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Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 

The Earl Granville, after the death 
of his father. 

Lionel Sackville Sackville-West, Lord 
Sackville—Was introduced by virtue of 
a special limitation in the patent dated 
2nd October 1876, and sat first in Parlia- 
ment after the death of his brother 
Mortimer Lord Sackville, and took the 
Oath. 

NEW PEER. 

Sir Arthur Hamilton-Gordon, com- 
monly called the Honourable Sir Arthur 
Hamilton -Gordon, G.C.M.G., having 
been created Baron Stanmore of Great 
Stanmore in the county of Middlesex— 
Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 
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| GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
| (No. 265.) 

| SECOND READING. 

| 

| 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tae AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Spencer) : My Lords, 
I have frequeftly had to ask the indul- 
gence of your Lordships, but I am quite 
sure that I have never addressed you 
before when I had more cause to ask for 
your kindness. The subject of the 
| government of Ireland excites stormy 
feqling ; it arouses great and bitter con- 
troversy. I shall endeavour to-night to 
avoid all personal attack, and, if possible, 
not to raise any irritating subjects. One 
thing I know that we are all agreed 
upon, and that is the vast importance of 
the subject, not only te Ireland, but to 
the Empire at large. I have, therefore, 
a task of unusual difficulty in endeavour- 
ing to explain to your Lordships the Bill 
which Her Majesty's Government have 
introduced to Parliament, and to state 
the reasons why they have thought it 
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necessary to introduce that measure. I 
claim credit for the honest motives and 
intentions of those who support this 
Bill, in the same way that I attribute 
the same motives to those who oppose it. 
I venture to call your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the history of Ireland since the 
Union. I shall not attempt to go at 
length and in great detail into that 
history, but it is necessary to refer to 
it briefly, in order that we may see 
the ground on which we stand and 
the difficulties which beset Ireland and 
which have made it necessary, in the 
opinion of the Government, to take the 
course they have adopted. If we look 
at the history of Ireland during the pre- 
sent century we shall find much to de- 
plore. Weshall find periodical rebellion; 
we shall find chronic agrarian discontent, 
culminating time after time in outbreaks 
of agrarian crime; we shall find 
religious animosities and differences ; we 
shall find a people steeped in poverty 
and in misery, from which have 
arisen terrible famine and _ distress 
which have baffled and given im- 
mense difficulty to the Government of 
the day. We find all that, and,as I 
‘have said, we cannot but deplore 
all these circumstances; and I do 
not think there will be much difference 
of opinion between those whom I repre- 
sent and noble Lords on the other side of 
the House with regard to the unfortunate 
condition of Ireland during the century. 
We differ, I know, and differ with ex- 
treme force ; but that difference is with 
regard to the remedies to be applied to 
Ireland, and not as to the state of Ire- 
land itself. How have the Government 
of the day endeavoured to meet this state 
of affairs? ‘They have met rebellion by 
force ; and, though rebellion has often 
been troublesome in Ireland, it has never 
been extremely formidable, for the 
reason that the powerful forces of this 
country could do what they liked with a 
poor and weak country like Ireland. 
Therefore, there has been no time when 
rebellion has lifted its head for any 

iod and the Government of the day 
ke always been able to cope 
with it. But there is another difficulty 
of a more insidious kind; I refer to 
agrarian discontent and outbreaks of 
agrarian crime. These have been more 
difficult to deal with. Governments, 
one after another, whatever Party has 
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been in power, have dealt with this 
agrarian discontent, first by the control 
of a powerful constabulary, and even by 
the use and the aid of the military, They 
have also dealt with this agrarian dis- 
content by means of exceptional legisla- 
tion. I will say afew words with regard 
to this exceptional legislation, because I 
do not wish to pass by that subject with- 
out referring to it. I have never stated, 
and I do not mean to state now, that in 
my opinion exceptional criminal legisla- 
tion ought never to be applied to a 
country. There are occasions, and there 
have been occasions in Ireland, when ex- 
ceptional criminal legislation—or, as it is 
called shortly, coercion—has been neces- 
sary. There have been times before when 
remedial legisiation has taken root and 
where time was wanted in order to 
develop its effects—times when, as has 
happened more than once, there have been 
violent outbreaks of crime, when murders 
were rife in the country, and when 
agrarian conspiracy and secret societies 
ruled a great part of the country. Then 
it was essential, for the safety of the 
State, to introduce for a time excep- 
tional legislation. But exceptional legis- 
lation, as we know, is not a cure 
for a deep-rooted and deep-seated evil. 
There is une drawback and fault attached 
to exceptional legislation which I think 
has often been overlooked, and that is the 
demoralising effect which exceptional 
criminal legislation has on the various 
forces which are maintained in the 
country for the maintenance of law 


and order. The police rely more 
upou the exceptional measures than 
on the ordinary methods for de- 


tecting crime and following up crimi- 
nals. The law itself is not applied so 
rigorously as when the peace and 
order of the country depend entirely 
on the ordinary law. I have often heard 
it said that exceptional legislation and 
coercion does not in any way affect the 
well-ordered people, and in that way it 
does not do much harm ; it only brings 
criminals to justice, and punishes those 
who might otherwise escape the law. 
That may be true in one sense; but 
those who urge that plea forget 
that in a country like Ireland there is a 
large body of men who, though they 
entirely refrain from actual crime, yet are 
so opposed to the Government of the 
day that they will not move a finger in 
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order to bring the criminals to justice. 
Exceptional legislation to them is merely 
a new proof how great the inability of 
the British Parliament is to govern that 
country. To them exceptional legisla- 
tion is hateful, and every time you apply 
exceptional legislation you increase and 
irritate the feeling of the Irish and many 
of the well-disposed people against the 
British Government and against law and 
order. Exceptional criminal legislation 
or coercion has been a very frequent 
method of legislation for the government 
of Ireland in the past. I believe that in 
87 years there have been 87 Coercion 
Acts or renewal of Coercion Acts in that 
country. They have been, asa rule, tem- 
porary in character, but at this moment 
there is an exceptional Criminal Law in 
Ireland which is not temporary but per- 
manent. I will now pass from this part 
of the question and refer to other Acts in 
connection with Ireland. Every states- 
man knows that when there is wide- 
spread discontent and crime in a country 
there is some cause for it, and every 
statesman who is worthy of the name of 
statesmanship will try to find out what 
the cause of those grievances is, and will 
bring forward measures to remedy them. 
These measures have been called remedial 
measures of legislation. Discontent is 
never of spontaneous growth ; it always 
originates through some cause or other. 
Now, my Lords, what have been 
the measures which statesmen on 
both sides have applied to Ireland ? 
I will speak of the measures which I 
may call, perhaps, heroic measures, 
though there have been other measures 
on many occasions which the Govern- 
ment of the day have applied with the 
view of overcoming the difficulties of 
government in that country. The first 
great measure was Catholic Emancipation 
in 1829; at a long interval came the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Irish Church. Dealing with agrarian 
discontent there was first of all the Encum- 
bered Estates Court Act ; then followed 
a smaller Act in 1860 with regard 
to the land ; and, finally, there came those 

t measures of 1870 and 1881 ; next 
the Act of 1887—all of them dealing 
with the tenure of land in Ireland. 
These measures also contained provisions 
for the purchase of land by the occupiers. 
These measures were followed in 1885 
by the measure which is known by the 
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name of the noble Lord opposite, Lord 
Ashbourne, for giving facilities to tenants 
to buy the land which the occupy. 
This, again, was followed by the Act of 
1891. There have been numerous other 
measures passed for the benefit of Ire- 
land, such as Irrigation Acts and Reclama- 
tion of Land Acts ; there have been loans 
to railroads; and money has been 
lavished upon Ireland with the hope of 
improving its material condition. What 
has been the effect of all this legislation, 
of all these efforts which have been 
nobly made by one side or the other to 
endeavour to win over Ireland to con- 
tentment and happiness? I fear the 
state of Ireland has not become propor- 
tionately satisfactory. I do not for a 
moment say that there has been no im- 
provement, or that there has not been a 
very considerable improvement during 
the century. It would be vain to con- 
tend that there has not been great im- 
provement ; that great grievances have 
not been redressed, and that to some 
extent a better feeling does not prevail 
among the people. But I would like, to 
follow this up a little further. Do you find 
in Ireland that support of law and order 
without which no good government 
exists ? The symbol and sign of good 
government is to find, as we do in this 
country, the whole population anxious to 
support the law. I fear in Ireland, 
although there has been some improve- 
ment, even now, when agrarian crimes 
arise and political agitation exists, you 
will find large portions of the population. 
determined to resist the law and to 
obstruct the action of the Government. 
That, my Lords, in itself is a grievous sign 
of the condition of the country. Has the 
country prospered ? No doubt it has 
made some advance, for greater prosperity 
exists than there was 40 or 50 years 
ago. Yet even now there are dis- 
triets of the country where the popu- 
lation barely subsist at times on the 
land they cultivate. If a bad season 
oceurs or prices fall, then that population 
is on the verge of famine, and looks 
to the richer sister country, England, for 
support and existence. If we look at 
the feeling which is exhibited throughout 
the country we shall find hardly a single 
Representative Body out of Ulster—a 
Board of Guardians, Local Government 
Board, or Borough Authority—which 
does not take every opportunity to 
B 2 
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thwart and oppose the Government of 
the day. Lastly, if we look to Parlia- 
ment—and that, I think, is the best test 
of all of the feeling of a country—we 
find that the majority the Nationalists 
have had in Parliament ever since 1874, 
which has always been considerable, 
has increased until now four-fifths of the 
Irish Representatives are in favour of 
Home Rule or. self-government for Ire- 
land. That, I think, is a very serious 
position, especially in this country where 
we are so proud of our Representative 
Institutions and so proud of our Consti- 
tution. That alone points to an un- 
healthy condition of affairs in a country. 
Now why is it that those measures have 
failed? Why is it that, after passing 
the measures I have referred to, we still 
find an unhealthy state of things in Ire- 
land ? I venture to think that nearly 
all these great measures have been intro- 
duced too late, or without due regard to 
the feelings, sentiments, and customs of 
the Irish people. I will illustrate this 
very shortly from the measures of which 
Ihave spoken. Take Catholic Emanci- 
pation. We all know that at the time 
of the Union it was in the mind of Mr. 
Pitt to pass Catholic Emancipation. In 
1801 he resigned his place in the Go- 
vernment because he was unable to in- 
troduce a measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and it was not till 29 years after 
the Union that Catholic Emancipation 
was given. We do not know what 
might have been the effect on the Union 
and on subsequent events in Ireland if 
this measure of redress had been passed 
at the time of the Union. After 
Catholic Emancipation we had to 
wait 40 years before we dealt with 
another great grievance of the Irish 
people—namely, the establishment of a 
religion which was not the religion of the 
bulk of the people. There is one ex- 
ception, probably, which I believe was 
almost entirely suecessful—namely, the 
commutation of tithe. The two observa- 
tions I have made will apply to the 
measures passed with reference to the 
land. The first great inquiry with re- 
spect to the land was made by the Devon 
Commission. That Commission went 
into this subject with the greatest care, 
and it drew up one of the ablest Reports 
ever presented to the Queen. The 
Report of the Devon Commission 
was scathing in its terms with 
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regard to the condition of the 
Irish tenants and peasantry. I was 


looking the other day through some 
of the speeches on this subject, and I 
came across what I think a remarkable 
statement on the subject by one who was 
well-known in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in his day as one of the most 
eloquent speakers and one of the most 
intrepid statesmen who ever sat on these 
Benches—I allude to the late Lord Derby, 
the father of the noble Lord whose recent 
death we so much deplored, and also of 
the noble Lord whom we welcome 
amongst us, and who lately filled a high 
position with honour and dignity in Her 
Majesty’s Colonies. Lord Stanley, as 
he then was, in introducing a measure 
immediately after the Report of the 
Devon Commission, after referring to the 
fact that the tenants in Ireland erected 
buildings and did all the substantial 
repairs, used these words— 

“Could he be surprised to find on those farms 
everything neglected and in ruin; the land 
unproductive, the cultivation defective, and the 
estate peopled not by an industrious, thriving, 
and peaceful, but by an idle, a dissolute, and a 
disturbed people? And yet this, with some 
honourable exceptions, is not a highly-coloured 
or exaggerated picture of the condition of a 
large portion of the tenantry of Ireland. Then 
is not this a state of things in which, when it is 
for the interest of the landlord himself, we 
should interfere to give to the tenant some 
security and encouragement, so that, if he chose 
to spend his capital and labour in improve- 
ments, he should not be turned out of his 
wretched holding without compensation for his 
outlay, whether of money or of labour?” 
After speaking of the Ulster tenant- 
right custom, he goes on— 

* What is the case with regard to the rest of 

Ireland? There the tenant holds by a more 
dangerous tenure—by the security he derives 
from the fears of the landlord.” 
This is a very grave and solemn state- 
ment by an eminent statesman whom 
noble Lords on the other side have 
followed and honoured, and I do not 
think you could have stronger testimony 
as to the deplorable condition of 
Ireland at that time and of the necessity 
for some immediate legislation. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
What was the date of that speech ? 

*Eart SPENCER: It was in 18435. 
What followed that speech? There 
was no serious attempt to cope with 
the Land Question in Ireland,- with 
one exception, until 1870. I say, there- 
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fore, you may apply the term “too 
late” to our dealing with this question. 
At the time of the famine, when it was 
found that there were bankrupt landlords 
on settled estates, a great Act was passed 
in order to relieve that state of things ; 
and I venture to say, if it was not too 
late, it altogether disregarded some of the 
most cherished customs and opinions of 
the Irish people, for no provision was 
made in that Act to protect the property of 
the tenants. Later on the new landlords, 
some of whom were accustomed only to the 
habits of English landlords, treated their 
tenants exactly on the English system ; 
and from that sprang some of the difficul- 
ties which have culminated in our days in 
terrible land disturbances in Ireland. 
Take the next legislation with regard to 
the land in 1860. Then an Act was 
passed on the same English lines. It 
was known in Ireland under the name of 
Deasy’s Act, and in England under the 
name of Cardwell’s Act. It tried 
to introduce the system of pure contract 
into the habits of the Irish tenants, and 
it entirely failed. Now I come to the 
Gladstone Act of 1870. That was a 
great and sweeping measure, but it 
shrank from going the full length of 
what was wanted in Ireland at the time. 
It did not deal with the extension of the 
Ulster custom, and it did not establish 
Rent Courts in Ireland. I do not say 
that at that time the Government of Mr. 
Gladstone could have carried a wider 
measure. For some years after - this 
measure there was great agricultural 
prosperity in Ireland; but the moment 
bad times came, as they did in 1878 
and 1879, then difficulties began 
with regard to the Act of 1870, 
As you all know, a terrible agrarian 
insurrection, agitation, and outbreak 
occurred, and the Government of Mr. 
Gladstone in 1881 was forced to intro- 
duce a new measure. What did that 
measure do? It supplemented the Act 
of 1870, and extended the Ulster custom 
over Ireland and established officia ]Rent 
Courts in the country. Then came the 
Act of the noble Marquess opposite, the 
Act of 1887. That Act, as you know, 


dealt mainly with temporary circum- 
stances, but it did extend the previous 
Acts by the clause admitting lease- 
holders. Therefore, every one of these 
Acts in succession had to supplement the 
deficiencies that were found in every Act 
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that preceded. So much for the Land 
Acts. The question of Loéal Govern- 
ment stands even worse than the 
question of the land. In 1842 a Com- 
mission recommended that measures 
should be taken for altering the laws in 
relation to Local Government. Act 
after Act was introduced, but every one 
failed, and the last failure was the Act 
of 1892 of Mr. Balfour, who introduced 
a large measure of Local Government in 
the other House. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
It never passed. Do you call that an 
Act which failed ? 

*Eart SPENCER: The noble Mar- 
quess is too critical. What I intended 
to say was that those Acts one after 
another were introduced, but was rejected 
by Parliament. 

THe Maregvess or SALISBURY: 
Bills, not Acts. 

*Eart SPENCER: Bills I should 
have called them. Now, my Lords, I 
should like to refer to the Irish Go- 
vernment. The Irish Government 
itself and its position illustrate very 
foreibly the condition of Ireland. The 
Irish Government is in one sense a 
powerful Government, for it is essentially 
centralised in its action ; but on the other 
side it is a very weak Government, for 
it is completely isolated from the country. 
Why is it so centralised ? There are two 
reasons. The first is that the adminis- 
tration of the law could not, years ago 
even, be left entirely to the class that 
administer it in England; because on 
certain disputed subjects that class did 
not receive the support and confidence of 
the masses of the people. The other 
reason is that in the large towns and in 
other places of municipal goverament 
the Irish Government could not trust the 
Municipalities, because they were 80 
opposed to the Government of the day 
that they could not hand over to them 
the powers of police and other powers 
which in England are given to the Local 
Authorities. That, I conceive, is a very 
serious and grievous state of things. In 
England we have in every part of the 
country buffers to the Central Govern- 
ment. We hear nothing in London of 
many cases which in Ireland would at once 
be brought home to the Central Govern- 
ment. But the effect of that is that 
every breakdown in the law—every 
Magistrate who makes a mistake—is 
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thrown against the Central Government. 
It is a most powerful Government in one 
sense, as I say, because it wields the 
police and practically controls the 
appointment of every Magistrate in the 
country. The police it is able to move all 
over the country as if it were one man. 
It appoints the Magistrates in every 
borough and county. With all that, my 
Lords, we know that it is essentially a 
weak Government, because it has not 
the support of the masses of the people 
of the country. There is another reason 
why the great measures that have been 
passed for Ireland have not been fruitful 
in good results, and it is, perhaps, one of 
the principal causes of the failure of 
British Governments and British Parlia- 
ments successfully to cope with Irish 
grievances. I mean that there is in 
Ireland underlying the whole feeling of 
the great majority of the people one 
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passionate sentiment — namely, the 
sentiment for Local Government. 
This sentiment has been shown in a 
variety of ways. It has been shown 


sometimes in rebellion, sometimes in cries 
for absolute separation, sometimes in 
cries for Repeal of the Union. We have 
never been able to stifle or conciliate it. 
We have never been able to use the 
feeling which is so strong in England in 
support of law and order in support of 
the same forces in Ireland. The neglect 
of this feeling, in my belief, is at the 
root of the failure of most of these 
measures to which I have referred, 
and we felt this very strongly when 
we had to consider what measures 
we should introduce for Ireland. I have 
endeavoured, I am afraid very in- 
adequately, to touch on the condition of 
Ireland during the last 93 years. I wish 
a more able exponent of this policy could 
have stood before you, but I have felt it 
my duty to trace the course of events, 
and the study of these events brought my 
mind in the year 1885—I speak now, and 
I ought to apologise, perhaps, for doing 
so, in my own name, but I do not like in 
this particular part of the subject to in- 
troduce the responsibility for others—to 
the view that a new policy was absolutely 
required. I have been in Ireland for 
eight years—for three years under the 
most difficult circumstances. I had to 


admivister the law entrusted to me by 
Parliament. 
fearlessly as I could. 
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I endeavoured to 
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administer it also with perfect justice, 
and in some degree I think I may claim 
that I was successful in restoring law 
and order to the country. But after that 
was done I could not but feel that I had 
not succeeded permanently in the work 
which I had endeavoured to do. I found 
all those conditions of discontent and 
want of support of the Government to 
which I have adverted, and I seriously 
considered the position. The events 
on this side of the water in 1885 did not 
check the feeling operating in my mind. 
What did these events show? They 
showed that a Conservative Government 
were willing and able to enter upon Office 
when their Party was in a minority in 
the House of Commons by the support 
of the Irish vote. These events further 
showed that the continuity which had 
hitherto existed with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the law in Ireland had 
been broken, and these two considerations 
had a profound effect on my mind, and 
convinced me that some change in the 
policy which both Parties had heretofore 
pursued must be made. The old reme- 
dies had failed ; was it possible to find 
new remedies ? I faced the question in 
this way: It was necessary before com- 
mitting myself to any new policy to see 
that certain guarantees and conditions 
were attached to any new principle that 
might be adopted. Those conditions 
were three. I conceived that po new 
policy ought to be adopted unless you 
could maintain the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, maintain the unity of the King- 
dom, and effectually protect minorities in 
Ireland. Those three conditions were 
the tests which I applied to the question 
of new methods of governing Ireland. I 
need not go through all the proceediugs 
of 1886. As your Lordships are aware, 
the Liberal Party over which Mr. Glad- 
stone presided then inaugurated a new 
policy for Ireland. It has sometimes 
been said that we Liberals who followed 
Mr. Gladstone in this new policy adopted 
it with a light heart. I assure you, my 
Lords, that one of the most painful things I 
and many of my colleagues went through 
was the way in which we had to adopt 
that policy, for this reason—that 
we had to separate ourselves from 
many of the colleagues and friends 


with whom we -had been all our 
political lives intimately connected. 
It was not a light matter. It was a 
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matter we felt most deeply, and, I will 
venture to say, still feel. But it was in 
our mind a paramount duty that we 
should adopt this new course, as it was 
in our opinion the only way of dealing 
with the Irish difficulty. I shall not go 
through the Bill of 1886, or what occurred 
after it. I shall go at once to the mea- 
sure which is now before your Lordships 
—a measure which is founded on the 
same principles as that which was in- 
troduced to Parliament and lost in 1886. 
I venture to think that this measure does 
embrace those guarantees and conditions 
without which I did not think any change 
of policy in Ireland ought to be made. 
Possibly I might pass over the details of 
this measure, and no doubt many of your 
Lordships, perhaps all your Lordships, 
have followed the long Debates which 
have occurred in another place on this 
Bill ; at the same time, I do not think I 
should be treating your Lordships’ House 
with respect if I did not shortly touch 
on the provisions of the measure. The 
Bill before your Lordships proposes to 
establish a Legislature for Ireland con- 
sisting of the Queen and two Houses. 
The Bill guards most carefully the 
powers of the Irish Legislature. It pro- 
tects the supremacy of Parliament. In 
the preamble and in the 2nd 
clause there are distinct provisos 
to maintain and uphold the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament. 
The Irish Legislature will have power to 
make laws for the peace, order, and good 
government of Ireland in matters relating 
exclusively to Ireland, or some part 
thereof. To this there are exceptions 
and restrictions, but they only define, 
enumerate, and explain the matter to 
which I have just referred. The excep- 
tions are that the Irish Legislature can- 
not deal with the Crown or the succes- 
sion; it cannot deal with matters 
connected with peace or war, with the 
Army, Navy, or Volunteers, with 
Treaties with Foreign Powers, with 
the coinage or, legal tender. There 
are still more exceptions; but I 
have enumerated enough to show that 
they are of great importance as bearing 
on the supremacy of Parliament. The 
restrictions go to prevent the Irish 
Parliament from establishing or endow- 
ing religion, from dealing with the laws 
of religious liberty ; they insure freedom 
of conscience for adults and for children 
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in schools: they prevent the Irish Par- 
liament from making laws to deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law in accordance 
with established principles and prece- 
dents. They also protect Corporate 
Bodies and various other interests. The 
Irish Legislature is to consist of 
two Chambers— the Legislative Cham- 
ber, with the same franchise and the 
number of Members as govern the 
position of Irish Members now in 
Parliament. The Second Chamber, 
which is called the Legislative 
Council, is introduced as a safeguard 
against hasty legislation. If we look at 
the Legislatures and Coustitutions 
throughout Europe it will be found that 
there is only one country which has but 
one Chamber, and that is the Kingdom 
of Greece. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Bulgaria. 

*Eart SPENCER : Second Chambers 
are constituted very nearly in every 
country in Europe. That is enough for 
my argument. The Second Chamber is 
to consist of 48 Members, to be elected 
for eight years, whereas the Legislative 
Chamber is to be elected for five, and the 
Second Chamber is not to be affected by 
a Dissolution. In the case of a difference 
of opinion between the two Chambers— 
what you call a deadlock—it is proposed 
that in case a Bill is presented again at 
the end of two years, or after a 
Dissolution, after having been re- 
jected by the Legislative Council, 
then, if the Bill is again rejected, 
a decision shall be come to by both 
Chambers sitting as one. The Execu- 
tive, as a matter of course, is centred in 
the Queen, and the Lord Lieutenant re- 
presents Her Majesty. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant is to be appointed for six years by 
the Government of the day, but he is not 
to be a political officer going out with the 
Government. The Lord Lieutenant is to 
be relieved of religious tests. In 
his hands is one of the most important 
powers of the Bill—namely, the veto. 
He can exercise the veto in three ways. 
He is to exercise it usually upon the 
advice of his Irish Ministers, but he can 
exercise it if a Bill is ultra vires, and 
also upon instructions from the Queen on 
special Bills. The Lord Lieutenant is 
to have control of the military in Ireland, 
as at present, and during six years the 
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police will be under his control, as repre- 
senting the Queen. In six years the police 
are to be disbanded, by which time, no 
doubt, it will be possible to find places in 
other forces for a great number of that 
body. Those who are to be disbanded 
will have terms of a liberal character 
given to them — something like an 
addition of 10 years to their pay. I 
need hardly say, after having had such 
great experience of the loyalty and 
efficiency of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
I should regret extremely if they felt 
they had not received justice in this 
matter. I come now to the Civil Service, 
the members of which are provided with 
retirement pensions and allowances if 
they retire before five years. The 
Judges have all their rights preserved to 
them, hoth as to pay and as to the 
manner of their tenure. The new 
Judges are to be appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant on the advice of the Irish 
Government ; but for six years such 
appointments are to receive the counter- 
sign of the Secretary of State in 
England. I do not want to dilate at 
length on the question of finance ; but, 
as it is so important, I must say a few 
words upon it. There is one important 
consideration to be borne in mind, and 
that is the taxable capacity of Ireland. 
We do not propose that the burden 
should be made heavier than it now 
is. It is possible that Ireland may 
now pay a larger contribution, according 
to her taxable capacity, than England 
or Scotland towards Imperial charges ; 
but we do not propose at this moment to 
alter that. We propose that we shall, as 
far as possible, receive from the Irish for 
Imperial purposes the same contribution 
which they now give. The Customs, 
Excise, and Income Tax are to be for 
six years exactly as they are now, and 
when collected two-thirds are to be paid 
over to the Irish Exchequer, and one- 
third is to go for Imperial purposes. I 
believe I am right in saying that within 
£20,000 this proposal represents exactly 
the present payments of Ireland to this 
country. But there is another point. 
During the time that the Royal Irish 
Constabulary are to be under the control 
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of the Lord Lieutenant a certain 
portion of the charge is to fall 
on the Imperial Exchequer. That 


will amount to about £480,000, but it is 
not a permanent charge, and will 
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diminish as the police disappear and as 
their pensions lapse. Now, it may be 
asked, is that a good bargain for Eng- 
land and also for Ireland? I venture to 
say that it isa good bargain for Eng- 
land. If England desires to carry this 
measure and give self-government to 
Ireland, she will not wish to treat Ire- 
land in a niggardly manner. And, con- 
sidering the enormous expense of our 
government in Ireland, expense con- 
nected with the judiciary, the police, and 
the various other parts of the Civil Ser- 
vice, and that that expense on: the part 
of England is an increasing expense, it 
will be a gain for England not to have to 
provide for this expensive government. 
With regard to Ireland, she will, at all 
events during a considerable number of 
years, according to the calculation made, 
have about £500,000 surplus. I pass on 
now to the question of land legislation. 
That is a subject in which I know your 
Lordships take a deep interest, and it is 
one upon which I hold a strong opinion. 
I have long held that there were strong 
reasons for dealing with this Irish Land 
Question. To carry out the policy of 
1886 two Bills were introduced—a Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill and a Land Bill. 
These two measures were linked to- 
gether at the time. The Land Bi!i never 
came on for Second Reading, and was, 
therefore, not discussed in the other 
House of Parliament. It fell with the 
Government of Ireland Bill, the two Bills 
at the time being considered by us to be 
linked strongly and firmly together. We 
at that time thought it necessary to con- 
nect the legislation with regard to land 


with the legislation for the Local 
Government of Ireland. We believed 
that after the desperate struggle 


which had been going on for so many 
years in Ireland on the Land Question— 
a struggle that had hardly then ceased, 
or, at all events, was of very recent 
cessation—it would not be right ‘to give 
immediately to the Irish Legislature the 
power of dealing with the question of 
land. We thought, further, that it would 
be intolerable to place on a new Legisla- 
ture, which had an enormous variety of 
subjects, and pressing subjects, to deal 
with, the responsibility of dealing with 
this great question, the difficulty of 
which had, to a great extent, arisen from 
legislation of the Imperial Parliament. 
After the defeat of the Government of 
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1886 this question of the land was dealt 
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with in Parliament. ‘There was the 
measure of 1887, which extended the 
Ashbourne Act, and there was, further, 
the great measure of Mr. Balfour in 
1891. These two measures, to my mind, 
took the place of the Land Bill, which 
was linked with the Local Government 
question in our policy of 1886. Those 
were Bills of great importance. Ten 
millions had, I think, been allotted under 
the Ashbourne Act towards the purchase 
by the tenants of their farms, and Mr. 
Balfour’s measure proposed that 
£30,000,000 should be allotted for this 
purpose. This is how he describes his 
measure— 

“The best calculation that I can make is 
that in any case the total amount to complete 
land purchase would be somewhere about 
£95,000,000 sterling. Therefore, although the 
30 odd millions which the Bill proposes to allo- 
cate to land purchase certainly is far from 
carrying it out completely, it will be observed 
that, if we deduct from the £95,000,000 those 
eases in which landlords and tenants do not 
desire to sell or purchase, with the repayments 
of the £30,000,000 we may really expect under 
this Bill to see a great impression made upon 
the problem we have tosolve.” 


That Act remains in _ force, and 
it is protected by provisions in the 
present Bill. These measures, alone, 
have made an enormous difference with 
regard to the position of the landlords in 
Ireland ; and, therefore, if it were only 
with regard to the passing of these two 
measures, I should not think it would be 
necessary now to link a land measure 
with the Local Government Bill; but 
the landlords of Ireland have other 
securities. They have the security of 
the veto, and that for six years the 
military and the police are under the 
control of the Lord Lieutenant. Further, 
provision is made that for three years the 
Imperial Parliament may deal with this 
subject here, and the Irish Parliament 
are prevented from dealing with it. 
Lastly, the landlords have behind them 
the inherent power of the Imperial 
Parliament in case of grievous injustice 
and wrong. These are the reasons why 
I, who have been very strongly in 
favour of securing to landlords the 
possibility in case of difficulty of selling 
their estates, consider that their interests 
are safeguarded under the Bill and under 
the Acts of Parliament to which I have 
referred. I must refer to one other 
point, and it is a point on which 
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great interest has been felt —TI 
mean the retention of the Irish 


Members in the Imperial Parliament. 
Your Lordships are aware that under the 
Bill of 1886 the Irish Members were 
excluded. I at that time was strongly in 
favour of that proposition, and for these 
reasons. It was the simplest plan, and 
it avoided many complications which 
were unavoidable under other solutions 
of the question. The Irish Members 
themselves had enormous interests to 
look after in Ireland, and did not desire 
to come over to England ; but there were 
strong and forcible reasons urged against 
their exclusion. Exclusion suggested to 
the mind of many people, though it was 
not a necessary consequence, the idea of 
separation; inclusion under the Bill 
absolutely prevents the separation of 
Ireland from England. There were two 
other ways of dealing with the subject. 
There was the partial retention of the 
Irish Members in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, voting on certain subjects, and 
refraining from voting on others. That 
proposal had its advocates, and found a 
place in the Bill of the Government 
when it was first introduced. It had its 
advantages, because there was a view 
held among many people that it was 
unfair for the Irish to interfere in English 
affairs, when we were precluded from 
interfering in similar affairs in Ireland. 
I am aware that that feeling is shared by 
many people; but when you apply this 
solution to the question I think you will 
see that it is perfectly impossible as a 
practical measure. How was it possible 
to have a Government supported at one 
time by one body of men and at another 
by another body of men? You might 
divide the subjects into Imperial subjects 
and into local Irish subjects ; but there 
would always be questions, such as Votes 
of Confidence, where it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to define what was to 
be done with the Irish Members. Take 
the question of the Budget, with the 
Resolutions and the Estimates, and the 
Appropriation Bill. On some sub- 
jects the Irish would take a part ; 
on others they would be absent. 
This solution of the question was proved 
on examination to be impracticable. We 
gave it up; and we adopted what has 
been called the omnes omnia plan, which 
was to leave the Irish Members in for all 
purposes. There are two objections 
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made to that; the one to which I have 
referred—namely, that it was unfair that 
the Irish Members should take part in 
the discussion of English subjects when 
we did not take part in the discussion of 
similar subjects in Ireland. There is 
a further objection—that it would en- 
courage intrigue with the Irish Members. 
[Laughter and ironical cheers.] I ex- 
pected that cheer; but we have this very 
difficulty at the present moment. It is 
not a new thing that politicians should 
intrigue, or, as it is called, coquette, with 
the Irish Party on critical Divisions. 
That is not unknown in politics, and this 
may be thrown in the teeth of both 
Parties in Parliament. The difficulty 
has existed, but it will exist with far 
less force when this Bill passes. I know 
that probably I shall not get the assent 
of noble Lords opposite or behind me to 
what I am now going tosay; but if the 
Bill does what we expect, it will bring 
contentment to the Irish people. [Op- 
position laughter and ironical cheers. | 
Iam quite aware of the feeling which 
that cheer indicates, but Iam bound to 
state what I honestly believe. If that 
takes place, then there will be far less 
danger with regard to the Irish Members 
voting on all subjects than there is at 
the present moment. No doubt the 
objections to the Bill with which we are 
all familiar will be raised again in this 
House; and as I have been so intimately 
connected with the subject, and as I have 
so sincerely at heart the welfare and 
well-being of the Irish nation, I wish to 
state my views with regard to some of 
those objections. There is the question 
of separation. I have endeavoured to 
show that under this Bill separation will 
be impossible. Our opponents say that 
may be for the moment true ; but if the 
Irish obtain the Bill they will agitate and 
plot to obtain separation from England. 
I utterly disbelieve in that theory. The 
Irish know very well that they could 
not obtain separation. They are not 
such fools as to forget the strong batta- 
lions which are under the command of 
Her Majesty's Government and of 
England. They are not such fools 
as to wish to go to the heavy 
cost of finding a Navy and an 
Army for themselves, which I need 
hardly say, would be indispensable to 
them if they obtained separation. They 
know that they could not obtain it ; they 
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know that England is powerful enough, 
and has always been powerful enough, to 
put down rebellion in Ireland, and they 
know that England would never consent 
to separation. I believe that they desire 
to remain under the flag of England, and 
that Irishmen are still proud to fight the 
batules of England, and to share the glory 
which has been gained in former wars by 
this country. I now come to another 
question—namely, the alleged danger of 
religious ascendency and tyranny. It is 
feared that the Roman Catholics will 
oppress the Protestants in Ireland. As 
to this, I make the same remark that I 
made with regard to separation—I do 
not believe it for 1 moment. I do not 
believe that religious persecution and 
tyranny can exist in the present state of 
society, considering the force of public 
opinion in Ireland as well as in England. 
The Irish Roman Catholics have never 
shown distrust of Protestant leaders. 
Time after time they have followed such 
leaders with the utmost loyalty. I know 
that at times there have been stories of 
the persecution of Protestants in different 
parts of the country. There may be 
isolated cases of the sort, but I believe 
that these cases generally arise, not from 
religious feeling, but from other causes. 
The Irish people have, as your Lordships 
are aware, very strong feelings on various 
matters political and agrarian, and it may 
often happen that a Protestant takes a 
very strong view on some points of 
politics which is hostile to the views of, 
and therefore offends, his Catholic 
neighbours. If there is any disturbance 
in consequence it is clear that it cannot be 
assigned to religious differences. We 
often hear it said that the Irish Pro- 
testant is to be placed under the heel of 
Archbishop Walsh. In my opinion there 
is no ground for that statement. The 
Irish Bishops and priests have rarely, if 
ever, initiated any political movement in 
Ireland. They, no doubt, are carried with 
the current, and when a strong political 
current is flowing they swim with it; 
but as far asI know they have not them- 
selves initiated any great topics of 
political controversy during the last 
few years. The Irish people will 
take a strong line of their own on all 
political matters. I could not give a 
better illustration of my meaning than 
the following :—When I was in Ireland 
His Holiness the Pope issued some 
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pastoral or letter, desiring the Bishops 
and priests of Ireland to prevent their 
flocks from subscribing to the Parnell 
testimonial. What was the result? 
The subscriptions came in after that 
pronouncement with redoubled vigour 
until the sum of £35,000 was subscribed 
to the testimonial. There have been other 
instances of independence on the part of 
the Irish people. There is the case of 
Bishop O’Dwyer in Limerick, who for 
some reason found fault with an Irish 
Member. Immediately that Member— 
Mr. Dillon—called an indignation meet- 
ing, which was held under the very 
nose of the Bishop. There have been 
eases also when the Parnellite divi- 
sion of the Irish Party have held in- 
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which they dislike, and to demand safe- 
guards for themselves, but have they the 
right, and ought they as a generous 
people to oppose what Parliament in its 
wisdom may direct as a change necessary 
for the welfare of the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen ? I deny that they 
have a right to hold out in that way ; 
and, knowing the generosity of the 
people of Ireland, I cannot but think that 
these appalling prognostications — will 
come to nothing, and that, when Parlia- 
ment has decided to pass a Home Rule 
measure, the men of Ulster will come 
forward willingly and take part in the, 
government of their island. There 
is one more objection to this measure 
that I wish to notice. We are 


dignation meetings against the Arch-| accused of handing over, or proposing 


of Cashel, 


their 


bishop 
opposed to 


views. 


fore I do not believe that there is any | 
danger of the Irish people submitting | 


in political matters to be guided and ruled 
by the Roman Catholic hierarchy or the 
priests of Ireland. Now, I wish to say 
two or three words respecting Ulster. I 
have great respect and admiration for the 
people of that Province. 
Ireland I had difficulties, great difficulties, 
to contend against in Ulster as well as 
in other parts of the country, but in 
dealing with these difficulties I became 
acquainted with many qualities which I 
greatly appreciated inthe Ulster people. 
They are full of talent, independence, 
energy. With the exception of an ocea- 
sional breaking out on a religious anni- 
versary, they are orderly and law- 
abiding. Iam aware that the people of 


because he was to hand over, the government of Ireland 
There- | to men of the worst possible character, to 


men who are sometimes called murderers, 
—[The Marquess of LonpoNDERRY : 
Hear, hear! ]—sometimes agitators, who 
have caused difficulties in Ireland. I was 


| quite prepared for the cheers of the noble 


When I was in | 


Marquess and other noble Lords opposite. 
I deny, however, that the men to whom 
I refer are correctly described by the 
terms which I haverepeated. The Irish 
Party in Parliament are not murderers, 
and have been cleared over and over 
again in that respect. The Nationalist 
Party in the great struggle which they 
have been carrying on have done many 
things which I deplore, things which I 


had to oppose when | was in Ireland. I 
/do not for a moment say that they have 


Ulster view this Bill with great dislike, | 


and oppose it most vigorously. They 
have been supported by many dis- 
tinguished men. It has been said 
that “ Ulster will fight, and Ulster will 
be right.” Indeed, that has been the 
keynote of speech after speech in Ulster 
and in England. In my opinion, the 
fears of Ulster are quite groundless. 
I do not believe that the people of that 
Province will be subjected to hardship or 
oppression at the hands of the Nationalist 
Party, and I look forward to the day 
when the men of Ulster, with all their 
ability and power, will assist their 
brethren in the government of the 
country. Ulster is in a minority in 
Ireland. Of course, Ulstermen have a 
perfect right to oppose any measure 


| land to any particular set of men. 





been justified in all they have doue; far 
from it. They have been violent in their 
language ; they have been silent when 
they ought to have spoken out ; and I 
admit that they have been guilty of dis- 
creditable acts. But we are not propos- 
ing to hand over the government of Ire- 
What 
we are proposing to do is to rely on self- 
government, and we have confidence that 
the people of Ireland will select the right 
men to govern them in the future. I 
should like to mention one argument 
which ought, I think, to have weight 
with noble Lords opposite who have ad- 
vocated Local Government for Ireland. 
The Government of the noble Marquess 
opposite introduced u measure for that 
purpose, and I would ask this—If we are 
committing such a heinous crime in 
giving the government of Ireland to the 
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men who are likely to be selected by the 
Irish constituencies, were you not com- 
mitting an equally heinous crime in pro- 
posing to give Local Government in 
counties and boroughs to the same class 
of men? I have always recollected a 
very remarkable statement with regard 
to Local Government which was made 
by Lord Salisbury at Newport some 
years ago. It is full of wisdom and 
bears upon the question whether it is 
better to give County Local Government 
to Ireland or Local Government of the 
kind now proposed by Her Majesty's 
. Ministers. What did Lord Salisbury 
say ? “The Local Authority is more 
exposed to temptation, and has more 
facility—” I am afraid I cannot read the 
rest. [The Marquess of Satispury: It 
is not worth reading.] At any rate, the 
argument is this—that it is safer to en- 
trust a Government on a large scale with 
Representative Institutions than to frame 
a system of Local Government which 
will not be equally open to the influences 
of public opinion. Now, my Lords, I 
have made my statement and given the 
reasons which prompted the Government 
to introduce this measure. I am not 
sanguine enough to suppose that I have 
been able to carry with me any one of 
those who oppose the Bill. It would be 
absurd to conceal from myself the inten- 
tion of the large Assembly whom I am 
addressing, for it has been announced for 
days, and weeks, and months that your 
Lordships intend to throw out the Bill. 
It would be in vain for me to appeal to 
your Lordships at the present time ; but 
as I have been, through my family, inti- 
mately connected with your Lordships’ 
House for many years, and by a personal 
membership of over 35 years, I may 
be allowed to speak on the subject 
of what I consider to be the interests of 
this Assembly. I implore your Lordships 
to pause before you reject this measure. 
I implore your Lordships to cast off all 
trace of that prejudice that surrounds to 
such a great extent this great subject. 
I implore your Lordships not rashly to 
follow the advice which has been given 
you so often. You have a great oppor- 


tunity freely now of making a great 
concession to Ireland. The occasion is 
propitious; there is nothing but peace 
throughout the nations of the world ; 
there is no turbulence in Ireland ; you can 
now give freely and without pressure 
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this great concession. My Lords, the 
Irish people have now hope instead 
of the despair they had before. They 
have hope from the decision which the 
constituencies gave at the last Election, 
hope from the measure passed recently 
in another place. Do not dash, my 
Lords, their hope to the ground. Hope 
encourages peace ; despair engenders dis- 
content and rebellion. My Lords, if you 
reject this measure, you will once more 
throw back the Irish people into despair. 
The responsibility for doing this will be 
a very heavy one, and I ask your Lord- 
ships to pause before you take upon you 
this heavy responsibility. If, on the 
other hand, you make this concession and 
pass this Bill, you will add to the lustre 
and honour belonging to your Lordships’ 
House. You will once more give power 
to the Houses of Parliament ; you will 
increase the influence of our country in 
every part of the world; you will, in 
my opinion, give contentment and good 
government to Ireland, and make her a 
source of strength instead of weakness 
to the Union. My Lords, I beg to move 
the Second Reading of this Bill. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 24.” 
—( The Earl Spencer.) 

*Tue Duxre or DEVONSHIRE: My 
Lords, I do not propose to follow my 
noble Friend in the disquisition, which 
occupied a large portion of his speech, on 
the history of Ireland during the present 
century. I failed to observe that that 
part of my noble Friend’s speech bore 
any particular reference to the measure 
before the House. It was chiefly oceu- 
pied with an account of the land legisla- 
tion which had been too long delayed, 
of the Coercion Acts, and of the attempted 
creation of local self-government in 
Ireland. That historical disquisition 
might have been an appropriate intro- 
duction to a new Coercion Act, or to a 
new Land Act ; but I think that my 
noble Friend forgot that part of his 
speech in which he proposed to 
connect his history with the present 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I will only say on that part of my noble 
Friend’s speech that his review of the 
land legislation of Parliament as regards 
Ireland, and the evi] effects which have 
resulted from the unhappy delays of that 
legislation, seem to me to be a somewhat 
singular introduction to x policy which, 
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as it was originally introduced, proposed 
to remove altogether the control of the 
land legislation from the new Irish Par- 
liament, and was combined with a plan 
by which this Parliament, hitherto, 
according to my noble Friend, so unsuc- 
cessful in its efforts, was once more to 
resume the task of finally settling that 
Irish difficulty, and still more was it a 
singular introduction to the proposal 
which, as now laid before us, imposes a 
delay of, at least, three years on the 
Irish Parliament in doing anything on 
that particular subject which, according 
to my noble Friend, lies at the root of 
the whole difficulty. In these cireum- 
stances I can scarcely see what my noble 
Friend’s object was in making the his- 
toricul review he gave us. It would 
have been, in my opinion, satisfactory to 
many of your Lordships if my noble 
Friend had found a little more time to 
devote to the explanation, which struck 
me as a remarkably brief one, of the 
causes which have led him to the con- 
viction that a change of policy has 
become necessary. My noble Friend had 
at one time very strong convictions on 
the subject. I do not want to read more 
quotations than I can help, but my noble 
Friend has expressed himself in terms of 
somewhat unusual strength upon the 
question of tampering with the Union. 
In 1881 my noble Friend said— 


“We have to consider the most difficult 
problem ever presented to any English states- 
man—namely, the future of Ireland. What we 
have to do is this. We have to tell the Irish 
that their just grievances wil] always be re- 
dressed, that we will extend to them any privi- 
lege or liberty we Englishmen ; but we 
must tell them plainly, at the same time, that 
no Party in England, whether Conservative or 
Liberal, will put up with anarchy, and, what 
is more, that they are beating the air if they 
agitate for the repeal of the Union. We feel 
like the Americans when the integrity of their 
country was threatened, and, if necessary, we 
must shed blood to maintain the strength and 
salvation of this country.” 


[“ Hear, hear!”] I am glad to hear 
from the cheers of my noble Friends 
behind me that they are still ready to 
shed their blood for the Union. 
But my noble Friend told us what were 
the circumstances which in 1885 led him 
to the conviction that a change of policy 
towards Ireland was necessary. His own 
Government, from 1881 to 1885, had been 
a fairly successful one. He had himself 
done much to restore law and order in 
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Ireland. My noble Friend was ~dis- 
appointed that he had not also succeeded 
in giving contentment to Ireland. He 
detected, or he thought he detected, a 
political intrigue between the Tory 
Party and the Irish Members, and he dis- 
covered that there was no continuity 
to be expected from the British Parlia- 
ment in Irish policy. What was the 
proof of that? The Tory Government 
came in in 1885. They found a Coercion 
Act in force. That was a temporary 
Act. One would think, to hear the 
observations of my noble Friend, that the 
Conservative Party had found a per- 
manent Coercion Act in force and had 
deliberately suspended its operation. 
Whatever may be my opinion of the 
policy or impolicy of the Tory Govern- 
ment at that time in undertaking to govern 
Ireland without the assistance of ex- 
ceptional powers, it must be felt that they 
were justified in making the attempt to 
govern Ireland once more under the 
ordinary law, without the assistance of 
any exceptional repressive legislation. 
These simple facts—namely, discontent 
in Ireland, my noble Friend’s detection 
of the supposed Tory intrigue, and the 
want of continuity which he discovered 
in British policy towards Ireland—were 
sufficient to make my noble Friend change 
the whole course of his policy, and be a 
party to the proposal of a measure which, 
although my noble Friend behind me 
does not seem to think his words bear 
that meaning, he had denounced in the 
strongest terms in 1881. Now, my 
Lords, I shall not detain you any further 
with the speech we have just listened 
to, though I may have to make some 
reference to it in my further observations, 
I desire, in the first place, to touch on a 
point which, I think, has not been re- 
ferred to by my noble Friend. I want to 
call your Lordships’ attention to the 
character of the decision you are called 
upon to give upon the present occasion. 
It is an important one, but it does not 
appear to me to be a decision which 
involves on your Lordships any heavy 
responsibility. Such cases have occurred 
before, and doubtless will occur again. 
The question has had to be solved 
and to be decided by this House whether 
your Lordships should make use of the 
Constitutional powers which you possess 
to reject measures which did not commend 
themselves to your own judgment, but 
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which you had reason to believe were 
approved by the majority of the House 
of Commons and of the country. The 
question has had to be decided by your 
Lordships, each for himself, whether 
you should in your collective capacity 
as one branch of the Legislature act 
upon your individual convictions and 
opinions in opposition to what you 
believe and have ascertained to be the 
view of the House of Commons and 
of the country. I think that your 
Lordships know well the limits of your 
power. You know that not being a 
Representative Assembly, and not backed 
by the strength which a representative 
character gives to a Legislative Body, 
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principles which are making progress in 
this as in other countries, it would be 


cited agitation. 
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Chamber at all, it is, at all events, to 
prevent changes of that character being 
made without the absolute certainty that 
they are in accordance with the will of 
the majority of the people. Now, as to 
that certainty, we have no knowledge, 
and we can have none. Look for one 
moment at the history of the measure. 
It has been preceded by no popular 
agitation such as preceded the passing of 
the Reform Act or the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Those measures had been for 
years before the country, and had been 
fully debated and discussed throughout 
the whole country. I admit the Irish 
Church Act was a different case. There 
the proposal of the measure had not been 
preceded by any lengthened or any ex- 
But the whole of the 
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Liberal Party, or almost the whole of the 


unwise, impolitic, and unpatriotic to in- | 


sist upon your personal convictions by 
enforcing your own political convictions 
in opposition to what is believed to be 
the decided view of the country. Such 
was the case of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and, I may say, also of later Reform Bills. 
Such was the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Such was the case of the Irish Church 
Act. Such cases may recur, and it is 
not for me to say what it may be the 
duty of this House to do when a similar 
case occurs again. It may be that a 
measure may be in your Lordships’ 
judgment so wrong, so impolitic, so un- 
just, and so mischievous that it may be 


/}unmistakable terms. 


Liberal Party, had been long in principle 
committed to the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, and, as Mr. Gladstone has 
reminded us, the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church Act was only proposed to 
your Lordships after it had formed the 
single issue submitted to the country at a 
General Election, and after the verdict of 
the country had been given in the most 
But in 1885 not 
only was no political Party committed to 
this policy, but I venture to say that not 
one elector in 10,000 was favourable to 
the principle of Home Rule. This is a 


policy which emanates from the brain 


}and will of a single man. 


your duty to resist it to the last at any | 


risk, even at that of the loss of your own 
political privileges. But, my Lords, this 
is no such case. 
which you are called upon to refuse to 
read this Bill a second time, because you 
are opposed to the principle of it. If I 
could conceive the case of a majority of 
your Lordships being of an opinion 
favourable to the principle of this 
measure; if, as the Prime Minister 
thinks might be possible, a measure 
founded upon a_ similar principle had 
been introduced by a Conservative Go- 
vernment, I do not undertake to say 
what the conduct of this House might 
have been, but I, at all events, should 
be to say the duty of this 
House would be the same. I main- 
tain that on a question of such mag- 
nitude, so closely touching the funda- 
mental Institutions of our Beate, if there 
is auy object in the existence of a Second 
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It is not a 
policy which has proceeded from a poli- 
tical Party ; it is not a policy advocated 


by a political Party and then adopted 


This is not a case in | 





by its Leaders. It is a policy which 
has been imposed upon his followers by 
the single will of one man. Now, so far 
as we can form any opinion at all, the 
presumption is against this policy being 
adopted deliberately by the country. It 
has never been accepted by the country 
when it has been placed as a definite 
issue before it. Its rejection by the 
House of Commons in 1886 was followed, 
when the country had before it the’ pro- 
posals within the four corners of a Bill, 
by a still more decisive rejection at the 
hands of the electors. Immediately 
after that time a determined attempt was 
made to concentrate the attention of the 
country on the Irish Question. Judging 
by their own conduct on the part of the 
gentlemen who sit upon the Government 
Bench, that effort was wholly unsuccess- 
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ful,for it is within our knowledge that in 
the electoral campaign which was carried 
on from 1886 to 1892 the Home Rule 
policy was more and more withdrawn 
from the notice of the constituencies, and 
other measures which it was found com- 
manded a larger measure of popular 
sympathy and support were put forward 
in its place. That policy was so suc- 
cessful that no human being can tell on 
what questicn the majority which put the 
present Government in power was re- 
turned. No doubt some electors voted 
for Home Rule, but it is quite certain that 
a larger number voted for Disestablish- 
ment, or Local Option, or for Parish 
Councils, or for changes in the incidence 
of taxation in towns, or for changes in the 
Labour Laws. Well, these tactics were 
successful in their immediate object, and 
enabled Her Majesty’s Government to 
propose measures of great importance on 


, these and various other subjects. But 


they have had this disadvantage—that it 
has been absolutely impossible to form 
any opinion as to what the real desire 
and wish of the people is upon this most 
vital question. We contend that it is a 
question large enough to justify us in re- 
fusing to pass this measure into law until 
that question is settled beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. I will ask your 
Lordships for a moment to contemplate 
the possibility of this Bill passing into 
law. Suppose that all or even some of 
the evils we anticipate come to pass ; 
suppose the people, irritated by the re- 
currence of the Irish difficulty after this 
final effort, were at the next General 
Election to return a strong Unionist, 
anti-Irish majority to Parliament, I ask 
your Lordships to consider what would 
be the position of the new Irish Parlia- 
ment and the new Irish Government iu 
such circumstances ? Entering upon their 
new duties confronted by a_ hostile 
Government and a hostile Parliamentary 
majority in Great Britain, it is easy to 
sec the risks of danger that would result. 
Consider what, in that case, would be the 
responsibility of your Lordships’ House. 
You would be told that you had had the 
power to prevent theseevils ; that you had 
had the power to impose an interval during 
which the true will and desire of the 
people might be ascertained, but that you 
had failed to use this opportunity. In vain 
you would plead that you had acted as 
we are told we ought to act; in vain you 
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would plead you had acted on™ the 
assumption that the vote of the House of 
Commons was conclusive. Those who 
now denounce you for attempting to 
withstand the judgment of the popular 
Assembly would then be the first to 
denounce, with more justice, this 
Assembly as an utterly useless and 
inefficient Body incapable of averting 
even the consequences of a mistaken 
estimate of the opinion of the country. 
I will go one step further. I maintain 
that this policy is of sufficient gravity to 
make it imperative that not the principle 
of self-government for Ireland alone 
should be definitely accepted by the 
country, but also the form in which it is 
to be conceded, and the provisions by 
which this principle is to be carried into 
effect should also undoubtedly receive 
the popular approval. Here I think, my 
Lords, we stand on still firmer ground. 
Not even those who contend that the 
last Election was conclusive as to the 
opinion of the country on the principle of 
Home Rule will contend that its form or 
provisions were within the cognisance or 
knowledge of the country. This form 
and these provisions are in this case the 
very essence of the question in the con- 
tention of the promoters of the measure 
themselves. If it were a question of 
granting independence to Ireland or of 
restoring the Irish Parliament of 1792, 
those would be simple issues upon which 
the judgment of the country as repre- 
sented in Parliament might be deemed 
conclusive. But we have been told all 
along that Irish independence is inad- 
missible; that the restoration of the 
Parliament of 1792 is impracticable ; and 
that the granting of Home Rule to Ire- 
land, desirable as it may be, is one 
which should only be conceded on cer- 
tain conditions ; those conditions being, 
that the supremacy of Parliament shall 
be maintained ; that sufficient authority 
shall be reserved to Parliament to safe- 
guard all Imperial interests; that 
adequate protection is secured for the 
minority; that an equitable financial 
arrangement between the two countries 
shall be devised ; and, lastly, that there 
shall be some security that the settlement 
is final. When this measure is proposed 
only conditionally ; when, also, the form, 
structure, and provisions of the measure 
have been avowedly concealed from the 
country up to the time of the General 
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Election, how can it be possible to con- 
tend that the country has given its deci- 
sion on the measure, the form of which 
is now shown to be only less essential 
than the principle itself. I shall be told 
that the House of Commons approved of 
this Bill, and that the General Election 
gave to the House of Commons the 
necessary mandate and authority to work 
out the organic details of the measure. I 
traverse that argument at every step. 
For reasons which I have stated, I deny 
that the House of Commons received any 
mandate upon Home Rule at all at the 
last Election ; and I say, further, if there 
were a mandate it was a conditional 
mandate, and that the conditions were 
not within the knowledge of the country. 
Before this measure is passed into law 
we have a right to demand that the judg- 
ment of the country shall be given, not 
upon a cry, not upon an aspiration, not 
upon an impatient impulse, but upon a 
completed work ; and that this measure, 
the result of the collective wisdom of the 
Government and Parliament, shall be 
submitted to the country for its approval, 
aye orno. Then, lastly, I say the con- 
ditions under which the House of Com- 
mons considered this measure have made 
it impossible for us to have any knowledge 
that the deliberate judgment of the House 
of Commons is represented in the matter. 
Everyone has known from the moment 
that this measure saw the light that it 
would never be passed into law, and 
never could be passed into law. Mem- 
bers have debated and voted on this ques- 
tion, knowing well that it was not a ques- 
tion of practical politics. Under these 
circumstances, many of them thought 
that it was not worth while to incur un- 
popularity with their Party or a portion 
of their constituents. Many of them 
knew that they had not been elected to 
discuss and vote upon the provision of 
Home Rule, but on some more popular 
question, such as Welsh Disestablishment 
or changes in the Liquor Laws. Under 
those circumstances, knowing that their 
vote would bear no immediate fruit and 
have no immediate effect, they were in- 
different to the principles to which they 
might be committing themselves; and 
so, with some few and honourable ex- 
ceptions, they have voted with their 
Party. But I deny that the votes of the 
House of Commons given under such 
circumstances imply any certainty on our 
The Duke of Devonshire 
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part that those votes represent the judg- 
ment of the House of Commons. As to the 
means by which this Bill has been forced 
through the House of Commons, I have 
been attacked in another place for saying 
that I should ask this House to reject the 
Bill because three-fourths of it had not 
been debated at all by the House of 
Commons. I have been told that the 
House of Lords has no right to dictate to 
the House of Commons as to the mode of 
their procedure. I claim no such right 
for this House. But what I do claim for 
this House is the liberty to regulate our 
proceedings by the knowledge we possess 
of the procedure which has taken place 
in the other House. We are accustomed 
here to receive measures which have been 
not only voted upon but debated in the 
other Chamber ; and we are entitled to 
take note of the fact that three-fourths of 
this measure have never been discussed 
at all in the other House. Thatisafact , 
which we are not only entitled to note 
for the guidance of our own proceedings, 
but also to call to the notice of the 
country in case any controversy should 
hereafter arise between us and the other 
House. We are told that a change of 
Forms in the House of Commons has 
been rendered necessary by obstruction. 
If we are to be debarred from cegnisance 
or criticism of the procedure of the other 
House, what do we know about obstruc- 
tion ? We have before us officially the 
Journals of the House of Commons. 
From those Journals we can ascertain 
that three-fourths of the Bill have been 
put without Debate, and that among these 
parts of the Bill are some clauses which 
were not in the Bill when it was intro- 
duced. Some of those clauses have 
never been read a second time. And 
some of those clauses relate to financial 
matters, which, by the practice of our 
Constitution, we are not allowed to alter 
if we are allowed to discuss. With this 
knowledge before us we are entitled to 
say that we should decline to pass a Bill 
so presented even if only of minor and 
secondary importance ; and much more, 
therefore, we must decline to accept 
measures so presented that are of primary 
and paramount importance. If there has 
been obstruction—and I am not going 
into that question—oa whom ought the 
blame to rest ? On those who have 
been guilty of any violation of the Ruies 
or the ordinary procedure of the House 
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of Commons. But in this case the con- 
sequences of our acceptance of an undis- 
cussed measure would fall not upon 
those who have been guilty of the offence 
—if an offence has been committed—but 
upon British and Irish subjects whose in- 
terests are disposed of without discussion. 
Under those circumstances, we are 
entitled to say that this measure, which 
we cannot know to have directly received 
the approval of the country, has not, 
from the consideration which it has 
received from the House of Com- 
mons, given us the assurance that it had 
indirectly that approval through the Re- 
presentatives of the people in Parliament. 
I think I have said almost enough to jus- 
tify the Motion which I shall make, 
even if this House did not proceed to 
enter upon any discussion whatever of 
the provisions of the Bill. The Motion 
which I make is not founded solely upon 
the objection which we may individually 
entertain to the principle and character 
of the Bill, but it is also founded on the 
fact that it is a change of too large and 
vital a description to make it right that it 
should be passed into law without greater 
knowledge and certainty of the real judg- 
ment of the people upon it. Butin view 
of the controversy which may, some 
time or other, take place between the 
two Houses on this question, I trust that 
before you vote on this Bill, my Lords, 
it will receive at your hands, not neces- 
sarily a minute, but, at any rate, a broad 
and general consideration. I can only 
attempt to-night to refer to one or two 
of the main principles of the Bill. My 
first assertion is that those who are 
responsible for the Bill have not taken 
the trouble to consider some of the most 
fundamental characteristics of our Con- 
stitution, or how they would be affected 
by the Bill. From their speeches in 
support of the Bill, it appears that they 
recognise no distinction between the 
Government of the British Empire and 
the Government of the United Kingdom. 
They see no difference between the ex- 
pressions “ Unity of the United King- 
dom” and “ Unity of the Empire.” In 
the United Kingdom, Parliament is 
supreme not only in its legislative but 
in its Executive functions. Parlia- 
ment makes and nomakes our Minis- 
tries; it revises their actions. Minis- 
tries may make peace and war, but 
they do so at pain of instant dis- 
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missal by Parliament from Office, and 
in affairs of internal administration the 
power of Parliament is equally direct. 
It can dismiss a Ministry if it is 
too extravagant, or too economical; it 
can dismiss a Ministry because its 
government is too stringent or too 
lax. It does actually and _prac- 
tically, in every way, directly govern 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Par- 
liament can decide, and Parliament only 
can decide, whether Ireland should be 
governed under a Crimes Act under Mr. 
Balfour, or under the ordinary law 
administered by Mr. Sexton or Mr. 
Healy. That is the nature of the 
Government and the supremacy of Par- 
liament in the United Kingdom; it is 
the direet government of these Islands 
by Parliament through a Committee. 
As for the British Empire it is alto- 
gether different. Over the whole of the 
British Empire, including our self- 
governing Colonies, Parliament remains 
nominally and Constitutionally supreme. 
So long as a Colony desires to retain its 
connection with Great Britain it has to 
be content to have no foreign policy ; it 
has to share our risks in that respect, 
while it receives the advantages of our 
protection, As regards the internal 
affairs of our self-governing Colonies, the 
supremacy of Parliament and the direct 
control of Parliament has become nothing 
buta name. Parliament has no doubt 
the Constitutional right to make laws for 
a Colony, to repeal or to veto Colonial 
Acts, to direct the Governor to impose a 
certain policy upon his Minister, to dis- 
miss a Ministry or summon others, 
and to exercise every other act of 
sovereignty; but this power is only 
nominal; and no British Government 
would propose—no Parliament could 
support Government in proposing— 
to exercise any real control over 
the Acts of internal government 
on the part of a Colonial Parlia- 
ment. Which of these two systems 
is the system at which we are 
aiming in this policy? When the Go- 
vernment speak of this measure some- 
times as one preserving the unity of the 
United Kingdom, and sometimes the 
unity of the British Empire, are we 
to read those terms in the sense in 
which they are now applied to the United 
Kingdom, or only as they are now applied 
to the British Empire ? On this points 
Cc 
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we get no light from the speeches of the 
Government, and not much from the 
pages of this Bill. It is somewhat re- 
markable that in the first speech I can 
find on this subject by the Prime 
Minister when he was preparing for the 
introduction of this policy (it is one of 
his Scottish speeches, delivered in the 
Autumn of 1885), in the course of the 
same sentence the right hon. Gentleman 
appears to use these terms in the two 
different senses. 

“ We are all,” he says, “every man, woman, 

and child among us, convinced that it is the 
will of Providence that these Islands should be 
bound together in a United Kingdom.” 
When he says that I presume he is re- 
ferring to the maintenance of the Go- 
verning Authority of the United King- 
dom ; but the right hon. Gentleman goes 
on to say— 

“From one end of Great Britain to the other 

I trust that there will not be a single Repre- 
sentative returned to Parliament who for one 
moment would listen to any pfoposition tending 
to impair, visibly and sensibly to impair, the 
unity of the Empire.” 
The unity of the Empire, as I have 
endeavoured to show, would not be im- 
paired if Ireland were made a Colony to- 
morrow. In the same speech the right 
hon. Gentleman says— 

“I take it for granted that any demand 
that is made from Ireland will be a demand 
which sets out upon that basis, that the unity 
of the Empire is not to be compromised or put 
in jeopardy. If itdid not set out upon that basis 
we should know how to deal with it.” 


He is again speaking of unity in the 
sense of the united Empire, and not in the 
sense of the Government of the United 
Kingdom. In the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech on the introduction of the Bill of 
1886 this passage occurs— 

“A supreme statutory authority of the Imperial 
Parliament over Great Britain, Scotland, and 
Treland as one United Kingdom was established 
by the Act of Union. That supreme statutory 
authority it is not asked, so far as I am aware, 
and certainly it is not intended, to impair.” 


That appears to point to the maintenance 
of the authority of Parliament over every 
part of the United Kingdom, including 
Treland, to the same degree and extent 
as it now exists. It appears to me to be 
a question of the most absolute import- 
ance that we should know clearly in 
which of these two senses we are to 
understand the intentions of the framers 
of the Bill, and unless we do we are 
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debating these questions at cross purposes; 
until we know in what sense this Bill has 
been framed, whether any direct control 
of Parliament is to be.retained over the 
internal affairs of Ireland, or whether 
Ireland is to become a self-governing 
Colony, it is impossible that the people of 
this country can discuss with any profit 
or intelligence the provisions of this Bill. 
It has sometimes occurred to me that we 
may be open to the charge that when we 
reject every suggestion which is made, 
every plan proposed for giving Home 
Rule to Ireland, we are seeking to 
prove too much, to prove that it is 
impossible for us to do what has 
been done by other countries and by 
our owncountry. I believe that in other 
countries it has been perfectly possible to 
delegate legislative powers to subordinate 
Assemblies, but I maintain that this has 
never been done, and I believe never can 
be done under such a system of govern- 
ment as ours. Here the Executive 
power, not alone the legislative power, is 
wielded by a popular Assembly, and here 
the legislative and Executive powers are 
combined. If our Parliament were like 
the Congress of the United States, if 
our Central Government possessed the 
power possessed by the President of the 
United States or by the Emyeror of 
Austria-Hungary, there would be no 
difficulty in delegating some legislative 
or Executive powers to an_ inferior 
legislative or Executive authority. We 
have done this in our own dominions. 
We have tried two experiments. Parlia- 
ment directly governs our Indian Empire. 
In India we have established a 
Government where the Executive is 
so distinct from the legislative power, 
where it is so strongly organised, that it 
is a simple and easy matter for Parlia- 
ment to delegate considerable legislative 
powers to the Legislative Council, and 
vast executive powers to officials in 
various stations. But the supreme 
authority of Parliament over Indian 
legislation is not in the slightest degree 
impaired, nor, though the powers of 
Governors of Presidencies and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces are vast and enor- 
mous, has the Central Authority the 
smallest difficulty in governing, and, 
through the Government in Parliament, 
controlling the whole tendeney of policy 
in India. We have tried an experiment 
of exactly the opposite character in our 
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Colonies. There we have established 
Governments modelled on the form and 
structure of our own; and, while we re- 
tain a certain control over their external 
policy, we have absolutely abandoned the 
assumption of exercising any control 
whatever in their internal policy. Well, 
so it seems to me must it be in the case 
of Ireland. This is no prophecy. It 
seems to me to be the logical consequence 
of the causes which have produced in 
our self-governing Colonies practical in- 
dependence ; and those causes will, if 
you apply them, as you are seeking 
to do, to Ireland, produce the same 
consequences. What I desire to know 
is whether you will give your ap- 
proval to a policy of Home Rule which 
would mean that you intend that the 
future of Ireland shall be as independent 
of the authority of Parliament as are the 
Colonies of Canada and Australia. My 
noble Friend referred to the fact that 
troops would remain in Ireland, and would 
remain under the control of the British 
Government. No doubt that points to a 
means by which we should still retain 
some control over the internal policy of 
the Irish Government. I admit that the 
presence of your troops in Ireland gives 
you the power, if sufficient cause arises, 
to destroy or take back the government 
which you are creating ; but I deny that 
the presence of troops in Ireland gives 
you any power to govern Ireland con- 
stitutionally. Under the Bill the old 
system is gone. The Chief Secretary is 
gone. The Departments now under the 
Chief Secretary will be manned by officials 
who are the servants of the Irish Govern- 
ment with which you are supposed to be at 
issue. How will the troops enable you to 
govern Ireland under the old system or 
under the new system? You may issue 
your orders to the Lord Lieutenant to 
impose a certain policy on his Ministers, 
to direct them to retrace the steps which 
they have taken, or to do something 
which they are not disposed to do. 
You may direct your Lord Lieutenant 
to dismiss his Ministers, and may im- 
pose your policy upon him. The pre- 
sence of the troops will not compel the 
Irish Parliament to vote Supplies by 
which the Irish Government may be 
carried on under this measure. How 
will it be ible, short of an emer- 
gency which would justify putting an end 
to the existence of this government, 
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which with so much trouble you are 
creating, to influence or guide its conduct 
on any point which falls short of that 
absolute necessity? I have spoken in 
general terms, but I would like to give 
one or two instances to show the practical 
necessity of retaining some greater con- 
trol than is provided by this Bill over 
the conduct and policy of the Executive 
Government which you are going to 
create in Ireland. These instances will 
also give Her Majesty's Ministers, if 
they think fit to make use of it, the 
opportunity of showing where in the 
Bill the Irish Parliament is prevented 
from doing what I am about to suggest. 
I will not give any extreme cases, but 
only a couple of cases that it will be 
admitted are not unlikely to occur. The 
existence of religious differences in Ire- 
land is not denied. One effect of these 
religious differences is that the conduct 
of the Education Department is watched 
with a very jealous eye by Irishmen. 
That fact is recognised in the Bill, for 
you insert a clause the intention 
of which is to provide that the Irish 
Parliament may not deal with what is 
known as the Conscience Clause. But 
it is not in the least necessary, if it is the 
desire of any Irish Parliament, to resort 
to legislation in order to get rid of the 
Conscience Clause. The efficacy of the 
Conscience Clause entirely depends on 
its administration. The Irish Education 
Department, like every other Depart- 
ment, would be under the control of the 
Irish Executive. Supposing instructions 
are given to that Department, and by it 
to its Inspectors, not to insist on the 
strict or conscientious observance of the 
Conscience Clause, but on the contrary 
to allow the Conscience Clause to lapse, 
what will be the remedy for such a state 
of things ? Would not such an order as 
effectually convert the education of Ire- 
land into a denominational system as any 
repeal of the Conscience Clause by Act 
of Parliament? I want to hear from 
some Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment what remedy he proposes to apply 
under this Bill if the Irish Government 
should openly, deliberately, and avowedly 
adopt the policy of directing the non- 
enforcement of the Conscience Clause. 
I will take another instance—one of 
still greater importance—which is ex- 
tremely likely to arise. The Land 
Question is one that excites the 
C2 
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acutest difference of opinion. Differ- 
ences between the Irish Nationalist 
Members and the majority of Parlia- 
ment up to the present time on the Irish 
Land Question have been notorious. The 
views of the Irish Members generally on 
the subject of rent differ considerably 
from those which have been entertained 
by the majority in both Houses of Par- 
liament. Their views on rent vary 
on the part of different Members, from 
a total denial of the right and justice 
of rent at all to proposals for the 
indiscriminate reduction of rent. In 
view of that state of facts you propose to 
suspend the power of legislation on land 
for three years. That is not a very long 
time, and it would be interesting to know 
whether we are to infer from this sus- 
pension that it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to legislate on the 
Land Question in the interval. From 
what fell from my noble Friend just 
now, I gathered that he thinks that 
the Irish Land Question is already 
sufficiently settled. But the ques- 
tion of legislation is not my present 
point. Legislation is not necessary to 
enable the Irish Government by an ad- 
ministrative act to virtually effect an 
agrarian revolution. We know, we ought 
to know, for we have been told often 
enough in the other House, that the pay- 
ment of rent in Ireland can only be en- 
forced by the power of the Government 
to carry out evictions. The duty, or 
perhaps, as they may consider, the hate- 
ful burden of enforcing the payment of 
rent by eviction will, after the passing of 
the Bill, devolve upon the Irish Govern- 
ment, every Member of which has already 
to some extent pledged himself against 
the principle. Is it an unreasonable or 
unlikely anticipation that, without at- 
tempting to legislate upon land at all, 
the Irish Government may, by an 
Executive Act, decline to use the 
Executive power at their command to 
enforce evictions or take any steps what- 
ever to enforce the payment of rent ? 
Or is it not still more probable that 
they may propose some discriminating 
conditions which have never received 
the sanction either of this Legis- 
lature or their own. The question I 


Government of 


would ask Her Majesty's Government is— 
Where in this Bill is the provision 
that would enable Parliament, if pro- 
ceedings such as these are adopted, to 
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pronounce an opinion or take effective 
action with regard to the supposed action 
of the Irish Government. I have re- 
ferred to the Irish Land Question as part 
of my argument that I am endeavouring 
to prove that some greater power of con- 
trol on the part of Parliament over the 
Executive action of the Irish Govern- 
ment is required. I have another word 
to say on this subject of a more general 
character. We have been reminded by 
my noble Friend that it was proposed in 
1886 to deal concurrently with the ques- 
tion of land and tbe question of govern- 
ment, and the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to deal concurrently with these 
subjects was stated in the strongest 
terms. That intention has been de- 
parted from. My noble Friend who 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, 
speaking at Newcastle in 1886, said— 
“Everybody knows that there have been 
many feuds in Ireland—old animosities which 
cannot be expected to die out at once. Fore- 
most among these is the Land Question. The 
whule force of Irish agitation at one time was 
against the Irish landlords. That animosity 
was bitter and strong. I do not for a moment 
think it would be just and honest in the British 
Parliament to leave unprotected and uncared 
for the landlords of Ireland. We have at 
different times curtailed their rights by Acts of 
Parliament, and I think it would be a. mean and 
treacherous thing at this moment if we did not 
defend what we consider their just interests. 
But I should like to say this in addition—that I 
believe it would be most unfair on the new Irish 
Assembly to leave this question of the land 
unsettled.” 
We have heard to-night the explanation 
of the change of policy of the Govern- 
ment by my noble Friend. Since 1886 
the Ashbourne Act has been extended 
and the Act of 1891 has been passed. 
Does my noble Friend intend to convey 
that in his opinion those two Acts are a 
final settlement of the Irish Land Ques- 
tion? It is perfectly well known that 
the amount provided in both these Acts 
is entirely inadequate to effect the trans- 
ference of more than a fraction of the 
land of Ireland from the landlord to the 
occupiers. Nor is it entirely a matter of 
the amount which may be sufficient to 
effect such a transference. The landlord 
may be perfectly willing to sell, but the 
tenant, especially under existing circum- 
stances, with the prospect of this Bill 
ssing, may not be willing to buy. 
What protection is it to the Irish land- 
lord that he is willing to sell or that the 
Government is willing to advance the 
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money, if he cannot prevail on his tenantry, 
acting on the advice of their leaders, 
to buy ? Does my noble Friend for one 
single moment mean to attempt to per- 
suade the House that the existence of 
the Act referred to places the Irish land- 
lords in a position of such security that 
it is safe now to do what in 1886 he 
said it would be “ a mean and treacherous 
thing to do”—namely, not to defend 
what he considers the just interests of 
the landlords, I freely admit the right 
of everyone among us to change our 
opinions upon any question of policy or 
expediency ; it is a more serious thing to 
change our opinion and our action on a 
question which has been admitted to be 
oneof duty and of honour. Whatever may 
be my opinion of the expediency or policy 
of the course which has recommended 
itself to Her Majesty’s Government, 
I cannot think that my noble Friend has 
given any adequate consideration to the 
obligations of duty and of honour which 
he and his Colleagues undertook in 1886, 
when he puts forward the useful, but 
tentative and incomplete measure of 1891 
as relieving him of the obligations to the 
Irish landiords which he acknowledged 
in 1886. On that point I cannot refrain 
from saying a word upon some other ex- 
traordinary denials, and I think I may 
say evasions, of former declarations— 
denials and evasions to which we have 
been accustomed in connection with this 
measure. I have adverted to one which 
is inexplicable to me in relation to the 
Land Question, but that is not the only 
one. The Prime Minister said at Edin- 
burgh in 1885 that it would be unsafe to 
deal with the Irish problem unless the 
Liberal Party were in a majority in- 
dependent of the assistance of the Irish 
Members. That declaration was made 
with the usual adjuncts, and the Edin- 
burgh audience were assured that this 
warning was given seriously and solemnly. 
It was not given once but twice. Though 
I have had the honour of having had 
correspondence with the Prime Minister 
on the subject, there is one further ex- 
tract which I did not use then, and 
which puts the matter in a more concise 
shape than we are accustomed to get 
from the Prime Minister— 

“T have said everywhere that I trust you will 
return a Liberal Party able to sway the des- 
tinies of the country in the coming Parliament, 
because, especially taking into view those 
necessities that may arise in connection with 
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the government of the Sister: Island, nothing, I 
think, could be more dangerous to the public 
weal than that they should be handled in a 
Parliament where there was no party strong 
enough to direct its action according to its 
judgment and conscience, without being liable 
to be seduced from the right path by the temp- 
tation which might be offered to it by the vote 
of the Irish Members. But that, I understand, 
is the summit of the hopes of the Tory Party in 
this Election ; not that they may obtain such a 
national verdict as will enable them, possessing 
the confidence of Parliament as a whole, to 
direct their course, but that they may obtain 
such an amount of strength in a minority as, 
with the assistance of a large Irish contingent, 
may be made into a majority. Gentlemen, I 
must say—I am entitled, I think, to say—that 
is not a state of things which we could accept 
asa Party. But I may go further and say it is 
not a state of things that would be safe or 
honourable to the country.” 

I took the liberty on some occasion or 
other to refer to those statements. The 
attention of the Prime Minister was 
called to my remarks, and he informed 
his correspondent that my reference was 
inaccurate. I sent him passages, not 
the one I have read, but longer ones 
from former speeches, and I obtained the 
following explanation :— 

“You have converted a statement growing 
out of a particular position of Parties and 
affairs under my view at the time into a general 
principle applicable to all positions of Parties 
and affairs.” 

Now, I think that those denials, and I 
may almost say evasions, constitute an 
unfortunate incident of our public life. 
They are, it seems to me, calculated to 
diminish the weight and authority of 
declarations which are made by re- 
sponsible men. I ask this House whe- 
ther any declaration on a certain point 
could be made in terms broader and 
wider and clearer than those I have read. 
Whenever in future we have to deal with 
similar declarations on similar important 
points, it will become necessary for us, 
before attaching the smallest consequence 
to them as a guide to future conduct and 
action, to pause and consider “ what is 
the particular position of parties and 
affairs” which is in the view of the 
speaker at the time. There is another 
instance to which I may allude. The 
Prime Minister, speaking at Liverpool— 
I do not recollect the date—said he 
would not be a party to Irish Members 
voting and speaking on English and 
Scotch affairs when they had their own 
Parliament to manage their own affairs. 
The Prime Minister bas not denied the 
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accuracy of the quotation; but he has | right and these men are wrong, they have 
given an interpretation of it. I doubt | more to gain from this measure than any 
whether that interpretation is a satis-| other class in Ireland. If the Govern- 
factory one. As I gather, the explana-| ment are right, and this is a measure 
tion is that he would not be a party to| which is going to bring contentment and 
forcing such an arrangement on un- | prosperity to Ireland, it is these men who 
willing Englishmen and Scotchmen ; but have most to gain. Do the Government 
that, as I understand, is the very thing suppose that these men are fools? Do 
the Prime Minister has done. I believe | they think that they are altogether 
that in the Division which took place on | ignorant of the conditions, political, or 
the retention of the Irish Members for | otherwise, under which they can safely 
all purposes, the Government only | and successfully conduct their business ? 
carried the change by the assistance of | My noble Friend himself cannot profess 
the Irish Members. If that is not | to think that he knows more about the 
forcing this arrangement upon unwilling | buying of flax or selling of linen 
Scotland and England, I do not know | than the Belfast manufacturer, and does 
what interpretation to place upon the: he suppose that these men, avowedly 





words. I have endeavoured to give you 
one or two instances in which it seems 


to me to be absolutely necessary that some | 


greater control should be conferred on 
Parliament to control the acts of the Irish 


Executive. But it is unnecessary to 
refer to hypothetical cases. I think | 
we ought to know what is the 


attitude of Her Majesty's Government in 


regard to the representations of the 
Do they believe | 


minority in Ireland. 
that every class but one lives in dread of 


this Bill? Do they believe that these fears | 
Or do they | 


are insincere or unfounded ? 
believe that they are sincere and well- 
founded, but yet do not care, and 
are willing to take the risk. I will put 
the landlords on one side for a moment. 
I do not suppose anyone will doubt that 
the landlords have reason to dread this 
Bill. As to the Protestants, I should 
like toask any Member of this House— 
I would not appeal only to the Protestant 
Members, I would appeal to my noble 
Friend the Seeretary of State for the 
Colonies himself (the Marquess of Ripon) 
—whether he would like the alternative 
of being ruled by a Government under 
the orders of the Irish hierarchy, or the 
alternative of being ruled by a Govern- 
ment elected by a Party returned under 
the influence of Irish-American Fenians, 
dynamiters, and moonlighters? My 
noble Friend who spoke before me says 


he does not believe that the Protestants | 
Of that I appre- | 


have anything to fear. 
hend that they may be better judges than 
my noble Friend. Then what are we to 


shrewd men of business, who attained 
their present position by their common 
sensé, their shrewdness, and _ their 
ability, are absolutely incompetent to 
form an estimate of the political condi- 
| tions under which they now carry on, or 
in future are to carry on, their trade. 
These classes—landlords, Protestants, 
merchants, manufacturers, professional 
men, men of business—all tell you, 
without exception, that they have con- 
fidence in and rely upon the justice 
and the power of the Imperial Parliament. 
Can you show to them within the four 
corners of this Bill a means by which the 
Imperial Parliament will in future be 
able to exercise any power whatever for 
their protection? If you can show them 
that, notwithstanding the granting of 
local autonomy to Ireland, you do reserve 
power in the hands of the British Parlia- 
ment to protect minorities against in- 
justice, oppression, and wrong, then I do 
not say you remove altogether the dis- 
trust of your Bill, but you will go a long 
way towards removing the feeling of 
absolute dread and apprehension which 
now pervades the minority in Ireland. 
But for one reason it is to me a subject 
for wonder why Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment should have adopted this 
| particular mode of extending  self- 
/government to Ireland, when what 
|seems a better and an easier way 


lay before them. My noble Friend said 
something this evening about local self- 
| government, but, unfortunately, he was 
_ stopped in the middle of his quotation, in 


say to the apprebensions of the mer- | which he said he was going to prove 
chants, the men of business in Ireland ? | that the noble Marquess (Lord Salisbury) 
What is the attitude of the Government | expressed an opinion that the extension 
towards them? If the Government are | of local self-government to Ireland would 
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be much worse than Home Rule. It is 
a very curious fact that the Government 
of the noble Marquess introduced a Local 
Government Bill, but it appears to me 
that a better ani safer and easier way 
might have been found within the lines 
of an extension of local self-government. 
All our institutions hitherto have been 
gradual in their growth, and never has 
there been wholly absent from them, 
even in Ireland, the germ of local self- 
government. In very recent times we 
have seen an enormous development of 
the principles of local self-government. 
In our County Councils and in our 
County Borough Councils we have seen 
great and powerful bodies created pos- 
sessing now very considerable executive 
and administrative powers. No one can 
say even now how far this principle may 
be yet capable of extension; but to 
whatever extent it may grow, in the 
course of its growth it destroys nothing, 
it takes no power away from our Cen- 
tral Government or from our Im- 
perial Parliament. It grows side by 
side with our Parliamentary institutions. 
It is like the case of the action of a 
father who, as his sons grow up and 
show more and more capacity for busi- 
ness, entrusts a larger and larger share of 
the management of his affairs to them ; 
or like the case of an employer who, as 
his business increases and he feels less 
inclined to devote himself to details, 
delegates constantly to managers and 
subordinates a larger amount of power 
and responsibility. But the course you 
prefer resembles that of a father who 
is compelled by his son to sign during 
his lifetime a bond assigning a con- 
siderable proportion of his income and 
an appreciable amount of control, 
whether, with or against his will, in the 
management of his affairs; or like the 
conduct of the subordinate managers of 
a firm who insist upon their employer 
converting his business into a limited 
liability company, and appointing all of 
them co-directors with equal power and 
authority to himself. The reason for 
this course of conduct on the part of the 
Government is not far to seek. No pro- 
posal to extend local self-governmeut in 
Ireland would have purchased votes. In 
an evil and unhappy day the Irish Party 
accepted at the hands of Mr. Parnell the 
principle of Irish nationality; and ina 
still more evil day, without consulting 
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his followers, the Leader of the Liberal 
Party committed the great bulk of his 
own Party to the same principle. The 
votes which were then bargained for are 
now to be had at no lower price, and this 
appears to me to constitute the only ex- 
planation why the Government did not 
make an honest attempt to solve the 
Irish difficulty by the extension to Ire- 
land of the measures which had been 
found effectual in England and Scot- 
land. I will say nothing upon the 
subject of finance, partly because 
I feel I am very imperfectly acquainted 
with it, and partly because it seems to 
me not especially fit to be discussed in 
your House. Neither have I said any- 
thing as to Ulster, though Ulster is one 
of the minorities I have referred to. 
It is said that Ulster is prepared to resist 
this measure by force if it passes into law ; 
but I do not desire to say anything upon 
that. I should prefer that your decision 
should be based upon your own judgment. 
All threats of violence on one side or the 
other should be left out of consideration. 
All I would venture to say is that the 
attitude of Ulster is such as to be a 
subject of the utmost gravity, though the 
responsibility for the position there is per- 
haps to be borne more by the Government 
than by your Lordships. The attitude of 
Ulster is one of the utmost gravity, and 
a vast responsibility rests upon those 
who ignore it, and treat as vague and 
idle the protests and the solemn declara- 
tions of men who have never yet given 
us reason to believe that they do not 
mean what they say. I will not detain 
you any longer as to the principles and 
details of this Bill. The Prime Minister, 
in the last speech he made on this subject, 
summed up the other day what he took 
to be the Unionist views of the case. 
There was some element of exaggera- 
tion, some distortion, some touch of 
caricature in the right hon. Geotleman’s 
recital of the pleas which the Unionist 
Party urged against this measure, but on 
the whole it was not very far wide of the 
mark. This is his enumeration of our 
pleas. “It will separate the people.” 
We do say that in our judgment the 
bitterness of religious animosity in Ire- 
land will not be lessened, but exaggerated 
by leaving the people to fight out 
their differences without the controlling 
power of an authority which, however 
much it may have erred in other respects, 
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has in recent times, at any rate on the statesman has to look at are the probable 
religious question, endeavoured to do! results. We have,as the Prime Minister 
strict and impartial justice. Mr. Glad.) thinks, a distorted vision of the measure. 
stone says our next plea is that the Bill | You also have your visions. We think we 
will destroy the Constitution. This is | see not only the evils and horrors which 
an exaggeration of our plea. Wedo not will result from this Bill, but we have a 
say it will destroy our Constitution ; we | vision of a happier Ireland under other 
do say it will introduce into it innova- | conditions. Our vision, I admit, is not 
tions which are opposed to its spirit and | clothed in any radiant colours, but we see 
principle. “It will break up the Empire.” the prospect of a continuous growth in 
That is a misstatement of our contention. | the material prosperity of Ireland which 
We say it will break up the United | has marked the history of the country in 
Kingdom, and relegate Ireland to the | recent years—a growth of material pros- 
position of a self-governing Colony. | perity which we believe was never more 
“It will annihilate financial control.” | rapid than at the time when it received 
That is a question which I have not! an unfortunate check last year. We 
touched upon, and shall not touch upon | believe that contentment and order will 
to-night. “ It will make an Irish delega- , in the end follow in the steps of material 
tion supreme in our affairs.” Thatisaplea prosperity. If we have the distorted 
by which we abide in its entirety. “It vision of the facts of your policy which 
will lead to the virtual slavery of | the Prime Minister deseribes, we are 
the minority.” That, again, is the entitled to think that your Utopia is 
language of exaggeration. “ Lastly, still more wild and improbable than 
the controversies within the walls ours. They see in the future visions 
of Parliament will become worse of order, but it is order evolved out of 
instead of better. ” We fully the deliberations in Committee Room 
believe in and adopt that plea. The No. 15. They see the increese of 
work in this Bill is only half done. | material prosperity, but it is a material 
This measure will deprive the minority prosperity unaided by capital, which is 
of political power to which their position already leaving the shores of Ireland. 
and their character fully entitles them; They see a vision of justice for Ireland, 
but this minority will not have been | but it is justice which has been learned 
silenced, for you have taken care that in the Courts of the Land League. 
the loyal minority—the minority to Prophecy is as necessary to commend 
which you have been accustomed to their scheme as it is to condemn it. We 
appeal in your times of difficulty and believe that the picture we draw is 
danger—shal! still be heard, if not in | drawn on truer lines and in more faithful 
Ireland, at least here. You have done | colours than their picture, which is so 
your best to transform those who were, much the work of the imagination. 
your friends into your bitterest foes, but They must acknowledge, at all events, 
you have still left them a foothold in| that their remedy is a critical and a 
this Parliament and arms with which | capital one. If it does not succeed one 
they can fight the battle here in which they | of the patients surely dies, while the other 
are disarmed at home. Under those | must be left sorely afflicted almost unto 
circumstances the controversy which has | death. Believing that it is “better to 
too often disturbed our Parliamentary | endure the ills we have than fly to others 
discussion between Englishmen and that we know not of,” we elect—and we 
Irishmen will in all probability be hope that the people will support us in 
renewed with greater bitterness and in- | electing—to abide by the Union of the 
tensity after this measure has been | United Kingdom, which we believe was 
passed into law. We have been accused decreed by Nature, and to which laws and 
of freely indulging in prophecy. I do | treaties have only given a written sanction 
not know which of us has claimed that | and record. I beg to move that the Bill 


gift, but no doubt statesmanship does | be read a second time this day six 
consist in the gift of foreseeing, so far as | months. 

our. imperfect faculties will admit, the | Amendment moved to leave out 
consequences of certain acts and certain (“now”) and add at the end of the 
policies. Principles may be important ; | Motion (“this day six months.”)—( The 
details may be essential ; but what the | Duke of Devonshire.) 


The Duke of Devonshire 
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*Tuoe Margvess of ZETLAND said, 
that he had listened with the greatest 
possible admiration to the noble Duke 
who had moved the rejection of this Bill, 
and he could not but feel it to be some- 
what presumptuous on the part of so 
humble a Member of their Lordships’ 
House to reply to those arguments which 
had been used with so much eloquence 
and power. He had listened with the 
greatest possible interest to the speech of 
the noble Lord who had introduced the 
Bill. It was not his intention to follow 
the noble Lord over the very wide area 
he traversed, but he would confine his 
remarks to the Bill which had been intro- 
duced into this House, and he confessed 
that he had searched, and searched in vain, 
for any convincing arguments for such a 
change as would take place if this mea- 
sure were passed into law. If he might 
venture to make an allusion to the speech 
of so great a statesman as the Prime 
Minister of England he would say that 
in his opinion a strong argument had 
been adduced in favour of Home Rule in 
the speech in which Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced his Bill in 1886, but it was useless 
to compare the state of things then to the 
state of things in 1891. He was willing 
to admit that in 1886 the condition of 
Ireland was such as would disgrace any 
civilised nation of the world; that the 
government of Ireland by this country 
had been tried and failed, and it was 
absolutely necessary that something 
should be done ; and on this ground was 
founded the proposal for Home Rule. 
But many things had been done since 1886 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Balfour). 
Crime in the country had diminished to 
such an extent that they had been 
enabled to hand over the country to their 
successors in a state of comparative 
peace and contentment, and much in the 
same condition as Scotland is now and 
has been for many years. As an illus- 
tration of the suppression of crime, it 
appears that when Her Majesty's 
Government realised the state of affairs 
they found they could conscientiously 
suspend those safeguards which they 
thought it desirable to retain for the pur- 
pose of protecting those living and acting 
in the country and give greater freedom 
to the criminal classes of Ireland than 
they had hitherto had. He had pointed 
out that the crime of the country dimi- 
nished almost to its normal condi- 
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tion, and measures were taken for 


the development of the resources 
of the country and encouraging 
the industries of the people. They had 


every reason to believe that the pros- 
perity of the country had increased, and 
he had been informed by those residing 
on their estates in the worst parts of the 
country that a slow but sure change for 
the better came over every class. He 
said, under those circumstances, not a 
vestige of argument remained that the 
government of Ireland by this ‘country 
was impossible. He had searched for 
any sound and solid argument in support 
of what was called the protection of the 
loyal minority, and he had seen none. 
He had searched for any sound or solid 
argument for the protection of those 
servants of the Crown, who had been 
doing their duty, and I have found none, 
Then, coming to the new administration 
in Ireland, he would not detain them 
with the future formation of the Lower 
House of Parliament, but it was pro- 
posed that there should be two Houses of 
Legislature of Ireland—that the one 
should be a safeguard of the other. 
Looking at the formation of the Upper 
House, they found it was to be elective, 
and Members were to be elected by 
persons payingarentof £20 and upwards. 
Now that had been tried be!ore, and 
failed. Their Lordships were well aware 
what a farce trial by jury became at 
a certain time in Ireland. ‘The qualifica- 
tion to serve on a jury was a £20 
valuation, and he believed he was correct 
in saying that a jury under those qualifi- 
cations was unfit to perform their duty, 
and ultimately the qualification had to be 
raised, and it was now £40 in the country 
and £10 in the town. He believed he 
was correct in saying that in the rural 
districts the persons with the £20 
or £30 qualification were the very 
persons who suffered most from intimida- 
tion at the hands of the National League 
of Ireland. Many of them had been 
compelled to join it, and he said instead of 
being a safeguard, the Upper House would 
rather add emphasis to the deljberations of 
the Lower. Under those circumstances 
he asked what they proposed to do with 
those faithful servants to the Crown who 
had done their duty so well in the past ? 
To begin with there was the Civil Service 
of Irelaud, the Im servants of the 
Crown, they had claims which had been 
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derived from long custom, and they had 
in many cases given up other occupations, 
in order to make the Service their 
occupation for life, and having arrived at 
the time of superannuation they might 
justly expect to receive in the future that 
which they had had in the past, compensa- 
tion for the services rendered to the coun- 
try. What was the state of affairs under 
this Bill, the newly-created Government of 
Ireland would have entire control over 
those individuals. He believed he 
was correct in saying that after five 
years it would rest entirely between 
the Treasury and the newly-created | 
Government in Ireland whether they 
will be permitted to retire at any time 
during the five years, and if so they 
would receive but small compensation 
should they be forced to serve five years, | 
and should they at the end of five years | 
be permitted to retire, they would be | 
placed in a similar position. If they | 
should not retire, then they would be at | 
the mercy of the Administration, who 
would have the power to make whatever | 
terms they pleased. He confessed it | 
seemed to him that that looked like a | 
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employment might be found, and he 
supposed he (Lord Spencer) liked to 
think there may be other employment 
found for the Civil servants. But that 
was not the case here. There were some 
who believed that something like a 
political milennium would take place on 
the passing of the Bill, but it was not 
likely. They must look to the probable 
rather than to the possible consequences 
of the Bill. It was possible that some of 
those individuals that he (Lord Zetland) 
had referred to would consent to serve 
under the future Government, but he 
confessed to him it was extremely im- 
probable. He could not but characterise 
the proposals of the Government 
as being experimental, and in their cha- 
racter revolutionary and unjust. He 
was not expressing his own opinion 
only when he said he objected to the 
principles of a measure which would tend 
to the severance of the Legislative Union 
of the two countries. This was not a 
measure of finality. It was a natural 
question to ask by whom was this legis- 
lation required. He might take it it was 
not the landlords. It had been amply 


breach of faith. The remarks which he | demonstrated by the public at large ; it 
had made with regard to the Civil servants | had been amply shown by the Jarge 
applied to the other persons ; everybody | demonstrations in the North of Ireland, 
knew what this country owed to the | where all the wealth, capital, and com- 
Royal Irish Constabulary, who performed | mercial enterprise of the country was to 
their duty in an exemplary manner. He} be found, that the proposals of Her 
had himself had much experience during | Majesty’s Government were not wanted. 
his Viceroyalty, and he felt himself in a | Those demonstrations had not been con- 


position to say that no force at any time 
or in any country more thoroughly en- 
joyed the respect or admiration of the 
law-abiding citizens of the country. He 
believed their sympathies were with the 
people, and when the country was 
destroyed by the potato famine the Royal 
Irish Constabulary contributed no less 
a sum than £1,300 for the relief of their 
fellow countrymen. Not only that, but 
they gave us their services free of charge, 
and it was owing to their aid that we 
were able to bring about a scheme to 
combat the potato famine in the land. 
Then their Lordships must consider 
that these, men have in many 
eases arrived at a time of life when 
it will be impossible to embark in a fresh 
career, and they have insured their lives 
under the impression that they will not 
be disturbed, and he considered they were 
treated in a most shameful manner. He 
understood the noble Lord to say other 


The Marquess of Zetland 


| fined to the North of Ireland. Demon- 
strations of a similar character had been 
held in Dublin and in the South. Nor 
had these demonstrations been confined 
to the Protestants. And similar demon- 
| strations have been held where the dele- 
| gates have been elected by the people, 
|and resolutions have been carried with 
‘the same unanimity. In this great City 
they had witnessed a scene which they 
would never forget : when the delegates 
were sent to this country to free them 
from this measure which would bring 
destruction on their country and ruin on 
themselves. As regarded the feeling in 
Ireland, he had himself travelled largely 
about the country and endeavoured to 
make himself acquainted with the wants 
and wishes and requirements of the 
people, and during his travels he had re- 
ceived innumerable petitions and ad- 
dresses and he had never on any single 
| occasion received a petition or an address 
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or heard a speech delivered containing 
anything which could by any possibility 
be taken as meaning anything derogatory 
to the Crown. He knew the chief 
troubles of Ireland were the effect 
of the political agitator who poisoved 
the ears of the people. He had 
seen in County Clare an instance of 
intimidation at the house of a farmer. 
He interviewed the man, and saw a hole 
in the window made by a bullet, which, 
though meant for him (the farmer), had 
passed through the heart of his young 
daughter. There were three brothers in 
the house, and yet not a single serap of 
evidence was forthcoming as to the 
murder. They might talk of the doings 
of tyrants and dictators in bygone ages, 
but never ia the world’s history bad 
cruelty, tyranny, or intimidation been 
brought to such a pitch as it had been 
by the organisation which was set on foot 
by those individuals whose past offences 
the Government were now prepared to 
condone, and in whom they now professed 
to feel such confidence that they are about 
to entrust to them the destinies of the 
country. The Government were now 
prepared to throw over and destroy all 
that in the past had been faithful and 
loyal and true in Ireland in order to hand 
over the government to these men who 
had done all they could to make the go- 
vernment of the country an impossibility, 
and who had never on any occasion done 
anything whatever to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people. Such a state of 
things as this might well be described as 
passing the wit of man to understand. 
It is positively certain that the capital 
and all that makes a country prosperous 
and happy will take itself elsewhere; as 
a natural concurrence the manhood of the 
country, which is dependent on capital 
for its livelihood, will alsoleave. It was 
not his (Lord Zetland’s) intention to say 
how Irish labour would be received in 
English markets, but he would ask, under 
the circumstances, how Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to continue the 
Government in Ireland? It seemed to 
him the taxes would be increased. The 
English taxpayer would inevitably be 
called upon to aid a people impoverished 
by the results of legislation sought to be 
placed on the Statute Book by an unholy 
alliance between law-breakers and the 
remnant of the once great Liberal Party. 
He rejoiced that the measure had come 
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before their Lordships for consideration, 
and he believed the course they would 
take upon it would be sanctioned by the 
public at large. He was entirely unable 
to understand what liberty would be con- 
ferred on Ireland by the proposals of the 
Government, unless, indeed, it be the 
sham liberty of the Land Leaguer, the 
robber, and the assassin; and he was 
totally at a loss to know what justice 
there could be in proposals to hand over 
to law-breakers of the past the future 
care of the lives, limbs, and property of 
that loyal minority in Ireland whose 
lives, limbs, and property both Parties 
had in the past been equally anxious to 
preserve. 

*Viscount POWERSCOURT said, 
as a constant resident in Ireland, they in 
Dublin and its neighbourhood looked 
upon the Bill with dread impossible to 
describe. He spoke on behalf, not 
only of the Dublin tradesmen and mer- 
chants and others, but all the artizans 
and labourers in the district. They all 
looked upon the advent of the Bill as a 
blight which would stop all improve- 
ments and all industries in Ireland. 
Tradesmen had told him that the shadow 
of the Bill ruined trade, and that in 
Dublin there was nothing going on. A 
Cork tradesman, giving his opinion on 
the subject, said there was not a man in 
the country with £20 in his pocket who 
wanted the Bill. If this Bill passed, 
which they hoped it would not, all im- 
provements such as the light railways 
would come to an end, because it was 
quite impossible that such projects could 
be carried on by the finances of Ireland 
without the aid of Great Britain. He 
failed to see how Ireland was to prosper, 
and the people of Ireland were beginning 
to find out that under Home Rule the coun- 
try would not prosper. The more, they 
realised that the only effect of the Bill 
would be to increase the burden of their 
taxation the more were they inclined to 
oppose it. Trinity College had spoken 
pretty plainly on the subject. Mr. 
Gladstone brought in an Education Bill 
for Ireland under which he proposed to 
obliterate the Chairs of Philosophy and 
History. Naturally that did not suit 
the intelligence of the country and the 
Bill was thrown out. The Dublin people 
and others are becoming more and more 
convinced that this Bill would result in 
national bankruptcy. 
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*Lorp BRASSEY said, he should give 
his heartiest support to the principles on 
which the Bill was founded, but he 
would not pledge himself to support all 
its details. The Bill embodied the only 
available plan for dealing with the Irish 
Question. They might have governed 
Ireland by coercion. They had the 
power to do so if they had thought fit. 
Speaking at Portsmouth, Mr. Parnell 
said— 

“Tt is impossible for 3.000,000 of Irishmen to 
contend against 2,000,000 of other Irishmen 


and the tens of millions of the United King- 
dom.” 


Later in the same address Mr. Parnell 


gave the reasons why coercion was im- | 


possible— 


“You can,” he said, “silence us in Ireland, 


but you will have to accompany our silence | 


in Ireland by our silence in the House of Com- 
mons. 

In other words, they must disfranchise 
Ireland. English statesmen had shrunk 
from that alternative. The Act of 1884, 
unchallenged by the Conservative Party, 
added more than 500,000 votes to the 
electorate of Ireland ; it was an addition 
of 200 per cent. The results were 
immediately seen ; out of 102 Members 
returned for Ireland 86 were Home 
Rulers. That was a national pronounce- 
ment which no Liberal Leader could 
venture to disregard. They had dealt 
with the grievance of religious inequality. 
They had dealt with the Land Question 
in a succession of measures strongly 
opposed, but which had been found by 
experience satisfactory in their operation. 


There were other grievances, which as | 


yet they had not attempted to remove. 
The time had now come to deal with the 
grievance known as the Castle system. 
Its operation was described by Mr. 
Chamberlain at Islington on June 17, 
1885, perhaps with some exaggeration, 
in an eloquent passage— 


“TI do not believe that the great majority of 
Englishmen have the slightest conception of 
the system under which this free 
attempts to rule a sister country. It is a sys- 
tem founded on the bayonets of 30,000 soldiers, 
encamped permanently as in a hostile country. 
It is a system as completely centralised and 
bureaucratic as that with which Russia governs 
Poland. An Irishman at this moment cannot 
move a step, he cannot lift a finger, in any 
parochial, municipal, or educational work, with- 
out being confronted, interfered with, controlled 
by an English official appointed by a foreign 
Government.” 
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| He said, with Mr. Chamberlain, the time 
' had come to substitute for that system an 
| Irish Parliament for purely Irish business. 
' It was no sufficient answer to the com- 
| plaints of the Irish people that they have 
had in Parliament a Court of Appeal at 
which they might at all times command 
a hearing. The Irish Nationalists had 
been represented. They had been over- 
represented. But the Irish Members 
had sat side by side with more than 500 
British Members. What was the pro- 
|blem for which Parliament was called 
upon to provide a solution ? It could not 
be more clearly stated than by Mr, 
| Charles Stuart Parker in his Life of Sir 
| Robert Peel— 
; ‘The sphinx of history,” he says, “is once 
| more putting theiquestion, yet unsolved. With 
| organised agitation, and with an overwhelming 
voting power of tenant farmers (such as existed 
|in the Irish counties before 1829 and exists 
again since 1884), how shall Irish popular de- 


| mands be reconciled with ‘securities,’ no 


{longer for a Protestant Established Church 
| (for that, as Sir Robert Peel foresaw, is gone), 
but for the Legislative Union (which he 
| thought might also go), for enforcement of the 
| civil rights of landlords, for individua: liberty of 
action, and generally for good government, as 
understood by the majority of the United 
Kingdom.” 
|Two attempts had been made by Mr, 
| Gladstone to give Local Government to 
'Treland. Each of his Bills had been an 
embodiment of the same principle. In 
| both they had a Legislature created for 
| purely local affairs, more limited as to its 
| phere of action than Grattan’s Parlia- 
|ment, but having the power of appoint- 
ing its own Executive. It was contended 
|that no Executive which could be 
appointed by an Irish Parliament would 
be fit to be entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of government. The objection to 
an Irish Executive rested upon a deep 
distrust of the Irish character. It could 
not be denied that there had been much 
lawlessness and disaffection in Ireland ; 
but let them ask themselves whether that 
regrettable state of things had not been 
created by poverty and acts of misgovern- 
ment. Was it not true, as Mr. Bright 
once said, that “everything can be made 
of an Irishman in every country but his 
own”? That cautious and profound 
statesman, Sir Cornewall Lewis, made a 
just estimate of the political capacity of 
Trishmen— 
| “Before I went to Ireland,” he said, “I had 
| very strong opinions as to the influence of race 
| on the Irish character. But when | came to 


| 
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look at things more closely and to see all the de- 
moralising influences to which they have been, 
and are, subjected, I asked myself whether a 
people of Germanic race would have turned out 
much better; and I really could not answer in 
the affirmative. Ceteris paribus, 1 
would sooner have a German than a Celt, and a 
Protestant than a Catholic ; but I have no doubt 
that a peasantry of Catholic Celts may be so 
governed and placed under such moral in- 
fluences as to peaceable, industrious, and 
contented.” 

While declining to take a pessimist view 
of the political capacity of Irishmen, he 
desired that the changes contemplated 
should be made with prudence, and, as 
Mr. Parnell was contented to allow, by 
gradual stages. Failure need not be 
anticipated, but they should be prepared 
for every contingency. Under the Bill 
it was proposed that the whole adminis- 
tration of the Local Government should 
be supervised by the Lord Lieutenant, 
advising with the local Executive, but 
subject to instructions from the Imperial 
Cabinet. Imperial unity and control 
would be preserved by the Irish Peers in 
this House and by representation in the 
House of Commons. Two Irish Exche- 
quer Judges were to be appointed under 
the Great Seal of the United Kingdom. 
It would be no infringement of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill to retain the appointment 
to a large number of the higher judicial 
offices. Under the Bill it was proposed 
to maintain the fine force of Royal Irish 
Constabulary for a period of six years. 
It was certainly not desirable that it 
should be disbanded until the peace of 
Ireland was thoroughly assured under 
the Local Government. The Constabu- 
lary might be maintained as a gendar- 
merie, forming part of the Regular Army, 
and paid out of the Army Estimates. 
That was one of the many wise recom- 
mendations of the Devon Commission, on 


which no action had been taken. 
Turning to Clause 9, under the 
original Bill of 1886 the Irish Mem- 
bers were not retained in the Im- 


perial Parliament. Their position had 
been reconsidered in deference to a 
general wish. If retained, the Irish 
Members must sit in Parliament for 
every purpose. The in-and-out plan 
was clearly impracticable. The ano- 
maly of the situation would be con- 
siderably mitigated if the Parliamentary 
representation of Ireland were reduced 
to something like the proportion of its 
contribution to the Imperial Revenue. 
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If this were done, the Irish Members 
would be about 35 in a total of 670. 
Such a representation would be quite 
sufficient to sustain the unity of govern- 
ment and the Imperial supremacy of 
Parliament. It would probably be more 
beneficial to Ireland than the present 
excess of Members, while giving the 
Irish Party less power than they at pre- 
sent possessed to set up or to overthrow 


Ministries. The Land Question was 
the most difficult of all the ques- 
tions with which the Government 


had to deal in Ireland. It was not 
touched upon in the present Bill. It 
was said, and said truly, by Aristotle, 
the father of political science, “The 
protection of property is the principal 
care of statesmen, it being the question 
ou which all revolutions depend.” Every 
Royal Commission had recommended a 
large conversion of the Irish occupiers 
into owners, with the assistance of the 
State. The principle had been accepted 
by statesmen on both sides. It was ob- 
vious that the policy of land purchase 
could only be carried through by agree- 
ment on the part of responsible statesmen 
on both sides. Not only in relation to 
land, but in regard to the whole of the 
complex and difficult Irish Question, 
was it not true that until some general 
agreement was obtained on the leading 
principles it was impossible that the work 
of legislation could be completed ? The 
late Government, although strongly 
opposed to Mr. Gladstone's proposals 
in 1886, did not hesitate to proceed on 
similar lines when they came into Office. 
They began with an expenditure of 
£10,000,000 under the Ashbourne Acts. 
They made a further proposal to raise 
£33,000,000 for the same purpose. The 
principle of State-aided land purchase 
having once been adopted we must goon 
to the end. That was the opinion of the 
Lord Chancellor. His noble and learne | 
Friend on the Woolsack, addressing the 
Eighty Club in 1889, said— 

“TI think it would be poor kindness to the 
Irish Legislature to leave them the task of deal- 
ing with the Land Question.” 

It was only by agreement on both sides 
that such an arrangement could be 
adopted, and until such an agreement had 
been arrived at it would be impossible 
that our legislation in regard to Ireland 
could take a final shape. When the 
principles had been fixed the task of 
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framing a measure could be entrusted, as 
it was suggested by Lord Rosebery in a 
speech delivered at Northwich. He sug- 
gested when the general principles had | 
been fixed a Royal Commission should | 
be appointed consisting of some of their 
most distinguished lawyers and permanent | 
Civil servants of the Crown, to whom 
should be entrusted the framing of the 
measure in all itsdetails. However pro- 
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tracted the delay, if the policy now pro-| 


posed should in the end prove successful, 
nothing could deprive Mr. Gladstone of | 
the credit which was his due for his | 
services to Ireland. In conclusion, let it | 
be remembered that, in dealing with | 


Ireland, Parliament had to deal not only | 


with the inhabitants of an island of | 
limited extent, but with the far larger 
numbers of Irish descent, who were | 


settled in the United States and the | 


Colonies, and whose hostility was the 


source of political difficulties, only to be | 


removed by a policy of conciliation. All 
experience, whether in Europe or in our 
own 
policy. It was idle to talk of separation, 
and to argue that Ireland, under limited 
self-government, could be used as a base 
for hostile operations. 
armed force and every military position 
in the Imperial Government's hands, 
with its fleets filling Irish harbours, how 
could Ireland lift up a finger? Separa- 
tion was not desired by Irishmen them- 
selves. They were not so unintelligent 
that they should fail to see the advantages 
to their country of being joined to and 
protected by a powerful Empire of great 
resources. It was the hope, it was the 
confidence of the Government, that when 
their new plan had been established 
there would be no desire for separation, 
but rather that the Union of the Empire 
would be cemented by indissoluble bonds 
of common interests and reciprocal 
regard. He desired to give a hearty 
general support to the Bill now before 
the House. 


Tue Duxe or NORFOLK said, the | 
noble Lord who had just down had com- 
forted himself for having supported the Bill | 


by putting forward the many Amendments 
he proposed to move if the Bill reached 
the Committee stage. He congratulated 
the noble Lord that he would not be 
called upon to carry into practical effect 
the promise which he had given the 
House. They all knew what was to be 


Lord Brassey 
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the fate of this measure, but he did not 
intend to trouble them again with the 
arguments which were well known. The 
| title of the Bill itself—-it was entitled a 
Bill for the Better Government of Ire- 
land—showed what it was. It was pro- 
moted for the purpose of putting power 
into the hands of a political Party who 
lost no opportunity of showing how un- 
fit they were of undertaking the responsi- 
bility. It put the power in the hands of 
two opposing factions. One of the 
factions had no means or will to reconcile 
its opponents, and no power to bind the 
hostile factions into one people. To the 
Protestants of Ireland the power would 
be wielded by those they felt they could 
not trust, to the Catholics of Ireland it 
dangled before them the dangerous 
| temptations of power that could only be 
grasped by an unholy alliance con- 
demned by the Church, and whose 
Leaders had openly defied the Decrees 
of the Holy See. It came in such 
a shape that showed that capital and 
enterprise were already leaving, and on 
leaving the House of Commons the 
very last words said about it were 
words of protest from those whom 
it was supposed to benefit against 
the Financial Clauses, and that was why 
it was not so much as the last word, but 
rather that it was a second contest that 
would take place in Ireland, because it 
had this Bill for foundation and en- 
couragement in the action which brought 
the Bill about. That was one of the 
reasons which made them feel how futile 
were the hopes of those who looked for 
relief from this measure. He did not 
wish to take up too much time, but he 
thought there were two instances he 
would bring to their minds. One was 
the feeling that the Bill was to be 
amended, and so bring to an end the 
struggle and agitation which had gone 
on so long; and the other feeling that 
England ought to expiate her acts of evil 
government and repent; and, therefore, 
this Act was an Act of tardy reparation 
and justice. Surely they could not admit 
for a moment that this Bill was the price 
and badge of victory of the disunion. 
The noble Earl who moved the Second 
Reading assured the House that the Irish 
would not be so foolish as to carry the 
agitation further, because they knew that 
separation was hopeless, and that behind 
the Bill were the Armies of England. 
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That was a very strange way of in- 
troducing this olive branch. There 
might be among the Home Rule Party 
some who understood well enough that 
there might be a question between sepa- 
ration or civil war, and those who had 
found in the past that agitation paid so 
well might get up an agitation for its 
own sake without really thinking of the 
bribes they dangled before their dupes. 
The point need not be discussed whether 
they intended to go on from demand to 
demand, though they had given their 
own assurance that that was their inten- 
tion, without even paying their Lord- 
ships’ House the compliment of waiting 
to see how they were going to dispose of 
this measure. At a meeting at Dublin 
on the 9th of August, Mr. Redmond 
stated that such a measure of Home Rule 
could not be regarded as final and satis- 
factory by the Irish people. Noble 
Lords opposite might say that repre- 
sented the views of merely a fraction 
of the Irish people; but it showed to 
what sort of people the administration 
of the government of Ireland was to be 
entrusted. At another meeting, on the 
2nd Angust, Mr. -Healy criticised the 
attitude of the Parnellite Party, and said 
that the Home Rule measure must be 
regarded as a compromise—that people 
must not suppose that in this world they 
could get everything they wanted at 
once, and that they ought to know that a 
compromise must be accepted in this 
matter and be glad to accept this Bill. 
Mr. Healy went on to say that’ the Irish 
people could not expect, after 700 years 
of slavery, everything they deserved in 
one day or in one year. He said they 
must be content with laying one stone 
upon another, laying a good foundation, 
and trusting that by-and-bye somebody 
would put on the roof; that they must 
proceed quietly and certainly with their 
work, and in that spirit, animated by 
those views and supported by their 
countrymen, they proposed to proceed to 
the end. He could hardly understand 
the contemptuous indifference to the feel- 
ings of the Gladstonian Party in England, 
which must have been present to Mr. 
Healy’s mind when he made that auda- 
cious statement. It meant that the Irish 
Party were using that Bill as a foundation 
on which to build up an edifice from 
which to attack us. It meant that the 
Federation would be on the floor of the 
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House of Commons, turning out Govern- 
ment after Government for the purpose 
of forcing them to listen to Irish de- 
mands for fear of offending the Irish 
Representatives. He weed not dwell 
further upon the absurdity of this 
measure being looked upon as final. 
He did not deny that there had been 
much of evil in the past in the govern- 
ment of Irelaud which we had to 
make amends for; but the remedy was 
not, having taken from them all power of 
managing their own affairs and having 
sapped and undermined their strength, to 
give them this pretended boon at a time 
when it was sure to be used only by one 
Party against another in that unhappy 
country. He well knew what the Roman 
Catholic Church had suffered in Ireland, 
but he held the conviction that the 
Chureh in Ireland could look with trust 
and confidence to the Government of this 
united country to meet every fair and 
just demand and to right anything which 
might be wrong. Much might also be 
achieved by a steady policy in the diree- 
tion of developing the resources of the 
country. No one could deny that during 
the few years that the late Government 
were in Office they showed a practical 
determination in this direction. The 
alliance of the Irish Nationalists with the 
Gladstonians was much to be condemned; 
and all must feel that such a union was a 
disgraceful chapter in the public history 
of our country. What answer should be 
given to that disgraceful episode in public 
policy ? Their Lordships were helping 
to shape that answer by the course they 
intended to take on this Bill. It was for 
their Lordships to give the nation time to 
reflect on what it was doing, time to 
take care that this did not become an 
accepted policy, and in order to see 
whether the people were really prepared 
to follow Leaders in such a disgraceful 
use of power. The throwing out of this 
Bill by a large majority would make the 
people of this country pause and consider 
that in the Constitutional safeguards 
with which the wisdom of our forefathers 
had provided us we might look for, 
perhaps, a slow but a wise and general 
unfolding for the everlasting good of the 
people, and that this would be better than 
the fads of statesmen who, seeking to 
gratify their personal ambition, put the 
nation and the Empire in the jeopardy in 
which it had stood of lute. He trusted 
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that their Lordships would, by a large 
majority, throw out the Bill. 

Lorpv MUSKERRY said, when he 
had the honour of addressing their Lord- 
ships in February last he told them he 
had been for nearly 18 years a constant 
resident in Ireland. He merely reminded 
them of this to show their Lordships he 
had a practical knowledge of the subject 
he was speaking about. To his mind, 
this Home Rule Bill showed on the part 
of those responsible for it either a criminal 
disregard for the welfare of the country 
and its inhabitants, or an utter ignorance 
of Ireland and the Irish, together with a 
childlike trust and belief in the repre- 
sentations of the Irish so-called National 
Party. A few years ago there had been 
three Parties in Ireland—Conservatives, 
Liberals, and those who now called 
themselves Nationalists —the latter Party 
hating, or professing to hate, England 
and all things English, except English 
money—that they did not hate. At the 
present time there were three Parties— 
Loyalists, Nationalists (with their feel- 
ings towards England unchanged), and 
a third Party, and a very large Party— 
he meant those who were content with 
and appreciated the Rule they were 
living under, with its safeguards to life 
and property, and who dreaded the 
results that they kuew would follow 
Home Rule. But these people were 
afraid to give their real views—afraid of 
the Natioual Party as represented in 
every district and small village in Ireland 
by those who had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose, by those who were too 
idle to work, and who kept the honest 
and industrious man in terror for his pro- 
perty—aye, and for his life—should he 
venture to disagree with them. Now, 
what were the grounds for giving Ireland 
Home Rule ? The wish of the majority ? 
Well, nearly everyone who had any 
stake in the country—merchants, traders, 
professional men, and landowners—were 
utterly against it. And were the majority 
in favour of it? He said the National 
Members in Parliament did not represeut 
the majority, as they claimed, for, as he 
had said before, a large number of the 
people of Ireland were afraid to show 
their real feelings. The Ballot, he 
assured their Lordships, was very little 
protection in Ireland. “Ireland, a 
nation!” That was the great toast of 
the National Party—“ Ireland, a nation !” 
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If Ireland was a nation she had a right 
to the following : The right to choose her 
own form of Government, and to say 
whether it should be a Monarchy or a 
Republic; the right to separate from 
Great Britain now or at any other time ; 
the right to her own Army and Navy 
and foreign policy; and the right to 
absolutely control her own trade and 
taxation. If they granted Home Rule on 
the ground of her being a nation they 
could not refuse separation hereafter if it 
were demanded. As to Ireland’s nation- 
ality, he would quote Mr. Gladstone (as 
reported in The Daily News, June 26, 
1886)— 

“ Are you aware—probably many of you are— 

that of the population of Ireland by far the 
greater number are of British descent?” 
Now as to the commercial progress of 
Ireland under the present rule: In 1852 
the Revenue of Ireland was £4,500,000 ; 
in 1885 it was £8,000,000, an increase 
of 77 per cent. In 1852 the tonnage of 
shipping entering Irish ports was 
5,000,000 ; in 1885 it was 13,000,000, 
an increase of 160 per cent. . In 1852 
the Excise Duties of Ireland were 
£1,500,000 ; in 1885 they had grown to 
£4,500,000, an increase of 200 per cent. 
In 1849 the amount in the Savings Banks 
of Ireland was £1,200,000; and in 1887 it 
was £5,340,000, un increase of 340 per 
cent. In the Post Office Savings 
Banks (being the popular banks with 
poorer depositors) the amount in 1870 
was only £583,165; in 1888 it had 
grown to £3,123,000, an increase of 
450 per ceut. in 18 years. Surely that 
showed progress, and that the present 
mode of government was doing good to 
the country. They could rule Ireland if 
they would—she ouly wanted a strong 
and resolute Government in order to be 
prosperous and happy. At Aberdeen, in 
1871, Mr. Gladstone said—and let their 
Lordships remember that since then 
many Acts had been passed, such as the 
Land Act, Arrears Act, Franchise Act, 
Relief Act—all to please the Nationalists 
—the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“TI have looked in vain for the setting forth 
of any practical scheme of policy which the 
Imperial Parliament is not equal to deal with, 
and which is to be brought about by Home 
Rule. There is nothing Ireland has 
asked, and which this country and this Parlia- 
ment have refused. This Parliament has done 
for Ireland what it would have scrupled to do 
for England and for Scotland. . . . What 
are the inequalities of England and Ireland? I 
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declare that I know none, except that there are 
certain taxes still remaining which are levied 
-over Englishmen and Scotchmen, and which are 
not levied over Irishmen; and, likewise, that 
there are certain purposes for which public 
money is freely and. largely given in Ireland, 
and for which it is not given in England or 
Scotland.” 


And now, to show their Lordships the 
state of Ireland before the Union, under 
a Home Rule Parliament, he would read 
an extract from the speech of Lord 
Clare, the then Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land. Advocating the Union, the noble 
and learned Lord said (on the 10th 
February, 1800)— 


“T will now appeal to every dispassionate 
man who hears me whether I have in anything 
misstated or exaggerated the calamitous situa- 
tion of my country, or the coalition of vice and 
folly which has long undermined her happiness, 
and at this hour loudly threatens her existence. 
It is gravely inculcated, I know— Let the 
British Minister leave us to ourselves, and we 
are very well as we are.’ ‘We are very well as 
we are.” Gracious God! of what materials 
must the heart of that man be com , who 
knows the state of the country, and will coldly 
tell us ‘ we are very well as we are?’ ‘ We are 
very well as weare.’ We have not three years 
of redemption from bankruptcy or intolerable 
taxation, nor one hour’s security against the 
renewal of exterminating civil war. ‘ We are 
very well as we are.’ Look to your Statute 
Book — Session after Session have you been 
compelled to enact laws of unexampled 
rigour and novelty to repress the horrible ex- 
cesses of the mass of your people; and the 
fury of murder and pillage and desolation have 
so outrun all legislative exertion that you 
have been at length driven to the hard necessity 
of breaking down the pale of the Municipal 
Law, and putting your country under the ban 
of military government; and in every little 
circle of dignity and independence we hear 
whispers of discontent at the temperate dis- 
<retion with which it is administered. ‘ We are 
very well as we are.’ Look to the old revo- 
lutionary Government of the Irish Union, and 
the modern revolutionary Government of the 
Irish Consulate, canvassing the dregs of that 
rebel democracy for a renewal of popular fer- 
ment and outrage to overcome the ps rome 
of Parliament. ‘We are very well as we are.’ 
Look to your civil and religious dissensions— 
look to the fury of political faction, and the 
torrents of human blood that stain the face of 
your country, and of what material is that man 
composed who will not listen with patience and 
goodwill to any proposition that can be made 
to him for composing the distractions, and 
healing the wounds, and alienating the miseries 
of this devoted nation? ‘We are very well as 
we are.’ Look to your finances, and, I 
repeat, you have not redemption for three 
years from public bankruptcy, or a burden 
of taxation which will sink every gentle- 
man of property in the country. . ... 
We raise a Revenue of more than £230, 
on British goods imported into Ireland ; and in 
return the Revenue raised by England on the 
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importation of Irish produce is little more than 
£10,000. And what are the offerings of grati- 
tude and duty on our part in return for these 
benefits and advantages? A declaration of war 
by any Foreign Power against the British 
nation is the signal for faction and rebellion in 
Ireland. The received maxim is, not to forego 
the opportunity of foreign war to press forward 
Irish claims, and ripen every difference and dis- 
content with the British Government into a 
ground of permanent and rancorous national 
hostility ; insomuch that, in time of difficulty 
and danger, Great Britain, so far from deriving 
support or security from her connection with 
Ireland, feels it as a millstone hung upon her 
neck. . . Anotherargument against a Legis- 
lative Union is, that it will drive your nobility 
and gentry from their own country, and prac- 
tically impoverish the Metropolis. With respect 
to emigration, look to the number of Irish emi- 
grants who now crowd every village in Great 
Britain, and have beendriven to seek an asylum 
there from the brutal fury of the [rish people 
and the cold-blooded treachery of their own 
domestics, palpably fomented and encouraged 
by Irish faction and Irish treason. And let any 
dispassionate man say whether the evil of emi- 
gration can ever be greater than it is at this day. 
If we are to live in a perpetual storm here; ifit 
is to remain at the discretion of every adven- 
turer, of feeble and ostentatious talents, un- 
governed bya particle of judgment or discretion, 
to dress up fictitious grievances for popular 
delusion, and let loose a savage and barbarous 
people upon the property and respect of the 
Irish nation—what gentleman who has the 
means of living out of this country will be in- 
duced to remain in it?” 


In that passage their Lordships had a 
picture of Ireland before the Union. No 
one could say it was a pleasing one. 
Were they going to throw her back into 
the same condition? Many wise and 
able men had built up and consolidated 
this great Empire year by year, and reign 
after reign. Were their Lordships going 
to be the first to commence the process 
of dismemberment and destruction ? Let 
them remember that the men at whose 
instance this most unpatriotic measure 
had been brought forward had made no 
secret-—when out of England—of their 
hatred for, and their wish to injure, 
England. He saw noble Lords opposite 
who had been Her Majesty’s Viceroys in 
Ireland. One of them, at least, must 
well know the sentiments expressed as 
to England by many of the present 
Nationalist Members of Parliament. The 
noble Lords have had a very short stay 
in Ireland—as, he regretted to say, had 
been the custom with most Viceroys - 
since the time of Queen Elizabeth—for 
their Lordships would know that Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in his history, said— 
D ‘ 
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“Our Princes have commonly left their 

Deputies in Ireland three years, whence, by 
reason of the shortness of their time, many of 
them have returned as wise as they went out ; 
others have profited more; and yet, when they 
began but to know the first rudiments of war 
and government fitting the country, they have 
been called home, and new apprentices sent in 
their places, to the great prejudice both of this 
and that estate.” 
But even that short stay ought to have 
shown noble Lords sufficient to pre- 
vent them supporting this Bill. Or were 
Party interests to be supreme before Ire- 
land’s good—before the safety and welfare 
of England and the Empire? This Bill 
was todestroy the Union of England and 
Ireland. Pass it, and who could say 
what would be the next tie they would 
be asked tosever? They dared not pass 
it! No one who had any regard for his 
country could entertain the thought of 
doing so. And as for Ireland, if, as 
Churchmen said, they were responsible 
hereafter for deeds done on this earth, 
already a heavy reckoning lay with 
those at the head of the Government for 
crimes committed and blood spilled during 
the past few years. He implored their 
Lordships not to let the crime of passing 
this Bill be added—for crime it would 
be, and a cowardly crime ; for besides 
the immense injury to all Ireland, they 
would thereby forsake and desert those 
who had always been their loyal and 
faithful friends, and had trusted in the 
honour of the British Government. The 
most charitable way to account for this 
Bill ever seeing the light was to think 
of its author or authors suffering from 
aberration of the intellect! No Govern- 
ment had any right, either for Party pur- 
poses or to satisfy the outery of sedition, 
to plunge a whole country in ruin; and 
he told their Lordships—and, as they 
need not to be reminded, he knew the 
country well—tbat as certainly as they 
granted Home Rule to Ireland so surely 
would arise the same condition of things 
that Lord Clare had described in his 
speech 93 years ago. 

Eart COWPER said, the Bill had 
been so thoroughly discussed that it was 
rather difficult to find new arguments or 
to touch upon points which had not been 
_ touched upon before. “Following the 

great Debate which had lately taken 

in the other House, their Lordships, 
no doubt, felt rather bewildered, and 
were rather in the position of men who 
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could not see the wood because of the 
trees ; but their Lordships in that House, 
from the fact of their removal from the 
ordinary strife of politics and from their 
elevated position—from being, as it were, 
set up in a balloon—could take a clearer 
view. It struck him that those who 
advocated this measure had never suc- 
ceeded in establishing the fundamental 
point which ought to be the base of their 
whole argument—that there was a real 
demand in Ireland for Home Rule for its 
own sake. He knew it had been adopted 
there by a large Party, but that was 
under peculiar circumstances. He would 
not go back as far as the Union; he 
would take a point within the recollec- 
tion of those who were middle-aged or 
oldish people. He would take the 
Fenian movement, with which the noble 
Earlon the Front Bench the Leader of the 
House had so successfully grappled, in 
1865, and would ask whether that move- 
ment had anything in the world to do with 
Home Rule—whether it did not, in fact, 
aim at the foundation of an Irish Re- 
public ? Was it not the fact that, till 
Mr. Parnell took up Home Rule in com- 
bination with other things, it 
was never’ made a cry at all? 
It was by working on the very 
natural wish of the Irish farmers to pay 
as little rent as possible that Mr. Parnell 
and his friends were enabled to get such 
a hold of the Irish people, assisted and 
reinforced by the Fenian Clubs that still 
existed throughout the country. No 
wonder, then, that when Mr. Gladstone 
adopted Home Rule in 1886 he found a 
large—nay, an overwhelming—body of 
Irishmen in its favour. He maintained 
that there was no evidence to show that 
there was ever such a longing on the 
part of the Irish people for a Parliament 
to manage their own affairs as there was 
among the Hungarians or in the Spanish 
Provinces. On the contrary, he said the 
genius of the Irish people was not in 
favour of,and did not induce them to have 
any great wish for, Local Government to 
manage their own affairs. It was a nation 
fond of centralisation. This was the 
mark of a nation either in its infancy or 
its decadence. The Land League was 
one of the most despotic authorities that 
ever existed. That organisation showed 
the genius of the Irish people. It was 
not in the nature of the Irish people to 
wish for a Parliament to manage their 
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own local affairs, though it was in their 
nature to wish to be an independent 
nation. No one had seriously maintained 
that a Parliament in Dublin would be 
able to do more for the Irish people than 
the Parliament at Westminster, which for 
many years past had shown a sincere desire 
to remedy every practical grievance ex- 
perienced in Ireland and more so every 
day. The argument for a Parliament in 
Dublin was not that it would be more 
than a Parliament in Westminster, but 
that they would be meeting the 
wishes of the Irish people by giving it; 
and as he maintained that it was not really 
the wish of the Irish people, that argu- 
ment fell to the ground. Nobody would 
ever make him believe, nor was there any 
evidence to show, that the Conservative 
Government ever contemplated bringing 
forward anything in the nature of Home 
Rule, or anything which would satisfy 
the demands of the Irish Nationalists. 
He could quite understand Lord Spencer 
being convinced that there would be the 
greatest difficulty in putting down Irish 
disaffection ; but it had been shown that 
much could be done by firm government 
without a single innocent man suffering in 
the slightest degree. Their Lordships 
knew that at the end of the six years of 
the late Government the policy which they 
had pursued was not really unpopular in 
Ireland. It was impossible to say that 
the small majority obtained by the 
present Government from the whole of 
the United Kingdom was got together by 
disgust at so-called coercion. That small 
majority could be accounted for by the 
promises made to the agricultural labourer 
and to various others. In most cases when 
a measure was brought forward there 
were strong reasons for as well as against 
it ; and what their Lordships had to do 
was to weigh the advantages against the 
disadvantages. But he honestly believed 
that in this case the advantages were 
almost none, and that there were serious 
disadvantages and serious. evils to be 
apprehended from the Bill which, in the 
opinion even of those who proposed it, 
could not be denied. In the first place, 
it could not be denied that to a certain 
degree the Executive of this country 
would be weakened in time of difficulty. 
Surely, if we were engaged in a death 
struggle with any Foreign Power it must 
weaken us. These Islands were made 
by Nature to belong to one another ; 
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and, therefore, they ought not to have two 
different Parliaments and two different 
Executives. One of the reasons why 
Mr. Pitt promoted the Union was that 
the power of these countries might be 
consolidated, and that they might be 
able to present a united front to the 
enemy. What would be our position if 
night after night Resolutions were passed 
in an Irish Legislature declaring against 
the Sister Country and in favour of an 
opponent—France or America, or any 
other Power? Was it not merely 
possible, but extremely likely, that the 
Irish majority might be in favour of our 
enemies and against ourselves? And 
how could we stop it? What would be 
our position if there were Debates in a 
Parliament in Dublin against the Mother 
Country and in favour of our opponents ? 
If Ireland were disaffacted, how much 
more difficult would our position be made 
in face of an enemy! Now, at any rate, 
we had a splendid force of Constabulary 
in Ireland, and a population of 1,500,000 
or 2,000,000 who, whatever might have 
been the case 100 years ago, were 
now thoroughly loyal. If we abandoned 
them and gave them over into the hands 
of their enemies, was it possible that they 
would not have bitter feelings against 
us? It was not in human nature that 
they would not. He would not enlarge 
ou the shame of abandoning those people. 
Government by majority was perhaps 
the best; but when there were two 
Parties strongly divided from one 
another, and one was considerably larger, 
it was quite in the nature of things that 
the smaller would be oppressed. It was 
impossible to say that this Bill had been 
sent up to their Lordships after thorough 
discussion in the other House. They 
knew that only about a fourth of it had 
been discussed, and that the rest was 
passed without any discussion whatever. 
The Closure had been compared to the 
guillotine; but the guillotine was a neat, 
beautiful, well-acting instrument, which 
was a great deal too good to be com- 
pared to the clumsy process, which was 
more like the clumsy process of behead- 
ing which used to take place in former 
days, by which the victim was horribly 
mangled before he was despatched. What 
was the opinion of the people of England 
ing this measure? Even at the 
last Election ithere was no demonstra- 
tion in its favour, and the people 
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had not been consulted on many of 
its most important provisions. They 
had not been consulted, for instance, in 
regard to the retention of the Irish Mem- 
bers. On the contrary, they were led to 
expect that the Irish Members would be 
retained only for Imperial purposes, but 
their retention for all purposes had never 
been before the country at all. Then 
there was the question of Imperial con- 
trol. On every Gladstonian platform in 
the country it had been said that there 
was to be such and such control. That 
part of the Bill had been shown up, and 
no one could say that the Imperial con- 
trol now proposed was of much good. 
He was convinced, as he thought were 
most of their Lordships, that if: the 
people were to give an opinion now they 
would give it against the Bill. In every 
free country of the civilised world there 
was some check in order to prevent any 
fundamental change in the Constitution. 
We were not accustomed to look to 
foreign countries for any lesson in Parlia- 
mentary Goyernment, because we 
thought that we knew very much more 
about it ; but if a gigantic alteration like 
this was to be made in a single Session, 
by the aid of the Closure, without 
adequate discussion, and by the vote of a 
small majority, our Constitution, instead 
of being complicated and _ ingenious, 
would become one of the crudest and 
most dangerous description. If for the 
future the Closure was not to be the ex- 
ception, but the rule—if the Second 
Chamber was to be abolished, or only to 
exist on the condition that it performed 
no functions, they would be in such a 
state of anarchy that they would be 
obliged to adopt some check like those 
of other nations in order to prevent 
violent changes in the Constitution. But 
the danger was upon them. There 
might be a better check than a Second 
Chamber. Like many of their Lord- 
ships he had always been in favour of 
reform in regard to the House ; but when 
the coach was in full gallop was not the 
time to think whether it was fitted with 
the best possible brake ; they must use 
the one they had got to the best possible 
advantage. For the sake of the people 
of this country, especially when nine- 
tenths of them were of opinion that the 
Bill would be most disastrous to England, 
and to the Empire, and most of all to 
Ireland, their Lordships ought to insist 
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on this Bill being referred to the country. 
An attempt might be made to show that 
the House of Lords had always thrown 
out popular or Liberal measures, and this 
Home Rule Bill will be called a Liberal 
measure, because it was supported by the 
bulk of the Liberal Party. He admitted 
that there was an overwhelming majority 
in the House against the present Go- 
vernment; but Mr. Gladstone had 
created many Peers, and seven years 
ago there was a Party of 100 or 120 
Liberal Peers constant in their attendance 
and well able to hold their ownin Debate. 
Where were they now? Heremembered 
the time when the first disastrous Home 
Rule Bill was sprung upon the country, in 
1886, and the great schism took place. The 
Liberal Party was then simply annihilated. 
At the first meeting of the Liberal 
Unionists, in 1886, everyone present re- 
marked that it was exactly like one of 
Lord Granville’s dinners with Lord 
Granville left out. So many Liberal 
Peers had joined the Unionist Party that 
if the Conservative Party were to stand 
aside and take no part in Friday’s 
division the Libera] Unionist Peers alone 
would put the Government in a minority, 
and these Peers, be it remembered, had 
hitherto voted in favour of every Liberal 
measure, and were still prepared to sup- 
port every real, sound Liberal measure 
that might be brought forward. He 
knew that they were about to take a 
most important step. It would be mad- 
ness in that House to go against the real 
opinion of the country, and generally it 
would be a dangerous course for their 
Lordships to oppose the Representatives 
of the people. But this was an occasion 
when the danger was not so great. He 
appreciated fully the responsibility which 
they were about to undertake; but he 
believed that the course which they in- 
tended to pursue was one which they 
ought to follow, even if there were danger 
of their sacrificing themselves altogether, 
and that they. should no longer remain as 
one of the Estates of the Realm. He 
believed, however, that there was no 
such danger ahead, and that their rejec- 
tion of this Bill was necessary for the 
safety, honour, and integrity of the 
country. The vote which he would 
register on Friday against this Bill 
would be given with a clear conscience, 
and with almost greater satisfaction than 
on any former occasion. 
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*Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, he would 
not follow the noble Lord into the very 
interesting inquiry he had instituted into 
the exact quality of the Irish nature, its 
morbid inclination to follow Leaders, 
and its morbid disinclination for anything 
like self-government. Nor did he intend 
to follow the noble Lord into the nume- 
rous and somewhat complex considera- 
tions of other kinds which he had 
presented to them. But his noble Friend 
had laid very natural stress upon the 
isolation of Ulster and upon Ulster’s 
apprehensions. There was one point, 
however, which he had not touched upon. 
Seven years ago there was a very general 
agreement as to the Ulster question, 
that if Ulster persisted in her objections 
to Home Rule her case would have 
to be dealt with by separate treat- 
ment of some kind, but he would 
point out that an offer of separate treat- 
ment had been actually made to Ulster 
and had been rejected by the Representa- 
tives of that Province. He did not con- 
tend that this showed any acquiescence 
on the part of Ulster in the policy of 
Home Rule, but it was a tribute to the 
soundness of the ground upon which 
this Home Rule policy was based, that 
ground being the determination of the 
Irish people, independently of province 
or creed, to stand or fall together. Much 
had been said about the character of the 
Irish Members. In his opinion their 
character had been commented upon some- 
what harshly. He was asked, ** How can 
you think of handing over the government 
of Ireland to such men as these?” In 
reply he would point out that they did 
not propose to hand over the government 
of Ireland to the Nationalist Members, 
but to the people of Ireland, who knew 
that it would be to their interest to send 
Representatives to the Irish Parliament 
who would behave with prudence and 
moderation and honesty. The atti- 
tude of the Opposition and others 
towards the Irish Members had never 
been quite fair. When an _ Irish 
Member talked savagely the Opposi- 
tion at once said, * There is the real 
man,” but when he talked fairly and 
moderately they said, “He speaks 
falsely.” The Opposition always looked 
back to days which were not these days, 
to days when the cause of the Nationalist 
Members was a desperate cause, to 
speeches which were delivered in Kansas 
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City, or Civeinnati, or, as the noble Duke 
had reminded them, in Committee Room 
No. 15. But the Opposition turned 
deaf ears to what Irish Members said in 
another place in the year 1893 when they 
were brought face to face with the great 
responsibilities which the Government 
were proposing toentrust tothem. Irish 
Members spoke fairly, reasonably, and 
in his opinion perfectly honestly. Pass- 
ing to the general consideration of the 
principle of the Bill, he must, like other 
noble Lords, apologise for the use of 
quotations. Whether it was that people 
had spoken so much, or that people had 
spoken so well, he was always knocking 
up against his own views expressed by 
somebody else far better than he could 
hope to express them for himself. He 
would, however, give their Lordships 
his word that these quotations would be 
as few as possible, and that he would 
use them, not with the object of bringing 
home inconsistencies, but of illustrating 
hisargument. Indeed, he might observe 
that after a diligent study of the litera- 
ture of the subject from the earliest 
times, he was tempted to ask in regard 
to such terms as consistency and incon- 
sistency, “ Who, then, shall be saved ?” 
He would begin with Mr. Chamberlain. 
Although he once declared that he could 
not allow such antiquities—picturesque 
antiquities he admitted—as their Lord- 
ships’ House “to control the destinies of 
a free Empire,” everybody liked to 
hear what Mr. Chamberlain had to say. 
Mr. Chamberlain, always a great spe- 
cialist on the Irish Question and the 
rights of property, in more recent years 
had become the consulting, if not the 
resident, physician of noble Lords oppo- 
site. He did not think he had very 
lately laid down specific lines of treat- 
ment for Ireland beyond that a Unionist 
Government was to come back to Office ; 
but he did so in 1885, and this was what 
he said ought to be done for her case— 
“While we have to conciliate the national 
sentiment of Ireland we have to find a safe 
means between separation on the one hand, 
which would be disastrous to Ireland and 
dangerous to England, and on the other 
that excessive ‘centralisation which throws 
upon the English Parliament and upon 
English officials the duty and burden of super- 
vising every petty detail of Irish local affairs, 
which stifles the national life, which 
the sense of et which keeps 


people in ignorance of the and 
of government, and which produces a perpetual 
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feeling of irritation while it obstructs all 
necessary legislation. That is the problem, 
and I do not believe that the resources of states- 
manship are exhausted, or that it will be impos- 
sible to find a solution.” 

How clearly and concisely put ! might 
not these have been the instructions to the 
draftsman of this Bill? His noble 
Friend Lord Thring would have known 
exactly how to deal with them. Mr. 
Chamberlain was right. The problem 
was not insoluble, the resources of 
statesmanship were not exhausted, and 
this Bill was the solution, He 
agreed with the noble Duke who had 
moved the rejection of the Bill that every 
man had a right to change his opinion on 
any question of policy and policy, and he 
was free to admit that he had completely 
changed his mind upon this Irish Ques- 
tion since 1885 and 1886. He was glad, 
however, of this occasion to give his reasons 
for this change. His position then was 
one which he imagined was common to 
many Liberal Unionists. Significant as 
the Irish elections of 1885 and 1886 were, 
he was not satisfied that Ireland was tell- 
ing Parliament what she wanted, or that 
she really knew what she wanted. He 
distrusted the sentimentality with which, 
as it seemed to him, an economic and ad- 
ministrative problem had been invested. 
He was sceptical about the long brutality 
of Great Britain and the slow martyrdom 
of Ireland. He hardened his heart, and, 
what was more important in such matters, 
his head, against the national sentiment 
contention. He had thought if some 
enchanter’s wand could send up the 
prices of Irish stock and agricultural 
produce 50 per cent. and keep them 
there, no more would be heard 
of Home Rule. He used to say, let 
Ireland be freed from intimidation and 
agitation by a vigorous administration, 
and, given such an administration a fair 
trial, she would shake England by the 
hand and say, “ You have freed us from 
an intolerable state of things.” He 
asked for a further sign before he would 
believe that we were face to face, not 
with a surface discontent, but with a 
pervading national sentiment. The 
sign was given when six years of 
Unionist government—the very kind of 
government he wished to see tried—was 
tested by an appeal to the Irish electors 
last year. What was the result ? Ireland 
grateful, Ireland rational, Ireland freed 
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from intimidation, freed from agitation, 
returned a Nationalist majority substan- 
tially the same as in 1885-6. In the 
light of this solid Nationalist vote in 
1892, what was the teaching of those 
six years? Opinions naturally differed. 
This, for instance, was the comfortable 
opinion of a prominent Member of the 
last Administration, who might be taken 
to represent the average Unionist view. 
He asked an attentive audience what 
was the position in 1893 after seven years’ 
experience, and he genially answered 
himself thus— 

“Under the firm and courageous administra- 
tion of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Balfour) the 
necessity for Home Rule, as far as social order 
is concerned, has proved to be nothing but a 
bugbear, nothing but moonshine.” 

He would not follow that gentleman 
either into the nature of moonshine or 
bugbears, but he would like to get at what 
was understood by “social order?” As 
his noble Friend Lord Spencer had said, 
the real test, the only test, of social order 
in communities which enjoyed the privi- 
leges of free institutions was not whether 
the governors, but the governed, were 
satisfied. Social order must take its 
roots in the consent and affection of the 
people. If he was right in his interpre- 
tation of social order, and he hardly 
thought his contention would be dis- 
puted, where were they landed? On 
a desolate shore for this prominent 
Unionist and his seven years’ ex- 
perience. His whole proposition—and 
the proposition involved all that was 
understood by Unionism—fell to the 
ground. The verdict passed upon the 
seven years’ experience he pointed to by 
the Irish electors last August proved, not 
that there was no necessity for Home 
Rule, but that the opposite policy, the 
firm and courageous administration of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Balfour), had 
failed to establish social order. What 
was the consequence ? the inevitable con- 
clusion? Why, it was this: the neces- 
sity for an alternative policy. There 
were only two ways of dealing with the 
Irish Question—the way of noble Lords 
opposite and the way proposed under 
the Bill. And here he found bimself in 
very tolerable disagreement with his noble 
Friend (Lord Cowper). The Unionist 
policy had been administered for seven 
years, and at the end of it they were no 
nearer than at the beginning to securing 
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the elementary conditions of social order. 
Now, could this failure be in any way 
accounted for by extraneous causes ? 
it was only fair to inquire. The 
noble Marquess had a great chance 
in 1885, if he could have seen his way to 
settle the Irish Question in concert with 
Mr. Gladstone, and in accordance with 
the wishes of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party. But he could not see his way to 
do that. He had another great chance 
in 1886. His resources were consider- 
able, and even unusual. He had a 
resolute majority in the House of Com- 


mons, a magnificent majority in the 


House of Lords ; the power of the purse, 
the power of the Press, and influential 
and instructed opinion largely with him, 
able men at his back, inside and outside 
his Cabinet, inside and outside his Party. 
This was no Cabinet of compromise, or 
caretakers, as in 1885. There was to be 
none of the natural and innocent vacilla- 
tions of 1885. The faintest shadow of 
turning towards the Irish Parliamentary 
Party was to be as an accursed thing. 
The Government was in earnest. The 
noble Duke had said the Irish Ques- 
tion had never been before the country. 
[The Marquess of Satispury : The Bill. ] 
The Bill involved the Irish Question. 
The noble Marquess himself, speak- 
ing at the Conservative Club in 1887, 
declared that the word “Ireland” sum- 
marised the politics of the moment. 
They were summarised in that word all 
through the six years of firm administra- 
tion, and at the polls in 1892. Upon the 
whole, those six years were good years. 
There were fair harvests and fair 
agricultural, prices. At a not inoppor- 
tune moment for the noble Marquess 
the stars in their courses declared them- 
selves Unionists. It seemed as if the 
Irish Party was bresched and must share 
the fate of a house divided against 
itself. All this was good, and Mr. 
Balfour certainly ruled and governed 
Ireland with courage and determination. 
If his circumstances obliged him into ex- 
ceptional legislation, his inclinations led 
him into exceptional beneficence. The 
cup was sweetened. He had only to 
point to the Light Railways, and 
Drainage Acts, and the work of 
the Congested Districts Board, which 
showered all Sorts of good things on the 
Irish peasantry, from Scotch seed 
potatoes to bantam poultry. He did 
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not believe all he saw in the news- . 
papers, but he liked to believe this, that 
in one of the poorest districts a pig— 
the only. individual, he understood, in 
Ireland. who paid his rent—was named 
Arthur James Balfour, after the Chief 
Secretary. That surely was an eloquent 
tribute to resolute government. In 
short, he believed they had seen re- 
solute government as well done as 
was possible. But it would not do, 
because they had not the people 
of Ireland with them. Failing the 
millennium of Unionist government or 
the disfranchisement of Ireland, they had 
to reckon with the Irish people. Unionists 
asked for time. How much more time 
did they want? The see-saw of coercion 
and concession was no new discovery. 
It was the old miserable habit that had 
prevailed during the best part of the cen- 
tury. Moreover, the average duration of 
Ministries during the last 50 years was 
several months under four years, and 
therefore the late Government had in 
that respect an exceptional opportunity. 
But, granted that they had perpetuity of 
office, what had they to rely upon? 
Local Government, he would be told, 
was to make straight paths for their 
feet, the rough places smooth, satisfy 
Irish sentiment. But the Irish people 
did not want it. The Unionists them- 
selves did not believe in it, and the 
days of miracles were over. Its 
author, speaking with perfect frank- 
uess, said that, as a means of substituting 
a good for a bad state of society, he did 
not class it with his Land Bill, his Rail- 
way Bill, his Congested Districts Board 
Bill, or his Coercion Bill, and he added— 
“IT do not anticipate any of the advantages 
for Ireland which she has derived from any of 
the four Bills to which I have referred.” 
So much for Local Government from the 
point of view of the Unionists. If ever 
there was a quack remedy for a sore 
disease that was one. How could they 
hope to get rid of the people of Ireland ? 
They might have once, but they gave 
them the franchise in 1884. Their 
Lordships’ House did not divide against 
that measnre, and the noble Marquess 
himself seemed to have recognised 
it as a turning point from which 
there was no going back. Speak- 
ing at Newport in 1885 in regard to the 
renewal of exceptional legislation, the 
noble Marquess said— 
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“You have passed an Act of Parliament 
giving supreme power to the great mass of the 

ish people ‘lo my mind, the renewal of ex- 
ceptional legislation against a population whom 
you had treated legislatively to this marked 
confidence is so gross in its inconsistency that 
you could not possibly hope to renew auy legisla- 
tion which expressed on one side a distrust of 


what on the other side your legislation had so | 


strongly emphasised.” 

That was the noble Marquess’s view of 
the importance and significance of the 
position in 1885 as it was affected by 
the Franchise Act of 1884. “ Supreme 
power” and “marked confidence” were 
strong expressions—perhaps too strong 
for 1884, but not too strong when taken 
in relation 
1886, and 1892. The Government had 
given these facts full value in the Bill, 


just as the noble Marquess wished to | 


give them their full value in 1884. They 
disliked gross inconsistencies as much 
as the noble Marquess, and they held 
that a people who had been treated 
legislatively with marked confidence 
were entitled to have their opinions 
considered as to how they would and 
how they would not be 
His general conclusions were that 
Unionist policy: in Treland had failed ; 


that this failure could not be accounted | 
for by lack of time, as in its essential | 
features it had had nearly a century’s | 


trial; and that failing perpetuity of 
office by Unionists or the disfranchise- 
ment of Ireland (both of which were 
impossible), it had no better hope of 
success in the future. 


of Ireland 
her to this 


was the 
and the 
country. 

trial, and the experience formed thereon 
was not formed on insufficient experience. 
Most would admit—whatever abstract or 
.ideal virtues might reside in the idea 
of a legislative Union—that that Union 
had failed in achieving the objects Mr. 
Pitt had in view. Having failed in 
attaching Ireland, had the Union suec- 
ceeded in legislating for her? The 
prime plea of Unionivm was that West- 
minster could do all or more for Ireland 
than she could do for herself. To hear 
some people talk it might be imagined 
that the Imperial Parliament not merely 
satisfied the claims and needs of Ireland 
but even anticipated them. If those 
claims had been satisfied—and he would 
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governed. | 


Mr. Pitt avowed | 
the great object of the Act of Union| 


Ninety-three years was a long | 
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not dispute that Parliament had honestly 
tried to do so—it had been always at Eng- 
land’s own time and at England’s own 
convenience ; according to English ideas 
and even prejudices, and not according to 
Ireland’s. Catholic Emancipation took 
30 years; and from the Devon Commis- 
| sion in 1843 it was nearly as long before 
anything resulted from it. Instances 
might easily be multiplied, but he would 
come to later days—to September, 1886, 
and remind the House of the instructive 
history of Mr. Parnell’s Tenants’ Relief 
Bill. Mr. Parnell gave reasons for the 
necessity of revising judicial rents, and 
| explained that the Bill was a temporary 
measure to meet the existing emergency. 
He advised Parliament to consider it 
seriously and to deal with the emer- 
gency, or he would not be respon- 
sible for the social and agrarian 
trouble which might follow. After being 
denounced by the Secretary for Ireland 
as a measure of gross injustice and con- 
fiscation upon the landlords, after doubts 
had been thrown upon the gravity of the 
crisis, this Bill was hounded out ‘with 
the greatest contumely in the House of 
Commons by a majority of 95. The 
Government then appointed the Cowper 
Commission, which early in 1887 re- 
ported confirming the views taken by 
the Irish Members as to the distress in 
Ireland due to the great fall in prices, 
-and as to the necessity for a reduction 
and revision of judicial rents. But al- 
though the Conservative Government 
dealt with the Land Question in 1887 they 
gave no effect to those recommendations 
in their Bill. The Bill was introduced 
in the House of Lords, and the Govern- 
ment declared that judicial rents were not 
to be revised or the question of judicial 
rents re-opened. In the Commons, how- 
ever, the Liberal Unionists compelled 
the Government to give way on the sub- 
| ject of a revision of judicial rents fixed 
| prior to 1886. And what happened in 
|the Lords when the Commons Amend- 
| ment came up? The noble Marquess still 
held the revision of judicial rents to be 
consfication, but he accepted the Amend- 
ment. Because he said that, if he did 
not do so, he would lose the Ulster vote. 
THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I never said anything of the kind in my 
life. 
*Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, that he 
would read from Hansard. The speech 
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was delivered on the 11th of August, 
1887, and was as follows :— 


“They would have had to face this political 
contingency—that some time or other a Dis- 
solution would have taken place, and an election 
would have been made, in which, owing to the 
overwhelming pressure of a secondarycontroversy 
the votes of the loyal people of Ulster might for 
a time have seemed to be upon the side which 
the Government believed to be absolutely fatal 
to the interests of the Empire.” 
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Irish Roman Catholics were more desirous 
of a settlement than a triumph. He 
believed that that was true of the Irish 
people in 1893. Which did their Lord- 
ships desire, a settlement or a triumph ? 
Was it the triumph of throwing out this 
Bill? That was a foregone conclusion, 
for on Friday, half-an-hour before the 
Division was taken, not a patch of scarlet 


| on the Benches opposite would be visible. 


The Bill then, as amended, was passed, | But their triumph would be short-lived. 


but what had happened in the mean- 
time? There had been 
agitations. The Plan 
had been organised, and the Govern- 
ment was obliged by the state of the 
country to renew the exceptional legisla- 
tion which appeared such a gross in- 
consistency in 1885. “ Delays have 
dangerous ends.” In this case they had 
dismal consequences, as they forced the 
noble Marquess on the one hand into a 
measure of confiscation, and on the other 
into an inconsistency. Sir Robert Peel 
in 1829 said that something must be done 
for Ireland. Something always was being 
done. Since 1869 Parliament had uot 
wearied in the doing of it. Ireland had 
been the objective, as Mr. Chamberlain 
said the other day, of innumerable Bills, 


agrarian | 


of Campaign | 


| It was not a long way through the Lobbies 


back into the House, and when their 
Lordships came back after the Division 


the Irish question would still demand a 


all of which, at all events, had been | 


kindly intended. Yet the stock of Ire- 
land’s grievances accrued, and her dis- 
contents—as Lord Clare said—kept pace 
with her prosperity. He should be told 
it was all the work of the Irish agitator 
and the Irish priests. It was no more 
the Irish agitator and the Irish priests 
than it was the Irish landlord or the 
Irish climate. They were the incidents, 
not the essentials, of the Irish question. 
The essentials of the Irish question were 
dealt with by the Bili their Lordships 
meant to throw out,on the Second Read- 
ing. Lord Carnarvon, whom he might 
stylethe Lord Fitzwilliam of this century, 
once said that the failures in Ireland had 
been somany that their wrecks lay strewn 
all about, but that he should not lightly 
believe that a combination of good govern- 
ment in Ireland, and of good feeling 
in England was a_ hopeless task. 
It was because he did not wish to see 
another failure added to the already long 
list, and because he believed that such a 
combination was not a hopeless task, that 
he should vote sincerely for the Second 
Reading of the Bill. In 1829 a witness 
before the House of Lords said that the 








settlement. 

*Eart CADOGAN : My noble Friend 
began his able if somewhat discursive 
speech by a statement that there is in 
some quarters a morbid inclination to 
follow Leaders. I am not inclined to dis- 
pute the knowledge which my noble 
Friend may possess of that interesting 
game with which my noble Friend and 
his friends opposite must be so well 
acquainted ; but I am entitled to ask 
whether all the Members of the Govern- 
ment who have spoken to-night share 
this morbid feeling of following the 
Leader, and whether we are to take the 
statements made by at least one Mem- 
ber of the Government as representing 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
as they have been hitherto expressed. I 
was not in the House when Lord Brassey 
addressed your Lordships, but I am given 
to understand that among the interesting 
statements he made were the following. 
Speaking. as a Member of the Govern- 
ment he proposed that there should be 
more Exchequer Judges, 2 reduction in 
the number of the Irish Members to 35, 
that there should be a change of the con- 
stabulary into a gendarmerie under the 
Imperial Government, and, finally, until 
a general agreement has been arrived at 
no settlement can be accomplished ; and 
he proposed that a Royal Commission 
should issue on the subject of Home 
Rule. I think we are entitled to ask 
whether in the chameleon-like course of 
this Government measure we are to dis- 
cuss these fresh proposals which have 
been made, or whether the Government 
are intending for one more day to adhere to 
the proposals within the four corners of the 
Bill. My noble Friend went on to speak 
of our attitude towards the Irish Mem- 
bers. He said that we had treated them 
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with contumely, that we had listened 
earefully to the rhetorical excesses to 
which they had given way in Ireland, 
and had not paid attention to the more 
Constitutional language they had used in 
another place. But one of the chief 
points of our indictment of this measure 
is that the Government of Ireland is to 
be conducted, not in England, not in 
London, but in Ireland and in Dublin ; 
and if we are to form an opinion of the 
character of those who are to form the 
Government of Ireland under the new 
state of things proposed, surely we are 
as much entitled to form that opinion 
from the language which hon. Members 
used-in Ireland as from that which they 
more prudently make use of in another 
place. The whole case, indeed, for this 
Home Rule Bill should be taken and 
considered as argued on the two speeches 
with which the Debate opened. We 
may conclude that the noble Earl oppo- 
site, with all his great experience of 
Irish affairs, was in a position to state as 
fully as possible all the points which 
could be made in favour of the course 
which the Government recommend the 
House to pursue; and I think that no 
one will deny that a more crushing reply 
and a stronger indictment of any measure 
never were uttered than that which 
followed in the speech of the noble 
Duke. We who have followed the course 
of the noble Earl during past years have 
fully realised the debt of gratitude which 
we and the country owe to him for the 
manly, straightforward, and courageous 
manner in which he performed the duties 
of Viceroy of Ireland during eight long 
years. We have seen with regretand dismay 
the gradual deterioration of his political 
course during the last two or three years. 
We recognise what influence his opinion 
must have on Irish affairs, and naturally we 
have watched with considerable regret the 
action which he has seen fit to take. There 
was something like an Oriental refine- 
ment of cruelty in the fact that it has 
fallen to-night to the noble Earl to stand 
forward as the author in this House of a 
measure which reverses every line and 
every principle of the policy which he 
followed during the brighter part of his 
career, and which he ought to know is 
fraught with danger to those interests 
which he for so many years supported. 
I am one of those who hold that the 
cardinal and chief object of this Bill as 
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laid down by Mr. Gladstone—namely, to 
establish a Legislative Body for Ireland 
sitting in Dublin as distinct from Imperial 
affairs—is a proposal as to which we 
have no mandate except one of rejection, 
One word on the view of the country as 
indicated by the General Election. In 
the early part of the Session, a noble 
Lord on this side of the House alluded 
to the undoubted fact that at the Election 
of 1892, in Great Britain, a majority was 
returned in opposition to the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Inreply to 
that the Leader of the House reminded 
us that in 1892 that majority had consi- 
derably diminished, that it was much 
smaller than in 1886, and he drew from 
that fact the argument that, inasmuch as 
so large a reduction of the majority had 
taken place between 1886 and 1892, 
before long that majority would be con- 
verted into a minority. Did not the 
noble Lord understand or see that the 
fact of the diminution of the majority in 
1892 as opposed to 1886 tells exactly the 
other way ? In 1886 the country had 
before it a Bill for the establisiment of 
Home Rule in Ireland. During the 
seven years which followed it is perfectly 
true the abstract question of Home Rule 
was before the country, and it was dis- 
cussed whenever men met to discuss 
publie subjects. But when the Election 
took place in 1892 there was no Bill 
before the country, and the argument 
which I deduce from that is this—that 
the abstract question of the management 
of Irish affairs by Irishmen, which had 
been before the country, might possibly 
receive the assent of the country ; but that 
the moment you attempt to convert these 
abstract theories into concrete proposals, 
the moment you attempt to formulate in 
a Bill the policy you have described in 
generalities, then you not only fail, but 
you fail also to receive the support 
of the right-thinking men of the 
country. The country has begun to realise 
the situation. Probably if you were 
to poll the country through you. would 
find that the idea of Home Rule, after 
having seen your measure, resolved itself 
into something like this—in order to give 
to the Irish self-government in Irish 
affairs this Bill proposes to hand over to 
the Irish the practical control of British 
and Imperial affairs. The country can- 
not be surprised if, in these circumstances, 
while we reject the main proposals of 
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the Government, we also want to in- 
quire into the steps which were taken 
for carrying out the policy you now 
ask us to adopt. In the speech of the 
Prime Minister on the introduction of the 
original measure he laid down five pro- 
positions as cardinal principles, from 
which, he said, there ought to be no de- 
parture. He made use of explicit lan- 
guage ; he said, “ To these propositions 
we have endeavoured closely to adhere.” 
The noble Earl (Earl Spencer) enume- 
rated only three of them. They were 
Ist, Imperial unity; 2nd, equality of all 
the Kingdoms ; 3rd, equitable repartition 
of Imperial charges ; 4th, any and every 
practicable and adequate provision for 
the protection of the minority; and, 
finally, the 5th one is, if not finality, at 
all events a real and continuous settle- 
ment. With regard to four of these 
points, I shall have little to say. 
Respecting Imperial unity, it appears to 
me to be a curious cardinal point to 
lay down preparatory to bringing in 
a Bill for separating the two countries. 
With regard to the second, equality, I 
hardly think it can be contended that it 
exists under provisions which allow 
one country to enjoy the privilege of 
legislative independence in its own 
country, to have a Parliament of its 
own, and also allows the citizens of 
that country the privilege of sitting in 
the Parliament of another. With regard 
to the third point, relating to Imperial 
charges, I shall say nothing, because it 
is & matter not to be discussed in this 
House. With regard to finality, I have 
only to say it has been proved by the 
speeches made to-night by the mere ‘men- 
tion of the consecutive measures to be 
passed dealing with land and other 
questions, that in Gladstonian legislation 
no such thing as finality is apparent. 
As to the condition that practical 
provision shall be made for the protec- 
tion of the minority, it is clear there 
is only one way in which the minority 
in Ireland can be protected, and that is 
that the supremacy of this Parliament, 
which, after all, is the most important 
safeguard, and that which embraces all 
others, shall be fully and thoroughly car- 
ried out and maintained. The Prime 
Minister was good enough to say that this 
demand was “not an unreasonable one.” 
Mr. John Morley has told us that this 
Bill “is saturated with it,” and it is 
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upon the reality and validity of these 
special provisions that the stability of 
the whole measure depends. It is fair 
to say, in regard to supremacy, that 
neither as to its necessity nor the manner 
in which it is to be enforced and carried 
out, do the Members of the Government 
and their friends appear to be agreed. J 
venture to ask this House to allow me to 
refer it to two short extracts in a speech 
made by the Prime Minister, in which 
he admits the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. One was in 1880, and he 
repeated almost the same words, and 
same sentiment, in 1882. On two occa- 
sions he gave expression to the same 
views. The Home Secretary, speaking 
in 1889 of the supremacy of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, said it would remain 
intact, and on another occasion that it 
remained undiminished, and that was 
emphasised by Sir William Harcourt. 
Those were the opinions of Her Majesty's 
Government on the subject of the Im- 
perial Parliament. On the other 
hand, Mr. John Dillon said they 
would try Gladstone, aud see if his Bill 
would give over the government of Ire- 
land to the Nationalists of Ireland, and 
restore to the people of that country the 
privilege they held 100 years ago to 
manage their own affairs. Mr. John 
Redmond and Mr. T. P. O’Connor said 
it was their ultimatum that the Irish 
Parliament must be supreme, and free 
from interference from the English Par- 
liament. I think that, at least, shows a 
considerable difference of opinion with 
reference to the question of supremacy, 
and I call attention to it because it is my 
intention to show that the supremacy is 
not sufficiently provided for, and if it 
is not so it is because the Govern- 
ment were not permitted to curry out 
their views by their Irish allies. The 
question of supremacy was confined en- 
tirely to the Preamble of the Bill; that 
was a course that did not commend itself 
to both Parties of the other House, the re- 
sult was that after considerable discussion 
an addition was inserted in Clause 2 for 
the mention of the supremacy of the 
British Parliament. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment would not even agree to insert 
the words “a subordinate Parliament.” 
In Clause 5 it is obvious that the central 
figure in the whole of the system is the 
Lord Lieutenant. The noble Ear! will not 
treat him as one of those organic details 
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by which the Prime Minister is apt to 
designate the great principles of the Bill. 
The position of the Lord Lieutenant is 
one of extreme difficulty and complexity, 
and if these difficulties and complexities 
are insurmountable, as I maintain 
they are, they are sufficient to 
wreck the whole of this Bill. Every- 
thing turns on the Lord Lieutenant and 
his action. The Office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant never was a sinecure, or one which 
afforded much pleasure to its holder. I 
had occasion a short time ago to call the 
attention of the House to the difficulties 
in which the present Viceroy found him- 
self placed by being prevented from 
carrying out the directions he had him- 
self laid down for his own guidance in 
being obliged to receive certain addresses 
which he had refused previously to 
receive. Her Majesty’s Government 
inserted a provision in the Bill that the 
tenure of Office of the Lord Lieutenant 
shall run for six years. They will be ex- 
tremely fortunate if they find any Viceroy 
who survives the occupation of that posi- 
tion six weeks. The supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament can only be vindi- 
cated in one of two ways. The Lord 
Lieutenant must either veto the action 
of the Irish Parliament, or the British 
Government must repeal the Acts after 
they have been passed, or legislate over 
the heads of the Irish Parliament. The 
Lord Lieutenant is to exercise the 
veto in the first place on the advice 
of his Irish Cabinet, in the second 
place on the advice of the Imperial 
Government, and in the third place he is 
required to act on his own responsibility. 
It will be extremely difficult for the Lord 
Lieutenant to decide what Acts and Bills 
would have to be vetoed and what would 
not. It must be noticed that the cases 
in which he is to act upon his own re- 
sponsibility are those of the greatest 
difficulty and the greatest emergency. 
By Clauses 3 and 4 the Irish Legislature 
is placed under certain disabilities with 
regard to the subjects it may deal with 
and its power of initiating Bills. I be- 
lieve it was Mr. Morley who said in the 
other House that we might take it for 
granted that the Lord Lieutenant would 
not break the law, and someone else said 
that he would not act either as a knave 
or a fool. In fact, there seems to be some 
angelic theory set up about the Lord 
Lieutenant, just as there is an angelic 
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who are to form his Cabinet. But in 
spite of all the powers given to the Lord 
Lieutenant it is proved to be possible that 
the Irish Government might, after all, act 
under this Bill entirely independently of 
the Lord Lieutenant or the Imperial 
Government. It has been suggested that 
the Irish Parliament might pass a Bill 
infringing the limitations of Clauses 3 
and 4, and that they might tack that Bill 
on to an Appropriation Bill and send it 
up to the Lord Lieutenant. The Lord 
Lieutenant would then either have to 
submit to a stoppage of supplies or to 
assent to a Bill which would infringe the 
provisions of Clauses 3 and 4. That 
would not be a state of things which 
would secure the supremacy of the Impe- 
rial Parliament. It has been said that 
there is a similarity of position between’ 
the Governor of a colony and a Viceroy. 
The Governor of a colony is directed to 
veto all Bills infringing certain matters ; 
he has power left him to reserve those 
Bills for the assent of Her Majesty and 
the Imperial Government. It was pro- 
posed in the other House to enable the 
Lord Lieutenant to reserve similar Bills ; 
but there is no such power under this 
measure, and the Lord Lieutenant must 
either assent or veto. I should like to 
quote the opinion of a gentleman long 
resident in New Zealand. Sir John 
Gorst said there was such a state of 
things in New Zealand 30 years ago that 
it cost millions of money and thousands 
of lives. There was one difference in the 
case of the Colonies and the proposed 
Irish Executive. Under Clause 9, Irish 
constituencies will be represented in 
Parliament, but there is no Act under 
which the Colonies can be represented 
in Parliament, and the result will be 
this—that the Irish Members will by 
their votes control the majority in the 
Imperial Parliament, and they may con- 
trol the decision of the Government with 
regard to Bills referred to them from 
Ireland, and the Lord Lieutenant in such 
cases will be controlled by the very men 
whose decisions he has tried to control. 
So much for the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment. As the noble Duke said, supre- 
macy is of two kinds—Legislative and 
Executive. Her Majesty’s Government 
have hardly appreciated the difficulties of 
administration in Ireland. There has 
been plenty of legislation in past years 
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for Ireland, but, undoubtedly, the chief 
difficulty is with regard to exercising the 
Executive functions of the Government 
in Ireland. This Bill confers no power 
to enforce the administrative orders of 
the Imperial Government or the decrees 
of the Imperial Courts. I can find no 
power which provides the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for enforcing any power he may 
receive from home. Every Civil servant, 
every officer, every official in Ireland will 
be appointed by the Irish Government, 
and, as far as I can see, we have no sort 
of control over the action they take, 
whether it be in accordance with Acts of 
Parliament or not. There is one more 
point with regard to the position of the 
Lord Lieutenant—namely, his control 
over the military forces in Ireland. In 
the other House, when the matter was 
under discussion, it was found that the 
Prime Minister differed from the Home 
Secretary. The Lord Lieutenant or the 
Magistrates are able to call out any 
troops quartered at any time in Ireland, 
and the result will be that the Magistrates 
appointed by one Government would 
have the right and power over military 
belonging to another Government. This 
is a matter worthy of the serious 
attention of the House. If under the 
Bill the right to control the military 
forces remains with the Irish Govern- 
ment, what becomes of the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament? I think I 
have said enough to justify my contention 
that the exercise of this supremacy, 
which is one of the chief safeguards pro- 
vided by Her Majesty’s Government, is, 
to use a mild expression, a sham and a 
delusion, snd ] submit that this fact is 
absolutely fatal to the proposal of the 
Government. It is the question upon 
which the whole system turns, and I have 
thought it right to call the attention of 
the House and the country to what the 
Prime Minister has called an.“ organic 
detail,” but on which depends the 
success or failure of the entire measure. 
Upon the general question of the action 
of this House with reference to this Bill, 
I have nothing to add to what has been 
so ably and eloquently stated by the 
noble Duke, I have no doubt as to the 
result of the Division on the Bill, nor 
have I any doubt as to our duty in con- 
nection with the Bill, nor as to the man- 
date which the country lays on us to 
deal with it. .In my belief this Bill was 
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never intended to pass this House. It is 
hardly any secret that the passing of this 
measure through the House of Commons 
was the price paid for Irish votes, in 
order to carry the Newcastle Programme, 
and in order to obtain a new lease—I 
will not say of power, but of Office for 
Her Majesty’s Government. It was an 
unholy compact, made with the know- 
ledge that it would be our duty to pre- 
vent the Government from performing 
their part. This is, perhaps, a strong 
accusation to make, but it is sustained by 
the facts. We have seen the measures 
which have been adopted to pass this 
Bill through the other House, measures 
which were calculated to make it abso- 
lutely impossible for your Lord- 
ships to receive any Bill so 
carried. The proposals so made were 
such as could not find favour in 
your Lordships’ House, and we have 
seen during the last few weeks that the 
Government in the House of Commons 
have absolutely refused to accept 
Amendments even when they carried out 
intentions which they had expressed 
themselves, and when they were quite 
unable to advance any arguments against 
the Amendments proposed. The Bill comes 
to us with its policy reversed, with its pro- 
visions modified, and with its character 
transformed at the will of the Irish 
Members. The noble Duke has referred 
to-night to-the results which may follow 
the rejection of this measure. I do not 
deny that the results may to a certain 
extent be said to be serious and such as 
we cannot contemplate with confidence ; 
but, if this be so, the Government are 
responsible. You found Ireland when 
you came into Office in 1886 relatively 
prosperous, contented, and happy. You 
found it reviving under a system of so- 
called coercion, which was practically 
dormant in its provisions, which simply 
contained a power to enforce the law 
against those who were disposed to dis- 
obey the law. You found restored confi- 
dence, an increase of wealth, and a state 
of things generally that gave brighter 
hopes for the future. You have altered 


_all this ; you have put back the hands of 


the clock, and upon your heads be the 
responsibility. The noble Duke read 
to-night the expression used by the 
Prime Minister in enumerating the objec- 
tions which he said had been brought 
against the Government measure. Those 
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expressions were to a certain extent 
exaggerated, but they were none the less 
descriptive on the whole of the objec- 
tions which we have to the Bill. Mr. 
Gladstone said that if these objections 
were sound it must go hard with the 
Home Rule Bill. In our deliberate and 
conscientious opinion these are sound 
objections, and we believe it will go hard 
with the Home Rule Bill when its prin- 
ciples and details are explained to the 
constituencies, as they will be by every 
Member of the Unionist Party within 
the next few weeks. It will go hard 
with the Bill wherever, freed from the 
galling bondage of Party slavery, and 
influenced only by a patriotic desire to 
promote the best and highest interests of 
the Empire, Englishmen are permitted to 
examine into and give judgment on the 
monstrous provisions contained in this 
Bill. It will go harder still with the 
Bill when that day of reckoning arrives, 
which cannot now be long delayed, when 
the doom of your policy will be finally 
sealed by the verdict of an indignant and 
outraged people. 


Further Debate adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without further Amendment ; the 
Report of the Amendment made in the 
Committee of the Whole House to be 
received To-morrow. 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [H.1.] 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment ; and to be 
read 3* To-morrow. 


COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) BILL [x.1.] 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment; and to be 
tead 3° To-morrow. 


SHERIFF COURTS CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment; and to be 
read 3* To-morrow. 


Earl Cadogan 
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FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
BILL, 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments; the Report 
thereof to be received To-morrow ; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 266.) 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT (PLUM- 
STEAD AND HACKNEY) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No. 267.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes before 
Twelve o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 


—_—ereernrnrr 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 5th September 1893. 





MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION. 
The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. Speaker, owing to 
the continuance of his indisposition :— 


Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE RELIGIOUS RIOTS IN INDIA, 


Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he can furnish 
the House with a statement setting forth 
the number, with dates and other par- 
ticulars, of riots between Mahomedans 
and Hindoos in British India arising out 
of or connected with cow killing, festival 
processions, or other matters of religious 
difference, during the period commencing 
with the Ist January, 1880, to Ist June 
of the present year ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.) : I stated last Thursday, 
in reply to a similar question by my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Ayrshire, 
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that the Secretary of State was not in 
possession of the full information which 
would enable a Report for five years to 
be prepared ; but that the Government 
of India would be asked to submit, with 
Reports on the recent riots, a general 
Report on the questions of administra- 
tion involved. 


THE MOEL ISPRI AND CHAMPION 
MINES, 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydvil): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, in 
the case of the Royal mines known as the 
Moel Ispri and Champion mines, situate 
near Dolgelly, the Crown has power at 
Common Law, or otherwise, to prevent 
the removal of fixed machinery (erected 
solely for the purpose of extracting gold) 
from these Royal mines; and, if so, 
whether, in the interests of the State 
and the industry, they will exercise such 
power ; whether the Woods and Forests 
Office intimated to the late lessees, or 
their representatives, some time since, 
that the Crown claimed at Common Law 
(or otherwise under the rights of the 
Crown) the right to prevent the removal 
of such machinery ; what was the date 
of the first application by Mr. J. R. 
Roberts and another, of Dolgelly, gold 
miners, for a lease to work the above- 
mentioned mines; what was the date 
when Mr. J. R. Roberts received intima- 
tion that the lease would be granted to 
him ; what was the date of the sale of 
the machinery referred to ; on what date 
did the former lease terminate ; what was 
the cause of the delay in granting the 
lease to Mr. Roberts and another; and 
will explain why the Woods and Forests 
Office, when requested by those interested 
in the gold mining interest at Dolgelly 
either to grant a lease before the sale or 
to intimate that they would grant a lease 
to any person who purchased the machin- 
ery, did not accede to such request ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
The Crown has not the power to prevent 
the removal of machinery from the 
mines in question. The leases are either 
determined or in process of surrender 
and the late lessees are empowered to 
dispose of the machinery. When the 
leases were in existence the Woods and 
Forests Office intimated to the lessees 
that the Crown claimed the right to pre- 
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vent the removal of the machinery. The 
date of the first application by Mr. T. 
H. Roberts and Mr. Pritchard Morgan for 
a lease to work the above-mentioned Mines 
was 29th December, 1892. The applica- 
tion of Mr. T. H. Roberts and Mr. N. T. 
Williams was dated the 10th June, 1893. 
The offer of a lease was made to Mr. T 
H. Roberts and Mr. N. T. Williams on 
the 22nd ultimo. The machinery was 
advertised to be sold on the 24th ultimo, 
The lease of the Moel Ispri Mine was de- 
termined on the 20th December, 1892, and 
an agreement was entered into for the 
surrender of the other leases as on the 
5th April last, but the formal completion 
of the deeds of surrender has been 
delayed. There were several causes for 
the delay in offering a lease to Messrs, 
Roberts and Williams. An opportunity 
was given to those who had provided the 
machinery to obtain fresh capital for 
continuing their operations, and when 
that failed considerable delay took place 
in obtaining replies to the references 
given by Messrs. Roberts and Williams. 
The Woods and Forests Office has 
acted throughout with a desire to save 
the machinery from being removed ; bat 
it could not have given a general under- 
taking to grant a lease to any persons 
who might purchase it without knowing 
their names and qualifications. 


Union. 


STEPNEY UNION. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he is-in possession 
of any further information respecting the 
ease of Samuel Ely Hobbs, a dock 
labourer, lately residing at Love Lane, 
Ratcliff, who died at the Bromley and 
Stepney Sick Asylum ; and whether an 
additional doctor to the Union, com- 
prising the parishes of Limehouse, Step- 
ney, and Ratcliff, is to be appointed ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tat LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): The Local 
Government Board have received the 
depositions taken by the Coroner at the. 
inquest in the case of Samuel Hobbs, 
and have been furnished with a reply of 
the Guardians. Dr. Downes, one of the 
Board’s Inspectors, has also made in- 
quiries as to the case. He has seen the 
relieving officer and Mr. Godding, who 











was acting as the substitute of the 
medical officer, and the dispenser. He 
finds that the application for the attend- 
ance of the medical officer in the case 
was made on Thursday, 17th August, at 
10 o’clock in the morning, and that the 
acting medical officer, although there 
was nothing to show that the case was 
an urgent one, visited the patient about 
1 on the same day. Mrs. Hobbs, who 
has also been seen by Dr. Downes, 
admits that this was the case. She 
further states that she went to the dis- 
pensary in the afternoon for the medicine 
prescribed and obtained it. A reference 
to the dispenser’s book shows that the 
medicine was made up on that afternoon. 
Mrs. Hobbs accounts for the discrepan- 
cies between her present statement and 
her statement before the Coroner by 
saying that she was very much confused 
when giving her evidence. The district 
medical officer of the Stepney Union 
is required’ to devote his whole time to 
the duties of his office. He receives a 
salary of £350 per annum. Dr. Downes 
ascertained from the acting medical 
officer that the number of cases which 
he has to attend at their own homes 
has averaged about 15 a day. I 
cannot say upon the facts at present 
before the Local Government Board 
that the duties of the medical officer are 
more than can be efficiently performed 
by one person who devotes his whole 
time to the attendance on the sick 


poor. 


POST OFFICE ACCOMMODATION IN 
LIMERICK. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick) : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if his at- 
tention has been directed to a Memorial 
forwarded some months ago from the 
traders and representatives of the largest 
houses in William Street, in the City of 
Limerick, requesting that the Post Office 
in that street may also become a Tele- 
graph Station; and whether he will 
favourably entertain the application ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
There are already two Telegraph Offices 
within a short distance of the Post Office 
to which the hon. Member refers, and I 
regret, therefore, that I cannot favourably 
entertain the application. 

Sir W. Foster 
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HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) : 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Mamivalty 
whether he is aware that the ship Dis- 
covery, which arrived at Haulbowline on 
the 29th ultimo with a steam pinnace on 
board for Government use, had to pro- 
ceed to Cork to unship it owing to the 
defective condition of the crane at that 
dockyard ; and whether a suitable steam 
crane will be included in the machinery 

about to be erected at Haulbowline ? 

*Tne SECRETARY ro tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Snuurtve- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
crane in the yard at Haulbowline was 
not powerful enough to lift the launch of 
the Discovery. Among other machinery 
proposals shortly to be considered at the 
Admiralty is one for a crane of greater 
strength at Haulbowline. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL'S ANNUAL 
REPORT. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Pestmaster 
Generul what is the cause of the delay 
in the issue of his Annual Report ; and 
whether it is intended to issue that 
Report before the end of September 
instant ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The Annual Re- 
port of the Post Office was laid on the 
Table of the House on the 31st ultimo, 
and ordered to be printed. It will be 
issued to Members in the usual course as 
soon as the supply of copies has been 
delivered by the printer. 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS IN NEW 

SOUTH WALES. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): To ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he will 
cause to be laid before Parliament a copy 
of the Parliamentary Electorates and 
Elections Act which has now 
through the Parliament of New South 
Wales, and which includes the whole of 
the Electoral Law of the Colony within 
one consolidation Statute, with new self- 
acting provisions with regard to the re- 
distribution of seats every five years. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : Yes, 
Sir ; it will be laid on the Table of the 
House. 
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THE AMERICAN MAILS, 
Captain DONELAN : I beg toask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
that, by promptly utilising the special 
mail service, American letters landed at 
Queenstown ex Etruria at 7.30 p.m. on 
Friday last were delivered in London and 
other large English centres sufficiently 
early on Saturday to allow ample time 
for reply by the outgoing steamer 
Lucania on Sunday ; and whether the 
terms offered for the continuation of this 
special service have been accepted by 

the various Companies interested ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : I am aware of 
the facts mentioned in the first para- 
graph. I have also come to an under- 
standing with the various companies 
concerned for the continuauce of the 
special service up to the 31st December 
next. 


Captain DONELAN : I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether his 
attention has been called toa letter in to- 
day’s Daily News from a London 
merchant, stating that his American 
correspondence did not reach his office 
until after 1 o'clock on Saturday after- 
noon, though it was due at 10 a.m. 


Mr. A. MORLEY : No, Sir; I have 


not seen the letter. 


Mr. SWEETMAN (Wicklow, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, in his late offer to continue for 
another four months the special postal 
service from Queenstown to London, he 
has offered the London and North 
Western Railway Company 3s. a mile for 
express trains, and has offered the Great 
Southern and Western Railway of Ireland 
only 2s. a mile for a similar service; and, if 
he has done so, whether he is willing to 
inform the House of his reasons for offer- 
ing less toa Railway Company in one 
portion of the United Kingdom than to a 
Railway Company in another portion of 
that Kingdom for similar services ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The answer to 
the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. The reason why a payment 
of 2s. a mile was offered to the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company 
was because that was the rate originally 
mentioned by the Company, and corre- 
sponded with the payment quoted by 
the Company for special trains in the 
opposite direction. 
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POST OFFICE ACCOMMODATION IN 
SOUTH CARNARVONSHIRE. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Arfon): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General what is the reason that 
no Post Office is established at Penmorfa, 
in South Carnarvonshire ; whether he is 
aware that the village itself contains 81 
houses and a population of about 300, be- 
sides being the centre of a large and well- 
populated agricultural district, and also 
contains the parish church, Board school, 
and two chapels, and is a polling station ; 
whether the neighbouring village of 
Peutrefelin has a Post Office, although 
it is not one-half the size of Penmorfa ; 
and whether the inconvenience will be 
remedied ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: This question 
was recently considered on the applica- 
tion of the hon. Member. The post to 
Penmorfa and the neighbourhood is little 
more than self-supporting, and an office 
could not be established at Penmorfa 
without actual loss to the Revenue. The 
number of letters left to be called for is 
very small, and Penmorfa is already sup- 
plied with a letter-box. A shopkeeper 
in the village has a licence for the sale 
of stamps. The village of Pentrefelin 
has a sub-Post Office. In the present 
circumstances, I cannot see my way to 
meet the request of the hon. Member. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES ABROAD 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
when he can lay upon the Table the 
further instalment of Returns relating to 
the majorities necessary in Foreign Legis- 
latures for the ratification of constitu- 
tional changes, promised on 18th May ? 
*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Replies have now been received 
from every country except Venezuela, 
They will be laid on the Table as soon 
as possible. 


DEMURRAGE CLAIMS IN BRAZIL. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Brazilian 
Government have yet made any reply to 
the representations of the British Go- 
vernment in regard to claims for demur- 
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rage, &c., on behalf of the Fulwood and 
other British vessels against the Brazilian 
Government ? 

Sir E. GREY: A reply has recently 
been received. The Central Railway 
Company of Brazil have expressed their 
willingness to count as lay days and to 
pay for the days spent by the Alpheus 

_Marshall in quarantine, there being an 
express stipulation to that effect inserted 
in her charter-party. As there was no 
such stipulation in the charter-parties 
of the other vessels, the Company will 
not admit a corresponding obligation. 
This information has already been sent 
to the persons interested. 


- Vaccination of 


THE BENGAL TENANCY BILL. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India, with reference to the statement 
that the survey of Behar is an outcome 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, and 
any questions respecting the permanent 
settlement must be considered to have 
been determined by the passing of this 
latter Act, whether the official draft of 
the Bengal Tenancy Bill, circulated in 
the vernacular in 1883, contained any 
reference whatever to any provincial 
survey, or any reference to any survey 
at the expense of the landlords and 
tenants (even in local areas), except in 
cases where the landlords and tenants 
demanded it, or where there were exist- 
ing disputes ; whether the statement of 
objects and reasons for the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill, signed by Mr. Ibert, con- 
tained any such reference ; whether the 
Government, when pressed on the 12th 
Mareh, 1885, to republish the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill in vernacular as amended 
in Committee, declined to do so, on the 
express ground that almost all altera- 
tions were excisions favourable to Ze- 


mindars, and not new clauses; and 
whether one of these alterations em- 
powered the Government to impose 


heavy fresh taxation on the Zemindars 
to meet the costs of the Behar Cadastral 
Survey, as well as an annual tax of 
nearly 5 per cent. on the gross rents of 
their lands, to meet the costs of the 
maintenance of the record of right ? 
Mr. G. RUSSELL: The original 
draft Bengal Tenancy Bill mentioned a 
record of rights, but did not contain any 
reference to a “Survey”; and, as has 


already been stated in my reply to the hon, 
Sir G. Baden-Powell 
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School Teachers. 


Member for North Ayrshire on 7th 
August last, the two conditions quoted refer 
only to cases in which the Local Govern- 
ment act without the previous sanction of 
the Governor General in Council. The 
answer to the second paragraph of the 
question is, No; and to the third para- 
graph, Yes. The Bill as amended in Com- 
mittee merged into one chapter: (a) 
“ Settlement of rents,” and (b) “ Survey 
and record of rights,” and extended to 
all three heads the powers of settling the 
proportion of cost to be paid respectively 
by the Zemindars jand the ryots, which, 
in the original Bill, had been confined to 
the “ Settlement of rents.” 


VACCINATION OF SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education by what authority the 
Department declines to admit as pupil 
teachers young persons who have pre- 
pared themselves for the profession, and 
are in all respects fitted for appuintment, 
on the ground that they are not vacci- 
nated ; is there any Statute making the 
above a condition precedent; can the 
Education Department exclude from the 
schools any child as scholar on the ground 
that it is not vaccinated; and is he 
aware that hy law no one over the age 
of 14 years can be compelled to be 
vaccinated ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acranp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): There is statutory 
authority in this matter; but it is laid 
down in the Code, which has been 
approved by Parliament, that candidates 


OF 


no 


for admission as pupil teachers must pro- 
duce a medical certificate in a form pre- 
scribed by the Department. If this form 
does not show that the candidate has 
been successfully vaccinated, it has been 
the practice of the Department for many 
years, under successive Governments, to 
refuse admission. I do not think it 
desirable to alter these arrangements 
pending the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. It is the case that no one over 
14 can be compelled to be vaccinated. 
The Education Department have no 
power to exclude any child from a school 
on any ground whatever. 
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THE WELSH EDUCATION SCHEME, 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh): I beg to | 
ask the Vice President of the Committee | 
of Council on Education whether he can | 
state what provision has been made in 
the Welsh Education Schemes to enable 
boys and girls, more especially being 
children of poor parents, to pass from the 
primary to the new secondary schools, 
and thence to University Colleges and 
institutions of higher technical instruc- 
tion; and how far the Address to Her 
Majesty, passed in the House of Lords, 
will affect any such provisions ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The usual form of 
the Welsh County Schemes, under the 
Intermediate Education Act, provides for 
a system of county schools throughout 
the county to meet the wants of its 
various districts. There is a County 
Governing Body, through 
whole system is to some extent under 
eentral control, and there are Local] 
Governing Bodies. Under the super- 
vision of these bodies, very considerable 
sums are allotted in the various counties. 
First, for County Scholarships for scholars 
from public elementary schools ; 2nd, for 
«>ounty bursaries to cover travelling and 
lodging, or other incidental expenses of 
poor scholars; 3rd, for the county 
.exhibitions which the boys and girls who 
do well in the intermediate schools may 
hold at Universities and University Col- 
leges. In the case of the Cardigan 
County Scheme, to which, I assume, the 
hon. Member refers, the Address passed 
in the House of Lords has swept away 
the whole of these provisions which are 
contained in Clauses 48 and 81 to 87, for 
carrying scholars from elementary and 
intermediate schools, for giving bursaries 
to poor scholars, and for taking the most 
successful scholars from the intermediate 
schools to University Colleges, aud other 
places of higher instruction. 

Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE (Carnarvon): 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he received any authoritative 
demand for this scheme ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I believe the whole 
of the provisions which were swept away 
by the House of Lords had the fullest 
consent of everybody concerned in the 
scheme. 


which the 
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AFFAIRS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Sir E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecelesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been called to 
a statement of Mr. F. R. Thompson, a 
gentleman who has been ten years in the 
Colonial Service and is well acquainted 
with South Africa, in which that gentle- 
man states that Lo Bengula’s Impis have 
massacred some 10,000 unoffending 
Mashonas within the past few years ; 
aud whether he will ask Mr. Rhodes to 
send an estimate of the number of 
Mashonas massacred by the Matabeles 
within the past 10 years ? 


Mr. 8. BUXTON: My attention has 
been called to the statement in question ; 
but Her Majesty's Government do not 
see that any advantage is to be gained 
by communicating with Mr, Rhodes in 
reference thereto, The system of raid- 
ing the Mashonas appears to have 
become, to a great extent, athing of the 
past even before the Mashona country 
was occupied by the Chartered Company ; 
and Her Majesty’s late Government, 
acquainted as they were with all the 
facts, entered into a Treaty of Peace and 
Amity with Lo Bengula, and maintained 
friendly relations with that Chief. 
Indeed, it may be said that the existence 
in past years of the system of raiding the 
Mashonas was the principal evidence 
which supported the doctrine that 
Lo Beugula ruled Mashonaland, and was, 
therefore, entitled to grant the land and 
minerals to the promoters of the 
Chartered Company. The Company 
were granted this Charter as a com- 
mercial and administrative Body, and not 
with a view to institute crusades against 
the Matabele, as seems to be suggested 
in the question. 

Sir. E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
There is no such suggestion in the ques- 
tion. Am I to understand, from the 
answer given by the hon. Gentle- 
man, that he does not deny the statement 
in the question that in the past few 
years 10,000 of these unfortunate 
Mashonas have been massacred ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I do not deny 
that the Mashonas have been raided ; 
but I say that these raids have for years 
come to an end, and that subsequent to 
them the late Government entered into 
this Treaty with Lo Bengula. 


E 2 
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WORMWOOD SCRUBBS PRISON. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he is aware that political agents, 
acting on behalf of the Conservative 
Party, have been permitted to attend at 
the Wormwood Scrubbs Prison, that on 
July 4 two agents occupied one of the 
waiting rooms within the precincts of 
the prison, and that various officials 
were requested to attend the said agents 


and explain their political opinions, their | 


names being marked accordingly ; whe- 
ther these arrangements were made with 
the knowledge and consent of the Go- 
vernor of the prison, and, if not, by 
whom they were made and who was 
responsible ; and whether he will cause 


full inquiry to be made into the whole | 


matter without delay, so that the facts 
may be laid before the Revising Bar- 
rister, who will shortly be sitting for that 
district ? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 


Asquitn, Fife, E.): I am informed by | 


the Deputy Governor in charge that 
two agents of the Conservative Associa- 
tion applied in June last to be allowed 


to see the officers of the prison with a | 
They | 
were informed that they could only see | 
those officers who wished to have their | 


view to completing the register. 


names registered, and that if they at- 
tended at the ordinary waiting room, 
which is outside the inner gate of the 
prison, the officers might be informed 
they were there. They came on July 4, 


the officers were informed, and were 
told that anyone who wished to see 
them could do so. No officers were 


requested to attend —their attendance 
was purely voluntary. These arrange- 
ments were made with the knowledge 
and consent of the Governor. There 
does not appear to me to be need for 
further inquiry, nor is the matter ove of 
which the Revising Barrister could take 
cognisance. But I think that the prac- 
tice of allowing the agents of either 
political Party to visit the prison in this 
way is open to objections, and it will 
not be permitted in future. If the 
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Leave of Absence. 


|THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S LEAVE 
OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I° 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty what is the customary or regu- 
lation period of leave allowed annually 
to Admirals holding the appointment 
of Admiral of the Port at Devonport 
and other naval centres; and whether, 
during the recent tenure of this post, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh conformed to the Service Regu- 
lations in this respect ; and, if not, what 
was his total absence on leave or other- 
wige each of the three years he held 
thd appointment, and also that of his 
predecessor in the office ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The amount of leave granted to the 
Commander-in-Chief at the Home Ports 
is at the discretion of the Admiralty. It 
| is governed first by the exigencies of the 
| Service, and, secondly, by the reasonable 
requirements of the officers. His Royal 
| Highness the Duke of Edinburgh was 
| subject to, and complied with, the 
Regulations with regard to leave while 
| holding the appointment of Commander- 
| in-Chief at Devonport. 
| Mr. KEARLEY : I would like to ask 

the right hon. Gentleman whether he can 
give me specific details as to the amount 
of leave that the Duke has had year by 
year during the three years that he 
has held his appointment ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
If hon. Members will read the last para- 
graph of my hon. Friend’s question they 
will notice that he himself recognises that 
if the Commander-in-Chief conforms to 
the Service Regulations no further ques- 
tion arises. 

Mr. KEARLEY: The right hon 
Gentleman has not answered my questi on 
I ask him can he state specifically 
whether His Royal Highness, while 
holding this command, has not had,on an 
average, six months’ leave every year ? 

*Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Certainly not; and for such absence on 
| leave as the Duke enjoyed the Admiralty 
| are responsible, and they are prepared to 
| bear that responsibility. 
| Mr. A. C. MORTON : May Iask the 





| right hon. Gentleman whether the Regu- 


ageuts wish to see the officers they | lations allowed of all these absences ; 
must visit them in their houses or|and,if they did, what is the good of 


quarters. 


having an officer appointed at all ? 
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*Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I do not know what my hon. Friend means 
by referring to “ allthese absences.” The 
Duke of Edinburgh was most assiduous 
in the performance of his duties. 

Mr. KEARLEY : Am I to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman objects to 
giving the total absence year by year of 
His Royal Highness whilst holding this 
command ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
If my hon. Friend desires further ivfor- 
mation on the subject he will put a ques- 
tion upon the Paper. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
desire to ask whether it is usual to publish 
the absences of other commanding officers; 
aud whether there is any reason why there 
should be a special inquisitorial inquiry 
about the Duke of Edinburgh’s absences ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (King’s 
Lynn): I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it is not a fact that 
the Duke of Edinburgh, having now 
become a Foreign Prince, has ceased to 
belong to the British Navy ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
A similar question has been put upon the 
Paper by the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough, and the hon. Member has very 
kindly postponed it at my request. In 
reference to the other question, it Is 
unusual to publish the number of days’ 
leave of absence of the officers in command. 
If the hon. Member will put a question 
upon the Paper I will consider whether 
an answer can be given to it. 

Mr. KEARLEY : I will puta question 
upon the Paper on the subject. 


THE GRAND JUNCTION WATERWORKS. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been drawn to a notice issued by the 
Grand Junction Waterworks Company to 
alter and adopt, at a considerable expense 
to householders, the existing service, so 
as to render it suitable for a constant 
supply; and whether the Government 
will now bring in a Bill to compel Water 
Companies to charge by measurement 
the water used in all houses over £100 
per annum ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): I am 
aware that the Grand Junction Water 
Company have issued notices of their in- 
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tention to give in a certain area a con- 
stant supply of water and require the 
owners and occupiers of premises in that 
area to provide the necessary fittings. 
This is only an extension by this Com- 
pany of the system which has been very 
generally adopted by the London Water 
Companies—according to the latest Re- 
turns, 553,000 houses, or about 70 per 
cent. of the whole number supplied by 
the Water Companies, being on constant 
supply. A proposal that houses over 
£100 per annum should be relieved 
from the present mode of assessment to 
water rates is not one that I could re- 
commend. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: Is 
not the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the inhabitants of houses of over £100 
a year rent are frequently absent for 
several months of the year, and conse- 
quently consume no water during snch 
periods ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The charge 
for water supply is a statutory charge, 
and is based, not upon the amount of 
water consumed, but upon the rateable 
value of the houses. This mode of 
assessment was arrived at in the interest 
of the working classes, and is adopted 
generally throughout the country. 


INSANITARY DRAINS AT WINDSOR 
BARRACKS, 

Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
Stute for War if it is true that the 
insanitary condition of the drains at 
Windsor Cavalry Barracks has been re- 
ported several times during the last two 
years; whether, since December last, 
three very strong Reports condemning 
the whole system of drainage have been 
presented by War Office officials ; whether 
the sum so urgently demanded to put the 
barracks in a secure sanitary condition 
has been struck out of the Estimates for 
1893-4 ; whether, during the last few 
weeks, an expert from the War Office 
has been sent down who has ordered 
small temporary repairs, leaving un- 
touched the deeper drainage, the real 
seat of the mischief; and whether, in 
spite of these Reports, and the urgent 
representations of the medical officer in 
charge, it is intended to allow the regi- 
ment now quartered in these barracks to 
remain on @ spot so condemned as 
dangerous for .at least seven months 
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longer, before any radical alterations are | arises from this system of drainage, or to 
made ? allow it to continue ? 

*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror *Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ¢ 
WAR (Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, | The whole system of drainage at the 
Stirling, &c.): Several Reports have | barracks in question is under considera- 
been received on the drainage of the |tion. The evil smells complained of are 





Cavalry Barracks at Windsor. The first, | oM!y perceived in the officers’ quarters, 
’ /and what can be done to put an end to 
them will be done at once. 

TROOPS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


| Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 


from the General Officer commanding, 
complaining of the system, was received 
in December, 1892. Two others were 
received from him on July 26 and 
August 23, 1893. When the Estimates 


were considered the first Report of the beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
General Officer commanding of Decem- | War what Imperial military forces are 
ber 8 only had been received. Twohave | 0W available in South Africa for the 


been received from the War Office Sani- | protection of British colonistsin Mashona- 


tary Inspector, one dated August 1 and 
the other August 29. 


trooys has not in any way suffered. The 
Sanitary Inspector, who in his inspection 
used the smoke test, states— 

“T found no direct escape of gas from the 
drains into the building, but the bad smells are 
sufficiently accounted for by the proximity 
of filthy latrines and numerous escapes of 


lighting gas within the building. It is probably | 


unnecessary to explain that small escapes of 
gas, undetectable by a light, are often the cause 


of smells closely resembling those from drains. | 


In this case, from the evidence of persons living 


in the building, I am convinced that many of | 


the complaints have been due to the escape 


of gas which occurs in several parts of the | 


building.” 
After recommending certain alterations 
and repairs, which are now being 


effected, he states that he cannot help 
thinking that hitherto the smells have 
been rather offensive than dangerous, 
and that when the above-mentioned 
alterations have been made the air of the 
officers’ house will cease to be offensive, 
and that no special steps need to be taken 
till the drainage comes to be recon- 
structed in due course. The plan of re- 
construction of the drainage system is 
being considered, and the question of the 
occupation of the barracks is under the 
consideration of the military and medical 
authorities. 


Sir W. HART DYKE: This is a 
matter involving life and death, and there- 
fore I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will excuse me if I appear to be perti- 
nacious. It is in the officers’ quarters 
that the old and miserable drains termi- 
nate in a cesspool. Do the Government 


propose to put an end to the danger that 
Sir W’. Hart Dyke 


The system of | 
drainage appears to be old-fashioned and | 
bad in principle, but the health of the | 


| land ? 

| *Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The troops now in South Africa number 
about 3,300 men. Whether these may 
' be held to be available for the purpose of 
the hon. Gentleman is a question upon 
which opinious may differ. 


THE GUARDS AND EGYPT. 
Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
| Epping): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether a battalion of the 
| Guards is to be ordered for service in 
Egypt this Autumn ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It was contemplated to relieve one of the 
Line battalionsin Egypt by a battalion of 
Guards, but that proposal will not be 
given effect to during this season. 


THE MAXIM GUN. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War how many black powder *303 cart- 
ridges can be fired from the Maxim 
machine gun before the barrel becomes 
unfit for accurate shooting ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No experiments have been carried out 
which would enable me to give the hon. 
Gentleman the information he desires. 


GUNNERS’ QUARTERS AT SHOEBURY- 
NESS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
'tary of State for War whether he is 
| aware that the huts at Shoeburyness, in 
which 100 gunners with their families 
are quartered, were constructed during 
| the Crimean War, and are in such a con- 
| dition as to be unfit for habitation ; and 
| whether steps will be taken to provide 





| 
; 
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Deer Forest 


proper accommodation for the gunners and 
th eir families ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Some of the huts at Shoeburyness, con- 
taining accommodation for 34 unmarried 
and 24 married soldiers and their families, 
were constructed about the time of the 
Crimean War. Although old, they can 
hardly be said to be unfit for habitation. 
It is desired to get rid of all such huts as 
soon as possible, and this is gradually 
being done. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : This is 
the second question which has been 
asked in regard to the insanitary condi- 
tion of military accommodation, and the 
Army Reports are full of such state- | 
ments. What is the reason why these | 
things are not attended to atonce. I) 
must say this neglect is most unfortu- | 
nate ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : | 
There has been no neglect. The | 
huts are not insanitary. They are old 
and worn out, and the sooner they are 
replaced by new ones the better it will | 


be. 





| 

THE IRISH POST OFFICE UNDER HOME | 
RULE. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT ‘| 


I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, ulti 
mately. I have already stated that the 
way for the hon, Gentleman to obtain 
an answer is to obtain a copy of the 
Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : But may we not 
take it that the policy of the Govern- 
ment is to hand over the Post Office to 
the Irish Government, and that that will 
be the ultimate result of the passing of 
the Bill ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am afraid 
that I can only reply that my right hon. 
Friend should also procure a copy of the 
Bill. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : Does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean to assert 
that there is no possibility, under the 
powers of the Bill, that the Post Office 
may be transferred to the Irish Govern- 
ment ? What kind of property is there 
power to transfer ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, I must 
distribute some copies of the Bill amongst 
It has been 
before them 82 days. They should know 


Commission. 


what it contains. 


Mr. TOMLINSON : Yes, but it has 
been altered. 


DEER FOREST COMMISSION. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 


chequer what is the present value of, | ‘™Y for Scotland whether he is aware 


or what sums have been expended upon, | that Mr. Gordon, land valuator, one of 
the property of the Post Office in Ireland, | the Deer Forest Commissioners now 
which will uader the Government of | eugaged in Caithness, has for a number 
Ireland Bill be handed over without | of years acted as valuator for many of 
repayment to the new Irish Govern- | the landlords in that county ; and if he 


ment ? | will inquire into the circumstances of the 


Sim W. HARCOURT: If the hon.|“0* aw COT 
Member will procure a copy of the Bill | a -eigeyge aamces by os 
he will find that there has been no such | LA} D (Sir G. REV ELTAN, ‘rlasgow, 
transfer, that the property remains in | Bridgeton) : Mr. Gordon is a land sur- 
the hands of the Imperial Post Office, | veyor and valuator who has been long 





and that no question of repayment will | 
arise. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has | 
perverted my question. I asked for the 
value of such Government property as 
will be transferred. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 
understand how it will be transferred 
when the Bill does not transfer it. It 
wil! be in the hands of the Imperial Go- 
vernment, 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Ultimately ? 





‘established in general practice, and as 


such has, no doubt, been employed by 
the owners of land. He was placed on 
the Commission on account of his pro- 
fessional qualifications, which have proved 
to be of great value in carrying out 
the work. As it is a usual custom im 
the case of professional men who serve 
on Commissions where their professional 
knowledge is made use of, the Treasury 
has granted Mr. Gordon professional re- 
muneration. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask whether 
the right hon, Gentleman is aware that, 
in consequence of Mr. Gordon having 
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acted for so many years in the interests 
of the landlords, the Highland people 
have lost all confidence in him ? 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &e.): I 
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wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman | 


whether it is a fact that a communica- 


tion was received from the Scotch Office | 
in London by the Commission stating | 
that no exceptional payment would be | 


made to Mr. Gordon, and whether he is 
aware that the fact of Mr. Gordon re- 
ceiving payment apart from the other 
Commissioners has caused very grave 
dissatisfaction, and, in fact, has led to 
suspension of the work of the Commission? 

Mr. WHITELAW (Stockport): I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is not a fact that the majority 
of the Members of the Deer Forest Com- 
mission are notorious advocates of 
the programme of the Highland Land 
League ? 

Mr. WEIR: In reference to the 
question, may I ask whether the majority 
of the Members of the Commission 
are not Tories and landlords’ represen- 
tatives ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Whatever 


be the political opinions or the positions 


in life of the Members of the Commis- | 


sion, I believe it to be as good a Com- 
mission as could have been constituted, 
and it has done its work most thoroughly. 
With regard to the question of the hon. 
Member for Kirkealdy, I should be glad 
if he could give notice of it. 
will put it down, after having asked it 
now. 


NAVIGATION OF LOCH BROOM. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, having 
regard to the fact that the Treasury 
Committee of 1891 on Railways in the 
North-West of Scotland, consisting of 
Major General Hutchinson, R.E., C.B., 
Rear Admiral Sir G. S. Nares, K.C.B., 
and Henry Tennant, Esq., reported Loch 
Broom, Ross-shire, to be encumbered 
with islets and rocks, and that this 
Report has been repeatedly quoted in this 
House as a reason for refusing the pro- 
mised grant in aid of the Garve and 
Ullapool Railway extension scheme, 
while the Admiralty charts show no 


islets or rocks in the course of vessels 
sailing to and from Ullapool, and the 
sailing directions, as well as the Admi- 
ralty officials, state that Loch Broom is 


Mr. Weir 


I hope he, 


| 
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remarkably free from rocks and islets» 

a Committee of careful and competent 
_persons will be appointed to inquire 
into the accuracy of the Report referred 
to? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I do not think 
the Government could find a Committee 
of more careful and competent persons 
than that which has already reported. 

*Mr. WEIR: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the Secretary to the 
Admiralty has distinctly stated that Loch 
Broom is not encumbered with islets 
and rocks, while the Report of the 
Committee, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman refers, distinctly states that 
Loch Broom is encumbered with islands 
aud rocks, and the Admiralty charts 
show no islets or rocks in the course of 
vessels sailing to and from Ullapool ? 
May I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will take some steps to set the matter 
right ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think Sir 
George Nares is a person who could 
form an opinion on the subject better 
than I or the hon. Member. 

*Mr. WEIR: ThenamI to understand 
that the Secretary to the Admiralty is 
incompetent to give an accurate opinion, 
|and that the Admiralty charts are in- 
| accurate 7 

Mr. WHITELAW: Does the right 
| hon. Gentleman not know from his own 
experience that there are no islands or 
rocks to interfere with the navigation of 
' Loch Broom, and also that, of the three 
gentlemen who formed the Committee, 
not one of them went near Loch Broom 
in order to find out the state of matters 
| for themselves ? 
Srr W. HARCOURT : I am loth to 
speak of my personal experience of the 
| navigation of Loch Broom, but I should 
‘certainly say there were a good many 
islands at the mouth of Loch Broom. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 

I may be allowed to say that my answer, 

to which my hon. Friend has referred, 

was in reference to rocks interfering 
with navigation. 

*Mr. WEIR: But the Admiralty 
charts show no rocks in the course of 

vessels. 


| 


IRISH SUNDAY CLOSING. 
Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
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Irish Sunday 


view of his statement to a deputation j 


last Thursday that the present position 
of the Trish Sunday Closing question is 
a scandal to Parliament, and that the 
Bill dealing with the question has come 
down from the House of Lords, the Go- 
vernment will give the necessary time to 
complete the measure in this House ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : It is quite true that 
I borrowed the language of my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister, and also 
of the Leader of the Opposition, in de- 
scribing the state of this particular 
measure as a scandal, and that, I think, is 
my view. But my Ifon. Friend knows 
as well as I do the great difficulties which 
we are under in the way of finding time, 
and he must have heard yesterday the 
declaration that the Government cannot 
undertake to find facilities for passing or 
furthering any private legislation. I was 
reminded the other day of the cireum- 
stances that in 1878, when the Bill con- 
cerned became law, it was passed almost 
as late as the period at which we have 
now arrived, because Sir Stafford North- 
cote, the Leader of the House, gave 
facilities for it. I find these facilities 
were effective because there was a 
practical concordat or agreement between 
the parties concerned in the Bill, and I 
simply throw out this hint to gentlemen 
sitting in the quarter of the House and 
elsewhere, whether some sort of agree- 
ment could not be come to now upon one 
or two of the outstanding details of the 
measure. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I ask whether the small minority who 
were opposed to that Bill did not resist 
it to the close, and that there was no 
compromise ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : If thatis so I was 
misinformed, but I was told on authority 
almost as good as the hon. Member's 
own. If there is no chance of any such 
arrangement now I am afraid the difficulty 
will be very serious. 

Sir T. LEA: I desire to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, if there is no 
chance of passing the Bill this Session, 
will he consent to place it on the same 
level as another measure—the Evicted 
Tenants Bill—referred to yesterday, and 
put it down as a Government measure 
for next Session. 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
desire to know, Sir, if the Chief Secre- 
tary, when he talks of the scandal to 
Parliament, means that it is a scandal to 
the present Government for not finding 
time for the Bill. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not think 
that is a question I ought to answer. The 
language which I quoted was used by 
the Leader of the Opposition and by the 
Prime Minister from time to time during 
the period of years during which this 
Act has heen constantly renewed instead 
of being made a statutory enactment. 
In answer to my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Derry, I cannot under- 
take to put it on the same footing as the 
other measure mentioned without con- 
sideration, but, as I assured him the other 
day, the Government are most anxious to 
pass this Bill, and the course they may 
take next Session in respect to it will 
have consideration if nothing is done this 
Session by gentlemen themselves. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : With respect 
to the necessity for the promoters of the 
Bill to come to terms, I would like to 
ask whether the promoters, first of all, did 
not consent to the exemption of the five 
exempted cities from the Bill in order to 
pass it, and whether they did not still 
consent to three cities being exempted 
from the measure in order to facilitate 
its passage ? 

Sir T. LEA: The Bill has been 
qualified, and is now a practical com- 
promise. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: These are argu- 
mentative questions, and we cannot dis- 
cuss a matter of this kind in questions 
and answers across the floor of the House. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): In re- 
ference to a suggestion, of which I am 
not aware, that there has been a practical 
compromise, I wish to ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that many 
of the Irish Members are strongly of 
opinion that this is a matter which — 
should be reserved for the Irish Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am aware that 
is so, but I may say that in my own view 
it would not be undesirable to get the 
measure passed even now if we could 
find time. 


Closing. 
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SIAM, 

Str R. TEMPLE asked whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would object to 
any Commercial Treaties being concluded 
by Siam with any Foreign Power, which 
infringed the most-favoured-nation privi- 
leges possessed by England under exist- 
ing Treaties ? 

*Sir E. GREY said that, according to 
the information at their disposal, there 
was no intention of infringing the pro- 
visions of our Treaty with Siam. That 
being so, he had nothing to add to the 
statement which he made to the House 
on the previous day, and that which was 
made by the Secretary of State in another 
place. 


HOME RULE BILL. 

*Mr. HOZIER asked when the House 
would be called upon to consider the 
Lords’ Amendments to the Home Rule 
Bill ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, he supposed the hon. Member had 
some authority for stating that the House 
of Lords were about to amend the Home 
Rule Bill ? 

*Mr. HOZIER: Do the Government 
wish the Bill to pass without amend- 
ment in its present unworkable con- 
dition ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


EVICTED TENANTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland whether, in 
view of the sacrifice of the Evicted 
Tenants’ Bill for another year, the Go- 
vernment were willing to consider the 
re-enactment of the 13th section of the 
Land Purchase Act, under which tenants 
were reinstated under perfectly fair 
terms ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, he could not 
answer that question offhand. If the 
hon. Member could give him an assurance 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite would ap- 
prove of the re-enactment of the clause, 
the matter might be considered. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he sup- 
posed that hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
not object, because they had approved of 
the provision. 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SuprLty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass I. 


1, Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £142,176, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1894, for the Erection, 
Repairs, and Maintenance of Public Buildings 
in Ireland, for the Maintenance of certain 
Parks and Public Works, and for Drainage 
Works on the Rivers Shannon and Suck.” 

N.) 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
moved to reduce the sum by £500, 
arguing that, as the Government had 
forced the Home Rule Bill through the 
House, and thereby separated the 
financial arrangements between the two 
countries, it was unfair to call upon the 
taxpayers of Great Britain to pay for the 
acquisition of new sites and for the erec- 
tion of new buildings in Ireland neces- 
sary to the government of that country. 
The matters referring to the Coastguard 
and Inland Revenue might be left, but 
his objection certainly applied to the 
erection of new Constabulary barracks 
and other buildings. The cost of this 
new work should be left to the Irish 
people under the new Parliament, and if 
the Government had had the strength of 
their convictions they would have taken 
that course. It was very unfair that his 
constituents should be taxed in this re- 
gard; and although he acknowledged that 
they must pay for the present what was 
necessary to maintain the buildings, it was 
not reasonable that they should be called 
upon to supply new sites and buildings for 
the purpose of carrying on this work. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Purchase of Sites and 
Buildings, be reduced by £500.”—(Mr. 
Bartley.) 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham), 
who was indistinctly heard, was under- 
stood to say that the services referred to 
would remain under Imperial control. 
He hoped the hon. Member would be 
satisfied with having made his protest, 
and he was obliged to him for not having 
occupied much time. 
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Cotoyver NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
urged that it was the custom of every 
Government to ask for more money for 
England than was expended there. In 
the last Appropriation Account, £16,000 
was saved in respect of this Vote, and 
£8,000 was expended. 

Tar CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the whole Vote could not now be dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, that the hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment had had strong support 
in his arguments from the Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), who had 
urged that certain things in which the 
Irish Members were interested ought to 
be left for the consideration of the Home 
Rule Parliament. That was not his own 
position. He would like to know why 
it was necessary to provide new Con- 
stabulary barracks at Rathfarnham, 
County Dublin, in respect of which he 
saw an item of £250, as the present one 
was a very substantial building ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, he must protest 
against the statement of the hon. and 
gallant Member as to the practice of the 
British Government in regard to Irish 
Estimates. The hon. Member's state- 
ments were not borne out by the figures 
which the Government had laid on the 
Table. While he admitted that the ex- 
penditure on Irish objects must now be 


more carefully watched than hitherto in | 


view of the contingency of the success of 
the Government in their Home Rule 
policy, he would be most unwilling to see 
Ireland treated in the meantime in any 
churlish spirit and without due considera- 
tion being given to her just claims. He 
would, therefore, advise his hon. Friend to 
be content with the protest he had made, 
and not to take a Division upon his 
Amendment. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT, in reply to the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, said that 
the ground was not required for a new 
Constabulary barracks, but merely to 
make the present one more secure and 
complete. As to the Estimates for Ire- 
land for this year, he had kept them 
down as much as possible, so as not to 
have any surplus in respect of particular 
items of expenditure ; but so much de- 
pended upon the state of the labour 
market and other circumstances that it 
was impossible to make an estimate of 
the exact sum required. 
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Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) said, 
with regard to the item for £700 for a 
site for the Inland Revenue, he presumed 
it was for the purchase of some existing 
premises, and that some of the money 
would be spent upon alterations ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that was 
so, and that there would be a considerable 
saving when the alterations were made. 


Cotonet NOLAN said, that the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
act in an impartial spirit between the 
English and the Irish taxpayer. He 
naturally worked for his own side. The 
Irish people considered that both Parties, 
Conservative and Liberal, tried to rob 
them in different ways. 


Tur CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is not now discussing the item before 
the Committee. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) remarked that, after having severed 
as far as it could by the Home Rule Bill 
its connection with Ireland, the House 
was asked to go on pouring capital into 
Ireland. It was proposed to spend money 
in acquiring Inland Reveuue premises at 
Rathmines. In six years, if the Home 
Rule Bill passed, the House would have 
nothing to do with Inland Revenue in 
Ireland, and it was perfectly ridiculous 
to ask the Houge to make capital expen- 
diture on the purchase of premises for 
which, after a few years, it would have 
nouse whatever. If the House was to 
give up certain duties in Ireland it ought 
not to be called upon to pay anything in 
the form of capital expenditure for the 
establishments required to levy the duties. 
If the Government needled fresh premises 
they could hire a house. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I entirely agree with the 
doctrine laid down by the ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), that it 
becomes our duty as British Represen- 
tatives to look with the greatest possible 
care at all new expenditure in Ireland, 
and all the more because we now have it 
on the authority of the Government that 
the principle on which repartition of ex- 
penditure between Ireland and Great 
Britain is to be carried out is that Ire- 
land should pay what it pays now. On 
that basis everything we spend in Ire- 
land is capitalised for the benefit of Ire- 
land and credited to Ireland. If we are 
now the gainers we shall not only now 
have to pay for our present generosity, 
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but shall have to pay permanently. We | 
have, therefore, a double interest in seeing | 
that economy is enforced in regard to | 
new expenditure. I agree with those | 
who have spoken that we need not take | 
account of such expenditure as the in- 
crease for the Coastguard, but, as regards 
the other expenditure, Members opposite 
who have called attention to it have been 
perfectly within their rights. I meant 
to ask my hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary what will become of these valuable 
buildings which are being kept up at our 
expense in Ireland after we have done 
with them? I really was never able, 
after the most careful study of the Home 
Rule Bill, to find out what was the in- 
tention in regard to this matter. Take 
the Vote with which we are dealing. 
Who will get the £950 after the Inland 
Revenue has been placed in the hands of | 
the Irish people? I really think that is 
a question which has a very important 
bearing on this Vote. Of course, if the 
Chief Secretary can assure us that our 
property in all these buildings will re- 
main intact after the Bill has passed, and 
that we shall be able to make the best | 
bargain we can with the Irish Govern- | 
ment, or to sell in the open market, there 
will be some reason why we should pass 
over the present demand. I should like 
to know, however, what will be the 
position of these buildings after we have 
paid for them ifthe Home Rule Bill 
becomes law ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: As to the 
principle which my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) and the late 


Chancellor of the Exchequer laid down 
—namely, that the Committee ought to 
scrutinise Irish Votes with extra care in | 
view of the possible changes in Ireland, 
I do not complain of that principle. But, 
of course, my right hon. Friends will con- 
cede that Ireland must be kept going, 
and these three items are thought to be 
desirable in the interests of Ireland as the 
Administration now subsists. In answer 
to my right hon. Friend’s question, I | 
would remind him at the end of six years, 
and not till then, there is to be a com- 
plete review of the financial arrange- 
ments and relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and that will be the 
time at which the value of these build- 
ings will have to be considered. The 
precise terms on which they will be 
handed over to the Irish Government 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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will be a most important matter for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Will that apply 
to Post Office buildings ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I must 
point out that we have now reached a 
very serious question, because it is evident 
that there has been a very important 
causus omissus in the Home Rule Bill. 
The Post Office expenditure, I suppose, is 
to be reviewed at the end of six years as 
well as all the others, but I would take 
the case of the barracks. That, at all 
events, is a very clear case. At the end 
of six years the intention of the Govern- 
ment is that we should no longer have 
any interest in the Constabulary, which 
would, as soon as possible, be disestab- 
lished. What, then, is to become of 
these enormous barracks and buildings 
which have been erected at the expense of 
the United Kingdom? Are they to go 


| to the Irish Government without any re- 


turn tous? My right hon. Friend says 
that the matter ought to be considered 


| and settled at the end of six years ; but 


have not the Government made up their 
minds on the point already? This is 
another provisional point in the Bill. I 
very much regret that we had not an op- 
portunity of discussing it when we had 
the Bill before us ; but that is not owing 
to any fault of ours. I think, under the 
circumstances, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite will reconsider the ad- 
vice he gave to the hon. Member for 
North Islington (Mr. Bartley). I think 


| we ought to vote against every item of 
|expenditure proposed by the Govern- 


ment on buildings in Ireland, inasmuch 


las the Government have not the ieast 


idea what is to become of these build- 


_ ings. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not know 
whether it is in Order, Mr. Mellor, for 
Gentlemen to rediscuss the Home Rule 


Bill. [Opposition cries of “No!”] It 


|so, I conceive that the whole financial 


arrangement will be open to rediscussion. 
I have no objection whatever ; and if the 
&2 days already devoted to the Bill swell 
out to 100 or 150 days I cannot help it. 
Only I should like to understand, Sir, 
whether it is in Order, because, if so, we 
must provide ourselves with the requisite 
Papers and materials. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
On the point of Order, I submit that we 
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are not trving to discuss the financial 
relations. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
It is perfectly plain that it is not in 
Order to discuss the Financial Clauses 
of the Home Rule Bill in this Committee. 
Of course, the question may be raised 
whether this is a permanent or a tempo- 
rary improvement, but it would be out 
of Order to go into the Home Rule 
Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: On the point of 
Order, Mr. Mellor, should we be entitled 
to argue that certain expenditure would 
be desirable if it were in the nature of 
capital expenditure, and that such ex- 
penditure would be unfair to this country 7 
We are now on Estimates involving, toa 
certain extent, capital expenditure in 
Ireland. We hope we may be allowed 
to discuss that from the new point of 
view, as it is possible that capital expen- 
diture will now have to be treated in a 
totally different manner from the capital 
expenditure hitherto incurred. I quite 
agree that we cannot discuss the financial 
relations between the two countries—that 
is to say, as to whether Ireland or Eng- 
land pays too much ; but I trust that we 
may be allowed to take into considera- 
tion the different state of things that may 
arise under the Home Rule Bill. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : On the principle 
laid down by my right hon. Friend oppo- 
site, there is no reason why we should 
not on all Votes discuss all imaginary or 
possible contingencies. I must remind 
my right hon. Friend that the Bill has 
not yet passed into law. If the Home 
Rule Bill had become the Home Rule 
Act, I could understand the position ; 
but I do not think that on a merely 
hypothetical contingency it is possible to 
bring up every item of expenditure. I 
cannot see how you are going to draw 
a distinction between capital expenditure 
and other expenditure, and I am bound 
to say I must protest against the course 
that is being followed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Ido not quite understand the line 
taken up by the Chief Secretary. He 
admits, of course, that there is a contin- 
gency which it is justifiable to contem- 
plate when discussing the Estimates, and 
that there are other contingencies so 
absolutely remote, so shadowy, so outside 
the purview of any practical statesman, 
that it would be a mere waste of time 
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for us to take them into account when 
we are dealing with the Estimates. The 
point we have to determine now is one 
which will be closely affected by the 
financial arrangement to be established 
by the Home Rule Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not show his usual appre- 
hension when he said he could draw no 
distinction between capital and ordinary 
expenditure. It is evident that such a 
distinction is absolutely vital. The ques- 
tion of the amount we are to give to 
Ireland for purposes of the expenditure 
within the year is naturally outside any 
Home Rule proposal, and the discussion 
would be irrelevant if annual items only 
were involved. But when we come to 
capital expenditure of large amount, when 
we are taking out of the Imperial 
Treasury relatively large sums, and 
spending them in Ireland, it becomes im- 
portant to know whether, if Home Rule 
passes, these sums are to be handed over 
to the new Irish Government, and 
also whether there is any probability 
of the Home Rule Bill passing ? 
Are the Government going to take 
up the position that, in spite of the vote 
of last Friday night, the chances of Home 
Rule are so remote that no sane politician 
would take them into account? If they 
declare that this is their view, I should 
be inclined to agree with them, and I 
should vote with them in the coming 
Division. If, however, on the other 
hand, they take the view that Home 
Rule is a matter which cannot be long 
deferred, I say it is absolutely incumbent 
on us to see that we do not, by rashly 
voting money now, hand over large 
capital sums, which will ultimately have 
to be dealt with, not by the Imperial 
Parliament, but by the Home Rule 
Parliament. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I may inform the 
right hon. Gentleman that whilst he was 
absent his right hon. Colleague advised 
the Mover of the Amendment to be con- 
tent with making a protest, and not to 
take a Division. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that since that 
advice was given the circumstances had 
changed by the information which had 
been given to the Committee, and he 


must reserve to himself the right to 
divide if he thought proper to do so. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, a very 
simple question had been put, and the 
whole Treasury Bench had been puzzled 
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by it; and because they could not answer | referred to between that case and the 


it on the spot they desired toraise a point | present. 


of Order. The Committee was asked 
to vote £950 for capital expenditure on 
the Revenue Office at Kilkenny. In the 
event of the Home Rule Bill coming into 
operation, he wished to know whose 
property the freehold would be when 
the arrangement was made ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber cannot go into the Home Rule Bill 
on these items. Of course, I cannot say 
that it is out of Order for an hon. 
Member to say—“ I do not vote for this, 
because many years hence, or a few years 
hence, the building may cease to be the 
property of the country,” but that is not the 
question we are now ou. I wish to point 
out to the Committee that it is absolutely 





In the present case, we must 
regard Ireland as it is. It is impossible 
to go into the question of the possible 
passage of a Bill which may never pass 
the House of Lords. That would be in- 
troducing into this discussion an element 
which would raise an enormous question, 
and one of extreme difficulty, and alto- 
gether foreign to the nature of our pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the Com- 
mittee had no right to vote this £950 
unless Members knew what was to 
become of it. They had no right to sit 


| round the House, like Mr. Jabez Balfour's 


necessary to keep to the proper context | 


of these items. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : On the point 
of Order, Sir, I would remind you of a 
case which arose last year, or the year 
before. A very vigorous attack was 
made by the then Opposition on certain 
proposed capital expenditure upon 
buildings required for the British Resi- 
dent at Cairo, the whole basis of the 
attack being that the Lritish occupation 
in Cairo was to be of a temporary 
character, and that, therefore, capital 
expenditure should not be indulged in. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 


H. Fow ter, Wolverhampton, E.): I) 
must suggest to the right hon. Gentleman | 


that his memory is not quite accurate. I 


took part in the Debate to which he | 


refers, and the question was not respecting 
the temporary occupation of Egypt, but 
with regard to the erection of a per- 
manent Embassy at Berlin. It was 
pointed out that we should be put to 
enormous cost if we _ erected 
permanent building at Berlin, and that it 
would be cheaper to hire houses for 
Ambassadors than to erect them. The 
discussion had nothing to do with the 
temporary occupation of Egypt. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Frequently, and 
not on one occasion only, the expenditure 
in Egypt has been discussed from a 
hypothetical poiut of view. The Esti- 
mates have constantly been argued with 
reference to the future policy of the 
Government. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I was not present 


during the discussion which has been 
Mr, T. W. Russell 


a ‘ 





Directors, and take for granted every thing 
that was said. He asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to whom the build- 
ings would belong if the money was 
voted ? 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
thought the Act furnished a reply to 
the hon. Member's question. By Sec- 
tion 35—— 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: What Act ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I mean 
the Home Rule Lill. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: That is clearly 
out of Order. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES contended 
that Members were strictly within their 
right in discussing the fate of that 
portion of the Vote which related to 
future years—uamely, the capital portion. 
Members were naturally anxious to know 
what was to become of the freehold premises 
after the Home Rule Bill had passed. 
The Government asked them to hand 
over an enormous sum as a bribe to 
gentlemen below the Gangway (the 


| Irish Members). 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
ruled that this is out of Order. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked whe- 
ther he was not in Order in giving his 
reasons for his objections ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is entitled to give his reasons ; but I 
have already ruled that he cannot go 
into the details of the Home Rule Bill. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, his 
reasons were plain. There was part of 
this Vote which they never enjoyed the 
benefit of, and they had a right to oppose 
it. The Government had taken power 
to hand over these buildings to others, 
and he said they on that side were 
not willing that their capital should be 
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invested for the purpose of having the 
buildings handed over afterwards to 
gentlemen below the Gangway. [Cries 
of “Order!” ] He did not for a moment 
suppose that these hon. Gentlemen would 
put public money into their private 
pockets ; they all knew that they were 
always ready to do their duty—they 
were ready to get as much money as 
possible ; but they on their side had a 
duty to perform to their constituents, 
and if they passed this Vote without a 
Division it would form a precedent that 
they were willing, notwithstanding 
altered circumstances, to provide for the 
needs of Ireland for all time. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
they (the Irish Members) had voted for 
British expenditure which was necessary, 
and they were ready to vote against an 
expenditure that might be considered 
unreasonable, In this case the sum was 
small ; the need was, he understood, some- 
what urgent, and he thought hon. Mem- 
bers might allow the Vote to pass. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, they were asked by this Vote to 
lay down a precedent. They had to 
remember that they were not to deal 
with Ireland as in the past. The late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) laid down a good rule with re- 
gard to voting money for current expen- 
diture ; but when they came to vote it 
as capital, they should look upon it in a 


different light. The Chief Secretary 
(Mr. J. Morley) said he could not 


see the difference between money for 
current expenditure and capital expendi- 
ture. Surely that was the case of the bank- 
rupt—the man who could not make out 
the difference between what was current 
expenditure and what was capital, and 
who, consequently, went to the wall. 
That should be considered here, and he 
would like to know from the Chief Se- 
eretary whether this rule was to apply to 
other cases as well as that which was 
before them ? He did not want to dis- 
cuss the matter as if they were discussing 
the Home Rule Bill; but he hoped this 
was not to be regarded as a precedent. 
Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) said, 
he hoped the Secretary to the Treasury 
would get them out of the difficulty, 
because the case before the Committee 
was one which, it seemed to him, empha- 
sised the priuciple of the discussion that 
had ‘taken place. He understood the 
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Secretary to the Treasury to say that the 
Vote was for the alteration of premises 
occupied by the Inland Revenue officials 
at Kilkenny, and rented by them. Why 
should they not strike out the £500 
which, as he understood, was not neces- 
sary for keeping the concern going ? 
In view of possible contingencies, this 
appeared to him to be unnecessary 
capital expenditure, and such expendi- 
ture should be avoided as far as possible. 
No one would fail in agreeing with him 
that as the amount of expenditure 
increased the balance left was so much 
less. He had no desire to add to the 
difficulty of the position in these particular 
matters, but he was bound to say this was 
a matter of very great importance, and he 
did feel that this was hardly a time at 
which to enter upon the purchase of 
premises for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment. That was the question raised in 
this case. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the ques- 
tion was one of providing proper premises 
for the officers of Inland Reveuue at this 
place. The present premises were in an 
insanitary condition, and must be given 
up, and other premises taken. They were 
getting these premises at a ground rent 
of £28 on condition that £700 should be 
spent in alterations. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : 
purchase money ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT was understood 
to say that was included. The buildings 
would require alterations to meet the 
necessities of the men. But so far as 
concerned the premises in which the 
men worked, it was quite impossible 
they could remain there; the men 
must leave. The Committee would see, 
therefore, that there were special cir- 
cumstances in this case, and he did not 
think it was a time at which they were 
entitled to enter into the general questi on 
raised by the Home Rule Bill. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he would like 
to ask if they were going to spend this 
money, or a large portion of it, on a 
rented house ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the house 
was subject to a ground rent of £28. 

Sir T. LEA said, he was not quite 
sure that he and his friends could take 
the same view as Members opposite on 
this matter. They were going to give 
Home Rule to Ireland. [Cries of 
« Order !"] 


Is that 









Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! I 
have already stated that hon. Members 
cannot go into the Home Rule Question. 

Sir T. LEA said, he bowed to the 
ruling of the Chair. He merely wished 
to say that his constituents were anxious 
to get any advantage they could from 
this House. They were not anxious to 
be deprived of its protection, and it was 
his duty to object to any step that tended 
to an alteration in the present system of 
control ip these matters. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, what the hon. 
Baronet had just said might be good 
enough from the point of view of 
Irish Members. But the question the 
Government had been asked was a very 
simple one, and they ought not to remain 
in doubt upon it. It was a question in- 
volving only a comparatively small sum ; 
but supposing they should have a question 
involving £2,000,000 ? It seemed to 
him that the precedent was a serious 
matter, and he was inclined to think 
that, as the Secretary to the Treasury 
had said as much as he could about the 
matter, the Chief Secretary should now 
give them a reply which, he hoped, would 
be more satisfactory. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 60; 
Noes 146.—( Division List, No. 290.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, he wanted 
to ask a question with regard to the 
Royal Hibernian Military School. There 
-had been an outbreak of fever at that in- 
stitution and a Committee was appointed. 
He would like to know whether the 
Committee had reported; and, if so, 
whether any proposals made in regard to 
the sanitary arrangements of the school 
were being carried out? It did not appear 
to him that any money was being taken 
for the purpose. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the Com- 
mittee had reported, the water supply of 
the school being said to be very defective. 
He could assure the hon. Member that 
the matter was having attention. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he would like to 
ask whether any decision had been come 
to with regard to the proposal to erect 
new barracks in the Phenix Park, 


Dublin? A considerable sum had been 
voted, but there had been no expenditure 
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during the two years that had elapsed. 
If there had been any change of policy, 
and it had been decided not to build the 
barracks, the item put down in the 
Estimates for it should be omitted. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, this was a matter to 
which he had paid attention. As the 
right hon. Gentleman knew, a site had 
been fixed upon in a corner of the Park 
for the erection of the barracks. From 
information he had received, however, he 
had come to the conclusion that a build- 
ing on the spot indicated would be very 
unsightly, and that it would arouse feel- 
ings of strong dissatisfaction among the 
people of Dublin. He had, therefore, 
thought it would be well to look about 
for some other site for the purpose—a 
site which would be equally convenient, 
and which would not be open to the ob- 
jection that would be taken in this case. 
They had found great difficulty in dis- 
covering within the Park itself any 
piece of ground suitable, and his own 
view was that it would be better to 
acquire land outside the Park near 
Chapelizod rather than interfere with 
the beauty of the Park. At ne same 
time, he quite agreed that this barrack 
was needed for the Constabulary, and it 
was especially desirable it should be near 
the Park. If they could not find a site 
on the Chapelizod Road they might have 
to fall back upon some other place in the 
Park, and possibly the old site. He 
hoped the hon. Member would not think 
there was anything wrong in keeping the 
question open for another year. He did 
not say it would be kept open for another 
year, because he believed a decision would 
be arrived at in a few weeks. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had used the word 
“Constabulary.” Did he mean the 
Metropolitan Police ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes, the Metro- 
politan Police. 

CoLoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) com- 
plained that the money voted for specific 
purposes was not spent on these purposes, 
This had been the practice for years, and 
he thought it was a wrong state of affairs 
to make such a system habitual. It was 
giving an enormous temptation to Irish 
officials to spend this money on what- 
ever they liked. The money was trans- 
ferred from one object to another in a 
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perfectly reckless manner, and so long as 
this was the case the money would be 
spent irregularly. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
desired to raise a question of some im- 
portance to the citizens of Dublin— 
namely, the condition of the Green 
Street Court House, and the proposal] the 
Government made in regard toit. There 
was a sum of £1,000 in this Vote as a 
grant in aid for tue improvement of the 
Green Street Court House. During the 
last Session this question was before the 
House, and it was proved in the Debates 
upon it that it was a building that could 
not be improved. The highest sanitary 
engineers in the City of Dublin declared 
it to be unfit for human occupation, and 
yet the Government—or rather because 
the previous Government failed to 
bring about a settlement with the Cor- 
poration and the County Jury—were 
now going to throw good money into 
what was just a pit. It would do no 
good, the money would be absolutely 
wasted, and on that ground he proposed 
to move to disallow this Vote altogether. 
Green Street Court House was a Crown 
Court House, and it was also a City 
Court House. That was to say Crown 
cases were tried there by the Judges of 
Assize, and the Recorder of Dublin sat 
there almost permanently trying civil 
bills and criminal cases from the city. 
Many years ago a proposal was made to 
build a new Court House for Dublin. The 
estimate, in the first place, was £39,000, 
and the Government proposed to pay 
one-third, namely £13,000, as their con- 
tribution to the cost. The arrangement 
was that the County of Dublin Grand 
Jury, in view of the fact that they were 
interested in the Court House, should 
pay a second third, and the City, which 
by the way used the Court House more 
than either the Crown or the County of 
Dublin, should pay the remainder. That 
was an absolutely fair arrangement, and 
if the Corporation had not allowed 
political motives to dominate public 
considerations that new Court House 
would have been built, and there would 
have been an enormous expenditure for 
the benefit of the artizans of Dublin ; 
these cases would not have to be tried 
in an insanitary building, and a legitimate 
and fair settlement might have been 
arrived at. It so happened at the time, 
however, that there was political trouble 
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in the county, and the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin was struck out of the Commission 
by the Lord Lieutenant of the day. 
This was ancient history, but it lay at 
the bottom of the whole case. He did 
not argue whether it was right or wrong, 
but because the Government took that 
step the Corporation withdrew from their 
part of the bargain and refused to con- 
tribute the £13,000 it was proposed they 
should contribute towards building the 
new Court House. There was nothing 
like the Green Street Court House in the 
Kingdom. He saw an hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bodkin), who he 
was sure would agree with the whole of 
his professional brethren and the sanitary 
engineers of the City of Dublin that it 
was not a pleasant place to spend a day 
in. He (Mr. Russell) had had personal 
experience of that Court House. It was 
his fortune to spend nine consecutive 
days in it as a special juror ; he had sat in 
the Court House on Licensing Sessions,and 
he could say he had never sat five hours in 
the place without feeling the worse for it, 
whilst lawyers had had serious illnesses 
which their physicians directly traced to 
the insanitary condition of the building. 
W hat was proposed to be done? Because 
the Government could not arrange with 
the Corporatign and the Corporation 
chose to play this dog-in-the-manger 
policy it was proposed to patch up this 
old building. Lord Chief Justice O’Brien 
last year used these words, which he 
quoted from Hansard, containing the 
Report of the previous references to this 
matter— 

“If the responsibility forthe Court House was 
conjoint the disgrace equally belonged to the 
Corporation and the Government. To-day it was 
impossible to move or breathe in the Court. 
The place was pervaded by a mephitic atmos- 
phere. If he did not find before the next Com- 
mission that some practical move was taken to 
remedy the state of things, he would summon a 
meeting of the Common Law Judges and take 
counsel with his brethren as to whether they 
could not go elsewhere.” 


This matter was raised by him (Mr. 
Russell) in a question to the Chief 
Secretary (and which contained the 
above quotation) on the 15th February, 
1892. A little later on the Member for 
Mid Tyrone (Mr. M. J. Kenny) asked 
the then Chief Secretary the right hon, 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Jackson) a 
question on the subject, and he gave the 
following extract in his question :— 


F 
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“ When the jury was sworn one of the jurors 
complained of a great draught in the jury box. 
The Lord Chief Justice said the special jurors 
of Dublin should not be allowed to get the in- 
fluenza, and ordered that the windows should 
be closed. 


To order the window to be closed was 
one thing, getting it closed was another. 


“ One of the jurors tried to close the window 
near the jury box, but was unable to do so. 

“The Lord Chief Justice: This is scandalous. 
This state of things is an outrage upon 
civilisation.” 
On the Ist March, 1892, one of the 
Members for Kerry (Mr. Kilbride), on 
behalf of the Member for Mid Tyrone 
(Mr. M. J. Kenny), asked the Chief 
Secretary the following question :-— 


“If it has been arranged that the Commis- 
sion of Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol 
Delivery hitherto held in the Green Street Court 
House, Dublin, will in future be held in the 
Four Courts, if the criminal and civil business 
of the Recorder of the City of Dublin is to be 
discharged as heretofore at Green Street ; whe- 
ther Mr. W. Kaye Perry, C.E., has reported to 
the Lord Chief Justice that Green Street Court 
House is unfit for human occupation ; and whe- 
ther the Irish Government refused to do any- 
thing to replace the present Court-house unless 
there is a local contribution of two-thirds of the 
total amount of the estimated cost! ” 


The Chief Secretary (Mr. 
replied— 


Jackson) 


“ No general arrangement of the nature indi- 
cated in the first paragraph has been come to ; 
but it has been decided to hold the next Com- 
mission sitting at the Four Courts. This de- 
cision does not include the business of the 
Recorder. Mr. Kaye Perry has, I understand, 
reported to the effect indicated. It is not the 
fact that the Irish Government refused to do 
anything to replace the present Court House. 
As I have already stated, they are willing to 
ask the Treasury to revive the charge sanctioned 
in 1883, which was accepted at that time as 
satisfactory by all parties concerned, but from 
which the Corporation of Dublin subsequently 
withdrew.” 

He thought that that was sufficient proof, 
at all events, of the insanitary state of 
this Court House, and yet in face of all 
these facts the Government proposed to 
give £1,000 to patch up this wretched 
building. It was simply throwing away 
the money. It was perfectly impossible 
to patch up the Court House. It was 
situate in the worst part of the City ; it 
was inconvenient, so far as the locality 
was concerned, to the lawyers; it was 
inconvenient to the general public, and it 
was not safe for the public. The build- 
ing ought to be demolished and a new 
Court House erected, but the Government 
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were proposing to simply cover this 
wretched wound. They would not make 
the place sanitary by the expenditure of 
this £1,000, and he did not know how 
much the Corporation were proposing to 
spend upon it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : £2,000 in addition 
to this £1,000. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL did not care 
how much or how little was spent upon 
it; it would be impossible to make it a 
decent place for people who had to spend 
their time in it. This quarrel to which 
he had referred took place in 1883—in 
the pre-union of hearts days ; and would 
it not be worth while for the Chief 
Secretary to see whether it was not pos- 
sible to renew the old arrangement, or to 
make some new arrangement upon this 
question ? Considering the use which 
the Government made of the Court House 
he regarded the proposal made by the 
Government in 1883 as a_ perfectly 
reasonable one. The Recorder sat in 
Green Street for eight months out of the 
12, disposing of City cases ; and the City 
of Dublin ought to pay a larger contri- 
bution than the Government, which 
simply used the Court House now and 
then ; and if the County of Dublin had 
responsibilities in connection wita the 
matter they ought to be compelled to 
meet them. The County did not stand 
in the way of carrying out the proposal 
of 1883, and he did not think any 
difficulty would arise in connection with 
the County of Dublin Grand Jury. The 
Committee ought not to sanction the 
spending of this £1,000 on an object 
which could never be achieved. The 
Government were now on the best terms 
with the Corporation of Dublin, and 
they ought to endeavour to come to 
some arrangement with them. For his 
part he thought the present Corporation 
was much more efficient than that of 
1883, and as the original cause of the 
quarrel had been removed and the name 
of the Lord Mayor restored to the Com- 
mission, he did not see any difficulty in 
arriving at a settlement of the question. 
He begged to move that the Vote be 
reduced by £1,000 in respect of the 
Green Street Court House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Item B, New Works and Alterations, 
be reduced by £1,000, in respect of Green 
Street Court House.”—(Mr. 7. W. Russell.) 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, they had 
to look upon all sides of this question. 
It was not a matter altogether for the 
Government ; in fact, it was a matter in 
which the Government had very little 
control. This matter rested more or less 
with the Corporation, in whose hands 
was the choice of a site. The Corpora- 
tion after, he supposed, due consideration, 
had decided upon the Green Street site, 
and they had plans prepared which, after 
considerable discussion and consideration 
of the two sites, the Board of Works, as 
representing the Government, had agreed 
to. The other site discussed—namely, 
the Four Courts, would have been much 
more convenient to the Judge and the law- 
yers, and perhaps to the public men ; but in 
this matter they had considered the wishes 
of the Corporation. On the 28th of August 
last, the Lord Chief Justice and several 
other representative men went through 
the plans and assented to the proposal, 
which, as he had said, were agreed to 
by the Board of Works, and by the 
Grand Jury also, so that it would be 
very difficult for the Government to act 
like a dog-in-the-manger, and say they 
would have nothing to do with this pro- 
posal. He supposed the Lord Chief 
Justice, and other gentlemen who visited 
the place and examined the plans, were 
satisfied that the place could be made 
suitable for its purpose, and he trusted, 
therefore, the hon. Gentleman would 
withdraw his objection to the Vote. 


Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) 
said, he considered that the Green Street 
Court House was very bad, but at the 
same time he was strongly of opinion 
that a great deal could be done with 
£3,000. It would, at all events, suffice 
to replace the window fastening, which 
the Lord Chief Justice, with that modera- 
tion of language which characterised him, 
had described as “an outrage ou 
civilisation.” The incident would give 
some idea of what was meant by outrage 
when used by his Lordship in the future. 
Certainly, the argument of the speech of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Russell) was most 
creditable. A few moments before he 
argued that there should be no capital 
expenditure, because they were going to 
get Home Rule. The hon. Gentleman 
said there should ba no capital expendi- 
ture in reference to the building of a 
police barrack. 
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wanted to know who would be the owner 
in certain eventualities ? 

Mr. BODKIN said, the hon. Gentle- 
man objected to the former Vote, because 
it was capital expenditure. He took 
his objection to this because it was not 
capital expenditure. He (Mr. Bodkin) 
believed they would not be long without 
a new Court House after they got Home 
Rule. Inthe meantime something should 
be done for all those attending the Green 
Street Court House, and he believed the 
best thing that could be done was to 
carry out the proposal which had been 
referred to. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The hon. Gentleman, if he 
had been more continuously in the House, 
would not have accused my hon. Friend 
with being inconsistent. The fact is, 
my hon. Friend raised the previous point 
as to the capital expenditure on one 
ground, and he is now opposing it on 
another ground. His first objection to 
capital expenditure was that it would be 
thrown away, so far as the British tax- 
payer is concerned, because the property 
might pass into other hands. His 
objection to the present capital expendi- 
ture is, that it will be thrown away 
because it is entirely useless. That is 
not in the least inconsistent. A further 
argument against this particular ex pendi- 
ture, that it is capital expenditure which 
ought to be met by the Irish Govern- 
ment, has been supplied by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself, who has 
stated that when the Irish Government 
had the power and had our money, 
they are going to spend a_ portion 
of it in building a new and “illi- 
gant” Court House, somewhere outside 
the neighbourhood of Green Street. 
Well, Sir, I say that under these cireum- 
stances my hon. Friends are perfectly 
consistent. I very much regret that my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) has left the House, because this 
is a matter ou which I should have much 
liked to take his opinion. Some years 
ago, when I first entered the House, I 
took a great deal of interest in that 
portion of the Estimates which deals 
with the expenditure of Metropolitan 
Court Houses and Courts of Law. I 
moved a great number of Amendments 
to the Estimates on that subject, Cir- 
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cumstances prevented me continuing my 
investigations on the point, but my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board took them up, and I 
venture to say there has been no more 
eager advocate of economy of the public 
money with regard to this class of ex- 
penditure than he. His contention was 
that no money ought to be spent on these 
Court Houses other than by the Local 
Authorities. I think it a great hardship 
on my constituents, and on other con- 
stituencies, that while we do not get a 
single farthing from the Government our- 
selves, while we are made to pay heavier 
rates because Government officials are so 
highly paid, those officials come down 
and draw the rates for Government pro- 
perty, although at the same time we are 
called upon to pay for capital expenditure 
in London, Dublin, and other parts of 
the country. I admit that there has 
been in the past some reason for sharing 
the expenditure in the present case, inas- 
much as the Government have shared the 
accommodation. The Assize Courts have 
been held there, and there is no doubt 
that is a ground for contributing to the ex- 
penditure, although I believe the contribu- 
tion would be much better made if made in 
the form of rent for the house for the time 
for which the Court is used. That claim 
for expenditure entirely disappears, in 
view of the fact that has been stated by 
my hon. Friend behind me. The Judges 
of the land will not sit in this Court, and, 
under these circumstances, I cannot con- 
ceive why we should go on paying for 
buildings from which we derive no ad- 
vantage. I intend to revive this question 
of Imperial expenditure on local Courts. 
The most important case is that of 
London, but we should not be able to 
deal with London if we did not deal also 
with Dublin. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) 
said, he did not conceive how the Board 
of Works in Ireland could lend their 
sanction for a moment to this extra- 
ordinary proposal. He could not for a 
moment believe that a Board of Works 
official had led the Government to sup- 
pose that by an expenditure of £3,000 
the Court House could be placed in a 


sanitary condition or in a fit state for 
carrying on the business that was to be 
conducted there in the future. He should 
like to know whether the Secretary to 
‘the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) was 
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prepared to give any guarantee to the 
House that the expenditure of this 
money would place the premises either 
in a sanitary condition or in such a con- 
dition that there would be no complaints 
whatever from the barristers or suitors ? 
The Corporation of Dublin was now 
trying to escape from the duty which fell 
on most other Corporations, and nearly 
all Local Authorities, of providing proper 
places for the administration of justice. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that if 
there were one body more than another 
that he was inclined to distrust, it was 
the Irish Board of Works. Ireland was 
bestrewn with memorials of the failures 
of the Board of Works. He was very 
glad to see that the attractions of 
“another place” had palled upon the 
hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton), and that, having just returned 
to the House, he appeared to concur 
with him (Mr. Russell) in this opinion. 
The mere fact that the Board of Works 
had authorised or approved of this ex- 
penditure did not influence his judgment 
one iota. Seeing that they approved of 
it, it was very likely that it was wrong 
expenditure, and bad. The next reason 
why this expenditure had been incurred 
by the Government was the fact that the 
Lord Chief Justice had been down to 
Green Street. The Lord Chief Justice 
and the Board of Works, the Grard Jury 
and the Corporation, all approved, and, 
therefore, it was determined to give the 
money. That was the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Well, no one had 
greater respect for the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice than he had in a matter of law, and 
in some other matters he would take his 
Lordship’s opinion very much sooner 
than he would take the opinion of most 
people in Ireland ; but, most assuredly, 
he should not take his opinion on sanitary 
science. The Lord Chief Justice had to 
sit in that Court a few days in the year, 
but the public had to sit there for 
months. It did not follow because the 
Lord Chief Justice thought this expendi- 
ture better than nothing, that he would 
not prefer a new building. As to the 
Grand Jury, he supposed they merely 
saw the plans, and thought they would 
be an improvement upon the present 
Court House. And in regard to the Cor- 
poration it was now, no doubt, a more 
efficient body than it was in 1883, when 
this squabble took place. There was 
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one gentleman on it who had full right 
and title to speak on this as a sanitary 
engineer, he meant Mr. Maguire; but he 
did not think the Corporation, as a Cor- 
poration, knew anything about sanitary 
science, and he should not be inclined to 
take its opinion upon any improve- 
ment of this kind. To his mind, what 
should be done is this —the Judges 
should sit in the Four Courts, which 
they could legally do. The Lord Chief 
Justice and the Lord Chief Baron had 
done it—they had refused to sit in the 
pestilential hole in Green Street, and had 
sat in the Four Courts, leaving the 
Recorder and the city business to this 
Court House. The Government should 
remove Crown business to the Four 
Courts and leave the Court House to the 
Corporation—who had refused to come 
to terms. The money it was proposed 
to spend on this Court House was pure 
and unadulterated waste—throwing good 
money after bad. Were the Board of 
Works going to control this expendi- 
ture ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Then who is 
to control it ? 

*Sm J.T. HIBBERT: It is subject 
to their inspection and approval. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he had 
not the slightest faith in the control of 
the Board of Works of Dublin. He 
would rather trust the Corporation engi- 
neer than the engineer of the Board of 
Works. If the Board of Works did not 
control it the Corporation must. He 
protested against their sanctioning this 
expenditure of £1,000 without proper 
Government coutrol. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.) said, that in this case a 
Vote was to be taken for the spending of 
a considerable sum of money in order to 
do that which the local ratepayers in 
England did wholly on their own respon- 
sibility. The President of the Local 
Government Board had opposed this kind 
of Vote on a previous occasion, and if 
the right hov. Gentleman was sincere— 
as no doubt he was—he should now use 
his influence to prevent an injurious 
system being pursued by the Govern- 
ment. He (Mr. Williams) objected to 
the Vote on another ground. It was an 
expenditure of a considerable sum of 
money on a purpose which was almost 
certain to fail. Patching up an old and 
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unstable and insanitary building of this 
kind seldom or never answered. He did 
not say that without some reason, for as 
a member, for a considerable number of 
years, of a Local Authority, he bad had 
great experience of the expenditure of 
money on purposes of this kind. In Bir- 
mingham for 40 years very large sums of 
money had been spent on a certain 
building. During the past two or three 
years no less than £9,000 had been spent 
on it to correct inherent and incurable 
defects entirely without success. He 
happened to have been in the Court 
under discussion once in his life in an 
entirely honorary capacity, and he was 
bound to say that he never saw a more 
miserable place in his life. Though he 
had no special skill in architecture it was 
plain that the only possible way to cure 
defects in the Court was to pull it down 
right to the ground and erect a new 
building in its place. He was satisfied 
that this was a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. No good at all was likely to 
result from the outlay proposed, and if 
the hon. Gentleman went to a Division 
he (Mr. Williams) should certainly sup- 
port him. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 60; 
Noes 142.—(Division List, No. 291.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he 
observed in the Estimates an item of 
£4,650 for the building of a wall at the 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum. He 
knew this asylum, and knew the wall, 
and was convinced the sum asked for 
was a most exorbitant one for the 
rebuilding. But he had risen for the 
purpose of moving to reduce the Vote for 
National Education buildings in Ireland 
by £100, in order to call attention to the 
insanitary state of the Marlborough 
Street Training College, which was in a 
most wretched condition. This College 
had been in existence almost since the 
foundation of the National system of 
education. It consisted, as far as the 
dwelling-house accommodation was con- 
cerned, of two houses, one—that for 
females—was in Great George Street, 
aud the other in Talbot Street. Since 
the formation of this College there bad 
been three offshoots from it on denomina- 
tional lines. The House had voted large 
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sums of money to it, and large sums had 
been received to enable the authorities to 
erect splendid buildings which had been 
in every way adequately provided. But 
when they came to the Training College 
itself it was in a most miserable condi- 
tion. 

Mr. J. MORLEY pointed out that 
the grant for the Marlborough Training 
College was not included in the Vote 
under consideration. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL thought it 
was included in the Literary Schools 
Vote. The houses in Talbot Street and 
Marlborough Street were in an utterly 
unfit sanitary condition, and unsuitable 
for a College of the kind for which they 
were used. Some of the female teachers 
had been seriously ill as a result of the 
insanitary state of the Great George 
Street School, and the place had been 
visited by the Sanitary Inspector. He 
thought it very unfair if they were going 
to provide the Denominational Colleges 
with everything they required and leave 
the College of the Board itself that the 
Government were directiy responsible for 
in an insanitary condition. He had the 
other day received a complaint from the 
Lady Superintendent that she had been 
seriously ill, and he had himself inspected 
the house, and found it in bad repair. 
Indeed, both houses were in a wretched 
state, and utterly unsuited for Colleges. 
So long, however, as they were to be 
retained, he thought they ought to be put 
into a proper sanitary condition. He 
begged to move the reduction standing 
in his name. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The question 
raised by the hon. Member does not arise 
on this Vote. The College is provided 
for out of the Vote for Irish Education. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he only 
wished to know where to raise it. A 
Training College could not be called a 
model school. Where could the question 
be raised ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : On Class IV., 
Vote 11. 

Mr. JACKSON thought the question 
could be raised on this Vote if not on 
this particular sub-head. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he would 
withdraw the Motion for the present, 
and move it again later on. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he wished 
to call attention to the manner in which 
the money provided for National school 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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buildings in Ireland was expended. 
Last year there was a Vote of £30,000 
provided, of which only £24,283 
was expended, leaving something over 
£5,000 unused. The Commissioners 
of National Education stated in their 
Annual Report that this undesirable re- 
sult was in a great measure due to the 
system under which grants were sanc- 
tioned. The Commissioners had no 
power to control the expenditure of the 
money. He would like to ask the Go- 
vernment—who he did not suppose 
desired to perpetuate a system which un- 
doubtedly led to complication of the 
Estimates—whether they intended to 
take any action on the portion of the 
Commissioners’ Report referring to this 
matter, in order that the evils and diffi- 
culties resulting from it might be avoided 
in future ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, it was 
quite true that a great difficulty did arise 
from the uncertainty of expenditure of 
the money voted for National school 
buildings in Ireland. The sum voted 
each year for the last three years had 
been £40,000, and that had been ex- 
pended during the first two years, but 
not in the third year. It depended en- 
tirely on the managers of schools whether 
the money was spent or not. The Board 
of Works had no control over the mana- 
gers in the matter of expenditure, and it 
would be a very good thing if some 
better plan could be devised for exer- 
cising control over the actual ex peuditure 
of the money provided for the erection of 
school buildings in Ireland. 

Mr. JACKSON said, when he was 
Chief Secretary he had a good deal to do 
with this question. He found the Com- 
missioners being pressed for grants which 
they were precluded from making owing 
to the limited amount of the grants, and 
in consequence of that his Government 
increased the amount to £40,000 a year 
for three years. To his surprise that 
sum was only expended for two years, 
and as in the third year the full sum 
provided was not claimed in grants, the 
Vote was then reduced to £30,000. 
Now it appeared that even that sum was 
not spent, though the Board of Works 
stated that sanctions had been given by 
the National Education Commissioners 
for uearly £60,000. He would venture 
to suggest that they had arrived at a 
point when the sanctioning of a loan 
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should be made conditional on a gua- 
rantee being given that actual work on 
the school should be begun and com- 
pleted within a certain specified time. 
There should be some such pressure put 
on the managers of schools, because it 
was inconvenient for the Treasury not to 
know the amount of money which would 
be required each year. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN : There is too much 
pressure on the managers. They have 
to raise a certain portion of the required 
amount by public subscription in order to 
obtain the grant. 

Mr. JACKSON: The managers 
should make sure of subscription to the 


necessary amount before getting the 
sanction of the National Education 
Board for a loan. It ° would, in his 


opinion, be a great improvement if the 
Commissioners made it a condition before 
sanctioning a grant that the managers of 
the school should come under an obliga- 
tion with regard to the time for the 
commencement and completion of the 
work, 

CoLtoneL NOLAN said, that the funds 
for the erection of schools in Ireland had 
to be raised partly by subscription, and 
often managers had to wait a long time 
for those subscriptions. If the course 
suggested by two previous speakers were 
adopted it might nearly stop school 
building in Ireland. 

*Sin E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.) said 
he wished to draw attention to the con- 
dition of Queen’s College, Belfast. The 
success of that College had been most 
marked in the highest branches of educa- 
tion. He was sorry the Colleges in 
Galway and Cork did not extend their 
work so far as could be desired, but 
that was attributable, he thought, to the 
terrible agricultural depression of late 
years. The College in Belfast, however, 
had made extraordinary strides, not only 
in the efficiency of its various classes, 
but in the increase in the number of 
students attending the classes. But 
although the City of Belfast had more 
than doubled in size since the College 
was founded, with the exception of a 
detached laboratory and anatomic room, 
there had been no addition made to the 
College until last year or the year before, 
after the matter was fully gone into and 
representations had been made to the 
late Government. The late Government 
agreed to contribute a moiety of the 
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cost of a suitable laboratory, but the 
necessary additions had only been par- 
tially completed, and he regretted to 
find this year that there was no sum 
adequate for the purpose. The late 
Government thought they went as far 
as they could in granting £4,300, but 
the amount really required was £9,000, 
and this he thought the Government 
might well supply for the completion 
and proper equipment of the new build- 
ing, seeing that the inhabitants of Belfast 
had from time to time contributed in the 
shape of exhibitions and prizes no less 
than £26,000, and that they were now 
erecting outside students’ rooms at a 
cost of some £5,000. Altogether 
£31,000 had been found by the outside 
public—although the public ought not 
to be called upon, having regard to the 
fact that the College had been 
established by Act of Parliament. 
The success of the College educa- 
tionally bad been most marked. 
This was recognised every year by public 
examiners in England who had to ex- 
amine the students who had matriculated 
there. Scarcely a year passed without 
special reference being made to the 
great ability and talent turned out by 
this University, and a large pro- 
portiow’ of Civil Service appointments 
was carried off by Belfast Queen’s Col- 
lege men. He, therefore, felt that this 
College deserved the greatest considera- 
tion at the hands of the Government, 
whichever side might be in office. The 
Vote under consideration amounted to 
£212,000, and Belfast was now asking 
for only some £5,000. This was a small 
sum to ask for when they remembered 
that Ireland's contribution to the Imperial 
Revenue was £8,306,576, of which 
Belfast contributed £3,205,167, or 
38 per cent. If Belfast got its fair pro- 
portion back again it would receive 
£76,000. He might say that this class- 
room question was thrust on them through 
the Sanitary Inspector condemning the 
old quarters where the students worked. 
The students, therefore, were between 
two stools. They were put out of one 
set of rooms and yet were not furnished 
with another. When they had regard to 
the immense increase of students in the 
University and the small demand made 
on successive Governments for the exten 

sion of the College, he ho that the 
Treasury would see that the necessary 
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funds were provided next year, so that 
the Principal and the Professors might 
look forward to having the necessary 
accommodation for pursuing their tuition 
with success. When he told the Com- 
mittee that in the scientific class-rooms 
the old fashioned methods of demonstra- 
tion were continued, that in connection 
with natural philosophy and applied 
mechanics there was not even a dynamo 
or gas engine in use, instruction being 
given orally in the way of descriptions 
rather than ocularly with the necessary 
scientific appliances, it would be seen 
how necessary it was to improve the 
equipment of the College. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he was 
ready to admit that the hon. Baronet 
had placed the case very fairly before 
the Committee, and no doubt from his 
own point of view he had made out a 
strong case. Looking at the matter from 
a Treasury point of view, however, he 
did not think the authorities of Belfast 
College had raised sufficient money 
from voluntary sources as compared with 
other disticts. The students had raised 
£4,000 for rooms used for entertainments, 
though he did not complain of it. 
The hon. Baronet had stated that the 

ple of Belfast had raised something 
like £30,000 for the College. That was 
a very large sum, of course, but in Man- 
chester, in the case of the Victoria 
University, a far larger sum had been 
raised by public subscriptions, and the 
same could also be said of Cork in the 
case of the Queen’s College. He there- 
fore thought the Treasury had some 
right to ask the people of Belfast to 
assist themselves, and if that were done 
he had no doubt that the Treasury would 
be willing to do something further for 
the College. A claim for the expenditure 
of a large sum of money on the College 
had been laid before the Treasury under 
the late Government, and it was cut 
down by them to £4,000, or something 
like half. That sum had been spent on 
the College, and a further sum of £1,875 
towards fittings and heating apparatus 
for the laboratories. Therefore the in- 
terests of Belfast had been well attended 
to by the Treasury, and under the cir- 
eumstances he hoped the Committee 
would be satisfied with the discussion, 
and allow the Vote to pass. 

*Sm E. HARLAND 
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said, the 


right hon. Gentleman opposite, when he 
Sir E. Harland 
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asked the people of Belfast to subscribe 
towards the College, had overlooked the 
fact that they had already spent over 
£30,000 on the College, and he thought 
that compared very favourably even with 
Manchester when the magnitude of the 
two cities was considered. The original 
Act, by which the Queen’s College of 
Belfast had been founded, provided for 
the repairing, eularging, and improvement 
of the buildings from time to time, and 
for the furnishing of the College from 
time to time; and as therefore these 
means were provided by Act of 
Parliament, he did not see why the public 
should be called upon to maintain the 
College. The new building was only half 
completed, and looked like a barn, and 
surely, in these days, when grants were 
given in aid of every descriptidn of 
education, to make us all ladies and 
gentlemen, it would be unfair and unjust 
to grudge an extra £5,000 for a College 
in which the most useful description of 
training was carried on, especially as an 
Act of Parliament clearly provided for 
this expenditure. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
Baronet was not asking for aid for a 
College which had failed in carrying out 
the intentions of those who founded it. 
A case could fairly be made out that the 
Colleges of Galway and Cork had failed, 
and a good case could be made out 
against spending any more of the public 


money on those institutions. But 
the Queen’s College, Belfast, was 
a highly successful College, and 


apart altogether from the question of 
private benevolence Parliament was 
bound by the Act of Parliament 
establishing the College to repair, enlarge 
and improve the buildings from time to 
time. His hon. Friend the Member 
for North Belfast had made out a clear 
ease. The late Government had spent 
so much on the buildings ; that expendi- 
ture had left the buildings uncompleted, 
and therefore his hon. Friend was justified 
in asking for more. In the Report of 
the Queen’s College, Belfast, for the year, 
the President complained that the 
College was still far from being pro- 
perly equipped in respect to laboratories. 
The citizens of Belfast had contributed 
£32,000 towards the College, but that 
was not as much, according to the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as had been 
contributed in Cork. In the case of 
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Cork, however, the money had been left 
by a wealthy brewer. 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I think 
it cannot be denied that the Queen's 
College, Belfast, has, of all the Irish 
Colleges, being most successful, and has 
most largely fulfilled the purposes for 
which it was founded. Looking at the 
Act which has been quoted, I think it is 
clear that responsibility in the matter 
rests with the Government. The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury said the late Govern- 
ment had proposals before them which 
they cut down by one-half. I believe 
that is true, and I believe also, speaking 
from memory, that the reason the pro- 
posal of the Irish Board of Works in this 
matter was cut down was because we 
thought it desirable to limit the amount 
to be put in the Estimates for the year 
to the sum that was likely to be expended 
in the year. The case laid before us was 
so overwhelming that it was impossible 
for us to refuse todo something. Reports 
from medical officers were furnished 
showing that cases of fainting had 
occurred amongst the students, if not 
amongst the teachers, owing to the un- 
sanitary state of the rooms because of 
their crowded condition. It appeared to 
me then that the most practical way of 
dealing with the difficulty, so as to give 
the most immediate relief, was to divide 
the building into two, so that one part 
might be completed at one operation, and 
rendered available for use immediately 
after completion. But I cannot say that 
there was any positive refusal on our 
part to accept responsibility for the com- 
pletion of the whole scheme as sub- 
mitted. I think that if there is one class 
of expenditure which might be made in 
Ireland with advantage it is expenditure 
in the direction of promoting technical 
education, and you could find no more 
useful field for operation of that kind 
than in Belfast. Of course it is for the 
Government to make the last bargain 
they can with the people of Belfast; I 
do not blame them for trying to get 
public subscriptions for the College, but I 
say it would be false economy to refuse 
to spend £3,000 or £4,000 additional, which 
would really complete the scheme. Under 
the circumstances, I hope the Govern- 
ment will lend a favourable ear to the 
case made out by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Belfast. 


{5 SerremBer 1893} 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I rise to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the time which has been spent 
over this matter. 

Mr. JACKSON : I did not occupy 10 
minutes. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon, 
Baronet opposite spoke for more than 
half-an-bour. The right hon. Gentle- 
man himself had to admit that all the 
present Government are doing is carrying 
out the plans of the late Government, 
arranged probably by himself, which 
promise that certain portions of these 
buildings shall be completed and no more. 
Here we are wasting time on a matter 
with regard to which no proposal has 
been made. The hon. Baronet has not 
proposed, and cannot propose, that an 
additional sum should be asked for this 
purpose. The hon. Baronet quoted an 
Act of Parliament, and the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone got up and repeated 
that Act of Parliament over and over 
again. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Nothing of 
the kind. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We have 
spent over an hour this time, and I must 
therefore protest against time, of which 
we have so ‘ittle now, being taken up 
with these discussions when no additional 
money can be obtained at the present 
time. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) : I hope these Estimates will be 
discussed quite irrespective of Party con- 
siderations. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must be aware that in the 
last Session of the last Parliament the 
whole of these Estimates were. most 
indecently passed through this House 
without any discussion whatever. An 
abortive attempt was made by the hon. 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. A. C. 
Morton) to raise discussions, but the hon. 
Member was snuffed out by his Party 
—they were so anxious to get to the 
General Election. We are not in any 
particular hurry now, and we ought to 
have legitimate debate on the Estimates. 
I admit that this item has occupied a long 
time—{* Hear, hear ! "}]—but Members of 
the Government must remember that 
there are Members who have not had for 
a long time the opportunity of bringing 
to account the Executive Government, 
either the present or the past. I hope 
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hon. Members will not be prohibited from 
doing their duty to their constituents, 
but will make such observations and ask 
such explanations from the Government 
as they are entitled to. 

Mr. J. Morley rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Question 
be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Original 
Question be now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 147 ; 
Noes 57.—(Division List, No. 292.) 


Original Question put accordingly. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 149; 
Noes 55.—(Division List, No. 293.) 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £8,676, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1894, for Payments 
under ‘The Tramways and Public Companies 
(Ireland) Act, 1883,’ and ‘ The Light Railways 
(Ireland) Act, 1889." ” 

CoLtonet NOLAN said, there were 
one or two questions he wanted to ask. 
The first was in regard to the Galway 
and Clifden Railway. Would the Mid- 
land Railway Company of Ireland be 
spurred on to hasten these works. He 
had not been in favour of hurrying 
on the Midland Company, but now 
some three or four years had elapsed 
since the commencement of the railway, 
and it was time something should be 
done. With regard to the Tuam and 
Claremorris Railway, it appeared a sum 
of money for that railway would pro- 
bably not be wanted until the 3lst 
March, 1894, but he hoped there would 
be no delay regarding the opening or 
completion of it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL remarked that 
it was usual for the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland annually to give a detailed ex- 
planation as to the progress that was 
made with these railways, and he thought 
that would be a suitable time to have the 
statement made. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he had an 
Ameudment to this Vote which he in- 
tendea to move on the ground that under 
the altered circumstances it was not fair 
to the people of Great Britain to be 
asked to go on paying these large sums 
for light railways in Ireland. He heartily 


Sir J. Gorst 
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supported the late Government in their 
proposals for the construction of these 
light railways, because he thought it was 
un excellent means of opening up and 
developing the resources of Ireland, 
Under the present circumstances he felt 
it was not fair, when they were going to 
alter the whole position of Ireland, that 
they should continue to vote these large 
sums, especially considering that there 
were many poor districts in England 
which greatly needed to have their re- 
sources developed. He moved to reduce 
the general Vote by £15,000. 

THe CHAIRMAN : The Government 
are only asking for £8,676. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, then he would 
move to reduce the Vote by £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £3,676, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 


Bartley.) 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT was surprised 
that the hon. Gentleman should seek to 
break faith even with the Irish people. 
They were bound to the payment of this 
money by Parliament. Both items which 
appeared in the Vote were pledged for 
this purpose by Parliament. One was 
pledged under the Public Companies 
(Ireland) Act, 1883, and then under the 
Light Railways (Ireland) Act, 1889, 
they were obliged to provide a sum each 
year in the form of an annuity. In 
respect to the progress made in connec- 
tion with the light railways in Ireland, 
he thought he could advance good reasons 
why he should give that account rather 
than the Chief Secretary. He (Sir J. 
T. Hibbert) had at Whitsuntide an oppor- 
tunity of going over a considerable 
number of these light railways, and, 
therefore, he spoke not only of what he 
had heard from other people, but from the 
actual experience of his own inspection. 
Speaking generally, he must say that 
when these light railways came into 
actual operation they would perfectly 
justify the hopes and intentions of the 
late Government in undertaking the con- 
struction of them. Many of them 
traversed congested districts— districts, 
he might say, which had had no oppor- 
tunity of receiving communication and 
accommodation in times past, and which 
he thought would be served very well 
indeed by these new railways. There 
were something like 12 of these railways, 
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and he went over five or six of them. 
He would take the information that 
appeared in his Return. The Donegal 
and Killybegs Line, which was 13 miles 
in length, had been inspected by the 
Board of Trade, and opened for passenger 
traffic a short time ago. The Stranorlar 
and Glenties Railway, 24 miles in length, 
would be opened in August, 1894. The 
Ballina and Killala Railway, eight miles, 
was opened last year. The Baltimore 
and Skibbereen, seven and a-half miles, 
was complete, and had been opened for 
traffic, as had also the Bantry Extension, 
two miles. ‘The Downpatrick and Ard- 
glass Railway, eight miles, was com- 
pleted and opened for traffic some short 
time ago. The Headford and Kenmare 
line, 19} miles, was opened this month, 
and on the 15th inst. the Killorglin and 
Valentia Railway, 26} miles, would also 
be opened. The Westport and Mul- 
rany Railway, 18 miles, and the Achill 
Extension, eight and a quarter miles, 
would be opened in January, 1894. With 
respect to the Achill Extension, he was 
glad to learn that arrangements had been 
all but completed with the Midland 
Railway Company for taking over the 
line. The Collooney and Claremorris 
Railway, 47} miles, would not be opened 
before August, 1895, but 43 miles were 
now up to the formation level. The 
Galway and Clifden Railway, 49} miles, 
was expected to be open in August, 
1894. He agreed that it would be a 
wise thing if one portion of this railway, 
which was in an advanced state, could 
be opened before the remainder of the 
line was completed. He would do his 
best to bring pressure to bear on the dif- 
ferent companies to push on the comple- 
tion of these lines. It was important in 
the interests of the industries of Ireland 
that they should be completed as rapidly 
as possible, and no efforts would be 
spared to try to bring them to an early 
completion. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON: Are not the | 


Railway Companies under a penalty to 
complete them by the date specified ? 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT replied yes, or 
else they had to make out a very good 
ease before any extension of time was 
granted them. He did not know that he 
could add anything more, except to 
promise that, so far as he could help the 
matter forward, he should do all he 
could. He did think that when com- 
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pleted these railways would prove of the 
greatest advantage to Ireland. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked, could 
the right hon. Gentleman make any 
statement about the contribution from 
the baronies, in regard to which he be- 
lieved he contemplated some change ? 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, with 
regard to the contribution of 2 per cent. 
from the baronies, he was not in a 
position to give any definite information 
to the House, and he did not think it 
would be wise at present to do so. He 
might say, however, that the Treasury 
were conferring with the Irish Govern- 
ment as to the proposals the Treasury 
had made for a commutation of this 2 
per cent. They thought that the com- 
mutation should be carried out volun- 
tarily, and not compulsorily, and it would 
certainly relieve the cesspayers of the 
different baronies from very severe 
pressure. He hoped, before they met 
again in the Autumn, to bring forward 
their proposals, either by Amendment to 
the Bill of the hon. Member for West 
Kerry, or by means of a short Bill. 
*Mr. A.C. MORTON inquired if these 
Companies responsible for the con- 
struction and equipment of the railways 
did not lose athe grant unless they com- 
pleted their work by a certain time? If 
not, the whole thing would be an utter 


| absurdity. 


Mr. J ACKSON (Leeds, N.) expressed 
his pleasure at hearing the right hon. 
Gentleman say the late Government, in 
their policy with regard to these light 
railways, would be justified by the 
results. He was glad to learn that the 
question with regard to the Achill Rail- 
way was now almost definitely settled. 
He supposed it would be taken over and 
worked by the Midland and Great 
Western Railway in conjunction with 
the Westport and Mulrany Railway. It 
certainly would prove a very important 
extension ; it would be a great benefit to 
the people of the district, who would be 
brought within reach of the markets, and 
he thought it would prove remunerative 
to the Railway Company. The hon. 
Member for Peterborough asked whether 
the Railway Companies were under 


‘penalties to complete the work by the 


The position of the 


specified dates. 
By the 


Railway Companies was this : 


Order in Council there was a limited 
time in which to complete the lines, and 
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unless they were able to give very 
good reason for this, they would be unable 
to obtain assent to an extension of the 
time. That in itself would be one of the 
very gravest penalties, because they 
would have spent of their own money 
probably one-third of the total cost, and 
they could earn nothing whatever. on that 
capital expenditure until they got the 
line open ; therefore, the Railway Com- 
panies themselves had the strongest 
inducement to push ov the work. He 
was very glad to hear the different 
railways had approached so near to com- 
pletion, and their experience, so far, had 
thoroughly justified the late Government 
in the arrangements they had made. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
Baronet the Member for West Kerry 
(Sir T. Esmonde) had, he understood, 
intended raising a question, and had risen 
before the retirement of the Chairman ; 
but he was not now in his place. He 
(Mr. Russell) wished to say that nothing 
could be more satisfactory than the 
statement of his right hon. Friend (Sir 
J. T. Hibbert) on this matter. It 
was a clear statement, to which no 
one could take objection; it was, he 
would say in the first place, very satis- 
factory to those who had taken an 
interest in the light railways—and espe- 
cially satisfactory was it to those who be- 
lieved that those railways would be likely 
to carry out the ideas of their original pro- 
moters. They were told that of 13 
railways guaranteed, eight were opened— 
or, at least, eight would be opened 
within this month—and five were in an 
unfinished state. Only one line occurred 
to him to say anything about—the 
Claremorris, Collooney, and Swinford 
branch of the Galway and Clifden Rail- 
way. The last they heard of it the 
contractor and the Railway Company 
were fighting, and matters were brought 
to a standstill. He would like to know 
how the work was progressing, and was 
it progressing at all ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the works 
had started again. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was 
glad. Was there, then, a fair chance of 
the line being opened in the course of 
1895 ? 


Mr. Jackson 
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Sir. J. T. HIBBERT: Yes. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that was 
satisfactory. With regard to the Clifden 
and Galway line, it was the longest 
line, and they could not expect that it 
would be opened very soon; but he 
would point out to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that a great deal could be done 
to the open part of the line. It was 
most important that the tourist traffic 
should be developed—the smallest accom- 
modation was important. If 20 miles of 
the railway was ready for opening, they 
should be opened. He understood there 
was a difficulty in the way with regard 
to a bridge outside Galway. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Corrig ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that was 
the bridge he referred to. It was near 
Galway. Why should they not, if there 
was any difficulty, make a temporary 
bridge outside Galway and run on the 
trains ? He understood from a prospectus 
which he had seen that something had 
been done towards the development of 
tourist traffic by Mr. Crossley; and, as 
the question was of enormous import- 
ance to the district, he thought that 
might be done. If his suggestion were 
adopted, a great boon would be con- 
ferred upon the locality. He was glad 
that the policy of the late Government 
was being maintained by the present one. 
There was one other question which he 
thought ought to be referred to. It was 
a very sad subject—that of the calamity 
which happened on the Dingle Railway. 
This line was in the constituency of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir T. Esmonde), and he 
regretted he was not here to call atten- 
tion to the matter. It was one of the 
saddest railway calamities that had 
happened in Ireland. He would say 
that it was an accident of a very singular 
character ; and, as far as he could see, 
it was due to the state of the railway. 

Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to 
say the inexperience of the driver had 
something to do with it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the inex- 
perience of the driver might have had 
something to do with it; but, in his 
opinion, it was due in a great degree to 
the condition of the line. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) said, on a 
point of Order, he would ask the Chair- 
man whether on 2Ist July, 1881, Mr. 
Flynn was speaking on this very Vote, 
and referring to a matter of this kind— 
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the bad condition of a railway—when the; Mr. MACARTNEY said, he recog- 
Chairman at the time (Mr. Courtney) | nised,as other Members did, the satisfac- 
ruled that the question was not relevant | tory character of the statement which 
to the Vote, being a matter only in| the right hon. Gentleman had made to 
the power of the Railway Company, and | the Committee, as well as the courtesy 
under their administration ? with which he received observations that 
*Tue CHAIRMAN : I was just about came from that (the Opposition) side of 
to interrupt the hon. Member for Tyrone. | the House. If the right hon. Gentle- 
There can be no doubt about the ruling | man’s example were followed by other 
referred to by the hon. Member (Mr. right hon. Gentlemen it would expedite 
Knox). It is necessary for the hon. the passing of these Votes. He wanted 
Member for South Tyrone to bring it | to ask with regard to the Donegal Rail- 
home to the Government before he can | way—Stranorlar to Glenties. This line 
be considered in Order. | had made very little progress since March 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was | last, when the last statement regarding it 
going, not upon the general Light Rail- was made. The right hon. Gentleman 
way Votes, but under Sub-section A, | then told them that he was not satisfied 
where £2,500 was voted towards the with the progress made, and that he 
Dingle Railway | would do what he could doin the matter. 

Mr. KNOX rose, but | He did not blame him if his efforts had 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he hoped | not been successful, because he was sure 
the hon. Member would allow him to | there were difficulties, and the responsi- 
finish. The railway was badly managed, | bility must be laid on the contractors, 
and they were called upon to vote | He told them in March that 34} miles 
£2,500 towards it. That being so, he was the length of the line, and that it 
thought they were entitled to raise the had progressed to the extent of 17 miles 


question on this Vote. | of the foundation level. Since then, he 
Mr. J. MORLEY, on a point of | took it, further progress had been made 


Order, submitted that the asking for | with the foundation level. He did not 
£2,500 did not associate or connect the know whether the progress had been 


Government with the management of the | satisfactory | but he desired to know 
line. | whether the matters referred to in the 
7. . | Report of the Commissioners of Public 
adap CHAIRMAN : It fs cen, | Works in Ireland regarding the line had 
think, that the Government are not re- | on eetiiell 
sponsible for the administration or man- | Sir J.T HIBBERT _ = 
agement of this railway. The hon. | Mr. MACARTNEY said. the onl 
Member is, therefore, out of Order in/ other “question he had to put was as t 


samara 00 Se mater. ‘the Ardglass line, and the question as to 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.):) the pier there. Had that question been 
But, Sir settled ? 

*THe CHAIRMAN: I have ruled the; Sir J.T. HIBBERT : Yes. 
point of Order. It is very inconvenient Mr. MACARTNEY said, that was all 
that Members should rise in this manner | he wished to know. 
after I have ruled a point. Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) said, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, of course, | he did not understand the right hon, 
he would accept the ruling of the Chair- | Gentleman to say that he had gone over 
man. But he did think it was not a/| the Skibbereen line. 
proper thing to prevent discussion; and| Sir J. T. HIBBERT: No. 
he was sorry that the Nationalist Mem-| *Mr. THORNTON said, he had gone 
bers should prevent the discussion of a| over that railway, and the people there 
matter of such importance. On the | desired him to express their view that 
general policy, therefore, he thought | the work was very imperfect for the 
the statement of the hon. Gentle- | object that was in view. At Baltimore, 
man was exceedingly satisfactory | where the line ran to, the works 
and encouraging; and he was|were unfinished. It was understood 
glad that the policy inaugurated by the | that the original design provided greater 
late Government was being continued by | facilities for the landing of fish, When 
their successors. the boats came in, the fish had to be 
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thrown up and then removed to the rail- 
way, generally in a broken condition. 
This should be remedied by constructing 
a pier, and it could be done at a com- 
paratively small cost, as the distance 
was only about 100 yards, and the ex- 
penditure would be a very useful one. 
At present, £56,000 had been expended 
without attaining the object desired. 
He believed an _ additional £7,000 
would do all that was required, and if it 
were done the undertaking would be 
carried through and made successful. 
He would say that, looking at the work 
which was carried on at Baltimore, with 
its Fishery School, something was 
owing to the memory of the late Father 
Davis. 


Several hon. MemBers : Hear, hear! 
*Mr. THORNTON said, it was just 


to the memory of Father Davis, 
and what he did in that district to- 
wards the development of industry, that 
the line should be placed in a more satis- 
factory condition. The Baltimore rail- 
wuy promised to improve the fisheries 
there, and he was sure they would all 
like to see it completed and made as 
useful as possible. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, S.) was 
understood to urge the Government not 
to starve these Light Railways. In the 
case of the Donegal and Stranorlar line, 
which would be of enormous advantage 
to the chief congested district in the 
country, he wished to know if it would 
be connected with the narrow gauge line 
to Strabane? He also desired to know 
if there was any prospect of a line being 
constructed to Falcarragh. It seemed 
to him it would be a great advantage if 
they could make the system more com- 
plete than it was. Great Britain might 
object to find the necessary funds for 
opening up all the congested districts ; 
but for his own part he believed that the 
expenditure of British capital was due to 
Ireland in this direction. It was 10 
years since he had brought the matter 
before the Chief Secretary of that day— 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Secretary for Scotland—and it had taken 
the intervening period to get the Go- 
vernment up to the mark. He was 
thankful to think that they had risen to 
the crisis they ought to have faced 
years ago. 

Mr. Thornton 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT hoped that the 
Committee would consent to go to a 
Division on that question so that the 
next important point may be reached. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone as to the importance of 
opening up the district from Cong to 
Oughterard, and he had made a sugges- 
tion to the Railway Company that they 
should consider the desirability of making 
such extension. With regard to the 
Skibbereen Railway, it was a matter for 
consideration in the future whether the 
connection referred to should not be com- 
pleted. No doubt the result of such con- 
nection would be very advantageous. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass II. 


3. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £23,095, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
incourse of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Offices of the House of 
Lords.” 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
on this Vote it was his unfortunate 
duty to draw attention to the first of a 
long series of pluralists who appeared on 
the Estimates. There were 12 pluralists 
on this Vote, and by pluralists he meant 
persons holding two or more places and 
receiving salaries from two or more 
sources. The Lord Chancellor was the first 
and worst pluralist of them all, and there- 
fore he moved to reduce the Vote by the 
amount of £4,000—his salary as Speaker 
of the House of Lords. In addition to 
this £4,000 on the Estimates the Lord 
Chancellor received £6,000 a. year as 
President of the Supreme Court of the 
Chancery Division. The duties of the 
Lord Chancellor as Speaker of the 
House of Lords were not to be compared 
in importance with those of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. The noble 
Lord had not the authority over the 
House of Lords that the Speaker had 
over the House of Commons. He was 
not even addressed by Members of the 
other House in Debate—a circumstance 
which he (Mr. Gibson Bowles) men- 
tioned to show the inferiority of the 
Lord Chancellor's position as compared 
with that of Mr. Speaker. In addition 
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to that the time occupied by the Lord 
Chancellor in the discharge of his duties 
as Speaker of the House of Lords was as 
nothing compared with the time occupied 
by the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. Neither was the strain, mentally 
and physically, upon the one in any way 
comparable with that on the other. 
When they considered the relatively 
small importance of the duties performed 
in the House of Lords and the import- 
ance of the issues raised in the House of 
Commons, and practically decided there, 
and when they considered the large 
number of gentlemen on the Benches 
opposite who paid no attention to the 
decisions of the House of Lords, it must 
be apparent that the position of Speaker 
of the House of Lords was in no way 
comparable with that of the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. The salary of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons 
was placed on the Consolidated Fund to 
show that he was far removed from all 
Party affection and Party consideration— 
that he was, in fact, as said by Mr. 
Speaker Lenthall, the eyes and ears of the 
House. Could that be said of the 
Speaker of the House of Lords? They 
knew how the Speaker of the House of 
Lords was chosen. He had never known 
of one being appointed except for serious 
and considerable Party services, or ser- 
vices believed to be such. He had 
another grievance against the Lord 
Chancellor—the most serious grievance 
of all—and it was that he was a lawyer, 
one of those about whom Junius said— 
“ As to lawyers, their profession is supported 
by the indiscriminate defence of right and 
wrong.” 
It seemed to him (Mr. Gibson Bowles) 
that a long course of the indiscriminate 
defence of right and wrong was not a 
good preparation for the post of Speaker 
of the House of Lords. Apart from the 
dignity of the office and from the fact 
that the duties of the office were far less 
onerous than those of Speaker of the 
House of Commons, it behoved the Com- 
mittee to consider the kind of man they 
were certain to get as a lawyer, and to take 
that into consideration in reckoning the 
salary. There never had been in living 
memory a Lord Chancellor who had 
given satisfaction who had not been 
accused of jobbery 
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*Mer. GIBSON BOWLES: All of 


them. Under the last Government never 
a day passed without an attack being 
made in the Radical Press on the 
eminent person who filled the position of 
Lord Chancellor 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber must confine himself to the duties of 
Lord Chancellor as Speaker of the House 
of Lords. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: On the 
point of Order, am I to understand that 
in moving a reduction of the salary of 
the Lord Chancellor I am debarred from 
dealing with the noble Lord in his 
capacity as Lord Chancellor ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Certainly ; there 
is no doubt about it. 

Mr. HANBURY: Take the next 
item, the Sergeant-at-Arms in Attendance 
upon the Lord Chancellor. Cannot we 
discuss that except when the Sergeant- 
at-Arms is in attendance upon the Lord 
Chancellor as Speaker of the House of 
Lords ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: No; there is no 
question on this point. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
bowed to the Chairman’s ruling ; but he 
failed to seeghow he could deal with the 
question of the Lord Chancellor-being a 
pluralist if he was compelled to deal 
with him as two entities, unless he could 
deal with him both as Lord Chancellor 
and Speaker of the House of Lords. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, he under- 
stood that the Lord Chancellor received 
£6,000 salary as President of the Supreme 
Court and of the Chancery Division, that 
being purely for judicial duties. On that 
he would ask whether it was possible to 
discuss anything else besides the noble 
Lord’s duties as President of the Supreme 
Court—patronage for instance ? 

*Tur CHAIRMAN: No; because 
patronage belongs to the Lord Chan- 
cellor as Lord Chancellor, and not as 
Speaker. The Lord Chancellor has a 
double capacity, and the capacity before 
the Committee is that as Speaker of the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): As a 
point of Order, is the ecclesiastical 
patronage belonging to the Lord Chan- 
cellor exercised as President of the 
Chancery Division ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : Certainly not as 
Speaker of the House of Lords. 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked | bers opposite were inclined to be a little 
whether he was to understand that he ashamed of the accusations they made 
could not discuss the messengers of the | against the late Lord Chancellor. The 
Lord Chancellor, because the Lord | Liberal Press had teemed with accusa- 
Chancellor did not exist in this Vote ? | tions against the late “Lord High 
He submitted that he was warranted in Jobber,” as he was called. [“ Order !”] 
calling attention to the fact that the | Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
Lord Chancellor received these two/ rose to Order, and asked what on earth 
salaries in his different capacities. He | they had to do with the character of the 
thought his salary of £4,000 as Speaker | late Lord Chancellor ? 
of the House of Lords was too large.) Tue CHAIRMAN: No; it is not in 
The Lord Chancellor had been con-| Order. We are restricted here to the 
stantly denounced in the Press as “The | salary of the Speaker of the House of 
Lord High Jobber” Lords. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem-| Mr. HANBURY: I have pointed out 
ber is distinctly out of Order in these that the Speaker of the House of Lords 
references. has patronage, and it was in connection 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Willyou! with patronage that the late Lord 
allow me to conclude my sentence—de- | Chancellor was accused 
nounced as a jobber in connection with} Mr. WADDY: I ask, again, if the 
the exercise of his patronage as Speaker | hon. Member is in Order in referring to 
of the House of Lords and not as Lord | the late Lord Chancellor ? 








Chancellor. [Cries of “Order!”] He 
had a perfect right to refer to that. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : But, as Speaker | 
of the House of Lords, I do not think the 
Lord Chancellor exercises patronage. 


Mr. HANBURY : Oh yes; in regard | 


Tue CHAIRMAN: No; he is not 
| in the Vote at all. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON asked if the 
| late Lord Chancellor could not be 


| referred to for purposes of illustration ? 
Tue CHAIRMAN said, that these 


to the Clerks at the Table. | references were clearly out of Order. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that); Mr. HANBURY said, that his object 
history would bear out his statement that |in rising was to protect the present 
the Lord Chancellor had been accused of | Speaker of the House of Lords from the 
being a jobber. He thought that the Com- | | gross insults that were hurled against 
mittee should put an end to one of thetwo | the late Lord Chancellor by the Liberal 


salaries of the Lord Chancellor. He would | | Party. 


move to reduce the Vote by £4,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by | 
£4,000."—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Mr. HANBURY said, he should like | 
to make this remark in behalf of what | 


had been said by his hon. Friend in- 
directly—that there 
some misapprehension as to the amount 


of patronage that the Lord Chancellor | 


had at his disposal as Speaker of the 
House of Lords. Judging from the 
Report of the Public Accounts Committee, 
the Lord Chancellor, as Speaker of the 
House of Lords, had a considerable 


number of officers in that House at his | 


disposal. He appointed the Clerks at 
the Table with the exception of the 
Clerk of Parliaments. Therefore, the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn was quite 
entitled to point out that if the Lord 
Chancellor wished to job he had it in his 
power to do so. He thought hon. Mem- 


appeared to be) 


[ Cries of “ Order!” 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I rise to 
| Order. What right has the hon. Mem- 


?| ber to charge Members on this side of 


| the House with hurling insults against 
'the late Lord Chancellor ? [Cries of 
“ Order !”"] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The President 
of the Local Government Board is 
entitled to rise to Order. I hope that 
| the hon. Member for Preston will have 
regard to the orderly conduct of Debate. 
Whatever his motive may be in persist- 
| ing in these references, I would point 

out that no charge whatever has been 

made against the present Lord Chancellor, 
_and the only question before the Com- 
mittee is that of his salary as Speaker of 
the House of Lords. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the House had 
a right to protect everybody to whom it 
paid these large salaries from the violent 
insults often directed against them. 
[Cries of “Order!”] He was perfectly 
in Order, and was not going to be put 
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down by the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I rise to 
Order. The question is as to the salary 
of the present holder of the Office of 
Speaker of the House of Lords. I 
venture to say that this House has no 
right to discuss the conduct of any 
previous Lord Chancellor, whether for 
good or for evil. I say that all that 
the Committee is entitled to do is to dis- 
cuss the administrative action of Lord 
Herschell. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I would ask whether it can 
possibly be out of Order for the hon. 
Member to deprecate the holding of more 
than one Office by the Lord Chancellor 
on the ground that the tenure of such 
Office has previously been made a cause 
of attack 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is not the 
ground taken up by the hon. Member. 
As I pointed out, he was out of Order 
in referring to the late Lord Chancellor 
in connection with this matter. The 
only question before the Committee is 
the position of the present Lord Chan- 
cellor as Speaker of the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. HANBURY said, it was exactly 
Lord Herschell’s position as Speaker of 
the House of Lords that he was endea- 
vouring to support. [“Oh!”] He 
was deprecating any treatment of the 


noble Lord as Speaker of the House of: 


Lords by any Party in the House similar 
to the treatment to which the late 
Speaker of the House of Lords had been 
subjected. [“Oh!”] He was glad to 
see that the Gladstonian Party were 
thoroughly ashamed of their attacks. 
[Cries of “Order!”] He was not 
going to submit to these interruptions. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I ask whe- 
ther.the hon. Member for Preston is to 
defy the Chair in the way he is delibe- 
rately doing ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is distinctly out of Order, and I 
must request him to discontinue his 
observations. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: On the point 
of Order 





Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
I cannot permit this. When I have 
ruled an hon. Member out of Order 
somebody else rises and raises the same 
point in a different form. 
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Mr. SEXTON: As to a point of 
Order, does not the Standing Order em- 
power the Chair to direct an hon. Mem- 
ber who defies the ruling of the Chair 
to withdraw ¢ 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is no 
question about that. But the hon. Mem- 
ber has submitted to my ruling, there- 
fore there is an end of the matter. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT was sorry the 
hon. Member for King’s Lyun had 
thought it necessary to use strong ex- 
pressions in connection with the Office 
of Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I was 
defending the Lord Chancellor. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am sorry 
he should have used strong epithets 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I was 
provoked by the denial of the President 
of the Local Government Board. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he 
thought they ought to discuss these 
things in a reasonable frame of mind, 
and not throw stones at either the late or 
the present Lord Chancellor. The salary 
of the Speaker of the House of Lords 
had been fixed at £4,000 a year so long 
ago as 1832; therefore, for 60 years it 
had been paid, sometimes by a Conserva- 
tive ands sometimes by a Liberal Go- 
vernment, and yet he did not suppose 
that it had ever been called in question 
before. The hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn was a new Member, and, to that 
extent, was justified in going into these 
matters. But however objectionable 
the system of holding a plurality of 
appointments might be, he did 
not think it would’ be — said 
of the Offices of Speaker of the 
House of Lords and Lord Chancellor. 
The Speaker of the House of Lords stood 
in a peculiar position. He had not the 
powers possessed by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons; but, at the same 
time, the condition of things which now 
prevailed had continued for 60 years, 
Unless there was some real grievance— 
any objection upon which anyone could 
put his finger—it was not a wise thing 
to raise these questions in Committee of 
Supply. He, for one, should certainly 
oppose the proposal. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
thought it desirable to raise this question 
of pluralism, especially in the case of 
this most notorious and remarkable 
pluralist the Lord Chancellor, As tothe 
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present arrangement having continued 
sincé 1832, he should think that, in the 
minds of hon. Members opposite, that 
was a good argument for making the 
change now. In 1832 there was a 
larger proportion of work in the House 
of Lords than at present, and a 
less proportion of work in the Com- 
mous. He had no desire to press his 
Amendment, however. He was satisfied 
with having raised the question, and 
perhaps some day when they had a real 
Radical Government in power, and not a 
sham one, these salaries of the Lord 
Chancellor would be brought down to 
proper proportions, or one of them would 
be done away with. He would with- 
draw the Amendment. 
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Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 


wished to move to reduce the salary of 
the messenger to the Crown Office and 
the messenger to the Lord Chancellor, 
but after what had occurred he was 
doubtful whether he could do it, for he 
understood that the Lord Chancellor was 
not on the Vote. He could not conceive 
how the Lord Chancellor could have 
this messenger if he was not on the 
Vote. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: He has the 
messenger as Speaker of the House of 
Lords. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: No;; it is 
not as Speaker, but as Lord Chancellor, 
according to the Estimates. It certainly 
is not as President of the Supreme Court 
of Chancery 

Tue CHAIRMAN (interrupting) : It 
is out of Order to do indirectly what 
cannot be done directly. The position of 
the Lord Chancellor cannot be discussed 
on this item. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
wished to move to reduce the Vote by 
£84 for the messenger of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who did not exist in the Vote. If 
this messenger was attached to the 
Speaker of the House of Lords it would 
be a different thing. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£45." —( Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Sim W. HARCOURT said, he did 
not think this was a question on which 
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they should spend much time. If the 
hon. Member wished to strike out the 
salary of the messenger of the Lord 
Chancellor they had better at once have 
a Division upon the question. He moved 
that the Question be now put. 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, “That Item A, Salaries, 
be reduced by £45,” put accordingly, and 
negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. HANBURY said, he desired to 


call attention to the disproportion that 
existed between the salaries of the 
officers of the House of Lords as com- 
pared with the salaries of the officers of 
the House of Commons for precisely 
similar work, or, he should say, for a 
great deal less work. He was one of 
those Tories who, while he thought that 
this branch of the Constitution, which 
some people looked on as anomalous, 
ought to be maintained, at the same time 
thought they ought, as far as possible, to 
relieve it of many excrescences which 
deprived it of its value. The House of 
Lords, with regard to the salaries of its 
officials, stood in an unfavourable posi- 
tion. Though the officials of the House 
of Lords did less work than the officials 
of the House of Commons, their salaries 
averaged at least 30 per ceut. more. 
Take the case of the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments. He received £2,500 a vear, 
whilst the Clerk to the House of Com- 
mons received £2,000, or £500 less. The 
Clerk to the House of Commons had a 
residence in the House of Commons, but 
the Clerk of the Parliaments had another 
£500 in lieu of a house. That the 
work of the Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons was much more important than 
that of the other official was demon- 
strated by the fact that it was deemed 
necessary for the former to reside 
here, but not for the latter. With 
regard to the officials of the House 
of Lords, he had to complain 
that they were all pluralists or drew 
salaries “ personal to the holder.” These 
were two points in the Estimates which 
he, for one, was prepared to fight from 
beginning to end. If a salary was good 
enough for one man it was good enough 
for another. There were, he believed, 
32 officials on the establishment of the 
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House of Lords, and no less than 27 of 
those had asterisks or other marks 
against their names, showing that they 
were either pluralists or had salaries 
personal to them as present holders of 
the Office. The Clerk Assistant in the 
House of Lords received £1,200 a year, 
and the Clerk Assistant of the House of 
Commons received only £1,000 a year. 
Take the case of the senior clerks. In 
every individual instance in the 
House of Lords, they started at higher 
salaries than in the House of Commons. 
All the senior clerks in the House of 
Commons started at the initial salary of 
£650 ; but every clerk in the House of 
Lords started at £50 higher—namely, at 
from £700—which was the lowest— 
to £850. Nearly every one of them, 
also, for no special reason that he could 
see, had an extra £150 a year. In one 
cease the extra allowances amounted to 
£350 a year, and in another case to £450 
a year. There were in the House of 
Lords 12 junior clerks—and all these 
clerks did the same kind of work as that 
performed by the clerks in the House of 
Commons, only much less of it—and the 
number of junior clerks in the House of 
Commons was 23. They started at a 
minimum salary of £100 a year in the 
House of Commons, and the 23 in that 
House received only £200 a year more 
than the 11 in the House of Lords, the 
total figures being £6,250 and £6,450. 
It was monstrous that there should be 
that difference—a difference which ran 
all the way through the list from the 
Clerk of the Parliaments to the messengers. 
The messengers in the House of Lords 
rose to £170, while in the House of 
Commons they ouly rose to £150, the 
bulk of them receiving £120 per annuum. | 
Why there should be this difference 
he was at a loss to imagine, particularly 
as the work was a great deal less. 
Salaries ought to be paid according to the 
work that the recipients performed, and 
it ought to be possible to point to the 
House of Lords as an example in this 
respect. If the House of Lords did not set 
an example, how could they expect other 
Departments of the Civil Service to attend 
to the matter. The House of Commons 
was bad enough, but the House of Lords 
set a shocking example. He was aware 
that they could not disturb the holders 
of these offices, but now that they had 
a Radical Government in power, he 
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thought that there ought to be some 
security that when new appoint- 
ments were made the holders should be 
paid on a lower scale than the present. 
They had had Committees inquiring into 
this matter. He found that one sat in 
1889, and brought in two Reports. 
Would the House believe it, that the 
whole of the first Report was that the 
salaries of four housemaids should be 
reduced to 10s. per week? That was the 
beginning and the end, and the sum total 
of the whole of the Report, and in order 
to carry out that revolutionary proceed- 
ing the Committee had to support itself 
by the Report of the previous Committee 
which had similarly dealt with 12 house- 
maids. The language they concluded 
with sounded strange and mysterious— 
“ The scheme of the Lord Great Chamberlain 
(that was, as to the reduction of salaries) has 
been found to give a better security for the 
Palace of Westminster, and for the maintenance 
of order and regularity therein.” 
Another matter on which he felt 
strongly was the number of official resi- 
dences. There were a great deal too 
many of them, and they did not know 
where the expense began and ended. The 
House of.Lords was a notorious offender 
in this respect. The House of Commons 
was an offender, but nothing to be com- 


pared with the House of Lords. There 
was in the House of Lords an 
official called the Black Rod. He 


was a distinguished Admiral who did not 
do his work. He had an official residence 
valued at £500 a year, he drew a salary 
of £2,000 a year, and he got full Admiral’s 
retired pay. He received fees in addition 
as an officer of the Garter. Well, when 
the House of Commons had to be sum- 
moved to the House of Lords, Black 
Rod, who was the proper person 
to do the summoning, sent to 
them an official called “The Yeoman 
Usher of the Black Rod,” who got 
£300 a year for doing Black Rod's work. 
He (Mr. Hanbury) was not sure that it 
was not proper for the dignity of the 
House of Commons to have the right 
official to summon them. At any rate, 
the officials of the House of Lords ought 
to come under the Rules and Regulations 
which bound other Departments of the 
Government. There was a Rule that 
men in the Public Service should retire 
at the age of 65. If Black Rod was 
over 65, then he ought to retire. If he 
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was under 65, he ought to come and do 
his work, and not employ a deputy to 
do it for him. There were other official 
residences in the House of Lords. The 
Librarian had an official residence, but 
the Librarian in the House of Commons 
had not. The Secretary to the Lord 
Great Chamberlain had a house—why 
on earth he could not conceive. Why 
should such a functionary as that occupy 
space in this building when they all knew 
that space was very much wanted here? 
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Similiarly the resident Superintendent | 
He | 
(Mr. Hanbury) held that these residences | 


had a house in the House of Lords. 


ought to be done away with altogether, 
and that, if necessary, residence salary 
should be substituted. That would be 
found economical in the long run. The 
House of Commons voted these moneys, 
and the House of Commons ought to 
have control over the officials in the 
House of Lords as well as in the House 
of Commons. At present the regulating 
Act was 5 Geo. IV., chap. 82—an 
Act for the Better Regulating of the 
Office of Clerk of the Parliaments. 
What was the reason the House of 
Lords officials were not regulated by 
the ordinary rules that covered Civil 
Departments? They were under a 
special Act of their own. There was 
no limit as to age. A man might be 
appointed to a position at any age. 
There was no qualification for a clerk- 
ship in the House of Lords. They should 


insist upon the ordinary qualifications— 


that was, they should insist upon the 
person to be appointed having a Civil 
Service certificate. Then, again, there 


should be equality as between clerks of | 
the House of Lords and the Civil Ser- | 


vice clerks. That was not the case at 
present. Then he came to the bargain 
struck with the Lords as to fees. In 
return forthe Commons voting the salaries 
the Lords handed over certain fees. It had 
been a standing rule of the Civil Service 
for years that these fees should be treated 
as appropriated in aid, and he did not 
understand how it was that the same rule 
did not apply to the House of Lords as 
applied to the ordinary Departments. 
But, as a matter of fact, the Lords did not 
hand over all the fees, for the pensions 
were to a large extent paid out of them. 
The manner in which the fees were dealt 
with, and in which they might be dealt 
with, was such that it was perfectly 
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[ridiculous to say they got any guid pro 
ye The expenses of the House of 

ords reached £100,000 annually, and 
they only got £25,000 back, leaving 
£75,000. This was a question that ought 
to be dealt with. They in the House 
of Commons had set a better example in 
regard to their own clerks. The Chan- 





_cellor of the Exchequer had expressed 
| himself very favourably to the view he 
| (Mr. Hanbury) now took, and he hoped 
| he would have him on his side in these 
matters when they came up. He would 
urge that the two Houses of Parliament 
ought to set a good example in all re- 
| spects connected with their officials, and 
both Houses should be put on the same 
footing as other Civil Departments. He 
moved to reduce the Vote by £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item C, Salaries, be reduced by 
£500."—( Mr. Hanbury.) 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the hon. 

Member who had just spoken had not 
looked fairly at both sides of the ques- 
tion. He had looked only at one side ; 
but he might have drawn attention to the 
other. He sympathised with the hon. 
Member in many of the remarks he made 
on the subject of economy, but he cer- 
tainly could not agree with him in the 
opinion that the House of Lords had 
done nothing in that direction with regard 
| to the salaries and charges of its. officials. 
In 1889 a Committee went fully into the 
question of the salaries, pensions, and 
other expenses connected with the House 
of Lords, and that Committee, whose 
Report had been laid before both Houses, 
recommended changes and reductions in 
the salaries, &c., which, if carried out, 
would effect a saving of £6,874. 
| Mr. HANBURY said, there were 
two Reports. The second one only made 
recommendations. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the second 
Report was adopted by the House of 
Lords, and the recommendations made 
had, so far, been acted upon that 
up to the present a saving of £2,304 
a year had been effected. Reductions 
were being effected as vacancies oc- 
curred ; sooner was impossible, because 
of vested interests. The figures were :— 
Serjeant-at-Arms, including Deputy 
(£250)—present, £1,500 ; future, £1,250 ; 
saving, £250. Clerk of the Parliaments 
—present, £3,000; future, £2,000; 
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saving, £1,000. Clerk Assistant, 
£2,100 present salary ; future, £1,500 ; 
saving £600. Chief Clerk—present, 
£1,200; this remained as at present. 
Then they had two junior Clerks at 
£709, to be abolished; accountants 
to be reduced from £1,030 to £600; 
Black Rod, reduction from £2,000 to 
£1,000; Secretary to the Lord Great 
Chamberlain and Yeoman Usher, £1,200 
to £500—reduction of £700; Door- 
keepers, &c., £3,075 to £2,500—reduc- 
tion of £575; housekeeping, £783 to 
£364—reduetion, £419. Of these the 
following had been effected to date, 
vacancies having permitted: — Clerk 
Assistant, £2,100 to £1,500, reduction 
£600; allowance of a senior clerk, £150 
saved ; one junior clerk reduced, saving 
£350; accountants, £600, reduction of 
£430; Yeoman Usher of Black Rod, 
£1,000, reduction of £700; housekeeping, 
£783 to £709, a reduction of £74. The 
total was, as he had said, £2,304. The 
points of attack might be summarised 
thus :—(a) absence of age-retirement 
rule; (b) independent treatment of pen- 
sions ; (c) patronage ; (d) general expen- 
siveness. As to the first point, the Public 
Accounts Committee in their third Report 
expressed the hope 

“That the authorities charged with the 
regulation of the offices of both Houses will 
consider the question how far they can be assimi- 
lated to other Public Departments by the adop- 
tion of the principle of compulsory retirement 
as laid down by the 17th clause of the Order in 
Council of the 15th August, 1890.’ 
This paragraph would be communicated 
officially by the Treasury to the autho- 
rities of the House, and it was to be 
hoped that those authorities would see 
their way to adopt the recommendations 
so temperately, but distinctly, expressed 
by the Committee. It was only fair to 
give the House of Lords an opportunity 
of dealing with the matter themselves 
before the House of Commons moved in 
regard to it. There was no immediate 
hurry, as it appeared that there was no 
member of the House of Lords staff not 
holding a Patent Office to which the rule 
would apply. It was, doubtless, an 


anomaly that the Lords’ pensions should 
not only be fixed by the Lords, but paid 
out of a fund not voted by Parliament. In 
the former respect they were like the 
Commons, but the Commons’ pensions 
were paid from the Superannuation Vote 
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in the usual manner. The only prac- 
tical difference between the two cases 
was that the particulars of the Lords’ 
pensions were not published, except 
that a list of names and amounts was 
given in the account of the Lords’ Fee 
Fund annually laid before the House of 
Commons. The Clerk of Parliaments 
stated that all the pensions had been 
granted under the terms, and on the scale, 
of the Superannuation Act of 1859, ex- 
cept one, of whom the service extended 
over 49 years, and the case was treated 
as under an earlier Act. The Lords 
might agree, without derogation of their 
position, to put their pensions on the 
Superannuation Vote. Again, the 
principal officers of the Lords were ap- 
pointed, like the permanent officers of 
Public Departments and those of the 
House of Commons, by nomination of 
the Crown or of Ministers. The Lords’ 
officers, however, held office in several 
cases by Patent—again like the per- 
manent officers of the House of Commons. 
It might be fairly questioned whether 
they should not in the future hold office, 
like ordinary Civil servants, during 
pleasure, but this change could only be 
introduced as changes arose, and would 
probably require legislation. As re- 
garded the clerical establishment, it was 
true that, as in the Commons, these 
officers were in form nominated by the 
Clerk of the Parliaments, on whom this 
disagreeable duty was imposed by Statute 
or by his Patent. But successive Clerks 
of Parliament had minimised this re- 
sponsibility by arranging for a limited 
competition for each vacancy, the number 
nominated on each occasion being at 
present six—sufficient to secure effective 
competition. Whether open competition 
would be an improvement on this plan 
was a matter for consideration. All the 
staff of the House of Lords, with the 
usual exception of those in Patent 
Offices, held Civil Service certificates. 
On the last point, that of salaries, he had 
already replied. He thought the ques- 
tions raised should be considered in a fair 
and reasonable spirit, and that the House 
should not adopt in haste the view taken 
by the hon. Member. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he need not follow the hon. 
Member for Preston at any length, 
but he would ‘gladly support 
hon. Member’s Amendment. He (Mr. 
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Morton) had on several occasions raised 
this question. His opinion was that 
the Committee should have the courage 
to reduce the Vote in order to impress 
upon the House of Lords the fact that 
the money voted belonged to the rate- | 
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payers of the country, and ought, conse- 
qnent'y, to be economically expended. | 

e objected to reducing the wages of | 
labourers and servant maids (as was the 
custom of our Government) and refusing 
to reduce the salaries of the highly- 
paid officers who did the least work. | 
If these extravagant salaries were to 
be paid to the officers of the other 
House, it would be necessary to recon- 
sider the salaries of the officers of this 
House with a view to increasing them. 
His view was that the fees should not 
be dealt with as at present. A very large 
sum was spent in pensions. That 
was not fair. If these matters were to go 
on as at present, they would have to’ 
consider the position of the officers of the 
House of Commons, because they did ten 
times more work than those of the Lords 
and were not half as well treated. He 
hoped the reduction of the Vote would 
be carried. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he could not 
allow the Vote to pass without one 
remark. It seemed to be taken as 
surprising that the anxiety for economy 
should be confined to one side of the 
House ; but before this discussion arose 
at all the idea of economy had been acted 
upon by others than those of the other side. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Do you mean 
the House ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not listening to what he was 
saying. He believed that the Treasury 
officials always did their best to secure | 
economy with efficiency. | 

Mr. A.C. MORTON: No! | 

Mr. JACKSON said, he regretted | 
that the hon. Member should not think | 
so. He believed that these matters | 
should be managed as they were in| 
ordinary private firms, so that injustice 
should not be done to the men themselves. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON: Subject to a 
quarter's notice. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that would be a 
part of the contract, and, therefore, their 
part would be no injustice. But if a 
man was engaged otherwise, he be- 
lieved his right ought to be respected. 
He ventured to say that if these salaries 
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were compared by any impartial person 
with the salaries paid in the House of 
Commons, it would be found that they 
were very reasonable salaries for the 
amount of work done, and they had had 
the statement of the Secretary to the 
Treasury that as vacancies arose every 
one of the economies recommended by 
the Committee would be brought into 
operation. Members of the Government 
who were brought into contact with those 
officers must bear testimony to their 
willingness at all times to combine 
efficiency with economy. While he was 


| rr . 
at the Treasury he never had the slightest 


difficulty with those officers. He had 
always met with, on their part, the 
greatest readiness to do everything 
possible to bring the appointments in 
the House of Lords into line with the 
appointments of the House of Commons, 
und effect economy in every possible 
way. 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) said, the hon. Member for 
Preston had stated that 12 clerks in the 
House of Lords had a gross salary of 
£200 or £300 more than 23 clerks in the 
House of Commons. He would like to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury what 
comparison these salaries would have to 
each other when the proposed economies 
were effected ? 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it was 
refreshing to hear speeches in favour of 
economy from the other side of the 
House. He had always believed that it 
was possible to find a few honest 
Radicals who were in favour of economy, 
and he was glad to find proof on this 
oceasion that he was right. Everybody 


‘had admitted that the salaries of the 


House of Lords were considerably greater 
than those of corresponding offices in the 
House of Commons, and nobody had 
disputed the fact—not even the Olympians 
of the Front Benches—that these salaries 
were greater than they ought tobe. The 
only answer that had been given by the 
Government was that a Committee 
appointed in 1889 had recommended cer- 
tain reductions, and that in course of time 
those reductions would be effected. But 
these reductions were always postponed, 
and he would remind the Government in 
the words of the poet that “reduction 
deferred maketh the heart sick.” It 
was to be hoped that the reductions 
would not be long deferred. He sug- 
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gested that the Secretary to the Treasury 
should, with that severe air which he 
could so well command, inform the 
proper authorities that the House of 
Commons would not be trifled with any 
longer; that it would insist on the 
clerkships of the House of Lords being 
reduced to a proper level ; that it wished 
for some immediate result, instead of 
being told that if they waited for a few 
years the reductions would come. But, 
above all, let the Secretary to the 
Treasury assume his very severest air 
and tell the authorities that they had no 
right whatever to presume to withdraw 
these clerks from the ordinary rules 
governing the ordinary Civil servants ; 
to claim that they were something above 
and beyond ordinary Civil servants, that 
they could retire then at any time, and con- 
fer upon them any pension they pleased. If 
the Committee did not get some assurance 
that these things were not stopped there 
would be trouble on the Estimates next 
year. The Committee had also been told 
that a large number of these gentlemen 
in the House of Lords had official 
residences. If a decayed officer, or the 
reduced widow of a decayed officer, were 
accommodated with apartments in any of 
the Royal Palaces of this country, they 
were made to pay rates on the rooms 
they occupied. The gentlemen who lived 
in the Royal Palace of Westminster were 
not decayed ; they were not even widows ; 
they were persons in the enjoyment of 
robust health and large salaries, and they 
ought, therefore, to be made to pay 
rates. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I do not think 
they pay rates. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Why 
not ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I cannot 
tell. 

Mr. WHITTAKER (York, W.R., 
Spen Valley) said, it seemed to him that 
these positions and salaries were a 
scandal. The continuance of them was 
a scandal, and could not be justified. 
The Secretary to the Treasury could not 
say that it was a matter of honour to 
continue a seandal. If they desired to 
have economy in the administration of 
State affairs they must commence in this 
very building, and so set an example for 
the rest of the Kingdom to follow. He 
hoped the Government, as representing 
the Radical Party, would take the matter 
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inhand. It was most disgraceful to find 
officers of Parliament drawing salaries for 
doing nothing. The Radicals through 
the country would never stand the con- 
tinuance of such a system, and the sooner 
it was brought to an end the better. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he thought every Radical 
in the House had reason to be thankful 
to the hon. Member who had raised this 
question ; and though he thought the 
Secretary to the Treasury the most 
courteous and able of officers, those who 
were in favour of a policy of economy had 
reason to be dissatisfied with the answer 
he had given to the hon. Member for 
Preston. He himself was in favour of 
the general principle of treating public 
servants with as much consideration as 
possible. He was in favour of economy, 
but he was also in favour of the kind 
and fair treatment of ail servants of the 
Public Departments. What he thought 
would strike everyone as curious was 
that whilst they had been discussing 
recently the question of the dismissal of 
dockyard servants, the Secretary to the 
Treasury did not get up and make the 
statement that a man once employed in 
the dockyards was entitled to be employed 
there for the rest of his days. He 
admitted the general principle that a 
considerable amount of consideration 
should be shown to the employés of the 
Government ; but he was unable to see 
the reason for the radical difference 
between the treatment given to the 
higher officers and the treatment given 
to the poorer officers. 

Mr. JACKSON: There is no differ- 
ence according to contract. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he did 
not see the meaning of that interruption. 
There was no exposed contract that these 
high officers should be employed for life, 
though that might be implied, and there 
was no exposed contract that men em- 
ployed in the dockyards should be em- 
ployed for life, and that being so he 
could not see how the authorities were 
entitled to drive away, without a week’s 
or even a day’s notice, a dockyard 
employe who had perhaps a wife and 
seven or eight children dependent upon 
him, while these high officials were 
retained for life at salaries which were 
double what they were fairly entitled to. 
This question of the high salaries of the 
officials of the House of Lords had been 
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before the Commons for years. He had 
raised it himself nine or ten years ago. 
It was a question that should be raised 
year after year until the remedy was 
obtained, and he thought it was a reproach 
to the Radicals that on this occasion the 
initiative should have been left to a 
Conservative Member. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Leeds 
had told them the Clerk of Parliaments got 
£2,500 a year. As he understood it, the 
Clerk of Parliaments in another place 
occupied the same position as the Chief 
Clerk in the House of Commons ; but to 
compare, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had done, the duties of the Clerk of the 
Upper House, which sat on an average 
one hour each day a certain portion of the 
year, with the onerous and laborious 
duties of the Chief Clerk of this House, 
which sat each day from 3 o'clock till 
12 o’clock, and sometimes till 3 o’clock 
in the morning, was grotesque and 
absurd. The right hon. Gentleman was 
one of the most successful business men 
in York, but if he had conducted his 
business on the principle which he applied 
to public servants it would not be long 
before he was in the Bankruptcy Court. 
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Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has misunderstood what I 
said. He is in error in saying that I 


said that what the House of Lords are at 
present paying is earned by these clerks. 


What I said was that if the salaries 
suggested by the Committee, and 
which are to be put into opera- 


tion according as vacancies arise, were 
impartially considered they would be 
deemed fair for the work to be done. 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
deviated somewhat from his original 
statement. It was quite true that the 
right hon. Gentleman had said what he 
repeated now, but it was also true that 
the right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the gentlemen who filled these offices did 
not get more than they were entitled to. 
But he would not enter into a discussion 
on that point. This question came home 
to the House of Commons in another 
way. There was a complaint made 
against this Assembly which was un- 
known in reference to any other 
Assembly of the kind in the world, that 
it was absolutely without adequate 
accommodation for its Members. Mem- 
bers had not sufficient seats on the floor 
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of the House. At certain periods during 
the Session it was as much as a man’s 
life was worth to fight his way into the 
House. The explanation was that there 
were no less than five officers of the 
House of Lords accommodated with 
residences in the Palace, thereby occupy- 
ing the space that should be devoted to 
the uses of Members of the House of 
Commons. Then, again, 12 clerks of the 
House of Lords, with much less work, 
received larger salaries than 23 clerks of 
the House of Commons. ‘That was a 
most scandalous state of affairs ; it was 
high time for the House to deal with it ; 
and he certainly would support the hon. 
Member for Preston in the Division 
Lobby. 


Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, that on several occasions in recent 
years, he, in common with others, when 
he sat in Opposition, felt it incumbent on 
him to criticise these salaries and to vote 
against them. He did not think that 
one’s attitude on this question was 
altered by the fact that he sat on a 
different side of the House, and he there- 
fore felt bound to support the Motion. He 
did not agree with the theory suggested 
by the Secretary to the Treasury that 
they were to wait until the deaths of the 
various incumbents of these various 
offices before they made the alterations 
which were admitted to be reasonable 
and proper. If it so happened that by 
some reason or other some years ago these 
people came into the possession of offices 
to which they were not entitled, they 
ought to thank God that they had been 
left to the enjoyment of them so long, 
and give them up now. It was most 
unreasonable that the House should go 
on paying these men salaries which they 
believed to be wrong. It was not business; 
it was not common sense. If a gentleman 
retired from a high position, having, as 
in the case of the gentleman who filled 
the office of Black Rod, earned the 
respect and esteem of those best caleu- 
lated to judge of his character, it did not 
follow that he should be paid a big 
salary for doing in Parliament, not 
figuratively but absolutely, nothing at all. 
If Members met that gentleman in the 
Lobby they would not know him. He 
was away from the place, and he got his 
duties discharged by somebody for £300 
a year. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, Order ! 
That salary does not come under this 
sub-head. 

Mr. WADDY said, he would conelude 
by saving that he would vote for the 
Amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he thought his 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Leeds (Mr Jackson) was under some 
misapprehension as to the terms under 
which the Clerks of the House of Lords 
served. The Public Accounts Commit- 
tee which sat last year had the Clerks of 
Parliament before them, and in their Re- 
port they said— 

“ The Clerk of Parliaments was appointed by 
the Crown, and is removable by au Address 
from the House of Lords. The Clerks at the 
Table were appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
and are only removable by Order of the House. 
All the other Clerks attached to the Office of 
the Clerk of Parliaments are appointed by that 
officer, and are removable at pleasure by 
him.” 

The Clerk of Parliaments himself in his 
evidence said— 

“ My own appointment is for life; the other 
two clerks are for life, but all the other clerks 
are removable at pleasure.” 

Therefore, these clerks were under a 
totally different position from the clerks 
in the Civil Service. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 103 ; 
Noes 95.—( Division List, No, 294.) 


Sir M. HICKS BEACH (Bristol, W.): 
The Committee has just had a very 
remarkable Division, and before we part 
with this Vote we might ask the Govern- 
ment what course they intend to take. 
It is all very well for a Committee of 
the House of Commons by a Vote to 
reduce this Estimate by £500. No doubt 
we have the power to say what money 
should be granted for the salaries of the 
officials of the House of Lords, but it is 
quite another thing whether the Vote 
will have any practical effect. The 
Committee ought to remember that the 
House of Commons is not omnipotent in 
this matter. The House of Lords are in 
receipt of their fees, which amount to a 
very large annual sum, just as this House 
is in receipt of its fees. All these fees 
are now paid into the Exchequer, not by 
statute, but simply by arrangement, and 
I venture to say that if sufficient pro- 
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vision should not, in the estimation of the 
House of Lords, be made for the salaries 
of its officers it would be legally in the 
power of that House to do as it likes 
with its own fees. [Cries of “Oh! "} 
I am not suggesting that course, but 
am merely stating what I believe to be 
the law of the case, and I would point 
out that the matter is one of considerable 
delicacy as between the two Houses, and 
that any incautious action would lead to 
difficulties between them, which I do not 
think any thoughtful person would wish 
to see raised upon such a question as 
this. It is one thing to hold that the 
House of Lords ought to be put an end 
to. [Loud Ministerial cheers.] Hon. 
Members may cheer that sentiment, but 
I think they will find it extremely diffi- 
cult to give practical effect to it. [ Opposi- 
tion cheers and a voice, “ We will see |] 
That is not the question at issue. The 
question at issue is this. The House of 
Lords exists as part of the Constitution ; 
it must have officers, and they must be 
paid. [A Vorce: Reasonably.] Yes, 
reasonably. Under these circumstances, 
I ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what course he suggests? It may be 
very desirable to further consider the 
salaries of the officers of the House of 
Lords, but that question could be con- 
sidered by a Joint Committee of both 
Houses and an amicable conclusion arrived 
at. It seems to me, however, that this 
matter cannot be allowed to rest upon a 
mere snap vote of the House of Commons, 
and I hope we shall have some statement 
from the Government. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I really 
thought when the right hon. Gentleman 
arose and addressed the Government in 
so alarming and serious a tone he was 
going to ask whether they considered 
that the vote imperilled their existence. 
The real truth is that votes in reference 
tothe House of Lords are not fatal to 
the existence of the Government. It 
certainly is a matter which requires a 
good deal of consideration as to how 
far effect should be given to a vote of 
this character. I agree that it ought to 
be a question of amicable discussion and 
arrangement between the authorities of 
the two Houses, but I am not in a posi- 
tion at this instant to make any state- 
ment on the subject. I hope, however, 
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that when the Vote comes up upon Re- 
port the Government will be able to 
state what is to be done. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would take into account the 
fact that two leading Conservatives, sup- 
ported by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
and by the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Sir J. Gorst), had 
gone into the Lobby against the Govern- 
ment, and that he would inform the 
Members of the other House that the 
feeling against them was so strong that 
the Amendment was supported from all 
parts of the House. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has raised 
a question of some Constitutional im- 
portance—namely, that the votes in re- 
ference to the House of Lords are not 
fatal to the existence of the Government. 
That statement implies that the right 
hon. Gentleman is of opinion that the 
Government may pick and choose be- 
tween their own Estimates, and that in 
some instances they would be rather 
pleased than otherwise if the Committee 
of that House reject them. This is cer- 
tainly an entirely new doctrine. Up to 
now it has always been understood that 
when the Government lay their Esti- 
mates before the House of Commons 
they do so with a considerable sense of 
responsibility, and it has been supposed 
that no Government would lay Estimates 
before the House which they did not be- 
lieve were necessary for carrying on the 
business of the country. I now under- 
stand from the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chanceilor of the 
Exchequer that the Government has de- 
liberately put before the House Estimates 
which they do not feel themselves con- 
scientiously called upon to support. I 
cannot help thinking that my right hon. 
Friend has been led a little astray as to 
the meaning of the vote which has been 
given. I undoubtedly sympathise with 
the idea that the officials of the House of 
Lords ought not to be paid on a higher 
scale than those of the House of Com- 
mons. But I go beyond that. My 
opinion is that the Government occupy a 
very doubtful position, and I do not be- 
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live that they any longer enjoy the con- 
fidence of the country, and that it is 
desirable they should be compelled at the 
earliest possible opportunity to ascertain 
the feeling of the country on the subject. 
In these circumstances it is the Constitu- 
tional right of the House of Commons 
to refuse them Supplies, and I gave my 
vote quite as much upon that ground as 
upon the merits of the particular Vote. 
I may say once for all that I cannot 
feel inclined to place any more money 
than I can possibly help at the dis- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he took a 
different view from that held by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and thought that 
instead of the Government resigning the 
House of Lords ought to resign. 
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Original Question,.as amended, “ That 
£22,595 be granted for the said Service,” 
put, and agreed to. 


4. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £33,223, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to compete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses in the Offices of the House of 
Commons.” 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, there was 
a feeling among the officials of the House 
of Commons that they were not paid as 
they ought to be, and he would ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether or 
not a Committee might be appointed to 
consider the subject ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT was understood 
to say that he had heard no complaints. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES disclaimed 
any desire to make an attack upon the 
Clerks of the House, but he must move 
to reduce the Vote by £500. The Chief 
Clerk had a residence and £2,000 a year. 
He wished to take his house from him, 
and if he would not give it up he wanted 
an equivaient part of his salary, £500 a 
year. 


Tue CHAIRMAN ruled the 
Member’s remarks out of Order. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES urged that 
it was undesirable the Clerk should 
have an official residence at all. It 
was not, he contended, an actual neces- 
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sity that the Clerk or the Clerk Assis- 
tants should be provided with an official 
residence at the House. It was a bad 
thing to live over the shop, to reside with 
their work, and it would be much more 
advantageous to health, and conducive to 
longevity, if the Clerk lived away from 
the House. He moved to reduce the 
Vote by £500. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item B be reduced by £500."— 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Mr. A. C. MORTON did not wish to 
say anything on this reduction, which he 
did not understand, but he should take 
the opportunity of bringing the cases of 
some of the lower paid officers before the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, S.) 
asked the hon. Gentleman opposite not 
to press this Motion, which was decidedly 
against the feeling of the House. He 
was sure they did not consider the Clerks 
at the Table; who had a great deal of 
work to do, were overpaid, and any 
question of official residences ought to be 
settled on entirely different principles ; 
moreover, what applied to one should 
apply to all. He, therefore, begged his 
hon. Friend not to press this matter. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I also join in 
the appeal which has just been made by 
my hon. Friend behind me. I am quite 
sure that putting a vote of this kind to 
the House would be extremely distaste- 
ful to all sides of the House, who have 
so much reason to be grateful to the 
Clerks at the Table for their services 
and the kindness they exhibit towards 
us, and especially in a Session where 
there has been a special strain put upon 
them—it would be a most ungrateful 
thing that such a question as this should 
be put toa vote. I hope, therefore, that 
the hon. Member will withdraw it. 


Mr. HANBURY said, when he was 
speaking on the subject of the appoint- 
ments in the House of Lords, one argu- 
ment he adduced against the existing 
system was that the salaries were too 
large, and the other was the irregular 
system on which the abodes of the clerks 
in that House were arranged. He 
thought if they were going to set an 
example to the Civil Service it ought to 
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be set by the House of Commons, and 
however well the work might be done 
by the clerks in that House the system 
upon which they worked was essentially 
a bad one. Like the clerks in the House 
of Lords they were exempt from the 
ordinary Rules of the Civil Service, and 
the Order in Council recently framed by 
the Treasury was ignored by them on 
the ground that they were on a different 
footing from all the rest of the clerks in 
the Civil Service. He complained that 
the Civil Service Commissioners’ had 
absolutely nothing whatever to do with 
the clerks of this House, and all his 
remarks relative to the system of 
appointment of clerks in the House of 
Lords applied to the House of Commons 
with the exception of salaries, which 
were much less in this than in the other 
House. He was aware there was @ 
Commission consisting of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Speaker, and others 
to regulate the salaries, &c., of the clerks, 
but practically the whole of the appoint- 
ments were in the gift of the Principal 
Clerk at the Table, and he believed every 
clerk under him held office at his pleasure, 
The Public Accounts Committee,although 
they did mt express any opinion of 
what ought to be done in this matter as 
being outside their functions, indicated 
that in their opinion the existing arrange- 
ments were not to the advantage of the 
Publie Service. Undoubtedly the whole 
staff of clerks being appointed under a 
special Act of Parliament had no recog- 
nised head ; they were subjected to no 
limit of age for entering and retiring from 
the service,and were not under the regula- 
tion which applied to other branches of the 
Civil Service. It was ridiculous in these 
days to have these salaries regulated by 
a large Commission, who acted ex officio, 
and had practically no responsibility in 
the matter. The whole responsibility 
rested ‘in the House of Commons and 
with the Speaker of the House, and 
having condemned the House of Lords 
staff it was necessary they should look 
into the organisation of the House of 
Commons staff. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the hon. 
Member said that Clerks of the House of 
Commons were entirely appointed by the 
Principal Clerk at the Table, without any 
examination. 
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Mr. HANBURY : I said he had the 
right to so appoint them. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he had the 
right, but he really appointed by nomina- 
tion. He selected six persons to be exa- 
mined by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and he took their recommendation. 
Therefore, although it was a matter of 
grace, the principal Clerk did carry out 
that principle, and although he was not 
compelled by Act of Parliament to do it, 
it was but fair to him to say he had acted 
upon that principle for years. It was 
not correct to say that the Clerks of the 
House were entirely free from all the re- 
quirements of the Superannuation Act. 
All the clerks were placed under the Act 
and were subject to its conditions. With 
respect to the Order in Council as to re- 
tirement at 65, he must say they were 
not under that Order. The House 
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of Commons declined to place itself 
under the Order. He _ was _ told, 
however, by the Speaker of the 


House of Commons, only a few days 
ago, that the spirit of the Order was 
carried out. He might say that this was 
a matter entirely for the Commission for 
the management of the House of Com- 
mons, which included the Speaker, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Home 
Secretary, and the First Lord of the 
Treasury, together with two of Her 
Majesty’s Judges. If any change were 
made in the direction suggested by his 
hon. Friend, it would have to be carried 
out by legislation, and unless they saw 
that the spirit of the Rules regulating 
the other Departments were not carried 
out, he, for one, did not feel inclined to 
take any strong action, but to leave it to 
the Commission, who, he believed, were 
acting on the principle his hon. Friend 
desired to see carried out. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 
did not know how the Commission was 
appointed, what were its duties, how 
often it met, or whether it had more than 
an ornamental existence, but he thought 
it was very peculiar that clerical appoint- 
ments should be made at the discretion of 
any individual, even of a gentleman so 
accomplished as the Clerk of the House, 
under the supervision of the Speaker, 
and he intended at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to move and to press upon the 
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House the duty of appointing a Com- 
mittee to bring the department of the 
Clerk of the House into conformity with 
the ordinary rule of the Public Service. 
Economy was always desirable, but if 
economy was to be entered upon it ought 
not to commence in the House of Com- 
mons but in the House of Lords. The 
officers of the House of Lords had lighter 
duties and higher pay than those of the 
House of Commons, and until there was 
some reduction in the salaries of the 
officers of the House of Lords it would 
be ridiculous to attack the officers 
of the House of Commons, whose duties 
were onerous, delicate, and exacting. 
He wished to put a question which 
might have an important bearing upon 
some future action of his connected with 
the personal experience he recently had 
in the House. He wished to ask whe- 
ther the Clerk or the Clerk’s Assistant 
had any duty cast upon him, or whether 
he had any right, when the Chairman of 
Ways and Means was in the Chair, to 
volunteer advice when the question of 
the punitive treatment of a Member was 
under consideration? Was the Clerk 
under such circumstances entitled to 
interfere, and suggest and press a course 
upon the Chairman, or was he, as in the 
case of the Speaker, only to give advice 
when be was asked for it? He thought 
it was extremely desirable that this 
question should be made clear, because, 
unless he received an assurance that it 
was not within the scope of the duty of 
the Clerk or Assistant Clerk to suggest 
punitive action, such as the expulsion of 
a Member by the Chairman, it would be 
his duty to take the earliest opportunity 
he could find for testing the opinion of 
Members upon the circumstances of his 
expulsion on a recent occasion when the 
Standing Order was put in force in a 
manner in which it was never intended 
to be applied. He had put the question 
solely in the hope that someone might 
be able to answer it, and that it might be 
made clear that no Member in future was 
likely to be placed in danger of censure 
or expulsion, because of the unasked and 
unauthorised intrusion of any Official of 
the House. Unless it was made clear it 
was not within the purview and right of 
the Officials of Parliament, he feared it 
would be necessary to take some future 
action ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member has asked a question, and I will 
endeavour to answer it. I believe the 
Clerks at the Table are the advisers, and 
the only advisers to whom the Speaker, 
if necessary, and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees can have recourse. I do not be- 
lieve that any such circumstances really 
oceurred as those the hon. Gentleman 
has suggested. I am sure that the 
Clerks faithfully perform their duties, 
giving such advice as is required either 
by the Speaker or the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. I hope, under those cireum- 
stances, the hon. Member will be satis- 
fied with the assurance and declaration, 
and will not think it necessary to proceed 
further in the matter. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
in moving this reduction he wished to 
disclaim any desire to reduce the salaries 
of the Clerks of the House, to whom he, 
like all other Members, had been greatly 
indebted for their courtesy and assistance, 
and his reason for moving the reduction was 
to raise a question which had been ruled out 
of Order, Every one of his reductions 
were moved for a set purpose; he had 
not put down reductions at large, but for 
a specific and definite purpose. He should 
have asked leave to withdraw the Motion 
before had not a discussion sprung up 
upon a matter of importance, and he 
would now ask leave to withdraw the 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
before parting from the question, as the 
Secretary to the Treasury did not appear 
to be aware of the constitution of this 
particular Commission, who would state 
the Members of whom it consisted, and 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree with him that if any 
other Department were regulated by any 
such Commission the House of Commons 
would be the very first to question it and 
to put an end to its existence. The 
Commission that regulated the salaries, 
emoluments, and retiring allowances of 
the officials of the House consisted of 
the Speaker, the Secretaries of State, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Attorney 
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General, and the Solicitor General for 
the time being. It was a perfectly 
ridiculous Commission, and another year 
he should certainly press the Govern- 
ment of the day to put an end to so 
absurd a system, and to adopt a system 
by which they would have the Business 
of the House of Commons regulated in 
a manner more akin to that which regu- 
lated other Departments. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that if 
the hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) moved for a Committee he 
would ask him to include in it the officers 
who were appointed by others than the 
Chief Clerk, because there were a number 
of officers of the House who were 
appointed by others, and he thought 
the inquiry should be general. But he 
wished to ask a question in regard to the 
chaplain of the House. The chaplain 
received £400 a year. He did not wish 
to interfere with that; but he would ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he would use his influence to get a 
Nonconformist chaplain appointed to act 
alternately. He belonged to the Church 
himself, but he wished to act fairly to 
his Nonconformist brethren. There were 
about half afid half in the House, and he 
thought the Nonconformists were en- 
titled to have a chaplain of their 
own way of thinking at least three 
days a week. [An hon. Member: 
And a Roman Catholic.) By all 
means, if they liked. As the salary 
of the chaplain was paid for out 
of the taxes of the country, half of 
which were paid by Nonconformists, 
they were entitled to share in the 
benefits. He did not wish to move a 
reduction; but he would ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
event of a vacancy occurring, to use his 
influence with the Speaker to get a Non- 
conformist appointed to act alternately 
with the Episcopal chaplain. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: One of the 
difficulties of the House is the large 
number of questions with which we have 
to deal, and, to add to those questions, a 
theological competition with reference to 
the chaplain would be to increase the 
difficulties already sufficiently burden- 
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ask a question about one item in this 
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Vote coming under Sub-head E, as to 
the delivery of Parliamentary Papers. 
Formerly every Paper that was issued 
by Order of the House was delivered the 
next day to every Member of Par- 
liament. He did not say that was 
an economical system; and it was found 
that some Members, instead of reading 
them, indulged in the reprehensible 
practice of selling them for waste paper, 
and on that account it was recommended 
that the number should be greatly 
reduced, and certain Papers were only 
sent to Members who applied. He did 
not object to that, but he wanted to point 
out that the new principle had been 
carried to excess. In the early part of 
the Session certain Papers were issued 
with regard to finance, and were published 
by the Government in explanation of the 
Home Rule Bill. These Papers only 
cousisted of one or two pages, and the 
total value, if delivered to every Member, 
could not have amounted to £1 sterling. 
These Papers were withheld unless 
special application was made for them. 
In reply to a question from him, his 
right hon. Friend undertook to see that 
they were delivered, and afterwards those 
Papers were delivered. What he wished 
to ask was on what principle the delivery 
of Papers proceeded ? In a recent Paper 
he received he found a notice of a very 
important Paper which was published 
annually, which gave very important 
particulars as to Revenue and Expendi- 
ture. ‘That was a short Paper, and 
would not cost more than a halfpeuny 
to print, and he could not conceive 
why that should not be forwarded. 
He understood that many Papers that 
were of interest were delayed, whilst 
many that were of no interest to the 
general body of Members were despatched 
at the earliest moment. He would be 
perfectly satisfied if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir J. T. Hibbert) would give 
him an assurance that he would look into 
the matter, and that he himself would 
undertake to have some responsibility in 
the matter. It was not desirable that 
the present inconvenience should be 
stereotyped, and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave him an assurance on this 
point he would not press the matter 
further. 

Mr.CRILLY (Mayo,N.) said,he agreed 
with the right hon. Member for West 
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Birmingham. The officials of the House 
were very courteous and obliging, but he 
thought better arrangements might be 
made for the distribution of Papers. 
From his experience he would say that 
it would be quite easy to alter the 
arrangements so as to meet the econ- 
venience of Members. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
he was also agreed as to the desira- 
bility of meeting the views of the 
right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham in this matter. There were 
certain Papers that they did not get 
until late in the day, and he did not think 
that should be the case, as it caused 
serious inconvenience to Members. The 
service of Papers might certainly be 
better than it was at present. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, he only had one complaint to make, 
aud that was that he got a whole pile of 
Papers which he did not want without 
asking for them; but, as regards Irish 
Papers, which he did want, he found that 
he could not get them without applica- 
tion. Surely there was some remedy for 
this ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, there was 
justification for calling attention to this 
matter; but he would point out that 
the Rules for the distribution of Parlia- 
mentary Papers were laid down by a 
Committee appointed in 1889. All 
Votes, Proceedings, and Bills were dis- 
tributed in the ordinary course, and so 
were Papers of special interest. He was 
sure if the hon. Member (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) intimated the class of Papers 
that would be of interest to him they 
would be forwarded. Orders had been 
given that all financial Papers relating to 
the Home Rule Bill should be distributed 
generally. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, all 
the Government Papers—all Papers 
presented by the Government—should be 
despatched as a matter of course, 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: All Papers 
of general interest. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he would mention the Return issued 
the other day as to the pay of Honorary 
Colonels. Such Returns as that should 
be placed in the same category with 
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others. [Cries of “Oh” !] Yes ; it was 
a matter he considered of general interest, 
and should be placed on a like footing or 
position. 

An hon. Memper: In what posi- 
tion? 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, for his 
part, he thought such Papers were of 
general interest. He had sent them to 
the Publie Library at Peterborough, and 
expected them to be filed, so that he 
could have the use of them for years. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, there was a 
matter to which he would draw attention, 
upon which, he thought, hon. Members 
ofall Parties would agree. Few of them 
would dispute that the expenditure on 
the Refreshment Department of the 
House of Commons was inadequate, and 
that the waiting arrangements were 
inefficient. He thought in this matter a 
mistake had been made in the past. A 
grant of £1,000 was inadequate to pro- 
vide for the needs of 670 Members. The 
deficiency arose from the fact that the 
Kitchen Committee had to deal with a 
sum which was inadequate to the needs 
of the House. There were three great 
necessities. The first was better dining 
accommodation. The kitchen was wholly 
inadequate, and a better service room 
was required, so that the waiters could 
havea proper place in which to meet the 
demands made upon them. He did not 
complain of the refreshment contractor, 
Mr. Saunders. On the contrary, he 
said nothing could be more admirable 
than the manner in which that gentle- 
man met the demands. He did not 
believe it would be possible to find a 
man who would attend to matters better 
than he did—certainly they would not 
get a man who would do it better at the 
same salary. But he had serious difficul- 
ties to contend with—waiting for the 
changes in the House and other matters, 
and he (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett) said 
that under such conditions it was impos- 
sible for them to have a proper service. 
Members of the House were aware 
that a large number of persons waited 
in the vicinity of Westminster about 
3 and 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
in expectation of engagement for their 
service as waiters. The result was, 
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because of the uncertainty and the risks 
the contractor had to encounter, that 
the attendance was very unsatisfactory, 
and Members did not know in what 
direction to turn. There should be, at 
least, a permanent staff of 20 or 30 head 
waiters—men who would know their 
duties, who would understand the ways 
of the House and the habits of Members 
who were accustomed to dine here. He 
repeated that the difficulties were not to 
be blamed upon the contractor or upon 
the waiters. It was the system that was 
at fault. Another thing was as to the 
necessity for increased accommodation. 
He hoped the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) would con- 
sider this very important question. He 
believed that in foreign Houses of Legis- 
lature the accommodation was 10, and, 
in some cases, even 20 times as 
great as here. They did not ask for 
much. £2,000 or £3,000 would not be 
a large subsidy when they remembered 
that Members had to be in attendance 
very often for 8 or 10 hours. He trusted 
the Government would give attention to 
this question. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he thought the Kitchen 
Department was extremely well con- 
ducted, considering that it was a ready- 
money transaction. He rose, however, 
to deal with the question of the distri- 
bution of Papers, which had been pre- 
viously referred to, and he hoped the 
Government would consider that matter 
with a view to the improvement of the 
existing system. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON: The Kitchen 
Committee should furnish a balance- 
sheet. They were entitled to have some 
statement of gain and loss. A promise 
was given on the point two years ago, 
and he would like to know if it were to be 
fulfilled ? 


Mr. 8S. HERBERT (Croydon) said, 
it had been considered by successive 
Kitchen Committees that it would not 
be expedient to place before the House 
a full balance-sheet, which would give 
rise to discussions upon items. The 
Members of the Committee ought to be 
trusted. Ifthe hon. Member (Mr. A. C. 
Morton) considered it necessary, perhaps 
there might be a statement made of the 
turnover. 
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*Mr. A. C. MORTON: Showing 
losses by bad debts or otherwise ? 


*Mr. S. HERBERT said, that it would 
be exceedingly difficult to show the 
actual losses. The Committee considered 
that the present method of dealing with 
the matter was more economic and satis- 
factory than the former one. He agreed 
as to the difficulties which had been 
mentioned. The communication in the 
Dining Room was absolutely inadequate 
for the demands that were made upon it 
when there was a full attendance of the 
House. The Kitchen was a mere passage, 
unsuited for providing those who dined 
at the present time—sometimes 300. 
They had also an inadequate dining room ; 
and the only communication between the 
Dining Room and the kitchen was a lift 
of some three feet by two. He feared 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have some difficulty in meeting 
their demands ; but he certainly hoped 
that the First Commissioner (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) would consult with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and that they 
would do their best to meet the difficulties 
that existed. His experience showed him 
that it was impossible to have the matter 
dealt with properly until structural altera- 
tions were made. They got at present 
£1,000. They had to make a profit of 
£2,000—for the average amount they 
paid was about £3,000—before they could 
pay theirway. They sometimes had the 
greatest difficulty ; and it was evident 
that they must have the structural altera- 
tions in order to meet the necessities of 
the case. As to the wages, if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could see his 
way to grant an additional £1,000 or 
£1,500, he thought the Kitchen Com- 
mittee could do a good deal to improve 
the service. They might have a larger 
permanent staff—better hands than 
they had under the present system, 
The Committee would see that it would 
be inadvisable to have a full working 
staff to dine 300 Members, when they 
might often only have 150 Members 
to attend to. He thought that if they 


could get an increased grant from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—an _in- 
crease, say, of £1,000 or £1,500 a year— 
the Kitchen Committee would be able 
to do a great deal in the way of improv- 
ing the service. 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: I am sure 
we are all exceedingly obliged to the 
hon. Member and his colleagues for 
taking so much trouble for the comfort 
and convenience of the House. So far 
as I am concerned, I can assure him that, 
in concert with him, I shall be glad to 
consider anything that can tend to the 
comfort and convenience of the House, 
We have been compelled this Session to 
dine in the House more frequently and 
in larger numbers than at any previous 
period during my Parliamentary life. 
The accommodation here is the result 
of the British Constitution. Every 
public building in this country is unfit 
for the purpose for which it was intended ; 
and if that is true of all the Public 
Offices outside we can hardly expect this 
House, the principal Office of all, to be 
an exception to therule. Certainly there 
are difficulties with which we have to 
struggle. Everybody knows the great 
uncertainty there always is in the attend- 
ance—much greater than befalls any 
clubh—and we ought to make every 
allowance for those difficulties. I hope 
the Committee will accept the assurance 
on the part of the Government that they 
will do what they can, in concert with 
the Kitchen Committee, to improve the 
arrangements. I would now appeal to 
tle Committee to allow this Vote to be 
taken. I should hope that the Treasury 
Vote might be disposed of to-night, and 
the Motion to destroy altogether the 
salary of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrew’s, 


&ec.) said, he was glad the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer had, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment—and he thought he might say on 
behalf of the whole House—recognised 
the admirable work of the Chairman of 
the Kitchen Committee. It was to be 
hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would favourably consider the 
making of an increased grant to the Com- 
mittee as well as the granting of in- 
creased accommodation. He gathered 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s last sen- 
tence that he would be willing to confer 
with the Kitchen Committee in regard to 
increasing the accommodation. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : 
accommodation is impossible. 


Increased 
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Mr. ANSTRUTHER : Increased ac- 
commodation in the money-lenders’ sense. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
5. £52,458, to complete the sum for 
Treasury and Subordinate Departments. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he had put a notice of Amend- 
ment on the Paper to in certain 
contingencies prevent foreigners landing 
on our shores, and so infecting the 
country with cholera, but cholera had 
come now 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) rose to Order. 
He wished to know whether, if the right 
hon, Gentleman was allowed to continue, 
it would prevent the moving of the 
Amendment sixth down the list, refer- 
ring to an item which came before the 
salary of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ? 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he only wished 
to say that he did not propose to proceed 
with his Motion. The reasoy he was 
going to give was that he thought it 
exceedingly desirable that there should 
be entire harmony between the Govern- 
ment and everyone in the measures 
taken to get rid of the cholera now that 
it had come. He was anxious not only 
as Member for Great Grimsby, but as a 
Member of the Corporation of that town, 
to co-operate in every way with the 
Local Government Board. They could 
thresh out any point in which they dis- 
agreed afterwards. 


*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, he took 
some interest in the subject of cholera. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Treasury 
had nothing to do with the question. © 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, the sub- 
ject came within the Department of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for certain 
difficulties in the way of Port Sanitary 
Authorities had been removed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. Morton) 
rose to thank the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for his action in that matter. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, that before he proceeded with the 
Motion he wished to make, he would ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was in charge of the Business of the 
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House, whether he would consent to 
report Progress? [* No, oe He 
asked because he thought that the dis- 
cussion of his Motion and of the next 
item would occupy some time. 


Sr W. HARCOURT: I hope the 
Committee will proceed with this Vote. 
We have been getting on very satis- 
factorily, and I hope we shall continue 
in that course. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, he was quite ready to proceed. He 
had given notice of an Amendment to 
reduce the Vote for the First Lord of 
the Treasury, but he did not propose to 
move it. He wished, however, to call 
attention to certain phases of the policy 
of the Prime Minister. [*Oh!"] He 
did not wish to move the reduction of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s salary, but 
he wished to direct attention to the fact 
that since the Prime Minister occupied 
his present position—since July or 
August last year—there had been 
throughout the country and the Empire 
and in our relations to Foreign Powers 
a general want of confidence. [“ Oh, 
oh!"} 


Tue CHAIRMAN: It is out of 
Order to diseuss the policy of the 
Government on this Vote. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, he did not propose to go into it at 
length, and he only gave that as the 
general basis of the particular subject to 
which he proposed to call the attention 
of the Committee. He did not intend to 
refer to the Irish policy of the Prime 
Minister. He wished to call attention 
to the fact that certain words used by 
the right hon. Gentleman some two years 
ago at Newcastle with regard to the 
evacuation of Egypt had led to very 
serious results. [Cries of “ Order!” and 
“ Name ! ""} 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman cannot on this Vote bring forward 
matters of policy. If he wishes to 
attack the Prime Minister he must do so 
in connection with some administrative 
act. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
[ Cries of “ Order !"] : Then I appeal to 
the Chairman of Committees to be 





enough to inform me—[Cries of 
H 
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“Name!”]—I am speaking with all 
respect to the Chairman of Committees, 
and I ask him to inform the Committee 
on what subject I can possibly impeach 
the Prime Minister in connection with 
this Vote ? In dealing with the salary 
of the Foreign Secretary we are distinctly 
allowed to impeach his policy. I ask 
whether I am not at liberty to refer to 
certain declarations of the Prime Minister 
which I hold—rightly or wrongly—to 
have produced certain results ? 


Simm W. HARCOURT : I would ask, 
as a point of Order, whether an attack 
can be made on the Prime Minister on 
this Vote for a speech made by the right 
hon. Gentleman before he took Office ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: There is no doubt 
about the Rule. The only thing for 
which the Prime Minister is answerable 
is some administrative act done by him 
as First Lord of the Treasury. Any 
general impeachment of the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman must take place in 
the House of Commons, and not in 
Committee of Supply. The case of the 
Foreign Secretary is different. He can 
be attacked in Committee for the policy 
of his Department. 


*Mr. J. W.SIDEBOTHAM (Cheshire, 
Hyde) asked that consideration should 
be given to the case of the As- 
sistant Inspectors of Mines. He would 
not go at length into the matter if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
assure him that the matter was not 
entirely closed, but could be re-opened, 
and that the Government would in- 
vestigate the matter and attempt to put 
a stop to the great injustice these men 
suffered under. 


Sm W. HARCOURT said, he had 
great sympathy with this class of public 
servants. For many years he had been 
at the Home Office, and had had intimate 
personal relations with the Inspectors. 
These gentlemen were governed by 
regular rules which it was difficult to 
depart from ; but he could assure the hon. 
Member that, if he or anyone else would 
bring the circumstances under his notice, 
he would give them the most favourable 
consideration. 

*Mr. J. W. SIDEBOTHAM : If I ask 
for an interview, will the right hon. 
Gentleman give it ? 

Sir E, Ashmead-Bartlett 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm W. HARCOURT: Yes; I shall 
be quite ready to speak to the hon. 
Member in private on the matter. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
these gentlemen were appointed under 
circumstances which led them to believe 
that they would receive a certain amount 
of superannuation so far as the Home 
Office was concerned. They were ap- 
pointed at a time when there were no 
such Inspectors in the Public Service, so 
that there was no precedent to follow 
except in other branches of the Public 
Service. 


Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, S.) said, 
he desired to move to reduce the salary of 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
in order to call attention to the action of 
the Treasury in regard to the Irish 
Church tenants who were known as the 
glebe purchasers. Some time ago he 
had obtained the first place for a Motion 
dealing with this question. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland appeared to be in 
favour of the object he had in view, but 
the Secretary to the Treasury had come 
down on him, and had refused to give 
him a Committee. Therefore, in the inte- 
rests of these tenants he had felt bound 
to bring the question forward in a few 
words to-night. These tenants were 
subject to Treasury Rules—Rules which 
had been laid down in a mec:t austere 
and mean manner. The case of these 
suffering men had been brought before 
them, but the Treasury never moved 
one fraction beyond what it was 
obliged to do. It was shown in the 
discussion in 1891 that, although an 
extension of time had been given to a 
number of the Irish Church tenants, 
yet there were some to whom that 
consideration had not been extended. 
The right hon. Gentleman had asked 
him if he could suggest any other way in 
which the Treasury could relieve the 
Irish Church purchasers, and he had 
made a suggestion. He proposed that 
some arrangement should be made by 
which these tenants could borrow the 
one-third or one-fourth from the Land 
Commission in order to pay off the 
usurers from whom they had borrowed it. 
These unfortunate people had bought at 
26, 27, and 28 years’ purchase. They 
had had to find one-third or one-fourth of 














the purchase money, and this they had to 
borrow at exorbitant rates of interest— 
so exorbitant that they were unable to 
pay off the instalments. He would ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury to appoint 
a Committee of Inquiry. It would be 
found that a great proportion of these 
tenants had been sold up through the 
high price they had had to pay for their 
holdings—the purchase having been, in a 
sense, compulsory. He considered that 
the proposal he had made under which 
the tenants would be able to borrow from 
the Land Commission at 2} per cent. 
would, in the long run, benefit the Trea- 
sury. These were a highly honourable 
and deserving class of men. They ex- 
isted throughout the whole length and 
breadth of Ireland, and they felt the 
pinch of the times enormously. The 
only argument adduced in opposition to 
his proposal by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was that if they did this thing 
the money would have to come from 
somewhere, and the only available source 
was the £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 allo- 
cated under the Land Purchase Act,which 
fund the Government were anxious not to 
diminish unnecessarily. But this fund 
had not been got into working order to 
any great extent yet, and he did not see 
why the money he asked for should not 
be advanced in this way. If the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury could give this relief 
let him do so; if not, let him give the 
Committee of Inquiry. He (Sir T. Lea) 
begged to move the reduction of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s salary by the sum 
of £1,000. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is not neces- 
sary to move a reduction of the Financial 
Secretary’s salary in order to draw atten- 
tion to this subject. 


Sir T. LEA: After bis hard work 
to-night I should be glad to spare him. 
I will not move. 


*Srr J. T. HIBBERT said, he would 
give the hon. Baronet the best reply he 
could under the circumstances. There 
would be very great difficulty in carry- 
ing out the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, because he sought to re-open the 
question of the number of years’ purchase 
which had been paid by these tenants. 
He (Sir J. T. Hibbert) would not say that 
the Committee for which the hon. Mem- 
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ber asked would not be desirable. He 
would like to discuss the matter with the 
hon. Member, and try and come to some 
conclusion. Therefore, he would suggest 
that the hon. Member should furnish the 
Treasury with a statement giving all the 
facts of the case. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, it was not necessary to draw up a 
statement. It was admitted that these 
purchasers had purchased under especially 
hard conditions. It was, in fact, almost 
compulsory purchase. These persons 
had to borrow one-fourth of their pur- 
chase-money, while purchasers under the 
Land Purchase Act had the money 
advanced to them by the Government, 
All that was wanted was that, in order to 
prevent these men being ruined by 
usurious interest paid to the money- 
lenders and gombeen men, some arrange- 
ment should be made by the Land Com- 
mission to advance money to them in 
order to enable them to pay off this one- 
fourth. He admitted the difficulty of the 
case, for it would be said—*“ You are 
asking for British money to pay off Irish 
debts.” But that was all the more 
reason why the Committee should con- 
sider whether these purchasers could not 
be placed in the same position as pur- 
chasers under the Acts of 1885 and 
1891. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I shall be 
happy to discuss the matter with hon. 
Gentlemen. 


Sir T. LEA said, that all he wanted 
was that the Irish Church purchasers 
under the Act of 1870 should have the 
same privileges as were given to the 
Ashbourne Act purchasers. There were 
one or two other things that a Committee 
might well investigate. 


Mr. TOMLINSON wished to know 
what was the meaning of an asterisk 
being put against the salaries of the 
Directors of the Suez Canal. What 
were to be the salaries paid in the 
future ? 

Mr. HANBURY asked whether the 
Committee were to understand that after 
this Vote the Government would move 
to report Progress ? 
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*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes. The 
information the hon. Member for Preston 
asks for can be given on Report. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1894, the sum of £11,856,191 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, 
—(Sir J. T. Hibbert.) 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution [4th September] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass I. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £139,238, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1894, for Rates and 
Contributions in lieu of Rates, &c., in respect 
of Government Property, and for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Rating of Government 
Property Department.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) BILL 
[ Lerds}.—(No. 453.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


Paper [presented 4th September] to 
be printed. [No. 406.] 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, CORK. 
Copy presented,—of Report of the 
President for the Session 1892-3, with 
Appendices [by Command] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


CIVIL SERVICE (SPECIAL RATES OF 
PENSION). 


Return presented,—relative thereto 


[ordered 28th July ; Mr. T. M. Healy] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


{COMMONS} 
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COINAGE. 


Copy presented,—of Two Orders in 
Council, dated 26th August, 1893, and 
the Drafts of two Proclamations for de- 
monetising in the Colony of Fiji, and the 
Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope and 
Natal respectively, sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns coined before Her Majesty's 
reign [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


DOCKYARD PORTS REGULATION ACT, 
1865. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council, 
dated 26th August, 1893, cancelling 
Clause 21 of the Order in Council of 15th 
August, 1890, with reference to the 
Dockyard Port of Plymouth, and substi- 
tuting a Clause in lieu thereof [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PILOTAGE. 


Copy presented,—of Order in Council, 
dated 26th August, 1893, approving Bye- 
Laws and Rules of Pilotage made and 
established by the Trinity House in 
Kingston upon Hull for the better regu- 
lation of Pilots and Pilotage of the ports 
of Kingston upon Hull and Great Grimsby 
[by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


WINTER ASSIZES ACTS, 1876 AND 1877. 


Copy presented,—of Eight Orders in 
Council, dated 26th August, 1893, 
relating to the forthcoming Winter 
Assizes (Counties 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7), 
and the Central Criminal Court District 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL 
(DATES OF STAGES, &c.) 

Return ordered, “of the dates of the 
Sittings at which the House of Commons 
was occupied with the several Stages of 
the Government of Ireland Bill, or any 
Resolution relating thereto, distinguishing 
such Stages, and giving the number of 
Sittings appropriated to each, and a 
Summary of the whole; and, of the 
number of Divisions on each of such 
Stages or Resolutions, distinguishing 
the Divisions on Motions for the Closure 
from other Divisions.".—(Mr. Carvell 
Williams). 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 6th September 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) ACT, 1891, 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 260.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 


Lorp MONKSWELL said, this was a 
well-intentioned Bill, the object of which 
was merely to restore the powers of the 
Metropolitan District Boards to borrow 
money, powers of which they have been 
unintentionally deprived by the effect of 
the Public Health (London) Act 1891. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—(The Lord Monkswell.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 265.) 


SECOND READING, [ADJOURNED 


DEBATE. | 
[SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
Debate on the Amendment to the Motion 
for the Second Reading, read. 

Debate resumed accordingly. 

*THe Duke or ARGYLL: My 
Lords, we have been told by the only 
man who, I will not say represents, but 
is, the Government on this question, that 
the passage of this Bill through the 
House of Commons and its arrival in 
your Lordships’ House constitutes a car- 
dinal fact in the political history of this 
country. Iam not prepared to traverse 
that statement ; on the contrary, I accept 
it to the full. It is a cardinal fact, and I 
believe also that it will be connected in 
future times with the strengthening and 
the revival of some cardinal convictions ; 
and first and foremost among these will 
be the conviction which is forced upon 
the minds of all men that an inestimable 
value is to be attached to those functions 
which the ancient Constitution of our 
country places in your Lordships’ hands, 
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because this cardinal fact of the passage 
of this Bill through the House of Com- 
mons and its arrival here is not one fact, 
but contains a dozen other facts within 
itself. I will mention some of them. 
The first cardinal fact is that the Bill 
which does so come is a Bill for effecting 
revolutionary changes in the Constitution 
of this country. The second cardinal 
fact is that it has come to this House by 
the employment of revolutionary means. 
The third cardinal fact is that it has been 
sent to this House by a majority of only 
5 per cent. of the whole House of Com- 
mons; and the fourth cardinal fact is 
that in every important case there has 
been a large British majority against its 
provisions ; and the fifth cardinal fact is 


that this Bill has never been 
before the people of this country. 
My Lords, in these circumstances 
the people look to your Lordships’ 


House, to say the least, to give them 
time to think. We are not only free to 
reject it; it is expected and it isdemanded 
ofus. Ihavesometimes speculated within 
the last week what would happen if a 
majority of this House, by some terrible 
act of weakness, by some such act of 
betrayal of their former convictions as 
we heard confessed by my noble Friend 
(Lord Spencer) last night, were to allow 
this Bill to pass. What would be the 
feelings of the country next morning ? 
Over a great part of Ireland it would be 
a feeling of absolute dismay, and I 
believe that with the great majority of 
Great Britain there would be feelings of 
indignation and of shame. It may be 
said that some of my facts, such as those 
I have mentioned just now, are not 
matters of fact, but matters of opinion. 
It may be denied that this is a measure 
of revolutionary change. I venture to 
say that when this Bill passes, if it ever 
passes, nothing in our Constitution will 
stand as it stood before. Certainly not 
the unity of the Kingdom, for I agree 
with the Duke of Devonshire in drawing 
a great distinction between that utterly 
vague and meaningless phrase about the 
unity of the Empire and the unity of the 
Kingdom. Certainly not the unity of 
the Kingdom ; certainly not the dignity 
of the Crown ; certainly not the authority 
of Parliament ; certainly not the respon- 
sibility of our Ministerial system ; cer- 
tainly not, by the confession of my noble 
Friend opposite, the purity of publig 
I 
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liberties of the people. 
these great interests would be profoundly | 
affected, and profoundly affected for the | 
worse. My Lords, are we all 
upon this point of the immense importance 
of this Bill ? 
Spencer) said last night, in that speech 
which was so full of that charm which 
belongs to his personal character, his 
moderation, courtesy, and good feeling, 
that at least we are all agreed upon the 
importance of the subject. Alas! my 
Lords, I do not think that we are agreed. 
Nothing in my noble Friend’s 
gave us the least hint of the enormous 
effect which such a measure as this must 
have on the practical working of our 
Constitution—nothing in his speech. 
As I said before, that speech was full of 
kindness and of courtesy to us all ; there 
was not one bitter word, not one word of 
recrimination in his speech. But we cannot 
deal with this question with rose water. 
It cuts too deep; it is too serious. I 
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life ; and last, not least, certainly not the; —I think they were seven in number. 
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Every one of | He said Mr. Gladstone had caricatured 


them all more or less, but substantially 
he adhered to them. What did Mr. 
Gladstone say of these pleas of the 
The Duke of Devon- 
shire did not refer to that; but so far 
from admitting those pleas, which are 
the pleas which assert the importance of 
this measure, Mr. Gladstone said that 
those pleas were all of them “ enormous, 
hideous, and monstrous falsehoods”! I 
hope none of us will be accused of 
using strong language after that illus- 
trious example, because, after it, we can 
use any language we like. I rejoice in 
it myself, because I do not in the least 
object to this language on the part of 
Mr. Gladstone. I know it to be perfectly 
sincere ; he is absolutely sincere, and I 
am not quite sure whether he is not the 
only Member of the Government who is 
sincere. I look upon my right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government as 


I look upon the Mahdi, or any of the 


could not help being reminded when I | dervishes i in the Valley of the Nile, as a 


heard my noble Friend’s speech of two| pure fanatic. 


He cannot look on this 


celebrated lines referring to his illustrious | subject with moderation, or even with 


namesake—the poet Spenser—who wrote | common temper. 


much about Ireland in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. Courtesy towards opponents 
and moderation of tone are not the 
weapons with which this battle has been 
fought outside the walls of this House. 
My noble Friend may delight in them, 
and it is always very pleasing to hear 


him. I could not help being reminded 
of what Wordsworth has said of 
Spenser— 


“ A glowworm lamp, it cheered mild Spenser, 
Called from Faéryland to struggle through 
dark ways.” 

—and most dark were the ways through 
which my noble Friend has been called 
upon to struggle. When we heard the ex- 
cuses which he made last night for the 
abandonment of the convictions which 
only a few years ago he expressed on 
the subject of the land in Ireland and md 
the retention of Irish Members at West- 





That is why I like 
this language, because it proves to us the 
inflamed state of mind of that man in 
whose hands the destinies of this country 
would be if your Lordships do not per- 
form your duty to the people. It is 
perfectly clear that Mr. Gladstone does 
not admit the enormous importance of 
this measure. He treats it, and has all 
along treated it, as a comparatively light 
thing—that is to say, as if it were simply 
the setting up of a new municipality in 
the country — local government, self- 
government. Now, my Lords, I wish to 
address myself to another cardinal fact 
which I have not yet mentioned. There 
is a sixth fact of equal importance to 
those five which I have already enu- 
merated. I maintain that this contest 
has been carried on in the country by 
systematic concealment and dece »ption of 
| the people. Not only do I say that 


minster, we had a measure of the “dark | this Bill has never been before the 
ways” through which the mild Spencer of | people, but I say that the whole of 
our own day has been called upon to | | this subject has never been placed by the 
struggle. We are not agreed, therefore, | Gladstonian Party in the light of com- 
upon the importance of this subject. mon fairness before the people. By am- 
Did your Lordships hear the Duke of | biguities of expression, by dexterous 
Devonshire last night re-aflirm the pleas | management of words, by simple tricks 
which Mr. Gladstone lately denounced ? of tactics, the people have been misled 
The noble Duke quoted them one by one , and confused systematically and of set 
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purpose as to the great issues which are 
before them. I have said this on many 
platforms in the country, and I should be 
ashamed if I declined to justify that 
statement now in the presence of my noble 
Friends, who can answer for themselves. 
I say, in the first place, that the Prime 
Minister is the main conductor of this 
campaign. I do not say anything of my 
noble Friends opposite, as I have not 
seen one speech of theirs which answers 
to that description. The Prime Minister 
on this subject is the Government, and 
he alone. My noble Friends oppo- 
site are not the Government; we 
know that very well. “Our whole 
heart and soul,” the Prime Minister 
said lately, “are set on this Bill.” I 
did not hear much heart or much soul in 
the speeches of the noble Lords opposite 
delivered last night. No; we have to 
deal with Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Glad- 
stone alone, as regards his power, as 
regards his influence in the country, and 
as regards the methods adopted in the 
prosecution of this question. I say here, 
as I have said elsewhere, that the 
advocacy of this measure has been pur- 
sued by passionate misrepresentation of 
history. I have endeavoured to show 
that in another form; and I am not 
going to trouble the House to-night with 
a single word on the subject : but it has 
been pursued by passionate misrepresen- 
tation of contemporary events and of 
recent history, and especially it has been 
treated with the utmost deception, I 
think, as regards the relation between 
this Bill and the Union between us and 
Ireland, and the Repeal of that Union. 
We know exactly the date of the con- 
version of the Government by the date 
of the conversion of the Prime Minister— 


“When I began last autumn to weigh deeply 
this question.” 


Such are the words in which Mr. 
Gladstone explained, not ina speech, but 
in a published article, “ ‘The History of 
an Idea "— 


“ When I began last autumn to weigh deeply 
this question.” 


That is, the autumn of 1885. My Lords, | 


just think of the confession these words 
imply— 

“T began last autumn to weigh deeply this 
Irish Question.” 
Let me remind the House of the stages 
which have passed since the Union. 
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| From 1800 to 1829, 29 years elapsed. 
| During the whole or the greater part of 
that time, Ireland came before us upon the 
Catholic question, As you know, it 
was carried to a triumphant issue by 
the Catholics in Ireland on behalf of the 
Catholics of the whole country. From 
_ 1829 to 1842, 13 years elapsed. We had 
| Ireland before us again in the form of the 
Daniel O'Connell agitation for Repeal. 
The moment he got Catholic Emancipa- 
tion he set to work to start the agitation 
for Repeal. When that was suppressed by 
Sir R. Peel in 1842, then, from 1842 to 
1870, a period of 28 years, we had 
Fenianism and many of those local 
disturbances which kept Ireland again 
perpetually before us. From 1870 to 
1885, the date of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Hegira, or conversion, 15 years, we 
had the Home Rule agitation under 
Mr. Butt and Mr. Parnell. There 
are 15 years between the initiation of 
the Home Rule policy of Mr. Butt and 
the new convictions of Mr. Gladstone, 
until he had “ begun to weigh this Irish 
Question.” Now, my Lords, I have 
sometimes wondered whether it is pos- 
sible to argue at all with my noble 
Friends opposite. No argument can be 
conducted without some common ground 
of agreement. We are not agreed, I am 
afraid, as to what is the Constitu- 
tion of the country ; we are not agreed 
as to what are the liberties of the people; 
we are not agreed, I much fear, as to 
what constitutes the honour of public 
men in public questions. But, in search- 
ing diligently whether I could find any 
words of common agreement between me 
and my right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government, I find one striking passage. 
It is not in a speech ; it is taken from a 
deliberate writing ; and there I find these 
two propositions laid down—they are all 
that I desire :— 

“ This question,” he says, “ goes down to the 
very roots of our whole civil and political Con- 
stitution.” 

Nothing could be stronger than that. 
This is no Bill to give local liberties ; it 
is no Bill to set up a new municipality ; 
it is no Bill for the mere extension of 
| what we know very well as connected 
| with domestic government. It is a Bill, 
‘he says, “ which goes down to the very 
roots of our whole civil and political 
Constitution.” The second proposition is 
that this is a subject with which upto that 
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time the British mind was absolutely un- 
prepared to deal—* as ignorant of it,” are 
his words, “as of thedifferential caleulus.” 
Ou these two facts and admissions by 
Mr. Gladstone I base my argument to- 
night; and I venture to lay down this 
principle as one which should gain the 
assent of both sides of this House—that 
if a great measure which goes to the 
“roots of our civil and political Constitu- 
tion” is brought forward at a time when 
the British mind—not one class only, 
but the whole British mind—was “ as 
ignorant ” on the subject “ as they are on 
the differential caleulus,” it is the abso- 
lute duty of those who attempt to devise 
a new British Constitution to exercise 
the duty of perfect candour towards the 
people of this country. Anything like 
shiftiness, concealment, deceit, is a great 
crimeagainst the people of this country and 
the more so when we remember that the 
task of drawing up a new Constitution 
“going to the very roots of our whole 
civil and political Constitution” is an 
absolute novelty in the whole history of 
England. Not one of our revolutions 
has been made in any other name than 
the name of pre-existing laws. No group 
of 12 or 13 men, whatever their qualifi- 
cations in their own minds may be, have 
ever sat round a green table and deliber- 
ately determined to frame a Constitution 
“going to the whole roots of our civil 
and political Constitution”; it is an 
absolute novelty in the history of Eng- 
land. Now, my Lords, has this been the 
conduct of the Government ? What is 
the explanation we are to give of the 
sudden conversion of the Prime Minister 
and certain of his Colleagues? It is all 
very well to say it was in the autumn of 
1885 ; do we not ail remember what 
happened in the autumn of 1885? Was 
not that the date when a certain large 
contingent of Irish Members was added 
to the Irish brigade in the House of 
Commons ? I would like to read to your 
Lordships what was the plan of cam- 
paign under which and before which 
Mr. Gladstone struck his colours. Here 
is a description of the policy of Mr. 
Parnell— 


Government of 


“ Why not start in the House of Commons an 
Irish National Party, which should express by 
its very action in Parliament the distrust and 
hatred felt by so many of the Irish people to 
any and every English Parliament? Would 
not the vast majority of the Irish people soon 
begin to put faith in the Party which employed 
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its position in the House of Commons to worry 
and obstruct the House of Commons and make 
it ridiculous in the eyes of foreign nations? 
What ardent Irish Nationalist could refuse to 
give his support and approval to a Party like 
this?” 

There is the explanation of the sudden 
conversion — and whose words are 
these ? They are the words of your 
nominal TIrish Leader —the mild 
M‘Carthy. It was to this conspiracy, 
and nothing else, that Mr. Gladstone 
struck his colours ; contemporary events 
prove it. It was because you were over- 
mastered in Parliament, and because you 
saw a chance of making a dishonourable 
alliance with the Irish Party. That is 
my explanation of the Hegira in policy 
of a portion of the Liberal Party. This 
policy, these tactics, this policy of deal- 
ing with this tremendous question—cut- 
ting to the roots of our whole civil and 
political Constitution by tricks of 
tactics—is not my accusation ; it is the 
avowal of the Prime Minister himself. 
Do we not remember the speech he made 
on January 8, 1886, on the Address to 
the Crown? I have read that speech 
over and over again with ever-increasing 
astonishment. He began by professing 
a desire to separate this question from 
every Party interest; he said it would 
be a great crime to make it a Party 
question; he could not use language 
strong enough; nothing he did should 
tend, so far as he could help it, to mix it 
up with polities. He said— 

“I hope some Member of the Government 
opposite will take up that view of satisfying 
the demands of Ireland.’ 

Then came the contradiction. Addressing 
the younger Members of the House of 


Commons, his language was to this 
effect —“ There are many young 
Members in this House, Perhaps I 


may be allowed to give the advice of an 
old man, an old Parliamentary band. Hold 
yourtongues ; keep your counsel. I mean 
to keep my counsel ; I advise you to keep 
yours. I am the great Panjandrum : I 
am the great necromancer, the old Parlia- 
mentary hand ; watch me, follow me, 
and I will show you how to win the 
trick.” 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBerey) : Is that a quotation ? 
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*Tue Duke or ARGYLL: No. 


Quotations, my Lords, are quite fair in 
two forms—when they are avowedly 
given verbatim, and when they are 
avowedly given as the meaning of the 
words used. I have the precise words 
of Mr. Gladstone here. He said— 

“ Addressing those who have taken their 
seats for the first time, I may avail myself of 
the privilege of old age to offer a recommenda- 
tion. I will tell them of my own intention to 
keep myself and to reserve my own freedom 
until I see the moment and the occasion when 
there may be a prospect of public benefit in 
endeavouring to make a movement forward.” 
And these are the last words— 

“ And I shall venture to recommend them. as 
an old Parliamentary hand, to do the same” 
This is the Leader who deprecated above 
all things mixing up this Irish question 
with Party taectics—an open avowal that 
he was going to treat it in the spirit of 
an old Parliamentary hand. And well 
he has fulfilled his part. His one object 
throughout this campaign and that of all 
his followers—and they have followed 
him with abject slavery—was to arouse 
passion, to conceal his cards, and to take 
advantage of that universal ignorance 
which he declared to exist in the British 
mind. How did the campaign begin ? 
It began by a ferocious attack on the 
Act of Union and on its great author. I 
suppose we all remember the expression 
which slipped out with regard to the 
action of the most illustrious figure who 
has ever appeared on the political horizon 
of this country—the “ blackguardism ” of 
the Union and of Mr. Pitt. It was ina 
private letter, I am bound to say a letter 
which I do not think was ever intended 
to be published, and I quote it merely as 
showing the temper of mind in which the 
Prime Minister of the country addressed 
himself to this great topic—* the black- 
guardism of the Union.” And _ this 
was followed by an attempt to connect 
the opposition to the Union with the 
Liberal Party and with Liberal polities. 
Now, I hold this to be a fundamental 
part of the historical question, and 
on this subject I rely on an 
authority which will be acceptable, I 
think, to noble Lords opposite. 


On this subject I place myself almost 
entirely in the hands of the noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary. Many of your 
Lordships may have read the admirable 
little book which Lord Rosebery has 
published on the life of Pitt, 


It is a 
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very brilliant performance, and, what is 
better than brilliant, it is a solid contri- 
bution to the political literature of this 
country. There are some passages in it 
which I venture to think are purely 
conventional. The noble Ear! obviously 
did not wish to accentuate too much the 
broad divergence between the view 
which he takes of his illustrious ances- 
tral kinsman—for I believe he was such 
—and that which is common to the 
Liberal Party of the day. A few sen- 
tences are dexterously added, with the 
diplomatie skill of the noble Earl, just to 
take off the edge of the contrast ; but, 
with the exception of those passages, the 
book represents the exact view of the 
Union and of Mr. Pitt’s conduct on that 
great question which I am disposed to 
take. I agree with Lord Rosebery on 
these three great questions—(1) On the 
conduct of the Whig Party at that time 
—that is to say, the Foxite Liberals : 
(2) the conduct of Mr. Pitt; and (3), 
which is more relevant to this contro- 
versy, the true character of the Act of 
Union. As regards the Whig Party, I 
cannot forget that I myself belong to a 
Whig family. I have never held Office 
in connection with the modern Conser- 
vative Party, but Iam bound to say that, 
although I think some of the expressions 
of the noble Earl with regard to the 
Foxite Whigs are somewhat over-severe, 
and almost spiteful, yet in the main I 
agree with him. They had but one 
motive in the world, and that was to 
oppose everything that was proposed by 
Mr. Pitt. Their conduct at that time 
was, in my opinion, eminently unpatri- 
otic. I never had the smallest sympathy 
with them, and I subscribe altogether to 
the language in which the noble Earl 
has condemned them. But the noble 
Earl must remember that the Whig 
Party and the Liberal Party have long 
repented of their failure upon that cele- 
brated occasion ; and the repentance was 
not alone with them, but it was with 
others who were still more deeply 
engaged in the resistance to Mr. Pitt. 
Grattan himself, who came across to this 
country, and was for a short time a 
Member of the House of Commons, in 
1820, upon his death-bed, spent his 
last breath on earth in expressing 
his earnest hope that the Union 
which he had so long resisted should 
never be repealed. We have that on the 
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authority of two of the most illustrious 
men who have ever sat in the British 
House of Commons—the authority of 
William Wilberforce and of Sir James 
Mackintosh. Then, as regards the 
attempt to connect modern Liberalism 
with that of 1800, do we not remember 
that Lord Grey in 1834 was the Minister 
who put into the mouth of the Sovereign 
—the King’s Speech at the time—the 
opinion, in language which I declare even 
now I think was exaggerated, that the 
highest interests and salvation of the 
Empire depended on the maintenance of 
the Union? How dare you quote the 
Liberalism of 1800 when you have these 
facts staring you in the face? Do you 
not know that so late as this Session it has 
been stated—and I believe with perfect 
truth—that a son of Daniel O’Connell has 
signed a Petition to Parliament against 
the Home Rule Bill? lLlagree with the 
noble Earl when he says in his volume 
that the Union was passed with a rare 
unanimity, and I believe Mr. Pitt was 
right when he said it was supported by 
all who were not secret enemies of the 
British Empire. I pass to the question 
of the corruption of Mr. Pitt—the corrup- 
tion by which the Union was effected. 
There has been no weapon used more 
prominently by Mr. Gladstone than this 
old story. On that subject, also, I put 
myself in the hands of the Foreign 
Secretary. I admire his account of it, 
and believe it to be true. He says that 
in Ireland at that time nothing could 
be done without corruption. The en- 
franchisement of the Roman Catholic 
voters was obtained by corruption. 
Lord Rosebery is right when he 
says that Mr. Pitt’s conduct can be 
defended on this broad ground—that it 
was his object to buy out corruption and 
close its annals for ever as regards the 
relations of the two countries, and he did 
it. The Union did putan end to corrup- 
tion in that gross form. That is the true 
explanation, and, my Lords, he did put an 
end to corruption. There is only one 
observation of the noble Earl’s in that 
book, and in reference to this subject, to 
which, alas! I cannot subscribe. It is 
part of the conventional form of treating 
these former times to say that we must 
not judge them by the standard of morals 
of our own time, and the noble Earl 
implies that as to any corruption in our 
day, the thing is so entirely out of the 
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question that it is hardly fair to judge of 
Mr. Pitt by the magnificent standard of 
our own time. Alas! my Lords, this 
may have been the case within recent 
times, but it is no longer the case since 
the formation of the present Government. 
I know no Government in the history of 
the Kingdom which has been so corrupt 
as this Government. There is nothing 
that has not been put up to auction— 
the auction of a few votes. ‘ Marching 
through plunder to disintegration ” was 
Mr. Gladstone’s own description of the 
Irish Party ; to give them the means and 
the opportunities of plunder has been his 
great object in order to secure their votes. 
My Lords, it is not merely in the sale of 
principles, in the sale of opinions, but it 
is actually in money’s worth—in money. 
The dangerous principle that the State can 
regulate values und determine prices is eat- 
ing deeply, by moral and pecuniary corrup- 
tion, into the constitution of society in this 
country. When candidates address them- 
selves now tothe Irish people they say— 
“We will form a Government that will 
reduce your rents to prairie value.” That 
is worse than any money corruption ever 
invented by Pitt. Pitt’s corruption was 
temporary and for temporary purposes ; 
this is a permanent fountain of eerruption 
planted in the hearts of the people and 
the customs of the country. All I can 
say is that if this is to be your principle 
of government I am sorry for the coming 
democracy. My own belief is, and has 
always been, that, however you may 
define it, what people call democracy is 
absolutely inevitable. But a democracy 
may be a virtuous democracy or a corrupt 
democracy, and it depends much on the 
conduct and character of public men in 
such controversies as that in which we 
are now engaged whether the democracy 
of the future is to be an honest one or 
not. As regards this form of corruption, 
something like the words of Shakespeare 
often oceur to my mind— 
“ Who bribes with money bribes with trash, 

But he that bribes with our good laws 

Sells that which naught enriches him, 

And makes us poor indeea.” 
There is another phase of this contro- 
versy in which I agree with Lord Rose- 
bery, and that is the character of Irish 
independence as given in 1782. Mr. 
Gladstone always praises excessively the 
Act of 1782, which set up Grattan’s 
Parliament. He treats it as the con- 
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cession of an ancient right which Ireland 
had always possessed. The view he thus 
takes of it is historically, entirely untrue, 
but I pass over that. Indeed, I have 
not found one historical statement of Mr. 
Gladstone that will bear investigation. 
1 do not mean to say that the individual 
facts are wrong; but, as we all know, 
“truths half told are ever the blackest of 
lies.” If you tell half the truth and not 
the other half you may prove anything 
Mr. Gladstone's speeches are full of truths 
stated in carefully-selected language— 
one-half the facts is given, but the other 
half is carefully suppressed, so :that the 
whole representation is false. Lord Rose- 
bery does not praise this scheme of Irish 
independence; but, on the contrary, says 
that it was “an act of cowardice,” and I 
entirely agree with him. It was the sheer 
shame of impotence. He says—* In the 
sheer shame of impotence this Parliament 
of Grattan’s was set up.” And how was 
it so setup? It was set up by repealing 
a Declaratory Act’ This shows you the 
value of Declaratory Acts, how strong 
they are, and how worth your while it is 
to rely upon Declaratory Acts, Declara- 
tory Clauses, and declaratory words, 
But the shame of that transaction was 
this: that Grattan’s Parliament was set 
up without a single attempt to define the 
future Constitution or relations of the 
two countries. I come now to the ques- 
tion of Home Rule, and on this matter, 
again, we have had the most dexterous 
management on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the day—that is to say, on the 
part of its head. I really cannot blame 
any of my noble Friends opposite for any 
of the misstatements to which I shall 
have to call attention. Now, with regard 
to the relation between Repeal and this 
Bill of Home Rule. My noble Friend 
(Lord Spencer), in the course of his elee- 
tornl campaign, came down to the West 
of Scotland and made an interesting speech 
in the County of Dumbarton, in which he 
said that other people had indeed set up 
the notion of Home Rule as distinguished 
from Repeal. For, though Mr. Glad- 
stone did all he could to damage the 
Union, he knew well enough that the 
words, Repeal of the Union, had been so 
long familiar to the people of this 
country that it would never do to say 
that he went in for Repeal of the Union, 
so he adopted the minor phrase of Home 
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*Tuz FIRST LORD or trae AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Spencer): Is my 
noble Friend quoting my words here ? 

*Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: No; I 
am coming to them, if my noble Friend 
will have a little patience ; but really 
the quotation I am going to give has 
nothing to do with special words. It is his 
representation at Dumbarton that nobody 
knew what Home Rule meant before Mr. 
Gladstone defined it. That is not the fact. 
The noble Earl ought to have known that 
early in 1870 the policy of Home Rule 
had been formulated by Mr. Butt much 
more distinctly than it was formulated 
by Mr. Gladstone before he introduced 
his Bill of 1886. I have recently found 
the original resolution drawn up by Mr. 
Butt, and used by him at a meeting held 
in Dublin in 1870, and I was very much 
surprised to find that all the formulas 
used by Mr. Gladstone in this campaign 
were bodily stolen from Mr. Butt. The 
very words and expressions of Mr. Butt’s 
resolution were copied by Mr. Gladstone, 
repeated all over the country, and consti- 
tuted his battle-horse with the consti- 
tuencies. Mr. Butt said he wanted Home 
Rule for Ireland for exclusively Irish 
and domestic affairs. Yet how did Mr. 
Gladstone treat that for 15 long years ? 
What was the relation he recognised 
between Home Rule and Repeal of the 
Union ? Did he begin by saying—* I see 
what you are at. You call it Home Rule, 
you mean Repeal of the Union?” Yes, 
that is what he did say. He called ita 
“new formula,” and that was exactly what 
it was. It was a new formula for Re- 
peal, For 15 years, up to the age of 75, 
when most men have sown their wild 
oats pretty successfully, he resisted Home 
Rule admirably, defined though it had been 
by Mr. Butt. And on what grounds ? He 
said in the first place it is a new formula, 
and then more specifically—* Until you 
tell me what you mean by Irish domestic 
affairs one by one we cannot even judge 
of your proposal.” Well! That is 
exactly what we Unionists have been 
saying for the last seven years. And 
yet this is the formula which he carefully 
repeated after his conversion, knowing 
that it was an unintelligible, because 
ambiguous, formula admirably adapted 
for deceiving an ignorant electorate, 
He also said—“I see what you mean. 
You mean to have a separate Parlia- 
ment of your own, and also Irish Mem- 
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bers here to control us. On which 
poor Mr. Butt got up and mumbled 
something to the House of Commons, as 
much as to say that he did not mean 
that, and then Mr. Gladstone pounced 
on him and said—“ It is all very well 
for the hon. Member to say that when the 
blot has been hit.” That is the “blot” 
which he now presents to the British 
Parliament, and asks the British House 
of Commons and the British House of 
Lords to swallow to the very dregs—to 
give Ireland a separate Parliament, and 
to have an Irish contingent here also 
to overrule us in our home affairs. Well, 
then, my Lords, is this one of our mon- 
strous falsehoods ? Yes, it is. This very 
doctrine, which for 15 long years Mr. Glad- 
stone insisted upon onevery platform of the 
country, is the very doctrine that he now 
condemns as one of our “ monstrous and 
hideous falsehoods.” How can you 
trust a public man whose mind is per- 
manently in such a state of instability 
that he constantly discards one day what 
he had said the previous day. That is 
the question here. Now, I want to 
show your Lordships a few more of the 
points on which Mr. Gladstone has dealt 
disingenuously with the people of this 
country. Comparing Home Rule with | 
Repeal of the Union, which is the 
stronger measure of thetwo? He knows 
that it is not safe to take up the old dis- 
honoured and discredited ery of Repeal. 
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He says—“I only want you to grant | 


Home Rule. These blessed Irishmen are 
willing to take only a little part of what 
they once had. They had entire in- 
dependence under Grattan’s Parliament, 
but they ask you now for some scraps of 
the great powers they enjoyed then.” 
That was the tone of Mr. Gladstone 
during several years. 
many of his speeches up to the latest 
date. I need not tell you that this is 
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there been any continuity of policy 
in his arguments, and in those of his 
Colleagues? Here is what Mr. Glad- 
stone said about the independence of 
Grattan’s Parliament— 

“ What was the condition of [reland before 


»” 


the Union ! 
This was in May, 1892. 

“Tt was that of a country governed by a 

Parliament as entirely independent as is the 
Parliament sitting within these walls at the 
present day.” 
That is when he wanted to exaggerate 
the power of Grattan’s Parliament, and 
to prove how reasonable and moderate 
were the demands of his Irish friends. 
Let us compare that with a sentence of 
Mr. J. Morley, who did not find it con- 
venient to take that view of the matter. 
In this very year Mr. Morley said— 

“Then there was Grattan’s Parliament ; but 
would anybody contend that Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment gave the Irish people such control over 
their own laws and destinies as this Bill would 
give them.” 

Exactly ; this Bill is not less but greater 
than Grattan’s Parliament. If you had 
repealed the Union before, and restored 
Grattan’s Parliament, you would have 
had complete control over legislation in 
Ireland ; but under this Bill you will 
| have practically none. It is on this great 
question of the relation between this Bill 


and the old demand for Repeal that 
there has been systematic deception 
of the people. Then, my Lords, I 


pass to another point of cardinal im- 
portance, upon which I think the people 


| have been equally deceived, and that is 
{ ] ’ 


It is the tone of | 


the power and value of Declaratory Acts. 
The Government say—* We have satisfied 
our supporters by putting in a declara- 
tion of the supremacy of Parliament.” I 
believe there has never been such a case 
of political imposture as this. Have we 


| had no experience of Declaratory Acts ? 


absolutely deceptive unless it be true | 


that the measure of Home Rule would 
give less than the restoration of Grattan’s 
Parliament. 
of himself and his Colleagues the other 
day, and I find that they use these two 


opposite arguments exactly as it suits | 


them. “Repeal is much more 
Home Rule; Repeal is much less than | 
Home Rule.” 
argument. 
other day he was converted because 
there was no continuity of policy. Has 
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Well, I turn to the language | 


What do we know about the Declaratory 
Act for America in 1766? It was 
immediately answered by the Declara- 
tion of American Independence. That Act 


_was passed by Lord North and the other 


than | 


There is no continuity of | perience of Declaratory 
My noble Friend said the | was the Declaratory Act of 1719, which 


{ 


Tories of that time, and that is the policy 
of the Liberal Government now—to 
resort to Declaratory Acts or Declaratory 
Clauses. Then what is your other ex- 
Acts? There 


asserted the supremacy of the English 
Parliament over Ireland. What became 
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of that? When there was great pres- 
sure upon us, when we were in low water 
with the Continental Powers, and had 
hardly a regiment to send to Ireland, 
that Declaratory Act was immediately 
repealed. Are you really trying to de- 
ceive the people of this country by giving 
them to understand that a few words in 
the Preamble of an Act of Parliament 
are better than a whole Declaratory Act? 
Are you not resorting to the same kind of 
double dealing to which my noble Friend 
(the Duke of Devonshire) referred last 
night, when he spoke of the play be- 
tween the words the “unity of the Em- 
pire” and the “unity of the Kingdom ?” 
In this Bill there is a declaration, not of 
any supreme power of control over Ireland 
specially, but only over all the “do- 
minions of the Queen.” We know that 
already it is a doctrine of Constitutional 
Law. It is a pious opinion, and nothing 
more. Try to putin force thedoctrineof the 
supremacy of the Crown over New Zea- 
land, South Australia, or in Melbourne, 
and you will find where you are. That 
effort will be followed immediately by 
another Declaration of Independence, and 
you would have to repeal the Declaratory 
Act. There is nothing in this deelara- 
tion of supremacy which has the smallest 
practical effect, because you have no 
arms with which you can enforce it. I 
look upon this as a very dangerous de- 
ception of the people. People ignorant, 
as Mr. Gladstone says the electorate are, 
upon these great Constitutional ques- 
tions are apt to be deceived by vague 
words such as these. Let us try if we 
can undeceive them by reference to our 
own history—alas ! calamitous history— 
within comparatively recent times. Then 
take the reference to colonial independ- 
ence. Can anything be more deceptive ? 
Mr. Gladstone himself said in 1886 there 
could be nothing more dangerous than to 
give to Ireland so much of independence 
as to excite her national feeling, and not 
enough of independence to satisfy her 
desires. That is exactly what you are 
doing in this Bill. You are pretending 
that Ireland is a separate nationality ; you 
are talking of our laws as “foreign” laws ; 
you are talking of our Army asa “foreign” 
Army : you are talking of all our legis- 
lation, most falsely, as the origin of all 
Irish troubles ; and you pretend to think 
that that modicum of liberty which you 
give under the Bill will satisfy the spirit 
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of nationality in Ireland, to which you 
appeal. No, my Lords, that is impossible. 
I have a few other instances to give of 
the deception practised upon the people, 
and none greater than the constant repeti- 
tion of the expression “Irish affairs.” 
I have counted in one declaration of Mr. 
Gladstone’s no fewer than 14 variations 
of the expression “Irish affairs,” 
invented by Mr. Butt, and taken by Mr. 
Gladstone second-hand—* Irish affairs,” 
“domestic affairs,” “ affairs exclusively 
their own,” and so on, but no definition 
ever being given as to what was meant 
by “Irish affairs.” Municipal Govern- 
ment was suggested. But what was 
really meant we now know was free 
scope given to the Irish Legislature to 
take action involving the complete sacri- 
fice of the life, liberty, and property of 
the subjects of the Queen. Nothing has 
struck me more during the whole of this 
electoral contest than the utter absence 
in the speeches of my noble Friend 
opposite and of his Colleagues of the 
slightest reference to the personal liberty 
of the subject. They were great on the 
“unity of the Empire,” which may mean 
anything or nothing. They were great 
on various other vague phrases, such as 
“ Trish affairs” ; but never once did they 
say that they meant to secure to Irish- 
men the personal liberty for which we 
have fought through so many centuries 
of English government. Never. And 
yet you pretend to be the only people 
who represent the Liberal Party. The 
vindication of personal liberty has been the 
one great object of the Liberal Party in this 
country from its earliest times. I should 
say it is the definition of their creed, and 
yet in the whole of this contest you have 
not even promised or held out the hope 
to the minority of the Irish people that 
their personal liberties will not be sacri- 
ficed. Then as to the consent of the 
Irish Members. The Duke of Devon- 
shire told us last night that in 1886 Mr. 
Gladstone never consulted his Colleagues 
about his change of policy. Whom, then, 
did he consult ? Did he consult Mr. Par- 
nell? Was there any secret communica- 
tion—any underground railway between 
Hawarden and Mr. Parnell? I never 
knew, and I do not know now; 
but I know that Mr. Gladstone took care 
to speak early in the Debate at the open- 
ing of the Session, and held out the flag 
of Home Rule, Mr. Parnell followed, 
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and followed suit. He took care to use 
words which might be interpreted as 
meaning his acceptance of the offer 
vaguely made by Mr. Gladstone, and 
from that moment Mr. Gladstone declared 
that he had the assent of the Irish Mem- 
bers to his schemes. Now, my Lords, 
what turned out to be the fact ? 
have the revelation of Committee Room 
15, where both Irish factions united in 
saying that a message was sent to them 
by Mr. Gladstone, or at least on his 
behalf, telling them that if they did not 
accept 
public life and they would get nothing. 
That how the assent of the Irish 
Members was obtained. I was a Mem- 
ber of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet when the 
Coercion Act was passed. I agree with 
Mr. Gladstone that we made a mistake 
in that Act, not in enacting coercion, but 
in the particular form which that coercion 
took. Arbitrary arrest was a bad form, 
and Mr. Gladstone has revealed to a 
large extent the secrets of the Cabinet 
at that time in the article which he wrote 
on the life of Mr. Forster. I think Mr. 
Gladstone was quite right to back out of 
that Act as soon as he could, but Mr. 
Forster was also quite right when he 
said—* Do not back out of it until you 
have a substitute in some better and safer 
Act.” Mr. Gladstone said—* Oh, no; 
we will back out of it at once. The one 
thing we have to ascertain ” 
a wonderful instance of the credulity of 
Mr. Gladstone—“is the state of Mr. 
Parnell’s mind at the time. The moment 
we have ascertained the state of the 
prisoner's mind, the moment we have 
reason to believe that he will be a good 
boy for the future—we will let him out 
without any precautions.” And who 
was sent to ascertain Mr. Parnell’s 
views ? Who but Captain O’Shea! 
The idea of making a great question of 
State policy depend upon the “state of 
Mr. Parnell’s mind ” and of sending this 
unfortunate Captain O’Shea to ascertain 
what was the “state of his mind ” was a 
perfect specimen of the credulity and 
folly which have characterised the 
Government iu the whole management 
of this business. There is another 
matter in which the Government have 
treated the people of this country most 
unfairly. They have said—“‘ Let us 
put confidence in the Irish people ; 
let us trust to the union of hearts,” 
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—and this is | 
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!Yes; but what have they done 
in this Bill? What have they done 


to show confidence in the Irish people 
where their own money is concerned ? 
| When the lives, liberties, and property 
of your fellow-subjects are at stake you 
express perfect confidence in these men, 
but when your own money is at stake 
/you make the harshest and severest 
stipulations in your own favour. Trust 
in the Irish Parliament! Was there 
ever such an imposture? Remember, 
my Lords, what you have done. You 
have advanced £8,000,000 or £9,000,000 
to the peasantry of Ireland for the pur- 
pose of buying land. The money has 
been advanced by the British Treasury 
at considerable sacrifice. Could there 
be a debt of honour more absolutely due 
from the Irish Parliament than this ? 
But do the Government trust to their 
honour? No. Look at Clause 13 of this 
Bill. Under that clause, if the interest 
on the money is not paid, the British 
Treasury, through the Lord Lieute- 
nant, is empowered to arrest the whole 
Revenue of Ireland and to prevent the 
expenditure of a penny of it on Irish 
purposes until the debtis paid. In these 
circumstances, the pretence of trusting in 
the Irish people is a great political im- 
posture—nothing but an imposture—by 
your own confession. Then there is the 
Tribute. If you had perfect confidence 
in the Irish Parliament you would not 
| impose tribute at all. Why do not you 
trust to their voting supplies if there is a 
perfect union of hearts, if the honour of 
our Crown is the honour of their Crown; 
why, if the honour of our country is the 
| honour of their country, cannot you trust 
the Irish Parliament ? “Oh, no!” you 
| say, “we must have a fixed sum 
|in the form of Tribute.” I will not 
|diseuss the amount of the tribute. I 
| believe that it is £2,000,000 at least 
| less than the Irish people ought to pay ; 
but I will not higgle over the mess of 
| pottage for which you are selling the 
liberties of your fellow-men, for that is 
| the nature of the transaction as I regard 
|it. There is another point which ought 
|to be interesting to my noble Friend 
‘(Lord Playfair) who is, I believe, to 
follow me in this Debate—I refer to the 
| question of Irish Protectionism. Does 
my noble Friend see what lies before us 
in the future? This Bill prevents the 
| Irish Parliament from imposing Customs 
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Duties or Excise for Revenue purposes ; 
it prevents them from adopting Protec- 
tionism ; it prevents them even imposing 
for Revenue purposes Customs Duties. 
Does my noble Friend think that that is 
a secure arrangement? Is he aware 
that Mr. Gladstone has distinctly stated 
that he does not hold that fiscal unity is 
a necessary part of Imperial unity ? 
Does he know that Mr. Gladstone has 
declared that it is only with the consent 


of the Irish people that we can impose | 


upon them Revenue restrictions ? How 
long do you think that the Irish 
people will 
this scheme? If you set up a 
separate Parliament and a _ separate 
Executive in Ireland, if you establish her 
people in the position of a separate 
nationality, sooner or later they will 
certainly demand to have the control over 
the whole of their Revenue. I wish now 
to say a few words on the question of 
ascendency in Ireland. The accusation 
against the Ulster people is that they are 
seeking for a renewal of their old 
ascendency. I say that that is a gross 
libel on the Ulster people. The Pres- 
byterians of Ireland never had any share in 
the Protestant ascendency. The golden 
age of Presbyterianism in Ulster, 
according to Mr. Gladstone, was when 
they were all Jacobins and wished to 
throw over the authority of England, 
and to bring Ireland under the 
government of Wolfe Tone, and under the 
government of the French Democracy. 
That was the golden age in Mr. 


P 


Gladstone’s opinion; he is always 


appealing to it. But there was no) 


ascendency on the part of the Presby- 
terians of Ulster, and what they dread 
now is that you should give them over 
bound hand and foot as regards their 
personal liberties, their property, taxation 
and everything else, into the hands of 
men whom you yourselves have described 
as advancing through plunder to dis- 
integration, The Presbyterians of Ulster 
have no desire for ascendency, and do not 
possess itnow. “Let us alone” is all 
they ask. Now, my Lords, there is 


another point to which I must allude, | 
because I must say it appears to me to be | 


another conspicuous instance of political 
imposture ; and that is the importation 
into this Bill of a few words taken from 
the American Constitution. No later 
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' paper in which he said that any quotation 
or any line adopted from the American 
Constitution could be nothing but “a 
frivolous amusement.” Those were his 
words. When I heard that this Bill was 
brought into the House of Commons, and 
that it contained a clause copied from the 
American Constitution, I was quite sure 
what had happened ; the “old Parlia- 
mentary hand” had determined that the 
quotation from the American Constitution 
should be nothing but “a frivolous 
'amusement.” And so it turned out to be. 
_It was copied from a part of the 
American Constitution which had 
reference to the Central Government, 
and not to the Local Government at all. 
It was copied from a part of the American 
Constitution which imposed restrictions 
on the Executive as well as on the 
Legislative power. But he applied it 
only to legislation, thus rendering it 
perfectly useless. The great difference 
is this—that in America the Central 
Power has Central Courts to administer its 
Supreme Law, bringing home the liberty 
of the subject, or of the citizen to every 
man’s door, to every man’s domestic 
hearth in every State of the Union. 
And whenever the Opposition brought 
forward any Amendment for the purpose 
of putting life into this quotation from 
the American Constitution they were 
met by the resistance of the Govern- 
ment, which acts under the  dicta- 
tion of the Irish Party. My 
Lords the people of Ulster have reason, 
and very good reason, to fear. I must 
traverse the assertion of Lord Spencer 
that the Ulster people have no right to 
'refuse this Bill. I stand here to say, 
| Speaking to the people of the United 
‘Kingdom and to the people of 
America and of the Continent, that men 
have a right to refuse to agree to the 
transference of their allegiance from one 
authority to anotl«r. IT repeat what I 
statel in this House upon a recent occa- 
}sion—that the duty of allegiance and 
the extension of protection are correla- 
tives in all civilised societies, If you 
give up protecting men, their lives, their 
liberties, and their property—if you 
delegate it to others, you have lost the 
lright to their allegiance. I say that 
|distinetly as a general principle. The 
| Liberal Party ought to acquiesce in this 
doctrine. It is not for them to deny it. 
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majorities has never been a principle of 
the Liberal Party. I am myself the 
descendant of men who resisted authority 


Government of 


and suffere! death in defence of the 
liberty of the subject. I, therefore, 
cannot hold the doctrine of passive 
obedience in all cireumstances. If you 


throw over the people of Ulster and 
commit them to the authority of men 
who you confess have done constantly 
what my noble Friend Lord Spencer 
calls discreditable acts—I say that if you 
treat the people of Ulster in that way, 
you will lose your right to their obedience ; 
and they will have a right, as Lord 
Rosebery remarked last year, in his 
reference to a Cossack prisoner in the 
Crimea, to refuse to be taken captive by 
their new masters. I have but little 
more to say. I must, however, tax 
your Lordships’ patience a little longer 
in order to refer to a favourite theme 
of the Prime Minister’s, in which, 
I believe, we may detect the cause of 
much of the extraordinary conduct we 
have seen. The Prime Minister says 
we must submit to the inevitable. He 
says it is quite inevitable that this sepa- 
ration should come—that this breaking 
down of the Imperial Parliament is in- 
evitable. I have a great respect, my 
Lords, for men who submit to the in- 
evitable, for men who bow their heads 
to fate, cover their heads with the toga, 
and receive the stabs from the swords of 
their enemies ; but I have no respeet for 
men who make things inevitable, who 
make inevitable misfortunes which they 
could easily avoid by a little manliness 


and a little courage. I maintain that 
nothing like this Bill is inevitable. On 


the contrary. My Lords, do not let us 
think that to-night we are fighting for 
the last time in a losing battle. I believe 
we are winning in a great campaign. I 
believe that the future is on our side. 
Ours are not the times when great Em- 
pires are being broken up into petty 
Principalities. Ours is the era, ours is 
the century of union, of strength by 
union, and I believe that our strength 
will lie in the maintenance of this Union. 
Inevitable! Why, I have been spending 
the last few weeks in a part of Scotland 
whence we look down upon the hills of 
Antrim. We can see the colour of their 
fields, and in the sunset we can see the 
glancing of the light upon the windows 
of the cabins of the people. This is 
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when I looked on the scene— 
this is the country which the greatest 
English statesman tells us must be 
governed as we govern the Antipodes, 
Was there ever such folly? I agree 
with Thomas Carlyle when he said, in 
his own picturesque style, England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland are one by the ground 
plan of the world. By geographical 
propinquity, by common brotherhood, by 
common blood, we are one. We want 
nothing but equality—equal laws on 
both sides of the Channel. My Lords, 
if there is a single grievance remaining 
in Ireland at the present moment, it is 
entirely due to the present Prime 
Minister. That grievance is this—that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland have not 
been allowed any University system, 
Why was that? It was because Mr, 
Gladstone introduced an absurd Bill a 
few years ago, which my noble Friend 
opposite, Lord Playfair, took a leading 
part in defeating, having, no doubt, the 
guidance of the professional spirit. And 
since that day what has Mr. Gladstone 
done? Nothing. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
were responsible for that Bill. 
*Tue Duke or ARGYLL: I know; 
and Lam quite willing, if my noble Friend 
wishes it, to explain how that was. I 
thought it was an absurd Bill at the 
time, and that it must inevitably fail. 
And who defeated it? Nobody had a 
greater hand in defeating it than my noble 
Friend opposite, Lord Playfair. Mr. 
Gladstone declared that the Catholics of 
Ireland had a great grievance. What has 
he done since to remedy that grievance ? 
Nothing. Not only that, but he has 
practically declared that because they 
resisted his measure, and defeated him, 
they would get nothing more out of him. 
I must say that, in my opinion, the 
Catholics of Ireland have a grievance, 
and it is Mr. Gladstone’s fault that it has 
not been remedied. All I can say is that 
we wish, my Lords, for a union of hearts; 
we wish for a union of interests ; we 
wish for nothing more and nothing less. 
We desire and are determined that this 
Union shall be maintained—not a nomi- 
nal Union, not a Union under the Crown 
merely, but a Union of Parliaments, a 
Union of Executive, a Union of the 
Judiciary, a Union with one system of 
just and equal laws. 
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*Lorpv PLAYFAIR: My Lords, it is 


a formidable task to speak after the noble 
Duke, whose stately eloquence has long 
been the admiration of your Lordships 
and of the public. Not one word of that 
speech would your Lordships have 
wished unsaid ; but I noticed that in a 
speech which occupied more than an hour 
and a half, he only gave about twenty 
minutes to the Bill before us. He gave 
an interesting history of how this has be- 
come a substantial question, and stated 
his arguments why Home Rule should 
not be given. Iwill traverse that part 
of his speech in due time, and show that 
the condition of things is such that Home 
Rule must be given. I hope, however, 
to be able to traverse his main arguments, 
which I take to be the tendency to sepa- 
ration, supremacy of Parliament, and the 
danger to the minority ; but before doing 
so I desire to lay before your Lordships 
some general considerations which, to my 
mind, render a Home Rule measure in- 
evitable now, or in the near future. 
On June 10, 1886, the noble Duke 
delivered a remarkable speech in this 
House, in which, as he has now done, 
he offered to redress the grievances of 
Ireland. Upon that occasion he offered 
a large measure of Municipal Local 
Government to Ireland—a measure so 
wide and broad that he included in it 
some matters which we consider so Im- 
perial that in this Bill we have prevented 
the Irish Government from dealing with 
them. The noble Duke said he was pre- 
pared to grant to his new Municipal Go- 
vernment the right to repeal Free Trade 
and establish Protection if they thought 
it desirable. Mr. Courtney, in another 
place, said the same thing, and divided 
the House upon that subject; but the 
Duke of Devonshire yesterday was much 
more guarded. He did not say that that 
was a subject either of Municipal or Par- 
liamentary right of the Irish people; but 
he did say that his mode of redressing the 
grievances of Ireland would be to give 
Local Government in an enlarged form ; 
and he mentioned the fact that the last 
Government had introduced a measure 
for the introduction of County Councils. 
It is true that they did, but they 
smothered the measure with such restric- 
tions and suspicions that it died on the 
day of its birth. Lord Clare, in 1801, 
argued that a system of Local Government 
in Ireland should be the corollary to the 
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Union, and had such a measure been intro- 
duced the demand for Home Rule might 
not be so clamant as it now is ; and cer- 
tainly the Irish would have been better 
prepared for a separate Parliament. In 
the latter half of this century frequent 
demands have been made for the reform 
of Municipalities and of County Govern- 
ment. But even when the Honse of 
Commons passed measures of this kind 
the House of Lords persistently refused 
their consent. Since 1836, 12 Bills for 
the better Local Government of Ireland 
have been rejeeted, and four others have 
been dropped. It is true that in 1840 
Parliament passed an Act reducing the 
franchise for Irish Municipalities to a 
£10 rateable value; but the same Act 
disfranchised 58 existing Municipalities. 
No wonder that it did not please or con- 
tent the Irish people. They will no 
longer accept mere local government as a 
full answer to their demands. The 
words “too late” are often the last 
words of moderate reforms, though they 
are but the beginning of measures which 
many of your Lordships may deem to be 
revolutionary. It is understood that this 
Bill will be rejected by a large majority 
of your Lordships’ House. But I doubt 
whether there is a single person here who 
believes that our negation will extinguish 
the demand for Home Rule. Four-fifths 
of the Representatives of Ireland are sent 
to Parliament to make this demand, and 
must persistently continue to make it, 
with increasing force, unless you are pre- 
pared to deprive Ireland of the franchise. 
How can it be otherwise? Even Eng- 
lishmen must admit that they have not 
succeeded in governing that country to 
the content of the governed. I am not 
going to trouble your Lordships with 
many references to the past history of 
Ireland ; but I would ask your attention 
to one test of good government. The 
object of every Government is to make 
the country governed so prosperous, by 


the continuous development of _ its 
resources, that an increasing popu- 
lation can be maintained in in- 
creasing comfort and happiness. If 


you apply that test to Eng!and and Scot- 
land the government of Great Britain 
has heen efficient. Since the beginning 


of this century England has increased its 
population by 226 per cent. and Scotland 
by 150 per cent.; while, at the same 
time, the increased populations are in 
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every respect better in wages, in health, 
in education, and in lessened pauperism 
and crime. Let us apply that test to 
Ireland. The population now is even 
less than it was at the beginuing of this 
century, and it is 40 per cent. less than 
it was 50 years ago at the Census of 1841. 
It is quite true that those who live in 
Ireland now have greater comforts than 
formerly, even though they have not yet 
reached the plane of civilisation of Great 
Britain. But that is no reply to the 
terrible depopulation of Ireland. If youex- 
patriated half a million more of the people 
the residue would be richer among the 
working men, though the landlords would 
be poorer. That is not the way to look 
at the results of good government. This 
Parliament has undertaken to govern 
Ireland as an integral part of the United 
Kingdom, and our success must be judged 
by comparing the prosperity of Ireland 
as a country, and its population as a com- 
munity, in relation to the United King- 
dom. Is Ireland since the Union a 
richer or a poorer part of the United 
Kingdom ? At the time of the Union 
we took over Ireland with a population 
which was one-half that of Great Britain 
and one-third that of the United King- 
dom; now it has sunk to one-eighth. 
Its proportional gross income was then 
two-seventeenths that of the United 
Kingdom; it is certainly not one-seven- 
teenth now. Its taxable resources when 
we took it over amounted to one-tenth ; 
now they do not exceed one-fiftieth. Incase 
of war Ireland, at the time of the Union, 
added largely to our strength in men and 
material ; now, with its dwindled popu- 
lation and diminished production of food, 
it is of small account in national defence. 
The capital of Ireland, upon which her 
prosperity so much depends, amounts to 
about 400 millions, but is only one- 
twentyfourth that of the United King- 
dom. Its total capital now searcely 
exceeds one year’s interest of the capital 
of Great Britain. The whole trade 
of Ireland is _ insignificant, and 
searcely reaches £40,000,000, an amount 
much less than that of our trade with 
distant Australia, which is £55,000,000. 
It is very much less also than our trade 
in India. As a country for receiving the 
products of Great Britain, made by our 
own working men, the trade amounts 
to only two or three millions. In 
relation to Great Britain, Ireland, 
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as part of the United Kingdom, 
as a country and as a community, 
has sunk wofully since the Union. 


It has remained stationary in some things, 
gone backward in others, and has not 
shared the progress of Great Britain. 
The English Government is responsible 
for the decline of prosperity and for the 


depopulation of Ireland. “ When the 
herd degenerates the herdsman is to 


blame” is a true maxim, though it is as 
old as Socrates. The main purposes of 
a Government have never been achieved 
in Ireland by English administration. 
Neither in times of tranquillity nor in 
times of disorder has the English Go- 
vernmeut received the consent of the 
governed, or secured the progress and 
happiness of the people. Alison, the 
Tory historian, has summe | up the result 
of our English government in these 
words— 

“ Conquest has failed in producing submission, 
severity in enforcing tranquillity, indulgence in 
awakening gratitude.” 

If Ireland could be governed as Great 
Britain is, 12,000 troops, the umber in 
proportion to its population, ought to 
suffice ; but we kept 25,000 to 30,000 
in addition to an armed constabulary. It 
is under a conviction that the British 
government of Ireland has signally failed 
that this Home Rule Bill has been intro- 
duced. The Bill before us offers decen- 
tralisation of government and delegation 
of duties without disintegration, and it 
completes your former gift of full repre- 
sentation to the Irish people by its 
natural complement and sequel of a Re- 
presentative Government by consent. 
Some of your Lordships outside this 
House have attacked the Bill with bitter 
words. My noble Friend opposite, who 
once was Chancellor of Ireland, described 
this Bill at a meeting in Leeds as “a 
Bill marked in every line and every pro- 
vision of it both by madness and mean- 
ness,” and a little further on in his speech, 
“by meanness, treachery, and infamy.” 
I am glad that the discussion in this 
House has been carried on by your 
Lordships in a more sober spirit. The 
noble Duke has a perfect right to think 
that we are committing a grave error, 
and he is justified in asking us to prove 
three cardinal points—that the Bill pre- 
serves the supremacy of Parliament ; 
that it will not lead to separation ; and 
that it will protect the rights of the 
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minority. I take up his challenge. I 
take the question of supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament as the leading issue. 
You may think that we have failed, but 
you cannot deny that our purpose is to 
found a subordinate, not a co-ordinate, 
Parliament. To the Irish Legisla- 
ture would be delegated domestic affairs ; 
but from it would be excluded, by express 
enactment in Clauses 3 and 4, all subjects 
of Imperial interest. We have ample 
foreign and colonial experience that local 
interests can be delegated to subordinate 
Parliaments, and that Imperial interests 
can be preserved by an Imperial Parlia- 
ment. In the United States there is not 
one State, but 45 States, autonomous in 
domestic legislation and executive, yet 
acting as 45 pillars in upholding the 
strength of the Federal system. In our 
15 self-governing Colonies their powers 
of self-government are more complete 
than are contained in this Bill ; but they 
do not endanger or conflict with Imperial 
unity. The Bill tries to surround the 
Imperial interests with many safeguards. 
In this Bill there is a provision which 
was absent from that of 1886. That Bill 
proposed to exclude Irish Members from 
the Imperial Parliament on the principle 
that has been applied to Colonial Legisla- 
tures. A good deal can be said in favour 
of this proposal, which, however, was 
then fiercely opposed by the Liberal 
Unionists as well as by the Conserva- 
tives. They argued with much force 
that the exclusion of Irish Members 
rendered our Parliamevt British and not 
Imperial. Mr. Chamberlain considered 
that the retention of Irish Members was 
the key of the position. In a letter to 
Mr. Bolton on May 7, 1886, he used 
these words— 

“Tn the Bill the Government have proceeded 
on the lines of separation or colonial independ- 
ence, whereas they should have adopted the 
principle of Federation. The key of the posi- 
tion is the maintenance of the full representa- 
tion of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament, and 
her full responsibility for all Imperial affairs.” 
On the 16th of April, Mr. Chamberlain, 
speaking in Parliament, said— 

“The retention of the Irish Members is a 
matter of the first and cardinal importance ; it 
is a matter to which I have always attached the 
greatest possible weight, because if the Irish 
Members are retained at Westminster, the Im- 
perial Parliament remains the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and its supremacy would then be an 
established fact.” 


Undoubtedly the country agreed with this 
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view daring the General Election. At 
its conclusion Mr. Gladstone found 
himself with a mandate from the 
country to bring in a Home Rule 
Bill, but with a strong indication 
that he should retain Irish Members in 
Parliament to keep it Imperial. In 
yielding to this desire, Mr. Gladstone 
had a right to expect the support of every 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist. But 
when the Government proposed to reduce 
the Irish Members from 103 to 80, the 
Unionists voted for the higher number, 
and then, after a series of contra- 
dictory Amendments, they ultimately 
voted for excluding them altogether, 
thus recurring to the proposal of 
1886, which they then deemed rank 
treason to Imperial supremacy. They 
boxed all round the compass in a 
manner incomprehensible to my logic 
and ethics, so I do not attempt to 
argue upon their rotatory conduct. As 
the Bill now stands, if it become law, 
Irish representation would be reduced 
from 103 to 80. The Bill does not put 
these 80 Members into Parliament ; that 
was done by the Act of Union, not by 
this Bill. Yet Sir Henry James at 
Sheffield describes these 80 Members “ as 
an overwhelming and overshadowing 
power in the Imperial Parliament.” It 
is, at all events, 20 per cent. less of a 
power than was conferred by the Act of 
Union. Supposing that all the 80 
Members were on one side and voted 
solidly against Imperial interests, the 
British Members would still be able to 
outnumber them by seven toone. Prac- 
tically we know that the Protestant 
minority would have 20 seats, and if we 
could rely upon them for support, there 
would be nine Members to every 
Nationalist on a vote. Of course, I know 
that you fear a close balance of Parties 
and the weight of an outside Party being 
thrown into the scale. But it is an in- 
sult to British Members to think that 
they would not unite to protect the in- 
terests of the Empire. It is an equal 
insult to the Irish Members to believe 
that, when they had attained the object 
of their desire—an antonomous Govern- 
ment for Ireland—and had no longer 
need of continued isolation, that they 
would remain hostile to British and Im- 
perial interests. On the contrary, their 
ambition and their interest would impel 
them to bring their quick intelligence to 
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bear on Imperial questions, and to take | 
that position in the counsels of Parlia- 
ment which they could readily attain by 
their ability and perseverance. The fear 
of separation, which has been largely 
used as a bogey to scare timid people in 
the country, has scarcely preserved even 
its shadowy shape in the discussions in 
the other House or before your Lordships. 
In the long agitations by responsible 
Leaders, from the time of Daniel 
O'Connell to Parnell, separation has 
neither been advocated nor threatened. 
In 1799 O'Connell, speaking in Dublin, 
used these patriotic words— 
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“T know that the Catholics of Ireland still 

remember that they have a country, and that 
they will never accept any advantages as a sect 
which would debase and destroy them as a 
people.” 
His successors—Butt, Shaw, Parnell, 
and Justin M*Carthy—have always held 
similar views. ‘Though Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment of 1782 was an independent Parlia- 
ment, in the words of Lecky— 

“Tt was unfeignedly and heartily loyal to the 

British connection.” 
That was due to the national spirit which 
permeated it, not to the fact that the 
Members were Protestant, for at that 
very time the Presbyterians of Ulster 
were showing a strong anti-English spirit. 
Grattan explained why the Irish Parlia- 
ment ought to be true to Great Britain. 
He said— 

“The Crown is ove link, the Constitution 
another, You can get a King anywhere ; but 
England is the only country with whom you 
can participate in a free Constitution,” 

But there is even a stronger bond of 
union in the fact that all the material 
interests of Ireland depend upon Great 
Britain. We buy all the Irish exports, 
with trifling exceptions, and we furnish, 
either as merchants or producers, all their 
imports. Surely when Home Rule has 
been given these interests would be 
stronger for union than the mere memory 
of grievances, which we had redressed, 
would be for separation. The two noble 
Dukes are especially alarmed on the sub- 
ject of the Protestant minority, and it is 
a subject worthy of the fullest considera- 


tion. The Duke of Argyll read to us the 
clause of the American Constitution, 


Clause 14, which has been found sufti- 
cient to protect personal liberty. The 
essential part of that clause is verbally 


adopted in Sub-section 8, Clause 4, of 
Lord Playfair 
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the present Bill, with words added to in- 
sure compensation for any private pro- 
perty taken. But, in addition to that 
important provision, there are eight other 
reservations in Clause 4 which fully 
cover all questions relating to education, 
religion, and corporate property. Beyond 
these clauses there are the Exchequer 
Courts in Ireland, and an Appeal Court 
in England, to determine Constitutional 
encroachments against the law, and any 
violation of private rights. There is 
also the power of veto, and, in the last 
resort, the undiminished power of the 
Imperial Parliament to prevent and 
restrain wrong-doing. The fears in the 
mind of the noble Duke are that the Pro- 
testant minority may be oppressed by a 
Parliament which will naturally have a 
large Catholic majority. He does not 
trust the historical fact that Irish Catho- 
lies have been singularly free from a 
spirit of religious intolerance. I know that 
in former times there have been wild in- 
surrections, in which both Protestants 
aud Catholics have committed very cruel 
and savage acts. ‘These incarrections 
were retributions of a savage character 
for acts of long-continued oppression, 
some of which were attempts to suppress 
the Catholic religion. But in the short 
and only Catholic Parliament of 1689 a 
memorable Act was passed in these 
words— 

“ That it is a law of the land of Ireland that 
neither now nor ever again shall any man be 
persecuted for his religion.” 

Mr. Lecky draws attention in his history 
to this peculiarity of the Irish character. 
He says— 

“Amongst the Catholics, at least, religious 
intolerance has never been a prevailing vice ; 
and those who have studied closely the history 
and character of the Irish people can hardly 
fail to be struck with the deep respect for 
sincere religion in every form which they have 
commonly evinced.” 

In proof of this, I cite the remarkable 
fact that Ireland is the only European 
country which never had a Christian 
martyr, or where the Jews and the 
Quakers were never persecuted. Nearly 
280,000 Protestants live in the Catholic 
Provinces of Ireland in a_ hopeless 
minority, yet they live in perfect peace 
and safety with their Catholic country- 
men. In fact, the Southern Catholic 
Provinces show a remarkable religious 
toleration, for not only have they elected 
Protestants to municipal offices, but they 
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send Protestant Members to Parliament, 
and have accepted as the Leaders of their 
National movement Butt, Shaw, and 
Parnell, who were Protestants. I wish 
that Ulster would show equal liberality. 
Nevertheless, I admit that the Protestants 
of Ulster are seriously alarmed at the pro- 
spect of Home Rule. It is the only 
Province of Ireland in which the Pro- 
testants have a majority, not a great one, 
but still there are 54 per cent. of Pro- 
testants to 46 per cent. of Catholics. Is 
it possible to conceive that an Irish Par- 
liament, largely Catholic, would seek to 
injure a Province in which nearly one- 
half of the population consists of people 
of their own religious faith ? In five out 
of the nine counties of Ulster the Roman 
Catholics are in a majority. Even the 
representation of Ulster is nearly evenly 
divided between Home Rulers and 
Unionists—at present the Unionists are 
19 as against 14, but in the last Parlia- 
ment the majority was the other way, 
and achange of only 600 votes would 
place them in a majority. Unques- 
tionably the town of Belfast predominates 
Ulster from its size, activity, and pros- 
perity. Belfast is a town nearly as 
large as Sheffield, and nearly as wealthy 
as Hull; but would your Lordships con- 
sider that a cry from either of these 
English towns against a great national 
movement in England ought to be euffi- 
cient to promote or defeat a policy de- 
sired by the great majority of the English 
people? It is right to attach weight to 
the views in Belfast, but it is wrong 
to say that it is the voice of Ire- 
land, or even the voice of Ulster. 
I know that many of your Lord- 
ships attach the greatest importance 
to that voice, and that you attribute the 
prosperity of Ulster to its content with 
the Government of England. If I apply 
my former test of good government to 
Ulster —namely, the increase of popu- 
lation with increasing comforts—how 
does Ulster stand? Comparing the 
population of 1841 and 1891, Ulster has 
lost no less than 750,000 of its population 
in 50 years. This depopulation is not 
confined to the Catholic counties, for 
Protestant Down has decreased faster than 
Catholic Donegal. Even the rapid de- 
velopment of Belfast scarcely stays from 
decline the two counties in which it is 
situated, for their population has only 
increasel by 1,137 persons in the last 
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census. The voice of Ulster ought 
to be listened to in the controversy, and 
the remonstrances should be taken at 
their full value. Unfortunately, they 
rarely reach us in calm and well-con- 
sidered words, but are usually wild words 
accompanied by wild threats. We must 
examine these words by the evidence of 
past experience. Our predecessors, and 
many of your Lordships, have heard 
equally wild words on previous occasions, 
when measures were introduced mitigat- 
ing the effects of Protestant ascendency. 
If you go back to the time of Catholic 
Emancipation the resolutions against it 
passed in Ulster were truly blood- 
curdling. I was in Parliament when we 
disestablished the Irish Church in 1869, 
I bave a distinct recollection of the 
threats of Ulster that 200,000 Orange- 
men were to rise in rebellion, kick the 
Queen’s Crown into the Boyne, and 
march upon London. The Protestant 
minority in other parts of Ireland were 
equally determined. Mr. Plunket, the 
Member for the University of Dublin, 
after an excited speech referring to the 
action of Protestants in past times, said— 
“As they were willing to seal with their 
blood, in martyrdom and battle if need be, to 
protest against the oppression and slavery of a 
system which they could not and should not, 
and which their descendants never will submit 
to.”’ 
The Ulsterian outpourings of wrath 
are now of the same character, and 
almost the same in expression, as 
they were in 1869. We have become 
accustomed to them, and do not even 
resent such names as a kind-hearted 
Bishop of my acquaintance called the 
Liberals at the Protestant Synod in 
Belfast, when he designated us as 
“ political Sangrados who are willing to 
shed streams of blood—to flood all Ulster 
with blood.” For 60 or 70 years, on the 
occasion of every reform, we have become 
familiar with this style of oratory from 
Ulster, and we are not frightened. The 
recent utterances from Ulster are pitched 
in the same key. Perhaps if I were to 
guess at their source, I would recommend 
noble Lords to read the remarkable 
speech of Lord Stanley, afterwards Lord 
Derby, and well knowua for his fiery 
eloquence. The speech was delivered in 
1837 against the proposal to give Home 
Rule to the Province of Quebec. That 
Province contained, as Ireland does 
now, two-thirds Roman Catholics to one- 
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third Protestants. Lord Derby was 
certain that the minority would be tram- 
pled upon by the majority; that a 
religious war would take place, the 
Protestants being assisted by the great 
Protestant family of the United States ; 
and that, after the shedding of much 
blood, the Lower Province of Canada 
would become a French Republic, and 
that in six months. The strange thing 
was that Sir Robert Peel agreed with 
him. Undismayed by this terrible pro- 
phecy, Home Rule was granted to the 
Canadian Province ; and the present Lord 
Derby, who had just returned from the 
Government of Canada, could testify to 
your Lordships that its loyalty to the 
British Crown is as great as in any part 
of the Dominion. Looking, then, at 
past experience we may more safely pro- 
phesy—or, at least, we are justified in 
believing—that Ulster will neither fight 
actively, nor resist passively, Home Rule 
if it become law ; but she will continue 
to take that distinguished position in the 
new Legislature, to which she is entitled 
by her industry, talent, and _perse- 
verance. I fear that it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that your Lordships will 
reject this Bill. Yet you must feel 
that the task of continuing to govern 
Ireland by means of coercive law, instead 
of by the consent of the people, is a hope- 
less failure. England has tried to govern 
Ireland in her own way, that is by 
English methods, twice as long as the 
Turks have held Constantinople and the 
Turkish Empire, and in both cases with 
about as little satisfaction to the con- 
quered people. Ireland is a country that 
should be easy to govern. The soil of 
Ireland is naturally productive, and its 
climate is temperate. The Island is 
indented with noble harbours, and is 
intersected by great rivers. Had it been 
a State in America, its water power 
would have made it one of the most 
active industrial countries in the world. 
It is near the Welsh and Scotch coal- 
fields, and has the conditions for indus- 
trial prosperity far greater than Switzer- 
land or Holland. You still insist on 
refusing to Ireland a form of Government 
desired by the people, and while you 
refuse the population dwindles. Three 
millions of the people depend on agri- 
culture directly, and yet the agriculture 
of Ireland, its main industry, dwindles 
also. Its former chief crop—potatoes— 
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no longer produces on the average of 
years more than 34 tons per acre; while 
in Great Britain the average produce is 
nearly double. I hear a noble Lord say 
that is owing to the potato disease of 
1846; but that disease struck Scotland 
with the same severity as in Ireland, 


yet the product of the former 
country is now double that of the 
latter. In root crops, for which 


the climate is favourable, the average 
crops have sunk 22 per cent. below those 
of Great Britain. So much arable land 
has gone into pasture that, even after a 
full allowance for the increase of live 
stock, the production of human food in 
Ireland would feed 1,500,000 fewer 
people than 20 years ago. A couple of 
bad harvests bring the peasants to the 
verge of starvation, and you are obliged 
to make them objects of charity. 
The mineral industries of Ireland are 
not very rich; but such as_ they 
are they have not been developed so 
much as they should have been. The 
fisheries, which would be prolific in other 
countries, are neglected in Ireland ; and 
what is the cause of this decline? We 
have one cause and you another. You 
attribute all this inferiority as a nation to 
radical defects in the character of the 
Irish people. Our answer is that we 
consider that these defects are the melan- 
choly outcome of governing a country 
against the consent of the people. When 
the Irish emigrate to other lands, espe- 
cially to the United States and our 
Colonies, they become peaceful and pro- 
ductive citizens in the second generation. 
The industries of New England, in the 
large factories, are chiefly worked by 
Irish and by French Canadians, so 
even new emigrants quickly adapt 
themselves to trade. We expect no 
miracles from this measure, and it may 
be more than one generation before we 
get Irish of the character we desire. 
The fact of Local Government by the 
people for themselves has an admirable 
effect. I quote a short passage from a 
noble Lord opposite, and I think it is 
very well put— 

“ Men can manage the affairs which concern 
their own immediate life and which concern 
their localities far better than those at a dis- 
tance could manage them, and if they did not 
manage them better they manage them in a 
manner more suitable to their own taste, and 
they submit to whatever inconveniences are 
necessary with much better grace.” 
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working of Local Government. I dare- 
say the noble Marquess recognises 
he is the author of that speech, 


which was made by him on the 19th 
of June, 1887, at Leeds. I quote 
another passage from a speech of his at 
Newport, which my noble Friend (Earl 
Spencer) was unable to read last night— 
“A Local Authority is more exposed to the 
temptation and has more of the facility for 
enabling a majority to be unjust to the minority 
than is the case when the Authority derives its 
sanction and extends its jurisdiction over a wide 
area. That is one of the weaknesses of Local 
Authorities. Ina large Central Authority the 
wisdom of several parts of the country will 
correct the folly or mistakes of one. Ina Local 
Authority that correction to a much greater 
extent is wanting; and it would be im ible 
to leave that out of sight in the extension of any 
such Local Authority to Ireland.” 
I think that is admirable. In those two 
speeches one shows the advantage of 
Local Government, and the other that 
Local Government will not do alone, 
but must be supplemented by Central 
Government. I am content to leave 
the case as the noble Marquess has 
put it. There is one thing I should 
like to ask, Do you expect the demo- 
cracy of the future to do better than 
the aristocracy have done, because if 
you expect the democracy to work on 
the same lines it is impossible. A demo- 
eracy ceases to be a democracy when it 
governs against the consent of the people, 
and the democracy is now established in 
this country, and it is impossible for you 
to continue in the ancient path. I ama 
new Member of your House, and am not 
imbued with your traditions. But if I 
were a man of landed possessions, in the 
interests of my order and of my property, 
I would do everything within my power 
to make Ireland a contented country. A 
distracted and discontented Ireland is 
the fortress of advancing Radicalism, and 
even of Socialism. Since 1867 the con- 
flicts in Ireland have been looked upon 
by the democracy of this country as 
battles between the rich and the poor, 
and those rights which have been given 
to Ireland have been observed by the 
British people here, and they will be 
demanded also. I think it will, before 
long, be a very formidable thing if we 
do not succeed in making Ireland con- 
tented. I shall make a very few more 
remarks on the question—“ Has this 
country accepted Home Rule?” The 
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Duke of Devonshire asks your Lord- 
ships to reject this Bill, and he gives this 
reason— 

“ Because we have no knowledge, and we can 
have no knowledge, that either the principles 
or the details of the measure command the 
consent of the people of this country.” 

The noble Duke is strong on that 
point. What is there in this Delphic 
utterance ? Is he going to ask you to 
adopt that most democratic of measures, 
a referendum ad hoc? That would be 
a much more fundamental interference 
with the Constitution than this Bill. 
If that is not the meaning, then the 
meaning is that the country does not 
know the details or principles of 
the Bill. Everyone knows that Mem- 
bers are returned to frame measures 
and arrange details. In regard to 
details, the people trust their Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament assembled. As 
to principles, what are the facts? At 
the last General Election the voters of 
this country, by a majority of 229,000, 
affirmed the principle of Home Rule. 
It does not lie with your Lordships, who 
are such strong supporters of a United 
Kingdom, to deny the force of this 
majority because it is chiefly from Ire- 
land. That fact increases the strength 
and significance of the majority. Yet 
against all logic you have become 
Separatists and cut off Ireland from your 
considerations, arguing that you should 
be guided by the votes of Great Britain. 
But the majority of British votes was 
also on the side of Home Rule. Your 
newspapers sometimes deny this by 
cutting away the Labour votes from the 
Gladstonians, though every Labour 
candidate was a Home Ruler, and, there- 
fore, it was unfair to cut them off. At 
all events, you will not deny that the 
Gladstonian majority in Scotland and 
Wales was very largely in favour of 
Home Rule. In England the majority 
of voters was greatly with the Unionists. 
Yet it was England that sent us back to 
power. We lost in Ireland, and on the 
balance, excluding England, we gained 
only two seats. It was the revulsion of 
feeling in England that brought Home 
Rulers into power. Your English repre- 
sentative majority against Home Rule was 
214 in 1886 ; it dwindled to 71 in 1892 
—you lost two-thirds of your English 
majority—and that showe that the desire 
and feeling of the country had greatly 
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increased in favour of Home Rule. 
The Duke of Devonshire did not know for 
what the Members were returned ; some 
he knew were returned for labour, some for 
local option, and some for disestablishment. 
It is useless to deny that there has been a 
clearly expressed mandate of the people 
in favour of Home Rule. In the Division 
on the Second Reading in the other 
House every Liberal voted for the Bill 
and every Unionist against it, showing 
that each Party understood the conditions 
on which they were elected. You say 
that you are entitled to reject this Bill 
because the majority in favour of it in 
the other House was only 40. Yet the 
Unionist majority in Great Britain at 
the last Election of which you boast 
so much was only 17. Your Lord- 
ships cannot defend the rejection of the 
Bill on your ignorance of the wishes of 
the country. Do not let us delude our- 
selves by thinking that, now or here- 
after, we can settle this question of 
Home Rule by a mere negation. I give 
full credit to the majority of your Lord- 
ships that in rejecting this Bill you act 
upon the deepest conviction that it is 
injurious to the highest interests of the 
United Kingdom if it is passed. Weask 
your Lordships to give to the minority 
who support the Bill equal credit for the 
sincerity of their convictions. We be- 
lieve that it is caleulated to bind Ireland 
more firmly to Great Britain, because it 
removes the sources of past discontent 
and distrust ; because it confides to the 
Irish their own domestic government 
and makes them responsible for its effi- 
ciency ; and because large experience has 
shown that organised government of a 
people through their own Parliament is 
the best safeguard against the excesses 
which follow from a disorganised and 
irresponsible democratic liberty. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: My Lords, I 
have listened with interest to the very 
clear and able speech of the noble Lord 
who has just spoken, and I have listened 
closely to see what arguments he would 
adduce to show that this Bill was neces- 
sary, and safe, and just. It is obvious 
that these are three cardinal propositions 
which should be present to the mind of 
any honest man wishing to get a vote on 
the question. The noble Lord has dealt 
with, and I might say revelled, in sta- 
tistics. I pass away, at the outset, from 
all the figures which have given such 
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pleasure to my noble Friend -who has 
just sat down with this remark—that 
the Bill comes up to your Lordships’ 
House only by the votes of the Irish 
majority in the House of Commons, with 
a majority of 23 British Members against 
it, and a majority of 48 Members against 
it from England and Wales. Those are 
clear figures that cannot be gainsaid. 
Now, it is obvious that in substance 
and in reality this is a Bill for the 
Repeal of the Union. In order to prove 
that such a stupendous measure is neces- 
sary it should be shown that the Union 
has failed, and that a disruption is desired 
by the two nations that entered into that 
great conflict. This has been entirely 
left out of view by the noble Lord, as 
well as by Earl Spencer in his speech 
introducing the Bill. It is manifest 
from the figures I have given that Great 
Britain is in favour of the maintenance 
of the Union, while a great and growing 
minority in Ireland hold strongly to the 
same view. The views of the noble 
Lords on the other side go rather to 
indicate, not by bold and manly asser- 
tion, but by indirect and devious sugges- 
tion, that the Union has failed. I at 
once take issue upon that point. The 
Union has not failed. Contrasting the 
state of Great Britain and Ireland in 
1800 with the state of the United King- 
dom now the Union has distinctly suec- 
ceeded. The noble Lord who spoke 
yesterday (Lord Ribblesdale) dealt 
shortly with the history of Ireland 
since the Union. I do not think 
he went into it fully; I do not 
think he went into it in such a way as 
would be satisfactory to this House. 
The great difference between the manner 
in which the Union was entered into and 
the disruption of the Union is that 
the Union was a deliberate Act by 
some of the greatest statesmen that 
England ever had, headed by the great 
name of William Pitt, not in a 
moment, not in a month, but after 
years and years of study and con- 
templation, before arriving at the 
conclusion that the Union was the safest 
course that could be taken in the 
interests of the Empire and Great 
Britain, and, not least, in the interest of 
Ireland itself. The Union, which has 
subsisted for 93 years, has been, I ven- 
ture to think, attended with immense 
benefit to Ireland. It has controlled the 
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antagonisms of race ; it has controlled as 
well the bitterness sometimes caused by 
different creeds. Under it commerce and 
imports have increased; Belfast has 
grown from the condition of a small 
town to a gigantic commercial centre ; 
Catholic Emancipation has been granted, 
religious freedom secured, national 
education dealt out with a generous 


hand to allthe people. The Land Laws 


of Ireland are for the tenants the 
most liberal, the most generous of 
any Land Code ever formed in 


the civilised world, the envy of the 
tenants of Republican France and of 
Democratic America. Taxation which 
has been imposed has been marked by 
differences of generosity in favour of 
Ireland. Public money has been poured 
out freely for land purchase, for land 
improvement, and to develop the indus- 
trial resources of the country. I cannot 
quite follow the curious arguments from 
statistics to which we have been treated. 
To a certain extent a man becomes in- 
toxicated with too much of his own 
figures. The idea of suggesting that in 
consequence of the Union the potato 
crop has diminished by one-half; that in 
consequence of the Union the fish will 
not come to be caught! He did not say that 
it was in consequence of the Union, but 
that was what he desired to convey, and 
what he wished us to understand. It 
is about on a parallel with what the 
noble Earl indicated yesterday in his 
rapid résumé of the history of Ireland 
since the Union, when he seemed to 
suggest that things which had occurred 
since the Union were consequences of the 
Union. The noble Earl, for example, 
mentioned religious animosity. I ask, 
was religious animosity developed or 
assuaged by the Union? It was under 
the Union you had Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. It has been said that under the 
Union there has been poverty and famine. 
What is the meaning of that? The 
suggestion appears to be that the Union 
has worked out poverty and famine, and 
that if this wretched Bill is passed 
famine will cease and poverty will be 
over. Looking at the reality of things, 
everyone knows that it is the Union 
which has assuaged the bitterness of 
poverty. Everyone knows that when 


the pinch of famine came generous help 
was extended by the British Parliament. 
Taking the broad view such a statesman 
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should take; taking into consideration 
everything by which you can measure 
the real worth of a nation, it was all 
acquired under the Union, and you now 
ask us to destroy it. At the time of the 
Union Ireland was not prosperous. At 
the time of the Union the only growing 
thing in Ireland was its Debt. Its 
exports, its shipping, and trade were all 
diminishing. It was stated by a great 
authority that Ireland was at the time of 
the Union within three years of bank- 
ruptey ; 25 years after the Union, and 
long before the great change took place, 
commerce, shipping, and exports all 
increased. A vague impression is sought 
to be worked into men’s minds that 
Ireland at the time of the Union wasina 
state of happiness and prosperity ; that 
the Union gave it a check; that ever 
since Ireland has been going from bad to 
worse; and that, therefore, you must 
interfere. There never was a suggestion 
more absolutely unfounded. The truths 
I have presented are not directly en- 
countered by the noble Earl who spoke 
yesterday or the noble Lord just now, 
who presented such a vast array of 
figures tous. They are not even directly 
challenged ; but I tell you—and I speak 
on this question with the advantage of 
not being a Scotchman—these obvious 
truths are recognised in Ireland by all 
the law-abiding classes; they are 
recognised by the commercial classes to 
whom security of commerce is as the 
breath of their nostrils; they are recog- 
nised by the banking, the railway, and 
the industrial communities; they are 
recognised by the great seats of learning— 
or the great majority of them—and by the 
great bulk of the professional classes. 
I decline in every way to make this a 
religious question. It was almost sug- 
gested to me by the noble Lord to use 
some words that might stir up old 
religious differences ; but I will not do it. 
I will not put it for a moment that it is 
a question of religious differences. Almost 
to a man the great Protestant com- 
munity of Ireland is against this Bill. 
Is it not a fact that the mass of educated, 
independent, and intelligent Roman 
Catholics are against it? Why is it 
that these men, over 1,000,000 in num- 
ber, a third of the population—some of 
the most intelligent, educated, and inde- 
pendent of all those who have anything 
to lose—are against this Bill ? hy do 
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they loathe and detest it ? It is because 
they are on the spot, because they will 
have to suffer, because your empty philo- 
sophical theories are not shared by them, 
and because they know that what you 
say will not occur, because you express a 
doubt upon the subject, will occur. There 
has always been more or less agitation in 
Treland. But do you think that even if 
you pass this nostrum of yours that 
agitation will cease, and that for the 
future there will be nounrest in Ireland ? 
There have been agitations in Ireland for 
many a long day; but what have those 
agitations mainly depended upon? Two 
potent factors, certainly, during the last 
30 years, without which those agitations 
would be powerless. One is the aid of 
American sympathy, incitements, and 
gold. If Ireland had been left without 
the gold and incitements from America 
the agitation would have died. What is 
the other factor which has given life and 
vitality to agitation? It is the land. 
Every agitation that I can recollect— 
and long before for what I know—has 
striven to link itself to the land and 
appealing. to the cupidity of the farmer ; 
and, therefore, you find sometimes that it 
calls itself Fenianism, and sometimes 
Moonlights, and more recently the Plan 
of Campaign. If you get rid of the 
American element, if you settle the Land 
Question, as it can be done, to satisfy the 
reasonable wishes of the farmer, what 
then remains of the life of these agita- 
tions ? Up to a recent period the tradi- 
tions of the English public life were 
courageous and patriotic. Be the Party 
what it might, the Union was safe, the 
Constitution was safe, the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament was a thing not 
to be touched. Crimes Acts were passed 
mostly under the Government of Mr. 
Gladstone, but never to hurt to the ex- 
tent of a pin’s point any law-abiding 
citizen. They were solely directed 
against those who by crime and terrorism 
denied to their fellow-citizens the enjoy- 
ment of the first rights of civilisation— 
liberty and safety. The noble Earl yes- 
terday alluded to the fact that the law in 
Ireland has not been aided by public 
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effort. I know it, and I regret it. But 
has not that been largely due to the re- 
morseless power of intimidation and 


terrorism with which we are all familiar ? 
The efforts of every statesman in Eng- | 


land, without exception, have always been 
Lord Ashbourne 
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directed to point out the benefits of the 


Union. And this has been going on for 
86 years. Mr. Gladstone, in the year 
1866, used these words— 

“ My firm belief is that the influence of 

Great Britain in every Irish difficulty is not an 
influence of domination and tyranny, but a 
softening and mitigating influence.” 
I shall not use any quotations to-night for 
the small and puny purpose of establishing 
inconsistency. I use that quotation as 
the testimony of a statesman who has an 
experience of far more than a generation 
of public life. In 1881, in introducing 
the Irish Land Bill, he observed— 

“Tt is said that our legislation in Ireland has 
failed. I admit the process to be incomplete. 
If I am asked how it is to be made complete, I 
say by — perseverance in well-doing, and 
by steady adherence in the work of justice.” 
These are hopeful words; they are the 
deliberate conviction of a statesman pre- 
senting a great ameliorating measure to 
Ireland. More recently, on May 16, 
1884, Mr. Gladstone used these words of 
deep significance, having regard to many 
recent utterances— 

“England for 50 years stood in the face of 

the civilised world a culprit with regard to Ire- 
Isay that the civilised world has entirely 
changed its judgment.” 
That is a most interesting statement, as 
containing the belief of the view of the 
civilised world. That was in 1884. In 
two years after that all is changed ; a 
miracle of conversion is wrought. Mr. 
Gladstone changed his mind in a moment, 
almost in the twinkling of aneye. If he 
had not changed his mind we should have 
no Bill before us, and if he changed back 
his mind to-morrow morning what would 
become of the Bill? Would there be 
any need of a Division on Friday, and 
would any of his Colleagues be sorry ? 
The noble Earl yesterday gave us a 
glimpse of his mind when, in rather a 
halting explanation, he stated how he 
came to change—he said it was on 
account of the continuity of coercive 
legislation. [Earl Spencer dissented. ] 
I read the report of the noble Earl’s 
speech this niorning, and I heard the 
words last night, and if they did not mean 
that they meant nothing. 

*Eart SPENCER: I did not read the 
report of my speech this morning, but I 
do not think I referred to the continuity 
of coercive legislation, but to the want of 
continuity in support of the ordinary 
administration in Dublin. 
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Lorpv ASHBOURNE: I do not know 
what that means if it does not mean that. 
Why should the Union now be broken ? 
Why should the immense experiment of 
this Bill be tried unless it can be shown 
that great benefits would arise from the 
breaking of the Union? Where is the 
prospect of justice to Ireland—I mean 
justice to all classes in Ireland—from 
this Bill? Where is the prospect of 
peace and contentment? The very in- 
troduction of the Bill has roused passions 
and animosities which may be assuaged 
by time, but which it will take years to 
allay. The Bill works a revolution ; it 
destroys the Constitution of England in 
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vernment to view English questions 
from the Irish standpoint. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : They 
interfere now. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: They can 
meddle now, but they-are not allowed to 
have a separate Parliament in Dublin at 
the same time. After this Bill is passed 
you will give them the exclusive manage- 
ment of their own affairs, and allow them 
to send a delegation of 80 over here to 
prevent you managing yours. The Irish 
are human beings; they are not a bit 
worse than English or Scotch people ; 
indeed, I am not prepared to say they 
may not be better; but if you compel 
them to come to the Imperial Parliament 





the effort to set up a new Constitution _ and to take part in the discussion of Eng- 
for Ireland. There is an enormous | lish subjects, you must not be surprised 
difference between making a Union and | if they consider the interests of their own 
breaking one. You cannot obliterate the | country first and the interests of England 
tremendous fact that the Union has been | second. What is the meaning of the 
in existence for 93 years. [ am an | second step in your argument, “ et rid 
Irishman, and I speak from what I am/| of coercion?” There is not a Crimes 
bound to know, and of which I am| Bill now which has any provision of it 
entitled to have a strong opinion about. | in existence. Do you suggest that that 
And, speaking from the standpoint of an| is a reason to carry you on in this tre- 
Irishman, I ask how many men of any | mendous revolution. There is a Crimes 
sense could be found to state what the | Act now upon the Statute Book the pro- 
arguments are which commend them-| visions of which are lying dormant. The 
selves toa Home Ruler, and it would be| Act served its purpose well; it put 
found in this form—* Get rid of Irish down intimidation and boycotting and 
questions ; put a stop to coercion; let enabled law-abiding citizens to obey the 
the Irish manage their own affairs, and | law; it never harmed a single human 





let us manage ours.” There is not one | 
solitary syllable of that carried out in the | 
Bill. So far as Irish questions are con- 
cerned, Ireland stops the way when Mr. | 
Gladstone is in power; but how can the 
dullest fail to see that this Bill cannot 
put an end to Irish questions ? It is not | 
accepted as final; it is ostentatiously | 
accepted as only provisional. Land, | 
Judiciary, police, and finance are all put | 
into a probationary period, and Mr. | 
Gladstone says he is of opinion that 
during that period the business of the 
Irish Members would require them to be 
more at Westminster than in Dublin. 
Get rid of Irish questions indeed! Is 
that the hope and belief of a single one 
of you? We are not so easily got rid 
of as that, after all. What are we making 
89 Irish Members in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for? Although your réle is to 
make them angels, you do not think they 
will do nothing when they come over 
here—when you make them come over 
here—in order to goad the English Go- 





being who wanted to abide by the law. 
But this Bill would work out a coercion 
of the most deadly character to the loyal 
minority in Ireland—a real and effectual 
coercion instead of the coercion now 
lying dormant on the Statute Book. 
From the way some people speak it 
would be thought that the Irish were a 
united people, with common objects, 
common hopes, and common interests, 
Must we again, even at the eleventh 
hour of this discussion, say that there 
are two Irelands? The meaning of 
“let the Irish manage their own affairs” 
is that a numerical majority, less edu- 
cated, shall have sway over the more 
wealthy and better educated. Whose 
affairs are they to manage? Not their 
own, but the affairs of the loyal minority. 
And then you have the 80 Irish Mem- 
bers at Westminster to manage your 
affairs, never to forget the watchword 
bequeathed to them in past ages— 
“ England’s difficulty is Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity.” We areasked in this case to at- 
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tend to the words of the Irish Nationalist! men of honour you are bound to give an 


Leaders ; but it is not easy to forget | answer. 


their actions and their words in the past. 
It is all very well to allude to the Irish 
Nationalist Leaders as “ babes and suck- 
lings.” They are curious babes and 
sucklings, but we cannot forget the not 
very remote language which they used, 
harsh to the minority, to the police, and 
to the landlords. Is it fair to ask 
the minority to trust these men? I do 
not think it is when they cannot trust one 





another. I heard it said the other day— 
I read these words in The Irish Inde- 


pendent— | 


“Mr. Healy did not think much of Sexton, | 


and Sexton thought less of him, and neither 
thought much of the other, but each thought 
highly of himself.” 

The whole administration of Ireland 
is to be handed over to these men— 
the Magistracy, police, law, maintenance 
of order, protection of life and property, 
and every right that made free citizen- 
ship of value. The administration of all 
these matters is to be handed over to 
them without check or stint. I have 
heard it said—* At all events let us pass 
the Bill as anexperiment. It can be re- 
pealed if the experiment is a failure.” Is 
not that an appalling suggestion—that 
you will try an experiment under 
which you gamble with the lives, 
liberty, and property of our fellow- 
subjects in Ireland ? I must now refer to 
the important question of the land. We 
were told not so very long ago by the 
Prime Minister that it was an obligation 
of justice and honour to settle the Land 
Question before any Home Rule Bill was 
passed. In the same way Lord Spencer 
gave us to understand that in his opinion 
it would be most treacherous not to buy 
out the Irish landlords before granting 
Home Rule. Now obligations of honour 
and dictates of justice do not change 
fron day to day and from hour to hour. 
Meanness and treachery ove day are 
meanness and treachery the next. A 
man of honour should have an honour 
which is not mutable as a weathercock. 
Under this Bill no land legislation is to be 
possible in the Irish Parliament for three 
years. What is the meaning of that 
reservation? I am entitled constitution- 
ally at this Table—[pointing to the 
Front Ministerial Bench]—to search 
your consciences, and to test the reality 
of your honourable convictions, and as 





Lord Ashbourne 


What is the meaning of this 
reservation ? Do the Government in- 
tend themselves to present a Bill upon 
this question? If they do, when do 
they intend to present it, and upon what 
lines will it be drawn? Or do they 
merely desire to conceal by this post- 
ponement the infamy of the transaction 
which they contemplate? Can it be 
possible that they intend to hand over 
the landlords to the merciless treatment 
of the Irish Nationalist Leaders, who 
have declared that the landlords are only 
entitled to “ prairie value,” and ought to 
be hunted until they are as scarce as 
foxes? In the Debate on the Third 
Reading of this Bill in another place 
Mr. Dillon denied that the landlords 
were entitled to regard Ireland as their 
country, and in alluding to the action of 
the National League he referred to 
“felonious landlords.” Is it just and 
honourable to hand over the property of 
the Irish landlords to men who have 
used this language? It is a curious 
circumstance that the first judicial term 
of 15 years under the land legislation of 
the Prime Minister will expire in about 
three years. Can the infamous thought 
have passed through the miuds of the 
Government that it would be expedient 
to leave the subject of judicial rents, 
and the appointment of the Sub-Com- 
missioners who will fix these rents, to be 
dealt with by the proposed Irish Govern- 
ment? I should be glad to hear from 
some Member of the Government that 
that idea did not enter into their heads. 
What was the explanation given by the 
noble Earl opposite to account for the 
absence of legislation respecting the 
land? He said that the Purchase Acts 
passed in recent years have taken the 
place of the contemporaneous Land Bill 
of 1886. Is this not puerile to a degree ? 
I desire to use no terms calculated to 
give pain, but I never heard a more 
lame, halting, and impertinent excuse. 
Why, the first Act inthe Land Purchase 
Code was passed before 1886—when my 
noble Friend was Prime Minister for the 
first time, and it held out every induce- 
ment for the tenant to become a pur- 
chaser. But the system will be changed 
by this Bill, Who will buy if it be 
passed ? Will it not obviously be better 
to remain a tenant than to purchase when 
the chances are that a man will be able 
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as a tenant to avoid all payment success- there is no provision in the Bill for the 
fully ? The treatment of the landlords | punishment of the Sheriff if he disobeys 
by the Government is like sentencing a | their orders. It isa grotesque machinery 
man to be hanged at the end of three ‘not worth the paper it is written on. If 
years, and suspending him in the mean- | there should be a brawl, and life is lost, 
time. Everyone would say it was brutal | the Sheriff and his assistants would be 
and cruel, but the Judge would be | tried before a common jury empannelled 
candid, What do the Government think | under the then laws of Ireland; and I 
would be the fate of the Irish landlords? am not at all sure that it would be very 
I am not sure that it would not be better | easy to get them acquitted. Sir Charles 
for them to know their fate; but what Russell said that the Exchequer Judges 
would it be if they are handed over at | would have at their backs the Imperial 
the end of three years to the merciless | power. That is a very fine phrase, but 
mercy of the men who have always | what does it mean? The Imperial 
said they would show them none? power will not have a single policeman 
If that is their object, it is impossible to | or Magistrate at its back, so that this is 
use words strong enough to mark one’s | merely a phraseof the Attorney General's. 
sense of the conduct of the Government. | It might be said that it refers to the 
I have used words of considerable Army, that there is the Army to fall 





strength, and I cannot at the moment | 
think of any stronger ; therefore, I leave | 
the matter where it is. If that is what | 
they mean, it would be better for them to | 
try to be men enough to confess their 
shame, instead of taking refuge in what 
my late great countryman, Bishop 
Magee, called the “cautious cowardice 
of refusing to say anything at all.” It 
is thought that a fair trial will be secured 
in jury cases by the appointment of the 
Exchequer Judges ; but the juries will 
be empannelled under the Jury Laws, and 
will be at the mercy of the Irish Govern- 
ment. They will return exactly what 
verdicts they please, whether the Ex- 
chequer Judges like it or not. As to the 
jurisdiction to be given to these Judges, 
legal minds are unable to understand it. 
It is a conundrum without an answer. 
There is to be an appeal, but is there to 
be an appeal on facts and law? Is there 
to be an appeal from the verdict of the 
jury ? The section bristles with diffi- 
culties, and yet it was absolutely undis- | 
cussed. Then, how are the orders of | 
the Exchequer Judges to be carried out ? | 

| 


| 


That is a momentous question, but it was 
absolutely undiseussed in the other 
House of Parliament. It may be said | 
that, like other orders, they are to be 
carried out by the Sheriff. Iam speak- 
ing in the presence of my noble and 
learned. Friend on the Woolsack, the 
Lord Chancellor, who must endeavour to 
clear up some of these legal difficulties. 
It is said that the Sheriff must execute 
the orders of the Exchequer Judges, but 
the Irish Government might not compel 
him to obey the orders of the Judges, and 








back upon ; but the Army could not act 
in the matter, because the very second 
the Imperial Government directed the 
Army to interfere in any struggle, such 
interference would not be administration 
of the law, but civil war. The Execu- 
tive impotence of the Exchequer 
Judges must expose them to con- 
tempt. If their orders are unpopular 
they will not be executed ; but if executed, 
it will be at the risk of riot, blood- 
shed, and civil war. It is an endeavour 
to set up an imperium in imperio, but 
your imperium will have neither power, 
nor resources, nor credit. Your Bill 
treats Ireland as a suspected Province, 
whose justice is doubted and whose 
honesty is questioned. You trust Ireland 
with everything except the till ; but in 


order not to hurt their feelings you order 


the money to be placed in the chest and 
give them the key. It is nothing but a 
medley of distrust, unbelief, and cre- 
dulity. You entrust the Irish Executive 
with enormous powers, and then endea- 
vour to balance them by things called 
“safeguards.” No one believes in them, 
not a single human being outside a 
lunatic asylum. The Irish Nationalist 
Leaders play their part well. They 
listen to the description of those safe- 
guards with an air of reluctant resig- 
nation. I can only say that, for myself, 
I regard those safeguards as absolutely 
illusory, ineffective, and unworkable. 
The Second Chamber proposal I pass by. 
It is too ludicrous to be taken seriously. 
I have a great respect for Second Cham- 
bers that are intended to perform real 
functions as to stability or caution to 
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legislation; but the Second Chamber 
under this Bill is not the real thing at all. 
With regard to the veto, Lord Spencer 
spoke as if he had some belief in it, and 
that makes me think that he has not 
rightly grasped the meaning of some 
sections of the Bill. Under ordinary 
circumstances the veto is to be exercised 
under the advice of the Irish Cabinet. 
Surely it is nonsense to expect them to 
advise the Lord Lieutenant to veto their 
own Bills. Then where is the protection 
of the veto? It is said that the English 
Cabinet may give special directions, but 
who is to invoke the intervention of the 
English Cabinet? Is the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to do so? Is there to be an 
Imperial Minister who is to watch the 
Irish Legislature ? The Lord Lieutenant 
of the future will be a strange creature, 
fearfully and wonderfully made. He 
may disagree with a Bill when it is sub- 
mitted to him; he may believe that it is 
fraught with peril and gross oppression 
to the minority ; he may get no directions 
from England. What, then, is he to do ? 
He may ask for special directions. He 
may get back a definite reply ; but has he 
any discretion to act on his own clear 
judgment? Mr. Morley says that 
sometimes he may act on English 
advice, sometimes on Irish advice, and 
sometimes on his own judgment; but 
would he not be bound to assent to a 
Bill presented by his Irish Ministers in 
the absence of any special directions 
from the English Cabinet ? That is a 
clear Constitutional question tiat I am 
entitled to ask, and it must be answered 
before this Debate closes. The Lord 
Lieutenant would be sometimes Imperial, 
sometimes Irish, sometimes hung up be- 
tween heaven and earth, like * Mahomet’s 
coffin.” He may be in a paroxysm of 
doubt, yet, like a Colonial Governor, he 
cannot reserve the question for considera- 
tion. It may be that the Bill before 
him threatens the grossest oppression to 
the minority, yet he has not the power to 
veto it. At every step it turns out that 
the veto isa sham. It is not a real pro- 
tection, and my opinion is that it is 
not intended to be a real protection. 
The Lord Lieutenant of the future 
—I do not know whether any 
noble Lord is in training for the office 
yet, but I advise his friends to keep a 
very close eye upon his sanity—will 
sometimes be as pliant as indiarubber, 
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sometimes as hard as adamant, and some- 
times composed of something that it is 
impossible to baptize with any name at 
all. Then it is said that the Imperial 
Parliament is a safeguard. What is the 
meaning of that? The supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament is now 
the greatest safeguard to every 
subject of the Queen in the United 
Kingdom, because it means its action, 
The supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of the future will have no 
power of action whatever. Parliament 
may pass Resolutions against Irish ad- 
ministration; it may pass concurrent 
legislation. How can it carry out Re- 
solutions or legislation? The Irish 
Executive could not be relied on in these 
cases, because it would be against the 
Irish Executive that the action of the 
Imperial Parliament would be directed. 
If an Imperial Executive is set up, what 
is your position ? You will have in this 
poor Ireland two hostile Executives, and 
that is your message of peace. If a row 
or a breach of the peace arose—and these 
things have occurred in Ireland before— 
the Members of the English Executive 
would be promptly arrested by the Irish 
police and subjected to that due process 
of law of which we have heard a great 
deal. Again, you will find in every 
season of difficulty, doubt, anc trouble, 
the 80 Irish Members will always crop 
up. How is the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament to be asserted 
in the face of the shifting ballast 
of 80 Irish Members ready to vote 
against any assertion of supremacy, 
against any effort to do justice to the 
minority? It is said the loyal minority 
will be represented among these 80 
Members, and that they could make 
their wants known in the Imperial Par- 
liament. But the Schedule is a gerry- 
mandered Schedule. I do not accuse 
Mr. Morley, a man of honour, of desiring 
to do anything of the kind, but he is the 
victim of some less scrupulous statistician 
than the noble Lord opposite. Dublin 
University, the great seat of learning 
with which I am proud to be identified, 
and proud to remember that I represented 
it for many years in the other House of 
Parliament, is to be disfranchised, and 
this in a country with thousands of illite- 
rates. The only constituency, every man 
of whom can read and write, is to be 
deprived of its representation, and the 
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Protestants of Connaught, Munster, and 
the greater part of Leinster are to lose 
the only voice they have for asserting 
their grievances in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The doom of the loyal minority 
is hard. Is it not an inconceivable mean- 
ness to stifle the voices by which they 
could make their sufferings heard ? Mr. 
Morley said there was a principle in- 
volved in his figures, that principle being 
that one Menber should be given for 
every 75,000 of the population, and a 
second Member for any excess over the 
75,000. Thus Meath, a Nationalist 
county with a population of 76,000, is to 
have two Members; while Fermanagh, 
a mixed county, with a population of 
74,000, is to have only one. Leitrim, 
with 78,000 inhabitants, is to have two 
Members ; while Armagh, with a popu- 
lation of 143,000, is only to have two 
Members. Kerry, with 179,000, is to 
have three Members; while Antrim, 
with 174,000, is to have only two Mem- 
bers. If that is not gerrymandering—I 
do not say it is—it is the most mira- 
culous coincidence that ever was known in 
the history of figures. In Ireland the 
Bill will work chaos; it will tend to 
civil war; it will lead to bankruptcy ; it 
will give the Loyalists less protection than 
was afforded in America, after the Civil 
War, to the negroes. A supporter of the 
Gladstonian Party, though not of the 
Bill, has declared that “ his revered chief” 
wishes to carry any sort of Bill in 
any sort of way. The Bill now awaits 
judgment at your Lordships’ hands. It 
is false in its principles ; it is dangerous 
in its policy. There is surrender in every 
line ; there is betrayal in every sentence. 
It sends to Ireland not peace, but a 
sword. It preaches not the assuaging of 
passions, but the rousing into fever-heat 
of old and sad animosities. While that 
is the wretched message that is sent to 
Ireland, I put this point to your Lord- 
ships. There is not one single solitary 
alvantage that will accrue to England 
under this Bill. The Bill has passed 
the House of Commons. I do not discuss 
the question how many Members voted 
for it, thanking God there was a House 
of Lords ; how many Members voted for 
it, thanking God it was not going to 
become law by the mechanism of their 
votes. The whole nation has its eyes 
turned to the House of Lords, watchful 
and expectant as to our action, But we 
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act more or less with the certainty that 
the nation is behind us. Each day feel- 
ing deepens and broadens, in spite of 
tremendous pressure. In the House of 
Commons votes diminish, and not one 
single vote was gained in the whole of 
these months of fighting. The tide of 
opposition is rising, the tide of support 
is going out. The Bill cannot pass. I 
believe that the people of Great Britain, 
now that their intelligence is awakened 
and their conscience aroused, never will 
|allow a Bill of this kind to discredit the 
Statute Book of Great Britain. Ani- 
mated by the conviction that our action 
will be ratified by the country, let us 
reject this pernicious Bill, in justice to 
Great Britain and in mercy to Ireland. 
Lorp CASTLETOWN said, that he 
occupied in the House a twofold position. 
Every hope and interest he possessed 
was centred in Ireland, his native 
country ; and yet he had a seat in their 
Lordships’ House as a Peer of the United 
Kingdom. It was proposed by the Bill 
to confer on Ireland a Legislature subor- 
dinate to the Imperial Parliament, but by 
means of paper safeguards. What must 
be the first impulse of every Irishman, if 
he loved his country and was anxious for 
freedom and independence and for the 
national life of his country, would they 
not naturally ask that their power of 
legislation might be increased for the 
purpose of giving it to them; but to 
attempt to enlarge the powers conferred 
by this Bill, to break through the paper 
fetters which the Government in 
their fatuity had created, and to force by 
slow but sure degrees the Imperial Par- 
liament to give the subordinate Legisla- 
ture greater and more extensive powers, 
until an absolutely free Parliament for 
Ireland, with 80 Irish Members in the 
British Parliament, was created? Mr. 
Redmond, speaking for the active and 
increasing Parnellite section of the so- 
called Nationalists, distinctly stated that 
the word “ provisional” was written in 
red ink on every page of the Bill. He 
was as good an Irishman as Mr. Red- 
mond, and he would say openly that if 
such a pitiable measure as this were 
forced on this country it would be the 
duty of every Irishman to force the Im- 
perial Government to make the Legisla- 
ture an effective one; it would be the 
duty of the minority as well as of the 





majority in Ireland to make the law- 
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creating machinery of their country equal 
to the task imposed upon it. If this were 
not done the position of Ireland and of 
every Irishman would be simply unbear- 
able. Speaking solely as an Irishman, 
proud and jealous of his country and 
nationality, he would boldly declare that 
he would rather see Ireland separated for 
ever from this Empire, see her trying to 
stand alone among the nations of the 
world, see her even fail and fall in that 
effort, than see her subjected to the malig- 
nant growths which this measure must 
engender in her political system. If the 
Bill were provisional it meant that years 
of discord must intervene, not only be- 
tween the Irish and British Legis- 
latures, but between the priestly factions 
on one side and the Fenian factions on 
the other ; and during these conflicts the 
minority—the men of Ulster and the 
scattered communities in the otker parts 
of Ireland—would be permitted to work 
out the salvation of their country by 
physical force under the advice of the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The outlook for Ireland would 
be deplorable. The one thing she needed 
was peace and rest from agitation, and 
they were abolished for generations by 
this measure. Capital, which was return- 
ing, would fly from a country harassed 
by every political feud, and which might 
at any moment become the prey of a 
foreign foe. As to the financial pro- 
visions, there were three salient points 
with which he would deal. The first 
was Clause 12, Sub-section 2. By this 
provision taxation in Ireland would be 
doubled. The Irish people would have 
to pay for the maintenance of the Legis- 
lature, and for the 80 Members in Lon- 
don. Did Irishmen realise this ? Every 
Irishman would indirectly suffer, and as, 
no doubt, the first Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of Ireland would step up from 
the Board of The Freeman’s Journal, his 
fellow-countrymen must look forward to 
expensive times. The second point was 
Clause 13, Sub-section 2. This sub-section 
directed the Controller General to certify 
any amount due from the Irish Exche- 
quer to the English Exchequer and the 
Treasury to send an order to the Lord 
Lieutenant for the collection of the 
amount. How was he to collect it ? 
One thing was absolutely patent. If 
this extraordinary clause became law it 


would start the same danger; would 
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initiate the same agitation that ended 
in the separation of the States of America 
from Great Britain. The 3rd sub-section, 
which would deeply affect all classes of 
Irishmen, was Clause 16, Sub-section 3. 
That meant for Ireland the extinction of 
her credit; it meant the loss to all 
classes of every possibility of amelio- 
rating their position by improvements ; it 
meant the withdrawal of the Imperial 
credit, and to a poor country like Ireland 
that meant absolute bankruptcy; it 
meant the impossibility of effecting any 
improvement except at a usurious rate 
of interest. Yet the men who called 
themselves Irishmen, who called them- 
selves Nationalists, who called them- 
selves Representatives of the Irish people, 
had the brazen audacity to accept this 
Bill with clauses in it such as these, 
which must mean ruin, civil discord, and 
hopeless bankruptcy to their native 
land. From the Imperial standpoint, 
the ground of opposition to this measure 
was even stronger than from the 
Irish aspect. The issues involved were 
greater, the aspect wider, and the 
dangers even more patent. The Govern- 
ment had always set before themselves 
certain points which they said were con- 
tained in the four corners of the Bill. 
The first was the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament. Was that maintained ? 
Every man knew that with 80 Irish 
Members in the Imperial House acting 
under orders from Dublin the Imperial 
supremacy was moonshine and a farce. 
Clause 10 extinguished the supremacy of 
Great Britain, while it extended the 
tyranny of the Land Leaguers of Ireland 
over the United Kingdom. On this point 
none of the arguments of the Government 
could have any weight so long as the 
representation of Ireland was as at 
present, and as long as 80 Members, or 
rather items, were brought from Ire- 
land representing, not the opinions 
of Irishmen, but the dicta of so 
many ecclesiastics. The first point con- 
tained in the Bill was the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament. Now was that 
maintained ? With 80 Irish Members in 
the House of Commons acting under 
orders from Dublin everybody knew that 
Imperial supremacy must be the merest 
moonshine and a farce. The supremacy 
of Great Britain was extinguished by 
Clause 10, which extended the tyranny 
of the Land League over the United 
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Kingdom. The arguments of the 
Government with reference to supremacy 
must be absolutely without weight so 
long as 80 Irish Members were brought 
from Ireland to represent not the opinions 
of Irishmen, but the dicta of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, of Fenians, or of the 
Clan-na-Gael. It had been stated that 
the Irish Members represented the 
opinions of Irishmen, but he knew the 
country well, and knew how they were 
elected. In the constituency where he 
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for the preservation of the Union. Were 
their Lordships, who were now the sole 
guardians of the rights and liberties of 
the British people, for the other House 
was nothing but the playground of Mr. 
Gladstone, willing to surrender the 
liberties gained through generations of 
conflict, bloodshed, and patience ? Would 
they surrender everything to the tender 
mercies of 80 men, the political mer- 
chants of the present day, who were 


selling their wares to the highest bidder ? 


lived the right man apparently could not | 


be found, and a gentleman from Cork 
was nominated by the Federation. That 
gentleman was elected, but out of a large 


constituency nearly one-half abstained | 


from voting. Still, he was elected simply 
by the orders of a certain clique. Impe- 
rial supremacy was, he maintained, im- 
possible. Followers of the Government 
seemed to think that elections in Ireland 
were like elections in England. In the 
large towns or in the North that might 
be the case, but in the rural constituencies 
everyone who lived in Ireland knew that 
candidates were nominated by one or 
other of the Nationalist Parties, and 
those who dared not vote against them 
and would not vote for them abstained. 
The result was that a certain item was 
elected as a Representative, not express- 
ing the opinion of the electorate, not ex- 
pressing the wishes of the people, but 
simply as the nominee of the dominant 
faction in that district, a faction not 
dominant owing to votes, but simply 
from power of combination, or through 
clerical influence. Imperial supremacy 
could not exist when those items, whether 
in Ireland or in the House of Commons, 
wereso elected. Mob supremacy or clerical 
supremacy might result according to the 
particular turn of the wheel in Ireland, 
but to say that an absolutely clear repre- 
sentation of the Irish people existed at 
the present time in Parliament was ab- 
surd. Then what would be the result of 
either mob or clerical supremacy dic- 
tating terms to the Imperial Parliament ? 
The result must be either surrender to 
that supremacy, or else it must be fought 
against—whether the result were mob 
supremacy or priestly supremacy, the 
Imperial Parliament would have either 
to surrender or to fight. In the first 
case, as he had said, that meant Ireland 
becoming a separate country; in the 
second it meant civil war and bloodshed 


That was practically what it amounted 
to. Were they going to hand over the 
freedom of Parliaments, the Constitution 


of this Empire built up by the wisdom, 





the care, and the forethought of their 
ancestors to be the playthings of the 
illiterate voters of Kerry and Clare, or— 
which would be still more serious for Ire- 
land—or to be subject to the dictates of 
the American-Irish Fenians ? Then they 
were always being told that the Bill pre- 
served the equality of the Three King- 
doms ; but the very essence of this Bill 
was the domination of the Land League 
in Ireland over everything and the 
tyranny of the Land League and 
Clericalism combined over England 
and Scotland. Then, on the point of 
equitable repartition of the Imperial 
charges, he denied that that was carried 
out by the Bill. Ireland, the poorer 
country, was to go to the wall, while 
England must make up any deficiency 
on the part of Ireland. The promoters 
of the Bill claimed for it that it was to 
be “a real and continuous settlement.” 
They did not dare to use the word 
finality. If that were so anything that 
would make a real and continuous settle- 
ment of the Irish Question would be of 
vital importance, and every citizen of the 
Empire would hail it with joy. So far 
however fromits being a real and con- 
tinuous settlement, having looked through 
every line of the Bill and read most of 
the speeches on it he could say honestly 
and conscientiously that he had never 
seen any plan more capable of producing, 
and more certain to produce, “a real and 
continuous” conflict between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Every line of the 
Bill bristled with conflict; every clause 
in it dislocated the constitutional fabric 
framed by our forefathers ; and, in short, 
the Bill was the torch of civil war. No 
supremacy for the Imperial Parliament, 
no protection to the vast British majority 
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who were opposed to its proposals was 
afforded by the Bill; and, worse than all, 
there was no finality, not even a real or 
continuous settlement. Not one meeting 
had been held in favour of the Bill in the 
rural districts of Ireland. The agitators 
dared not hold one, and scarcely one Peti- 
tion had come from Ireland in favour 
of it. In the South of Ireland nearly 
every man was praying that the Bill 
would never become law, if he dared 
to tell the truth. That House was 
threatened with all pains and penalties 
if their Lordships threw out this mis- 
chievous measure, but they never had 
less cause for fear. He would gladly 
see reforms in the constitution of that | 
House, or any plan which could be sug- 
gested to strengthen the position of the 
Second Chamber in the eyes of the Em- | 
pire. But, as he had said, they had in | 
this case no cause for fear. They stood 
on solid ground, and had simply to do- 
their duty. The course the Government | 
had adopted in the other House had 
proved the necessity of their existence 
asa Second Chamber, and the country 
would recognise that that House had 
done its duty by giving time for thought 
and for discussion of a measure which 
had never been discussed. If, after an 
appeal to the electorate, this plan was 
desired, he, as an Irishman and citizen of 
the Empire, would say, if it was the wish 
of Great Britain that the Union should | 
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be broken, then let Ireland go free and un- | 
shackled to her destiny, not tortured and 
bound by such a puny and miserable 
measure as this. If, on the other hand, 
the verdict should be for the Union, 
their Lordships would have proved not 
only the honour and honesty and wisdom 
of their vote, but would have earned the 
gratitude of all future ages by proving 
that the Union of Ireland and England, 
like the Union of Scotland and England, 
could, after years of patience and mutual 
self-sacrifice, be made not only what the 
Government called a Union of hearts, 
but what was grander, nobler, and more 
lasting, the Union of three peoples under 
general laws in one United Kingdom. 
*Tur Eart or DONOUGHMORE 
said, he ventured to ask their Lordships 
to allow him to deal with one or two of 
the issues raised by the question before 
the House, and he could assure their 
Lordships that he approached the sub- 
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difficulty of treating it adequately under 


the circumstances. In the position in 
which they were called upon to discuss 
that Bill, it was difficult for a speaker 
to feel otherwise than somewhat ham- 
pered in regard to any arguments he 
might desire to adduce, for he could not 
help feeling that such arguments must 
be invested with a certain air of unreality, 
as being directed either in favour of or 
against a proposal which, to use a phrase 
not unfamiliar to some of their Lordships, 
was not really meant. Everybody was 
perfectly aware, by this time, that this 
Bill was not intended to stand by itself on 
its merits; but that its production and 
the efforts made to carry it as far as their 
Lordships were due to the imperious 
necessity of doing something towards 
redeeming, in a fashion, some of those 
wild and vague promises that were sown 
broadcast during the General Election 
campaign, as well as to the nature of the 
majority which the Government com- 
manded in the House of Commons, and 
that it was, as it were, the avant courier, 
and part and parcel of a geueral policy, 


'of which that House, and through it the 


Constitution of this Kingdom, was the 
ultimate object of attack. It required 
no great effort to predict the fate of the 
Bill in that House, and they had the 
strongest indications, coming from an 
influential and at all events an outspoken 


quarter, that in its fall it would drag 


with it a very important item of the 
general policy of which it was a com- 
ponent part. Even in the opinion of the 
most advanced Radicals and thorough- 
going Home Rulers, the consummation 
so devoutly to be wished could, it 
appeared, be bought at too high a figure, 
and it was no part of the bargain that, 
while Ireland was to be free to manage 
her own affairs, she was also to have full 
and absolute control over those of Great 
Britain. And so, in spite of Party 
discipline, in the face of the extreme 
undesirability of exposing any rift with- 
in the lute, or of weakening in any 
degree that appearance of mechanical 
unanimity which had been so con- 
spicuous of late, Dr. Wallace, of Edin- 
burgh, had summed up for them his 
view of the situation. He had spoken 
very clearly— 

“ He has not observed that the country has 
welcomed the ‘Irish Occupation’ with any 
great signs of enthusiasm or cordiality.” 
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And he finally tells us that— 


“The Government having marred their 
measure, his chief t, when the House-of 
Lords should throw the Bill out, would be that 
an opportunity would have been lost of aiming 
a great blow at the hostile power of the 
hereditary Chamber.” 
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He hardly thought their Lordships 
would require any stronger admission, | 
coming as it did from a strong supporter 
of the Government and a fervent and | 
enthusiastic Home Ruler, of the mature | 
of the view that would be taken by the 
country of their Lordships’ action with 
regard to that Bill, and it was surely a 
fair and just interpretation of Dr. | 
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Their Lordships would appreciate the 
analogy, and he would ask them to read, 
for Western plains, the cold shade of 
Opposition, for the novelty of the position, 
the disappointed hopes of the last General 
Election. He did not envy noble Lords 
the position, but it might be worse. 
Theories might be impossible for two 
reasons; one, because they were im- 
practicable, the other, because no patriotic 
or right-minded man could adopt them— 
and he did not wish to be taken, in what 
he was about to say, as attempting to lay 
down any practicable or possible theory 
as regards their Lordships. They had 
had lately some remarkable experience of 


_his part, it might be—that their Lord- 


Wallace’s words to look upon them as a | the effects of the doctrine of “Party 
confession— an unwilling confession on before all.” Speeches had been delivered 
in Parliament which hardly corresponded 
‘ships were expected, nay required, in | with the accompanying votes. Declara- 
the discharge of their great public | tions had been made in the country 
func\ions, to put a period to this futile | which pointed to a Lobby other than 
attemmpt to secure so-called “ Better | that into which their authors had ulti- 
Government for Ireland.” There was | mately drifted. They had witnessed 
at least one thing for which they could | numerous instances of that capacity for 
give credit to noble Lords opposite who | sudden and complete conversion of which 
supported that Bill. They, at all events, the Secretary for Scotland was perhaps 
were not the authors or producers of a | the most brilliant and shining example. 
policy of Home Rule as a serious factor Their Lordships’ House would certainly 
in politics. They had shown a marvellous | not set aside Imperial considerations for 
adaptability—what he might perhaps be | a mere Party advantage ; but if sucha 
allowed to call a silent adaptability—to thing were possible, if they in that 
the tenets of their new creed, for he had | House were to accept that Bill as it 
never heard or read any deliverance from | stood, he should like to know what 
a public platform or elsewhere in which | would be the feelings of noble Lords 
any noble Lord opposite had ventured to opposite ? What would be the feelings 
cope with or defend any of the details of | and the position of the Government when 
that Bill. The Bill had been cut to| confronted with the universal chaos 
pieces in argument, and yet noble Lords | which the passing into law of the mea- 








followed the lead blindly. He dared say 
some of their Lordships, in the course of 
their travels, had found themselves in the 
City of Chicago, and had visited there 
the great establishinent of Mr. Armour. 
Such noble Lords would have observed, 
with astonishment, the herds that had 
accumulated from the great Western 
prairies standing there dazed by their un- 
accustomed surroundings and the novelty 
of their position. These herds were met 
at the entrance by an aged and astute 
creature after their own kind, who, having 
gained their confidence, guided them on 
their way, and lured them to destruction, 
while the leader preserved his life, and 
continued to perform the functions of his 
office for the benefit of subsequent 
followers, one would have thought rather 
to the deterioration of his reputation. 


/ sure would inevitably bring in its train ? 
How long would the Government last 
under those circumstances, and what 
would the action of those Represen- 
tatives of the people be like who 
had depended upon their Lordships’ 
House to take the course they had not 
the pluck and the moral courage to take 
themselves ? It would really be a most 
interesting condition of things, but there 
was no possibility of their Lordships 
permitting it to come within the 
range of practical politics. No, the 
authorship of Home Rule as a 
policy was not vested in noble Lords 
opposite. It was private property. It 
was the exclusive copyright of the Prime 
Minister. The grounds for it were 
declared by him in 1886, and no one had 
recalled them more forcibly than the late’ 
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the 14th February last. To sum them 
up in two words, they were the failure of 
coercion and the inseparable connection 
of the question of the land with that of 
Irish government. Now, into that latter 
question he did not desire to go. A 
noble Friend of his (the Marquess of 
Waterford), who was undoubtedly the 
greatest authority in their Lordships’ 
House on the subject, would deal with it 
far more ably than he could. He only 
desired to say this, that if to deal with 
the land was an obligation of honour in 
1886, it was equally an obligation of 
honour now. Nothing had happened to 
make it otherwise; and though Mr. 
Gladstone now contended that the rejec- 
tion of the Bill of 1886 put an end to the 
obligation, every word he said on the 


subject when introducing that Bill 
directly contradicted the assumption. 
And now they were told, if his 


recollection served him, by the Prime 
Minister, that the Bill of 1886 was 
not brought in to pass. If that were so, 
where was the use of talking of the obli- 
gation ending under those circumstances ? 
It was as strong and as binding now as 
ever it was, yet it was so far ignored on 
the night of the introduction of the Bill 
that Sir Edward Clarke had to ask what 
had become of it. And then there was 
the cuckoo ery of coercion. Surely that 
argument was dead and buried. It died 
with the administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons, and it was 
dead still, unless revived, not against the 
criminal, but against the loyal and law- 
abiding portion of the Irish community. 
And they had heard a great deal about a 
mandate. The Prime Minister laid stress 
on it on the Third Reading in the House 
of Commons. Any careful student of 
the General Election Campaign must 
have been struck with one remarkable 
circumstance, and that was the varying 
and various degrees of importance with 
which the Home Rule cry was invested 
in different localities. In some it came 
in for no observation at all; in others it 
was in the forefront of the battle ; 
others it was accorded some slight and 
cursory mention; and in all it was 
sandwiched up between other considera- 
tions and it was called from the New- 
castle Programme. The policy of dis- 
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and in whatever form it was 
presented it was certainly not in the form 
or in the spirit of that Bill. Whatever 
verdict the constituencies pronounced 
upon, Home Rule was given upon an 
abstract proposition, hemmed in, as it 
was foreshadowed, by every sort of 
safeguard and proviso. And if there 
was one point more firmly insisted 
upon than another in election addresses it 
was that the functions of the Irish Par- 
liament should be confined strictly to 
local matters, and that the supremacy of 
the English Parliament was to be com- 
plete. But the General Election passed, 
and the position changed. The Govern- 
ment did not find themselves to be free 
agents in the matter, so the Party Whip 
was applied, and every safeguard and 
proviso by which the adhesion of the 
English electorate to Home Rule was ‘to 
be secured have successively gone by /the 
Board. But the doctrine of the mandate 
had got its quietus from a far more 
authoritative source than any argument 
of his could furnish. It was practically 
repudiated by both sections of the Irish 
Party. On the one hand, they had Mr, 
John Redmond, who on the 15th of 
September last stated that— 

“By withholding the details of the Home 
Rule Bill Mr. Gladstone was only’ mystifying 
the people of England.” 

While a few days before, on the 24th of 
August, they found it proclaimed by Mr. 
Dillon that— 

“Had we been silly and wicked enough to 
make these foolish and ridiculousdemands upon 
Mr. Gladstone before the Election took place, 
the verdict of England would probabiy be 
given, not for Home Rule, but against it.” 
That utterance of Mr. Dillon disposed 
effectually of the doctrine of a mandate to 
Parliament in the case of that Bill, and 
even if such a mandate ever existed, it 
could hardly be taken to contain a direction 
to Parliament to enact that the Irish 
Nationalist Party should be enabled to 
run a Parliament of their own in Dublin 
at the cost of the British taxpayer, to 
the tune of something over a million and 
a half a year, But did that Bill fulfil, in 
any single particular, any single one of 
the conditions upon which the country 
was asked to grant a mandate for Home 
Rule? What were those conditions ? 
There was the absolute supremacy of the 
British Parliament. That was gone. 


integration was hardly before the country | | There was the protection of the minority. 


The Earl of Donoughmore 
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That was absolutely gone. And thirdly, 
there was the freedom of Parliament, the 
most potent argument, the most alluring 
bribe ever offered to the constituencies. 
Would any noble Lord opposite tell them 
where that was now? Or when under 
the proposed arrangement they might ex- 
pect to see it realised ? Insix years? Notin 
60. Governments came and went, opinions 
changed according to the pressure they 
were subjected to from without, and there 
was a wonderful power to enforce con- 
viction to be found in a state of chaos. 
But all these conditions and the effect of 
their settlement could be summed up in 
one word—finality ; and he was willing 
to admit to their Lordships that if there 
was any sound and valid consideration to 
be advanced in favour of Home Rule it 
was this : In dealing with the Irish 
Question in its many phases, the 
ery of finality had always been with 
them. It had proved a most con- 
vincing, indeed an irresistible, argument. 
It opened up a vista of a Parliamentary 
millennium in Westminster, which was 
calculated to lead even the strongest and 
most patriotic instincts astray. It began 
in 1886, it was reiterated in 1870, it per- 
meated all their debates in 1882; and 
yet it was every day more like a Will-o’- 
the-Wisp, which, in spite of all their 
efforts, was ever evading them at every 
floundering step they took in its vain and 
profitless pursuit. It would probably 
strike the House, looking at the matter 
a3 it did from a common-sense point of 
view, that the only chance of realising 
finality ou questions such as that was by 
an arrangement in regard to which the 
various parties to the concession intended 
to secure it were practically in agreement. 
Well, the House had had ample oppor- 
tunities of forming a judgment as to the 
harmony which prevailed in the Irish 
Party. He would recall one or two latter- 
day instances. It was not many days 
azo that Mr. Healy and Mr. Dillon made 
entirely contradictory declarations on the 
important question of the retention of the 
Irish Members. Their Lordships had 
not forgotten those edifying scenes in 
The Freeman's Journal office, alluded 
to by his noble Friend who spoke last, 
where the future Irish Chancellors of the 
Exchequer were seen struggling over 
the remains of a once prosperous 
business, in mutual  recrimination 
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and abuse. The record of those men 
was before their Lordships, and he 
should be very much surprised if any 
Member of this House had the courage 
to rise in his place and seriously under- 
take their defence. They were the men 
who, upon their own confession, bought 
and paid for the influence of the Irish 
priesthood, and who unscrupulously used 
that influence for the coercion and in- 
timidation of voters, as was known from 
the disclosures of the Meath Election 
Petitions. They were the men who held 
one language at their hillside meetings in 
Ireland and another in the House of 
Commons and in English constituencies. 
They were the men who had been con- 
demued by the highest judicial authority 
as members of an illegal conspiracy and 
as inciters to crime and the breaking of 
contracts; and it was to them that the 
Government proposed to hand over Ire- 
land and her government, body and soul. 
And they would persuade the Opposition 
as weil that their conversion from the 
doctrines of murder, of outrage, and of 
intimidation was as sudden and as sincere 
and as whole-hearted as the Government's 
own to the principles of Home Rule. 
The Government belonged to these 
people, they existed by their favour, they 
were at their mercy, and the result of this 
wasted Session was that, so far, they had 
acquired by this Bill the power to carry 
out every threat and to realise every 
item of revenge with which they had in 
the past menaced those who did not 
agree with them. But the country 
had, at all events, received a significant 
warning. The Bill and its history 
afforded a practical object-lesson of the 
enormous power for extortion which an 
illegal combination was able to bring to 
bear upon a weak Government. It 
should teach political Parties not to ven- 
ture to treat Ireland again as she had 
been treated in the past, as the battle- 
field of English Parties, so that when the 
shadow of this curse which it was 
attempted to force upon Ireland should 
have been removed by the action of their 
Lordships’ House, opportanity might be 
given to her to realise that prosperity of 
which she had shown herself to be 
capable under a firm and just administra- 
tion of the law, and by the removal of 
every grievance of which she could fairly 
and rightly complain. 
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*Tue Eart or MAYO said, that living 
among the loyal minority of the South 
and West of Ireland, he denied that the 
interests of those who lived in that part 
of Ireland, the Ireland of ancient learning, 
were safeguarded by the Bill. He did 
not speak for himself alone, but for the 
thousands of the South and West of Ire- 
land ; for those who were afraid to express 
themselves in public by reason of the 
intimidation which it was well known 
existed in the country. Their ery was 
that this was the most treacherous of all 
the Bills that had ever been introduced 
during the sad history of that country. 
It was impossible for him to enter into 
all the details of the Bill, but he would 
say that no minority could be protected 
under such a Bill, when the men placed 
in power by it were the very men who, 
from the beginning of their career, had 
sought to harass that minority, and to 
thwart its interests in every possible way. 
The capital, interest, and learning of 
the country, as represented by the 
minority, had all declared their dread of 
the future under this measure ; and those 
who had no capital, no stake in the 
country, whose interest was political 
agitation, and whose learning was mere 
self-interest and intrigue, were the men 
to whom Mr. Gladstone was going to hand 
over the Government of the country. The 
principle involved could be easily de- 
scribed in a few short words. The 
Government was to be handed over to 
two Legislative Chambers which were to 
be supported by a large standing army. 
Did anyone who lived in Ireland imagine 
for an instant that that army was to be 
kept to fight against England's foes ? 
There was not a fort around their coasts 
which could be defended with any safety. 
The noble Earl who brought in the Bill 
very truly said that while he was in 
Ireland for several years under the most 
difficult circumstances he had to ad- 
minister the law entrusted to him by 
Parliament, and he had done so honestly 
and fearlessly. The noble Earl was one 
of the best Viceroys that Ireland ever 
had ; no Viceroy ever administered the 
law so well. Many a time the noble 
Earl carried his life in his hand; and 
if he were appointed Viceroy again, 
and came without the Home Rule 
Bill, they should welcome him and be 
pleased to see him. He lived in Ireland 
among Roman Catholics. His tenants 
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were Roman Catholics, as were also all 
his labourers and a great many of his 
servants, and he could assure their Lord- 
ships there really was not one of them 
who cared one brass penny for this Bill. 
The loyal Roman Catholics of Ireland 
had spoken, and the noble Duke, the 
head of the great Roman Catholic 
families of England, who addressed 
their Lordships yesterday, clearly ex- 
pressed their sentiments. The noble 
Earl who introduced the Bill said that 
the present did not initiate any political 
movement. They were not so foolish ; 
they waited to see if the movement was 
a success, and if it was, they guided the 
people in the way they should go; 
they moulded the people’s wishes, 
took them to the polls, and made 
them vote as they wished. The noble 
Earl went on to say that if the current 
was strong the Bishops and priests 
swamiwith it. They did not swim with 
it. They watched the current and dug 
dykes and directed it, and with it irri- 
gated the political soil of Ireland, if it 
suited their purpose to do so. The 
peasantry grew up and flourished under 
that irrigation, and were influenced in 
every possible way by the priesthood. 
He had no desire to cast aspersions on 
the Irish priesthood. They were the 
guides, philosophers, and friends of the 
Irish peasantry for better or for worse, 
and were well known to be a strong 
political power in that country. Sup- 
posing Mr. Gladstone were to people an 
island in the Atlantic, and give this Bill 
to those people, he wondered what the 
condition of that island would be within 
a short time. Why, in 18 months, 
they would be “fighting like devils for 
conciliation, and hating each other for 
the love of God.” He thanked the House 
for listening to the reasons why he was 
there to record his vote against the mea- 
sure. 

THe Margvess or LONDON- 
DERRY: My Lords, when yesterday I 
listened to the speech of considerable 
length of the noble Earl who introduced 
this measure, I could not prevent the 
thought entering into my'mind as to what 
would have been his answer had anybody 
of a singularly courageous temperament 
ventured in 1885, when the noble Earl 
last had practical experience of Ireland, 
and since when I believe he has never 
set foot on the shores of that eountry— 
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had anybody ventured to prognosticate 
that within little more than eight years 
from that date the noble Earl would have 
been introducing to your Lordships a 
measure of Home Rule for Ireland. Any- 
one who ventured upon such a prediction 
would, I believe, have been contradicted 
in language of a forcible kind. The 
gist of the noble Earl’s observations 
would probably have been—“*I am a 
strong Unionist, for I am firmly con- 
vinced that the Union is absolutely 
essential to the welfare and prosperity of 
Ireland, and I am the last person to pro- 
pose to hand over the loyal, honest, in- 
dustrious, law-abiding inhabitants of 
Ireland who supported me in the time of 
trouble to a body of men whom the Go- 
vernment to which I belonged did not 
hesitate to imprison without any sort of 
trial, and whom I did not hesitate to 
prosecute for doing their utmost to stop 
the administration of the law.” I listened 
with considerable interest and attention 
to the speech of the noble Earl in intro- 
ducing this measure, and I am sorry to 
say that I heard from him no argument 
of any sort or kind to prove that Home 
Rule would be beneficial to Ireland. 
His whole argument was belief in the 
future, of which he knows nothing, and 
absolute forgetfulness of the past, of 
which he knows much. The noble 
Earl proved up to the hilt that, if a 
body of political agitators were only 
sufficiently persevering in carrying out 
their lawless principles, there was nothing 
which they might not hope for at the 
hands of the Prime Minister supported 
by a Government of a docile character. 
There was one astounding point in the 
speech of the noble Earl. He said that 
the reason of his conversion to Home 
Rule was that in 1885 the Conservatives 
had joined the Home Rule Party. [Earl 
Spencer : No.] He certainly accused the 
Conservative Party of coming to an 
accommodation with the Home Rulers. 
Now, I deny that in toto. 


*Eart SPENCER: I said thut one of the 
facts which made an impression upon my 
mind in 1885 was that at the time when 
the Conservatives were in a minority in 
another place they were willing to come 
into Office on the Irish vote with all its 
responsibilities, in addition to the votes 
of their own Party. 
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Toe Margvess or LONDON- 
DERRY : I repudiate that statement in 
toto. 

*Eart SPENCER: Does the noble 
Marquess dispute that the Conservatives 
were in a minority in the House of 
Commons ? 

THe Marovess or SALISBURY: 
I dispute that we had any desire to 
come into Office. We were forced to 
come into Office by the action of the 
Liberal Party. 

THe Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY: I maintain that the noble 
Earl had no right whatever to accuse 
the Conservative Party of having in- 
trigued with the Home Rule Party, and 
I defy him to quote any speech of any 
Member of the Party to which I belong 
which would bear him out in that state- 
ment. I am not going to quote the 
opinions of noble Lords opposite who 
were Members of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government in 1880, and who are Mem- 
bers of his Government at present, but this 
I will say : there was hardly a Member of 
the Government of 1880 who did not 
denounce the principle of Home Rule, 
and denounce their present supporters 
among the National Party in terms of 
greater violence than were used by an 
Member of the Party to which I belong. 
But there is one quotation which I will 
give from a speech of the Prime 
Minister himself which, to my mind, 
embodies in itself every obstacle and 
impediment to the measure introduced by 
the noble Earl. Mr. Gladstone said in 
1881— 

“Can any sensible man, any rational man, 
suppose we are going to disintegrate the great 
capital institutions of this country for the 
purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the 
sight of all mankind, and crippling any power 
we possess for bestowing benefits by legisl ation 
on the country to which we belong!” 

Why has Mr. Gladstone, and why have 
the other Members of the Government, 
changed those opinions? The noble 
Earl in January, 1886, was not a Home 
Ruler, for he made a speech in your 
Lordships’ House in which he denounced 
the Government for not bringing in a 
Coercion Bill. But we are not in a 
position to know why he changed his 
opinions. The noble Earl made use of 
the only argument that can be put for- 
ward in support of Home Rule. He 


thought it a valid argument, but it is 
only plausible. 
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the majority of the Irish Members 
demand Home Rule. But the Unionist 
Party in Ireland is grossly under-repre- 
sented. If they had had their fair share 
they would have at least one-third of the 
representation. The 80 Irish Members 
who maintain Mr. Gladstone’s majority 
are mostly returned by the votes of the 
least educated men, influenced by clerical 
intimidation. In my opinion, and in the 
opinion of almost every unprejudiced 
mind, the arguments against Home Rule 
are innumerable and overwhelming. 
From the Irish standpoint alone, your 
Lordships are justified in refusing to 
pass this Bill. From the Imperial point of 
view, as possessing property in Ireland 
and in England, I object to this measure 
because, in the event of Home Rule 
being granted, you would find a hostile 
Ireland with 60 miles of your shores. 
What would be the effect on India, on 
your Colonies, and on Foreign Powers if 
they were to see a surrender of this kind 
granted toa parcel of agitators, simply 
because they put forth demands that the 
Government dare not oppose? There 
is no finality whatever in this measure. 
Everyone who knows Ireland is aware 
that this Bill is looked upon only as a 
stepping-stone to separation. How can 
the noble Earl say that this is a final 
measure ? 

*Eart SPENCER: I never said so. 
I do not believe that a final measure 
could be introduced. 

THe Margurss or LONDON- 
DERRY: Thenthe noble Ear! agrees that 
separation is the result. Some of his sup- 
porters, amongst them Mr, W. O’Brien, 
have declared their determination not 
to accept any measure that does not 
give Ireland entire repeal. Mr. William 
O’Brien, M.P., at/ Ballaghadereen on 
December 6, 1891, said ;— 

“Whatever the future may bring, of one 
thing you may rest assured—that the Irish 
Party will never barter their independence as 
the ambassadors of an Irish nation, and that 
they will never accept any national settlement, 
any Home Rule settlement, that will not draw 
tke last fangs of landlordism, and that will not 
leave this old Irish race of our’s masters, and the 
landowners within the four seas of Holy I[re- 
land.” 

On another occasion Mr. O’Brien said—— 

“] take it that we are all united in demand- 
ing that the Irish Parliament, while it acts 
within its own province, shall be as free from 
Imperial meddling as the Parliaments of 
Australiaor Canada. That is to say, practically 


speaking, as free as air.” 
The Marquess of Londonderry 
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After that I do not think I have gone too 
far in saying that the Irish nation regard 
this measure merely as a stepping-stone 
to separation. Then, from the purely 
British point of view there are many ob- 
jections to this Bill. What, for instance, 
would be the effect of the presence in the 
House of Commons of 80 free lances pre- 
pared to sell their votes to whoever may 
be the highest bidder in order to oust the 
Government of the day? What have 
you to say to the increased taxation upon 
the British people, estimated at £500,000, 
and what will be our position in the 
event of a war? I now wish to put 
before your Lordships the objections to 
this measure from an Irish point of view. 
In the first place, the measure is not 
necessary. I am borne out in that state- 
ment by the representatives of commerce, 
education, capital, and certain branches 
of labour, by the Protestants of Ireland, 
by almost all the Nonconformists, and by 
tens of thousands of Roman Catholics. 
The interests of all these men are 
centred in Ireland, and they, therefore, 
would not go out of their way to oppose 
a measure like this unless they believed 
that it would bring ruin and misery to 
their country; and they will tell you 
that Home Rule means not only moral 
but material ruin. They will tell you 
that they distrust the present Leaders 
of the Irish Party. They believe that 
no truer words were ever written than 
those written by Mr. John Bright in his 
letter to Mr. Gladstone— 

“You deem them to be patriots. I hold them 

to be not patriots, but conspirators against the 
Crown and the Government of the United 
Kingdom.” 
Mr. Bright, like sensible men to-day, 
judged these men by their past, and not 
by their statements as to their future 
policy. The noble Earl opposite (Lord 
Spencer) bases his belief on the unknown 
future ; we base ours on the known past. 
We do not choose to expunge from our 
minds the record of these men in the 
noble Earl's facile fashion. We know 
them as the originators and promoters 
of the Plan of Campaign, which was 
declared illegal by the Judges of the 
land, and immoral by the Pope of Rome. 
We know them as the advocates of 
boycotting and intimidation, and we 
have not forgotten words like these, 
which were used by Mr. Dillon— 
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“When we come out of the struggle we will { 


remember who were the people's friends, and 
who were the people’s enemies ; and we will 
deal out our rewards to the one, and our punish- 
ments to the other.” 


We remember also that Mr. Dillon said | 


that a man who stood aside in the | not give up one point or one idea they consider 


struggle against landlordism, British | 
rule and coercion, was a dastard and a | 
coward, and that he and his children | 
would be remembered in the days near | 
at hand, when Ireland would be a free | 
nation. Surely we are justified in re- 
fusing to have men who have spoken in | 
this way put in authority over us. We 
did not hear much from the noble Earl 
about the future financial position of 
Ireland. My opinion is that the men | 
who showed their financial capacity by | 
their disastrous venture at New Tipperary, | 
and by almost ruining The Freeman's 
Journal, are not likely to manage suc- | 
cessfully the financial business of their 
country. Then we cannot forget the 
Report of the Special Commission of 
Judges, who found that these men had 
been guilty of a criminal conspiracy to 
coerce, intimidate, and drive out the 
English garrison, of seeking the total 
separation of Ireland from England, of 
inviting and accepting the co-operation 
of dynamitards like Patrick Ford, and of 
disseminating The Irish World, which 
preached the burning of English cities, 
and the murder of English subjects. 
Yet these are the people to whose tender 
mercies the Government propose to hand 
over the peaceful and law-abiding popu- 
lation of Ireland. Speaking in 1881, 
Mr. Gladstone said— 

“For nearly the first time in the history of 
Christendom a small body of men have arisen 
who are not ashamed to preach in Ireland the 
doctrine of public plunder.” 


And Sir William Harcourt once said— 


“We have heard the doctrine of the Land 
League expounded by the man (Mr. Dillon) 
who is an authority to explain it, and to-morrow 
every subject of the Queen will know that the 
doctrine so expounded is the doctrine of treason 
and assassination. To-morrow the 
civilised world will pronounce its judgment on 
this vile conspiracy. . . . The land League 
is an association which depends upon the sup- 
port of the Fenian conspiracy.’ 


The noble Earl himself, who when he 
was in Ireland and knew these men, 
before he allowed himself to truckle to 
this body of agitators, did not hesitate 
to say of them that they were das- 
tardly— 
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“But they will not terrify the English 
nation ; "— 
they have terrified the present Govern- 
ment— 


“the Government will face their enemies with 
a determination not to give in, and they will 


” 





it necessary to maintain 

*Eart SPENCER: I believe the 
noble Marquess is quoting from a speech 
of mine at Belfast ? I was then referring 
to the dynamiters and assassins which 
unfortunately had made their appearance 
in Ireland at that time. 

THe Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY: Yes; and I have quoted 

ssages to show that these Leaders were 
associated with the dynamiters. 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY : Did 
the finding of the Commission associate 
the Irish Leaders with the dynamiters ? 

THe Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY: Certainly. There is this 
passage— 

“ Inviting and accepting the co-operation of 
dynamitards like Patrick Ford and dissemina- 
ting The Irish World, which preached burning 
of English cities and murder of English sub- 
jects, 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
asked whether there was any finding 
that they were dynamiters, and the noble 
Marquess produces a passage of which I 
am perfectly well aware, but it is not 
the point. 

Tue Marevess or LONDON- 
DERRY : I quoted these statements to 
your Lordships to show the class of men 
to whom the Government propose to 
hand over the government of Ireland. 
We distrust them; you did distrust 
them. You know them now, but you do 
not dare to say you distrust them. We 
believe implicitly that the Ethiopian can- 
not change his skin nor the leopard his 
spots. The noble Earl in his speech 
last night seemed to imply that there 
might be a different class of persons 
in the Home Rule Parliament ; but I 
wish to ask him on what grounds he 
made that statement? Why are the 
present Leaders to be dislodged and to 
make place for others ? Do you think that 
this body of agitators, who have 
challenged the law and undergone im- 
prisonment, are going to put their in- 
terests on one side when the goal is 
reached and to retire into seclusion? I 
cannot believe that the inducement to 
enter the English Parliament was so 
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great, that the gates of the gaol were 
only a prelude to a seat there, or that 
these men will take a back seat and 
never appear again when Home Rule is 
granted. The noble Earl knows full 
well that if Home Rule is granted these 
men, who have maintained their system 
of intimidation and crime, will oceupy 
the foremost place iu the new Parliament. 
Now, my Lords, I have dealt, I think, 
with the moral objections to the pro- 
posals of the Government. I goon now 
to what is, perhaps, more important, and 
what may be described as the material 
objections. I say that even if the Leaders 
of the Nationa! Party were of an absolutely 
unimpeachable character the material 
objections would be as strong as ever. 
It is hardly necessary for me to explain 
to your Lordships that on account of the 
close and intimate connection of Ireland 
with Great Britain she enjoys enormous 
advantages. England is the richest and 
most important country in the world, and 
consequently by the fact of being connected 
with her Ireland enjoys advantages from 
the Imperial Government. There is en- 
joyed by the citizens of this country a 
freedom such as is hardly known in any 
other part of the world. Ireland knows 
that were any grievance to arise she may 
count on its being speedily and justly re- 
dressed ; but the main advantage that 
Ireland enjoys from her connection with 
@ great and rich country is the power she 
has possessed up till now of borrowing 
money at a cheap rate of interest for the 
purpose of benefiting all classes of the 
community. There is not a class that 
has not been benefited in this way. Ire- 
land, as you know, is a poor country. 
She has no minera! resources. I noticed 
that a noble Lord opposite in his speech 
to-day made out that Ireland was an 
El Dorado, but I say that Ireland has not 
the advantages you might expect her to 
have. She possesses no mineral wealth. 
She does not possess those great means of 
industry which this country possesses, 
and consequently her credit must be small 
when she wishes to obtain money for the 
purposes of developing her resources. 
In the «.:t 60 years nearly £40,000,000 
had bee advanced to Ireland on the 
eredit of Eugland for the purposes of rail- 
ways, harbours, and docks, the houses of 
the labourers and artisans, the public 
health, lunatic asylums, river drainage 
and navigation, the improvement of land, 


The Marquess of Londonderry 
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seed supplies, and the relief of distress, 
Almost every class of the community 
has benefited by that money. But these 
advances must necessarily cease if Home 
Rule is granted. These resources which 
I have just touched must remain unde- 
veloped ; the benefits which we have 
begun must necessarily remain uncom- 
pleted. For who will advance money to 
Ireland under a Home Rule Government ? 
Will any noble Lord opposite, or will 
any English capitalist, and is it likely 
in these circumstances that the British 
taxpayer will allow the English 
Government to advance money? Cer- 
tainly not. Because there is no security. 
Capitalists, taxpayers, and your Lord- 
ships yourselves will consider the 
character of the men to. whom you are to 
advance the money, and I do not think 
you will find anyone who will advance 
money to a Government manipulated by 
men who have preached and insisted on 
the doctrine of the repudiation of debt, 
and who have carried out that doctrine 
with a vengeance. What is to be the 
result in Ireland if no money is advanced ? 
There must be either bankruptcy or an 
increase of taxation. Can it be wondered 
at that anybody with anything to lose in 
Ireland regards the measure with alarm ? 
The fault of this is to be found in the 
fact that a great withdrawal of capital 
has taken place in Ireland. I find that 
there was a decrease of £16,000 in the 
deposits in the Post Office savings banks 
in June, 1993, as compared with June, 
1892, and a decrease of £160,000 in June 
last, as compared with December, 1892. 
Government funds had decreased in June, 
1893, by £759,000 as compared with 
June, 1892. I have said that capitalists 
have been betrayed by the present 
Government, whom they looked upon as 
staunch supporters of the Union under 
which they invested their capital. But 
there are many other classes which you 
have betrayed. You have betrayed the 
landlords of Ireland, the men whom the 
noble Lord opposite said it would be 
mean and treacherous to abandon. You 
have betrayed the Protestants of Ireland, 
many of whom were supporters of Mr. 
Gladstone up to 1886 ; you have betrayed 
Trinity College, you have betrayed the 
police, and you have betrayed the Civil 
servants. Ido not propose to enter at 
any length into those eases. But I would 
draw your Lordships’ attention to the 
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matter of the Civil servants, who have 
been praised by every Chief Secretary as 
having discharged their duty in an 
admirable, able, and efficient manner. 
They are at the present moment in a 
most desperate condition. If they retire 
now they receive a pension so small and 
so miserable that they could not exist 
upon it. In many cases they have 
sacrificed posts of a lucrative but a tem- 
porary character to obtain these permanent 
posts. If they retain their posts, at the 
end of five years they will be at the mercy 
of Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon, who have 
not hesitated to declare how they will 
treat them. Yet we are told that there is 
ample security. What is the security ? 
The Irish Legislative Council. That 
part of the Legislature was never dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons, because 
the Government dare not let it be known 
who the people are who elect that Coun- 
cil. They are men possessing land of 
a rateable value of £20; and those who 
know Ireland know what that repre- 
sents. Under the O'Hagan Jury Act 
of 1861 the same qualification was es- 
tablished for the common jury. But these 
men were found so liable to intimidation 
that trial by them was a perfect farce, 
and they were abolished by the noble 
Earl opposite himself. Then the 
qualification was raised to £30, and in 
1876 it was raised by the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield to £40 ; and even then 
it was found that the men were so open 
to intimidation that the Clare Assizes 
had actually tobe abandoned. But these 
£40 men are too good, and the Govern- 
ment return to the £20 qualification, 
which they themselves abolished. I am 
glad that the Lord Lieutenant is present 
to-night, because I have come across a 
speech of his which requires some ex- 
planation. Speaking at Devizes in 1892 
the noble Lord said— 

“He would like to ask the Tories exactly 
what it was the Protestants of Ulster were 
afraid of. The demand for information was not 
an impertinent one, for, if it could be shown 
that there was any serious risk of persecution, 
he would not support any Home Rule scheme 
that did not promise every possible safe- 
guard.” 

That speech was made on the Ist of 
April. I ask the noble Lord whether 
he adheres to that statement, and whe- 
ther he thinks the £20 qualification is a 
sufficient safeguard for the minority ? I 
now come to the main objection to the 
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Bill—an obstacle of an overwhelming 
and insuperable character—the attitude 
of the Ulster Protestants. I would first 
answer a question put by the noble Eari 
yesterday—Have the Ulster people a 
right to oppose what Parliament decides ? 
I ask him in reply— Has Parliament 
any right to force down the throat of Ulster 
a measure which not only they detest, but 
which the majority of the people of Great 
Britain detest also?” I ask him further, 
if he is so determined that Ulster should 
obey Parliament, why the Government 
does not at once go to the country and 
ask the people if they support the 
measure and are willing to coerce Ulster ? 
The Government dare not; but the 
country is beginning to understand 
this measure; and it will declare 
with no uncertain voice that Ulster 
shall not submit herself to this 
tyranny. That Ulster objects to this 
measure no man will deny. But let me 
say solemnly and deliberately that, 
though Ulster will accept the edict of the 
Imperial Parliament, be it led by the 
present Prime Minister or by the ex- 
Prime Minister, cheerfully and willingly 
in the future as she has done in the past, 
she will not submit for one moment to 
place her neck beneath the yoke of Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien and consent to 
obey the dictates of the National League. 
Mr. Dillon has said—“ We have managed 
the South, and we will manage the 
North.” But Ulster will not be managed, 
Ulster has never bragged or blustered. 
[ Ministerial cries of “ Ob! ")] When? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Con- 
tinually. They never stop. 

THe Marevess or LONDON- 
DERRY : When ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
shall apply the words to the speech of the 
noble and Jearned Lord this evening. 

Tue Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY : Ulster has never bragged. I 
say that we have never boasted nor 
blustered in Ulster, but we know our 
position, and we will not recede a jot 
from it. We know well what Ulster is. 
Previous to the Union Ulster was the 
poorest of the four Provinces. She had 
none of the advantages of the other three 
Provinces. She had not the grazing 
pastures of Connaught or of Munster, nor 
the great harbours of Cork ; but what is 
the position she occupies now ? Agricul- 
turally speaking, she is the garden of 
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Treland, and from the commercial point 
of view her chief cities rank as high as 
some of the large cities of England and 
Scotland. It was, therefore, proposed 
that the people of Ulster, with all the 
fruits of their energy and industry, should 
be handed over to a body of men whom she 
hated and who hated her. In order to 
prove the value of land in Ulster by the 
price of the tenant-right in that Province, 
I may state that in 1892, on the Somerset 
estate, in Antrim, the tenant right of a 
farm was sold for 24} years’ purchase ; 
on January 3, 1893, a farm in County 
Down was sold for 27 years’ purchase, 
and on April 12, in County Tyrone, 
one was sold for 77 years’ purchase. 
I come now to the City of Belfast, 
and wish to show your Lordships 
the enormous strides which have been 
made there since the Union. The 
population of Belfast in 1800 was under 
19,000 ; now it is 275,000. The number 
of inhabited houses was about 3,000; 
now they number 60,000. The number 
of ships entering the harbour in 1800 
was 777 ; now the number is 8,304, and 
the tonnage amounted to 55,268 tons, as 
against 2,053,637 tons in 1893. ‘The 
income of the harbour was £2,748; at 
present it is £129,864. The Customs 
Revenue in 1784 was £101,376; in 
1893 it was £2,376,511. Another great 
industry was the linen trade. In 1850 
the number of persons employed in the 
linen trade was 21,121; in 1890 the 
number was 64,000, while on bleaching 
greens and in other processes connected 
with the finishing of linens there were 
50,000 persons, making in all a total of 
114,000. The annual value of the linen 
trade is estimated at £1,200,000 per 
annum. Though Ulster has been guilty 
of no bluster, she has this enormous 
stake in the country, and she is not going 
to give it up without a struggle. She is 
taking precautions to guard herself in 
the future, and there have been enrolled 
under the Ulster Defence Union 170,000 
men. These men have elected 600 
delegates to represent them in a great 
Convention at Belfast in October, and I 
have no doubt that at the meeting of 
these delegates a resolution will be passed 
absolutely declining to submit to any 
edicts that may emanate from Mr. Dillon 
or Mr. O’Brien if an Irish Parliament is 
established on College Green. There 
had been no less a sum than £250,000 
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advanced in connection with this Body. 
And let me tell your Lordships that that 
sum of money, large as it is, does 
not consist entirely of the thousands 
of the rich, but to a large extent is com- 
posed of the pennies of the poor. I main- 
tain that that shows the determination 
of the people of Ulster to resist to the 
utmost any attempt that may be made to 
set up a Department on College Green. 
I wish that any of your Lordships who 
are ignorant of Ireland could visit Ulster; 
you would then see what the determina- 
tion of the people is. I trust implicitly 
to the people of England ; I know they 
will not desert us. I ask your Lord- 
ships to remember that on Friday you 
have to decide whether you will assent 
to the disintegration of the Empire. I 
ask you for a moment to consider the 
measure moved by the noble Earl and the 
rejection moved by the noble Duke. In 
favour of the measure is the Prime 
Minister of England, who has proved to 
have sold himself body and soul to the 
Nationalist Party. And behind him 
stand his Colleagues, who have been un- 
able to resist the moral influence of the 
Prime Minister to carry this measure 
through the House of Commons. It is 
common talk that supporters of the Go- 
vernment would not have voted for this 
measure if they had not believed that this 
House would throw it out. You are 
asked to pass the Bill by the Naticnalists, 
who have supported boycotting, the 
Plan of Campaign, intimidation, crime, 
and cruelty. You are asked to reject it 
by the majority of the people of England 
and of Great Britain, and by those who 
represent the wealth, industry, ana intelli- 
gence of Ireland. Can you hesitate for 
one moment ? I make no appeal to noble 
Lords opposite who, whatever their con- 
victions may be, are tied body and soul 
to their Party. I appeal to all the rest 
of your Lordships, and I will ask you to 
remember that the eyes of every member 
of every nation of the civilised world are 
upon you. Your enemies are hoping, 
and your friends fearing, that in a moment 
of temporary aberration you will carry a 
measure that will ruin Ireland. In con- 
clusion, I will suggest the spirit in which 
your votes should be given by quoting 
words once used by the noble Marquess 
the Leader of the Opposition, who said— 

“T have no fear of the conduct of the House 
of Lords in this respect. I am quite sure, whatever 
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judgment may be passed on us, whatever pre- 
dictions may be made, be your term of existence 
long or short, you will never consent to act 
except as a free, independent House of the 
Legislature, and that you will consider any 
other more timid or subservient course as at 
once unworthy of your traditions, unworthy of 
your honour, and, most of all, unworthy of the 
nation you serve.” 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
observed that the Bill before the House 
was the biggest Bill which had ever been 
submitted to Parliament. It was the 
biggest in the Constitutional changes 
which it proposed, and in the possible con- 
sequences which it might hereafter entail, 
and it was for the Government which 
proposed a Bill of that character to 
justify the measure to the House. It 
was for them to show that this measure, 
which admittedly went far beyond any- 
thing that they had ever proposed before, 
was required, and that there was every 
chance of its working successfully, and, 
above all, that it was just to the minority 
of Ireland. Yet every speech delivered 
on the Government side seemed to him 
carefully to avoid the provisions of 
the Bill altogether. It was a strange 
thing that not one single word had 
been heard from the Government of 
justification with regard to the constitu- 
tion of the two Houses of the new 
Legislature, although in the opinion of 
many persons it was on the constitu- 
tion of the Legislature that the 
working of the measure and _ the 
future of Ireland must necessarily 
depend. He was surprised to find his 
noble Friend Lord Brassey a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government, because, as 
far as he could make out, he agreed with 
nothing in the Bill except the general 
principles of Home Rule, and he proposed 
a variety of Amendments not one of which 
had the slightest chance of being accepted 
by the Government. In the first place, 
he knocked down the number of Irish 
Members at Westminster from 80 to 35, 
and he had other schemes of his own, one 
of which was that a Commission should 
be appointed on the Irish Land Question. 
His noble Friend Lord Ribblesdale made 
an able and interesting speech; the 
only fault he had to find with it was that 
it had nothing to do with the Bill. His 
noble Friend said he had, like the rest of 
the Liberal Unionists, hardened his 
heart and resisted Home Rule. He 
asked for a sign, and that sign was given 
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by the Election of 1892. He was sur- 
prised his noble Friend said that, because 
he remembered having had the honour of 
being on a Unionist platform with him, 
and he did not remember the date at 
which his noble Friend left the Party, 
but it was long before the Election of 
1892, which appeared to have exercised 
so converting and potent an influence 
upon him. Lastly, they had bad the 
Speech of Lord Playfair, who said that 
the Duke of Argyll made a long speech 
not connected with the Bill. But it was 
not the duty of the noble Duke to defend 
the Bill. Lord Playfair made a long and 
able speech, in the course of which he 
added and subtracted and proved to 
his own satisfaction that this Bill 
was supported by the majority in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
but he never addressed himself to 
a single clause of the measure, 
He would not follow his noble Friend 
into all his additions and subtractions, 
but he would say that this Bill had been 
carried in another place solely by Irish 
votes, owing to the fact that Ireland was 
greatly over-represented in the Imperial 
Parliament. Had noble Lords who had 
brought forward this measure thoroughly 
considered the problem they had laid 
before the House ? Was this Bill to be 
limited to Ireland, for, if not, it ceased 
to be Home Rule and became Federation. 
If they extended local Parliaments here- 
after to Scotland and England then there 
would be a sort of triarchy with an Im- 
perial Parliament to control it. He asked 
the other day whether the Government 
intended to give a Parliament to Scot- 
land, and he was told that nothing of the 
kind was desired, and that the Govern- 
ment had not ‘taken any thought with 
regard to it. That was an easy way of 
conducting the Government of the 
country. After bringing in an impor- 
tant measure, which dealt with the Con- 
stitution of Ireland and struck at the 
roots of the Imperial Parliament, they 
had not a conception how far they were 
going to persevere in this policy—indeed 
they had not a policy at all. He would 
now turn shortly to the details of the 
Bill. There was, in the first place, the 
great question of the land, which was the 
most important question of all. The noble 
Earl who moved the Second Reading 
recanted his opinions as to the necessity 
of dealing with the Land Question at 
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the same time as the question of the 
Parliament. He remembered that his 
noble Friend did not speak in any great 
praise of the Ashbourne Acts ; on the 
contrary, he predicted that they would 
fail. And he on that ‘question said in 
1889, the year of the first Ashbourne Act, 
that it had failed, and he would like to 
ask his noble Friend had those Acts any- 
thing to do with his conversion? It 
looked to him as though his noble Friend 
was looking for a way to escape from 
those extremely strong opiuions that he 
bad uttered at other times, and he fell 
back upon this the last straw. Whether 
his reputation would suffer or not he (Lord 
Camperdown) could not say; but if he 
did consider those reasons were sufficient 
to warrant his changing his opinions, did 
he look upon them as good now? He 
must do or else it was difficult to suppose 
his noble Friend would hand over the 
Irish landlords to the tender mercies of 
an Irish Parliament. If in that case his 
noble Friend felt any doubt as to what 
was likely to happen, let him turn to the 
utterances of the Nationalists. The 
Leader of the Anti-Parnellite Party had, 
at the Irish Nationalist Convention, made | 
it clear what the landlords might expect 
from the Irish Legislature at the end of 
three years. There was no way for the 
Irish landlord to get out of his position 
except by sale to his tenants and no 
other person, for no person would buy. 
He thought that that condition of things 
would induce the landlords to be reason- 
able and possibly liberal; moreover, it 
was extremely probable that the prospect 
before them at the end of three years would 
induce the landlords to sell as soon as 
possible. He would have very much 
liked to hear something from the Govern- 
ment with regard to the constitution of | 
the Assembly which was to be repre- 
sented by the present constituencies. 
Those constituencies most unfairly repre- 
sented the real opinion of Ireland ; and 
when they were establishing a new 
Legislature, it was absolutely intolerable | 
and unfair that they should accept and | 
perpetuate a state of things which gave 
undue representation to the decaying 
towns and the small constituencies of the 
South at the expense of the loyal popu- 
lation of the North. If due considera- 
tion was to be given to population six 
years hence, why was it not to be given 
now? Why had the boundaries of the 
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constituencies not been marked by 
Boundary Commissioners ? Why were 


Newry, Kilkenny, and Galway, with a 
population of 44,000, to have three 
seats, while County Down, with 35,000 
electors, was to have only the same 
number, and while Belfast, with 38,000 
electors, was to have only four Members ? 
Why was Dublin University to be en- 
tirely disfranchised ? The Prime Minister 
said there was no disfranchisement ; but if 
they examined the Schedule there was, 
He believed one of the reasons was that 
it had consistently returned Members 
who were not in community of feeling 
with the present Prime Minister. Under 
the Second Schedule there would iu 
every case be a gain to the Nationalists 
and a loss to the Loyalists. It was quite 
impossible to make it a complete system, 
As to the financial scheme, which had 
undergone such frequent alteration, 
they bad been told by Lord Spencer that 
the bargain was a good one for his 
country ; but, as to that, he had never 
made any attempt to prove it, and until 
more effective arguments than had yet 
been adduced were brought forward to 
prove this, he should doubt whether the 
noble Earl's view was correct. As things 
stood, Great Britain was to beara cost of 
collection in connection with the Revenue 
amounting to £200,000, and was to 
pay an allowance of £500,000 a year 
to Ireland for an unlimited period. The 
most significant thing with regard to this 
financial scheme was that all Irishmen 
were agreed as to its being ungenerous. 
They apparently thought that it was the 
duty, nay, the privilege, of this country 
not only to provide Ireland with a Par- 
liament, but also to provide that Parlia- 
ment with a surplus. In providing this 
surplus the Prime Minister had acted very 
much in the same way as he (the noble 
Lord) had acted when at Eton, and 
which, he dared say, many of them had 
with regard to a sum in arithmetic. They 
turned to the end of the book and looked 
at the answer, and, having got the 
answer, they then ingeniously devised 
some scheme by which they arrived at the 
necessary figure. There might be a 
surplus, but it could not be proved in any 
way. With respect to the subject of the 
Irish Members, it struck him as strange 
that the Government should not have 
discovered that the plan of partial 
retention was unworkable until after 
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they had incorporated it in the Bill and 
brought it before Parliament. The noble 
Duke below him had said it was im- 
possible to exclude the Irish Members, 
because if they did, they taxed them 
without giving them a representation. 
The Unionist Party believed that there 
would be much intrigue as a consequence 
of the plan finally adopted by the Go- 
vernment. The Prime Minister, on 
February 13, in introducing the Bill, 
said— 

“If some large question of controversy en- 
tirely British, but still deep and vital, were 
severing the two great Parties in this House, 
and the Members of those Parties knew that 
whichever could bring forward the 80 Irish 
Representatives, or a large contingent of them, 
would carry the day, I am afraid of this pos- 
sible opening of the door to wholesale and 
dangerous political intrigue. I dread a state of 
things through which there may be an opening 
to intrigue, with the result that British ques- 
tions may be decided on Irish motives... ... 
I confess that I and my colleagues have not 
been able to face such a contingency as this.” 
Yet on July 13, under pressure of 
political necessity, the Prime Minister 
found himself well able to face the con- 
tingency, and what was now wanted was 
some adequate reason which led him 
to adopt that which he had _pre- 
viously declared would be entirely 
wrong. The most important speech 
delivered from the Irish Benches on 
this Bill was that of Mr. Redmond 
on the Third Reading, in which he said 
that the word “ provisional ” was written 
on every line of the Bill, and that no one 
would dare to say that it would be 
accepted as a final settlement. What 
would be the result. In three years from 
this time there would be a great land 
struggle in Ireland. He _ thought 
that in their dealings with Ulster 
they were taking upon themselves a 
great and grave responsibility. In six 
years there would be a great financial 
struggle, and a financial struggle in the 
House of Commons. The 80 Irish 
Members would be always en evidence, 
because whenever it came to Irish 
interests they would always be found 
fighting together. How could their 
Lordships pass the Bill upon the case, or, 
rather, no case, presented by the Go- 
vernment? The Government were in 
exactly the same position as pro- 
moters of a bogus Bill before a private 
Committee. The Bill ought to be re- 
jected, because they had nothing to say 
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in defence of its provisions. In the 
words of the noble Duke who spoke that 
night, their Lordships could not but 
know well the deception practised by 
the Prime Minister on the country and 
on the House of Commons. He could 
not forget an auswer given by the Prime 
Minister to Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Prime Minister promised over and over 
again to bring forward the 9th clause, 
but at the last moment he rose and pro- 
posed the omission of that provision. 
When the Prime Minister was asked by 
Mr. Chamberlain whether he did not give 
that undertaking, he replied—*“I knew 
the object of your question, and I was 
determined to defeat your purpose.” 
That was an extraordinary proceeding. 
Was that the sort of action the Prime 
Minister ought to take in the House of 
Commons? He called their attention to 
the changes that had been made in this 
Bill in the present Session. They had 
got a new clause which had not been 
half debated, and which had been 
closured and passed, and they had not 
had a word of explanation as to that, and 
the Bill must fall by its own weight, they 
being unable to make any case in its 
favour. Was the House of Lords bound 
to accept every Bill of every kind that 
obtained a scratch majority in the House 
of Commons? If so, what was the use 
of their Lordships’ Chamber at all ? 
They had only one course to take in duty 
to the country—they must reject the 
Bill. He had no fear of the judgment 
of the people. He thought he could 
persuade them that there was no reason 
why an Irishman should have three votes 
while an Englishman or a Scotchman 
had only one, and why an Irish Parlia- 
ment was to be set up and paid for by 
increasing the burdens of the English 
and Scotch taxpayers. He had no fear 
that when the Bill was fully explained 
to the electors they would declare that it 
was wrong to pass a measure which com- 
mitted the decision of British affairs to a 
band of irresponsible Members. 
*Viscount CROSS: I wish to address 
to your Lordships a few words on the 
question of finance in connection with 
the Bill. I am quite aware that the pro- 
positions contained in this Bill and the 
principles on which it is founded are so 
radically unsound that it will be quite 
impossible for this Government or for 
any Government to present a good Bill 
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to your Lordships on the subject. But 
there is one matter which I think, at all 
events, we are entitled to have from any 
Government which presents a Bill of 
this kind—namely, that it contains in its 
pages the deliberate convictions of the 
Government themselves, and also the 
deliberate convictions of the House of 
Commons. I maintain as strongly as 
possible that this Bill does not contain 
the deliberate convictions of Her Majesty’s 
Government. We had in 1886 a speech 
from the Prime Minister when he first 
introduced this subject to Parliament. 
He then said, after he had given all the 
consideration to it he could before he 
brought the subject forward, there were 
two initiatory propositions and principal 
parts of the Bill. Whatarethey ? The 
first was that the Irish representation at 
Westminster should cease; the second 
was that the fiscal unity of the Empire 
should be absolutely maintained. These 
were the vital principles. They are not 
found in this Bill. There was a third 
proposition which he made at the same 
time, and on which, at that moment, he 
laid equal stress, and that was that in 
order to be a good plan it must be a real 
settlement for the Irish Question. That 
is not found in this Bill, One more 
quotation from the Prime Minister. He 
said— 

“It is perfectly clear that if Ireland is to 

have a domestic Legislature, the Irish Peers and 
Irish Representatives cannot come here to have 
control over English and Scotch affairs. That 
I understand to be admitted.” 
But that is not found in the Bill. We 
do not yet know what are the deliberate 
opinions of the Government as to whether 
the Irish Representatives ought to be or 
ought not to be here. We have had 
three plans. First the Irish Members 
are to be out; next they are to be in and 
out; and now they are tobe in. Which 
plan represents the deliberate conviction 
of Her Majesty’s Government ? That I 
think we are entitled to know. What 
did Lord Spencer say on this very in-and- 
out plan yesterday? He said _ it 
was perfectly impossible as a practical 
measure. 
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“ How was it possible to have a Government 
supported at one time by one body of men and 
at another time by another body of men?” 


If that was the conviction of the Govern- 
ment, as it was of Lord Spencer, why 
was that plan laid before Parliament ? 
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| Then as to fiscal unity, as to the contri- 
bution of Ireland, we should like to 
| know the deliberate conviction of the 
Government on that point. We have 
/had three plans submitted. We have 
had the tribute, or lump sum; we have 
| had the allocation of the Customs, and 
|/now we have the quota. We should 
like to know why these three plans have 
been presented so rapidly the one after 
the other? We do not want to hear 
about the best and easiest means the 
| Government could find for passing the 
| Bill through Parliament, but we want 
‘to hear the deliberate convictions of the 
| Government. These clauses are not 
| the expression of the deliberate opinion 
|of the House of Commons, because 
the House of Commons has not been 
| allowed to discuss this question of finance, 
, Your Lordships seldom interfere with 
‘financial questions ; but never before in 
|my long Parliamentary experience have 
I heard of a Bill dealing with financial 
| matters which was sent up to the House 
of Lords without having been deliberated 
on by the House of Commons. The 
| Speaker of the House of Commons comes 
|from time to time to the Bar of the 
| House and asks for recognition of his 
| privileges, among which are freedom of 
| debate and freedom of speech, and Her 
| Majesty has always readily granted the 
| privilege ; but what Her Imperial Majesty 
| always grants this imperious Minister has 
'refused. I might say a few words about 
‘the three different policies of finance. 
First of all, the proposition of 1886 
was that the Irish people should pay a 
lump sum; why was that plan not 
reproduced in 1893? It had been very 
strongiy pressed on the House of Com- 
mons by the Prime Minister, and the 
only reason the right hon. Gentleman 
gave for dismissing it was that the 
“Method of providing by a lump sum we 
thought naturally disappeared with the adop- 
tion of the new plan as to the retention of the 
Irish Members.” 
I do not see the connection. I am glad, 
however, that plan has been produced. 
In that plan the contribution by the 
Irish Government towards the cost of 
police was to continue at £1,000,000, 
and the savings made by the Irish 
Government were not to go into their 
pockets, but into the Imperial Exche- 
quer. Another question of importance 
was the collection of the Revenue, and 
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according to the plan of the Government 
the cost of collection was without dis- 


pute put on the Irish Exchequer, and | 


not upon the English Exchequer. We 
need not discuss that second plan, be- 
cause it was based on estimates in which 
upon discussion we found a mistake had 
been made of £350,000, The third plan 
is that of this Bill; it is said that Ire- 
land should pay something like what she 
does now. There are great objections to 
that plan; they were stated by the 
Prime Minister himself ; and they seem 
to me to be insuperable. He said there 
was no difficulty as to the Excise, but 
there was great difficulty as to the 
Customs in distinguishing between the 
respective consumptions of Ireland and 
of Great Britain. No answer has been 
given to that question. You do not 
mean to say that within the last 
three months the Customs have 
found some way out of the difficulty 
which they could not see before. The 
second difficulty of the Prime Minister, 
which appears to be equally insuperable, 
is that Irish finance would be exposed 
to inconvenient shocks from changes 
made in the English Budget for Imperial 
reasons. Let us follow that out. If the 
Sngar Duties had not been repealed you 
would have seen the effect of it imme- 
diately. There is a great ery amongst a 
certain class of people, and I think a 
reasonable one, that we should have a 
free breakfast table. Let us say the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
future, wishing to get a little popularity; 
acceded to this cry of the free break- 
fast table. Then there would have to 
be extra taxation to meet the difference 
lost in that way, and then the Irish Ex- 
chequer would lose £502,000 a year, and 


in that case what would become of the | 


Irish surplus? Let me take a natural 
corollary from the objection stated by the 


Prime Minister. We all know the finance | 


of each year varies in two respects—either 
the Revenue increases or the Expenditure 


increases, or both may happen—and the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has to meet | 


the difficulty by revising his Budget. 
But he cannot do it. He is tied down 
by the bargain with the Irish Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and if he touches oue 
of the taxes he interferes with the sur- 
plus to be given to the Irish Government. 
There is the duty on dried fruits, about 
whica there is some considerable clamour. 
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to £40,000 a year. There is a question 
which we may be forced into by foreign 
complications—the Wine Duties. Ire. 
land’s share of the Wine Duties is 
£104,000 a year, but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of England would be 
bound to send over to Ireland and say— 
“T am bound to alter this financial 
arrangement of mine ; I must consult you 
before I can do it; otherwise I shall not 
be fulfilling the bargain with Ireland.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
other day, in reply to this objection, said 
he had now a Local Budget and an Im- 
perial Budget to arrange, and that it 
would be no more difficult to deal with 
this new system than with the old. What 
an absurd answer for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to make! The contribu- 
tion which he makes to local expenditure 
is entirely in his own hands; he can do 
exactly as he likes ; he has nobody to 
consult. But with an Irish Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he cannot put his finger 


‘on a tax, direct or indirect. Whichever 


he touches, he touches the surplus which 
you have given to the Irish Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Irish Chan- 
cellor says—“No; there is a treaty; 
you are depriving me, and have no 
right to touch these things without 
my consent.” Let me _ take the 
third objection. “We should,” says 
the Prime Minister, “under this system 
give to Imperial officers a meddling and 
intervening power in relation to Irish 
fiscal affairs.” What is the answer to 
that ? That you have given the power to 


_ these 80 Irish Members of meddling and 


interfering in English affairs. Do you 
suppose the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will stir one foot or hand in anything 
which jmight affect the surplus without 
the strong intervention of these 80 Irish 
Members who will be there as Delegates ? 
I should like to consider the result of this 
particular bargain. The first question 
that arises is, What does Ireland con- 
tribute at present to the general expenses 
of the country ? The general Revenue, 
according to the Returns placed in our 
hands, in 1892-3 is £96,000,000. The 
Irish contribution is £7,600,000, but, 
deducting the amouvt expended by the 
United Kingdom on Ireland, the balance 
left for the Imperial Exchequer is 
£2,103,000. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has tdken an average of three 
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years, and he says that £2,100,000 may 
be taken as the sum to be contributed by 
Ireland for Imperial purposes, That is 
what she does pay, but what ought she 
to pay ? The Prime Minister said that 
the best test is the amount paid on the 
Death Duties. In 1886 he laid down 
that 1-l5th was the proportion which 
Treland ought to pay. I believe that the 
Death Duties have been somewhat con- 
siderably reduced since that time. There- 
fore I am willing to adopt the contention 
of the Government and say that 1-18th 
would represent the proportion which 
Ireland ought to pay in 1893 according 
to the Death Duties. Now take the 
total for the whole of the Three King- 
doms, and it is admitted on all hands that 
the amount required is £60,576,000. 
One-eighteenth of that will come out at 
£3,350,000, and that is the sum which, 
according to the Prime Minister, Ireland 
ought to pay towards Imperial Expendi- 
ture ; but what would she pay under the 
Bill ? The average contributed by Ire- 
land in the last three years has been 
£2,262,000. You are going to make 
them a present of one-third of the cost of 
the police, or £486,000, which reduces 
her contribution to Imperial Expenditure 
to £1,776,000. A further amount of 
£224,000 has to be deducted as the cost of 
collection, so that Ireland will really 
have to pay £1,552,000, which is not 
1-18th, nor 1-15th, but 1-40th. That is 
a question which ought to be discussed 
before the constituencies. Then they 
turn round and say that the cost of the 
police ought to be an Imperial charge. 
The result is that the British taxpayers 
will have to pay £700,000 a year, at 
least, for the bargain which the Govern- 
ment have made. Do you think that the 
people of this country had any notion 
that they would be called upon to pay 
this sum ? The arrangement for the col- 
lection of taxes, involving an annual 
expenditure of more than £200,000, had 
no place in the scheme of 1886, and the 
proposals respecting the police are 
totally different from those made then. 
This is the price which the Government 
propose that we should pay, and for 
what? In order that they may buy 80 
Irish votes. Your masters will not be 
contented with anything less. The dish 
had to be flavoured to suit the palates of 
those who were to enjoy it, and they 
said somehow or other-we must have 
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£500,000. All these accounts are cooked 
in order that this sum may be arrived at. 
I do not believe that the people yet 
understand this. We were told that 
when this Home Rule measure was 
passed the English Parliament would be 
relieved of all Irish business. But what 
are the facts? We have to pay £700,000, 
and 80 Members from Ireland are to be 
present in the House of Commons. Do 
you think those Irish Members will let 
you rest ? No; if you set up these tyrants 
they will tyrannise over you. The 
English people had, at all events, reason 
to believe in 1886 that under the scheme 
then proposed they would get rid of the 
Irish Members and of the Irish Question. 
If the Government wish to know the 
opinion of the English people upon these 
points, let them put on the Estimates a 
Vote of £700,000 for the cost of the 
Home Rule Bill; or let them bring in a 
Bill to place this amount on the Conso- 
lidated Fund. Their proposals would 
then be made short work of in the 
House of Commons and the country, and 
you will dispose of this Home Rule Bill 
for once and for ever. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Riron): I hope your Lordships will 
allow me, even at this late hour, to make 
some observations on the course of this 
Debate. I would beg at once to point 
out that only one supporter of this Bill 
has had an opportunity of speaking to- 
night. Of course, in the present cireum- 
stances of the House, there are many more 
Members who are opposed to the Bill 
than support it ; but I think there ought 
to be some limit to the exercise of the 
power of your overwhelming majority, 
and that you ought to allow a larger 
amount of time to the minority than 
you have done to-night. We had at 
the outset of the Debate this evening, 
in the eloquent speech from the Duke 
of Argyll, a long treatise on Irish 
history from the point of view he 
takes of the subject. I will not follow 
my noble Friend upon that point, but 
will content myself by saying that in 
respect to Irish history, and especially 
the Union, I would rather take as an 
authority the history of ‘Mr. Lecky than 
I would the history of the Duke of 
Argyll. Before I proceed to speak of 
the provisions of the Bill, I am impelled 
to notice the course of this Debate in one 
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respect. Noble Lords who oppose the 
Government seem perfectly unable to 
imagine that we could have had any 
good or honourable motive for adopting 
the policy of this Bill. I am quite sure 
that this must arise from your not 
having followed the arguments that 
have been deduced in favour of this 
measure. I think that already there 
have been given to you in the course 
of these two nights, by the few 
persons supporting the Bill who have 
been allowed to address you, some reasons 
of no small weight, quite apart from those 
charges of desiring to buy the support 
of the Irish Members that form the stock 
and staple of the speeches of our 
opponents. 


laid before you many instances of 
the fatal tendency of English reme- 
dial legislation in Ireland to be 
always too late, and my noble Friend 
Lord Playfair, in his able speech, 
spoke about the commercial condi- 
tion of Ireland during the years it has 
been governed under the present system. 
But still your Lordships think that these 
reasons cannot have weight with honest 
men, and that there is some concealed 
and improper object in the policy which 
we are pursuing. We held at the Elec- 
tion of 1886, and our assertion has since 
been proved up to the hilt, that there are 
but two methods of governing Ireland ; 
we said that there was no choice except 
between conciliation and coercion. We 
believed that the policy of coercion pur- 
sued for 87 years through 87 Coercion 
Acts had been proved to have failed for the 
purpose for which Government is esta- 
blished in free countries. What were 
the last experiences of coercion at the time 
of the Election of 1886? They were the 
Coercion Acts administered by Mr. Forster 
and Lord Spencer. With respect to 
Mr. Forster’s Act, it is now admitted on 
all hands that it was a failure. I had 
nothing to do with that Act, because 
I was not in this country at the time. 
The Act which followed and which was 
administered by Lord Spencer produced 
good results in respect of the diminution 
of crime ; but my noble Friend himself has 
told you in the course of this Debate 
that, having administered that Act to 
the best of his ability, the result of that 
administration left upon his mind the 
conviction that a policy of that descrip- 
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My noble Friend Lord | 
Spencer, in opening this discussion, | 
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tion never could produce that which I 
venture to say is the great end of govern- 
ment, the contentment of the people. 
But, apart from that experience of the 
failure of coercion, we have another 
important circumstance which took place 
in 1885, and again in 1886. In 1884 
Parliament for the first time gave to the 
Irish people the same franchise that the 
people of England enjoyed. To that 
measure the Duke of Devonshire was 
a party. Why did you do that? Did 
you extend the franchise to the Irish 
people because you wanted to disregard 
their opinions, or did you do it in order 
that you might get in Parliament a better 
representation and a fuller expression of 
the feelings of the Irish people? What 
was the result? The supporters of the 
|Home Rule policy were returned by an 
overwhelming majority both in 1885 and 
in 1886. The result of the reduction of 
'the franchise was the return of over- 
whelming Nationalist majorities in 1885 
/and 1886, and that is a fact which cannot 
'be disregarded, and is a circumstance 
| which may reasonably lead men to think 
| that a new policy with regard to Ireland 
| ought to be pursued. There were also in 
| 1885 some remarkable expressions of 
opinion upon the question of the state of 
Ireland ; and the late Lord Carnarvon, ina 
| speech in your Lordships’ House, said— 
| “TI have been astonished to find that ever 
oe 1847, with some short intervals that 
are hardly worth mentioning, Ireland has 
lived under coercive legislation. No sane 
man can admit that this is a satisfactory or a 
wholesome state of things. It does seem to me 
that it is very desirable, if possible, that we should 
extricate ourselves from this miserable habit 
and aim at some wholesome and better solution. 
But more than being undesirable, I hold that 
such legislation is practically impossible if it 
is to be continuously and indefinitely re- 
enacted.” 
I am bound to say that these words made 
a deep impression on me, and J might 
add that before I returned to this country 
from India I had come to the conclusion 
that I would not again, unless under very 
exceptional circumstances, be a party to 
a policy of coercion. There was another 
description of Irish government as it 
then stood, and still stands, given 
by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, when he was still 
in the service of the Crown. He de- 
scribed the system of government in 
Ireland as depending on 30,000 bayonets, 
and com it to Russia's government 
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of Poland or Venice under Austria, and | 


finally said— 

“ The time has come to reform altogether the 
absurd and irritating anachronism which is 
known as Dublin Castle.” 

It is impossible for responsible persons to 
use such language without leading men 
to think whether such a system ought 
not to be stopped. It is, therefore, quite 
needless for the noble Marquess to seek 
for some sinister motive for the change 


of policy adopted by the Liberal Party. | 


We took the experience of the past to 
heart. We took your teaching to heart. 
To us it seemed that a policy of con- 


ciliation was the only policy by which we | 


could deliver Ireland from coercion, or by 
which we can reform the irritating 
anachronism of Dublin Castle. For my 
part, I give all honour to the late Lord 
Carnarvon and his Colleagues. In 1885 
they set us an example. The only 
difference between them and us is that 
they have withdrawn their hands from 
the plough and we have gone forward. 


Tue Margvuess or SALISBURY : 
What plough ? 
*Tue Marquess or RIPON: The 


ending of the miserable habit of coercion | 


and the anachronism of Dublin Castle. 
Our policy is a full and complete con- 
cession to the Irish people of the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. 

Tue Maregvess or SALISBURY : 
Does the noble Marquess mean to 
suggest that we intended to give Home 
Rule to the Irish people ? 

*Tnue Marquess or RIPON: You 
told the publie from these Benches that 
the system of coercion was a bad one, 
and that it should be abandoned ; and 
you were on the look out for a better 
method of government. I do not want 
to carry you further than your words. 
But such words cannot be spoken in the 
Parliament of thiscountry without making 
a great change in the position of any ques- 
tion. Our policy, then, is to give a full 
and free power to the Irish people 
to manage their own Irish affairs. 
That policy implies a trust in the Irish 
people. But your Lordships are accus- 
tomed to sneer at the notion of putting 
trust in the Irish people, though here, 
again, we have on our side the words of 
the late Lord Carnarvon, On July 6, 
1885, Lord Carnarvon used these 
words— 


The Marquess of Ripon 
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“It may be said that this is a question of 
trust. No doubt it is a question of trust, but 
| trast begets trust, and it is, after all, the only 
| foundation upon which we can hope to build 
up amity and concord between tne two nations.” 


That is language which we thankfully 
and gladly accept. We came to the 
conviction that the policy of coercion 
could not be maintained, and that there 
| was no choice between a policy of con- 
| tinued coercion and a policy of trust, 
| That policy we have since firmly ad- 
| hered to. When I speak of coercion, I 
‘do not say that noble Lords opposite 
| have had a monopoly of coercive policy 
in Ireland. Doubtless the Liberal Party 
| has had its full share in the adoption of 
| that policy. The difference, however, is 
| that we have learned our mistake, and 
have had a glimmering of the truth, and 
retrieved our former error. Now, I will 
turn for a moment, before touching on the 
| Bill, to another argument which has been 
| very largely introduced into this Debate. 
| We have been told several times that Par- 
| liament has no mandate in regard to this 
| Bill. That is the language of my noble 
| Friend the Duke of Devonshire, and that 
/was the language of my noble Friend 
Earl Cadogan. I cannot help re- 
marking here that I am not sure that it 
is altogether judicious for noble Lords to 
talk about a mandate to represent the 
people of this country, because it is not im- 
possible that some irreverent people 
may ask whether the Members of 
this House have any mandate to repre- 
sent the people at all. That is not 
a point I want to press. What I 
want to say is that your doctrine of 
mandate is totally new to the Constitu- 
tion. If ever any Parliament had a 
mandate to deal with any question, this 
Parliament has a mandate to deal with 
the question of Home Rule, which has 
been discussed throughout the country in 
every possible way. I have been a long 
time in public life, and I have never 
known a public measure so fully dis- 
cussed. Atleast in Liberal speeches Home 
Rule has held a foremost place for six 
years. It is said this Bil has not 
been before the country, though its 
principles have been discussed in 
every shape and way. There is a 
new-fangled idea of a sort of referen- 
dum which is to be entrusted to your 
Lordships which is very rife just now. 
I should like to ask what has been 
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the practice in the past ? I should like to | men in this House and in the country. 
ask, of the great measures which have | They said it would produce all the evils 
been passed within the last 50 years, in| which are prophesied with regard to the 
which of them has the actual Bill been grant of Home Rule to Ireland. The 
laid before the country, and in regard to | prophecies failed, and the result has 
which of them you have claimed this | been to bind Canada to the Mother 
right of referendum? Take the Corn | Country in the closest bonds. There 
Laws. If the Parliament which re-| may be a few scattered individuals 
pealed the Corn Laws had any mandate | in the country who still dream of annexa- 
it was to maintain them. It certainly | tion to the United States ; but when they 
had no mandate to repeal them; but at "want to get a Leader they cannot find 


the bidding of a great Minister ata great him in Canada, but they have to go to a 





crisis it did repeal them. Then, take 
the Reform Bill of 1867. The noble 


Marquess will remember the Ten_ 


Minutes Bill. Was there any mandate 
given to Mr. Disraeli to pass the Ten 
Minutes Bill ? 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Not the Ten Minutes Bill. 


THe Margvess or RIPON: I may 
have applied the wrong name. But, at all 
events, the Bill against which the noble 
Marquess protested so strongly had 
never been submitted to the country. 
What happened about the Disestablish- 


ment of the Irish Church ? A} 


general Resolution was passed in the 
House of Commons; no Bill was pre- 


pared or was submitted to the country. | 


A majority in favour of Disestablishment 
was returned at the General Election, 
and my noble Friend (the Duke 
of Devonshire), who was a Member of 
the Government, must remember the 
pains that Government took and the 


length of time they employed in the pre- | 


paration of the details of the Bill. That 
Bill was passed ; you did not talk about 
the referendum then. Your Lordships 
did not say that the Bill had never been 
before the country ; but you passed it, 
and one of its authers was the noble 
Duke A_ few words as to our 
experience in this matter of giving wide 
self-government. After we had brought 
a few of our Colonies to the verge of re- 
bellion we gave them self-government. 


| distinguished member of the University 
|of Oxford. I turn now to some points 
in the Bill to which. allusion has been 
made. Jn the first place, we are told 
that the manner in which we have pro- 
_ vided for the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament in this Bill is inadequate. 
Lord Playfair answered that argument, 
and showed that the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament is amply secured. 
No one values the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament more highly than I do, 
_but, as a matter of fact, the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament needs no protec- 
tion. The supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament cannot be touched. The 
Parliament of to-day cannot bind the 
Parliament that succeeds it. The Session 
of Parliament of 1893 cannot bind the 
Session of Parliament of 1894. We 
| asserted that supremacy in the Preamble. 
| But it was well to accept also the proposal 

of Sir Henry James. A cardinal point of 
| our policy is the supremacy of the Imperial 
| Parliament. Lord Castletown, in his 
speech to-night, used the expression 
“The sapremacy of Great Britain.” 
| But what we are concerned with now is 

not the supremacy of Great Britain, but 
_ the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
| and we contend that we have protected 
| it as much as possible. Lord Camper- 
| down asserted that my noble Friend Lord 


| Spencer had changed his opinion on the 


| question of land legislation. But I should 


like to point out that Lord Spencer held 
la strong opinion in 1886 that land legis- 


What has been the result? The effeet | lation should accompany the grant of 


has been to bind them more and more 
closely to the Mother Country. Look at 
Australasia, look at the Cape, look at 
Canada. Canada is a complete parallel 
to the case of Ireland. There you have 
two races and creeds; there you had 


Home Rule. But he pointed out yes- 
terday that, in his judgment, the legis- 
lation which had taken place since 
1886 with regard to the land had 
rendered it unnecessary to deal with that 
subject now, and therefore that the point 


open rebellion. You tried coercion, and | upon which he had insisted in 1886 was 


failed. You proposed self-government, 
and it was denounced vigorously by many 
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not now a cardinal point. The noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Ashbourne) fell foul 
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.of the Schedule and accused the Govern- 
ment of gerrymandering. 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE: The charge 
was made against Mr. Morley in the 
other House that a figure had been 
selected which would produce results 
which were unfair to the Unionists. 


*THEe Marquess or RIPON: That is 
just it. Your opponents are either 
knaves or fools. If you do not like to 
call us fools, you call us knaves. It 
does not matter to us, but I do not think | 
it does you any good. Now, there is 
another point, in respect to which I 
would say a few words — that is, the | 
position of the Members who will remain | 
in our House of Commons. The Bill of | 
1886 proposed the exclusion of the Irish | 
Members. We now propose their reten- | 
tion; but that is not one of the new | 
points in the Bill, because it was known | 
to the country long ago. You objected 
to the removal of the Irish Members in | 
1886; in 1893 you object to their 
retention. We are told that, in future, 
the British Government will be at the 
mercy of the Irish Members. The 
Irishmen are there now, and all we are 
proposing to do is to reduce their 
numbers. Before now Governments 
have been put in power, and kept in 
power, by the votes of Irish Members. | 
We are not aggravating the situation ; 
on the contrary, we are doing the oppo- 
site by diminishing the power of Irish- 
men in the House of Commons. The | 
noble Viscount opposite spoke, as he 
always does, with courtesy and mode-| 





ration upon the subject of the sum for | 
the cost of collection and the contribution | 
towards the Irish Constabulary, and he | 
said that that was an enormous charge | 
to impose upon the English people. | 
But the noble Viscount forgot that both 
liabilities are temporary. The charge | 
for the Constabulary will be a diminish- 
ing charge, and the charge for the 
collection of Revenue is limited under 
this Bill to six years. I doubt whether 
my noble Friend will find, when he 
goes on the stump this Autumn, that he 
will stir up such very great indignation 
among the British people by de- 
nouncing this contribution in aid of the 
new Irish system in its inception. [ 
believe that the British people have made | 
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government to Ireland fully, and I believe 
them to be just enough and generous 
enough to see that you cannot set up 
this new Government without making a 
temporary provision for its immediate 
needs. We have heard a great deal of 
strong language as to the manner in 
which the Closure has been applied in 
the House of Commons. Ido not want 
to discuss the proceedings in that House ; 
but when I am told that a Bill so passed 
through the House of Commons can 
never be accepted by your Lordships, I 


‘cannot help asking who taught us to take 


that course ? It was yourselves. You 
passed the Crimes Act in that way, and 
it seems that a system which is legiti- 
confiscate the constitutional 
rights of the Irish people is not legiti- 
mate to enlarge them. With regard 
to what fell from the Duke of Devon- 
shire as to local self-government, I 
am as anxious as any man can be that 
local self-government should be extended 
in Ireland ; but if you extend it without 
granting general self-government you 


| will not satisfy the people, and you will 


ruin local self-government, because you 
will make every County Council a scene 
for political discussion. I might have 
said much on other matters, but you have 
left me very little time. My Lords, the 


‘result of this Debate is a foregone con- 


Those who lead the. serried 
ranks that we have seen earlier in the 
evening have told the world long ago 


| what is to be the fate of this Bill in this 


House. The unwonted faces that have 
shown themselves on the Benches oppo- 
It 
would be hypocrisy in me to make those 
appeals to your Lordships to pass this 
Bill which are often heard on occasions 
like this. You made up your minds what 
you would do with it before you knew 
what it was. And, therefore, I will con- 


| tent myself with saying that if on this 


oceasion you frustrate the will of the 
people, and refuse the just claims of 
Ireland to the management of her own 
affairs, it will not be that will or those 
claims that will be in the end overthrown, 
but it will be rather the rash and fatal 
counsels which dictate the rejection of 
this Bill which will at last be brought to 
nought. 


Further Debate adjourned till To- 


up their minds that they will give self- | morrow. 


The Marquess of Ripon 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL.—(No. 255.) 
Amendment reported (according to 
Order); and Bill to be read 3* To- 
morrow. 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [#..]—(No. 262.) 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) BILL [3.1.} 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


SHERIFF COURTS CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 259.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 

passed, 


FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
BILL.—(No. 263.) 

Amendments reported (according to 

Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Friday 


next. 


BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 226.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 

Amendment, and passed, and returned to 

the Commons. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past One o'clock a.m., till a quarter 
past Four o'clock p.m. 


AAAs ANN 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 6th September 1893. 


MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION. 
The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the continuance of his indisposition :— 


Whereupon Mr, Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SuprLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass II. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £56,697, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1994, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
and Subordinate Offices.” 


*Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, that he did not in- 
tend to move a reduction of the Home 
Secretary's salary, but he wished to ask 
afew questions. In the first instance, 
he desired some additional information 
with regard to the appointment of 15 
new Assistant Inspectors of Factories, 
including two lady Inspectors. He as- 
sumed that the new men were to act as 
the spies, so to speak, of the Factory In- 
spectors ; to be their eyes and ears; to 
go about the factories and workshops 
collecting evidence. He thought that 
was a very right thing to do to supple- 
ment the present administration of the 
Factory Acts; but, of course, any 
Minister who increased the Factory In- 
spectors by so large a number as 15 was 
bound to give an explanation, and to 
show that this new staff was created for 
the purpose of genuinely improving the 
administration of the Act. Especially 
was this necessary in cases of appoint- 
ments carrying small salaries. He did not 
suggest that these appointments had been 
made for the purpose of rewarding political 
services in the country, but with the view 
to enabling the Home Secretary to further 
satisfy the public mind on the subject he 
invited him to make a further explana- 
tion. He also wished to ask whether 
these new additional Inspectors were. 
subject to the ordinary Civil Service 
rule, that persons in that position were 
forbidden to take part in political agita- 
tion. This was a requirement particu- 
larly necessary in the case of those 
officers. They had to exercise extra- 
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ordinary statutory powers, and according 
to the way in which they exercised those 
powers so did they gain local confidence. 
He would be glad to know whether the 
Committee could, by the presentation of 
a Return to the House or otherwise, be 
informed as to the qualifications and the 
examinations, if any, of this new class 
of Inspectors’ assistants. The House 
might remember that the conditions of 
the examination of the old staff were 
altered by the late Home Secretary in a 
direction he thought they would all 
agree was very much for the better. It 
used to be the fashion to require that a 
Factory Inspector should show some 
form of literary qualification, such as 
was required from all the other branches 
of the Civil servants ; but the late Home 
Secretary conceived that it was much 
more important that they should be 
examined in the history and growth of 
the enactments they had to administer. 
He hoped some such knowledge was re- 
quired of these new assistants, and that 
these appointments were not merely con- 
ferred upon candidates on the sole ground 
that they belonged to what was commonly 
known as the industrial and wage-earning 


classes. It was quite right that candi- 
dates should, when they had shown 


themselves to be otherwise qualified, be 
appointed as much as possible from the 
working class, and a large number of 
appointments were made by the late 
Home Secretary from that class. 
With regard to Mines Inspectors, he ob- 
served that during the last Parliament, in 
the Debates on the Estimates for the 
Home Office, many complaints were 
made that the staff of Mines Inspectors 
was totally inadequate for the work they 
had to do. But there was no increase 
proposed in the present year. He did 
not say there ought to be an increase, 
but he thought, considering the amount 
of criticism, which sometimes pretty 
nearly amounted to abuse, the House 
should have its attention drawn to the 
fact that although a full year had 
elapsed, during which there had been 
complete opportunity of reviewing the 
situation, no increase in the Mines 
Inspectors had heen proposed. With 
regard to the financial consideration, 
a few increases would not come 
within dangerous distance of changing 
the balance of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It would be observed 


Mr. Stuart Wortley 


{COMMONS} 
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that the sub-head also included 
Inspectors in metalliferous mines. One 
of the subjects which used to be 
pressed upon the attention of the late 
Government was the amendment of the 
present Act regulating these mines. 
There were many sources of danger in 
that dangerous industry which might 
possibly be relieved by legislation, and he 
would be glad if the Home Secretary 
had it in his contemplation to introduce 
legislation on that subject. Another 
subject that came under these sub-heads 
was the questionof retreats for inebriates. 
The late Home Secretary appointed a 
strong Departmental Committee to con- 
sider whether the present law might be 
altered, and they made a Report which 
indicated several material improvements 
which might be made in the present 
system. That Report had been shown 
to be the germ of a great deal of work 
which might possibly be done to great 


advantage. He would be glad to know 
that the Home Secretary was able to 


make any promise as to initiating legisla- 
tion in the future. He was afraid that 
most of the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee were things 
which could not be carried into effect 
without legislation. Therefore, the House 
would be very interested to know whe- 
ther the Home Secretary, as a Minister, 
would recommend legislation to that 
House. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, he desired to call 
attention to the want of action of the 
Home Secretary in connection with the 
tithe riots which had recently oceurred 
in Cardiganshire, South Wales, Within 
the last year there had been very serious 
disturbances indeed in the neighbourhood 
of Cardiganshire, owing to the refusal of 
the people to pay tithes and the fact that 
the County Council did not send a suffi- 
cient police foree to protect ‘the bailiff 
when he attempted to execute the order 
for the tithes. Over 100 of these orders 
were unexecuted in the neighbourhood 
of Cardiganshire, with the result that 
the tithe owners had to a certain extent 
been deprived of their income. Those 
people who refused to pay tithes were 
small freeholders, and, therefore, were 
not affected by the late Act, which 
transferred the payment of tithe from the 
owners to the occupiers. On May 5th 
the bailiff set out to collect the tithe in 
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Cardiganshire. He had only a protection 
of four policemen, accompanied by a 
member of the County Council, to per- 
suade the people to pay the tithes; but 
as that gentleman was a member of the 
Anti-tithe Committee for the district, his 
efforts in that direction were not success- 
ful. A crowd of about a hundred people 
collected, and the bailiff was severely 
handled by them. He (Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen) brought the matter before 
the House by asking questions of the 
Home Secretary, and he was bound to 
admit that the right hon. Gentleman 
had taken a certain amount of 
action with satisfaction. The right 
hon. Gentleman ordered the Public 
Prosecutor to prosecute a man 
named Thomas for the brutal assault on 
the bailiff, and Thomas was convicted 
and got three months’ imprisonment. 
But what he had to complain of was that 
the Home Secretary had taken no steps 
to provide against a recurrence of the 
disorder, or to provide for the carrying 
out of the law in the future. In fact, 
when he asked the Home Secretary to 
recommend to the Chief Constable that 
a sufficient force of police should be 
available for the protection of the 
bailiff in the future, the right hon. 
Gentleman ref:sed to do it, and said that 
he had confidence in the Chief Constable. 
He would venture to ask the Home 
Secretary how he was able to say that 
he had confidence in the Chief Constable. 
The predecessor of the present Chief 
Constable had been dismissed without a 
pension simply because he gave ade- 
quate protection to the tithe bailiff, and 
as to the present officer he knew that if 
he took action his situation would not be 
worth a day’s purchase. In face of 
these facts it was absurd to say that there 
were any grounds for confidence in the 
Chief Constable under the local cireum- 
stances. After the trial of Thomas, he 
(Mr. Griffith - Boscawen) questioned the 
Home Secretary as to whether he would 
take steps to warn the Joint Standing 
Committee, who had control of the 
police arrangements, that a sufficient 
police force should be provided in the 
future. The Home Secretary did write 
to the Chief Constable, but the Chief 
Constable thought so little of the letter 
that he never referred to it in his 
Report to the Joint Standing Committee, 
and only mentioned the fact when he 
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was asked about it by the Chairman of 
Qui#ter Sessions. On the strength of 
the letter, the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions proceeded to move two resolu- 
tions. The resolutions were intended to 
carry out the suggestions made by the 
Home Secretary in his letter. But the 
Joint Standing Committee simply treated 
the Home Office with contempt. They 
rejected those two resolutions, and left in 
force a previous instruction to the Chief 
Constable that he was never to send 
more than two or three constables with 
the bailiff aud a County Councillor to 
persuade the people to pay tithes. The 
majority against the resolutions were 
entirely County Councillors, and two of 
them, he contended, had no moral right 
to vote, being members of the Anti- 
tithe Committee, and, therefore, in- 
terested parties. After the resolutions 
in favour of the enforcement of the letter 
of the Home Secretary had been rejected 
by the Joint Standing Committee, he 
again asked the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he intended to take any strong 
action to compel the observance of the 
law. He believed that the Home 
Secretary had done absolutely nothing, 
so that at the present time they had the 
Local Authorities in league with the law- 
breakers, and the Home Office looking 
on with indifference. Cardiganshire was 
truly a disturbed district. There was, 
in fact, in the district as much disorder 
as had arisen in many parts of Ireland 
during the recent land agitation. The 
feeling in the district was indicated by 
the fact that a Welsh Liberal newspaper 
had started a public subscription for 
Thomas, who had committed a brutal 
assault on a bailiff. Whether the people 
objected or not to the payment of tithes, 
so long as it was the law of the land the 
Executive Government was bound to see 
that the collection of tithes was carried 
out without disturbance. He, therefore, 
moved the reduction of the Home Secre- 
tary’s salary by £200, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£200."—( Mr. Griffith- Boscawen.) 


*Mr.S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid.) 
said, he had some personal information 
as to what had taken place with reference 
to the collection of the tithes in the 
parish of Penbryn. This was not a “ dis- 
turbed district.” Notwithstanding the 
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strong feeling which prevailed amongst 
the people against the payment of t&thes 
in the locality, there had only been one 
criminal prosecution for a_ serious 
assault upon a bailiff. The hon. Member 
for Tunbridge—whose qualifications for 
taking this matter in hand he was at a 
loss to understand—had called this a 
very brutal assault. He thought the 
Committee ought to be informed that the 
bailiff first of all took proceedings before 
the Justices against a man named 
Thomas for doing him grievous bodily 
harm, and also for unlawful wounding. 
The Magistrates dismissed the charge. 
They came to the conclusion—and there 
was no doubt of it from the evidence of 
the medical men—that not even a rupture 
of the skin had taken place from this 
“ brutal assault.” However, the authori- 
ties determined to prosecute at the 
Assizes, with the result that a verdict 
was given against Thomas for a common 
assault, not for doing the bailiff grievous 
bodily harm, and not for unlawful 
wounding, and he was sentenced to a 
term of three months’ imprisonment. He 
had heard some complaints made by 
the bailiff in the County Courts. The 
bailiff, according to the evidence in these 
cases, took a very high-handed course, 
and took a very high view of his 
authority. When distraining for the 
purpose of compelling the payment of 
tithes the bailiff thought he had a right 
to go over hedges, break down fences, 
and go over locked gates, and that he 
had a right to go upon premises by any 
means he chose; but the opinion of the 
Law Officers had been given to the 
effect that he had no such right at all. 
What the tithe bailiff said, practically, 
was this—that when he attempted to go 
over fences the farmers or their friends 
took up a position on the top of the fence, 
that he pushed against them, and then 
he exclaimed, “‘ You see these cruel men ; 
I knocked up against them, and they 
assault me.” He had in some cases heard 
the bailiff give evidence of this descrip- 
tion. The bailiff thought he had a right 
to get in toa farm overa gate. There 
were people inside the gate on freehold pre- 
mises. The bailiff put his foot on one of 
the bars of the gate, and thereupon his 
foot came into contact with the knee of 
somebody on the other side. Heat once 
took proceedings in the County Court, 
and said, “I am assaulted in the execu- 


Mr. S. T. Evans 
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The fact of the 
matter was, police protection was not 
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tion of my duty.” 


required for the bailiff at all. The 
Chief Constable, a man of admir- 
able tact and judgment, was of 
that opinion. The County Council who 
had appointed him thought it was better 
in the regulation of the district and 
for the peaceful carrying out of legal 
process that there should not be a big 
police force. He knew what the hon. 
Member opposite would like. If the 
Home Secretary acceded to the request 
of the hon. Gentleman, and ordered down 
a large force of police, the hon. Gentle- 
man would then like a military force sent 
into the district. He thought the fact 
that during the last two years there had 
only been one serious case of assault— 
which it required the lively imagination of 
the hon. Member to describe as a “brutal 
assault "—was proof that no further pro- 
tection was needed for tithe bailiffs. It 
was not a disturbed district. There had, 
no doubt, been prosecutions for unlawful 
assembly. But although the prosecutions 
were before the Magistrates, and the 
Chairman was a clergyman and a tithe- 
owner, though a man highly respected in 
the district, the Bench did not think fit 
to commit any of the defendants on the 
charge of unlawful assembly. He ven- 
tured to tell the Home Secretary that his 
action in this matter was the right action 
totake. ‘The County Council were fully 
alive to the state of things. There was 
no serious disturbance, and he hoped the 
Home Office would not undertake, with- 
out due necessity, to interfere with the 
Local Authorities in respect of this 
matter. The effect of sending a large 
military foree would be, in the first place, 
to say to the County Council what the 
Home Office had no right to say—they 
were neglecting their duty ; and, in the 
next place, it would be a further incite- 
ment to the people; and, in the third 
place, they would be using the forces of 
the Crown to collect tithes for the tithe- 
owners in that district. That was not 
what was required. As soon as_ it 
appeared that it was necessary to have a 
large force to protect the bailiff he dared 
say the requisite force would be given, 
but he had shown that a larger force was 
not necessary at present, and, if sent, 
might even create disturbances which 
did not now exist. 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquiTH, Fife, E.): This discussion is 
carried on on lines which range over 
fields very widely apart, and I would 
point out to the Committee at once the 
small area that is really covered by the 
Vote. As to the Motion now before the 
Committee, the hon. Member has moved 
to reduce my salary owing to some act 
which he disapproves of on the part of 
the Joint Standing Committee of Cardi- 
gaushire. What the hon. Member has 
succeeded in doing is to point out— 
unconsciously, but very effectively—the 
defects of the legislation of the late Go- 
vernment on this very question. The 
Tithes Act was passed, as we all know, 
to settle this question two or three years 
ago. Power is given by the Act to 
the County Courts to enforce the 
payment of tithes. When I entered 
Office I received complaints from 
Cardiganshire that a large number 
of these orders remained unexecuted. 
I thereupon took the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown as to what right 
the bailiff had to call upon tbe police to 
assist him in the execution of these 
orders. The Law Officers gave me a 
very clear opinion on the point. They 
say that under the legislation passed two 
or three years ago a bailiff, in executing 
a County Court Order on the premises 
of a freeholder, was in no better position 
than a bailiff levying a distress for rent 
due to a landlord at Common Law. The 
law is perfectly clear on that point. A 
bailiff levying a distress for rent may not 
make a forcible entry on the premises in 
respect of which the rent is due. The 
police are not bound to render him any 
assistance whatever in making such an 
entry. The police are bound only to pro- 
tect the bailiff from breaches of the 
peace or bodily harm. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I gave advice, which, if it 
had been acted upon, I have reason to 
think that, though probably a number of 
the Orders would remain unexecuted, 
there need have been no trouble. Whe- 
ther the bailiff was acting lawfully or 
not on the occasion to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred I will not undertake 
to say ; but he was undoubtedly assaulted 
by the crowd. It was the only case of 
assault brought to my knowledge. I 
ordered 2 proseeution at the public ex- 
pense, and the man was sentenced by the 
Judge to three months’ hard labour. I 
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also wrote to the Chief Constable point- 
ing out that, in my opinion, a sufficient 
force of police ought to have been sent 
to protect the bailiff from actual harm. I 
said that there had been a neglect of duty, 
and that I hoped it would not occur 
again. The Chief Constable wrote me a 
most becoming and sensible letter. He 
said he had been taken by surprise, that 
he did not anticipate that there would 
have been such a crowd, and he under- 
took that it would not occur again. 
What more could Ido? The hon. Gen- 
tleman has complained of the Joint 
Standing Committee, from whom the 
Chief Constable has to take his orders as. 
to the service of the police. The hon. 
Gentleman has advanced the novel theory 
that some Members of the Joint Stand- 
ing Committee should be suspended from 
voting, because they are Members of the 
Anti-Tithe Committee. What is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander, and 
if Members of the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee are to be disabled from the per- 
formance of theirstatutory duties because 
they are members of Political Bodies out- 
side, the administration of the police in 
England would soon be paralysed. If I 
find the Joint Standing Committee 
neglecting to discharge the duties laid 
upon them by Statute in handling the 
Police Force in such a way as to endanger 
the maintenance of law and order, I shall 
not hesitate to bring the matter under 
their notice ; and when the time came 
for giving the certificate of efficiency, I 
should consider whether I was bound to 
give suchacertificate. I have maintaineda 
perfectly impartial attitude in this matter, 
Up to this moment I have no reason to 
doubt that the Police Force are being 
properly used ; and if they should at any 
time be improperly used, I shall not hesi- 
tate to take such steps as the law enables. 
me to take in the matter. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
said, the Home Secretary’s salary was a 
legitimate opportunity afforded to the 
House of Commons of criticising his 
administration. The real importance of 
this matter lay in the fact that, by the 
course of action which the Home Office 
had permitted, a serious blow had been 
struck at the power and dignity of one 
of the constituted tribunals of the coun- 
try—namely, the County Court. The 
Tithe Act made the County Court in 
Wales responsible for the collection of 


the tithes proved to be justly due, and . 
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the bailiff of the Court in this case, in 
endeavouring to carry out its judgments, 
had been grossly assaulted by mobs and 
prevented from performing his duty. It 
was a mistake to say that the bailiff had 
been assaulted only once. He had been 
seriously assaulted over and over again, 
and what he and his hon. Friends con- 
tended was, that the Local Authorities 
and the Home Secretary had failed to 
see that the bailiff, who was an official 
of a legally-constituted Court, was pro- 
perly protected in the performance of his 
legal duty. If the titheowner obtained a 
judgment from the proper Court that he 
was entitled to certain tithes, surely he 
had a right to the payment of those 
tithes, and it was the duty of the autho- 
rities to see that the judgment of the 
Court was properly executed and the law 
carried out. In this respect, however, 
there had been culpable neglect in the 
case in question, and the result of the 
attitude which the Home Secretary had 
taken in the matter had been, most un- 
fairly, to make the just and legal collec- 
tion of tithes in Cardiganshire increas- 
ingly difficult. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was usually very rigid in his view 
of Ministerial responsibility and the 
enforcement of the law, but in this 
particular case he seemed to have thrown 
in his lot with the law-breakers. He 
very much regretted the attitude which 
the Home Secretary had taken up, and 
under the circumstances he hoped his 
hon. Friend would press his Amendment 
to a Division. 

*Mr. W. REES DAVIES (Pembroke- 
shire) said, he had been repeatedly 
assured by the Chief Constable of Pem- 
brokeshire that a small police foree was 
more effective than a large force in 
effecting tithe distraints. The noble Lord 
opposite was entirely mistaken in sup- 
posing that the task of the bailiff would 
be made easier if a dozen or 20 or 100 
policemen accompanied him. The resist- 
ance was simply made as a_ protest 
against tithe altogether; and, in his 
opinion, the Nonconformists of Wales 
were fully justified in a Constitutional 
agitation against it. He could assure hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that they were en- 
tirely mistaken if they supposed that they 
would silence the agitation by the means 
suggested. A case had now been stated 
for the opinion of the High Court as to 
the bailiff’s right to cross over hedges 
and gates in effecting tithe distraints, and 


Viscount Cranborne 
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it was well-known that the peopie in resist- 
ing this were acting in accordance with 
the opinion given by the Law Officers of 
the Crown. Of course, the bailiff, in the 
action which he had taken, had been 
bolstered up by the clerical party m 
Wales; but he entreated the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to pay no 
heed to the noble Lord or to the hon. 
Gentleman, who were entirely ,misin- 
formed as to the facts, but to leave the 
matter entirely in the discretion of the 
Chief Constable, who was responsible for 
law and order, and who had the full 
support, in the course’ which’ he had 
adopted, of the representatives of -the 
ratepayers on the County Council. An 
increased police force would mean an 
increase in the rates, and would increase, 
if possible, the hostility to tithes. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY admitted 
that much of what the Home Secretary 
had said justified him in the course he 
had taken. It was perfectly true that he 
had the power of refusing a certificate of 
efficiency, and thereby his Ministerial 
connection with the action of the police 
force was technically established. He 
agreed that it was only in an extreme 
case that he would be justified in refusing 
that certificate, but the policy of moral 
suasion by means of a small police force 
did not cover cases of intimidation that 
did not proceed to actual assault. © The 
Home Secretary must know that the 
system existed in Wales of collecting 
crowds and causing them to observe an 
attitude so menacing that the com- 
mission of actual violence was rendered 
unnecessary. Cases of that kind required 
police protection. He protested against 
the doctrine laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that what was sauce for the 
goose was sauce for the gander in 
this matter. Those, on the one hand, to 
whom the right hon. Gentleman alluded 
were maintaining the existing law as to 
tithe distraint, and neither advised nor 
instructed the Chief Constable to do any- 
thing in excess of that law ; whereas, on 
the other hand, it was notorious that the 
object of members of the Anti-Tithe 
League was to abolish tithes, and with 
that end in view their policy was to 
paralyse the law by sanctioning a series 
of acts that were on the border line be- 
tween legality and illegality. 


*Mr. MORE. (Shropshire, Ludlow) 
said that in Cardiganshire the Chairman 
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of Quarter Sessions resigned because his 
ruling with respect to the authority of 
the Joint Committee over the Chief Con- 
stable was outvoted by a majority of 
Liberal Magistrates, who had made an ex- 
policeman, supposed to sympathise with 
the anti-tithe movement, Chief Constable, 
in the place of one who had carried out 
the law, who was dismissed. It was not 
an ecclesiastical question at all, as in 
Cardiganshire only 25 per cent. of the 
tithes were paid to the clergy, the rest 
being paid to lay impropriators. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I should like, Sir, to make a 
few remarks on the question of tithes. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the only question before the Committee 
was the action of the Home Secretary, 
and that it would not be in Order to 
discuss the general question of tithes. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I will 
keep entirely to that question. What I 
want to do is to urge some reasons why 
the Home Secretary should use all the 
power which he possesses to secure the 
due administration of the law in reference 
to the collection of tithes, and I want to 
point out that this is not, as it is some- 
times treated, entirely or even principally 
a question of ecclesiastical distinctions. 
It is perfectly true that the ground given 
for the refusal to pay tithes is the re- 
ligious scruple on the part of the tithe- 
payers to contribute in any way to a 
Chureh with which they do not agree. 
So far as that goes, I, of course, have 
very considerable sympathy with the ob- 
jectors. That was the principle on 
which the Quakers or Society of Friends 
resisted the payment of Chureh rates. 
[ Cries of “ Order !” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the right 
hon. Gentleman must confine himself 
more closely to the question before the 
Committee. It was a much smaller 
question than the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I must 
emphasise what I say. I must point 
out that this is a national question, which 
goes very much beyond the narrow 
question of disputes between religious 
bodies. [Cries of “Order !"] I am 
perfectly in Order. I am directing my- 
self to showing the importance of the 
Home Secretary, who is not concerned 
in these disputes, taking proper mea- 
sures to secure the payment of tithes. 
Whatever sympathies one might have 
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with those who object to pay tithes from 
conscientious scruples, we all know that 
other influences are brought to work, 
and, although those scruples are to be 
respected, it must be borne in mind 
that, whether tithes are paid to the 
Church or to a sect, in any case the con- 
tention of those who are opposed to a 
State Church is that tithes are a national 
fund. If, as is contended by a great 
number of hon. Members who are sup- 
porters of the Government, the tithe is a 
national fund, it behoves the Govern- 
ment to take care that the corpus of 
that fund is not destroyed. [“No, no!”] 
If hon. Members will not be quite so 
impatient I shall not occupy many 
moments. If this fund is a national 
fund, what we have to do is to preserve 
the corpus of the fund. As to the 
destination of the fund, that is a totally 
different question, and we may hold 
different opinions on that point. Some 
may desire to see it appropriated to 
purely national purposes, others to the 
National Church. But, whatever opinion 
we hold on that matter, it is of the first 
importance that the fund itself should be 
preserved intact. The persons who are 
now tithepayers are pledged to this 
burden, and it is the State they rob, and 
not the Church, when they refuse to pay 
the tithe. Under these circumstances, 
whether they agree with those in favour 
of Disestablishment or not, it is the duty 
of the Government to maintain the law 
and see that this fund is not destroyed. 
Well, Sir, the fund is being destroyed. 
How is it possible this fund can remain 
intact or be protected when it is well 
known that the sympathy of those locally 
called upon to administer the law is 
against the payments, and when they 
practically gave instructions to the Chief 
Constable to be lax in his duties. [“ No, 
no!”] We know perfectly well what 
happened. We know how the Chief 
Constable appointed before the agitation 
was forced to resign his position, and a 
mere creature of the majority who com- 
pose this Committee appointed in his 
place. This Chief Constable has not 
taken the steps which anyone in his 
position, acting impartially, would have 
taken, and the result is that, in my 
opinion, this fund from tithes in Wales 
is seriously endangered. I think it is a 
case in which the Home Secretary ought 
to exercise the fullest powers in his 
possession. [Mr. Asguita: What are 
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they ?] They are to refuse the certificate 
of the Chief Constable, and it is perfectly 
certain—I do not think it would be neces- 
‘ sary to go to that extent—that if he 
showed he was prepared to exercise that 
power we should see a very great 
difference in regard to the administration 
of the law. But because it is known he 
will not exercise that power—and he has 
practically expressed in this House that 
under no circumstances will he exercise 
that power 

*Mr. ASQUITH: I 
opposite. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Then I 
beg my right hon. Friend’s pardon. I 
was misinformed. If that is the case, 
and if he is prepared to withhold the 
certificate from the Chief Constable, I 
have no complaint to make of him. But 
when I suggested he should do that he 
tossed his head and gave an ironical 
cheer. Therefore, I did not understand 
what his exact position is. If he is 
prepared to withdraw the certificate if 
this action, or rather inaction, on the 
part of the Chief Constable continues, 
then I am perfectly certain that the 
Chief Constable, and those who are his 
legal masters, will be better advised in 
the future than they have been in the past. 
*Mr. ASQUITH: I very much regret 
that my right hon. Friend should not 
have taken the trouble to be present at 
this Debate if he intended to take part 
in it, as on the matters as to which he 
has attacked me and the Government he 
has obviously been misinformed. At 
least, we are entitled to expect from my 
right hon. Friend that proper and 
orderly conduct which is generally prac- 
tised in this House in regard to_ its 
Debates, and by which it is understood 
that right hon. Gentlemen should not 
take part in them unless they are pre- 
pared to take the trouble of ascertaining 
what has passed. My right hon. Friend 
gave us a disquisition as to the value of 
maintaining the corpus of a national 
fund, which was interesting, no doubt, 
as an expression of his opinion, but 
which, I venture to think, was totally 
irrelevant to the question. The sole 
question before the Committee is whether 
I, in the character of Home Secretary, 
have done something I ought not to have 
done, or have omitted something I might 
and ought to have done, in relation to this 
particular case. My right hon. Friend 
does not know what I have done, or what 
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I have omitted to do, and yet he comes 
down here prepared to join in an attack 
on the Government, and, I suppose, vote 
for the reduction of my salary. I think 
that shows an impulsiveness on the part 
of my right hon. Friend to think evil of 
his political antagonists that, I confess, I 
did not give him credit for. I have 
already explained my action to the Com- 
mittee. I must point out again that I took 
the opinion of the Law Officers as to the 
duties and powers of the officers of the 
law in this matter. They advised that 
the bailiff had no power to make a 
forcible entry. I communicated that to 
both the bailiff and the Chief Constable, 
but, at the same time, I expressed my 
opinion—I had no direct power over 
the Chief Constable—that it was the 
duty of the Chief Constable and police 
to protect the bailiff against assault and 
breaches of the peace. Well, Sir, what 
more does the right hon. Gentleman think 
I should do? He says I ought to have 
done something I have not done. What 
more could I have done? So far as I 
am aware, no one who applies a rational 
and unprejudiced mind to the considera- 
tion of the question, and who knows 
what the duties and responsibilities of 
the Home Secretary are in relation to 
the management of the local police, can 
say there is anything in this matter I 
could effectively do which I have not done. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Myright 
hon. Friend has referred to my remiss- 
ness in my Parliamentary duty,.but I do 
not find my absence from the House 
for a very brief period has in the slight- 
est degree interfered with my accurate 
knowledge of what had taken place 
during my absence. The right hon. 
Gentleman asks me what he could have 
done and what he has omitted todo? I 
thought I had told him, but I will repeat 
it. Inthe first place, let us see what 
happened here. I am perfectly aware 
that the bailiff would have been going 
beyond his legal powers in endeavouring 
to make a forcible entry. But he was 
entitled to the protection of the con- 
stables, and I understand, on a review of 
the whole circumstances, my right hon. 
Friend communicated to the Chief Con- 
stable his opinion that this man had been 
insufficiently protected—[Mr. AsquitH : 
On one occasion ]—and that, as a matter 
of fact, in consequence he was brutally 
assaulted. [“ No, no!”] He was not, 
says an hon. Member from Wales, but 
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at all events, a Crown prosecution was 
instituted by the Home Secretary and 
one of the bailiffs assailants got three 
months’ imprisonment, which I do not 
suppose was a bit more than his deserts. 
That is the state of the case. I admit 
the Home Secretary did all he could do 
at that moment. He warned the Chief 
Constable that in future he ought to give 
greater protection than he had done, and 
that in consequence of not having given 
sufficient protection personal injury had 
been done towards this man. I want to 
know what the right hon. Gentleman has 
done, and what he is prepared to do in 
future, to see that his recommendation is 
accepted ? because we have reason to 
believe that the Chief Constable treats 
the opinion of the Home Secretary with 
perfect contempt, and that, secured in his 
position by the Joint Committee by 
which he is appointed, he is prepared in 
the future as in the past to withhold 
sufficient protection from the persons 
who are engaged in the collection of 
tithe. That is the position, and 1 want 
to know if there is another assault ov 
the bailiff, and the right hon. Gentleman 
again employs State money in order to 
carry out a Crown prosecution, what is 
he going to do with the Chief Con- 
stable ? Will he withhold his certificate ? 
If he says he will, then I shall be per- 
fectly satisfied. ; 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tug EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, 
Derby): I should like to make one ob- 
servation, and that is with respect to the 
authority and power of the Home Secre- 
tary over the local police. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham knows something about local 
alministration. I should like to know 
what they would say in Birmingham if 
the Home Secretary were to communi- 
cate with the Chief Constable in Bir- 
mingham and tell him if he obeyed the 
orders of the Watch Committee and not 
the orders of the Home Secretary he 
would withhold his certificate ?_ I think 
I know very well what the Watch Com- 
mittee would say on that subject. But 
really I do not think it necessary to enter 
into further argument on the subject 
with the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham, because last night he 
informed us that he is prepared to vote 
against any Supply being granted to the 
Government. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I rise to a point of Order, Mr. 
Mellor. Is the right hon. Gentleman 
justified in going into matters which 
occurred at previous Sittings ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: 
going to refer to it 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I ask for 
your answer, Sir. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is quite in Order. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Gentleman opposite will, perhaps, not 
be so precipitate in future. But, Sir, 
I was going to say that when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham has adopted the principle of 
refusing all Supplies to Her Majesty's 
Government because he does not think 
them entitled to have any, really he might 
spare the House the trouble of listening 
to any other reasons for his votes, because 
the principles on which he acts are 
thoroughly well understood. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
remarked that the Home Secretary 
appeared to be under the misapprehen- 
sion that the bailiff was engaged at the 
time he was assaulted in making a 
forcible entry. That was not the case, 
because the man was assaulted in his 
carriage before he had time to get out. 
The Home Secretary said he was only 
assaulted on one occasion, but the bailiff 
said he was assaulted on five occasions. 
Why had he not been assaulted recently ? 
Because of the intimidation andsneglect 
to send a sufficient force there had been 
no attempt to collect the tithes, and that 
would be the mode of proceeding in 
future. He believe the majority of those 
elected to the Joint Committee by the 
County Council were members of, or 
interested in, Anti-Tithe Leagues, whose 
ostensible and avowed object was to 
prevent the payment of tithes, and who, 
therefore, connived at law-breaking in 
order to accomplish their object. 

*TuHe CHAIRMAN (interposing) : 
The Home Secretary is not responsible 
for that. He is only responsible in 
the matter so far as he himself indicated 
—namely, in the advice he gave. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
suid, he thought it was a matter of some 
importance what advice the right hon. 
Gentleman gave to a County Council so 
constituted, and he contended there was 
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ample ground for refusing the Chief Con- 
stable’s certificate. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 46 ; 
Noes 135.—(Division List, No. 295.) 


Uriginal Question again proposed. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) desired to know if the Factory 
Inspectors’ assistants, who had been 
recently appointed, were under the same 
regulations as their superior officers, and 
one of whose rules required that they 
should not disclose trade secrets? The 
Factory Inspectors were men who could 
be thoroughly trusted in this matter. He 
would not insinuate for a moment that 
the smaller literary acquirements on the 
part of the Inspectors’ assistants rendered 
them any less worthy of confidence than 
their superiors, but he wanted the assur- 
ance that they were bound by the same 
rules. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: With reference to 
the Inspectors’ Assistants, they, like the 
Inspectors, are strictly forbidden by their 
instructions to reveal trade secrets. The 
Inspectors’ Assistants, who are 15 in 
number, were appointed mainly for the 
purpose of assisting in the inspection of 
workshops rather than of factories ; and 
the great object was to provide by a more 
efficient and vigilant system of super- 
vision against the evils of sweating, 
which prevail so largely in the workshops 
of our great cities. The number at pre- 
sent appointed is, I hope, only the first 
instalment, because, of course, it is 
obviously impossible that this work 
should be carried on over the whole 
country by 15 men, and the 15 men 
appointed this present year are exclu- 
sively stationed in London and Glasgow, 
and there is one in Ireland. They are 
put under the superintendence of Mr. 
Lakeman, one of our most efficient In- 
spectors, who has a considerable acquaint- 
ance with the industrial conditions of 
the Metropolis, and who has almost done 
more than any public servant in the past 
to provide for protection from, and the 
abolition of, sweating. The object being 
to obtain quickwitted and practical men 
who can go about amongst workshops in 
an informal way and make themselves 
acquainted with what is going on, it ap- 
peared to me a very much lower standard 
of educational qualification was required 
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in the case of these men than in the case 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, and accord- 
ingly the scheme of examination they 
had to submit to is of an elementary kind. 
It comprises handwriting, spelling, and 
arithmetic, including fractions, and a 
general knowledge of the law relating to 
workshops as laid down in the Factory 
Act. Further, each candidate was re- 
quired to write a simple report of a prac- 
tical character on a given subject con- 
nected with workshops. By means of 
an examination of that simple kind, 
coupled, of course, with the testimonials 
I received from practical persons of the 
experience of each of these gentlemen, I 
believe I was able to select 15 thoroughly 
competent men. In future I intend still 
further to simplify the scheme of exami- 
nation, as I am not satisfied that the par- 
ticular requirement as tovulgarand decimal 
fractions may not possibly have excluded 
men, otherwise well-fitted for the pur- 
pose. I do not think you ought to make 
the literary part of the examination so 
important. We have carried the literary 
side of examinations for the public 
service to a ridiculous extent, particularly 
when dealing with men like Factory In- 
spectors—men as to whom what you 
really want is no doubt a certain kind of 
scientific equipment, but chiefly some 
practical knowledge and ability. I am 
strongly in favour, as far as possible, of 
reducing the literary side of the examina- 
tion. They must be able to read and 
write and spell, and have sufficient facility 
of composition to be able to tell us in 
a simple, and perhaps homely, but intel- 
ligible way what they have seen. I 
do not think we ought to include much 
more than this in the examinations, and 
I think on this there will be a general 
agreement on both sides of the House. 
All these assistants are members of the 
Civil Service, and they will become en- 


titled to pensions in the ordinary 
way and on the ordinary terms. As 
I pointed out to the hon. Member 


behind me, they will be forbidden to re- 
veal trade secrets, and I need hardly add 
that the general rule of the Civil Service 
which forbids others to take an active 
part in political agitation will be rigidly 
enforced in the case of these men. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : What 
is the age limit ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The age limit is 
between 21 and 38. 
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*Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) : 
Has the age not been extended to 40 ? 
*Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; it has been 
extended to 40. I have received a re- 
port from Mr. Lakeman, who tells me 
that great good is being done, particularly 
in and around London, by their investi- 
gations. I was able some months ago to 
extend an order made by my predecessor, 
requiring certain trades to keep a list of 
out-workers—a very useful provision of 
the Factory Act. I have been able to 
extend that order to other branches of 
trade, and to take steps which, I believe, 
coupled with the appointment of these 
assistants, will prove very effective in 
putting down some of the worst forms of 
sweating. As the hon. Gentleman opposite 
probably knows, what the Act of Parlia- 
ment enables the Home Secretary to do is 
to require the occupier of a factory or 
workshop to keep a list of all persons 
employed outside in carrying on his 
business. By first requiring the occupiers 
to keep these lists, then having them in- 
spected by Her Majesty’s Inspectors and 
sending the Assistants to visit the out- 
workers at the place of address 
given in the lists, we have been able 
to track to its home a great deal 
of the industrial sweating which now 
exists. I hope we may see a 
very considerable extension of these 
orders in the future. For the purpose of 
their being effectively carried out through- 
out the country, it will be absolutely 
necessary to increase the staff of In- 
spectors’ Assistants; and if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer promises to give me 
the requisite sum, I hope to be able to 
make this increase in the course of the 
next year. As to salaries they begin 
with the very modest figure of £100, 
rising by increments of £5 to £150. 
That is a very small sum, and I should 
be glad if I could make it larger. But 
small as it is it has enabled me to secure 
thoroughly competent and efficient men 
for the purpose, and on the whole I can 
report very favourably on the progress of 
the experiment. In no sense is it a 
Party question, and I trust on both sides 
of the House there will be a disposition 
to further the extension of the system in 
the future. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) : I do not rise for the purpose of 
moving a reduction of the Secretary of 
State’s salary, but I do so for the pur- 
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pose of inviting him to make a statement 
to the Committee upon what I venture 
to think is an extremely important ques- 
tion, that is the progress which is being 
made by the Executive Department of 
the Home Office in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Factory Act of 1891— 
firstly, with reference to noxious trades ; 
and, secondly, with reference to sweat- 
ing. The right hon. Gentleman has 
already made some statement as to the 
policy and progress of the Home Office 
in reterence to sweating; but I should 
like to have some further and fuller 
statements made. Now, I was extremely 
pleased to hear the Home Secretary say, 
in a little speech he made a few minutes 
ago, that he regarded these -questions as 
not being of a Party character; and I 
hope, at least in this House, they may be 
discussed as questions which are not 
Party questions. But it is very much to 
be regretted that the admirable sentiment 
which the Home Secretary expressed in 
this House as to the non-Party character 
of these social questions should not be 
observed by him out-of-doors, because I 
notice that out-of-doors no one is more 
given to confer a Party character upon 
these social questions than the Home 
Secretary himself ; and this very speech, 
upon which 1 am _ inviting him to 
make some explanation to the House, 
affords an instance of it. In January 
last I read, with great interest, an 
excellent speech made by the Home 
Secretary at Liverpool to the National 
Union of Liberal Associations—an oppor- 
tunity which a Leader of a Party might 
have made use of to point out the non- 
Party character of these questions. But, 
instead of that, I am bound to say I read 
with pain that the Home Secretary 
practically invited those whom he was 
addressing to recognise him as the 
Executive authority who was very 
earnestly endeavouring to carry out the 
Factory Act of 1891, and reflecting upon 
his predecessor in Office, who had made 
the Act, as he then stated, practically a 
dead letter. Iam perfectly ready to give 
to the Home Secretary every credit for 
being perfectly sincere, and honest, and 
energetic in carrying out these Acts in 
the interest of the local population, and 
especially the poorest and most distressed 
parts of the local population ; but I 
think we have a right to expect that a 
person in his high position and with his 
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great authority should give equal credit | provisions should be, at least in some 
to his predecessor in Office, and I hope | trades, enforced. Of course, all progress 
that hereafter he may give equal credit to | in legislation and in administration of 


his successor in Office. As to the | this kind must be of a rather experimental — 


exercise of powers under the Factory | character, but when you find that so long 
Act of 1891 with reference to noxious |a period as two years elapses from the 
trades, the late Home Secretary was mak- | passing of an Act before the experimental 
ing inquiries with a view to putting the | carrying out of that Act by the Execu- 
powers given by the Act into force, as no | tive Government, it is not unreasonable 
one knows better than the Home Secre- | to ask for some explanation of the delay, 
tary himself, although he did not tell his | and some assurance that that delay will 
audience at Liverpool that that was the | come to a prompt conclusion. So much 
ease. But, unfortunately, in January, | for obnoxious trades. I should like now 
1892, the late Chief Inspector, Mr. | to ask the Home Secretary to make some 
Whymper—whilst he was at Manchester | further statement about the action of the 
making inquiries into the manufacture of | Executive Government in regard to 
white lead, and preparing rules for that | sweaters. I am sure the right hon. 
particular trade which is one of the most | Gentleman must regret having stated at 
noxious and unhealthy carried on in the | Liverpool that nothing had been done by 
country—was seized with a serious ill- | his predecessor. He stated here to-day 
ness which ultimately resulted in his | that the late Home Secretary had issued 
death, and that was, no doubt, the reason | an order for lists of out-workers to be 
why considerable delay had _ beén | given, and that the present Government 
occasioned in carrying out the provisions | had extended that order, but in Liver- 
of the Act. But at Liverpool, in| pool, when addressing his political 
January last, the Home Secretary ex- partisans, he said that the credit due to 
pressed his intention of acting in this | the present Government was on account 
matter with considerable vigour. I am | of its superior administration, and he 





informed that the whole matter as to the | instanced, as an example, the order for ° 


necessary rules in the white lead andthe lists of out-workers, making no 
chemical works was fully threshed out 12 | reference whatever to the order made by 
months ago, and the only thing now | his predecessor, leaving it to be inferred 
wanting, and that has been wanting for | that the Act had been treated by his 
some time, is action on the part of the | predecessor practically as a dead letter. 
Home Secretary. I .am sorry to say | Well, I want to ask how is sweating 
that iustead of giving that a Depart- | actually going to be suppressed ? The 
mental Committee has been appointed— | issue of lists of out-workers will not 
that universal refuge for persons who | suppress sweating in the East of London, 
cannot make up their own minds, and | in Glasgow, and in Ireland, to which 
who require some delay. That Depart-| places this action is confined. What I 
mental Committee has hung up all| want to ask the Home Secretary is 
matters with regard to these works, | whether he sees his way to any large and 
and there is no expectation of any rules | comprehensive policy for really sup- 
being made for an indefinite time to pressing sweating ? I must say I have 
come. I hope the Home Secretary will | long thought that however costly the 
be able to make some statement to the | central office in London may be, you will 
Committee which will show that within | never be able through the action of a 
some reasonable time the powers given central office to suppress sweating all 
by the Act of 1891 will be really | over the multifarious industries of this 
carried out—that rules will be made and | great country. You never can really 
promulgated, and that progress will be | reach the sweater until you devise some 
made in giving effect to such provision method of local inspection as distinguished 
as Parliament made in 1891 for the pro- | from centralised and Imperial inspection. 
tection of the workers in these particularly | I do not at all wish to undervalue the 
noxious and dangerous trades. I think | inspection of the Central Authority in 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home | London. It is desirable and necessary ; 
Secretary will agree with me that two/ but if you really mean your law to be 
years having now elapsed since the Act | carried into execution vou will have to 
became law, it is high time that its | enlist the sympathy and assistance of 
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particular localities. You cannot carry 
our law into execution unless you have 
Local <Authorities—controlled by the 
people of the localities—with you, with 
officers of their own, to see that the law 
is obeyed. I do not quarrel with the 
Inspectors the right hon. Gentleman has 
appointed. As an experiment, I have 
nothing whatever to say to the arrange- 
ment. I have nothing but praise for it ; 
but these Inspectors are confined to the 
small area of London and Glasgow. 
They cannot exercise any sort of 
influence or power over the whole 
Kingdom, but as an experiment I must 
praise it—unless, indeed, the right hon. 
Gentleman should think praise from me 
an impertinence. I was very pleased to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman say he 
had determined not to require literary 
attainments from the Inspectors. I agree 
with the right hon, Gentleman that we 
have driven the demand for literary 
attainments, and especially for spelling, 
to an almost absurd extent. There is no 
reason why competent people should not 
serve the State, though they may not 
have acquired all the elements of a liberal 
education, and may not on all occasions 
be able to spell correctly. But what I 
waut particularly to ask is whether the 
Government have any policy as to 
extending the system of inspection by 
making it in a sense local. If the right 
hon Gentleman says, “ We have no policy 
in regard to local inspection, and intend 
to restrict ourselves entirely to inspection 
from head quarters,” we shall know 
where we are. Those of us who think 
that local inspection is essential for 
putting down sweating will be able to 
endeavour to ventilate our opinions in 
the country and to get the country to 
press on the Government the necessity 
of taking proper steps in this matter. I 
do not know whether the present would 
be a convenient opportunity for saying 
anything about the Inspectors themselves. 
Perhaps not; I had better reserve my 
observations about the staff and the 
arrangements for inspection to a later 
period. My object now is to get the 
right hon. Gentleman to make a more 
extended statement as to the progress 
being made in carrying out the Act of 
1891, especially in regard to obnoxious 
trades, and also to give a full account of 
the policy Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to pursue in regard to the suppres- 
sion of sweating. 
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Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, that before any reply was given 
there were two subjects to which he 
desired briefly to call the attention of the 
Home Secretary. All these questions 
affecting factory legislation ought to 
be of great interest, especially to those 
who represented constituencies in which 
factories existed. There were two ques- 
tions in which he took particular interest, 
and as towhich he wished to have some 
information. In the first place he desired 
information with regard to the clause in 
the Factory Act of 1891 called the “ par- 
ticulars clause.” He believed it was the 
24th clause. That clause came into ex- 
istence by virtue of the demand made by the 
operatives. They asked that they should 
always have information as to the amount 
of wage they were entitled to receive, 
so that they might know how much at 
the end of the week or day they were 
entitled to obtain by way of recompense. 
It was very easy to make the demand, 
but it was very difficult to carry it out. 
It required great practical knowledge to 
know the exact amount of particulars 
which should be given to the operatives 
without the employé discovering the 
secrets of his trade. The late Home 
Secretary appointed one Inspector, a 
gentleman whom he was sure the present 
Home Secretary would agree was about 
the best fitted man that could be found 
for the post. He meant Mr. Birtwistle. 
This was the only Inspector employed, 
and he presumed that this gentleman’s 
task was an almost overwhelming one. 
He knew that inspection of the kind 
which was necessary under the clause he 
had named required peculiar practical 
knowledge and that inspectors like Mr, 
Birtwistle were not easy to find. But 
the Home Secretary had been good 
enough to give assistance to those who 
wished to extend the clause. He (Sir 
H. James) hoped that that clause would 
be extended not only to the particular 
trades or class of trade mentioned in 
Clause 24, but to almost every textile 
industry. He wished to know whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
appointadditional Chief Inspectors or sub- 
Inspectors for the purpose of seeing that 
these particulars were duly given. There 
was a great difficulty in selecting sub- 
Inspectors. The whole requisite was 
confidence. They could not send an 
Inspector into the factory hostile to the 
employer, and they, therefore, would 
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have to find men who could almost act as 
judges between employer and employed. 
Then, with regard to the carrying out of 
the Cotton Clause of the Act of 1891, 
that Act was also founded on the demand 
made by the operatives, who complained, | 
with the greatest possible reason, of the 
high temperature which existed in some 
eotton cloth factories. The temperature | 
was taken for the purpose of sizing fabrics 
so as to put substance into shoddy mate- | 
rials, and the temperature was raised to 
such an extraordinary extent as to be | 
dangerous to the health and very exist- | 
ence of the operatives. The disclosures | 
made were perfectly frightful as to the | 
effect in winter time on young men and 
women who had to pass into the cold air 
from the overheated sheds. He had re- | 
ceived a great many communications in | 
consequence of having had charge of the 
Bill, saying that there was a great deal 
yet to be done. 

*Mr. ASQUITH ; There is one Inspec- 
tor to look into the subject the right hon. | 
Gentleman refers to. 

Sir H. JAMES: Yes, Mr. Osborne ; 
and I am aware of the ability and zeal he 
displays in carrying out the Act. Per- 
haps the Home Secretary, by the appoint- 
ment of additional Sub-Inspectors, if 
necessary, would see that the provisions 
of that Act were fully carried out. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said 
that any legislation which would benefit 
the Lancashire operatives would receive 
the unanimous support of the Lancashire 
Members. As representing a manufac- 
turing town in Lancashire himself, he 
could endorse what had fallen from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bury. With regard to the 
Report of the Committee on Inebriates, 
which the hon. Member for Sheffield had 
alluded to, he hoped the Government 
would not let the matter sleep, but would 
remove the difficulties which now inter- 
fered with the fulfilment of the hopes of 
those who felt strongly on this question. 
He complained that the Shop Hours 
Act had been toa great extent a dead 
letter, owing to insufficiency of inspec- 
tion. The Reports of the Inspectors of 
Workshops and Factories and the number 
of visits they had paid under the Act was 
sufficient justification for legislation. A 
great deal might be done by giving pub- 
licity to these Acts. He believed many 
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people remained totally unknown to mahy 
persons in whose interests they had been 
passed, and he was glad that the Govern- 
ment had taken some steps by means of 
the post offices to impart this informa- 


tion. They had arranged to distribute 
30,000 notices in one case and 
20,000 in another. When _ these 


notices were published and were read 
by the people in the post offices and 
the local newspapers there would be 
no room to complain that these Acts, at 
any rate, were unknown to those whom 
they affected. He observed that in France 
a most wholesome custom prevailed of 


| publishing the Acts of Parliament passed 


for the benefit of the people with 
statements showing the benefit of the 
legislation. He did not know that ina 
country with a free Press like England it 
was desirable to adopt the French system, 
but the system was sound in itself, 
and he was glad to see that some- 
thing approximating to it had been 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in two instances. The next 
point to which he wished to refer 
was that of licences for overtime. 
The statements made by Inspectors on 
that subject were truly melancholy. In 
some instances persons of tender years 
were employed as improvers in clothing 
shops, and were kept at work 14 hours a 
day without wages. Could sweating 
assume a worse form? These people in 
return for their labour were supposed to 
obtain skill in their trade, and the mo- 
ment they became skilful and asked for 
wages they were discharged ; beginners, 


| condemned to like labour, being taken in 


their places. He was glad that the 
Government were appointing women In- 
spectors, and he should be glad to know 
if they were considered by the Home 
Office to be a success. No doubt the 
advantages of their employment were 
clear and obvious; but he felt some 
doubt whether women would be found to 
possess strength enough for their labours 
or to command sufficient technical know- 
ledge in the exercise of their duties. 
With regard to the Reports of the Inspec- 
tors, they often had a very wide range. 
The Inspectors frequently went beyond 
their legitimate duty, dealing with the 
state of trade and questions of co-opera- 
tion, technical education, and other 
subjects. Some years ago the Reports 
of the School Inspectors became dis- 
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cursive, and the attention of those 
officials was invited to the failing; a re- 
quest being made that they should devote 
their attention rather to the schools than to 
the state of society generally. He did not 
wish to discourage general observations, 
but he did think that where complaints 
were made that Inspectors were insufficient 
in number it was probable that there would 
not be so much room for objection if in 
Reports attention were more confined to 
the subjects in hand. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
they were now discussing the most 


important Labour Department of the | 


Government, and he was sorry to find 
that not one of the Labour Members was 
present. 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): They are all at Belfast at the 
Trades Union Congress. 

Mr. HANBURY thought that the 
House of Commons was just as important 


as the Congress at Belfast. He urged | 


that the Inspectors should not be taken 
from the matters with which they were 


specially competent to deal. To make | 


Factory Inspectors deal with quarries 
was ridiculous. Such work ought to 
be done by the Inspectors of Mines. 


Some years ago the late Home Secre- | 
tary issued a Cireular against the | 


practice of imposing heavy costs with 
small fines, but he was afraid that it 
was being disregarded. There was a 
tendency on the part of Magistrates’ 
Clerks, who had, he believed, some 
pecuniary interest in the matter, to dis- 
regard the Circular. 


Mr. ASQUITH: Not as a rule. 


Mr. HANBURY said, that whether 
asa rule or not it was undoubtedly the 
fact, as one knew from one’s own 


experience. In spite of the Government | 


Circular, many Benches of Magistrates 


were glad to pile up heavy costs when | 


the fine was only small. He had had 
during the past few weeks brought under 


his notice a case in which, where the | 


fine was only Id., the costs were 1 4s., and 
another case in which, where the fine was 
5s., the costs were £2 2s. 

*Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) said, 
he hon. Member (Mr. Hanbury) had 
referred to the absence of the Labour 
Members; but he would remind the hon. 
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{Member that there was at present 

holding its sittings in Belfast a Labour 
Parliament, not, perhaps, of a less im- 
portant character than that honourable 
House. He wished to call the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary to the disparity in the payment 
of Factory Inspectors. If quick-witted 
and intelligent workmen were needed as 
Inspectors they should be recompensed 
in the same degree as those appointed 
from another class. He thoroughly 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that some modification in the examina- 
| tion papers was necessary. Though they 
might appreciate a literary standard, still 
sound common sense and practical know- 
‘ledge of the inner life of the workshop 
was far more desirable than mathe- 
matical problems in seeing that the pro- 
visions of the Workshops and Factory 
Acts were carried out. Then there 
was the question of female Inspectors. 
There had been only two female Inspec- 
tors appointed up to the present—one in 
London, and the other in Glasgow— 
although there were something like 
100,000 female workers in the North of 
Ireland. Surely they were entitled to be 
looked after as much as female workers 
in Glasgow. He thought it necessary 
also to call attention to the want of Fac- 
tory Inspectors in Ireland. There were 
‘only three such Inspectors at present in 
the country—two of them for the North, 
and one for the Midlands and South. In 
many portions of Ireland there were 
numerous small mills which were totally 
neglected as far as inspection was 
concerned; some months ago there 
was a deplorable accident in the South 
of Ireland owing to the want of in- 
spection, the place not having been 
visited by an Inspector for years. He 
| trusted that the Home Secretary would 
also take into consideration the desir- 
ability of recompensing the working men 
who were appointed as Inspectors in pro- 
| portion to their ability. 


Cotoner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, he wished to call attention 
to a subject of an entirely non-political 
character—namely, inspection under the 
Cruelty to Animals Act of the 39 and 
40 Vict., popularly called the Vivisection 
Act. His reason for doing so was that 
there was a very large increase in the 
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number of experiments which took place 
under the Act. This increase had made 
the outside public very anxious about the 
carrying out of the Act, and there was 
great eagerness to have the matter 
brought forward in order that in future 
the measure might be properly carried 
out. He had no intention or wish to 
enter upon the question of vivisection or 
anti-vivisection. His desire :was to try 
to obtain the general support of the Com- 
mittee. Anti-vivisectionists were very 
often accused of being sentimental ; but 
he assured the Committee that there was 
a great deal more fact than sentiment at 
the bottom of their agitation. He was 
sure that no one could accuse the Home 
Secretary of being a sentimental man ; 
but he (Colonel Lockwood) would be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman would 
find some room for sentiment, of course 
subserviently to his official feelings. The 
United Kingdom bore a very high name 
for its humane treatment of animals ; and 
this was, he believed, chiefly owing to 
the action of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Great 
Britain alone, of any country he was 
aware of, had interfered to prevent the 
needless infliction of cruelty on animals 
under the name of science. Previous to 
the passing of the Act he referred to, no 
person was allowed to ill-treat or torture 
any dumb animal, but that measure 
allowed the granting of licences and 
certificates both for painful and painless 
experiments. He wished to be guided in 
his remarks by the action of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. That Society was above sus- 
picion on the question of accuracy of 
statement, and the evidence of its Secre- 
tary (Mr. Colam) before the Royal 
Commission on Vivisection was treated 
by the public with the greatest confidence. 
The Committee of the Society had called 
attention to the subject in their last two 
Reports, and had pointed out that the 
experimentation, which was 270 in 1881, 
grew to 2,661 in 1891, and to 3,960 in 
1892. No one could accuse the Society 
of fanaticism on the subject of vivisec- 
tion. Indeed, they had been found fault 
with by other Societies on the ground 
that they had not taken sufficient action 
on the question. The Committee reported 
in the following language :— 
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“ Even if the enormously-increased experi- 
mentation sanctioned by the late Home Secre- 
tary had been followed by satisfactory inspec- 
tion it might be contended that the Act had 
been properly administered, though even then 
with a prodigality of experiments. Your Com- 
mittee have year after year, for the last 12 
years, called attention to the fact that the 
Returns made by the experimenters have, in 
some instances, been the only means on which 
Her Majesty's Inspectors have been enabled to 
make their Reports instead of by personally wit- 
nessing operations. A few may have been per- 
sonally inspected, but the majority of the ex- 
periments are reported to the Inspectors by the 
very persons whom the Inspectors are appointed 
to inspect. In Section 13 of the Act it is pro- 
vided that the Inspectors shall visit the places 
registered for experiments for the purpose of 
complying with the provisions of the Act. 
Seeing that the provisions of the Act refer to the 
mode of experimentation, it will be obvious that 
the Legislature intended personal inspection. 
On a careful study of the present Return it is 
evident that the imperfect inspection has not 
been intelligibly improved, and still consists 
mainly of an examination of Returns only ; but 
they are also constrained to give expression to 
a sense of painful anxiety arising out of the 
present Return, which in 10 years shows the 
enormous increase of 1,000 per cent. in the 
number of experiments.” . 

He begged the Committee to remember 
that this was not the Report of an Aunti- 
Vivisection Committee, but the Report 
of the dispassionate men who formed the 
Committee of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. Under no 
other system of inspection would it be 
allowed that the very individuals whom 
it was desired to keep under inspection 
should make their Reports unchecked to 
the House. An Inspector of Mines did 
not report on the Reports furnished to 
him by the owners or the workers in the 
mines, nor would an Inspector of Factories 
report on the ipse dixit of the owners or 
representatives of factories. He asks 
that the inspection under this Act should 
be as thorough, searching, and effective 
as were the other inspections carried out 
by Government officials. The system of 
inspection under certificate was arrived at 
as the result of a series of compromises 
under the Act of 1876. He believed 
the public were too greatly influenced by 
the Reports of the great medical authori- 
ties who were in favour of vivisection ; 
and they, therefore, refuse to abolish it 
altogether ; but they believed that the 
well-authenticated stories of some of the 
cruelties inflicted on dumb animals were too 
true, and the result was that the Govern- 
ment determined to put a stop to the un- 
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licensed practice of vivisection. By the | 
passing of the Act it was proved that 
unnecessary cruelty had been practised 
on dumb animals. He did not wish to 
overstate his case. He believed that a 
good case had been greatly injured in the 
past by the use of statements which 
could not be proved, and he was ex- 
tremely anxious to preserve as modcrate | 
a manner as he coull under the circum- | 
stances. He might say, in passing, that | 
he believed the British public, who were | 
so humane in the treatment of animals, 
would see in time that vivisection was | 
altogether anomalous, and would refuse 
to allow it to continue. The Govern- 
ment Inspectors were supposed to stand | 
between the vivisectors and their sub- | 
jects, the dumb animals, in order to | 
insure what the Royal Commission de- 
clared to be the claims of the lower 
animals to humane consideration, vivi- | 





section being, in the opinion of the Com- | 
mission, from its very nature, open to 
abuse. There were three Inspectors for | 
the United Kingdom, one covering 
England as far North as Neweastle, one 
covering Scotland and England down to 
Neweastle, and the third covering 
Ireland. These gentlemen were not 
occupied solely and entirely with the 
inspection of the physiological labora- 
tories, but had other work to do, and 
many of their statistics were obtained 
from hearsay. One medical gentleman 
went so far as to say that the whole 
inspection was ah absolute farce. He 
(Colonel Lockwood) would not go so far 
as that, but he maintained that it was 
not sufficiently efficient. The first 
Inspector (Dr. Buss) showed his par- 
tiality by alluding to the agitation of 
the Anti-Vivisectionist Society as a) 
senseless and mischievous one. That 
being so, he could hardly be called an | 
impartial man on the subject. The 
next Inspector (Mr. Allison) was a well- 
known advocate of vivisection, and the 
present Inspector (Dr. Poore), who was, 
he believed, universally respected, held 
appointments at the University College 
Hospital, at which, in 1893, there 
were 16 vivisectionists at work, A 
gentleman who was constantly in asso- 
ciation with 16 men engaged in the work 
of vivisection could hardly be regarded 
as perfectly impartial. The two British 
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England and Scotland, and he main- 
tained that it was impossible for them to 
do the work properly. According to 
the last Report, they paid rather more 
than two visits, on the average, to each 
of these laboratories in the course of 
a year. He knew that several visits 
were paid to certain laboratories, and 
therefore he presumed that some of the 
laboratories were not visited at all. He 
believed the Home Secretary preserved 
a very equal mind on the subject, and 
thought he might ask him that for the 
future it should be stated in the Returns 
whether all the laboratories were visited. 
He hoped also that in the future, if 
possible, the names of the operations 
should be given, as well as the dates, 
and that it would further be stated 
whether the operations were going on 
at the time of the Inspector's visit. 
Further, he should like to know whether 
visits were all surprise visits ? 
Some time ago the Home Secretary 
stated that some of the visits were sur- 
prise visits ; but he (Colonel Lockwood) 
desired that they all should be surprise 
visits. At the present moment, except 


|so far as it prevented people without 


certificates practising vivisection, the 
Act was fallacious and misleading. He 
confessed that he himself was much 
exercised in his mind to find what an 
enormous increase had taken place in 
the experiments. In 10 years the 
returns had risen from 42 men licensed, 
20 practising, and 406 experiments in 
1882, to 180 men licensed, 125 practis- 
ing, 55 stating on their own authority 
that they did not practise, and 3,960 
experiments in 1892. In 1891 the 
experiments numbered 12,661, so that 
was an increase of nearly 1,300 in 
12 months. He maintained that the 
supervision, as at present carried out, 
was absolutely inefficient. He might 
be told that a great number of these 
experiments were inoculation experi- 
ments, and were painless. ‘Zhe Times 
newspaper, which had never been very 
favourable to anti-vivisectionists, how- 
ever, made the following remarks in a 
leading article on Dr. Klein’s investiga- 
tions for the discovery of the bacillus :— 

“On rabbits the the results of inoculation 
were ‘altogether nugatory.. Twelve monkeys 
were inoculated, and 11 of them remained un- 


affected. The 12th became the subject of 
pneumonia, and was killed by chloroform as 
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soon as its recovery seemed hopeless. The in- 
flamed lung contained numerous influenza 
bacilli; but together with them were bacilli of 


another kind, and it was a to say 
which of them, if either, produced the 
far, therefore, the 


pneumonia. “ 
only results of the investigation ordered by the 
Local Government Board are such as were fore- 
seen. We have some statistics of very un- 
certain accuracy and of no particular applica- 
bility to the affairs of life. We have a bacillus 
previously discovered by others, and we are 
entitled to believe that it does not live long 
after having made its way into the current of the 
circulation. During the acute stage of influenza 
it is abundant in the living secretions, and it 
disappears as the disease subsides. Its characters 
are sufficiently distinctive, and it is not known 
in any other conditions. These results were 
hardly worth obtaining at the cost. We do not 
speak of the cost in money, which in all such 
matters might be properly disregarded by a 
wealthy nation. The real cost has been the 
skill and labour of trained observers, directed 
from worthy and useful purposes and applied in 
directions in which failure was a foregone con- 
clusion.” 


This was an opinion which went to show 
that dumb 
animals were absolutely useless for the 
purpose for which they were undertaken, 
It was said that these experiments were 
beneficial. He believed that these ex peri- 
ments were not properly supervised, and 
that it was advisable and necessary that 
from time to time there should be a 
searching public examination into the 
working of the Act in order to guard 
against its abuse. At present the Act was 
carried out in a misleading and unsatis- 
factory manner, and that was unfortunate 
for the reason he had stated. He was 
occupying the House a little longer than 
he expected, but he was anxious to place 
the case before the Committee as clearly 
as possible, and hoped he should not 
go too far in asking the Home Secretary 
—not wishing to move a reduction, he 
left it for the present in his hands, and 
he wanted to ask him whether in future 
Inspectors under the Act could not be 
appointed by him in conjunction with the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and the Anti - Vivisectionist 
Societies ? He saw that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Asquith) smiled ; 
perhaps he would rather be content with 
going direct to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals ? He should 
also like to ask whether the character of 
the experiments could not be stated in 
future Reports, and also how many visits 
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were paid by the Inspectors to each 
place ; and, again, whether it could not 
be arranged that all the vists of the In- 
spectors should be surprise visits? He 
would also like to press upon the right 
hon. Gentleman that it was widely and 
strongly felt that the carrying out of 
painful experiments on dumb animals 
before bodies of students in order to de- 
monstrate for their instruction facts al- 
ready known was unnecessary cruelty and 
ought to be discontinued. He was grate- 
ful to the Committee for listening to him 
upon a subject in which he took the 
greatest interest, and which he believed 
was of the greatest interest to other 
Members, and to everybody who was 
satisfied that they are right in the posi- 
tion which they had taken up. 


*Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) 
said, perhaps the Committee would allow 
him to occupy a few moments. He 
wished to draw the attention of the Home 
Secretary to the existing deficiency in 
the inspection of collieries, particularly 
in the South Wales district. He 
wished to see a larger number of Sub- 
Inspectors appointed, whose duty would 
be to go through the coal districts to see 
that the regulations of the Coal Mines 
Act were enforced. He found from the 
Report of Mr. Robson, the Inspector 
of the district, that there were no fewer 
than 366 mines in the South Wales 
district, and though it was one of the 
largest coal districts in the United 
Kingdom it had the smallest number of 
Inspectors attached to it. He did not 
make any complaint at all about the 
present Inspectors : they had too much 
work to do. The Chief Inspector *had 
shown in his Report for 1892 that, while 
taking the average in all the coal dis- 
tricts of the United Kingdom there was 
only one fatal accident for every 816 
persons employed, there was one such 
accident for every 506 persons employed 
in the South Wales district : and whereas 
there was only one death caused for 
every 676 persons employed on the 
average of the United Kingdom, there 
was one death for every 291 persons 
employed in South Wales ; and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that there was 
urgent necessity for the further adoption 
of measures calculated to increase the 
safety of the workmen, and that there 
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should bea more stringent enforcement of 
the Rules and Regulations in order to 
lead to a diminution of accidents and 
loss of life. The number of inspections 
was altogether ivsufficient. In 1892 
there were only 341 underground in- 
spections, and this did not amount to 
one inspection per annum for each colliery 
in the district. In these circumstances, he 
hoped the Home Secretary would be able 
to see his way to appoint a large number 
of Sub-Inspectors, and that when he did 
so he would select experienced men for 
the work from among the workmen 
themselves. Many such men couli be 
found of great practical experience, who 
would command the confidence of the 
workmen, and see that the Act was 
carried out. He hoped this matter 
would be considered. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Hanbury) asked why the Labour Mem- 
bers were not in their place to deal with 
the Home Office Vote this year. Many 
of the Labour Members were absent, as 
they knew ; but, in addition to that, they 
had a state of affairs that never existed 
before. The Vote for the first time con- 
tained something like a concession of 
what they had for years been fighting 
for. Fifteen Assistant Inspectors were 
appointed and two female Inspectors, and 
he desired to thank the Home Secretary 
for what he had done in this direction. 
That was a good reason. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would care- 
fully consider the question of the re- 
muneration of these Inspectors. There 
remained, however, the question of 
examinations for these appointments. 
While the Labour Members agreed that 
there should be an examination in prac- 
tical knowledge, they thought it should 
be of such a character as would meet the 
ease of men whose lives had been spent 
in workshops, and whose opportunities 
for education had not been many. There 
would be 20 districts, as between these 
men and others. It would often happen 
that the man who had gone through 
a high-class literary education was the 
best man for this class of work, but the 
literary man was by no means always @& 
capable man for the work. They wanted 
men who, from their practical knowledge 
of what was required of them, would find 
no difficulty in discharging the duties in 
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a satisfactory manner. The Member 
for Wigan (Sir F. S. Powell) spoke of 
Inspectors going out of their way in 
their Reports, and he made a comparison 
between School and Factory Inspectors. 
The Factory Inspectors made reference, 
it was said, to things that did not come 
before them. There was the case of Co- 
operation. It was a question upon which 
he (Mr. Rowlands) had a strong opinion ; 
aud he believed that the Inspectors could 
make valuable representations upon the 
question as to distribution and production 
—questions which, in his opinion, were 
within their scope. For example, he 
thought that any information the In- 
spectors could give in reference to 
technical education in any industry was 
within the sphere of their duties. Any 
information on matters of that kind was 
bound to be useful. He had only again 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman for his 
attention to the business of this Depart- 
ment, and he hoped his further efforts 
would be equally beneficial in their 
results. 

Mr. WHITELEY (Stockport) said, 
he had listened to what had been said 
by one of the Irish Members regarding 
the supervision of Irish industries. As 
representing a manufacturing con- 
stituency, and as a manufacturer himself, 
he (Mr. Whiteley) was glad to see that 
there was an increased number of 
Inspectors in England. But he would 
impress upon the Home Secretary the 
necessity for a general overhauling of 
factories, and for insisting on a more 
stringent enforcement of the provisions of 
the Act by the Inspectors. Then there 
was the question of overtime. Many 
firms worked their employés overtime by 
starting their engines five or ten minutes 
before the hour in the morning, or running 
five or ten minutes late in the evening. 
The matter was, no doubt, a very difficult 
one for the Inspectors to tackle ; but he 
would ask that the attention of the new - 
Insectors should be specially directed to 
this question of running overtime. Then 
as regards the state of factories, he 
wished that the Inspectors should keep a 
factory register, and that they should 
visit factories as soon as the interval 
permitted by law for cleansing had 
elapsed. An important fact for con- 
sideration was that in some cases the 
Inspectors were really incompetent to 
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carry out the requirements of the Act in 
regard to the ventilation of factories. 
All these points showed conclusively 
that the present number of Inspectors 
was insufficient, and he was glad to hear 
that an increase was contemplated. 
An increase was necessary. He was 
glad to hear that matters were progressing 
in Ireland. 


*Mr. M. AUSTIN said, they would 
progress under Home Rule. 

Mr. WHITELEY 
from what they heard that the 
number of industries in Ireland was 
insignificant as compared with, Great 
Britain. If it were the fact that factories 
were springing up in Ireland, and that 
an increase in the Inspectors was neces- 
sary, it disproved a favourite argument 
of the Prime Minister in another matter. 
He hoped there would be a more careful 
inspection of factories in the future. He 
thought there ought to be more working- 
men Inspectors appointed, men who were 
practically appointed with the conditions 
of employment in factories, and who had 
the welfare of the working classes at 
heart. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) urged that there were not 
sufficient working-men Inspectors. He 
wished to call attention to what the Chief 
Inspector in Wales himself said when he 
gave evidence before the Labour Com- 
mission in 1890. He said that the 
inspections made were 323, a total falling 
short by 49 of the number of collieries 
in the district. Therefore, in that ex- 
tremely dangerous district, the Chief 
Inspector himself had admitted that there 
were 49 collieries that were not inspected 
during the year. As to the nature of 
inspection, the Inspector said that in 
most cases several days were required 
to make a thorough examination ; but he 
* admitted that they had only been able to 
devote, on an average, three hours for 
the purposes of inspection and examina- 
tion. The Chief Inspector further 
stated that he considered he had fulfilled 
his duty by satisfying himself generally 
that the managers were carrying out the 
provisions of the Mines Act. If, then, it 
came to this, that they were content with 
what the managers were doing, where 
was the need for inspection at all ? 
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According to the same authority, about 
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one-half of these examinations were 
made after the accidents had occurred. 
This was a grave admission. It meant 
that the collieries had no real inspection 
before the accidents. What was really 
required, if accidents were to be pre- 
vented and avoided, was that the 
Government should appoint a class of 
men with knowledge of the collieries, who 
could make a practical and thorough 
examination. He also thought a large 
staff could be employed in inspection at 
considerably jess than what was now paid, 
though he did not complain of the 
present remuneration. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, that there ought to be inspection of 
mines before fatal accidents as well as 
after. He wished particularly to call 
attention on this point to the Northern 
part of the Kingdom—a place called 
Scotland—to which the House had given 
little consideration. During a visit 
which he paid to that country a few 
months previously, he was asked by the 
miners themselves to represent to the 
Home Secretary their anxious desire that 
there should be inspection of mines 
before as well as after accidents. He 
had sent these views in writing to the 
Home Secretary, and he trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would give them 
his consideration. It was in the interest 
of the owners as well as of the men that 
mines should be inspected with a view to 
prevent accidents. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he desired to support the point raised by 
the hon. Member for West Limerick 
(Mr. M. Austin), in regard to the 
appointment of working men as Sub- 
Inspectors. The Home Secretary had 
taken that course in North London ; 
and he thanked the right hon. Gentleman 
for makinga new departure, which would 
do good to the State, and give satisfac- 
tion to those whose lives and health were 
dependent on the proper inspection of 
factories and workshops. He did not think 
that the remuneration in these cases was 
adequate. The commencing salary was 
£100 a year. Persons qualified for these 
Sub-Inspectorships were persons with @ 
practical and thorough trade knowledge, 
and he must be a poor mechanic who 
could not earn more than the salary 
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attached to this office. 
spect to the salary, the Government had 
not set that good example as employers, 
of which the House had declared its 
expectation. The salaries were also 
very disproportionate to the salaries en- 
joyed by the Inspectors. Some of the 
Inspectors had sources of income three 
or four times more than the salaries given 
to the recently appointed Sub-Inspec- 
tors, though they rendered services 
in some respects as valuable as those 
rendered by the Inspectors. He recom- 
mended strongly that there should be a 
readjustment of this disproportion 
between the salaries of Inspectors and 
the salaries of Sub-Inspectors. Then, as 
to the examination, he thought it should 
not be of the searching character that 
members of other branches of the Civil 
Service were subjected to. He did not 
desire, in the least, to depreciate literary 
attainments ; but it must be apparent to 
all that what was most required in the 
men who filled those positions was 
technical knowledge, for the attainment 
of which there were now special ad- 
vantages in almost every part of the 
Kingdom. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
he also desired to express his satisfaction 
at the appointment of working-men Sub- 
Inspectors. No one should, in his view, 
be appointed to inspect a factory who 
had not a competent knowledge of the 
industry carried on in the factories and 
workshops he was required to inspect, 
and also with the general conditions 
under which those industries were carried 
on. The appointment of men of this 
character as Inspectors had been urged 
on the Government year after year by 
those who represented the industrial com- 
munities. It was about eight years ago 
that he formed part of a deputation that 
waited on the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who was Home Secretary at 
the time, and urged the appointment as 
Inspectors of men who had a practical 
acquaintance with the trades they had to 
inspect. 

*Mr. ASQUITH : Considering the 
multifarious duties of the office I hold, I 
cannot complain if the discussion on the 
Vote should be of a diseursive character. 
I feel bound to acknowledge with 
gratitude the very considerate and kindly 
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of the criticisms of hon. Gentlemen. 
There were two main subjects discussed. 
One related to by far the most important 
department under the Home Office— 
always, of course, excepting the exercise 
of the prerogative of merey—the depart- 
ment connected with factories and mines. 
But there have been one or two incidental 
criticisms which I propose to dispose of 
before I come to those important questions. 
First of all, the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury) referred to the Home 
Office Circular issued to Magistrates, 
calling the attention of their Courts to the 
provision of the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
of 1879, which enacts that where a fine 
does not exceed 5s. there shall be no costs 
unless expressly ordered, and suggesting 
that they should givea wider effect to that 
provision than they have bitherto done. 
The hon. Gentleman asks me what 
authority the Home Office has for 
making its wishes effective, and what 
means we possess of obtaining a 
knowledge of the actions of the Magis- 
I am sorry to say 
I cannot give a satisfactory answer to 
either of those questions. The Home 
Office has no direct authority in the 
matter at all,and the only way we can 
obtain a knowledge that this section has 
not been observed in Courts of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction is when the cases 
are brought before me for revision. 
I strongly deprecate the imposition of 
costs upon a defendant where the fine 
does not exceed 5s., except in very ex- 
ceptional cases; and I make it au 
invariable practice to call the attention 
of Magistrates to the fact that, in 
imposing costs in such cases, they are 
violating, if not the letter, at least the 
spirit, of the Act. I am not, however, 
satisfied with the result, and I have it in 
contemplation to call for a Return from 
all Benches of Magistrates in the country 
of all cases during, say, a twelvemonth 


|in which costs have been imposed where 


| 
| 
| 


the fine does not exceed 5s.; and if the 
Returns show that the practice is wide- 
spread, I shall have to consider what 
steps may be necessary to make the pro- 
vision of the Act mandatory instead of 
diseretional. The question of vivisection 
has been raised ina very temperate, and— 
if he will permit me to say it—very able 
speech by the hon. and gallant Meniber 
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for Epping (Colonel Lockwood). If any 
hon. Member thinks that experiments on 
live animals for scientific purposes ought 
to be prohibited, his first step must 
be to obtain the repeal of the Act 
of 1976, by which these experiments 
are made legal. I will not express 
an opinion one way or the other on 
the general question. All I have got 
to do is to administer the Act as I find it ; 
and I may say that there is no part of my 
duty that gives me greater solicitude, or 
to which I pay, as time allows, more con- 
stant attention. In no case,I think, since I 
have been in the Home Office has a licence 
to experiment upon dogs, cats, monkeys, 
and the higher class of animals been 
granted without the matter having come 
before me personally, and receiving my 
individual attention. We take the most 
careful precautions that these licences 


shall not be granted, in the first instance, | 


except to persons whose qualifications 
are undoubted, and as to whose bona 
fides and desire for scientific research 
alone no reasonable doubt could be 
entertained. Further, no licence is 
granted unless the applicant is recom- 
mended by eminent medical men, such as 
the Presidents of the Royal College of 
Physicians and the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and the application is then 


seut on for observations to the Society | 


for the Propagation of Knowledge by 
Research. Until these preliminary 
recommendations are obtained, the appli- 
cation is not considered at all by the 
Home Office. If a licence is granted, the 
licencee is bound to make Reports to the 
Inspector, and he is always liable to visits 
from the Inspector, which are as often 


as not surprise visits. It is impossible, | 


however, to lay down a rule that all 


visits must be surprise _ visits. The | 


Inspector has often to arrange an inspec- 
tion in order that he may see the various 
stages of the experiment. An additional 
security is afforded by the fact that none 
of these experiments are allowed to be 
conducted in private places ; and, for the 
most part, they take place in the great 
Medical Schools and the laboratories of 
Pathological Institutes. The area in 
which the experiments are carried on 
is narrow. In the whole United King- 


dom there are only 59 licensed places for | 


these experiments, and as these 59 places 
are contained in 37 institutions, the 


Mr. Asquith 
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, Inspector has only 37 different places to 
visit. ‘The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
asked me to appoint an Inspector In con- 
sultation with the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, or the Anti- 
| Vivisection Societies. I am afraid that 
if I had to arrive at a conclusion with the 
Anti-Vivisection Societies, we should re- 
| main without any Inspector at all. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman complains that 
| the Inspector has not made a sufficient 
‘number of visits. The Act of Parlia- 
| ment requires that the registered places 
| should be, from time to time, visited by 
| the Inspectors ; but it does not require 
that each experiment or any experiment 
should be witnessed by the Inspector, 
though I quite agree that the Inspector 
would not be discharging his duty properly 
if he did not make himself personally 
acquainted with the manner in which the 
experiments themselves are actually per- 
formed. Every licensed place is visited 
yearly, some of them three or four times 
a year; and the Inspector is in constant 
‘communication, by letter, with the 
licencees throughout the country, making 
suggestions and offering advice. We 
ought not, however, to look upon these 
scientific men as criminals, who are to be 
treated to constant surprise visits, and 
caught out in attempted infractions of the 
law. Only two or three cases have come 
under my notice in which the experiments 
violated the conditions of the. licence. 
When that happens the most severe 
notice is taken of it, and unless a satis- 
factory explanation is forthcoming the 
renewal of the licence is refused. I do 
not think, therefore, that there is any- 
thing wrong in the method of inspection. 
If there has been an increase in the num- 
| ber of experiments, there has not been 
_a corresponding increase in the amount of 


| pain inflicted on animals during the last 
year. I would point out that the large 
increase in the number of experiments is 
almost entirely due to what is called 
| inoculation. These are performed without 
| anzesthetics, because they are perfectly 
| painless ; but it is a rigid condition of 
the certificate allowing these experi- 
/ments that if pain supervenes after the 
/experiment the animal is to be at once 
' killed. 

| Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
|W.) : I might point out that the great 
|inerease is also due to experiments in 
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connection with the Royal Commission 
on Tuberculosis. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: That is so. I will 
ouly say, in conclusion, that the working of 
the Act is being very carefully watched. 
In regard to the inspection of mines, I 
admit that the South Wales collieries 
are the most dangerous in the country, 
and perhaps in the world, and they 
must demand and receive the anxious 


attention of all those who are respon- | 
I was glad to hear 
the tribute which has been paid the | 


sible for them. 


Mines Inspector. I do not believe there 
is a more efficient Inspector. My atten- 
tion has been specially directed to the 
mines in South Wales, and the Inspector 
has drawn up special regulations for 
them. These are under the consideration 
of the Under Secretary and myself. 
think a prima facie case has been 
made out in this district for addi- 
tional inspection, and I hope during 
the Autumn to deal with the ques- 


tion and that of quarries, which by an | 


extraordinary legislative freak have been 
treated, not as mines, but as workshops. 
It may become desirable to transfer them 
from the Factories to the Mines Acts. I 
will not forget Scotland in this matter. 
‘As to factory inspection, I think that 
the pay given to the Sub-Inspectors is 
adequate, especially taking into account 
the fact that they become permanent 
Civil servants, entitled to a pension. 
Their pay is fixed at £2, rising to £3 per 
week. In the direction of noxious 
trades, I have at least done as much as 
any of my predecessors in Office. The 
Commission on the white and other lead 
trade has visited almost every factory in 


the country, and has taken a large mass | 


of evidence, both as to the magnitude of 
the evil, and, what is even more to the 
point, as to the possible remedy. I 
strongly believe in the work of such 
Departmental Committees, and I have 


appointed them in four of the most | 


dangerous trades—namely, lead, potteries, 
chemicals, and quarries. My attention has 
been called to the condition of the linen- 
workers in Belfast, who are mostly 
women and children, and I sent over a 
competent man to inquire. His Report, 
which goes to the very root of the 
evil, shows that there is a very large 
mortality from phthisis, owing to the 
excessive humidity and high temperature 
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under which the work is carried on, as 
well as to the quantity of dust 
generated in the process of manufacture. 
Rules have been framed and submitted to 
the manufacturers, and the result, it is 
| confidently anticipated, will be largely to 
/reduce the rate of mortality in Belfast. 
| As to sweating, I believe that any orders 
would have been but waste paper had it 
not been for the Inspectors’ Assistants, 
whose appointments have led to valuable 
results. I think, therefore, that this 
system should be extended to other parts 
of the country. I do not share the very 
sanguine views expressed as to the 
results that would flow from making in- 
spection local rather than central. I 
think no change has been found more 
necessary than that of the appointment 
of women Inspectors, of whom I have, 
as yet, only been able to appointtwo. I 
hope, however, to increase the number. 
I am quite sure that the present women 
Inspectors have more than justified their 
appointments. Abuses have been found 
| to exist in large West End establish- 
/ments, and a large number of prosecu- 
| tions and convictions have followed during 
/the six months since the appointments 
/were made. This has resulted in the law 
| being better observed. As to the re- 
‘marks of the right hon. Member for 
| Bury with reference to the Particulars 
| Clause of the Act of 1891, I can only say 
that if it is found necessary to appoint 
additional Inspectors I will see that it is 
done. The question of overtime occupies 
/a rather peculiar position. Under the 
/Act of 1878 there are some employ- 
ments in relation to which there is a 
statutory right to work overtime, and 
in the case of other employments the 
|Home Secretary has the power to relax 
the restrictions of the law. I am very 
careful in granting this relaxation, and 
only do so in cases where strong reasons 
}are given in favour of it. Important 
_ changes in matters of this kind so closely 
| affecting trade cannot be made without 
| very careful consideration. I trust the 
Committee will now pass this Vote. 

| Mr. A. C. MORTON asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it was not a fact 
| that three of the Factory Inspectors were 
| pluralists—officers who had retired from 
| the Army or Navy and were in receipt of 
pensions ? 
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*Mr. ASQUITH said, he believed the 


statement of the hon. Member was correct, 
but he certainly did not think that 
previous service in the Army or Navy 
should be regarded as a disqualification 
for the office of Factory Inspector. 
Captain NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) pointed out that, although 
the staff of Inspectors under the Factory 
Acts had been increased by 27 during the 
last year, there were still only 86 In- 
spectors for the whole country, and he 
contended that this number was wholly 
insufficient to fully and effectively carry 
out the provisions of the Factory Acts. 
He thought also that greater power 
should be given to the Inspectors to 
enable them to deal more directly and 
promptly with insanitary workshops. 
If the premises happened to be a 
dwelling-house the Factory Inspector 
could not enter them without a warrant, 
and the result was that in 99 cases out of 
100 warrants were never applied for, 
and sweating went on just the same. He 
should like to have a Report as to how 
this wonderful reform was working at 
the present time. He should like to see 
all matters appertaining to factories and 
the appointment of Factory Inspectors 
transferred to a responsible Minister of 
Labour. Whilst the law was extremely 
good, it was not enforced in many cases ; 
and it was, in fact, perfectly useless to 
enforce it without an adequate number of 
Inspectors, the present staff being wholly 
inadequate for the purpose of carrying 
out a thorough system of inspection of 
factories and workshops. The Commission 
on the subject of Sweating, in their 
Report published in 1892, were of opinion 
that workshops, including under that 
description a factory, workshop, or 
domestic workshop, should be required to 
be kept in a cleanly state, and should be 
treated for sanitary purposes as factories 
were treated under the Factory Acts. 
By the Act, at present, this was purely 
a matter of administration on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman; and from that 
day to this not a single thing had been 
done towards carrying out that important 
recommendation. The Commission also 
recommended an increase in the number 
of Inspectors, who, they thought, should 
have the power to enter all workshops 
within their jurisdiction at reasonable 
times without a warrant—that was to 
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say, that where a workshop was also a 
dwelling-house they should be allowed 
to enter it without a warrant. There 
were many other recommendations of a 
similar character, and he wished to 
impress upon the Home Secretary 
that it was false economy to 
endeavour to enforce the law with 
such an inadequate staff of Inspectors, 
and instead of 15 extra they wanted a 
very much larger number. He was 
willing to believe the Home Secretary 
himself was, possibly, extremely anxious 
to carry out these reforms, but his position 
was that of a number of gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench—* Heaven save me 
from my friends,” and Heaven save him 
in particular from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, unfortunately for the factories 
of the country, was reclining in ease and 
opulence on the flesh pots of the Trea- 
sury; he had got a tight hold of the 
money bags of the State; and for no 
purpose, not even for the purposes of 
the working classes of this country, 
would he relax his grip. He would ap- 
peal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to dole out a little sum to enable the 
Home Secretary to increase the Factory 


Inspectors, the present number being’ 


absolutely insufficient for the work they 
had to perform. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
after the very full and satisfactory dis- 
cussion on this Vote, and the very fair 
and candid statement of the Home 
Secretary, he thought the Committee 
would feel the time had arrived when 
the Government should have the Vote. 
He only desired to say that he was not 
going to press the reduction he had on 
the Paper. It was a reduction of the 
salary of the Private Secretary to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, and he put it down with a number 
of other similar reductions in the case of 
pluralists. This gentleman was a Clerk 
in the House ; he was Private Secretary 
to the right hon. Gentleman ; and he 
was also Gentleman Usher at the Court ; 
and there did, therefore, seem to be a 
reason why his case should be carefully 
considered. He did not propose, how- 
ever, to enter into the case that day, 
because he had not yet got the 
full list of pluralists which he intended 
to deal with generally, from top to 
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bottom, when he got it; and as he was 
not in possession of this list he felt it 
would be invidious if he dealt with this 
particular case. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported. 


*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he believed that upon this Vote it 
was open to any private Member to 
challenge the general policy of the 
Foreign Department. If he were in 
Order, he wished now to challenge the 
policy of the Government in reference to 
the burning, or rather the blazing, ques- 
tion of Siam. The hon. Baronet the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs would not, he was sure, think he 
had put this challenge in any unfriendly 
spirit. He was hopeful that his chal- 
lenge might lead toa satisfactory answer. 
He could assure the Government that an 
answer was expected from them by 
public opinion in all well-informed circles 
in this country ; that they were, in a 
certain sense, on their own defence at the 
bar of the national sentiment ; and that 
the onus probandi rested upon them at 
this moment to show that they had done 
all that duty required for the just inte- 
rests of England. He earnestly hoped 
that they would be able satisfactorily to 
discharge that onerous task. ‘They had 
had, as yet, no Papers laid upon the Table 
upon the question ; and, therefore, they 
were at some disadvantage in respect to 
interpellations. Several of them had 
put questions to Ministers at various 
dates, and though they had received 
official answers, he must be pardoned if 
he said that these answers were never 
quite so explicit as to be satisfactory. 
They were afraid always that behind 
these answers, which appeared so full at 
first sight, there might lurk some danger. 
Public opinion was greatly exercised at 
the declaration they understood to have 
been made at the outset by the Govern- 
ment, that England had no interest in the 
quarrel between Siam and France. Had 
this been merely a matter. relating to 
boundaries, or to some local question, 
they admitted that England would not 
have a share in that quarrel. But the 
quarrel assumed far larger proportions, 
and affected the very safety, honour, the 
independence and integrity of Siam. 
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When they came to a quarrel which 
extended to the cession of a territory, 
perhaps 100,000 square miles, which 
comprised the occupation of districts, the 
employment of naval forces, and menaces 
of a most formidable kind to the capital 
of Siam, that was a quarrel of the largest 
dimensions. It might be a vital quarrel, 
and he contended that our interest was 
immense, and that it was a most un- 
fortunate thing if any such declaration 
was ever made by the Government 
which would make Siam think that 
England would not stand by her, but 
would almost cast her to the wolves. 
He was sure it was no exaggeration to 
say that Siam was led to fear she would 
be thrown to the wolves. It was a most 
unfortunate declaration. He knew not 
how far exactly it was made ; but if the 
hon. Baronet could assure him he was 
labouring under au utter misapprehension, 
no one would be more thankful than be 
(Sir R. Temple). He contended that 
Siam was led to apprehend something of 
that kind, and in consequence of that 
declaration she yielded to the ultimatum 
of France. With regard to the in- 
tegrity and independence of Siam, the 
House would recollect that originally 
they had the comforting assurance from 
the hon. Baronet that the French Go- 
vernment declared themselves just as 
anxious as we were to preserve the in- 
tegrity and independence of Siam. But 
that integrity and independence were 
menaced in the most critical manner. 
The hon. Members then repeated their 
questions in this House as to whether 
the French adhered to their assurance as 
regarded the independence and integrity 
of Siam, and he understood the hon, 
Baronet to say that in general terms the 
French did adhere to that declaration ; 
but that they put their own interpreta- 
tion upon the meaning of this integrity 
and independence. The French were 
as much entitled as we were to put 
their interpretation upon these very vital 
and important words ; but the question, 
however, was what construction the 
English Government applied to these 
words. What he apprehended was, that 
France had been allowed to interpret the 
words in their own way, and that Eng- 
land had acquiesced in that very 
dangerous interpretation. He submitted 
that it was the duty of Ministers to put 
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English view into juxtaposition 
with the French view. In the next 
place, when this matter was last 
before the Committee he raised cer- 
tain questions which he must be par- 
doned for saying were not answered, the 
hon. Baronet devoting his attention to 
the speech of the hon. Member for South- 
port, whose questions were rather more 
sharply defined. That must be his ex- 
cuse for briefly recapitulating these ques- 
tions now, which either ought to be an- 
swered, or England ought to know the 
reason why they were not answered. The 
River Mekong was the fons et origo of 
all the trouble. The proposal of Siam 
was that the cession to France should 
end at the southern corner of the bend 
in the river. The French contention was 
that it should end at the upper corner of 
the bend at Luang-Prabang. The con- 
sequence would be that the whole of this 
bend—a great stretch of country contain- 
ing tens of thousands of square miles— 
would go by the board to France, and 
would enable France to have the weight 
of territorial influence right into the very 
heart of the Kingdom of Siam. Supposing 
we had to acquiesce, or that Siam had to 
agree that the cession should go as far 
as Luang-Prabang on the north-east of 
the bend, he wanted to know whether 
the whole of the territory inside the bend 
was to be given to France or not, or was 
a straight line to be drawn by means of 
negotiation or delimitation from the south 
to the north end of the bend ? If such 
a delimitation could be secured he 
admitted that, after all the diplomatic 
disasters that had happened, this would 
be something of a retrieval for this 
country, and it would be greatly to the 
credit of the Foreign Office if, even at 
the eleventh hour, they could secure 
something of this kind. He would ask 
whether, in the negotiations, this terri- 
tory inside the bend was to be ceded to 
France or not ? Of course, if the hon. 
Baronet said that negotiations were still 
going on, and that it would be prejudicial 
to answer, he must accept such a reply ; 
but he couid assure the Under Secretary 
that the British interests in that part 
were directing close attention to this im- 
portant point. He understood that some- 
where about the 2lst degree of North 
latitude there was to be a neutral zone— 
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somewhere between Luang-Prabang and 
Sir R. Temple 
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the British Protectorate or British pro- 
tected territory. He desired to know 
whether the negotiations were going on 
satisfactorily in reference to this neutral 
zone, and he would also like to know 
what was to become of Luang-Prabang 
itself ? He apprehended that half of it 
would go bodily to France ; and that the 
other half would be somewhere inside 
Siamese territory, or perhaps in the 
neutral zone. Further, the French had 
made the monstrous claim that for 
some distance along the right bank 
of the Mekong River there should 
be no Siamese troops; thus the 
right bank, or the portion that was 
spared, would remain absolutely under 
French control, so that the whole river 
on both banks would be under the French 
command. That was a cruel expansion 
of the original claim. Was it not enough 
to take the whole of the left bank for 
some comparatively trifling offences which 
Siam had committed— if they were 
offences at all —but that, in addition, they 
must alienate from Siam all that bank 
which still nominally belonged to the 
Siamese ? They were entitled to know 
whether this article was included in the 
ultimatum, and whether it had been 
accepted ? 

It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 

SUPPLY—RE PORT. 

Resolution [5th September] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass I. 

Sir M. HICKS BEACH, (Bristol, 
W.) said, he understood that they would 
have a statement as to Business. When 
might they expect it ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe TREASURY (Mr. 
Marsoripanks, Berwickshire) said, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would make 
a statement to-morrow. He might add 
that Vote for salaries and expenses of 
the officials of the House of Lords would 
be postponed till then. 
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Mr. T. P, O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) inquired whether the Vote 
could not be postponed until Monday ? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, on a point of Order, he would like 
to know whether they could postpone a 
matter of this kind on Report ? 


*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Yes. 
Resolutions read a second time. 


Res. 1. “ That a sum, not exceeding £142,176, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Erection, 
Repairs, and Maintenance of Public Buildings in 
Ireland. for the Maintenance of certain Parks 
and Public Works, and for Drainage Works on 
the Rivers Shannon and Suck.” 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he would like to draw attention to the 
necessity for providing the Suck Drainage 
Board with the necessary funds to com- 
plete the works. He had been informed 
by The O’Conor Don, a Member of the 
Board and a former Member of the 
House, that the works conld be com- 
pleted in November if the money was 
provided, and he hoped the Secretary to 
the Treasury would see his way to pro- 
vide the money. 


*Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispertr, Oldham) : 
said, he was in entire agreement with the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman on this ques- 
tion. According to his information, it 
was probable the money would be found 
for carrying on the works; but he was 
not prepared at the present moment to say 
how it would be found, and lhe hoped 
the hon. Member would not press him on 
the point. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, for his 
part, this being a question he wished to 
raise, he was prepared to accept the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim. 8.) 
said, he wished to ask what had been 
done with regard to the Shannon Drain- 
age Works. Had the Board of Works’ 
scheme been approved by the Treasury ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, the hon. and gallant Colonel 
(Colonel Nolan) wanted to get more 
money. 
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CotoneL NOLAN : Not exactly. 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, if there 


were money to spare he thought they 
should have some of it for Peterborough. 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the money 
referred to by the hon. Member was 
obtained under Act of Parliament. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, it was the 
duty of the Government to pass an Act 
of Parliament. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) 
said, he wished to ask a question about 
Arklow Pier. It would be in the recol- 
lection of the House, when the pier was 
about to be constructed, that the estimated 
amount was £7,000, half of which was 
to be provided by the Government and 
the other half by the Local Authority. 
The work was going on, and he did not 
know whether the work had been com- 
pleted, or whether the whole sum had 
been voted. With regard to the Suck 
Drainage Works, was he to understand 
from the Secretary to the Treasury that 
if the money was required means would 
be found for saving the landlords and the 
Local Authority from the very large loss 
of interest which they would otherwise 
suffer, because he understood that the 
interest was falling due at the rate of 
£5,000 a year? But, so far as that was 
concerned, he understood the money 
would be found, so that the difficulties 
might be considered at an end. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8S.) 
said, he was anxious to know what con- 
clusion had been arrived at with regard 
to running the Baltimore Railway to the 
water side? It was a matter of great 
moment to the fishing industry in Ireland. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: This is a 
different Vote. 

*Str J. T. HIBBERT said, in reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jacksen), 
it was expected that the work at Arklow 
would be completed this year, and that 
the money would be sufficient. 


Mr. JACKSON: And all the money 
would be expended ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes. 
Resolution agreed to. 


Sir A. ROLLIT said, his question 
had not been answered. 
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*Sir J. T. HIBBERT was understood 
to say he had dealt with the matter at a 
previous period in the Debate. 

Res, 2. “ That a sum, not exceeding £8,676, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1894, for Payments 
under ‘The Tramways and Public Companies 
(Ireland) Act, 1883,’ and ‘The Light Railways 
(Ireland) Act, 1889.” 


Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) said, 
he wished to know whether any action 
had been taken in regard to the inquiry 
into the Tralee and Dingle Railway acci- 
dent ? The matter was one of a good 
deal of importance to his constituents. 
It was now three weeks since the inter- 
view on the matter had taken place with 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and he 
wished to know what the Government 
intended to do ? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is not this 
the very question you ruled out of Order 
last night? [Cries of “ Order! ”] 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: My 
ruling last night related to the manage- 
ment of the railway, and that question is 
out of Order on this Vote. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): May I 
point out that what my hon. Friend is 
asking is as to what steps the Treasury 
have taken or are about to take upon the 
statement made by “he Secretary to the 
Treasury, that an inquiry would be 
instituted ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I ask you, 
Mr. Deputy Speaker, whether this matter 
is not out of Order? I submit that the 
principle is the same as the question 
raised last night, and which was ruled 
out of Order ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : I think 
the hon. Baronet is out of Order. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he would 
just say, in reply to the hon, Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir A. Rollit), in the 
matter of the Baltimore Railway, there 
were at present no funds available for the 
completion of this railway to the water- 
side. The work was not included in the 


Railway Vote, and unless funds could be 
obtained from the Congested Districts 
Board, who had money at their disposal, 
he did not see how this small portion of 
the line could be completed. 
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*Sir A. ROLLIT: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman bring the matter under the 
uotice of the Congested Districts Board? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he would 
do this. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish, Sir, to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury with regard 
to the charge to the Treasury of £2,400 
included in this Vote for the Tralee and 
Dingie Railway 


Mr. MACARTNEY : I rise to Order 
—[ Cries of “ Order!” and “ Chair !”] 

Mr. SEXTON: I am perfectly in 
Order, and I submit that, notwithstand- 
ing the great intellectual powers of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Macartney), he is 
unable to say what I am about to ask 
until I have asked it. 

Mr. MACARTNEY again arose amid 


eries of “ Order!” 


*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! Mr. Sexton. 

Mr. SEXTON: What I wish to ask 
is, do the Treasury propose to take any 
steps to alter the incidence in regard to 
this sum of £2,400 in respect of the 
guarantee of this line ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : That was the 
very point I was wishing to raise last 
night, when I was asked to sit down— 
[ Cries of “ Order !”] 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: If the 
point is that which was raised last night 
it is clearly out of Order. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it out of Order 
to ask, in regard to a charge of £2,400 
to the Treasury actually included in the 
Vote, whether the Treasury propose to 





make any arrangements to alter the 
incideuce of that charge ? 
Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Mr. 


Deputy Speaker, I submit that the hon, 
Member for North Kerry is endeavour- 
ing to evade your ruling of last night. 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT : May I suggest 
to the hon. Gentleman that if he will 
put the question down on the Paper for 
to-morrow I will endeavour to answer it ? 


Resolution agreed to. 


Crass II. 


Res. 3. “ That a sum, not exceeding £22,595, 
be granted to Her Majesty, tocomplete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
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in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Offices of the House of 
Lords.” 


Resolution postponed. 


Res. 4. ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £33,223, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge.which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses in the Offices of the House of 
Commons.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, he would ask that this Vote 
should be postponed, for the purpose of 
obtaining fuller information than was 
given last night. The promise made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not clearly understood by Members of 
the House, and they should have a fuller 
statement. He was prepared to move 
the Adjournment of the Debate in order 
that they might have a more definite 
statement. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he could 
not agree to any postponement of this 
Vote, as it was included in the Ways and 
Means Bill, which must be introduced 
this evening. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had, he thought, given a very 
fair answer last night, having offered to 
confer with the Chairman of the Kitchen 
Committee. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrew's, 
&ce.) said, he was sorry the right hon. 
Gentleman was not able to assent to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Cremer). But he hoped, at any rate, 
the matter would be made clear. As he 
understood it, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be willing to confer 
with the Kitchen Committee on the 
question of accommodation. But the hon. 
Member for Croydon (Mr. S. Herbert), 
as Chairman of the Committee, made a 
request for an extra sum to meet the 
necessities of the case. They would like 
to know whether it was intended that 
this sum should be granted to meet the 
views of the Chairman of the Committee ? 
They should have a little more definite 
informatiou. They should know whether, 
whatever sum might be granted, it was 
to go to structural alterations, or, if not, 
what the money was to be applied to? 
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Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer distinctly 
stated that he was not prepared, upon 
the present Vote, to go into the question 
of structural alterations in the Kitchen and 
Dining Room. He said he would confer 
with the Chairman of the Committee as to 
granting of an extra sum of money, 
which he said he would be personally 
anxious to see granted, and he thought 
it was understood that the money so 
granted would go to an improvement in 
the waiting staff and kindred matters. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he 
might further object to grants, but he 
did not object to structural altera- 
tions. The question was not altogether 
as to the accommodation for Members, 
but also as to the accommodation for 
servants. What was wanted was that the 
Government would promise to consider 
the question of structural alterations, so 
that both Members and servants could have 
proper facilities. He did not rise to con- 
tinue the discussion now, but he begged to 
move the adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. A. C. Morton.) 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR hoped the 
hon. Member would not press the Motion. 
They always recognised the reasonable 
nature of his views ; but this matter had 
been discussed at considerable length. 
He thought the House should be satisfied 
with what had been said by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

An hon. MemBer said, he hoped the 
Government would arrange reasonable 
hours for the Sittings, and so avoid the 
necessity of their dining in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, it was 
perfectly well-known that, while com- 
plaining of sweating outside, they were 
sweating the people inthe Kitchen down- 
stairs, and that in a worse way than 
anything that existed outside. They 
should look after their own House before 
troubling with outsiders’ houses, for theirs 
was much worse. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, it would be for the benefit of the 
Members if they had better accommoda- 
tion in the Kitchen and Dining Room. 
They should adjourn the question for 
consideration. 
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*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he would 
point out the uselessness of adjourning 
the question. If they succeeded in dis- 
cussing the matter on this Vote, as some 
hon. Members wished, they would be 
unable to deal with the matter of struc- 
tural alterations. 

*Mr. 8S. HERBERT (Croydon) said, 
he was sorry the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Sir W. Harcourt) was not pre- 
sent. He said that the right bon. Gen- 
tleman’s reply last night was somewhat 
sympathetic, for half a loaf was better 
than no bread. The question now raised 
was one of accommodation, and he thought 
it was clear that they were unable to 
give accommodation to all the Mem- 
bers who wished to dine unless they 
got better facilities both as to 
space and as toservice. What the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said went 
some way to meet their views, and his 
statement had been endorsed by the 
Secretary to the Treasury or the Patron- 
age Secretary. He should like to have 
had a more definite statement from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but as 
the right hon. Gentleman was not now 
present, he would press the Secretary to 
the Treasury to go a little further and 
say something more definite. They (the 
Kitchen Committee) had to make arrange- 
ments for the future, and it was but fair 
that they should know exactly how they 
would stand. He hoped, in the cir- 
cumstances, the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. T. Hibbert) would not press the 
Vote through to-night. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS | said, he 
would point out that, under the Resolu- 
tion recently passed, no dilatory Motion 
was permissible unless proposed by a 
Minister of the Crown. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON: Mr. Deputy 
Speaker, were not Wednesdays excluded ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : Order, 
order! I had not the terms of the 

Resolution before me when I accepted 
the Motion for Adjournment to be dis- 
cussed. The Motion of the hon. Member 
for Peterborough is clearly out of Order. 
It refers to a matter of Government 
Business. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, he objected to 
the attitude of the Government on this 
question [Cries of “Time!”] He 
was not going to occupy the time of the 
House Renewed cries of “ Time!” 
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Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, he merely wished to enter his ob- 
jection to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in refusing to adjourn this matter. 
He thought there was reasonable ground 
for complaint in the absence of a definite 
statement. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER wished to know, 
ona point of Order, whether the Ques- 
tion of Adjournment could be out of 
Order, since the Motion for Adjournment 
had been put from the Chair ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I pro- 
posed the Question from the Chair, but 
did not put it to the House. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER said, with great 
respect, he would ask what question were 
they discussing—the Report of the Vote 
or the Question proposed from the Chair ? 
[Cries of “ Order !”] 

The following is the Entry in the 
Votes :— 

Notice taken, That the Motion for the 
Adjournment of the Debate, not being 
moved by a Minister of the Crown, was 
contrary to the Order of the House of 
the 4th instant, and thereupon Mr. De- 
puty Speaker again proposed the Ques- 
tion, “That this House doth agree with 
the Committee in the said Resolution.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Res. 5. “£52,458, to complete sum for 
Salaries and Expenses of Her Majesty's 
Treasury and Subordinate Departments.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Postponed Resolution to be taken into con- 
sideration To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolution [5th September], _ re- 
ported ; 

“That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1894, the 
sum of £11,856,191 be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 


Resolution read a second time and 
amended by leaving out “ £11,856,191,” 
and inserting “ £11,833,596.” 

Resolution, as amended, agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mellor, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Sir John Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 

And, it being after Six of the clock, 
Mr. Deputy Speaker adjourned the House 
without Question put. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 





Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order ! 


after Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 7th September 1893. 





Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Marquess of Normanby, after the 
death of his father. 


GOVERNORSHIP OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
THe Eart or ONSLOW asked 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (having given him 
private notice of the question) whether 
it was the intention of Her Majesty's 
Government to agree to the proposition 
which it was understood had been made 
by the Colony of South Australia, to the 
effect that no successor to the present 
Governor, the Earl of Kintore, should be 
appointed, but that the functions should 
be discharged by the Chief Justice of 
the Colony 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon): My noble Friend the Earl of 
Kintore, has, I am glad to say, consented 
to prolong his stay in South Australia. 
Some timeago I heard, to my surprise, that 
the Earl of Kintore thought his term of 
office was only five years, whereas, as the 
noble Earl knows, the office of Colonial 
Governor is held for six years. When I 
heard that I have communicated with 
my noble Friend, representing to him the 
strong desire of myself and the Govern- 
ment that he should remain the full term 
of six years, and assuring him of the 
confidence of Her Majesty’s Government 
and of their recognition of the abifity 
with which he has discharged his duties. 
I am happy to say that at considerable 
personal inconvenience the Earl of Kintore 
has consented to remain until the expiration 
of his full period of six years, and, in 
these circumstances, therefore,the proposi- 
tion of the Government of the Colony 
falls to the ground. 


VOL, XVII. [rourtrH sertes.] 
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GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 265.) 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
Debate on the Amendment to the Motion 
for the Second Reading, read. 

Debate resumed accordingly. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE :': My 
Lords, in the observations which I mean 
to address to your Lordships on ‘this 
occasion I shall endeavour to keep in 
mind that we are now concerned with the 
principles, and not with what may pro- 
perly be called the details of this measure. 
But in this case the principles are very 
large and very far-reaching, and it might 
be possible sometimes in dealing with 
such a Bill as this to make a confusion 
between matters of principle and matters 
of detail. All I can say is that I will 
try to avoid this. The first observation 
which I think it right to make is that 
the title and the Preamble of this Bill 
are essentially misleading. The title is 
“An Act to Amend the Provision for 
the Government of Ireland.” The 
Preamble is that 

“It is expedient that, without impairing or 
restricting the supreme authority of Parliament, 
an Irish Legislature should be created for such 
purposes in Ireland as in this Act mentioned,” 
It might be thought that we were 
dealing with a question of which the 
purview was confined to Ireland. That 
is very far from the case. The real 
nature of this Bill is to establish a brand- 
new Constitution of a kind for which no 
precedent is to be found in the history of 
this country, in the history of any of its 
Colonies, or, I believe, in the history of 
the world, not for Ireland only, but for 
both branches of the United Kingdom, on 
this side of St. George’s Channel as well 
as upon the other. Nothing can be 
more puerile or more futile than to 
speak as if anyone could reasonably 
vote for the Second Reading of this 
Bill, as simply affirming some abstract 
notion or principle of giving some form 
or other of Local Government to Ireland, 
whether to a greater or less extent. 
When you have a new Constitution put 
before you, you should look round it and 
ascertain the true character and bearings 
of that Constitution, and examine 
everything which throws light on that 
question. I will first address myself 
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to the question, what would be 
the effect of this Bill upon the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland ? 
Your Lordships will see delicate 
phrases employed, and the words 
“United Kingdom” occur not infre- 
quently ; but what is the United King- 
dom which would be left if this Bill 
were passed ? Let us look at both sides. 
In Ireland there will be, I will not say a 
new Queen, but our Queen in a new 
position and new capacity, as the head of 
a new and different system of Govern- 
ment from that of which she has been the 
head before—and a new Parliament—not, 
indeed, called by that name in the Bill. 
That is one of the disguises which we may 
perceive here ; but if I may venture to 
prophesy—I will prophesy as little as 
I can—but I do prophesy, that when 
this scheme comes into operation, if ever 
it does, the form and style of the Acts of 
the new Legislature will run in this 
fashion—* Be it enacted by the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, with the assent 
and consent of the Legislative Council 
and the Legislative Assembly of Ireland 
in Parliament assembled.” There is not 
a word in the Bill to prevent it—there is 
every possible motive for doing it, and I am 
so bold as to prophesy that it would cer- 
tainly be done. Well, after all, that may be 
matter of name and of form ; but it would 
correctly represent the substance, and the 
distinctions of phraseology affected by the 
Bill make no difference in the sub- 
stance of that which this Bill creates— 
a new Parliament of Ireland consisting 
of two Legislative Chambers, an imitation 
in form of this Legislature, of which 
your Lordships are part. Then there 
is to be an Irish Ministry, and all the 
Executive government in Ireland is to be 
handed over to that Ministry. What is 
left of the existing Union after that 
arrangement, except rags and tatters, to 
cloak the wrong which the provisions of 
the Bill would inflict on Great Britain ? 
Well, my Lords, I will take first the 
effect of the provisions of this Bill, if it 
should be passed into law, upon Great 
Britain. In the new scheme there are to 
be 89 Irish Members in the British 
Parliament. That scheme in its working 
form in the Bill was, if, I am rightly 
informed, never discussed or considered, 
never resolved upon bv any deliberate 
vote in the other House of Parliament. 
The Schedule which contains it is 
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among those parts of the Bill which 
were excluded from all debate and 
all consideration. What is the. 
scheme? There are to be 80 Irish 
Members sent to the British Parliament, 
one or more of them from every Irish 
county or borough, even, as was noticed 
by my noble Friend Lord Camperdown 
last night, from Galway, Kilkenny, and 
Newry, not one of which three boroughs 
has as many as 2,000 electors. But the 
University of Dublin is struck out, 
I may safely say the most intelli- 
gent of all the Irish constituencies, 
and the best qualified to contribute 
wisdom and instruction to the delibera- 
tions of the British Parliament. Why 
is it left out? Is it from a preconceived 
opinion that Universities ought not to be 
represented in Parliament, and that an 
opportunity may be found in this Bill to 
put in the thin end of the wedge for that 
purpose ? I should have suspected that, 
but for the fact that the University of 
Dublin is to have a place in the new 
Irish Legislative Assembly, where its 
wisdom perhaps may not be as fully 
appreciated as it has usually been in this 
country. Well, but I have not done 
with the scheme; because, though I do not 
attribute great importance to any details 
of the Bill in comparison with its 
principles, yet they throw some degree of 
light on the animus with which this part 
of the Bill has been conceived. What is 
the manner in which these 80 Representa- 
tives are to be chosen? At present 
every county in Ireland is so divided, 
that each elector has only one vote for 
one division, however many Members 
the county in the aggregate may return. 
That system of distribution was 
deliberately established, both for this 
country and for Ireland, as recently as 
1885, with the full consent of the 
present Prime Minister and many of his 
colleagues. But under this new scheme 
that system of distribution is entirely 
reversed, and under this Schedule all 
those divisions of counties are swept 
away and abolished. In all the 22 
counties which are now to return some 
three, some two Members each, the 
matter is so arranged that the aggregate 
of the whole representation is thrown 
into a single focus, so that one man is to 
have three votes in some counties and 
two in others ; and that proceeding comes 
from a Government which, in the same 
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Session and in the Queen’s Speech, 
among other measures, recommended for 
the consideration of Parliament a Bill for 
establishing equalityof the franchise by the 
limitation of each elector toa single vote. 
I come to the principle of the retention, 
under the circumstances which this 
measure would create, of 80 or any other 
number of Irish Members in the British 
Parliament. I attribute so much im- 
portance to this, that perhaps I may be 
pardoned if I deal with it in some detail. 
I regard this question as vital, and so does 
the Home Secretary; for upon the Second 
Reading of the Bill, on April 14, he 


said— 
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“For my part I regard the question of the 

retention of the Irish Members as vital to the 
Bill.” 
He added that he did not think it signi- 
fied much how it was done. My view, on 
both points, is opposite to his ; but we 
agree in regarding the principle as vital. 
I observe that last night the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Ripon), ad- 
dressing the Opposition, said— 

“ You objected to the removal of the Irish 

Members in 1886, and now you object to their 
retention.” 
That is all he thought it worth while to 
say upon this subject. Whoever objected 
to the removal of the Irish Members in 
1886, I certainly was not one of them ; 
for, feeling then as I do now the enor- 
mous magnitude of the Constitutional 
principle and the practical consequences 
involved in the retention of the Irish 
Members under such circumstances as 
would be created in Ireland by this Bill, 
I publicly protested against it in the 
strongest possible terms, using words 
which I will now venture to quote. 
I pointed out the manner in which 
I conceived such an arrangement 
must work, and how the upshot of 
it would be to afford a chance to the 
Irish of becoming our masters as well as 
their own ; concluding thus— 

“That any ordinary Englishman or Scotch- 
man with ordinary spirit and intelligence, and 
without any unpatriotic purposes, should wish or 
consent to bring about such a state of things as 
this, seems to me nothing short of political 
madness.” 

Those were my words addressed to the 
British public in May, 1886, and I repeat 
themnow. Did I stand alone in that view ? 
The Duke of Devonshire in more than 
one speech referred to those words, and 
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said he saw no answer to them. What 
is the effect of this arrangement ? Your 
Lordships all know it, but no harm can 
be done by bringing into prominence, 
over and over again, the importance of 
so vital a matter. I distinguish for the 
moment Imperial or guasi-Imperial from 
domestic affairs. As to Imperial or 
quasi-Imperial matters, this arrange- 
ment enables these 80 Irish Members, or 
a majority of them, in any case of poli- 
tical difficulty where Party feeling in 
England runs high, and in which the 
numbers which divide a majority from a 
minority are not overwhelming—in every 
such case it will give them a casting 
vote, and enable them to turn the scale 
and the balance, whether as to peace or 
war, as to foreign relations, as to naval 
or military establishments, or as to 
the constitution of the Administration 
which is to govern the affairs of this 
country. Have you given any such 
power over Imperial affairs to your great 
Colonies of Canada or Australia—Colonies 
which, without disrespect to Ireland, 
may be well excused if they think them- 
selves not less important parts of the 
British Empire? If such a thing ought 
to be done on principle, how could it 
be refused to them? But neither they 
noranyone else has ever supposed that any 
principle required it, and reasons of Con- 
stitutional importance have prevented it, 
with their full consent. Then with 
regard to domestic affairs, what is to 
become of the principle that taxation 
and representation go together ? 
Under this Bill, as it stands, these 80 
Irish Members—as to whom you will 
have renounced practically and for all 
purposes, except such as might occur in 
case of civil war or insurrection, the 
power of domestic government, the 
power of legislating for Ireland, and the 
power of taxing Ireland—are to come 
bere and to tax the inhabitants of Great 
Britain with burdens in which they will 
have no share. They are to be brought 
in to turn minorities into majorities, for 
the overthrow or change of British Insti- 
tutions from the greatest to the least, 
for the disestablishment of Churches, 
for changing the constitution of the 
British Parliament, for anything else 
which a party in this country, not being 
otherwise in a majority, may desire and 
demand, without having themselves any 
stake or direct interest in what is 
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done. That is to establish a despotism 
and a tyranny in favour of British 
minorities over British majorities. Am 
I putting a case which could not occur ? 
. Do not the circumstances of the present 
moment furnish the best possible ex- 
ample of it? What is the majority upon 
which the Government are ‘now living 
from day to day except an Irish 
majority? If the Irish Members were 
taken away would they be in a majority ? 
I have tried to imagine either a practical 
reason or a reason of principle for this 
arrangement, but I can only think of one, 
which, if it be the true one, it would 
have been better candidly to avow. It 
is this—We cannot afford to do away 
with our majority, and we should be in 
a minority if the Irish Members were 
not here. It is no exaggeration to call 
such a scheme as that—in its effect, 
whether or not in its intention—a 
scheme for establishing the domina- 
tion in Great Britain of a minority 
over a majority. Have you in the past 
done anything like it ? Certainly not 
in Canada, not in Australia. And it 
seems to me that the thing has been done 
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in a manner as remarkable as the thing 
is in itself. A sort of cynical humour | 
seems to have dictated the phraseology 
of those who have been parties to it. | 
They have talked of this measure as | 
omnes omnia. Who are the omnes? | 
The Irish ; they are to have the omnia, 
But the Representatives of Great Britain | 
are not to have in Ireland the powers | 
which the Irish have, 
the Irish here are to have 
same powers that they have. This is as 
strange a form of omnes omnia as can 
be imagined. In 1886 the principle of 
the Irish Members ceasing to sit in the | 
British Parliament for all ordinary pur- 
poses was effectually recognised ; it was | 
only to be an extraordinary and ex-| 


although 
the | 
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reserve that point. On February 13 of 
the present year this Bill was introduced 
in its original form, and it must have 
been the subject of careful considera- 
tion in the six or seven years during 
which it was not thought expedient 
to admit the public to a confidential 
knowledge of the things that were 
intended to be done. It must have 
been ‘long considered. At all events, 
when the present Cabinet was formed, 
they at once proceeded to deliberate 
upon it, and the result of their wisdom 
was the plan of turning the British 
House of Commons into an Assembly for 
two distinct purposes, endeavouring to 
separate and define Imperial as distinct 
from local questions, and giving the 
Irish Members a place there to vote for 
Imperial purposes, and for those alone. 
I could never conceive why they, any 
more than Canada or Australia, should 
sit in the House of Commons for Im- 
perial purposes, and I could see plainly 
the extraordinary deadleck to which 
such a mode of constituting a single 
Legislative Assembly might in some 
circumstances bring the affairs of this 
country. I cannot feel any surprise 
that that scheme should have been 
publicly condemned. But the scheme 
we have before us now is very much 
worse ; and if it be proved that you can- 


| not settle this matter uponany reasonable 
_and Constitutional principle as long as 


the lines of the new Irish Constitution 
are suchas they are in this Bill, then you 
must give up the attempt to give a new 
Constitution to Ireland on those lines, 
and not ruin our Constitution for the 
sake of dealing in that way with Ire- 
land. What was done? The Bill 
went through several stages in another 
place. Early in July the Prime 
Minister was understood to state, in 
that the Govern- 


ceptional purpose, for some revision of | answer to a question, 
the provisions of the Act itself, that | ment adhered to their plan, and would 
they were to be called in and admitted to | propose it for the acceptance or rejection 
a share in the deliberations of this Par-!| of the House as it then stood in the 9th 
liament. That might, without difficulty, | clause of the Bill. He may or he may not 
have been extended to any case of British | have been rightly understood. Later in the 
legislation for altering or increasing the | month, when that clause was reached and 
incidence of taxation in Ireland. Nothing | came under discussion, the Prime Minister 
could be easier to understand in principle suddenly sprung upon the House and the 
than making au exception for such a country by surprise the naked announce- 
Constitutional purpose. That was the | ment that the arrangement which was 
proposition of 1886; but we are told | called “in and out” was to be aban- 
that the country decided against it. I | doned, and that the Irish Members were 
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ever. Was it the deliberate conviction 
of the Government to whom the destinies 
of the country were committed that. it 
was right or wise to make that change, 
or was it by some hole-and-corner pro- 
cess which no one knows that some 

ple whom no one can name per- 
suaded the Prime Minister that it was 
necessary so to alter the Bill without 
debate in the House, without explana- 
tion or reason, without anything to en- 
lighten the mind of Parliament or the 
country? Was the Prime Minister 
himself convinced ? He had on more 
than one occasion in 1886 nailed his 
colours to the mast: at one time he said 
he would never be a party to such a plan 
as that which is in the present Bill, and 
at another time, in a passage quoted last 
night by Lord Cross, he said it was 
“ perfectly clear that such a plan as this 
could not be thought of.” Does it 
appear that upon these points the Prime 
Minister has really changed his mind ? I 
know that is a process of which he is not 
incapable ; but on this particular subject 
I see no reason whatever for suspecting 
that it bas taken place. Well, he made 
that sudden announcement, at a time 
when it could not be debated ; for the 
Closure was applied to the whole discus- 
sion on that clause the very next day. 
And this change was effected by Irish 
votes. Now I should be the last person 
to deny that an Irish majority upon a 
merely Irish question is to be regarded 
with respect and is perfectly legitimate ; 
but that our Constitution also should be 
altered by Irish votes against the sense 
of the British majority is a thing which 
seems to me, in the circumstances, and 
having regard to the nature of such a 
Bill as this, in the highest degree 
illegitimate and intolerable, and I hope 
the country thinks so too, and will show 
it. That they should not only obtain 
for themselves a Constitution separating 
their Government practically from ours, 
but also by their preponderating voices 
impose a new Constitution on us giving 
them a very large share of power here— 
one-ninth as near as possible, of the whole 
power of the House of Commons, seems 
to me to be a thing unprecedented, 
and nothing less than prodigious. A 
good many Liberal Members thought 
30 too, probably more than we know. 
Mr. Labouchere was against it; so 
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were Sir C. Dilke, Mr. Atherley-Jones, 
Mr. R. T. Reid, Sir E. Reed, Dr. Clark, 
Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Rathbone—the 
last named as honourable, fair-minded, 
and reasonable a man, and as loyal a Mem- 
ber of his Party as anyone that exists 
—and how many more I do not know. 
But the majority of these dissentients, 
for the sake of Party allegiance, or for 
the sake of whatever value they attached 
to other provisions of the Bill, voted for 
the Third Reading ; though Mr. Wallace 
and Mr. Rathbone maintained the courage 
of their convictions and did not. I say 
there has not been any opportunity of 
taking the real sense of the House of 
Commons, under these circumstances, on 
that proposal. Before leaving that 
branch of the subject, I must ask your 
Lordships to allow me to read what, 
on the 3lst of the same month, after 
the thing was done, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to a gentleman in Edinburgh, Mr. 
Cowan. He said in that letter that the 
country was in favour of the retention of 
the Irish Members ; and that assumption 
seems to be the reason which led him to 
act as he did; but I want your Lord- 
ships to note his testimony, which he 
gave after the thing had been done, as to 
the principle involved— 

“ It was impossible to regard Ireland as having 
a claim to vote upon questions of an exclusively 
British character while she was to be provided 
with a Legislature in Dublin to deal in an ex- 
clusive manner with Ireland's ordinary domestic 
affairs, subject only to the supremacy of Par- 
liament. . . . The Cabinet made their proposal 
because they were unwilling to admit even the 
semblance of a right or claim on the part of 
Ireland to share in the management of English 
affairs while charged with the separate manage- 
ment of her own.” 
I must take it, therefore, from Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, that Ireland not only had 
no claim, but not even the semblance of 
a right, to the power which the Bill, as 
it now stands, gives them ; and yet this 
change has been made by Irish votes, by 
the votes of those who have not “even 
the semblance of a right or claim” to do 
it. What ground is there for the 
assertion that the country was against 
the exclusion of the Irish Members from 
the British Parliament ? None what- 
ever, except criticisms of the Bill 
of 1886, founded entirely on the feel- 
ing that the Act of Union should 
not be abrogated; and there is not the 
smallest justification for asserting that 
the country has declared itself in favour 
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done. That is to establish a despotism 
and a tyranny in favour of British 
minorities over British majorities. Am 
I putting a case which could not occur ? 
. Do not the circumstances of the present 
moment furnish the best possible ex- 
ample of it? What is the majority upon 
which the Government are now living 
from day to day except an Irish 
majority? If the Irish Members were 
taken away would they be in a majority ? 
I have tried to imagine either a practical 
reason or a reason of principle for this 
arrangement, but I can only think of one, 
which, if it be the true one, it would 
have been better candidly to avow. It 
is this—We cannot afford to do away 
with our majority, and we should be in 
a minority if the Irish Members were 
not here. It is no exaggeration to call 
such a scheme as that—in its effect, 
whether or not in its intention—a 
scheme for establishing the domina- 
tion in Great Britain of a minority 
over a majority. Have you in the past 
done anything like it ? Certainly not 
in Canada, not in Australia. And it 
seems to me that the thing has been done 
in &# manner as remarkable as the thing 
is in itself. A sort of cynical humour 
seems to have dictated the phraseology 
of those who have been parties to it. 
They have talked of this measure as 
omnes omnia. Who are the omnes? 
The Irish ; they are to have the omnia, 
But the Representatives of Great Britain 


are not to have in Ireland the powers | 


which the Irish have, 
the Irish here are to have the 
same powers that they have. This is as 
strange a form of omnes omnia as can 
be imagined. 
the Irish Members ceasing to sit in the 
British Parliament for all ordinary pur- 
poses was effectually recognised ; it was 
only to be an extraordinary and ex- 
ceptional purpose, for some revision of 
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deny the fact; but for the present I 
reserve that point. On February 13 of 
the present year this Bill was introduced 
in its original form, and it must have 
been the subject of careful considera- 
tion in the six or seven years during 
which it was not thought expedient 
to admit the public to a confidential 
knowledge of the things that were 
intended to be done. It must have 
been long considered. At all events, 
when the present Cabinet was formed, 
they at once proceeded to deliberate 
upon it, and the result of their wisdom 
was the plan of turning the British 
House of Commons into an Assembly for 
two distinct purposes, endeavouring to 
separate and define Imperial as distinct 
from local questions, and giving the 
Irish Members a place there to vote for 
Imperial purposes, and for those alone. 
I could never conceive why they, any 
more than Canada or Australia, should 
sit in the House of Commons for Im- 
perial purposes, and I could see plainly 
the extraordinary deadleck to which 
such a mode of constituting a single 
Legislative Assembly might in some 
circumstances bring the affairs of this 
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and Constitutional principle as long as 
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ever. Was it the deliberate conviction 
of the Government to whom the destinies 
of the country were committed that. it 
was right or wise to make that change, 
or was it by some hole-and-corner pro- 
cess which no one knows that some 
people whom no one can name per- 
suaded the Prime Minister that it was 
necessary so to alter the Bill without 
debate in the House, without explana- 
tion or reason, without anything to en- 
lighten the mind of Parliament or the 
country? Was the Prime Minister 
himself convinced ? He had on more 
than one occasion in 1886 nailed his 
colours to the mast: at one time he said 
he would never be a party to such a plan 
as that which is in the present Bill, and 
at another time, in a passage quoted last 
night by Lord Cross, he said it was 
“perfectly clear that such a plan as this 
could not be thought of.” Does it 
appear that upon these points the Prime 
Minister has really changed his mind? I 
know that is a process of which he is not 
incapable ; but on this particular subject 
I see no reason whatever for suspecting 
that it bas taken place. Well, he made 
that sudden announcement, at a time 
when it could not be debated ; for the 
Closure was applied to the whole discus- 
sion on that clause the very next day. 
And this change was effected by Irish 
votes. Now I should be the last person 
to deny that an Irish majority upon a 
merely Irish question is to be regarded 
with respect and is perfectly legitimate ; 
but that our Constitution also should be 
altered by Irish votes against the sense 
of the British majority is a thing which 
seems to me, in the circumstances, and 
having regard to the nature of such a 
Bill as this, in the highest degree 
illegitimate and intolerable, and I hope 
the country thinks so too, and will show 
it. That they should not only obtain 
for themselves a Constitution separating 
their Government practically from ours, 
but also by their preponderating voices 
impose a new Constitution on us giving 
them a very large share of power here— 
one-ninth as near as possible, of the whole 
power of the House of Commons, seems 
to me to be a thing unprecedented, 
and nothing less than prodigious. A 
good many Liberal Members thought 
30 too, probably more than we know. 
Mr. Labouchere was against it; so 
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were Sir C. Dilke, Mr. Atherley-Jones, 
Mr. R. T. Reid, Sir E. Reed, Dr. Clark, 
Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Rathbone—the 
last named as honourable, fair-minded, 
and reasonable a man, and as loyal a Mem- 
ber of his Party as anyone that exists 
—and how many more I do not know. 
But the majority of these dissentients, 
for the sake of Party allegiance, or for 
the sake of whatever value they attached 
to other provisions of the Bill, voted for 
the Third Reading ; though Mr. Wallace 
and Mr. Rathbone maintained the courage 
of their convictions and did not. I say 
there has not been any opportunity of 
taking the real sense of the House of 
Commons, under these circumstances, on 
that proposal. Before leaving that 
branch of the subject, I must ask your 
Lordships to allow me to read what, 
on the 3lst of the same month, after 
the thing was done, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to a gentleman in Edinburgh, Mr. 
Cowan. He said in that letter that the 
country was in favour of the retention of 
the Irish Members ; and that assumption 
seems to be the reason which led him to 
act as he did; but I want your Lord- 
ships to note his testimony, which he 
gave after the thing had been done, as to 
the principle involved— 

“It was impossible to regard Ireland as having 
a claim to yote upon questions of an exclusively 
British character while she was to be provided 
with a Legislature in Dublin to deal in an ex- 
clusive manner with Ireland's ordinary domestic 
affairs, subject only to the supremacy of Par- 
liament. . . . The Cabinet made their proposal 
because they were unwilling to admit even the 
semblance of a right or claim on the part of 
Ireland to share in the management of English 
affairs while charged with the separate manage- 
ment of her own.” 
I must take it, therefore, from Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, that Ireland not only had 
no claim, but not even the semblance of 
a right, to the power which the Bill, as 
it now stands, gives them ; and yet this 
change has been made by Irish votes, by 
the votes of those who have not “even 
the semblance of a right or claim” to do 
it. What ground is there for the 
assertion that the country was against 
the exclusion of the Irish Members from 
the British Parliament ? None what- 
ever, except criticisms of the Bill 
of 1886, founded entirely on the feel- 
ing that the Act of Union should 
not be abrogated; and there is not the 
smallest justification for asserting that 
the country has declared itself in favour 
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of the retention of the Irish Members in 
any form whatever consistent with a 
Bill upon the lines of the present Bill. 
It has been said that the Irish Members 
are in Parliament at the present time, 
and that, therefore, the Bill does not make 
any substantial change. But upon what 
grounds and what conditions are they 
there? As an integral constituent of a 
Body having universal authority, as much 
in Ireland as throughout Great Britain, 
in which every Member has equal power, 
equal duties, and equal rights, and, if 
they would but see the matter as it stands, 
in which every Member has an interest 
and a stake in all that is done for every 
part of the country. If taxes are to 
be borne, each has to bear his share ; 
if anything else is done which is capable 
of being dealt with on the same prin- 
ciple throughout the United Kingdom, 
it is applicable to Ireland as_ well 
as here. It is an equal Parliament for 
all purposes all round, and for every part 
of the United Kingdom ; and to say that 
it is the same thing to retain the Irish 
Members when you cut off Ireland and 
give her a separate autonomy, because 
the Irish Members are here already, is to 
contradict reason and common sense. 
The Constitutional principle involved is 
altogether different. A more absurd, 
a more ridiculous argument was never 
adduced than that of its being the same 
thing as is going on now. Then we 
are told by the Home Secretary that the 
change which has been made in the Bill 
is unimportant, because under its original 
form an Irish majority could have de- 
cided the fate of Ministries. I can 
only say that those who do not wish to 
see Churches disestablished and every- 
thing done which a British minority may 
happen to desire see a great deal of 
difference. It is bad enough to give 
Irish Members a voice in Imperial affairs ; 
but why in the world you should also put 
us under their heel and enable them to 
govern, to rule us, and to domineer over 
us I cannot understand. Having no in- 
terest in British domestic affairs, when 
the Irish Members have any objects of 
their own to secure, that will determine 
their political alliances and __ political 
action with the view of gaining what 
they can in the direction they think 
desirable. The Attorney General tells 
us, that in British affairs British opinion 
will always prevail. That may be true 
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when there is a great preponderance of 
British opinion on one side, but there 
will not always be such a preponderance. 
In the case of not very overpowering 
majorities on either side, the effect of the 
Bill as it stands would be to throw the 
balance of power into the hands of 
those who had become strangers to the 
interests of this country. Then there is 
another argument. When it is said that 
it is proposed to do these things against 
the will of the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, and of a still 
greater majority of the Representatives 
of England, we are told that we 
ought not to dissect majorities. 
Well, if it were intended to go 
on as a Parliament of the United 
Kingdom on the footing of the contract 
and arrangement prevailing since the 
Act of Union, I could understand it. 


But to apply that argument to a 
Bill by which it is proposed to 
dissolve that coutract and arrange- 


ment, and to separate Ireland for all 
the practical purposes of the Legislative 
Union from Great Britain—to say that 
you are not then to look at the sense 
of representatives of each of the parties 
to the contract seems to me perfectly 
ridiculous. When you are giving to the 
Irish Members, who are to have their own 
new Constitution, one-ninth of the power 
of the British House of Commons, to 
say that you are not then to look 
to the opinion of Great Britain as 
expressed by her Representatives is not 
an argument which can be seriously used 
by anyone, least of all by those who are 
continually telling us of questions upon 
which the majority of the Scotch or 
Welsh Representatives ought not to be 
overruled by the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain ;—least of all 
when the whole argument for the Bill 
itself is founded on separating the opinion 
of Ireland as expressed by its Repre- 
sentatives from the aggregate opinion 
of the whole United Kingdom as ex- 
pressed by its Representatives. If it is 
alleged, as an excuse for keeping 80 
Irish Members for all purposes, that some 
of the arrangements of the Bill are pro- 
visional, the answer is, that the provi- 
sional character of those arrangements is 
the fault of the authors of the Bill, and 
is, in itself, a very grave objection to it. 
And the words “unless and until Parlia- 
ment otherwise determines,” at the be- 
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ginning of the 10th clause, do not in the 
same way make that clause temporary. 
I think it very likely indeed that if this 
Bill were passed by your Lordships it 
would be only the beginning of the 
destruction of the British Constitution, 
and that other claims would spring up 
in consequence. Should we not hear 
more about Scotch Home Rule and 
Welsh Home Rule? Could it lead to 
anything but attempts to substitute for 
our present system a Federal system, 
and further to disintegrate the Empire ? 
The importance of this subject is in 
my eyes so vital, so extreme, that I 
will uot apologise for the time which 
I may have oceupied. But I should 
not discharge my duty if I said nothing 
about the effect this measure would have 
in Ireland. 
tion, and looking at what I find in the 
Bill, and to what has happened before, 
I must say I was much surprised at 
the speech which we heard from Lord 
Spencer. We know that for years the 
Land League and the National League 
have been agitating against landlords, 
and for the abolition of what they call 
landlordism in Ireland against the 
payment of rents, and against any 
settlement except by themselves of the 
rents to be paid by the tenants. In 1886 
a Bill was introduced on the subject of 
the land, as well as for the government 
of Ireland. There were reasons which 
made that scheme practically impos- 
sible, and I cannot help thinking that 
they were from the beginning more or 
less understood, if not by all the Members 
of the Government, at least by the Prine 
Minister. That scheme fell to the 
ground, and what has happened since ? 
Lord Spencer referred to the Land Pur- 
chase Acts, since passed, and now in 
foree. But those Acts depend entirely 
upon voluntary agreements between land- 
lords and tenants. They giveno security. 
What guarantees are there in this Bill ? 
I find none except the delay contem- 
plated by Clause 34. For some reason 
not explained the powers of the new 
Irish Legislature to deal with Irish land 
and with the relations between landlord 
and tenant are to be held for three years 
in suspense; bat at the end of those 
threé years uncontrolled power to deal 
with the property of the landlords will 
belong to the Irish Legislature. It is 
true that in the 8th sub-section of 
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the 4th clause the Irish Legislature is 
restrained from doing anything which 
might deny to any person the equal pro- 
tection of the law, or by whrich private 
property might be taken away without 
just compensation, But new legislation 
makes new laws; and who is to decide 
the question of just compensation ? It 
is certainly not a thing that the Privy 
Council or the Exchequer Judges could 
possibly decide ; it is obviously meant to 
be left to the Irish Legislature ; und ex- 
ceptional taxation would also be com- 
pletely in their power. What indications 
have you of the ideas of justice on this 
subject which would prevail among those 
who would have power in Ireland, or even 
with Her Majesty’s Government? The 
only light derivable on that point is that 
which we have obtained from the Evicted 
Tenants Commission, an! from the sup- 
port given by the Government to a Bill 
to carry out the objects of that Commis- 
sion. The expectations thus excited can 
only whet the appetite for the plunder of 
land wherever it exists in Ireland. It is 
a vital and a cardinal principle that the 
power of the British Parliament to protect 
minorities should never be parted with ; 
and if there be any Party on whom that 
obligation is more incumbent than another, 
with reference to that loyal minority in 
Ireland whose rights of property are at 
stake, it is the Party which passed the 
Irish Land Acts, which in each successive 
stage professed, and were, in my belief, 
really intended to do justice to landlords as 
well as to tenants, and to create a tenure 
under which the rights of both should be 
vindicated and preserved. It would be 
the lowest depth of dishonour for any 
British Parliament not to fulfil that 
obligation, and yet it seems to me that 
under this Bill it would not and could 
not be fulfilled. So much for the 
Land Question. Now, my Lords, 
much has been said about the cardinal 
principle of Imperial supremacy ; but 
the words on that subject of the Preamble 
and the 2nd clause are in themselves no 
more than chaff for birds willing to 
be caught by it; the question is, how 
is that supremacy to be maintained 
practically ? The answer which anyone 
who reads and studies this Bill must give 
to that question is that by this Bill, if it 
were passed into law, all practical power 
to enforce: that supremacy except by 
war is abandoned, and all practical 
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power to resist it is conferred on the 
new Irish Legislature. What is the 
value of your exceptions and _ restric- 
tions? Are they likely to conduce 
to a permanent and peaceful settlement ? 
Are they sound in themselves? Have 
you anything like them in your self- 
governing Colonies ? Some of the 
powers which are excepted in this 
Bill are expressly given by the Canadian 
and Australian Acts to the Canadian 
and Australian Legislatures. Are they 
really consistent with the professed 
principles of the Bill ? Take the 
subjects of religion, education, and trade. 
How often have we been told that 
Ireland ought to be governed according 
to Irish and not according to English 
ideas ? I ask, are the ideas contained in 
these exceptions and restrictions English 
or Irish ? Beyond all question, English. 
It has often been argued that it is one of 
the greatest blots on the British adminis- 
tration of Ireland that there should have 
been no fulfilment of Mr. Pitt’s intention 
to do something for the maintenance of 
the Roman Catholie clergy of Ireland. 
Yet this Bill expressly prohibits every- 
thing of that kind, and the restriction 
cannot be said to be in accordance with 
Irish ideas. No; it is done to suit 
English ideas, and the very same persons 
who are responsible for this restric- 
tion are continually telling us that in 
Scotland and Wales there ought to be local 
option on the subject of religious estab- 
lishments and endowments. In Ireland, 
however, there is to be no local option 
on that subject. Then it has been con- 
stantly said that we have not duly con- 
sidered the wishes of the great majority 
of the Irish people as to University 
education ; and one might have thought 
that the power of establishing or sup- 
porting out of public funds Roman 
Catholic Colleges, or a  denomina- 
tional Roman Catholic University, 
would be given to the Irish Parlia- 
ment ; but the power is withheld from 
them. There is also the question of 
trade and commercial relations. All the 
Colonies have the right to deal with that 
subject as they like, and is it not quite 
certain that according to Irish ideas Ire- 
land ought to have the same power? Do 
you think that restrictions of this sort, 
which are contrary to colonial precedent 
and at variance with the fundamental 
principle upon which this measure is 
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based, are likely to be maintained ? But 
those who have thought it right to 
impose these restrictions have done a very 
curious thing ; for these exceptions and 
restrictions relate only to legislation, and 
do not apply to Resolutions. Considering 
what might be done by way of Resolu- 
tions in critical and dangerous times, the 
reason of the limitation is not easy to find. 
Regency is among the subjects men- 
tioned ; but that is the very subject on 
which Grattan’s Parliament proceeded, 
not by Bill, but by Resolution, in a 
manner involving conflict with the 
British Parliament—Volunteers also are 
mentioned. In the time of Grattan we 
know that there was a great body of 
Volunteers in Ireland, self-paid and self- 
equipped. What is there to prevent the 
Irish Legislature from passing a Resolu- 
tion in encouragement of a similar body 
of Volunteers? What is there to 
prevent them from standing by while 
these Volunteers may be raised, and 
extending approval to their enrolment ? 
As to the veto, I wish to ask, is it to be 
used, or is it not? Are you going to 
abide by, or depart from, the precedents 
afforded by the Colonies? I say de- 
liberately that in our self-governing 
Colonies the veto is not used except for 
temporary and suspensory purposes, and 
that if a Colonial Legislature should 
persevere, even with a Bill to which grave 
objections might be made, and which 
would introduce anomalies which it 
would be very desirable to prevent, the veto 
after a time would be withdrawn and the 
Colonial Legislature would have its way. 
What reason is there to suppose that it 
will be otherwise in Ireland? And if 
it should be, what would be the conse- 
quences ? Perpetual Motions in the 
House of Commons that the veto should 
be used, or that it should not 
be used, and _ intolerable friction 
between the Imperial and the Irish 
Parliament. The Lord Lieutenant 
would be the vehicle for conveying the 
opinion of British Ministers to his own 
Ministers ; but I doubt greatly whether 
he would be able to do anything whatever 
proprio vigore in matters affected by the 
restrictions and limitations in this mea- 
sure. Then as to the Exchequer Judges. 
In the United States the authority 
of the Federal Court is not merely a judi- 
cial authority, but it is armed with 
Executive powers, and the President has 
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support the Court and its officers. 
Here you have two Judges taken out 
of the general body of the Irish Bench, and 
appointed by the Ministers in England. 
What are they to do? They are only 
to have cognisance of and to regulate 
certain proceedings in the ordinary 
course of law, and if they make decrees 
in any of those proceedings which are 
not obeyed, they may appoint some per- 
son to carry them out; but, against 
popular opposition, and with support 
from the Executive Government, what 
could any person, who might be so 
appointed, do? What power will this 
country have, short of war, to compel 
the Irish Government to execute the 
Exchequer Judges’ decrees ? Resistance 
to judicial decrees is not an un- 
heard-of thing. There was the case of 
the suecessful resistance of Georgia to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and there is the recent case of the 
Corporation of Limerick, which has 
hitherto defied successfully the order of 


the Irish Courts that it should raise 
and pay certain sums for services 
rendered by the Constabulary. You 
may say that none of these things 
will oceur, I should be equally en- 


titled to say that they all will. It is not 
necessary, however, to go as far as that. 
We must remember that we are not 
legislating for to-day or to-morrow ; we 
must consider what may happen in the 
course of time and in various contingen- 
cies—what might happen, for example, if 
we were embroiled with the United States, 
or with France, and engaged in contro- 
versies that might lead to war. In this Bill 
the dragon’s teeth are sown in every clause. 
It is not a measure of finality, in the 
sense of a settlement, likely, in its general 
substance, not to be disturbed. The tem- 
porary and provisional character of its 
financial and other arrangements even in- 
vites disturbance. What are the means 
by which it has been obtained? They 
are written at large in the Report of the 
Special Commission of 1888-90. It has 
been practically a capitulation by the 
Government to a certain organisation in 
Ireland. We are told that when the 
wishes of Ireland are strongly expressed 
they ought to be considered, upon the 
principle of conciliation as against what 
is called coercion. Why that principle 
should be good for the purpose of forcing 
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this Bill upon the country, and have no 
application to the natural consequences of 
the Bill, it is very difficult to see. If an 
Irish Legislature were set up, it would be 
filled by ambitious men seeking to gain 
power and popularity in the country, each 
Party by bidding the highest, and it is 
impossible to set bounds to their ambition. 
Mr. Parnell said, in 1885, that neither he 
nor his friends ever could or would 
attempt to set bounds to the national 
aspirations of Ireland; and nobody can 
pretend that this Bill fulfils, or nearly 
fulfils, those aspirations. It is said that 
the administration of the country by an 
Irish Parliament would add to the mate- 
rial comforts of Ireland; but I have 
never heard any man make an intelligible 
suggestion as to the way in which it 
would add to the material comforts of 
Ireland. But, my Lords, even if it did, 
the Nationalists would be encouraged by 
that very fact todemand that they should 
have freer play. On the other hand, if 
it should fail in producing that effect, 
discontent would be aroused, which would 
give an immediate impulse to the disposi- 
tion to ask for larger powers. What has 
been the action of the Nationalist Party 
in the past ? Have they ever contented 
themselves, in what they have said in 
past times, with asking for such a mongrel 
Constitution as this ? The question with 
them has always been not how far they 
should go, but how far they could go, 
and now Mr. Redmond says expressly 
that this Bill is provisional, and can be 
accepted only as an instalment. There 
are, no doubt, others who now roar like 
sucking “doves” : they may be sincere ; 
but were they not equally sincere when 
they formerly spoke as Mr. Redmond 
does now ? And what is to prevent their 
returning to their former state of mind ? 
What does the National League say now ? 
What do their American sympathisers 
say now? And in what direction do the 
voices of past Irish history, the voices 
and the examples of the great men of the 
past—of O'Connell and Mr. Grattan, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s own denunciations 
of the Union lead them? Grattan 
used language as strong as language 
could be about the absolute right of 
equality, about going on to get more, 
about the folly of speaking of grati- 
tude or ingratitude in these national 
matters, about making use of the oppor- 
tunities arising out of foreign complica- 
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tions. And Grattan would take nothing 
less than the exclusive power of an Irish 
Legislature to make laws for Ireland on 
all subjects ; and he got from the British 
Parliament what he demanded. All these 
examples ouly point in one direction, the 
direction of going on and not being con- 
tented. Nor is there in this any reproach 
toanybody. In thecircumstances in which 
Members of the Irish Legislature would 
be placed they would havea perfect right 
to pursue their ambition. We are asked 
to pass this Bill as an act of faith, 
but I prefer reason. And now, my 
Lords, 1 have only one other subject to 
touch upon, and that is the question, 
Has there been a mandate for this Bill 
from the country such as your Lordships 
ought to recognise ? Looking to Ireland, 
you find that the great majority of 
Ulster, by no means the least important 
and powerful among the constituent 
parts of Ireland, is entirely against it, so 
that it cannot be said that there is any- 
thing like a desire or mandate from a 
united Ireland ; and the majority in Great 
Britain shows that there is no mandate 
from that part of the United Kingdom. 
How has the question been brought to 
its present position ? Suddenly in 1885 
the idea was taken up. In 1886 
the Bills of that year were introduced. 
Parliament decided against them, and the 
country decided against them on a Disso- 
lution. During the years of political 
agitation which followed nothing was 
more assiduously instilled into the minds 
of the people than the fact that that 


Bill was dead. Still, the agitation 
went on for twa or three years, 
founded chiefly upon attempts to 


discredit all that was being done for the 
maintenance of law and order in Ireland. 
Then came a change. Mr. Atherley 
Jones, a Liberal Member of advanced 
opinions, and beyond doubt an honest 
man, wrote a paper in a certain periodical, 
in which he frankly stated that the 
English Liberals generally did not care 
about Home Rule for Ireland but wanted 
other things ; and that the only way 
towards success was to urge those other 
things forward. It was not long before 
his advice was taken. From about that 


time the Home Rule Question was pre- 
sented, like Richard the Third, between 
the two Bishops ; but its sponsors were 
many more than two, and some of them, 
perbaps, not so good as they were repre- 
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sented to be. And when this Bill was 
announced in the Speech from the Throne 
it was with a bodyguard of 10 or more 
other measures, in defiance of the rule 
established by authority and experience, 
that many great things cannot be done 
in the same Session ; and obviously with 
a view to obtain sectional support for a 
Bill which could not otherwise be carried. 
And now that Bill is before your Lordships, 
passed in the House of Commons by a 
majority of the Irish Members against a 
majority of the Representatives of Great 
Britain; and if there be any duty, the 
shrinking or retreating from which would 
be an act of the most abject meanness 
and cowardice, it is the duty of giving to 
the British people an opportunity of 
saying whether, upon this subject, they 
agree with the majority of their own 
Representatives or not. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Ear! of 
Rosesery): My Lords, I am quite sure 
I speak the feeling of everybody in 
this House when I say that we have 
heard the speech of the noble and illus- 
trious Earl—an effort remarkable at any 
age, but much more remarkable when we 
consider the advanced age at which he 
has arrived—with the greatest satis- 
faction and admiration. I do not deny 
that on this side of the House at any 
rate that satisfaction is somewhat of a 
mingled kind. It has been our fate in 
the past to hear the noble and learned 
Earl speaking on the side of the House 
and on the side of the question which we 
ourselves espoused, but I can assure him 
that we take his rebukes patiently. They 
are not mingled with any of the venom 
of those which we sometimes receive, 
and we give him all the credit that we 
demand ourselves for conscientious opinion. 
The speech of the noble Earl, as I heard 
it, divided itself into two distinct parts. 
The last part was of a kind with which 
all readers of history are familiar, in 
which the word “capitulation” fre- 
quently occurred, and from which the 
phrase “ unknown and rash experiments ” 
was not absent; exactly the type 
of speech, in fact,.which has been 
made against every great reform of the 
century—Catholic Emancipation, the 
first Reform Bill, and the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The first part of the speech 
was of a more detailed character. I do 
not propose, and, indeed, I should not be 
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competent, to follow the noble and 
learned Earl in that critical and Jegal ex- 
amination of the Bill to which he sub- 
jected it with the arts of a great lawyer, 
the arts of a great Chancellor, but I 
hope he will not think me disrespectful 
if I say that that argument, elaborate and 
interesting as it was, only added to the 
unreality of the Debate in which we have 
been taking part. He supplied in one of 
his closing sentences the reason why it is 
unnecessary to discuss the criticisms 
which he has submitted to your Lord- 
ships, because, he said, “you are not 
legislating for to-day or for to-morrow.” 
He was right. We are legislating for 
this day six months. This is not a dis- 
secting room ; it is the chamber of death 
itself. Somewhere in the passage, in 
that short Lobby that leads from the 
House of Commons to the House of 
Lords, this Bill caught its death of some 
passing chill ; and it is, if I may say so 
humbly, an interesting but an academic 
discussion, unreal in every part and 
particle of it to which we have been 
listening for the last three days. If any 
Peer will say that he came here with his 
mind open to argument, prepared to con- 
sider the Bill on its merits, prepared, if 
necessary, listening either to the accents 
of noble Lords below the Gangway or to 
the accents of the noble Lords above, 
either to accept or to reject this Bill ac- 
cording to the arguments that were 
offered, I confess he will have made a 
very considerable breach in the opinion 
that I have formed of this Debate. Your 
Lordships observe that I have waited a 
moment for any noble Lord to rise and 
state that his mind was in that state of 
angelic candour, but as none has chosen 
to place himself in that position I may 
take it for granted that my opinion is 
correct, and that none of your Lordships 
has entered this House except with a 
preconceived resolution for or against the 
Bill. I think that from one or two 
noble Peers I did hear with a sort of 
blushing diffidence that they were of 
opinion that this Bill would ultimately be 
rejected. The other reason for which 


this discussion has been unreal and 
academical is that there is no equal 
division of Parties in this House. There 
is only one Party in this House and a 
percentage of another. I do not know 
what is the exact number of the legion 
which my noble Friend who leads this 
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House with consummate ability professes 
to muster. under his standard ; but I 
venture to think it would be most fitly 
described by the couplet that Sidney 
Smith put into his description of the 
salad— 
“ Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl 
And, half suspected, animate the whole.” 

Under the circumstances of this Debate 
it is scarcely remarkable that the speeches 
have divided themselves mainly into two 
categories and classes. There are the 
speeches of denunciation, and among 
these I will give a high and honoured 
rank to the speech of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll), whom I do not see in 
his place, who told us with an engaging 
candour that he could not treat this 
subject with rosewater. I have nothing 
to say except in a spirit of gratitude of 
the noble Duke. He treated me in a 
spirit to which I am entirely unac- 
customed from him, and, if I may reverse 
an expression in Scripture, I expected a 
stone and he gave me bread. He was 
good enough to praise a little book which 
I not long ago published. He read 
extracts from that little book, as if they 
were in any respect damaging to the 
position of the Government regarding 
Home Rule. From not one of the state- 
ments he read out, or from any of the 
statements in that little book, have I seen 
the slightest cause to recede ; but at the 
same time, it does not in any degree 
impair my general loyalty to the course 
which has been pursued by Her Majesty's 
Government. One of the great specialities 
of the noble Duke is this—that he is 
always going to make a speech about 
Home Rule on every subject which may 
present itself to your Lordships, but that 
he never gets to Home Rule. Just as 
he is approaching it, just as we think we 
are on the clue to the argument for 
which we have so long sought, he is 
seized by that fatal and malignant 
disease to which he is more subject, 
perhaps, than any other of the many 
invalids who suffer under it in both 
Houses of Parliament—lues Glad- 
stoniana. He is led away by some 
morbid spirit to discuss and analyze 
the views and the speeches of the states- 
man whom he is proud and pleased to 
call, in every term of affection, his 
“right hon. Friend.” I do not see why 
eandour should not reign among friends, 
but I do think the noble Duke reads 
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more into the character of my right hon. 
Friend than even his greatest admirers 
have been able to perceive. He reminds 


me of the lines in The Rejected 
Addresses— 
“Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites 
rise? r 
Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue 
flies?” ‘ 


I cannot help thinking that as my right hon. 
Friend and the noble Duke advanced along 
the vale of years, the flies perceived by 
the noble Duke get larger and bluer on 
every occasion. I know that we on this 
Bench are below his notice. We are 
merely Gladstonian items, blind tools of 
an imperious and, if I rightly under- 
stood him, a partially insane Prime 
Minister. It is some little comfort, under 
these circumstances, to find out that he 
had once been one of these Gladstonian 
items himself. I had almost forgotten 
the lapse of; time since he left the Liberal 
Party, but he reminded us last night, 
with a good deal of expression and force, 
that he had been a Member of a Cabinet 
that had proposed a Bill which he con- 
sidered eminently absurd—a confession 
which I do not suppose that any one of 
my colleagues on that Bench, who have 
been longer in Gladstonian Cabinets than 
I have been myself, has been able to 
make on this or any other occasion. I 
pass from the choice specimen of invective 
provided by the noble Duke to the more 
full-flavoured, and perhaps from my point 
of view equally interesting, specimen 
provided by the noble Marquess last night. 
It was one of the most interesting 
speeches I ever heard in my life. It was 
like a dictionary of animated quotations. 
He had an enormous mass of elegant 
extracts in his hand, and he read them 
out sometimes from Irish sources and 
sometimes from Ministerial sources. He 
is bitten by a disease parallel, but not 
exactly similar, to that under which the 
Duke of Argyll is suffering. His disease 
is the morbus Spenceranus. As1 heard 
him, I began faintly to imagine the course 
of debate in an Irish Second Chamber 
when that Irish Second Chamber should 
come into being, because it was like a 
Cicero of Ulster denouncing a Cataline of 
Cork with outstretched fingers, piercing 
eyes, and quivering at every interruption ; 
and I am glad to find that my noble Friend 
is able to be present on the Ministerial 
Bench this evening without any material 
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deterioration of his health. I said there 
were two classes into which the speeches 
of this Debate divided themselves. One 
is mainly the speech of invective. That, 
I confess, is the speech I myself prefer, 
as being more lively. The other is the 
speech of detailed examination of the 
measure that you have determined to 
destroy. I do not know why noble 
Lords think it right to fire this sort of 
military salute over the grave of this 
Bill. Every one of their speeches 
is couched in the spirit of Mare Antony’s 
speech in the Senate House—“I] come 
to bury Cesar, not to praise him.” 
We do not expect praise of the Bill from 
noble Lords below the Gangway or 
from noble Lords opposite ; but I think 
they might, under the very delicate 
circumstances of the case, spare us any 
detailed criticism, or, in fact, any detailed 
reasons founded on the Bill, when they 
have already made up their minds so 
completely upon what they are resolved 
to do withit. May I take three instances 


-of what I mean? I will take the 


instance of the noble and learned Earl 
who has just sat down. He discussed 
at great length, and with every variety 
of treatment, the question of the retention 
of the Irish Members in Parliament. 
Now, I say that the retention of the 
Irish Members in Parliament, though a 
very important detail, though an organic 
detail, is only a detail still ; and that if 
the noble and learned Earl had any 
genuine and sincere wish to discuss this 
Bill on its merits, he might perfectly 
well have voted for the Second Reading, 
reserving this point of the retention of 
the 80 Irish Members for a subsequent 
discussion in Committee. I think he 
might give us some credit for the fact 
that the retention or exclusion of the 
Irish Members is not a point unattended 
altogether by difficulty. In 1886 we 
proposed their entire exclusion. From 
what I understand to-night the noble 
and learned Earl has a preference for that 
course. I wish he had told us so in 
1886. 

Tue Ear or SELBORNE : I did. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I am 
greatly obliged to the noble and learned 
Earl; the circumstances escaped my 
recollection. What we did hear were 
much louder voices demanding the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members as essential to 
the integrity and supremacy of the Im- 
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perial Parliament. If the noble and 
learned Earl prefers that course, I can 
tell him that, as far as I can gather from 
his public speeches, he has a very 
illustrious Colleague in that preference— 
no less than the Prime Minister himself. 
No one who read the speech of the 
Prime Minister on the Second Reading— 
no one who has read his speeches in the 
country, will doubt that it was owing to 
the overwhelming pressure of public 
opinion, both within and without his 
Party, that he gave way on that par- 
ticular point to the wishes of those 
around him, And I must say this about 
the rather jaunty manner in which noble 
Lords opposite bestow their criticism on 
this Bill: They seem to think that any 
criticism is fatal to any clause ; as if the 
Bills which they are in the habit of 
introducing are essentially perfect 
and unamendable; and that the sub- 
ject with which we have had to 
deal, if properly dealt with, presented 
no difficulty at all. To-night I 
would ask to waive all discussion 
of the Bill, for the reason that in my 
opinion, first, that discussion is an uovreal 
discussion ; and, secondly, the point on 
which we are at issue to-night is much 
larger than this Bill, or than any Bill. 
It is the vast question of the policy 
which we propose for Ireland—a_ policy 
which, on the one side, is founded on the 
experience of the past, and which, on 
the other side, is in the womb of the 
future. I cannot help thinking that in 
taking this view of this discussion, and 
in making it a question of a policy and 
not of a Bill, we might do something to 
raise both the Debate and ourselves. We 
might do something better than chew the 
dry bones of the Bill, or what has been 
left of them, by the keen and unwearied 
teeth of the House of Commons, and we 
might at least desist from the petty and 
pitiful personal recrimination which has 
been too often indulged in. There is not 
one of you, my Lords, who in his heart 
believes that we are Separatist and 
traitors and place-hunters. There is not 
one sane Member of your Lordships’ 
House who believes in the imputations 
which are made freely outside though 
not inside this House on the honesty of 
our motives. And we, on our side, do 
not believe that you are statesmen 
anxious to tyrannise and ride rough- 
shod over the Irish people, and imbrue 
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your hands in Irish gore. The truth is 
very simple: and if we were to open 
our eyes to and recognise that truth we 
should greatly facilitate discussion. We 
are two political Parties disagreeing as 
to the best practical method of governing 
and conciliating Ireland. That is a very 
great question in itself. No much greater 
question could occupy us. It is a ques- 
tion which has puzzled the wisest minds 
of ages past ; aud I do not believe that 
we, in attempting to arrive at an houest 
conclusion on this subject, will much 
further our purpose by blackening the 
political morality of a political Party. 
You may be certain, in regard to this 
controversy, of the infallibility of the 
course you have pursued or propose to 
pursue. I may frankly say that I am by 
uo means sure of mine. I am not certain 
about anything with regard to Ireland. 
[ Opposition cheers.] 1 was never more 
gratified than by those cheers. They 
show that there are some points, at least, 
on which noble Lords opposite have not 
yet made up their minds definitely. They 
are not quite certain about Ireland. That 
is, at least, a ray of hope. I say that I 
am not certain about Ireland ; but I can 
at least say this—that I have come to 
the conclusion at which I have arrived 
after a long and painful study — that 
I have arrived at the convictions which I 
hold in the teeth of all, or almost all, that 
would tend to make me take the other 
side. We here have known the bitterest 
pang that can fall to public men to suffer. 
We have known the separation from 
colleagues and friends. We have known 
not merely separation from colleagues, 
but the bitterness of their denunciations 
of us; and I venture to say that if we 
had been anxious to lead a quiet life ora 
pleasant life, if we had been willing to 
sacrifice our convictions, as you think or 
assert that we have sacrificed them, it 
would not have been in the direction 
which we are pursuing that we should 
have gone. My Lords, I say, then, 
to-night that it is not the Bill but the 
policy which is at issue, and nobody 
knows that better than your Lordships 
who sit overagainst me. Your treatment 
of the Bill shows it both in the House of 
Lords and in the House of Commons. It 
seems to me that there were in the House 
of Commons two logical courses to pursue, 
and only two, with regard to the Bill. 
The first was to say that you could not. 
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touch it in any shape or form ; that you 
would have no dealings with the accursed 
thing ; that you would vote for its rejec- 
tion on the Second Reading; and that 
nothing would induce you to incur any 
responsibility for any detail of the Bill, 
of which you have so great a horror. The 
other course was this. Having accepted 
the Second Reading as the expression of 
the voice of Ireland on its own destiny, 
and the voice of the House of Commons 
as to what it thought best for Ireland, 
that you should endeavour at any rate 
to manipulate it in order to get it as 
much to your minds as possible. And I 
am perfectly certain of this—and I am 
speaking without consultation with, but 
in the hearing of, many of my colleagues 
—that if you had taken that second 
course, and frankly accepted the principle 
of some large measure of local legislation 
in Ireland, and had offered bond fide 
suggestions with a view of bringing that 
to pass in a manner consonant, as you 
believed, with the safety and the integrity 
of the Empire, we should have held out 
not one, but both, hands to welcome your 
assistance. My Lords, the Opposition 
in the House of Commons did not care 
to take either course. The course pur- 
sued reminded me of a very interesting 
national sport to which, perhaps, none of 
your Lordships are addicted—I mean the 
Spanish bull-fight. The bull-fight in Spain 
is a national and almost sacred institu- 
tion. ‘They have to kill the bull—that 
is the primary purpose. You had to kill 
the Bill—that was your primary pur- 
pose ; and you went about it very much 
in the same way. The first act of the 
drama is when the toreadors, or lance- 
bearers, attack the bull openly. The 
bull generally gets the betterof them,and 
they are hurried from the scene. That 
stage is analogous to the Second Reading 
of our Bill. Then comes the stage when 
the light infantry of the bull-ring—I 
never can pronounce their name, but 
I could write it on paper—attempt to fix 
light darts into the bull, to prick it all 
over, and to annoy and exasperate it in 
every way, not for the purpose of killing 
it or wounding it seriously, but apparently 
out of general “ cussedness.” That, I 
think, reflects not unfaithfully the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill. Then comes 
the last and most solemn process of all, 
when the matador comes into the ring. 
In one hand he holds the sword for the 
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purpose of killing the bull, and in the 
other a cloak with which to mislead the 
bull as to his intentions. And I think I 
recognise in the noble Marquess opposite. 
the features of the matador. The con- 
trast in the treatment of the Bill by the 
two Houses is very remarkable. The 
House of Commons lingered over it with 
a sort of affectionate solicitude. If they 
saw the slightest danger of its departure 
they hastily pinned new sheets of Amend- 
ments to its wings, and it might be said 
almost that they viewed its appearance 
and disappearance with equal regret. I 
do not know of anything like it since the 
occasion when the well-known traveller, 
Herman Melville, was surrounded by al- 
most every luxury and attention on the 
Island of Tahiti, when nothing was too 
good for him, and he enjoyed it all, till 
he found out that it was only preparing 
him for a meal that was subsequently to 
take place on his own fattened carcase. 
But the House of Lords treats this Bill 
in a very different spirit. It gives ita 
very short shrift indeed. Less than a 
week is sufficient from the time of its 
leaving the House of Commons for its 
destruction in the House of Lords. Here 
there are none of those little attentions 
which distinguished it in the House 
of Commons. There are no Amend- 
ments, no Instructions to the Committee, 
and no Committee to instruct. I do not 
know that there is anything which this 
Bill in its treatment so much resembles 
as the old recipe for cooking a pike. 
You fill the pike with everything that is 
most rich, rare, and toothsome in quality, 
and having done that you fling the pike 
out of the window as being of no value at 
all. This was very humorous behaviour 
of the Tory Party in the House of Com- 
mons, aud it is not altogether without 
humour in the House of Lords. But 
surely your conduct is hardly respectful 
to your colleagues in the House of Com- 
mons. At what price do you value all 
their ability, their energy, and their 
time? I know that they did not 
attempt obstruction; such a course as 
that they would indignantly repudiate. 
But they did attempt legislation. 
They did succeed in introducing some 
clauses into the Bill ; and the result of 
all their efforts, of all their quips and 
cranks, of all their philippics, of all their 
physical and even pugilistic encounters is 
that at ithe moment the Bill arrives ay 
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the House of Lords you have nothing to 
say to it except to tell it to begone. I 
do not know whether we are to consider 
that the course of the House of Com- 
mops was entirely a matter of blowing 
soap bubbles ; that it was merely a sham 
fight ; that it was merely the playing of 
a big fish, while confident in the know- 
ledge that the noble Duke was on the 
bank ready with the gaff for it. There 
was one very instructive illustration of 
the way in which this Bill was treated 
by the Conservative Party in the House 
of Commons. And when I say the Con- 
servative Party, I do not mean the free 
and uncontrollable free-lances of the 
Conservative Party, but the solid and 
respectable and almost venerable occu- 
pants of the Front Bench. I will take 
the clause on which the noble and learned 
Earl has spent so much time to-night, 
the 9th clause—now, I think, the 10th. 
Let us apply to that the test of 
either not touching “the accursed thing,” 
or only touching the “accursed thing ” 
in order to amend it in some given and 
fruitful direction. On July 10 the Front 
Conservative Bench voted in Committee 
for retaining the whole of the 103 Mem- 
bers instead of 80 to vote for Imperial 
purposes. That was a large and liberal 
allowance, even larger and more liberal 
than the noble and learned Earl would be 
inclined to concede. This was the way 
in which the Conservative Opposition in 
the House of Commons endeavoured to 
avoid the evil of too large an Irish mix- 
ture in the Imperial Parliament. The 
same day they voted on an Amendment 
by Mr. Heneage for the total exclusion 
of all the Irish Members. On July 11 
an Amendment was proposed by Mr. 
Seton-Karr to reduce the number to 48 ; 
on July 13 they voted in favour of the 
“in-and-out” arrangement against Mr. 
Gladstone's final proposal of 80 Members 
for all purposes ; and, last, they voted to 
omit the clause together. [* Hear, 
hear !”] “ Hear, hear,” says the noble 
Viscount opposite.. Will the noble Vis- 
count tell me the object of these tactics ? 
Was it to bring Parliamentary Institu- 
tions into contempt ? I do not credit 
the noble Viscount, one of the pillars of 
the Constitution, with any such nefarious 
design; but to the rank outsider, the 
arm-chair eritic, it appears as if the real 
design was to bring Parliamentary In- 
stitutions into disrepute. It has had that 
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effect ; Ido not know whether it was 
meant to bring them into disrepute and 
invite some Sossreell to put an end to 
them both for Imperial and Irish pur- 
poses. I say that, great as has been the 
responsibility of the House of Commons 
in this matter, your responsibility is ten- 
fold greater. You have undertaken a 
tremendous responsibility. I will not 
ask what means you have taken to fortify 
yourselves for the contest in which you 
are preparing to enter, I will say nothing 
as to the general position of this House. 
I have never concealed my opinion as to 
the unfortunate position of an unreformed 
House of Lords. On two occasions I 
have brought that subject before your 
Lordships. For any Peer holding the 
opinions that I do to bring any subject 
in any circumstances before this House 
is merely waste of time and breath. But 
I will say this, and I say it in sober 
seriousness, without any wish to say 
anything that could be disagreeable to 
the noble Marquess opposite, for whose 
abilities I entertain a sincere admiration. 
I do believe that perhaps the gravest 
reproach that posterity and history will 
bring against his six years of government 
is this—that he made no serious attempt 
to reform the Second Chamber, which, 
after all, is the pillar of the Conservative 
Party. Iam sure that he himself will 
be the last to disclaim any such descrip- 
tion for the little Bill which was being 
withdrawn by the late Mr. Smith in the 
House of Commons at the time he was 
about to explain it to us in the House of 
Lords. But, my Lords, I venture to 
think, with regard to this contest in 
which you are about to engage, there is 
a particular consideration which should 
have not much less weight with 
you than the general consideration 
which I have submitted to you. The 
noble Marquess (tae Marquess of Zet- 
land) alluded the other night, in terms of 
some disparagement, to the fact that the 
Benches behind the Government wer» 
not swarming with Irish Peers. Well, 
they do not usually swarm with Peers 
of any kind, and I do not particularly 
know why on this occasion they should 
swarm with Irish Peers. There are, as I 
see from a Return recently issued, 113 
Irish Peers who have seats, I think, in 
this House. I want to know—because it 
is an important fact, at least an impor- 
tant factor: in fighting five-sixths of the 
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popular representation of Ireland—how 
many of those Irish Peers can be said 
in any sense whatever to represent any 
part of Ireland, except that fraction of 
a Province which you choose for your 
own purposes to call the loyal Province 
of Ulster? I say it without the slightest 
desire to say anything that may be 
offensive. to Irish Peers opposite; but, 
at the same time, it is true. The 
noble Lord (Lord Muskerry), who spoke 
with great vehemence from behind the 
Opposition Bench the other night, told 
us two or three times in the course of his 
speech that he knew all about Ireland. 
That is not the question. The question 
on this occasion is—I do not wish to put 
it offensively—what does Ireland know 
about him? Does he represent Ireland 
in any shape or form? Because, if this 
House is going with 113 Irish Peers— 
who, I venture to say, can only represent 
one class in Ireland—to enter into a 
contest with the House of Commons ona 
subject in which they are face to face 
with five-sixths of the Irish representa- 
tion, on a subject which concerns all and 
every class in Ireland, then I say they 
are very insufficiently equipped for the 
battle. My Lords, that was a digression 
about the House of Lords. But, with 
regard to your responsibility, I repeat 
that, in my opinion, your responsibility 
with regard to this Bill is infinitely 
greater than that of the House of 
Commons. I will tell you why. It is 
because you are masters of the situation, 
and you have the power absolutely in 
your hands. The noble Duke who moved 
the rejection of this Bill, and whose 
speech I had the misfortune not to hear, 
at Ilkley recently spoke of the reasons 
which made him desirous to move the 
rejection of this Bill. One of the reasons 
he gave was that the Bill has not had 
adequate opportunity of discussion. Now, 
I say, you are in the position of being 
able to give it the fullest and freest 
opportunities of discussion. If your 
objection to this Bill was really on the 
ground that it had not had sufficient 
discussion, you could in a moment put an 
end to that complaint, and give it more 
discussion than any Bill ever received. 
You could, if you bave any wish to settle 
this Irish Question in a way in which I 
have sometimes felt it will be settled—by 
an agreement between both the political 
Parties—you have an opportunity on this 
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oceasion, which I suppose you are going 
to throw away, of obtaining adequate 
discussion, and of having a Conference 
which should settle the terms on which 
Ireland should have self-government in 
the future—a Conference not less 
elaborate, not less important, and not 
less representative than that which met 
in May, 1787, to settle the matchless 
Constitution of the United States, 
You may say that you do not wish to 
have anything to do with any form of 
Home Rule. But that is not the case. 
I do not know what it may be with 
noble Lords opposite; but, after all, 
noble Lords must remember that many 
of the reforms they have opposed with 
the greatest ferocity they have come to 
propose themselves in course of time; 
and, therefore, they must not be too abso- 
lutely certain that this is the course they are 
always likely to pursue on this question. 
But with regard to the Liberal Unionist 
Leaders the case is very different indeed. 
We have the election addresses of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Hartington in 
1886, in which they plainly state and 
lay down the fact that after all Home Rule 
is mainly a question of degree, and they 
state the limitations succiuctly and 
definitely within which they may be 
prepared to grant Home Rule. Are 
they of that opinion now? If so, the 
noble Duke was singularly ill-advised in 
moving the rejection of this Bill, because 
what might you have done? You 
might have allowed the Second Reading 
to pass sub silentio, or have carried it 
with any form of protest which your 
Lordships chose ; but when you got into 
Committee you might have modelled the 
Bill to your liking. You might have 
struck out every clause you disliked— 
perhaps you will say that would be every 
clause—then it would have been open to 
you to substitute what clauses you pre- 
ferred. You might have had an oppor- 
tunity—which, of course, you are not 
going to take—of declaring and defining 
your policy with regard to this great 
question of Ireland. Your Bill might 
then have gone down to the House of 
Commons, where it would have met, no 
doubt, with a stout resistance. But 
what would ultimately have come about, 
what would have happened if you 
and they had both insisted on the 
mass of your Amendments? A Con- 
ference would have taken place between 
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the two Houses which might have led to 
a fruitful result; and I say that the 
patriotic course for your Lordships to 
have taken, unless you have determined 
never to devolve any local business to 
Ireland, was to give this Bill a Second 
Reading, and take an opportunity of 
settling with the other House. I find 
that suggestion receives very little 
favour from noble Lords opposite. I 
can quite understand the prospect of 
spending laborious days and nights in 
Committee right through September, far 
into October, with, perhaps, a Conference 
in November, is not particularly inviting ; 
but I am not sure, according to the 
precedent we have before us, that we are 
not likely to spenda great deal more time 
in other ways if some such course as this 
is not adopted. We have been constantly 
taunted by noble Lords opposite with 
changing our minds in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the bidding of a 
scarcely responsible politician. For us, 
after all, knowing what our fate in the 
Division is likely to be, this is the main 
question :—“ How did it come about 
that in the year 1886 a great English 
Party, comprising responsible men—an 
ex-Viceroy of Ireland and an ex- 
Chief Secretary—deliberately proposed 
a measure of Home Rule, a mea- 
sure which they resisted for 80 years ?” 
The neble Earl has given his history ; 
and I should like, on the other 
hand, to be allowed to give mine, 
because, after all, it is a point on which 
our characters are at stake, and I think 
we ought to be heard. Ispeak as a wit- 
ness, but not as an enthusiastic witness, 
in favour of Home Rule. With me, at 
any rate, if I may speak for one moment 
of myself, Home Rule is not a fanaticism; 
it is not a question of sentiment ; 
it is scarcely even a question of history. 
It is not a counsel of perfection ; but it 
is, on the whole, the best of our courses 
to be pursued in dealing with a highly 
critical and complex subject. With me, 
at any rate, it is merely a question of 
policy politic, and as such alone I argue 
it. LIargue it simply as a question of 
policy, and I take it no higher and no 
lower than that. It seems to me that 
the function of any one who pretends to 
be ta statesman is to attempt to sever 
what is really wheat from what is really 
chaff. It isa long and laborious process, 
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and it is attempting to do that with 
regard to the Irish Question that I have 
become a supporter of Home Rule. I 
will go one step further. I say that I 
am not an enthusiastic witness on this 
subject, and I will make one or two 
other admissions. The noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) spoke strongly last 
night about the Union; he said it was a 
matter of necessity, and I entirely agree 
with the noble Duke. I believe that 
there is scarcely any statesman who, if 
he had been in Mr. Pitt's place, 
confronted with such a war as that 
which he had to face, confronted with 
the Rebellion of 1798, would not have 
sought in that remedy a refuge and 
a guarantee against Irish disaffec- 
tion. But I must also add this—the 
Union was only a portion of Mr. Pitt’s 
policy. I believe that if the whole of 
his policy has been adopted ; if the pay 
ment of the Catholic clergy, if Catholic 
Emancipation, if the abolition of tithes 
had all been carried concurrently with 
the Act of Union, we should not now be 
discussing a Home Rule Bill. So far 
we seem to be in some measure of 
accord. But, unfortunately, much has 
happened since the Union. The Duke 
of Argyll said that the last utterance 
of Grattan was in favour of the Union. 
Well, I think the most striking sentence 
in all Grattan’s speeches occurs in the 
last of those speeches; and it is not 
favourable to the Union. It is this— 
“ The ocean protests against separation, 
and the sea against the Union.” What 
he meant, I take it, was this—that 
while separation from the Imperial con- 
trol of Great Britain was impossible 
because of the ocean which surrounds 
these islands, it was equally impossible, 
because of the sea that separated them, 
to attempt to administer Irish local 
affairs at Westminster. That is all the 
admission I have to make with regard to 
the history of the question. I had some 
other quotations from Mr. Barton and 
-Mr. Lecky with regard to it, but it is 
not necessary to labour it further. Our 
views of Home Rule are founded upon 
history; but they are founded on a 
history somewhat more recent than that 
of the Union—on very recent histcry 
indeed. The noble and learned Ear! said, 
very truly, that the departure in favour 
of Home Rule was taken in 1885. Now, 
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I am going to approach a subject on 
which the noble Marquess the Leader of 
the Opposition is extremely sensitive, 
and I shall be greatly surprised if I get 
to the end of my few sentences without 
an interruption or interpellation from 
him. What occurred in 1885 to make 
this charge in our course? It was 
simply this. We left Office upon a side 
issue ; I think it was a vote with regard 
to the Beer Duties. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
The Budget. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : It is a 
matter of perfect indifference. We went 
out prepared to renew certain clauses of 
the Coercion Act, certain clauses which 
we thought necessary with our detailed 
knowledge of Irish administration and 
affairs. The noble Marquess came in. 
Last night the noble Marquess said he 
was most unwilling to come in—that he 
was forced to come in. That is very 
much at variance with my recollection. 
I do not, of course, know what the 
internal feelings of the noble Marquess 
were; that no one can judge but him- 
self. If he means that he was obliged 
to come in because his followers wished 
him to come in, I believe that what he 
says is strictly and accurately true. But 
if he says he was in any sense forced to 
come in by our Government his memory 
is playing him a trick. What occurred 
was this: I remember perfectly well. 
The noble Marquess entered into some 
negotiations with the outgoing Govern- 
ment as to the measure of support he 
would receive if he was prepared to take 


Office. 


THE Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Only between and during the interval 
that was to elapse before the General 
Election. 


THe Eart or ROSEBERY: Of 
course. The noble Lord did not ask fora 
blind support for his policy for ever. He 
would have asked for too much if he had. 
What he did ask for was the support of 
the Government until the General Elec- 
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tion took place, and he said that without 
that support he would not take Office. 
We were unable to give him that sup- 
port; we told him so; and yet he took 
Office. Therefore I am under the impres- 
sion that if there was any compulsion on 
the noble Marquess to take Office it was 
not, as he implied, from this side of 
the House, but it was from his own side. 
What happened ? The noble Marquess 
without the slightest examination into 
the facts of the case, without even the 
24 hours he thought necessary in 1886 
to examine the state of Ireland, without 
any possible examination of the state of 
the case, said he was determined to try 
the experiment of governing Ireland 
without what was called coercion. That 
was a very grave announcement, because 
it cut altogether the ground from beneath 
the feet of the Liberal Party. Coercion 
is a valuable instrument, but coercion 
demands continuity. If either Party is 
prepared, as a matter of Party politics, to 
abandon any idea of administering coer- 
cion without regard to the circumstances 
of the case, from that time coercion be- 
comes impossible. I will give an illus- 
tration, but I will not give it as from 
myself ; it would not be proper to do so, 
because of the office I have the honour 
to hold. I remember that Mr. Chamber- 
lain, ina famous and much-quoted speech, 
said that the rule of England in Ireland 
was parallel to that of Russia in Poland 
or of Austria in Venice. I do not know 
what takes place in Poland now. There- 
fore I would rather take the case of 
Austria in Venice, which is now merely 
matter of history. Austria held Venice 
entirely by coercion. Would Austria 
have been able to hold Venice if every 
four or five years a Party was to 
come in and announce that it bad not 
examined the case, but was prepared 
to drop coercion? Does it stand to 
common sense? The Venetians might 
have been better otf, but the rule of 
Austria as described by Mr. Chamberlain 
would have come to an end, and that is 
important. The Liberal Party, forced, 
and I think happily forced, from 
coercion, was obliged to try a new ex- 
periment and a new departure. We were 
face to face not merely with the 
abandonment of coercion by the Party 
opposite, but we were also face to face 
with the moral and material failure of 
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the Act of Union to secure prosperity to 
Ireland. What was the proof of the 
moral failure? It was that 80 or 90 
Members out of 100 came back from Ire- 
land prepared to strike a mortal blow at 
that Union. The proof of the material 
failure was given last night, copiously 
and with much wealth of statistics, by 
Lord Playfair in his’ extremely interest- 
ing speech. The late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland cast a good deal of ridicule 
upon statistics of potatoes grown to the 
acre now as compared with former days, 
and seemed to think these details were 
beneath the notice of a statesman ; but I 
venture to think that, if the proverb cor- 
rectly describes as the greatest benefactor 
of his species the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, it is not unnatural to take the 
correlative view, and say that that Go- 
vernment is not the greatest benefactor 
of its species that makes one blade grow 
where two grew before. We then were 
driven, and not unwillingly driven, to the 
policy of Home Rule; all other policies 
we had tried and failed ; this alone re- 
mained, and we tried it. The Bill of 
1886 was introduced with a burst of en- 
thusiasm, and rejected by a considerable 
majority in the House of Commons, and 
at the polls by an overwhelming 
majority. I do not regret that defeat, 
and I am sure noble Lords opposite will 
not regret it either. I do not regret it, 
because it was good for the Liberal 
Party to have a full experience in opposi- 
tion of the advantage of the measure 
they had proposed in 1886 by contrast 
with the policy proposed by their suc- 
cessors. It was good also, because it 
made the Irish Party more known to the 
Liberal Party ; and, in the third place, 
because it tested the professions of the 
Government and of their Liberal 
Unionist supporters. The professions of 
the Liberal Unionists were to have no 
coercion and no land purchase. Since 
that time circumstances have widely 
changed. There has been a Land Pur- 
chase Bill involving an expenditure of 
£10,0099,000, and there has been a 
Coercion Bill accompanied by the 
curt instruction—* Do not hesitate, 
if necessary, to shoot.” And this 
confirms our view, that the course 
we had chosen was the one and only 
alternative to coercion. After that 
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experience we came to this Bill. But 
we have also other motives besides 
history for coming to this conclusion. 
We have, in the first place, an Irish re- 
presentation which is almost unanimously 
in favour of it. We have also the diffi- 
culty of understanding Ireland in Eng- 
land, which seems to me to be as great 
now as it was when we first began to 
govern her. I do not suppose that all 
wedded unions of over the year old are in the 
precise position to gain the historic fliteh 
of bacon at the end of 12 months, but even 
then they are not always considered a 
failure. But what is to be held ofa 
couple who, after a silver or a golden 
wedding, come to the Divorce Court on 
the ground of incompatibility of temper ? 
That is the case with regard to Ireland. 
We had, besides that, the necessity of 
devolution on both Imperial and local 
considerations. We were sick of always 
voting Bills that the Irish always 
opposed, and we were sick of voting 
money that the Irish always disregarded. 
I myself would have preferred some 
scheme of devolution which would have 
been applicable to all countries alike in 
the United Kingdom, such as that I 
indicated in that speech at Paisley, which 
has formed so favourite a theme with 
the Opposition. But you cannot get all 
you want. There is a fatal objection to 
an equal scheme of devolution. The 
maximum you want for England would 
not be the minimum you want for Ireland, 
and so you would cause discontent to 
both parties without achieving your 
object. And we had, further, this object, 
that we wanted to get Ireland out of the 
way. We want to get Ireland out of the 
way in order that the time and energy 
that it engrossed in our Parliament might 
be better given to other purposes. There 
is another motive that I would wish to 
give for this Home Rule policy, and it is 
perhaps a more homely one. It is to 
some extent a feeling of mortified pride 
that makes the Liberal Party take up 
Home Rule. No one can doubt that if 
you could set Ireland afloat at this 
moment and float her across the ocean 
till she reached the shores of America, 
within 10 years, as a State of the Union, 
she would be as prosperous and con- 
tented as any other State of the Union. 
I say it is a reproach to our Empire, to 
our Government, and to our Parliament 
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that, while we covet every square inch 
of unoccupied ground that we can 
administer of the world, right at the core 
of our Empire there is, and there has 
been for seven or eight centuries, a diffi- 
culty, we openly confess, but with which 
we are hopelessly unable to deal. May I 
give two other reasons—reasons which 
are usually given as arguments against 
Home Rule, but which make me a Home 
Ruler at this time? The first is the 
phrase that is constantly used—the 
“dismemberment of the Empire.” A 
more meaningless phrase was never 
invented. It is because I wish to avert 
a practical dismemberment of the Empire 
that I stand before your Lordships as a 
supporter of Home Rule to-night. There 
has only been one great dismemberment 
of the Empire. That occurred about a 
century ago. It was when the United 
States broke off from their allegiance 
and set up as a separate State across the 
Atlantic. What was the cause of that 
dismemberment ? Was it because of too 
great arespect for their local aspirations ? 
No, it was your insisting on establishing 
your own views of law and order in that 
country, in disregard of the wishes of 
the colonists. And what I fear is this— 
that if we do not arrive at some such 
scheme as we propose, and I do not 
pledge myself to the details of the scheme, 
we shall have that practical dismember- 
ment, which is implied by Ireland sullen, 
discontented, and rebellious, always at 
our side. There is another ground on 
which I am a supporter of Home Rule. 
It is constantly urged as an objection to 
any such Bill. It is on the ground of 
foreign policy. I am not at all sure that 
the Opposition are not right in 
saying that foreign Governments 
distrust the proposals for establishing a 
Home Rule Parliament in Ireland. But 
I put that down, with all respect to any 
distinguished Representatives of Foreign 
Powers who may be here, rather to that 
ignorance which all nations have of other 
nations than as a deadly argument against 
our proposal. But what is the case ? 
At present we have from 25,000 to 
30,000 troops in Ireland in times of peace. 
What force would you want in time of 
war? I would ask one more question. 
If yon were engaged in a European war, 





what would be the first point at which 
your enemy would attempt to reach 
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you? What would be your most vul- 
nerable point? It would, of course, be 
Ireland. I do not know whether they 
would be successful in establishing them- 
selves there—they have made many 
attempts; but if, with the gigantic 
Armies of the Continent, anything were 
to happen to your Fleet, not 25,000, nor 
30,000, nor 100,000 men would prevent 
the invasion of Ireland, and the invasion 
by a foreign force would find many 
friends on its shores. The true defence 
of Ireland from the point of view of 
foreign policy is to give Ireland some- 
thing worth defending, to give her some- 
thing that no liberating nation could 
offer, to give her institutions which she 
would value as much as we value ours, 
and, in fine, to set up that spirit of con- 
tentment which is so sadly lacking at the 
present moment. I pass by the question 
of Ulster, because I have too long tres- 
passed upon your time. But I would 
venture to say that while these are 
positive arguments in favour of the pro- 
posal, there is an overwhelming negative 
argument. What do you _ propose? 
Have you any scheme—any such scheme 
as the noble Duke adumbrated in his 
election address of 1886, any such 
scheme as Mr. Chamberlain suggested 
in his election ‘address of the same 
year? If you had such a scheme 
I venture to say it would find no 
unfriendly reception on these Benches. 
We are only too anxious to get the Irish 
question out of the way in order to make 
way for English, Scotch, and Welsh re- 
forms. Have you any such policy ? 
You must have. But we know enough 
of what has occurred in the past to feel 
no great hopes of the future. You must 
have a scheme. When we go out the 80 
Irish Members will not go out too. 
They will remain with you. You may 
reduce them by a small percentage, and I 
believe that is part of your scheme, but 
that will not alter five-sixths of the repre- 
sentation of Ireland. You will not get 
rid of the 80 Irish Members ; they will 
remain as a clot, a calculus, and an 
aneurism in the middle of your body 
politic, which you will have to take some 
drastic measure to remove. I remember 
what was the former policy of the 
noble Marquess—I do not know whether 
it remains the same—20 years of resolute 
government and free emigration. How 
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are you to get your 20 years of resolute 
government ? ‘Twenty years means three 
Parliaments. Will you get three Par- 
liaments to give you carte blanche to 
administer resolute government in Ire- 
land ? You have not so far been able to 
get more than one. I do not think we 
are prepared to give a perpetual dictator- 
ship ; but, on the other hand, there is a 
difficulty in any 20 years of resolute go- 
vernment. The democracy cannot govern, 
and will not govern, inthe way you wish 
them to govern. You may have your 
Coercion Bills ; you may have your “ Do 
not hesitate to shoot” policy if you will, 
but you will also have incidents in- 
separable from coercion ; you will have 
regrettable incidents which willinspire the 
whole country with a horror and hatred 
of your policy such as existed three or 
four years before the General Election. 
Is emigration any better remedy or more 
practicable than 20 years of resolute go- 
vernment ? Emigration greatly increases 
the difficulty with which you have to 
deal, if you send out discontented instead 
of contented emigrants. If you are 
merely going to pour into the United 
States or Australia Irish peasants torn 
from their homes by the impossibility of 
living there, going with a burning hatred 
of your institutions and your Monarchy, 
you will raise up ten evils for one 
you are laying. Who were the best 
emigrants who were ever sent out ? They 
were the Pilgrim Fathers who went out 
in the May Flower. And you will 
find there was difficulty with them, and 
in their distant New England home, 
the Government said that they were a 
peevish and discontented people. You 
have tried your policy and failed. It has 
already reduced your British majority, 
and it has produced no effect on the Irish 
Members in the House of Commons 
against you. I think that you have but 
three choices left, and they are all of con- 
siderable complexity. The first is the 
disfranchisement of Ireland and the con- 
version of it into a Crown Colony ; the 
second is your former policy, which is, if 
I may so, both expensive and ineffective ; 
and the third is some form of Home Rule. 
The first is impossible, and the third you 
have not come to yet, but you may 
not be long in coming. But what 


will happen if you pursue the policy you 
adopted in the last Parliament? We 
shall have Ireland always on our back, 
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that incubus that we have been so anxious 
to shake off by Home Rule. The noble 
Marquess, in 1887, said, “ The politics of 
the present are all summed up in the 
word ‘Ireland,’” and he was perfectly 
right, but we should be entitled to 
expect, from his utterances as to resolute 
government and emigration, that we 
should have had some time for English 
and Scotch legislation. But how was 
the time oceupied in the House of Com- 
mons ? In 1887 there were 39 private 
Irish Bills and eight Government Bills, 
occupying 96 days. In 1888 there were 
43 Private Bills and 13 Government 
Bills, taking 63 days. In 1889 there 
were 32 Private Bills and nine Govern- 
ment Bills—total, 41—occupying 52 
days ; and so we go on with an equal 
story all through those six years, though 
you promised us that we should discharge 
that burden of English legislation and 
Irish business by your resolute govern- 
ment ; but it was feund equally as heavy, 
as obnoxious, and as encumbering as it 
had ever been in any previous Parlia- 
ment. I put aside the expense with 
which this policy is accompanied, the 
£1,000,000 or so spent on light railways 
and sops to feed the Cerberus of Irish 
discontent, which you are unable by any 
means to allay. But in pursuing the 
policy of Irish Home Rule we are guided 
quite as much by discontent and dread 
of what you propose as by any special 
content with what we have proposed 
ourselves. We see in the future that if 
your policy be pursued we shall have all 
those secret societies of assassination 
and outrage once more brought to work 
their way in Ireland, because the one 
hope which inspires the Irish people to 
withstand the incentives to rebellion and 
outrage will then disappear. We see 
Parliament encumbered, we see great ex- 
pense, we see great waste of time; and 
we know that, whether you plaster Ire- 
land with your garrisons or with your 
gold, the end of it by some devious path 
or other will be only some form of Home 
Rule. It is animated by these considera- 
tions, both positive and negative, that 
we have adopted the course which has 
brought so much obloquy upon us both 
from our open foes opposite and our open 
friends on my right. We propose this 
Bill in the sense so much decried by the 
noble Earl as an experiment. I grant 
that it is an experiment. All legisla- 
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tion is experimental, and all Irish 
legislation is necessarily experimental. 
But it is at least a large and a gener- 
ous experiment. I remember only two 
experiments of equal magnitude—I think 
they were of greater magnitude—that have 
ever been proposed to Parliament in my 
time. They both struck deep at. the 
Conservative institutions of this country, 
and they both menaced all that I con- 
ceive that the Party opposite holds dear, 
and they were both, I need hardly say, 
proposed by a Tory Government. One 
was the establishment of the London 
County Council—an infinitely more 
perilous experiment than the establish- 
ment of an Irish Parliament could ever 
be, where you focussed into one small 
body all the social, all the revolutionary 
elements, all the discontent, and all the 
poverty of an unprecedented aggregation 
of 5,000,000 people. ‘The second was the 
Reform Bill of 1867. I well remember 
the introduction of that Bill, which was 
brought in by the noble and brilliant 
Prime Minister of that time—Lord 
Derby—who tossed it on the Table with 
the exclamation, “My Lords, I bring 
you this. This is, after all, but a leap in 
thedark.” We claim that this Bill is 
not a leap in the dark. We claim that it 
is a leap towards the light, a leap and a 
long stride towards a more generous Irish 
policy, towards the reconcilement of two 
great nations, too long connected and too 
long divided, and, furthermore, a con- 
siderable stride towards that adjustment 
and devolution of local business which 
will alone enable the British people to 
support the vast and various burdens of 
their Empire. 

Lorv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, he must ask for the sympathy and 
the indulgence of their Lordships when 
he rose to follow two such speakers as 
those whom it had just been the privilege 
of their Lordships to listen to. He 
would merely say the first speech was 
full of argument and full of detail, and 
was a most clear and incisive declaration 
of the legislative proposals that were 
before them. The second also was an 
able and eloquent speech, and he would 
hesitate to say that it was not full of argu- 
ment ; but at first it appeared to him to 
be full of chaff, but not of the chaff 
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which had been referred to by the 
noble Lord. From first to last he (the 
Earl of Rosebery) did not adduce a single 
argument fora Second Reading of the Bill. 
He had listened to a sick child who had 
caught acold coming through the Lobbies, 
but a chill was not always fatal. But 
the noble Earl had stated that he would 
waive all discussion about the Bill. 
Until he said that, he (Lord Burleigh) 
was under the impression that they were 
there only for the purpose for learning 
what was for and against the measure. 
He would call their attention to the 
position in which they were placed. They 
had entered into a phase of a long con- 
troversy. How could they deal with it 
effectually, when they could not attach 
any distinct understanding to it? He 
had hoped that they would have had no 
more speculations about the principles of 
Home Rule. He thought they bad got it 
in the Bill, and that they were in a 
different position to what they had been 
before, because they would be able to 
discuss it in a concrete form, and see 
whether it would be accepted by the 
country. In the case of the Bill of 1886 
all sorts of excuses were made by its 
framers for its defects. They were told 
that it had been got up in a hurry, and 
therefore it was not perfect, but that if 
its authors were put back into Office 
again it would be seen what they would 
do. Well, they had been sevea years 
about it, and there was some right to 
assume that the great abilities of the 17 
cleverest men of the Liberal Party had 
been applied to shape the form in which 
the Bill was presented. But now, on the 
Motion for the Second Reading of the 
Bill in their Lordships’ House, they were 
told that they were to have no argument 
about it, and no assistance from noble 
Lords opposite in discussing it. It 
seemed to him that, whether they had 
made up their minds or ‘not upon that 
subject, the promoters of the Bill ought 
to have advanced some argument in its 
favour, in order that they might have 
had the opportunity of discussing the 
principles of tbat Bill on intelligible 
lines, but the noble Earl had given them 
no such assistance. The noble Earl 
would admit that the Bill would make 
the greatest change ever proposed in our 
Constitution. It was practically a new 
Constitution, not only for Ireland, but 
still more for the United Kingdom. He 
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accepted the fact that the Government 
had changed their policy with regard to 
Treland, but he might be permitted to say 
that if the reasons they had given satisfied 
themselves, to those who differed from 
the Government they were ridiculously 
inadequate. The Government were 
bound to show not only that some change 
in the policy of this country with regard 
to Ireland was necessary, but that this 
particular change was the best that could, 
in the circumstances, be proposed. If 
they suggested that the speeches made 
to the country did not represent the real 
opinions of those who represented them 
he would give up his point at once. 
But he must assume that when a public 
man went on to a public platform—he 
must assume that he did mean what he 
said to the people before him. He could 
not see one trace in the measure proposed 
bearing out the promises and professions 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
made to the country. The Prime 
Minister, in moving the First Reading 
of the Bill in another place, said there 
were five conditions which must be 
observed ; but, in order to make those 
conditions square with the Bill, they 
ought to put the word “not” before 
each of them. He would venture to say 
that in this measure there was no special 
provision made for the protection of 
minorities, such as there should have 
been, and there was no finality, and no 
promise whatever of its being a real and 
perpetual settlement. The noble Lord 
who spoke to-night has disposed once 
and for all of Imperial unity and 
Imperial supremacy. If you attempted 
to enforce the veto the Irish Ministers 
would resign, and you would find no 
other Member of the Irish Party to take 
up the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and Constitutional methods would 
be brought to an end. There is no 
equality in a Bill which provides that 
the Irish Party shall be dominant in the 
affairs of this country, while they would 
have nothing to do with Irish affairs. In 
1886 the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Ripon) attempted to fix a charge of 
inconsistency upon the Opposition with 
regard to the exclusion or retention of 
the Irish Members. He denied that 
there had been any inconsistency in the 
attitude of the Opposition on the subject 
of the exclusion or retention of the Irish 
Members. Under the Bill of 1886 the 
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larger Island was put into a position of 
supremacy over the smaller one; but the 
position was now changed, and under 
the present Bill the smaller Island was 
put into the position of supremacy. 
That, in itself, would make a great 
difference. He would venture to say he 
did not think that noble Lords opposite 
could know how great the difference 
was; he did not think that they could 
realise the objection that could be taken 
by the Irish Members. It was all very 
well to say that they made it no worse 
than it was before. But they did. They 
prevented the representation of Great 
Britain having any control what- 
ever; and, if he might borrow a 
not very elegant but very expres- 
sive phrase, they had a right to object 
to be under the hoof of Ireland. 
He did not think he was going too far 
when he said that in this matter there 
had been deliberate, organised, long- 
maintained concealment of the intentions 
of the Government. The original pro- 
posals of the Bill were never seriously 
meant ; and, in his opinion, the Govern- 
ment had deliberately abstained from 
giving any information to the Represen- 
tatives of the country. In another 
place Mr. Chamberlain complained of 
the Prime Minister's intentions to the 
House, and said that Government had 
always avoided the questions put to them, 
or refused to answer them, and Mr. Glad- 
stone confessed it. He promptly replied 
that he quite understood the object of 
the questions, and was determined to 
defeat it. If there was nothing else, that 
fact alone would justify their Lordships 
in refusing its consent to the Bill. He 
was not surprised, under the cireum- 
stances, Lord Rosebery had declined to 
be drawn into a discussion of the provi- 
sions of the Bill, because if he had 
defended them out and out he would have 
given his influence in Scotland such a 
blow that it would take a very long time 
to recover. The real object of the re- 
tention of the Irish Members had been 
disclosed in the other House by the hon, 
Member for Govan, when he said he 
wanted to retain the Irish Members in 
order to use their votes for English re- 
forms. That candid avowal weut far to 
show the danger and the immorality of 
the policy which was being pressed upon 
the House for acceptance. He now 
turned to the financial aspect of the 
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question as affecting Scotland. At 
present Scotland contributed to Impe- 
rial purposes £6,526,000, and Ireland 
£2,103,000. But when the sums which 
this Bill proposed should be spent by the 
country on the Irish Constabulary and in 


defraying the cost of Revenue collection | 


in Ireland were deducted from the gross 
amount of Ireland’s contribution, the net 
amount which would come into the Im- 
perial Exchequer from that country 
would be only £1,552,000. Was this a 
fair payment from the Scotch point of 
view? Adopting the tests of the Prime 
Minister, he found that if Ireland were 
to be assessed, for the purpose of Im- 


perial contribution, in proportion to the | 


Income Tax paid in that country, she 
would contribute £2,500,000 instead of 
£1,550,000, and that if the assessment 
were made in proportion to the amount 
paid in Death Duties, the sum which 
Ireland would have to pay would be 
£2,816,000. He would take another 
criterion. Ireland at present paid 13°35 
per cent. of the taxation raised in the 
United Kingdom on tea, tobacco, and 


wine. If she were to _ contribute 
to Imperial purposes in proportion 
she would pay £8,086,000. If the 
financial provisions of this Bill were 


agreed to an Irishman would only contri- 
bute for Imperial purposes the sum of 


6s. 7d., whereas the amount taken from | 


every Scotchman would be £1 12s. 10d. 
But the point which influenced him 


chiefly in his opposition to this Bill was | 


the inadequate protection of the minority 
in Ireland. In the working of legislation 
of this kind everything depended upon 
the character of the men who would 
govern Ireland under it. Noble Lords 
opposite tried to get out of the difficulty 
by saying that they were not selecting 
the men who would govern, and that 
they hoped that the Irish people would 
select the right men. But that would 
not avail as an argument, for it was cer- 
tain, as far as anything in human affairs 
could be certain, that the men who would 
form the new Irish Executive, if this 
Bill were to pass, would be the 
present Leaders of the Nationalist Party 
in the House of Commons. The noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had asked them to pass the mea- 
sure as anexperiment. What an experi- 
ment! It involved the lives, liberty, 


and property of those who had been most 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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_ loyal to the British connection. It was 
/an experiment which would be made at 
_ the expense of men who said plainly that 
they dreaded nothing on earth so much 
_as this legislation; and, in order that 
‘this experiment might be made, they 
were asked to trust the men who, the 
noble Earl opposite had told them, 
| might in case of war take the side of our 
| foes. 
Ear, SPENCER: 
| conditions. 
| Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
But those conditions, he believed, had had 
| a great effect in Scotland, where the Prime 
Minister would do wisely not to rely on 
the support which he had hitherto re- 
That the views of large num- 
bers of Scotch influential electors had 
undergone a change since the introduction 
of this Bill was shown by the great 
meeting held in Edinburgh in April. The 
minority in Ireland were one-third of the 
population ; they represented the greater 
part of industrial 
energy of the country; and yet their 


Under present 


ceived. 


the education and 


Lordships were solemnly asked to hand 
them over to the tender mercies of those 


whom they so much distrusted. He 
would not say anything against the 
Roman Catholic Church generally. In 


this country it commanded respect ; but 
they had had glimpses of the priesthood 
in Ireland in magisterial inquiries and 
_ political battles and in the revelations of 
|the Meath Election Their 
Lordships were asked to hand over the 
| minority to those who had been advocates 


Petitions. 


of deliberate robbery and breach of con- 
tract, and had preached the gospel of re- 
venge ; but before they passed a Bill of 
this kind they would ask for a check, 
‘not only on rash and Party legislation, 
| but for a real check, on those men who 
had started and worked the Land League 
and the Plan of Campaign. Noble 
Lords opposite hoped that the Irish 
Members would keep within the Bill, 
| but there was only too much _ evi- 
dence that the sham safeguards im- 
|posed by the Bill were not loyally 
accepted by those who would have to 


| 
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work it. They were told that to enforce 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would lead to nothing but irrita- 


tion. There could be no hope of a con- | 


tinuing settlement. The Government 
had either done too much or not enough. 
They had taken a most dangerous step 
in attempting to set up a Federal Con- 
stitution. They had weakened the 
United Kingdom for defence in a way 
most dangerous to the smaller countries 
embraced in it. He was convinced that, 
in any breaking up of the Imperial Par- 
liament, Scotland and Ireland would lose 
more than they would gain. It was 
said that Parliament was overburdened, 
but, in bis humble opinion, much that 
was said on that subject was grossly 
exaggerated. There was, he admitted, 
a substratum of truth in the saying ; but 
surely a remedy could be found for it 
without separating the Executive Au- 
thority, and without taking the Constitu- 
tion to pieces. Such a remedy could 
easily have been found if the market had 
not been spoiled by the hasty way in 
which Home Rule was swallowed 
by the Party opposite. Speaking 
as a pure Scotchman, he could say 
that they were proud of their history, 
proud of their struggle for independence, 
proud of their former separate existence. 
Their union with England was not popu- 
lar for something like three-quarters of a 
century, but now they entertained a 
loyalty, not only to Scotland, but to the 
Empire, and he believed the enormous 
majority of his fellow-countrymen would 
now feel that it was as great a lapse in 
their patriotism to be disloyal to the 
Empire as to be disloyal to Scotland. 
He honestly believed that Ireland at no 
long distance of time would have been 
brought to the same feeling had not her 
hopes been excited by the Party opposite. 
Until the deliberate judgment of the 
country in the light of clear and unmis- 
takable knowledge had been obtained on 
this question he maintained that their 
Lordships had no right to accept the 
Bill. Before they were asked to violate 
their consciences and to stultify their 
reason they had a right to know that the 
mass of the people unmistakably desired 
this measure, and he should certainly 
vote against it, because he believed it 
involved considerations not only of 
national safety, but of national honour 
and probably of national life; and he 
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supported the Motion for the rejection of 
the Bill. 


*Lorpy THRING said, he was under 
the impression that a mist of exaggera- 
tion pervaded everything Irish. Facts 
had been misrepresented and distorted, 
and impossible conclusions had been 
drawn from improbable premises. In 
the few words he would address 
to their Lordships’ House he would 
endeavour to show that the Bill 
was founded on well-established prece- 
dents, and that the fears of its 
opponents were either simulated or 
based on imperfect knowledge. It was 
said that the measure would lead to the 
dismemberment of the Empire. What 
was the Empire? It covered a fifth of 
the habitable globe, and it contained men 
of every creed and language, living under 
diverse local Governments. The com- 
mon tie that bound these people together 
was Her Majesty and the prerogatives 
of the Crown. These prerogatives were 
the power to make peace and war, the 
control of the Army and Navy, and the 
right to make Treaties with foreign 
nations. How did the Bill affect any one 
of these privileges ? How could it pos- 
sibly disturb the Empire. The Bill was 
really a Colonial Bill, and could not dis- 
turb the unity of the Empire in the 
slightest degree. If the Empire was to 
be shaken in such a manner it would 
have long since been shattered. It was 
contrary to their common intelligence to 
say that this measure would in any way 
affect the unity of the Empire. The 
Duke of Devonshire had drawn a great 
distinction between the unity of the 
Empire and the unity of the Kingdom. 
Since Irish Members were retained 
in the Imperial Parliament in reduced 
numbers, but with the same rights 
as they possessed now, it would 
be quite as sensible to say that if 
they altered the franchise in Ireland or 
the number of its Members that they 
affected the unity of the Kingdom. 
Some noble Lords were greatly exercised 
about the supremacy of Parliament. 
But Parliament remained as_ before. 
Not one single Parliamentary power had 
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been affected. Indeed, over-precautious 
had been taken to secure the supremacy 
of Parliament. It was a doctrine of 
the Common Law that Parliament could 
not if it would abrogate its supremacy. 
And in the Colonial Acts nothing was 
said about the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, it was assumed. But in this 
Bill there was a declaration of it 
in the Preamble, and an enactment 
in the body of the measure. Then 
there was the Imperial veto, which 
had always been applied in Colonial 
Constitutions to prevent gross injustice. 
He did not see how any injustice could 
be done or the minority be injured in any 
way when they had 80 Irish Members 


sitting in the Imperial Parliament who | 


could be called to account for their mis- 
deeds. The unity of the Empire, the 


unity of the Kingdom, and the supre- | 


macy of Parliament would be as safe 
after this Bill as they were now. 
Bill was an ordinary Colonial Bill, 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances 
which existed between Great Britain and 
Ireland. There were two forms of a Bill 
of this kind. The old Colonial Bill 
was always in this form, it delegated 
powers to the subordinate Government to 
make laws for the peace, good order, and 
good government of the country ; it dis- 
pensed with all restrictions, and left the 
Colony to do the best thing they could. 
They had been told the Bill was crude, 


and crazy, and revolutionary, and all | 
He was bound to | 


sorts of bad things. 
admit that during his 25 years of office; 


he never knew of a Bill which was not | 
crude and crazy in the opinion of the | 
He challenged any noble | 


Opposition. 
Lord who understood Colonial legislation 
to point out any single clause which went 
beyond the ordinary Colonial limit. On 
the contrary, this was a more restricted 
Bill. When they were told that great 
wrong would be done under it he asked 
whether great wrong had been done in 
any of the 15 self-governing Colonies. 
Why was it supposed that under a Con- 
stitution more restricted than those of the 
Colonies the unfortunate Irish were to 
commit wrongs which the Colonies had 
not committed ? It was said that the Irish 
Parliament would be composed of rebels 
and murderers, but precisely the same 
thing was said when a Constitution was 
granted to Canada. But the experience 
of history showed that the weight of re- 
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| sponsibility made men abandon their 
‘former methods and settle down to the 
work of government. Then as to the 
everlasting accusation of a conspiracy 
of secrecy, everyone had known for the 
last eight years that when the present 
Government came into Office they would 
bring in a Bill to give local government 
to Ireland, and a Local Government Bill 
could only contain certain definite pro- 
posals contained in every Colonial Bill. 
| The employment of the Closure in the 
| Commons could not be avoided in the face 
| of the tacties of the Opposition. He did 
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‘not blame them, but the Government 
could not do otherwise than apply the 
Closure. Everybody knew that the 
Colonial Bills and the Irish Bill involved 
great changes in the administration of 
the country, but that was the object for 
which the power was given that they 
might manage their own affairs. If 
Amendments had been moved to every 
delegated power in the Canadian Bill, for 
example, the end would not have been 
reached till the Judgment Day. The 
real question was whether .Varliament 
did or did not intend to give local govern- 
ment to Ireland. It mattered little what 
the details were, but it mattered very 
much if they were prepared to give local 
government to Ireland or not. It was 
said that there was no argument in its 
favour. All history and experience taught 
that where countries or communities with 
peculiarities of race or creed or language 
were united by an incorporating union 
the result was not successful, but where 
they were united by a federal union 
national feeling was satisfied. He would 
/only quote the one case of Austria- 
| Hungary as that was the most apposite 
| instance. Hungary had been discontented 
|for centuries. Then within our own 
‘time it broke into rebellion, which was 
| crushed with the assistance of Russia, 
‘and Hungary was incorporated with 
Austria, After the battle of Sadowa, 
Hungary’s opportunity came Austria 
was prostrate, and Count Beust, to 
restore the Empire, dissolved the 
| Incorporating Union and substituted a 
| Federal Union. He was perfectly aware 
| there had been differences, but on 
|the whole Hungary became contented. 
|If they looked at Canada they found 
that rebellion had been quelled by the 
grant of self-government, a Federal 
Union had since’ been established, 
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and that Canada was now one of the most 
loyal portions of the British Empire. 
He did not say that those instances were 
necessarily conclusive, but still they 
demonstrated the general principle that 
to give self-government to a discontented 
community was the easiest way of con- 
ciliation. One-fifth of the habitable 
globe rested content under the rule of 
Great Britain, with only one exception. 
That exception was one of the smallest 
of our dependencies—Ireland—and it 
possessed no local government. The 
Marquess of Salisbury has said that the 
term “national aspirations,” as applied 
to Ireland, was merely “ modern jargon.” 
It might be jargon, but it was the jargon 
of Swift, of Flood, of Grattan, of 
O'Connell, of Burke, and of Lord John 
Russell. He was not ashamed to 
think that National sentiment and 
National aspirations were very good 
grounds for giving local government 
to Ireland ; and he thought that 
our Colonial Institutions proved that the 
risk was almost infinitesimal. Above all 
these pleas there was a greater and 


nobler plea for giving Home Rule to Ire- 


land. The honour of the Empire and of 
England demanded that justice and self- 
government should be given to Ireland. 
It was time to put an end to the taunts 
thrown in our teeth by every foreign 
nation that while we preached the gospel 
of liberty throughout the world Ireland 
was oppressed and denied even a small 
part of the privileges which we granted 
so liberally and freely, and almost with- 
out solicitation, to our most distant 
dependencies, That, he thought, was a 
very clear reason for giving self-govern- 
ment to Ireland. He knew that the 
opinion of an old and feeble man would 
avail nothing ; but he was unwilling to 
remain silent in the Debate, because for 
15 years he had been behind the scenes 
of Irish Government; and they were 
dark and dreary and ghastly scenes. He 
had also closely studied the Colonial 
Empire ; and, before the Government of 
which he was a subordinate, he came to 
the conclusion that Home Rule was the 
only remedy which offered any chance of 
success in Ireland. He held that opinion 
strongly then, and he held it strongly 
now. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, with 
regard to the reasons given for intro- 
ducing the Bill, he traversed the statement 
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most distinctly that there was any ground 
for urging that Ireland, in the period since 
the Union, had not steadily prospered to 
a greater degree probably than any other 
civilised country, America alone ex- 
cepted. Showing the state of Ireland 
immediately preceding the Union, quota- 
tions had been given from the speech of 
Lord Clare bearing on the question. A 
steady improvement took place down to 
the time of the great famine of 1846. 
On that point he could speak from ex- 
perience. He remembered that terrible 
visitation, having traversed at the time 
the districts in the South and West of 
Ireland. At that time artisans were em- 
ployed at 2s.a day wages, and labourers 
could be obtained in any numbers for 6d. 
a day ; whereas now men could not be 
got for less than four times than that sum. 
So much for labour. The deposits inthe 
Bank, which in 1850 were certainly 
below £8,000,000, were now £32,000,000, 
Large sums were now invested by the 
tenant farmers and small traders in 
securities. The whole railroad system 
of Ireland, for which England had con- 
tributed largely at the beginning, had 
passed gradually and imperceptibly into 
the hands of Irish proprietors ; and the 
same might be said of the shipping and 
other great industries. Originally estab- 
lished with English capital, the shares in 
those undertakings had now very pro- 
perly drifted across the Channel, and 
were now held almost exclusively in 
Ireland. Within his own knowledge 
some years ago a project was started 
which required a 10 per cent. deposit of 
£120,000. Applications were received 
in three days to the amount of nearly 
£130,000, so that the capital was sub- 
scribed more than ten times over. Those 
were not signs of decaying trade, or that 
the country was not prospering ; and 
those results had been achieved in the 
face of agitation, of occasional failures of 
harvest, and of various other disturbing 
causes well known to those interested in 
Ireland. The only class in the com- 
munity which could not be said to have 
prospered were the landlords—there was 
no mistake at all about that. No land- 
lord in Ireland was now getting the rent 
he received 40 or 50 years ago; and 
although rents had rarely on the old 
estates been’ raised since the commence- 
ment of the century, they bad, in most 
instances, been considerably cut down by 
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the operation of successive enactments | 


which had passed through their Lord- 
ships’ House. Ireland, no doubt, was not 
as prosperous as she might be; but it 
was the merest moonshine to put a lack 
of prosperity forward as the reason for 
introducing this measure. Ireland had not 


been stagnant in commerce and industry. | 


She had, in fact, progressed steadily ; and in 
those parts of the country where free 
scope had been given to the development 
of native industry, as in Ulster, the pro- 


gress had been more remarkable, perhaps, | 


than in any other part of Her Majesty's 
dominions. He would proceed to state 
the objections to the principle—not to 
the details of the Bill, which would 
induce him unhesitatingly to vote against 
the measure. In the first place, the 
safeguard of the veto was worth nothing. 
It was a mere nominal veto which the 
experience of the Colonies showed to be 
worth precisely the paper on which it 
was written. When any Constitutional 
strain occurred he did not envy the post 
of the first Viceroy of Ireland, should that 
Bill, unhappily, pass into law. He 
would have three masters to deal with, 
and it would be very difficult for him to 
determine to which of them he should 
turn for advice and guidance as each 
emergency arose—or, as might be the 
case, two or three emergencies together, 
which often happened in Ireland. So 
long as that remained undefined that was 
not a Bill, which, in principle, their 
Lordships would be justified in passing. 
Coming to the well-known 9th clause, 
the proposition in 1885 was that no Irish 
Member should appear at Westminster ; 
and in this Bill, as originally introduced, 
they were to appear and disappear upon 
“the in-and-out system,” as it was 
called—they were to appear on certain 
occasions, and then disappear into space 
when the occasion had passed away, and 
re-appear when necessity arose. That 
proposal was abandoned. A third pro- 
posal was now made. The Irish Mem- 
bers were not only to pass laws in their 
own country, but to assist in the legisla- 
tion on this side of the Channel. The 
latter arrangement was a serious incon- 
venience at present, for English, Scotch, 
and Welsh measures were opposed, 
apparently, out of spite by different Irish 
Members who were not ¢oncerned in 
them in the slightest degree. Of course, 
that was a serious obstacle to all useful 
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legislation. It was a problem which he 
believed to be utterly insoluble, and the 
objection to each of the three methods of 
dealing with the question seemed to be 
about equally strong. Then, coming to 
the financial part of the Bill, that was 
not a part of it with which their Lord- 
ships’ House was specially entitled to 
deal ; but, having given some attention 
to the matter, all he could say was that 
iu the crude and immature financial pro- 
posals, which had been altered two orthree 
times, he could see no ground for satisfac- 
tion. Great Britain was to be taxed for 
Ireland ; but not only that—lIreland would 
probably soon have to face bankruptcy. 
In the absence of Imperial credit, through 
which so much good work had been done 
in the country, a far higher rate of 
interest would have to be made for 
money required for public works. The 
country would then suffer from chronic 
impecuniosity. Unless some _ wiser 
measure of finance could be proposed, 
their Lordships would certainly be justi- 
fied in rejecting the Bill. This was not 
merely a matter of detail, but was 
essentially a question 
The provisions of the Bill were 
only to stand for six years, and then the 
whole controversy would have to be gone 
through afresh. As to the question of 
security to the minority, more than one 
noble Lord in the Government stood 
pledged by his own promise; and it had been 
distinctly stated that such securities should 
be inserted in the Bill as would reason- 
ably satisfy the minority, especially in 
Ulster. Not for a moment could it be 
said that Ulster had been in any way 
satisfied. He did not wonder that Ulster 
felt aggrieved that Wales should be about 
to receive consideration at the hands of the 
Government ; while that Province, with 
a larger population, larger area, and far 
more wealth, was not to receive any 
separate consideration from the rest of 
Ireland. That, again, was a question of 
principle. As to the Land Question, 
their Lordships, undoubtedly, stood in a 
somewhat delicate position. He could 
honestly say for himself, and for noble 
Lords connected with Ireland, that if he 
could see in that measure any hope of 
permanent benefit to Ireland, no personal 
interests would prevent him crossing the 
House to support it. But he could not 
understand what the Government pro- 
posed to do. The noble Earl (Earl 
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Spencer) said he had always been in 
favour of dealing with the Land Question; 
and it was not easy to see how the latest 
measure that had been passed absolved 
the Members of the Government from 
the pledges they had given. Some 
Member of the Government ought to 
give the House an indication of what their 

liey was to be in reference to the land 
if that Bill was passed. The condition 
of such a measure should be that it would 
settle the question for at least a 
generation ; but there was no prospect of 
this Bill doing that. The Leaders of the 
Nationalist Party were not agreed upon 
the point. Mr. Justin M‘Carthy might 
accept it in good faith ; but what au- 
thority had he behind him? The Par- 
nellite Leader, Mr. J. Redmond, declared 
that the word “ provisional ” was stamped 
on every line of the measure. Mr. 
Parnell, who, with all his faults was 
head and shoulders above the Leaders 
who had succeeded him, could probably 
have enforced discipline in the Party ; 
but it was doubtful whether he ever in- 
tended to fulfil the pledges he had given. 
According to his own last speech in 
Committee Room No. 15, he accepted the 
Bill only pro tanto ; but with whom was 
Parliament now dealing? Who were 
these Leaders? Where were the worthy 
successors of the galaxy of talent which 
made the closing days of the last Irish 
Parliament so memorable and so glorious 
for that country ? Where were the 
Floods, Grattans, Ponsonbys, and Plun- 
kets ? Upon whom had their mantle 
fallen ? The present Leaders must be 
judged by their own acts as summed up on 
the finding of the Commission—that they 
had been guilty of criminal conspiracy 
upon this Land Question. That finding 
applied to 36 of them—the exact 
majority by which the Bill was carried 
in the other House. The Irish Leaders 
had achieved no success in any other 
walk of life; and, looking to their own 
utterances, it was doubtful whether any 
bargain entered into with them would be 
honestly kept. They were now at the 
parting of two ways—one the path of 
political expediency, which the Govern- 
ment invited them to follow, and along 
which a child might tread with ease, and 
the other the steep and uphill track of duty 
and principle, which it might tax all the 
energy and ability of full-grown states- 
men to climb. On the choice which 
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they made, whether the evil be selected 
and good refused, was likely to turn the 
future not only of Ireland, but of this 
country for many a long year to come. 
He trusted their Lordships would pause 
before they sanctioned any such course 
—before they forgot that the nation had 
inherited that which was not to be manu- 
factured in a day, and which ought not 
to be taken to pieces in a single Session. 
They had inherited a Constitution from 
their forefathers under which they had 
lived and flourished as no other nation in 
the world had ever done, and which, if 
possible, they ought to hand down unim- 
paired in all its brightness and lustre to 
their children and _ their children’s 
children. 

Viscount DE VESCI said, that ever 
since the first faint rumours were put 
about that a measure of this kind was 
about to be introduced by a great political 
Party he had taken a share, both inside 
and outside the House, in organising 
resistance to it. The noble Earl the 
Scretary for Foreign Affairs had alluded 
to the unreality of the Debate. He agreed 
that there was unreality in it, because to 
all the thrusts and cuts delivered by the 
opponents of the measure there had not 
been on the part of the Government an 
attempt to parry, or at a real defence. 
The noble Earl himself, even in his 
admirable and most amusing speech, had 
not gone into the details of the 
Bill, but likened the Debate to the 
bull-fighting of Spaiu. He did not, 
however, attempt to stir up the Bill ; 
he did not stop one moment—to 
use a vulgar expression—to give the 
bull one twist of his tail. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in introducing 
the Bill, was put in a position of great 
difficulty, which entitled him to the 
sincere sympathy of the House. He per- 
formed the task with admirable dignity 
and moderation ; but he told their Lord- 
ships really nothing about the Bill. He 
gave a long catalogue of crimes and mis- 
demeanours ; but he did not, as he ought 
to have done, attempt to forestall, to 
some extent, the arguments which had 
been brought against the details of the 
Bill, for he must have known, from what 
had happened outside that House and in 
another place, what would certainly be 
advanced against the Bill in Debate. 
Lord Brassey, in his speech, gave some 
reasons why all other noble Lords in the 
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House save himself should vote in favour 
of the measure. Lord Ribblesdale also 
spoke in its favour with his accustomed 
nbility, and gave most excellent reasons 
for the course he had taken-; but he told 
their Lordships nothing about the Bill, 
and, having explained his own change of 
opinions, stood on the penitential stool 
with all his accustomed grace. The 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, speaking in defence of 
the Bill last night, did not attempt to 
meet Viscount Cross’s criticiams on the 
financial sections of the Bill. The notice 
he took of those criticisms was very 
cursory. He reproached the Conserva- 
tive Party with having a share in grant- 
ing the franchise to the Irish in 1884; 
he used it almost as a taunt against them 
that they had done so, and asked why 
the Conservatives had not continued that 
policy in the direction of Home Rule. 
It was not his duty to defend the Con- 
servative Party ; but he submitted that 
that argument really fell to the ground. 
The opposition to the Bill in that House 
must be mainly on its principles ; and 
although it was difficult to avoid allusions 
to clauses and details, its provisions in- 
volved gross injustice in some cases, and 
in others were so imperfect in affording 
protection to the minority as to be merely 
a hollow mockery. There was no doubt 
whatever that noble Lords in that part 
of the House would vote in favour of the 
Amendment of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Devonshire) for the rejection 
of the Bill; and he submitted it was 
their duty to vote for its rejec- 
tion, and it would be again their 
duty to do so should it be forced once 
more through the other House, until its 
supporters fulfilled their obvious obliga- 
tion of submitting it, with all its details, 
to the verdict of the country. It had 
often been pointed out how studiously 
the electorate had been kept in ignorance 
by the present Government ever since 
the defeat of their Bill in 1886; and 
only at the last General Election was the 
name alone of Home Rule before the 
country, and only so far as it furthered 
the interests of other proposals, which 
were sufficiently important in themselves, 
but had not been sufficiently submitted 
to public consideration, to really come 
within the sphere of practical politics. 
It could not be denied that every detail 
of this Bill was in any way understood 
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by the people at the last General Elee- 
tion. In a speech delivered in Dublin 
on the 24th of August, after the 
election, Mr. Dillon, the Member for East 
Mayo, said— 

“ The Irish Party would not give Mr. Glad- 
stone their support in the House of Commons 
unless he satisfied them on all the details of the 
Bill ; had they been given before the election 
took place, the verdict of England would 
probably have been given not for, but against, 
Home Rule.” 

That was the opinion of Mr. Dillon. He 
went on— 

“As far as my poor political knowledge 
carries me, the first thing to do is to secure your 
hare, and then you will see how you will cook 
it.” 

That was not a very civil way of talking 
about the Prime Minister. He went on 
to say— 

“ First get a great English Minister, and the 
House of Commons, and the electorate of Great 
Britain to pronounce in favour of Irish liberty, 
and we shall know how to deal with the details 
of the Home Rule Bill afterwards.” 


He would remind their Lordships that 
Mr. Dillon was a person of great eminence 
in the Irish Party, with a great know- 
ledge of English affairs, and be most 
probably knew what was proposed. Who 
could pretend now that the electors of 
Great Britain voted with a full-<nowledge 
of what was proposed ? Ever since the 
Billof 1886 was defeated, it was announced 
that that measure was dead ; and that the 
Prime Minister and his Irish colleagues 
and advisers were perfectly free to recast 
their scheme in every detail, but no one 
outside the inner circle knew anything 
about it. It was certain that the English 
electorate were kept purposely in ignor- 
ance of it. It was only charitable to 
suppose that what had been called * the 
conspiracy of silence” on the part of 
many supporters of the measure in that 
House, at all events, was due to absolute 
ignorance. Every appeal for details of 
the policy of noble Lords opposite had 
been met with an absolute refusal ; and 
it was hard to believe they really knew 
what was proposed. The noble Marquess, 
in a speech he lately delivered outside 
the walls of Parliament, called attention 
to the critical state of political affairs, 
and expressed his opinion that it might 
be necessary if measures of such a far- 
reaching and revolutionary character were 
proposed to discuss some system of 
referendum. The noble Marquess did 
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not apparently expressly advocate a 
system of referendum, but only intended 
to convey a warning. Our present 
means of taking the opinion of the 
electorate were sufficient, provided always 
that the electors voted untrammelled by 
official interference or the intimidation 
of political agencies. One aspect of the 
llth clause had not yet been touched 
upon. By that clause the Government 
had withdrawn the question of Irish 
representation from the consideration of 
Parliament. 
on all questions of Imperial policy—on 
all questions, English, Scotch, and 
Welsh—the 80 Members should vote in 
the Imperial Parliament. The Schedule 
of the Bill had already been dealt with 


by noble Lords who had preceded him. | 
An almost scandalous attempt had been | 


made to manipulate the constituencies in 


Ireland ; but as long as one portion of | 


the United Kingdom was extravagantly 
over-represented and another equally 
under-represented, it was impossible to 
say that any measure of this kind which 
came before their Lordships was really 
backed by a majority of the electors of 
the United Kingdom. He wished that 
the question of redistribution were 
seriously taken up, and a Bill on the 
subject carried through Parliament; if 
that were done the result would be to re- 
move all idea of competition between the 
different parts of the United Kingdom. 
It was proposed to pass this Bill irre- 
spective of the opinions and feelings of 
that large minority which represented 
one-third of the population and two- 
thirds of the intelligence, industry, and 
commerce of Ireland. It was said that 
there was no demand for County Govern- 


ment in Ireland, but he believed that | 


there was ; and he was confident from his 
own experience that if rural Municipali- 
ties were once created in Ireland their ad- 
ministration would be conducted with the 
same regard to economy and efficiency 
as prevailed in English and Scotch 
counties. They would not be managed 
by the same class of men as would be 
sent to the Irish Legislature. Would it 
not be better, with the co-operation of all 
sides, to pass a measure of that kind, and 
to watch its operation before they at- 
tempted to pass « Home Rule Bill ? His 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs alluded to the question 
of the possible invasion of Ireland. The 
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South-Western Coasts offered the same 
attractions to the foreign invader as they 
had done before. What would be the 
consequence if at such a time the Irish 
Legislature passed Resolutions professing 
neutrality, or even condemning the Im- 
perial policy, and the Irish Executive 
set recruiting on foot to afford assistance 
to an invader who had once landed on 
Irish soil. The answer had been hitherto 
—* Oh, this is contrary to human nature,” 
and people talked of the Union of Hearts ; 
but there was no security that the Irish 
| Legislature would give even a moderate 
| support to Imperial policy. Then he 
| wished to ask by what moral right the 
services of the Imperial Civil servants 
were to be transferred to another Execu- 
tive? He would ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he gave his cor- 
| dial assent to the 34th clause, which 
included the moritorium of three years 
during which the Irish Parliament might 
not deal with the question.’ In conclu- 
sion, he contended that those who lived 
in Ulster and in other Provinces had a 
right to speak for all classes of the Irish 
people, and in their behalf he claimed 
justice. He was not speaking in the 
interests of one class solely, and certainly 
| not in the interests of the Irish landlords 
;alone. The noble Earl said there were 
| 113 Irish Peers in that House who had 
| little or no right to speak on behalf of 
‘any interest out of Ulster. Many of 
| their Lordships did not live iu that Pro- 
| vince, but were connected with people of 
| the other three Provinces whose interests 
were bound up with theirs, notwith- 
standing this miserable political struggle. 
He maintained that they had a right to 
| speak for all classes. ‘There were thou- 
sands in the West and South of Ireland 
who were anxious to perform their honest 
obligations. Who did not know what 
the life of those men had been? They 
were constantly exposed to insult auJ 
danger to themselves and families in the 
House of God and on-the public roads. 
Who would be in the position of such a 
man sitting in his cabin at night when 
every sound—the wind in the chimney, 
or the rattle of a latch—might be the 
harbinger of death? The existence of 
these men was one long agony. They 





were adscripti glebe in the fullest sense 
of the term. Others whose horizon of 
life was wider could leave the country, 
and they did leave it for ever. 


They 
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were the kin! of men who were the Pil- 
grim Fathers of the Mayflower. They 
left Ireland with a burning sentiment of 
passionate resentment in their breast, and 
that sentiment would go far to alienate 
the minds of men in our Colonies and in 
the United States against the Empire of 
Great Britain. On behalf of those men 
who were anxious to perform their honest 
obligations he claimed everything that 
was embraced under the name of justice. 

Lorp SWANSEA said, that, al- 
though he addressed their Lordships 
practically for the first time, he was an 
old Parliamentary hand, having had a 
seat in the other House for 41 years. 
Approaching this question in a judicial 
and unimpassioned manner, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that the time 
had come when this momentous ques- 
tion must be dealt with, in order that 
they might remove the chronic discon- 
tent from which Ireland suffered. Every- 
body, he thought, would admit that 
something must be done. What did 
the terrible condition of things in Ire- 
land arise from? They had only to 
look to the history of that unhappy 
country. In 1800 the population of 
Ireland was 33 per cent. of the whole 
United Kingdom; the population of 
England being 9,000,000, of Ireland over 
5,000,000, and of Scotland 1,600,000. 
Now, Ireland’s proportion was only 124 
per cent. There were some 25,000 
troops in Ireland, besides an armed 
police, to control the population; while, 
in contrast, Scotland had but 5,000 
troops. 
duced in times past for the pacification 
of Ireland, but they had been absolutely 
useless. What was the alternative to 
this policy? None had yet been pro- 
posed. The only proposal was another 
20 years of resolute government and 
coercion. But that policy had recently 
been tried for seven years, and was 
Ireland any nearer to pacification and 
contentment at the end of those seven 
years than at the beginning? The 
people, no doubt, were kept down with 
a strong hand, and there was less agra- 
rian crime. But that was not enough. 
What a Government should aim at was 
the contentment of the people, and that 
Ireland was not contented with the pre- 
sent state of things was proved by the 
fact that at the last General Election four- 


fifths of the Irish Members returned al 
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Parliament were Home Rulers. The 
Duke of Devonshire the other night had 
hinted feebly at some extension of the 
County Council system as an alternative. 
The noble Duke appeared to think that 
County Councils possessed extensive 
executive powers, but, as the Chairman 
of a very large County Council, he 
could inform the noble Duke that they 
possessed no executive powers. They 


424 


/could not even originate a Bill in Par- 


liament. The smallest borough in the 
country had more extensive powers than 
they. To attempt to satisfy Ireland by 
the creation of a glorified County Council 


_ would be foolish and puerile, for Ireland 


Many measures had been intro- | 


would never be contented until she had 
a National Council. The Irish claimed 
to be a nation. [‘* Hear, hear!”] They 
were a nation, and he hardly knew how 
to interpret those cheers. Were they, or 
were they not,anation? [The Marquess 
of Sauispury: No.] Then what 
were they ? Would the noble marques 
define what the Irish people were, if they 
were not a nation. [The Marquess of 
Sa.ispury: Two nations.] For his part, 
he thought it must be admitted that they 
were a nation, and certainly until they 
were accorded the rights of a nation they 
would not be contented. This measure, 
he believed, would contentthem. It was 
the 80 Nationalist Representatives in 
the House of Commons who had a right 
to express the views of Irelazid, and not 
noble Lords in that House who repre- 
sented their own interests, but not those 
of the Irish people. He had had a long 
experience of the Irish Members in the 
House of Commons, and he declared that 
a more able body of men did not exist. 
At first he felt strong prejudice against 


them, because they interfered so largely 





with the business of the House. He 
felt intense resentment, hardly realising 
that it was the beginning of a civil war, 
as it were, in the House of Commons. 
But gradually the enormous power of the 
Irish Representatives forced itself upon 
him. They were men of great 
intellect and determination and were true 
patriots. No doubt the course they took 
in the House of Commons was most dis- 
agreeable to English, Scotch, and Welsh 
Members, but it was the only course they 
could take to bring home to the House 
and the country the strong National 
desire for self-government. It was very 
easy to discredit and disbelieve the Irish 
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Members, but he had faith in them, and 
believed that when they had accepted this 
measure they had accepted it loyally and 
honestly. [Zaughter.|] It was easy 
for noble Lords to laugh, but they 
did not know these men as he 
did. [A noble Lorp: We know 
Mr. ee kigga | Let them take the 
lowest view. hese men would hold 
high Office, and the Opposition imputed 
to them the folly of lightly throwing 
away that position for which they had 
struggled for so many years. Their 
Lordships might depend upon it that they 
knew too well where their interests lay, 
and when responsibility was thrown upon 
them they would be found as able to 
conduct the affairs of their country as any 
men who ever sat in the House of 
Commons. They knew they were weak 
and that Great Britain was strong, and 
they were aware that if they abused 
their power they would have the power 
of this country against them, Was it 
not unworthy that a nation of 33,000,000 
people should fear a nation of, deducting 
1,500,000 “ Loyalists,” 3,000,000? Did 
not this Bill enact the absolute supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament? [* No, 
no!”] It did so distinctly, not only in 
the Preamble, but in distinct words. 
But no such enactment was really wanted, 
because the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament was not touched. If the 
Irish Parliament enacted any unjust law 
their Lordships might be sure that the 
Imperial Parliament would immediately 
override it. He, for one, would never 
assent to any Act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment which caused spoliation. The Irish 
leaders knew full well how far they 
could go. They kuew that the English 
people were essentially a just people, and 
that any action of theirs which might be 
unjust to the landlords or anyone elxe 
would not pass muster in this country. 
He had never supported the Bills which 
had been introduced for the purchase of 
land, but so far as defending the property 
of the Irish landlords was concerned 
there was no mau in the House who 
would go further than he. He believed 
that the veto of the Lord Lieutenant 
would be actively employed should occa- 
sion arise; but he would strongly 
deprecate any peddling interference with 
the affairs of Ireland. He had always 
favoured the retention of the Irish Mem- 
bers as a sign and symbol of the unity of 
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the Empire ; but he rather regretted that 
the Gavernment had departed from the 
in-and-out method. One of the strongest 
reasons for the Bill was that it would 
remove Irish questions from the House of 
Commons, where they had been a curse 
and an impediment to the effective dis- 
charge of the duties of that Assembly. 
He recognised that there must ultimately 
be an appeal to the country. He did not, 
however, admit that the Liberal Party 
had no mandate. Home Rule was the 
primary, though not the only, question at 
the last Election. At the next Election 
the details of the Bill would be before 
the country, and he believed they would 
be accepted by the electors, and that all 
the visionary Unionist bugbears would 
be blown to the four winds of heaven by 
the knowledge which the country would 
have of the exact provisions of the 
scheme. The country would see that the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
was guarded in the strictest manner, and 
that none of the evils prophesied could 
possibly arise. His firm conviction was 
that when another appeal was made to 
the country an enormous majority would 
declare in favour of Home Rule. That 
Members of the House of Commons had 
voted for the Bill because they knew it 
would be rejected by the House of Lords, 
he did not believe, and the suggestion 
contained a grave imputation. The 
Liberal Party had created our Constitu- 
tion, and desired by every means in their 
power to uphold it; but the course 
taken lately in the House of Commons 
had shaken our Constitution more, 
perhaps, than anything that had taken 
place for many long years. If the 
Closure were not applied a Bill of this 
kind would never be passed. Their 
Lordships were going on very dangerous 
lines. It would be very much wiser to 
deal with this great question in a different 
manner from that which their Lordships 
had adopted. His prophecy in regard to 
the result of any future appeal to the 
country would undoubtedly come true, 
and then their Lordships would not be 
able to deal with the Bill so calmly, 
or be so able to modify its conditions as 
they might now if they chose. 

*Tue Margvess or WA'TERFORD 
said, that none of the noble Lords who had 
supported the measure had said a single 
word about the Bill. As far as he could 
understand, Lord Swansea had been 
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brought over to Home Rule because he 
discovered that Ireland was declining 
in population, and therefore in pro- 
sperity. But the noble Lord com- 
pared the time before the famine with 
the time after the famine. Ireland, as a 
matter of fact, had increased in prosperity 
by leaps and bounds since the Union, 
and, as the country had been over-popu- 
lated, the decline in the population had 
been one of the reasons of the increased 
prosperity. Lord Rosebery had made a 
very witty and clever speech. The early 
part of it was full of jokes and chaff; but 
this Bill was not a matter to joke about. 
The noble Earl joked about a policy 
which, if it were made effective, would 
indubitably produce a terrible tragedy in 
Treland. It would bring ruin, despair, 
and possible death to hundreds of thou- 
sands of strong men, weak women, and 
little children in Ireland, and yet the 
noble Earl thought it was a good thing 
to joke about. He, on the contrary, did 
not think it was a subject for joking ; 
neither did the Loyalists of Ireland. It 
was most unseemly of the noble Earl to 
make a joke out of the prospective misery 
of thousands of his fellow-subjects. The 
noble Earl refused to answer the criti- 
cisms of the noble and learned Earl who 
opened the Debate that evening. Why ? 
Because they were unanswerable. The 
noble Earl made an uncalled-for and 
wholly unjustifiable attack on his noble 
Friend (Lord Muskerry), who was asked 
by the noble Earl whom he represented 
in Ireland. He would tell the noble 
Earl whom his noble Friend represented. 
His noble Friend was one of those who 
represented the loyal minority in the 
South and West of Ireland, a constituency 
which was increasing in volume in oppo- 
sition to this measure in a different manner 
from another constituency with which 
the noble Earl was acquainted, and which 
was not far from his own doors in Scotland. 
He maintained that the noble Earl gave 
a very lukewarm support to Home Rule 
in the speech which he delivered earlier 
in the evening. Up to the present time 
the Foreign Secretary had been very 
reticent on the subject of Home Rule; 
he had never thoroughly explained him- 
self, and he was sure that their Lordships 
were very anxious to hear the explana- 
tion of his attitude that evening; but, 
strange to say, he was again equally 
reticent. The noble Earl had every 
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reason not to commit himself in favour 
of this policy, because there were certain 
remarks of his which needed elucidation; 
which showed that the noble Earl must 
have found great difficulty in changing 
his opinions. In 1885, referring to a 
supposed alliance between Mr. Parnell 
and the Conservatives—an alliance which 
only existed in Gladstonian brains—the 
noble Earl described identically the 
present position of affairs, and described 
the consequences, the only difference 
being that it was a different company that 
was on the stage. He said on October 15, 
1885— 

“Now if the Tory Government remains able, 
with the 80 or 90 followers of Mr. Parnell, to 
hold its own, the future of the next House of 
Commons will rest, not with Lord Salisbury or 
Lord Randolph Churchill, but with Mr. Parnell. 
He, and not Lord Salisbury, will be the master 
of the situation; he, and not Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, will be the Leader of the House of 
Commons. He will sit enthroned with Lord 
Randolph Churchill on his right and Sir 
Miehael Hicks-Beach on his left, like Chiefs in 
Israel, with 80 Parnellite Members behind them 
who have signed the blind pledge of his fol- 
lowers.” 

That was a pretty strong statement, but 
he had even a stronger one. The noble 
Earl went on to say— 

* Though it has its comic side, I think this 

prospect is a tragic one.” 
Possibly the noble Earl little thought 
that he would be turned himself imto 
an actor of tragedy and comszdy com- 
bined. Again, he said— 

“But [I go further, and 1 say that this 
alliance of the Tory and the Irish vote is a 
new and very dangerous feature in our 
politics ” ; 
and again— 

“ because it is an alliance which has not merely 
struck a mortal stab at political principles, 
but it involves a danger to the Empire 
itself.” 

The noble Earl had never explained one 
word of that speech. He was for a long 
time entirely silent, but in 189: he did 
make a speech adopting Home Rule. He 
would ask the noble Lord whether a 
mortal stab had now been given to the 
political principles of himself and the 
Party he belonged to; and whether his 
prophecy had proved correct, and the 
Empire was involved in serious danger ? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : It was 
explained at some length in my speech 
at Leeds, and I shall be happy to send a 
copy of it to the noble Marquess to-mor- 
row morning. 
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*Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
proceeded to say that the noble Earl 
(Earl Spencer) who moved _ the 
Second Reading of the Bill had 
enumerated all the Land Acts passed 
since the famine, though he failed to 
understand how they applied to this 
Bill except as an argument against 
it, and he did not explain one of 
the safeguards of the measure. All 
the explanation vouchsafed was an 
expression of belief on the part of the 
noble Earl as to what those safeguards 
would effect, and that he believed they 
would have the effect of protecting the 
minority. Their Lordships remembered, 
however, when the noble Earl was 
Viceroy of Ireland, and that at that time 
he acted as if he believed the reverse of 
what he told their Lordships the other 
evening. Was it possible the noble 
Earl's views had changed in consequence 
of the necessity for obtaining votes ? In 
his able speech Lord Ribblesdale ex- 
plained how he had come to change his 
opinions in consequence of an_ Irish 
majority having been returned twice or 
thrice in support of Home Rule. 
The same argument would apply to a 
Separatist majority returned for York- 
shire or Northumberland. But the 
noble Lord did not stop to ascertain 
how that majority was obtained or what 
it represented. Would the noble Lord 
be astonished if he heard that a very 
large number of people who voted for 
Home Rule in Ireland did so for the 
same reason that a number of the majority 
voted for this Bill in the House of 
Commous—namely, that they knew it 
would not pass? But in the South and 
West of Ireland he heard that farmers 
were terribly frightened at the pro- 
spect of the Bill passing, and many 
of them earnestly hoped this House 
would throw it out. A Roman Catholic 
tenant farmer had said to him that he did 
not believe there were many men in 
Ireland who had £20 to lose who were 
in favour of the Bill. The Earl of 
Rosebery stated his views of what Home 
Rule should be at Glasgow, on June 
17, 1886, and he laid down certain con- 
ditions, but were they carried out by this 
Bill? He said, first, that Home Rule 
should be based on Imperial unity ; second, 
political equality of the three nations ; 
third, there should be an equal distri- 
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bution of burdens; fourth, that there 
should be safeguards for the minority ; 
aud, fifth, that it should be in the nature 
of a settlement, not a mere provocation for 
fresh demands. He would like to know 
whether the noble Earl thought those 
conditions had been carried out in this 
Bill ? It was said that it did not destroy 
Imperial unity, but it certainly threatened 
the unity of the United Kingdom by in- 
volving the risk of separation or civil 
war. There could not be equality or 
equal distribution of burdens when Ire- 
land governed herself and England as 
well, and Ireland gained £500,000 a year, 
which was offered on the Second Reading 
of the Bill by Mr. Gladstone, and which 
was certain to be a very great deal 
more. Then Lord Selborne had shown 
there was no machinery to enable this 
Parliament to exercise its supremacy. 
The only machinery that had been named 
were the armed forces of the Crown, and 
the employment of those meant nothing 
short of civil war. All safeguards for 
the minority would be evaded by men 
who, as Mr. Gladstone said, were wading 
through rapine to the dismemberment of 
the Empire. They had evaded the law 
under the British Government, and would 
do so very much more easily with the Ex- 
ecutive power in their own hands, The 
Irish Members might well have accepted 
many of the Amendments that had been 
proposed to the Bill, because they well 
understood how to evade every safe- 
guard intended to have been provided 
by those Amendments. What were 
the safeguards in the Bill? He could 
only make out nine, and some of them 
were an insult in their absurdity to 
the loyal minority, and, more than that, 
they were an insult to the understanding 
of the British people, and he hoped that 
the British people would appreciate the 
insult. They consisted—two of the 
supremacy of Parliament, two to prevent 
the endowment of Religious Bodies and 
interference with education, two for the 
protection of the property of Religious 
Bodies and Corporations, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant's veto, the Legislative Council, 
and the Land Question not to be legis- 
lated on for three years. With regard to 
the veto, Earl Spencer rather took credit 
for this being a great safeguard. It had, 
however, been shown that if the Lerd 
Lieutenant attempted to veto Bills they 
had only to be tacked on to the Appro- 
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priation Bill, and Mr. Gladstone had him- 
self admitted that the Lord Lieutenant 
would not then be able to exercise his veto. 
What, then, was the value of this veto ? 
Suppose the Irish Government was to 
pass some Bill which confiscated the pro- 
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perty of the landlords or of some other. 


unpopular class, which Bill was supported 
in the country, and the Lord Lieutenant 
was able to exercise the veto. The Go- 
vernment, of course, would resign; a 
Dissolution would follow, and a larger 
majority would be returned in favour of 
the measure. What could the Lord Lieu- 
tenant do? He must either withdraw 
his veto or allow the whole Government 
of Ireland to remain in abeyance. The 
noble Lord had alluded to the safeguards 
of the Upper House. That House 
was to be elected on a franchise of 
£20, a franchise the noble Lord who 
spoke last night had shown that it 
was impossible to get a respectable jury 
in Ireland under. He wished to know 
what safeguard there would be if the 
Upper House consisted of identically the 
same class as the Lower House—almost 
all of the same religion—and with the 
same deadly antagonism to the loyal 
minority, and the same intense desire to 
plunder them, and drive them naked and 
penniless from the country ? and yet this 
House was put forward as a protection of 
the minority. With that he need not 
deal further. The Opposition were told 
they showed a want of trust in the Irish 
people. He should like to know why the 
whole nature of the Irish was to be 
changed? Thev had declared what they 
were going to do with landlords, land- 
grabbers, and the police. Even if these 
declarations were mere vapourings, every 
temptation was held out under this 
Bill to the Irish people to prove 
their patriotism by fighting the safe- 
guards of what would virtually be a 
Foreign State. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had shown that they did not trust 
the Irish Parliament a bit more than the 
Opposition, because they had deprived 
them of many rights that every civilised 
nation in the world possesses. Why 
should the Government do this if the 
whole nature of the Irish is changed ? 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs had laid down as 


necessary that this measure should be 
permanent. The Prime Minister con- 
curred in that. Mr. Gladstone 
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said that this Bill was to be a 
permanent and continuous settlement ; 
but Mr. Gladstone, whevever he came 
to a difficulty, either declared it was 
not vital to the Bill or left it to 
posterity to settle, and the settlement 
might come at a time when England was 
least capable of dealing with the diffi- 
culty. Mr. Gladstone owed nothing to 
posterity, at present ; but was it possible 
that he looked forward and already owed 
a grudge to posterity for what they would 
think and say of his outrageous attempt 
to produce anarchy in Ireland, to destroy 
the British Parliament, and endanger the 
British Empire, and was prepared to 
throw every difficulty on its shoulders 
in consequence ? There was one question 
upon which the whole of this proposed 
legislation depended, and that was the 
agrarian question. He did not know whe- 
ther their Lordships had heard of a very 
clever man—Finton Lalor—who in 1848 
wrote very able articles in The Irish 
Felon newspaper. He said that it was im- 
possible to carry Repeal unless they 
linked it to the question of the land, as 


you would a railway carriage to an 
engine. Mr. Davitt, Mr. Parnell, and 


the Nationalists generally had acted on 
that advice, and if it were not for that 
advice their Lordships would never have 
seen the disgraceful surrender of 1886, 
nor would this outrageous and absurd 
Bil! have been ever brought before their 
Lordships’ House. The noble Duke 
quoted a passage from a speech of Mr. 
Gladstone’s in which he said that it 
was an obligation of honour, duty, and 
prudence not to leave the Irish Land 
Question to the Irish Legislature. But 
was that obligation satisfied by putting 
off its solution for three years ? Another 
quotation had been made from a speech 
of Lord Spencer’s, in which he spoke of 
a certain action as “mean and _ trea- 
cherous.” That was referred to by the 
noble Duke, and again by Lord Ashbourne. 
The point of the remark was that it was 
made by the noble Earl about himself 
and the Government of which he was a 
Member. But if it were mean and 
treacherous in 1886 to leave the Irish land- 
lords to the mercies of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, what had rendered it less mean and 
treacherous now? For the first time 
he agreed with the noble Earl it was 
the height of meanness and treachery to 
leave the landlords to the mercy of an 
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Irish Parliament, knowing with cer- 
tainty that they would be ruined. Their 
Lordships had heard the noble Lord 


explaining his reasons for changing 
his mind — namely, that the Land 
Purchase Acts had already settled 
the Land Question. Could a more 


miserable excuse be made? He did 
not believe that Lord Spencer could con- 
vince his own conscience any more than 
their Lordships’ House that this was a 
sufficient excuse for such conduct. The 
Earl knew that the Act of 
1891 was not a success; very few 
sales had taken place under it, 
and those few would be stopped at 
once if this Bill passed, because the 
tenants would not buy their land if they 
thought they could get it for nothing. 
Between the Acts of 1891 and the Bill 
of 1886 there was a marked difference. 
Under the Bill of 1886 it was compulsory 
on the State to buy, while under the 
Act of 1891 it was rightly left between 
the parties whether they would do so 
or not. Many Members of the Govern- 
ment, from their intense ignorance of 
Ireland and everything Irish, had no idea 
of the eaormity they were supporting ; 
but Lord Spencer knew Ireland as well as, 
or better than, himself. The noble Earl 
knew the cruelty, misery, and destruction 
this Bill would produce. Now, could he 
be prepared to hand over the many 
friends he had made in Ireland—men 
who supported and assisted him in the 
government of the country, and from 
whom he had accepted hospitality— 
to ruin and despair? It was 
impossible to understand how the 
noble Earl could introduce such a Bill— 
a Bill in which the Land Question had 
been entirely shirked. Their Lordships 
had seen the “ No Rent” Manifesto and 
the Plan of Campaign. They had read 
the Report of the Special Commission, in 
which it was pointed out that the very 
men who would form the Executive Go- 
vernment in Ireland were those who 


noble 


“ Had com)ined together to carry out asystem 
of intimidation to promote an agrarian agitation 
against the payment of agricultural rents, for 
the purpose of impoverishing and expelling 
from the country Irish landlords.” 


Mr. Gladstone stated on the Report stage 
that the Irish people could not confiscate 
the landlords’ property without the fact 
being noticed by the House of Commons ; 
but what could the House of Commons 
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do —what power had it left 
under this Bill? Absolutely noue, 
except the power of re-conquest. The 
noble Lord predicted the difficulties 
which the Irish landlords would have to 
face at the hands of the new Irish Legis- 
lature when they sought to enforce the 
payment of rent, and said, suppose the 
bulk of the tenants refused to pay rent 
and the landlords issued ejectments, the 
Judges had power under the Act of 1887 
to stay execution as long as the Court 
thought reasonable. How long would a 
Judge appointed, and removable by both 
Houses of the Irish Legislature, think it 
reasonable to stay execution? But 
supposing the landlord was able to get 
possession of the farm, what was tc 
prevent the ex-tenant re-taking pos- 
session? It had been done often under 
the British Government. What would 
the Irish Government do? Would it be 
prepared to punish a man who could 
prove, as every evicted tenant bas been 
able to prove to the satisfaction of the 
National League, that he had been un- 
justly evicted? If the landlord got a new 
tenant he would be what is called a land- 
grabber. Would the parents of the 
Evicted Tenants Bill grant much pro- 
tection to the life and property of a land- 
grabber? He declared that not one 
farmer in the world would be mad enough 
to take a position which would certainly 
lead to a cruel death. And it would be 
absolutely impossible that the landlord 
could work the land himself. There 
was another great danger he wished to 
refer to, and that was the Sub-Com- 
missioners. They had seen tenants’ 
valuers giving evidence as to the value 
they placed on the land, often less than 
a third of the judicial rent afterwards 
fixed. Well, he believed these valuations 
would be enormously high compared to 
the rents which would be fixed by the 
Sub-Commissioners appointed by the 
Irish Executive. Then after three years 
there would be nothing to prevent the 
Irish Executive from passing an Act 
reducing the judicial rents which were in 
existence. What was the use of the 
clause in the Bill which said that no one 
was to be deprived of life and property 
except by due process of law when no 
process of law was required to take away 
every particle of property in Ireland 
from its present possessors if the Execu- 
tive Government were handed over to 
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their deadliest enemies ? What had the 
landlords of Ireland done? Their only 
crime appeared to be that they had been 
loyal and true to England, and had assisted, 
as the English garrison, in preserving Ire- 
land to the British Crown. What would be 
the position of the landlords who sold 
under the Ashbourne Acts and had left 
large sums amounting to £2,000,000 out 
as guarantee deposits, trusting to the 
honour of the Imperial Government ? 
As far as he could understand, the Irish 
Executive were to pay to the English 
Exchequer the interest and principal by 
a Sinking Fund of 4 per cent. upon the 
£10,000,000 advanced under the Ash- 
bourne Acts. But only £8,000,000 had 
been actually paid; £2,000,000 were 
still retained by the National Debt Com- 
missioners for the guarantee deposits. 
What was to happen to these 
£2,000,000 ? The Irish Government 
were to pay the principal and interest on 
the whole £10,000,000, and, therefore, 
he supposed that these £2,000,000, 
which belonged of right to the vendors, 
would be paid over to the Irish Govern- 
ment, who would be responsible for 
collecting the instalments. He feared 
that if the Irish Government obtained 
control over these £2,000,000 the money 
would probably be made use of to pay 
the first debts that would be due by the 
Irish to-the English Exchequer. It 
was an outrageous thing, money having 
been lent, as this had been, on certain 
conditions upon Imperial security, that 
the security should be transferred to what 
would be a bankrupt State, and one which 
would have every inducement to with- 
hold both interest and principal from its 
owners. Was it likely that the pur- 
chasers would continue to pay those in- 
stalments to the very men who had all 
along been telling them that they were 
paying too much for the purchase of 
their land? He had only dealt with 
one point in this awful Bill, and had | 
limited his remarks to the effect of it | 
upon holders of land in Ireland. He had | 
not dealt with the expressed intention to | 
tax absentees, of which Mr. Gladstone 
approved, because he thought it a per- 
fectly immaterial matter, as there would 
be no property to tax. He thought he 
had shown their Lordships that it was 
an absolute certainty that every particle 
of property in land might be confiscated 
in four or five different ways, and he had 
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only taken the most prominent ones ; 
but there were many other provisions in 
the Bill which might be almost as effec- 
tive for the purpose. He had not dealt 
with the thousand and one other terrible 
effects which this Bill would have if it 
became law. He had not mentioned its 
effects upon England and the British 
Empire. He had not mentioned its effect 
upon Ulster or upon various other classes 
in Ireland who would be almost equally 
betrayed and destroyed. He had not 
dealt with the Exchequer Judges, who 
were to enforce their decrees against a 
hostile State without any machinery 
whatever, nor with the other untold 
absurdities with which the Bill 
teemed. Not one argument had 
been brought forward in favour of 
such a frightful measure, and not 
one argument had been produced to 
prove the necessity of it. It would 
cause the ruin of thousands upon thou- 
sands of almost every class in Ireland. 
It would steep the country from end to 
end in ruin, bloodshed, anarchy, and 
despair, and would undoubtedly cause 
the most terrible civil war. The Irish 
Question had always been a difficulty to 
England, but if this Bill passed it would 
become ten times the difficulty that it ever 
was before. But, what was a thousand- 
fold worse than that, Ireland would for 
the first time become a terrible danger 
to the Empire. He did not believe for 
a moment that the right-thinking 
British people would ever consent to 
such a frightful iniquity being perpe- 
trated, and he hoped and believed that 
their Lordships would throw this Bill 
out by the largest majority that had ever 
voted against a measure in their Lord- 
ships’ House. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
that the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs asked their 
Lordships—he was not quite sure 
whether he asked it seriously, or as a 
riddle or conundrum to amuse their 
Lordships—whether the Irish Peers 
represented in any way that part of the 
United Kingdom. If the question were 
asked as a riddle he would give it up at 
once ; but if it were asked seriously, he 
confessed that it was difficult to give a 
distinct answer. It was impossible to 
prove that Irish Peers represented 
Ireland any more than that the noble 
Earl the Leader of the House or the 
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noble Marquess the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, or even Lord Rosebery himself, 
represented that portion of the United 
Kingdom in which they lived. If, how- 
ever, he was asked his opinion, he 
should say distinetly that the Irish Peers 
did represent a considerable portion of 
opinion in Ireland. Lord Rosebery, 
remarking that Lord Muskerry had said 
that he knew Ireland, asked whether 
Ireland knew Lord Muskerry. He could 
not see that the question had any 
relevance to the subject, but it seemed 
to him that if Lord Muskerry knew 
Ireland he was perfectly entitled to 
give an opinion of a proposal affect- 
ing the government of Ireland. 
He thought that if the noble Earl had 
reflected a little more he would not have 
spoken as he did. He was inclined to 
think that the Duke of Abercorn and the 
Marquess of Waterford represented a 
large body of people in Ireland, and his 
own views coincided with those of the 
Protestant farmers and labourers, the 
great bulk of the well-to-do Catholics, 
and the entire gentry in that part of Ire- 
land in which he lived. The noble Earl 
said the Debate was useless, because the 
result was a foregone conclusion. Their 
Lordships would remember that, so far 
as the Irish Peers were concerned, the 
question had been before them for many 
years. He had not considered this 
question for 8, 18, or 28 years, but as 
long as he had been able to consider any- 
thing. It wasa great mistake to suppose 
that the owners of lauded property in 
Ireland objected to Home Rule from in- 
terested motives or because of racial or 
religious prejudices. So far as he was 
concerned, his sympathies were entirely 
with the people of Ireland. He was in- 
clined, if anything, to be too much 
attached to the romantic side of the past 
of Ireland, and he could assure their 
Lordships that, if with a clear conscience 
he could identify himself with anything 
that was a popular movement in Ireland, 
he: should be only too glad to do so. 
But he objected to Home Rule from 
conscientious motives, because they knew 
and understood the country, and knew 
the ruin it would bring about. Lord 
Rosebery made a most instructive speech, 
but it was rather disappointing, for in it 
he said not a single word about the Bill. 
He had looked forward to that speech to 
explain the Bill, and possibly to convert 
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him to the noble Earl’s views. The 
noble Earl said the Bill was of no im- 
portance ; and what was of importance 
was the policy, but he forgot to explain 
the policy. He knew what was the 
noble Earl’s policy with respect to Ire- 
land in 1885, for he then said— 

“ We ought to govern Ireland and to legislate 
for Ireland without reference to the Irish vote. 
To my mind, there is only one policy to be pur- 
sued towards Ireland, and it is to treat her 
exactly, as far as may be, as you would treat 
any other portion of the United Kingdom,” 


He gathered nothing from the speech of 
the noble Earl, except that he told them 
it was the duty of a statesman to shift the 
weight and responsibility from his Chief, 
and to sift the wheat from the chaff. He 
gave up all hopes of being a statesman if 
that were so, because it was absolutely im- 
possible to sift the wheat from the chaff in 
Lord Rosebery’s speech. That was an 
excellent policy, but it was not the policy 
of the Bill. He dared say the re- 
jection of the Bill in that House was as 
much a foregone conclusion for certain 
reasons as the passing of the Bill by the 
other House was a foregone conclusion 
for certain other and totally different 
reasons. But if the House of Lords did 
reject the Bill that decision would be 
the collective result of the well-thought- 
out and perfectly matured, totally 
independent, and individual opinion of 
the Members of the House. With regard 
to the provisions of the Bill, he did not 
propose to go into that, but he wished to 
address himself in trying to discover 
what were the reasonable grounds for the 
rosy view of the situation taken by 
Lord Spencer in introducing the Bill. It 
was difficult to consider the Bill for this 
reason, in his opinion: Because they 
had postponed the Financial Clauses, the 
Land Question, and the right of Ireland 
over their own taxes, but he would take 
the Bill as wellas he could. There was 
one thing that they had all agreed on, 
and that was the transient nature of the 
measure. No Representative of the 
Government had yet answered the very 
pertinent question put by the Duke of 
Devonshire—whether, in speaking of 
supremacy and unity, the Government 
used the words in the sense in 
which they were applied to the Em- 
pire, or in the sense in which they 
were applied to the United Kingdom. 
But, at any rate, the Bill contained pro- 
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visions by which Ireland would soon 
make the terms applicable only as they 
were applicable to the self-governing 
Colonies. When it was proposed to set 
up a practically independent State the 
first thing should be to form an estimate 
of the feelings of the population towards 
the measure. Of course, the Bill would 
be received with acclamation by the 
professional agitator, who would see a 
long vista of place and emolument before 
him. It would also please the mistaken 
enthusiasts, who believed in the reality 
of what was only a dream—the prosperity 
of an independent Ireland. The Bill 
would also raise immense expectations 
and hopes doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment in the minds of the great bulk of 
the people, chiefly the more uneducated 
and ignorant part of the population, who 
knew nothing of Home Rule or repeal, 
but who only knew what they were told 
—that Home Rule would by some 
mysterious process of political alchemy 
change the whole condition of Ireland, 
and with that view they would be 
temporarily satisfied. And he admitted 
that the Bill would be popular with those 
classes—the agitator, the enthusiast, and 
the ignorant people. On the other side, 
the Bill broke faith with the highly 
educated and intelligent classes—the 
Imperial Civil servants, to whom it 
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would mean ruin, and it also broke 
faith with that highly educated 
and highly trained body of men, 


the Irish Constabulary. Then the class 
of landowners, though not large and 
important, must be counted in. For 
many years the landlords had been 
subjected to a process of vivisection, and 
before each operation they had been 
assured that they were compensated by 
the additional security given to their 


body. In 1886 Land Purchase was 
declared an essential condition of 
Home Rule, and £115,000,000 was 


allocated for the purchase of land. 
Every Party in the State had admitted 
that the Land Question should be fairly 
settled ; but now, after arespite of three 
years, the Irish landlords were to be 
handed over to the tender mercies of the 
Irish Legislature, to men who had 
waged war against them, to politicians 
who over and over again had declared 
that the value of the landlords’ interest 
in the land in Ireland was the value be- 
fore a tree was felled, a swamp drained, 
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or before a sod was turned. The land- 
lord was to be taxed to death if he re- 
msined in Ireland, and out of existence if 
he remained out of the country. He did 
not suppose that this treatment was one 
likely to cause this class in Ireland to 
look with favour on the Bill. The noble 
Earl (Lord Spencer) said that they were 
secured by the veto; but he did not 
think it was a very valuable security. 
Again, the whole of the population in the 
North of Ireland had demonstrated in the 
clearest way their utter abhorrence of 
the measure ; so had the great bulk of 
the more educated Roman Catholics. 
Nearly the whole of the wealth and 
practically the whole of the manu- 
facturing industry of the country had 
all opposed the Bill. In all seriousness 
he asked noble Lords opposite whether it 
was wise, politic, or safe, whether it was 
not an act almost of insanity to start a 
community on practically a separate and 
independent career with all the wealth, 
nearly all the manufacturing industry, 
and the greater part of the intelligence of 
the country all bitterly opposed to the 
new order of things? It might be diffi- 
cult for their Lordships to realise the 
state of things in the same way as he 
understood them ; he thought they would 
change their opinions if they did. He 
supposed it was no use trying to change 
the opinion of any noble Lord; but he 
would appeal to their Lordshiys, for the 
sake of the country he was born in and 
loved, not to inflict this eruel blow 
upon it. Under just and impartial laws 
and Executive Ireland was perfectly free. 
There was no privilege; there was no 
ascendency of any person, class, or creed; 
but, if you removed the balance that was 
kept by a just and impartial Imperial 
Parliament, there were forces of disorder 
—old race animosities, old religious 
jealousies in the process of becoming ex- 
tinct—that were still ready to be fanned 
into flame. If you withdrew the pro- 
tection enjoyed for nearly 100 years 
the country must become a prey to 
social diserder of the worst kind, the 
battlefield of the rivalry between 
socialists and priests. It did not matter 
who was to blame—Catholic or Pro- 
testant, Celts or English—we had to look 
at things as they were. Earl Spencer 
did not apprehend anything like religious 
intolerance, and said that it did not 
initiate popular movements, but glided on 
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the stream; but the earthen vessel suf- 
fered if it came in contact with the iron 
pot; and the small farmers of the North 
would get the worst of it if they came 
into collision with Archbishop Walsh. 
He objected to the whole position as- 
sumed by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
It was shown in connection with the 
Meath Election Petitions that it was 


allowable and even the duty of 
the priesthood to influence by 
spiritual means the electors of the 


country in the way they should vote. 
On principle he objected to the ministers 
of any religion interfering in that way in 
a purely secular duty of the people. He 
ridiculed the angelic theory in relation to 
the Irish Nationalist Representatives, 
whose sudden conversion, by a curious 
coincidence, occurred, like that of the 
present Government, precisely at the 
moment when conversion was necessary 
in order to attain their ends. Even if the 
theory were true, it would be impossible 
for the Irish Legislature, even with the 
best intentions, to evolve order out of the 
chaos that must inevitably ensue in Ire- 
land on the withdrawal of the even 
balance maintained by the active 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
What had been the value of the Union 
to Ireland? The Union had converted 
the Northern Protestant population from 
being the most disloyal in the two 
Islands to being probably the most loyal. 
If the Union had done nothing but that, 
it would have done a great and useful 
work, What had it not done for the 
South and West of Ireland? If Ireland 
had been in the position in which she 
would be placed by this Bill she would 
have been absolutely ruined in times of 
famine and agricultural depression, and 
it was only by the great assistance and 
the active co-partnership with the United 
Kingdom and her liberality that she was. 
There were portions of the country still 
who looked in bad times to the richer 
country for support, and they would get 
it so long as they formed part of the 
United Kingdom, but what would be- 
come of those portions of the country 
when they were no longer a part of it. 
Nothing could compensate Ireland for 
the loss of the Union. There was not 
an industry in the country which would 
not suffer from the withdrawal of English 
capital and credit. Ireland herself had 
got no capital and no credit ; she had not 
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natural resources to enable her to obtain 
a loan, unless it was, as it was said in 
another place, under the altered circum- 
stances she would have a plethora of 
wealth. They would do the greatest 
injury that mortal man could devise to 
Ireland if they passed this Bill, and Ire- 
land had done nothing to deserve it. It 
had been said that the other House had 
received a mandate to pass this Bill. He 
utterly and entirely denied that this Bill 
was before the country at the last General 
Election. They had been told that the 
Labour Members had voted for Home 
Rule, but they had not been told that the 
Prime Minister had received a deputation 
of the Labour Members, and they had 
pressed him for an answer to certain cate- 
gorical questions and had got an answer 
from him. They asked him, if they could 
show him that the Eight Hours Bill was 
more important than Home Rule, whether 
he could modify his views upon it. And 
Mr. Gladstone for some time said that he 
could not change his opinion, and he could 
not do anything to help them until Home 
Rule was satisfied. Of course, under the 
circumstances, Labour was content to 
put Home Rule on its programme. If 
they looked at the speeches and ad- 
dresses of many of the Gladstonian 
candidates at the last General Election, 
a considerable number contained no 
allusion whatever to Home _ Rule, 
others mentioned it vaguely, and some 
supported it on three grounds—that 
it would relieve taxation, that it 
would be a final and permanent settle- 
ment of the Irish Question, and that it 
would enable Parliament to attend to 
legislation for England and Scotland. 
Not one of those conditions were fulfilled 
in this Bill, The noble Earl (Karl 
Spencer) had admitted it himself in his 
speech that the only way that the pro- 
visions of a Bill like this could be forced 
was by military force superseding the 
statutory government by Martial Law. 
Eart SPENCER: I did not say 
Martial Law ; I said military force. 
Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN asked 
how he was going to draw a distinction 
between military force and Martial Law ? 
It should not be forgotten that England's 
weakness was Ireland's opportunity, and 
he would be a bold man who should 
propLesy that this country would never 
be at war again. But if she were to, 
what would be the position of Ireland 
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then. They would not have a friend in 
Ireland. In five years they would have 
estranged all the educated people in the 
country, and have made enemies of 
those classes who had been disappointed 
and found their hopes blighted. 
They would have found an Executive 
Government hostile to them, Parliament 
hostile to them, and a people hostile to 
them. If this nation surrendered a great 
strategical position like Ireland, it must 
safeguard itself against the possible con- 
sequences of making a large increase to | 
the Army and Navy, and this would 
necessitate a great pecuniary sacrifice. | 
What possible chance or sign was there | 
that this measure would be a permanent | 
settlement of the Irish Question? The | 
Land Question was still unsettled, and | 
the finaucial arrangement was unsettled. | 
It was perfectly true that the other day 
Mr. J. M‘Carthy was put up in the) 
House of Commons to say grace for the | 
Bill, and very nicely he said it ; but | 
little, if any, importance could be | 
attached to that, for up to the present | 
hour no recognised Leader of the 
Nationiist Party had declared that that | 
Party would be satisfied with this measure. 
The postponed subjects must give rise to 
endless Debates in Parliament before they 
were settled, and did they think that 
there would be no more active obstruc. 
tion on behalf of the Irish Members who | 
were retained, and who were not satisfied 
with the Bill? Moreover, Ireland would 
be obliged in her own self - interest 
to obtain help from Great Britain in a 
variety of ways, and the obstruction of 
the Irish Members in Parliament must 
become more extensive. The Bill sacri- 
ficed British interests in every way. 
Nothing could be done to protect British 
labour against the dire effect of the 
influx of Irish labourers that must 
follow upon the destruction of Irish 
industries by the withdrawal of British 
capital. Differences of opinion on ques- 
tious of war and neutrality, on ques- 
tions of actual legislation in matters of 
divoree, the hours of work, and factory 
legislation generally, must create immense 
frictions between the two countries. It 
was proposed by this Bill to set up 
within sight of Britain a practically 
independent community—a State abso- 
lutely honeycombed with the germs of | 
civil disorder; a State that must be | 
bankrupt from the commencement of its | 
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being, and which would be bound to look 
to some extraordinary source for the 
means of condueting its industries and 
commerce ; and you would endow this 
State with innumerable means of harass- 
ing the trade and commerce of Great 
Britain and jeopardising her neutrality 
in case of war, and endangering her 
position in time of war. Not content 
to impose a measure fraught with such 
dangers to Great Britain, the Govern- 
ment had the effrontery to ask Great 
Britain to pay for it. From the very 
conduct of the Bill by the Government 
the absurdity of it was demonstrated. 
Let them look at the question of finance. 
First of all, the contribution of Ireland 
to Imperial taxation was to be 1-15th. 
Then that was changed to 1-26th, and 
that was changed to 1-40th, and then it 
was given up in despair, and the whole 
question was relegated to a distant 
future. So with the Irish representation. 
The Government first proposed exclu- 
sion, then the in-and-out plan, and now 
they sought to perpetrate the greatest 
absurdity that ever emanated from the 
mind of man. The truth was the 


principle of Home Rule collapsed the 


moment they tried to put it into practice. 
It was well enough to take it as an ideal, 
and as in the main perfect, but they 
What 
was this change to do for them? They 
had heard that it was to give satisfaction 
to Ireland, but they must not forget 
that Ireland was not going to be 
satisfied as they wished it to be. 
It had been said that the Irish were con- 
tented in the United States and the 
Colonies. What difference was there 
between the Common Law of those 
countries and the Common Law of the 
United Kingdom ? What greater share 
had Irishmen in America in the making 
of the laws than Irishmen in the United 
Kingdom ? Not one word of proof had 
been given that the Bill would do any 
good to Ireland. The Bill would not 
satisfy the aspirations of the Nationalist 
Party, and it would dissatisfy everyone 
else. The only thing the Irish people 
eared for was to get their land cheaply, 
and for nothing if possible. The Bill 
was not an advance. It was not the 
result of any natural growth or demand. 
It was not a matter of federation. It 
was not the relaxation of tutelage, the 
granting of the rights of manhood to 
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growing and expanding communities, as 
in the case of self-governing colonies, 
It was not the result of a natural, 
national demand in Ireland constitution- 
ally expressed for local self-government 
as could be given with real and effective 
security for the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament and the unity of the 
Kingdoms. The Government were act- 
ing in compliance with the demand of 
men whose real objects, they must know, 
were the absolute independence of Ireland 
and the encompassing of the ruin of 
Great Britain. They had told the 
electors that the Union had been accom- 
plished by fraud and force, and that it 
had been detrimental to Ireland. That 
was a delusion. They had been told 
also that a measure of this kind would 
satisfy to the full the aspirations and the 
demands of the Nationalist Party. That 
was a gross delusion. For the civil and 
religions liberties of Her Majesty's 
subjects in Ireland, for the effective 
supremacy of the British Parliament, for 
the maintenance of the unity of the 
Kingdom and of the Empire, the Govern- 
ment relied entirely on the most pre- 
carious security—the power and the 
goodwill and intention of men whose 
public career was perfectly weil known 
to all. This House would only be doing 
its Constitutional duty in rejecting the 
Bill, while it was also its duty to stand 
up in such a case :for free speech, and to 
stand betwenn the people and tyranny. 
He had given as shortly as possible 
the reasons why he should go into the 
Lobby and vote for the Amendment of 
the Duke of Devonshire, acting under his 
sense of duty, and believing the course 
which he adopted was the true course 
towards his beloved country. 

Lorv SANDHURST said, that he 
would put before their Lordships the 
reasons which induced him to support 
this Bill, He must crave their in- 
dulgence for the few remarks he was 
about to make. The Biil had been 
debated by a large number of speakers— 
noble Lords who had held high adminis- 
trative Offices in the service of the 
Crown. Now, the noble Marquess of 
Londonderry had wondered what the 
effect would be in the Colonies if this 
Bill were passed. Well, he was in the 
Australian Colonies after the rejection of 
the Bill of 1886, and on all sides he was 
met with this question—Why on earth 
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has Home Rule been refused? The 
supporters of the Government were 
taunted with following their Leader. 
Well, they had a Leader they were proud 
to follow ; and the noble Marquess had 
a Leader, or, perhaps, two, for he spoke 
about the noble Duke as one to whom he 
owed allegiance. In Ulster did they 
have leaders, or was every man his own 
leader, on the principle of every man 
his own lawyer, with the same 
distinction as the clients? It was 
said there were thousands of Protestants 
and tens of thousands of Catholics 
opposed to Home Rule ; but the asser- 
tion could not be accepted whilst four- 
fifths of the Irish people were represented 
by Home Rulers in the House of Com- 
mons. The noble Marquess uttered a 
threat last night in describing the action 
of his Ulster friends in view of Home 


Rule. 

THe Marevess or LONDON- 
DERRY: I uttered no threat what- 
ever. 


Lorp SANDHURST retorted that 
of course the noble Marquess could put 
his own construction on his own words, 
but his opponents were at liberty to 
place their own construction upon them, 
and in his opinion the words conveyed a 
threat of a most distinct character. In 
regard to threats, and in regard to some 
of those itinerant orators who had been 
to the North of Ireland using language 
which certainly would not have the 
effect of quelling but rather of promoting 
disturbance, he would quote a passage 
from a speech delivered by a learned 
lawyer in this country after a statement 
had been made by Lord R. Churchill— 

“We ought all of us to condemn these 
foolish, these wicked rumours that are made 
about Ulster—that the minority in Ireland will 
find resort to arms, and that they will be right 
in doing so. Unreservedly I declare that any 
man who by worl or act encourages such an 
idea is at heart a traitor.” 

These were the words of Sir H. James, a 
close colleague of the noble Duke. For 
noble Lords to say that there was no 
mandate from the country and that the 
question of Home Rule was not before it 
at the Genural Election was playing with 
words. Had there been a single meeting 
of the Conservative Party where it had 
not been put before the labourers that if 
Home Rule were passed England would 
be flooded with Irish, who would take 
away their work ? The first and foremost 
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part of every speech had been this ques- 
tion of Home Rule. It had been said by 
the noble Duke that this Bill had been 
forced through the House of Commons, 
and that if it bad not been for the know- 
ledge that it would be thrown out in their 
Lordships’ House a great.many Members 
would not have voted for it. He would 
like to know whether in the ranks of the 
Liberal Party or the Nationalist Party 
the noble Duke had a confidant? Butif 
he had not it was unworthy of the noble 
Duke to speak thus of a Party of which 
he was once a Member. It had been 
said that capital was leaving Ireland in 
consequence of the introduction of this 
Bill, but the Stock of the Bank of Ire- 
land stood to-day very nearly as high as 
it did last year, and there was hardly an 
Irish Railway Company whose dividend 
had fallen, while in some cases their 
dividends had increased, and he had been 
told there were large operations on the 
Stock Exchange and speculations. Had 
the old system of coercion and occasional 
conciliatory measures promoted harmony 
between the British Government and the 
Irish people ? Everyone, he thought, 
must agree that it had not. The im- 
poverished condition of the people in 
many parts of Ireland surely proved 
that something was amiss with the 
system of administration. For 93 years 
the plan of governing Ireland from Eng- 
land had been tried, and there were clear 
indications that it had failed. The Go- 
vernment had endeavoured to put before 
Parliament a Home Rule Bill which 
satisfied the aspirations of the Nationalists, 
by whom it had been accepted. It was 
said that there had been no discussion of 
the Bill in the House of Commons, but 
he maintained that its main points bad 
been discussed in another place, and the 
retention of the Irish Members had been 
fully discussed. With regard to safe- 
guards he would suggest that they should 
all be considered together. He looked at 
them, not only from an Imperial point of 
view, but from the point of view of com- 
mon sense, and he could not believe that 
the Irish Council would engage at once 
in an internecine struggle to gain a 
separation which they had affirmed that 
they did not require, and which they 
knew perfectly well it would be im- 
possible for them to get. Nor did he 
believe that on the morrow of _ their 
emancipation they would prove them- 
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selves so unpractical, intolerant, and 
unjust as to stamp their proceedings 
with the verdict that they were 
incapable and ought not to be 
trusted of themselves and their country. 
He thought it would be found to be the 
ambition of the Irish Leaders to prove 
themselves capable men, and that their 
policy would be actuated, not by greed 
or religious oppression, but by a single- 
ness of purpose and a love of their 
country. Lord Cadogan had put a ques- 
tion to him with regard to the troops in 
Ireland, and had expressed the opinion 
that it would be extremely undesirable 
that the troops should be under the new 
Irish Cabinet. The Home Rule Cabinet 
would have no control over the Military 
Forces for the purpose of obtaining their 
aid to repress disturbances. If for that 
purpose they required the assistance of 
the troops they must apply to the Lord 
Lieutenant, who would either apply to 
the Seeretary for War or, as an officer 
of the Crown, himself request the com- 
mander of the troops to send the neces- 
sary foree. The local Magistrates would 
have the same power to call upon the 
troops to aid in suppressing, neither more 
nor less than they possessed now. This 
power was dependent on the obligation 
of every citizen to aid the Magistrate in 
suppressing riot. .It was, therefore, quite 
independent of the Irish Cabinet. The 
demand for Home Rule azose from a 
deeply-rooted national sentiment. Those 
who had doubts as to the Home Rule 
policy need only study Mr. Lecky’s 
history—second only to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speeches of seven years ago—to he 
at once converted. He quite agreed 
there were two Irelands. Reference had 
been made to America, and he quite 
agreed there was the Ireland that was 
beyond the sphere of that House in the 
various Colonies; but he believed this 
measure would turn every Irishman in 
America and the Colonies from hostile 
critics into active agents for Great 
Britain. Of course, the Bill would be 
rejected ; but he should follow his noble 
Lealer into the Lobby with the most 
sincere and absolute conviction that the 
Bill was not only politic, but right and 
just. 

*Tur Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that he shared the regret which the 
Foreign Secretary had expressed on 
account of being separated from his 
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former Colleagues. But he admired the 
noble Earl’s adroitness. Though he held 
the attention of the House for an hour 
and a half, in no part of his speech did 
he endeavour to meet the objections 
urged against the Bill. Nor did he in 
any part of his speech express his own 
approval of any portion of the Bill. The 
noble Earl attacked the Opposition be- 
cause they were not prepared to read the 
Bill a second time, and go into Com- 
mittee for the purpose of discussing the 
details of the Bill, and, indeed, of framing 
some new plan for settling the Irish 
Question. The responsibility of framing 
such a measure as this must rest with 
Her Majesty’s Government, and not with 
the Opposition, however strong they 
might be. ‘The speech of the noble Earl 
was obviously too late. It was a speech 
which might have been made with perfect 
propriety in support of an abstract 
Resolution in favour of Home Rule ; 
but it was different in the present posi- 
tion of affairs, when the noble 
Earl was bound to give his reasons for 
supporting a measure which, after seven 
years’ consideration, was introduced by a 
Government of which he was a Member, 
and, as far as could be seen, of which he 
did not express approval. The noble 
Earl said he was in favour of some 
measure of Home Rule, and it appeared 
to him that both the noble Earl and Lord 
Brassey would be glad to see this Bill de- 
feated, or at least pulled to pieces if they 
saw the opportunity to do so. The last 
speaker referred to the measure of Local 
Government for Ireland introduced by 
the Opposition, but that reminded him of 
a remark made by the noble Earl which 
struck him as a very remarkable one. 
The noble Earl praised the London 
County Council Bill as one of the most 
revolutionary measures he _ recollected. 
The Unionist Government introduced a 
Bill for Ireland founded on precisely the 
same principles and dealing with similar 
affairs. But why was that measure de- 
nounced by the noble Earl and his friends ? 
If the House of Lords considered it their 
duty to reject a Bill on the Second Read- 
ing it was their duty to give their reasons 
for doing so, particularly when, as in this 
ease, the Bill had not been adequately 
discussed in the other House. Even if 
Home Rule were right, did the financial 
clauses meet the essential provisions of 
such a Bill as laid down by the Prime 
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Minister ? These were equitable distri- 
bution of Imperial charges, some reason- 
able prospect of finality, and the assent of 
Ireland. Only one of the Financial Clauses 
had been discussed in the other House, and 
yet these clauses affected the interest of 
the taxpayers of the United Kingdom. 
Their Lordships were unable to amend 
these clauses, but they had the right to 
diseuss them. The Irish contribution to 
Imperial charges in 1892-93 was estimated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to be £2,300,000, and under the Bill the 
contribution to be paid was £2,276,000, 
from which certain deductions had to be 
made, and the net result of the financial 
arrangement was that Great Britain would 
have to pay more than £500,000 a year 
during six years in order to carry Home 
Rule. The Prime Minister had said that 
the taxpayers of England and Scotland 
must contribute something towards the 
Irish surplus. His noble Friend, Lord 
Spencer, said that if England desired to 
carry this measure she would not wish to 
treat Ireland “in a niggardly manner.” 
Now, generosity was a feeling congenial 
to Englishmen, but in a matter of business 
those representing the taxpayers of Eng- 
land must look ahead. Home Rule for 
Scotland loomed in the future; the Eng- 
lish taxpayer would be asked to give a 
contribution “ in no niggardly manner ” to 
provide a surplus for Scotland. The 
English and Welsh taxpayers would then 
suffer. Something had been heard about 
Home Rule for Wales. If that should 
come, and nothing was improbable after 
what they had seen with respect to the 
Irish Question, the English taxpayer 
would have to contribute “in no nig- 
gardly manner” a surplus to support the 
new Welsh Government. And then they 
came to Home Rule for poor England, 
and who was to make a contribution “ in 
no niggardly manner” to England? It 
was necessary for the English taxpayer 
to take care he did not allow the first 
beginning of a principle of that kind to 
separate the finance of the United King- 
dom, and at once to place this matter not 
upou generosity alone, but upon a fair 
and equitable distribution of the Imperial 
charges of the United Kingdom. 


Eart SPENCER (interposing) ex- 
plained that, whiie he spoke of dealing 
with Ireland in no niggardly spirit, he 
added arguments to show that the 
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arrangement would be a very good bar- 
gain for England. 

*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that his noble Friend stated that it was 
not a bad bargain for England, because 
we had from time to time to assist Ire- 
land in public works, light railways, and 
so on. But in the calculation of 
£2,300,000 was included a large sum 
for those light railways and public 
works, and therefore the consideration 
which his noble Friend had brought for- 
ward had been discounted. The financial 
plan of the Government in this Bill was 
based upon the Estimates of one year, and 
what reliance could be placed on such a 
calculation ? Notwithstanding the great 
ability and care of the officers of the 
Inland Revenue a mistake of some 
£350,00C had been made this very year, 
and that mistake had invalidatec alto- 
gether the first calculations laid before 
Parliament by Mr. Gladstone. How did 
they kuow that as large a mistake might 
not have been made in the present calcu- 
lations ? Their Lordships were asked to 
pass this Bill before they had the least 
idea upon what basis this arrangement 
stood. Whether they looked at the plan 
with reference to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of Ireland or the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the United Kingdom, 
it was open to the most serious objection. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom would never be able to 
consider liis Budget without at the 
same time considering what would te its 
effect upon the Revenue of the Irish 
Government. The proposed arrange- 
ment would remove all indueement to 
economy on the part of the new Irish 
Legislature, and the main part of the 
Irish Revenue would depend on the duties 
from alcoholic liquor. Mr. Parnell said 
the first action of an Irish Government 
would be to restrict the consumption of 
alcoholic liquor, but it would be im- 
possible for them to do so, because 


if they did their Revenue would 
diminish and their finances would 
be disturbed. The proposal was, 


therefore, inequitable to Great Britain 
and embarrassing to both Exchequers. 
Mr. Gladstone told a deputation from 
the Belfast Chamber of Commerce that 
after the Bill passed there would be 
a plethora of wealth in Ireland ; but the 
deputation had supplied information to 
the right hon. Gentleman which entirely 
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demolished his statistics, and no reply 
had since been given to the Chamber, 
although it seemed to have influenced 
some of the colleagues of the Prime 


| Minister, for Mr. Fowler said that it 


would be impossible for the Irish Govern- 
ment to make any large reduction in ex- 
penditure. The Provost of Trinity College 
had said with truth that the proposed 
contribution was “a great deal too much 
for England to give and not half enough 
for Ireland to get.” To establish a new 
Government must cost a considerable 
amount of money, and thus this new 
Legislature would find itself in great 
straits, even with the surplus, inequitable 
to England, which it was proposed to 
supply. The plan of the Government 
was on the face of it merely temporary. 
That was especially true now of the 
financial scheme, and thus one of the 
essential conditions laid down by Mr. 
Gladstone—namely, that the arrange- 
ment ought not to be “in the nature of 
a mere provocation to the revival of 
fresh demands,” had been abandoned 
at the bidding of the Irish Party, by 
whom the Bill was viewed as a mere 
instalment. In conclusion, he hoped 
that he had proved to their Lordships, 
although he could have done it at greater 
length, that the Bill did not give 
“an equitable distribution for Imperial 
charges ;” that it did not “ promise to be 
a real settlement ;” that it aad not re- 
ceived the assent of Ireland ; and that it 
must produce embarrassment in the 
future to both countries. He declared his 
belief that the country would support 
their Lordships in their rejection of this 
measure. 


Further Debate adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendment, and passed, and re- 
turned to the Commons. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) ACT, 1891, 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Two o'clock a.m. 
till Eleven o’clock a.m. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 7th Sepetember 1893. 





QUESTIONS. 


SHEFFIELD UNION. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if he has any objection 
to communicating to the Guardians, or 
the Sheffield Press, the Report of the 
Inspector as to the division of the town- 
ship into wards for the election of 
Guardians of the Poor, for the satisfaction 
of the ratepayers concerned ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
Reports made to the Local Government 
Board by their Inspectors in cases 
such as that referred to are confidential, 
and I cannot furnish copies to the 
Guardians or the Press. The responsi- 
bility for the decision in cases like the 
present one rests exclusively with the 
Local Government Board. 


CUSTOMS BOATMEN. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury what is the cause of the 
delay in announcing to the Customs boat- 
men the promised information of the 
decision of the Treasury as to their im- 
proved pay; whether he will cause 
inquiry to be made as to the employment 
of some of their number for over 100 
hours a week, taking into account the 
time necessary for clearing, leaving for 
the night, or being relieved ; and is it 
the fact that a man entering the service 
at 20 years of age cannot attain 30s, 
a-week until he is 45 years of age ? 


*Tue SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
The delay is due to some necessary cor- 
respondence between the Treasury and 
the Board of Customs as to minor details; 
but the delay will not affect the men 
prejudicially, as the improvements now 
sanctioned will take effect retrospectively 
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from Ist April, 1891. The second 
paragraph is assumed to refer to boat- 
men in London assigned to boarding 
duty. I am informed tbat no such officer 
has been employed for over 100 hours 
per week; the average attendance per 
week is from 80 to 90 hours, but for 20 
to 25 hours of this time the men are only 
kept within call, and may devote the 
time to reading, sleeping, or recreation, 
as they please. The statement in the 
last paragraph is not correct even at the 
old rate of increment, and under the new 
rate of increment a boatman will reach 
30s. a week still earlier than at present. 


VACCINATION PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he is aware that, 
despite the unanimous recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Vaccination, 
the vaccination officer of the Uppingham 
Union is again instituting proceedings 
against persons who have already been 
convicted and punished for not having 
their children vaccinated ; and if he will 
direct such officers in the Uppingham and 
other Unions to discontinue prosecuting 
persons who have previously suffered the 
penalties for the same offence in regard 
to the same children ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Local 
Government Board have no information 
as to the case referred to. The opinion 
which the Board have held as to repeated 
prosecutions was expressed in what is 
known as the Evesham letter, and they 
still hold the same view. I am not em- 
powered to give the directions which my 
hon. Friend suggests. 


Mr. LOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if he is aware that Ernest Ambrose 
Adams, residing at Binghurst, in the 
Harborough Division of Leicestershire, 
was in October last proceeded against 
for not having his three children vae- 
cinated, and then paid fines and costs 
amounting to 30s. or thereabouts ; and 
was on Tuesday the 5th instant again 
prosecuted before the Uppingham Justices 
on account of the same offence in regard 
to the same children, and, although not 
fined, was again ordered to pay costs 
amounting to 10s. 6d.; and if, having 
regard to the unanimous recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Vaccination, 
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he will order the costs in this case to be 
remitted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): As I have frequently 
been obliged to say in answer to similar 
questions, I cannot give effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission until 
Parliament sees fit to alter the law. 

THE GWYLWYR SETT QUARRY. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the Crown Quarry, 
called the Gwylwyr Sett Quarry, Car- 
narvonushire, is being worked by the 
lessee ; and, if not, will he explain why ; 
whether there is any, and, if so, what 
provision in the lease to compel the 
lessee to work it ; and why that provision 
is not enforced ? 

*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT: The Gwylwyr 
Sett Quarry is being worked, and there 
are five men at present employed there. 
The provisions in the lease for compelling 
the lessees to work are a certain or dead 
rent of £50 per annum, and a covenant 
requiring the lessees to work continuously 
with at least two able-bodied quarry- 
men. ‘These provisions are being com- 
plied with. 


THE WATERFORD AND LIMERICK 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if his attention has been drawn to the 
resolutions passed at the last half-yearly 
meeting of the shareholders of the Water- 
ford and Limerick Railway Company on 
31st ultimo, stating that they considered 
the action of the Board of Trade, in 
limiting the number of mixed trains on 
their service, as interfering with the in- 
terests of the company, the convenience 
of the public, and the progress of local 
business; and whether he can advise 
that this resolution will be favourably 
considered ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetta, Bright- 
side): The Board of Trade have not re- 
ceived the resolution referred to; but 
while [ can promise that such a Memorial 
would have careful consideration, I must 
remind the hon. Member that the Legis- 
lature has imposed statutory duties on 
the Board of Trade, in the interest of 
public safety, which it is not possible for 
me to disregard. 


Mr. Logan 
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TORY ISLAND. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether any communication has 
been made to him by the Committee of 
Lloyds with regard to the maintenance of 
cable communication between Tory Island 
aud the mainland ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Yes; my atten- 
tion has been called to this matter by the 
Committee of Lloyds, whose letters on 
the subject have been referred for the 
consideration of the Royal Commission 
on Electrical Communication. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I beg to give 
notice that I will call attention to this 
matter on Supply. 


EXAMINATION IN SEAMANSHIP, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether, during the 
examinations in seamanship on the 
Britannia, the instructors in seamanship 
are allowed to be present ; and whether 
he will cousider the advisability of ex- 
cluding the instructors from these 
examinations, and leaving the cadets 
alone with the examining officers ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurtie- 
worTtH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
answer to the first paragraph is that it is 
under orders of the examiners that the 
instructors attend during the examina- 
tion ; and to the second paragraph, that 
no reason is known for their exclusion. 


LIGHT VESSELS AND LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
what light vessels have been or are being 
connected with the land by telegraph or 
telephone ; whether all the shore, island, 
and pile lighthouses recommended by the 
Royal Commission on Electrical Com- 
munication have been so connected ; and 
whether the experiment of connecting 
the Fastnet lighthouse with Crookhaven 
by a non-continuous cable has yet been 
carried out ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The work of 
connecting the Kentish Kuock light 
vessel with the shore by telephone is 
now in progress. Lundy Island has 
been counected. Either the Tuskar or 
Gunfleet lighthouse will be put in hand 
at once, and my right hon. Friend the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer has also 
authorised the connection of the Good- 
win (North Sand Head) light vessel ; 
all the shore lighthouses recommended 
except that at the Needles, which is now 
in hand, have been already telephoni- 
eally connected with the land. The 
experiment of connecting the Fastnet 
lighthouse with Crookhaven by a non- 
continuous cable has not yet been carried 
out. 


POSTMEN’S VACANCIES, 

Sire J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he can state approximately 
the number of vacancies for established 
postmen which occurred iu the Metro- 
politan district and in the Provinces re- 
spectively in the years 1892-3, and the 
number of telegraph messengers who 
were eligible for such vacancies; and 
whether the preference of soldiers over 
telegraph messengers and outsiders had 
come into operation within the Metro- 
politan District in the said year ? 


Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morteyr, Nottingham, E.): I 
have the figures for the year ended 
August, 1892, and perhaps my right hon. 
Friend will be satisfied with those. 
They are as follows :—Number of post- 
men’s vacancies filled in London during 
the year, 522; in the rest of the United 
Kingdom, 1,478. For these vacancies, 
there were in London 245 telegraph 
messengers eligible, and in the rest of 
the Kingdom 543. The policy of giving 
preference to soldiers over telegraph 
messengers has never come into opera- 
tion, because the list of those with claims 
was not exhausted when the rule was 
altered. The preference to soldiers over 
outsiders in those cases in which there 
are no telegraph messengers with claims 
was made effective in November, 1891, 
and is still in force. 


ABERDARE JUNCTION STATION. 

Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, in view of the fact that General 
Hutchinson, in a Report dated 17th 
June, 1893, to the Board of Trade, 
stated that to enter the Aberdare 
Junction Station by the existing ap- 
proach is a most dangerous proceeding 
and ove that ought to be put a stop to 
without unnecessary loss of time, will he 
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explain why no steps have been taken to 
render the approach to the station such 
as could be used with safety ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Railway 
Company have constructed a footbridge 
over the main line, and they contend 
that an improved access to the station 
should be constructed by the property 
owners or the inhabitants at large. 
General Hutchinson reported that it was 
reasonable that a fair share of the 
expense of improving the means of 
access should be borne by the property 
owners and the Local Authority, and 
the Board of Trade will be glad to use 
their best endeavours to arrange a 
settlement. The hon. Member will, 
however, understand that the Board have 
no power to use compulsion in the 
matter. 

WALNEY LIGHTHOUSE. 

Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, having regard to the 
charges now made on all shipping enter- 
ing the Port of Barrow for the Walney 
Lighthouse dues, a light which is re- 
ported by shipmasters entering that port 
as useless and not required, he will take 
steps to enforce the powers the Board of 
Trade possess, and call upon the proper 
authorities to inspect this light and report. 
if the light is required, and whether it 
should not be abolished ; and whether he 
will obtain a Return of the receipts and 
expenditure of the Walney Light, and 
the application of the surplus revenue 
reported to amount to several thousand 
pounds yearly, which, contrary to the 
Local Lighthouse Act, is applied by the 
Lancaster Harbour Commissioners and 
Furness Railway Company to other pur- 
poses than maintenance of the light ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Walney Island 
Light was not established merely as a 
harbour light leading vessels to the Port 
of Barrow, but for the benefit of all 
vessels navigating Morecambe Bay. Light 
dues in connection with it are chargeable 
under Statute on all vessels trading to 
the several ports in the district. No 
complaint has reached the Board of Trade 
as to its inefficiency for the purpose for 
which it was instituted. As regards the 
latter part of the hon. Member's ques- 
tion, the Board are already engaged in 
collecting the information asked for from 
the differeut authorities concerned. 


R 
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PAYMENTS FOR MAIL SERVICES. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General what sums were paid in the last 
financial year for mail services or other- 
wise by the Post Office to each of the fol- 
lowing Companies :—Cunard Company, 
Royal Mail Company, Shaw, Savill, and 
Albion Company, New Zealand Shipping 
Company, Union Company (African), 
Castle Packets Company, Orient Steam | 
Navigation Company, and Pacific Mail 
Steam Ship Company ; and whether any 
subsidies or payments for mail services 
were received by the same companies 
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from any Colonial or Foreign Govern- , 
ments ; and, if so, how much ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: The amounts | 
paid by the Post Office in the last) 
financial year to the Companies named | 
were as follows :—Cunard Company, | 
£49,399 ; Royal Mail Company, £92,855; | 
Shaw, Savill, and Albion Company, £49; | 
New Zealand Shipping Company, £99 ; | 
Union Company, £424 ; Castle Packets | 
Company, £528 ; Orient Steam Naviga- | 
tion Company, £85,738; Pacific Steam | 
Navigation Company, £20,114. I am 
not in a position to say what subsidies or | 
payments for mail services were made to | 
these Companies by Colonial or Foreign | 
Governments. 


MONEY LENDING IN THE DOCKYARDS. 
Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- | 
miralty whether his attention has been | 
called to the remarks of the County 
Court Judge at Sheerness as to money- | 
lending in the dockyards ; and whether | 
he will puta stop to such practices, in | 
the interest of the men and officers in the 
employment of the Government ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, Dundee): 
My hon. Friead has not supplied me 
with a report of the learned Judge’s ob- 
servations, and I have not been able to 
obtain one. I am informed that the 
money-lending transaction in question 
took place outside the yard, and, there- 
fore, beyond the jurisdiction of the 
superintendent. In such a case, I do not 





see how the authorities could interfere 
without unduly trenching upon 
personal freedom of the men. 
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NAVAL OFFICERS’ LEAVE. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
there has been any exceptional advantage, 
as regards leave granted to the men, as 
compared with the officers engaged in 
the past Naval Manceuvres ; and, if so, 
why ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
No such comparison as the question 
suggests can fairly be made. I informed 
the hon. Gentleman on Friday last what 
leave had, in the usual course, been 
granted to officers who served in the 
Naval Manceuvres. To the men seven 
days’ leave has been given. 


LARNE AND STRANRAER MAIL 
SERVICE. 

Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg to 

k the Postmaster General if he is 
aware that there is no mail boat service 
on Sundays between Larne and Stran- 
raer, although the line is subsidised by 
Government ; and will he take steps to 
remedy this state of things in the interest 
of the public ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I am aware that 
the mail boats between Stranraer and 
Larne do not run on Sundays. The im- 
proved service on weekdays not long 
| since afforded involved a very large 
_ additional expenditure, and further out- 
|lay for the purpose of establishing a 
| Sunday service would not be warranted. 


VOLUNTEER EQUIPMENT. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if, having regard to the heavy ex- 
pense entailed upon Volunteer corps, and 
especially upon the officers, to provide 
the equipment necessary to earn the 
capitation grant, if by their exertions the 
strength of a battalion largely increases, 
it is possible to make a grant per head in 
respect of such equipment as was done 
two years ago for the Volunteers then 
serving ? 

*Tuoze SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBeLt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The special issue of 
1890-1 was made under exceptional 
circumstances, and it is not proposed to 
further supplement the regulated allow- 
ances of Volunteer corps. For an ex- 
planation of the practice in this matter, I 
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would refer the hun. and gallant Member 
to my answers. to him on February 27, 
1893, and to the hon. Member for Preston 
on May 1, 1893. 


VOLUNTEER DECORATIONS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that the Volunteer 
Decoration is still conferred by Parcel 
Post ; and whether he will consider the 
advisability of conferring this decoration 
in some more formal manner ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Volunteer Officers’ Decoration is 
usually presented at a parade or other 
suitable assembly of Volunteers ; but in 
eases where officers, owing to ill-health 
or on account of distance, are unable to 
attend such parade, the post is ob- 
viously the best means of transmitting 
the decoration. I may add that officers 
of the Regular Army, under similar cir- 
cumstances, receive their “orders” and 
medals in the same way. 


THE QUEEN’S BUCKHOUNDS, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the Government intend to do away with 
the Royal Buckhounds ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
My hon. Friend has asked me a very 
difficult question indeed ; but, of course, I 
do not know whether he is aware of the 
difficulties of it. The Government have 
had the matter in view ; but they found 
so many difficulties surrounding it that 
they have not been able to arrive at a 
conclusion with regard to it. I hope 
that on more mature deliberation I shall 
be able to give my hon. Friend a more 
satisfactory answer. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: 
Autumn Session ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: I am afraid 
that this can scarcely be regarded as a 
“ non-controversial subject.” 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the Government will in this case adopt 
the process which has been followed 
with regard to the Welsh Suspensory 
Bill ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is a 
matter that will require consideration. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
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instead of doing away with the Royal 
Buckhounds by a suspensory process, 
the right hon. Gentleman will consider 
the propriety of poisoning them ? 

Sir. W. HARCOURT: No. 


THE IMPORTATION OF RAGS, 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
cholera is now prevalent in Smyrna ; 
and whether he is aware that one of the 
largest importers of rags in England has 
received a telegram, dated September 2, 
offering 800 bales of cotton rags to be 
delivered forthwith in Liverpool ; and, 
if this be so, what steps the Government 
propose to take to prevent. so serious a 
risk and danger to the lives of so largely 
a populated place as Liverpool ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am aware 
that cholera is prevalent in Smyrna. The 
Medical Officer of Health of Liverpool 
has informed the Medical Department of 
the Local Government Board that no 
difficulty has arisen there in connection 
with the regulations as to the importa- 
tion of rags packed in bales and imported 
as merchandise, and no difficulty is 
anticipated by him. The hon. Member, 
on September 1, asked me whether I 
was aware that there were lying in the 
wharves at London Bridge over 300 tons 
of rags imported from cholera-stricken 
places in Europe which the rag merchants 
in London refused to touch or take from 
the fear of introducing cholera. As I 
was unable to obtain any information 
which supported this statement in the 
question, the hon. Member subsequently 
informed me that the 300 tons of rags 
were then lying at Cotton’s Wharf, 
London Bridge. An Inspector of the 
Local Government Board immediately 
visited that wharf; he found no rags 
there, and he was assured by the super- 
intendent that there had not been any 
rags at the wharf which the merchants 
had refused to take. 

Mr. MACDONA asked whether it 
was true, as stated in The Globe of yes- 
terday, that 400 bales of rags, weighing 
200 tons, were despatched from St. 
Katherine's Dock, the destination of the 
greater part being Yorkshire, and thou- 
sands of tons of rags, which had been 
imported from Turkey and the Eastern 
ports of Europe were stored in the 
different docks and warehouses on the 
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Thames, and that these rags were in a 
foul and filthy condition ? 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I cannot 
answer for the accuracy of a newspaper 
ph. I have already explained 
that the importation of filthy and infected 
rags is absolutely prohibited. What were 
described at the recent Congress at 
Dresden as “ rags of merchandise ” 
which have been collected over a long 
series of years, packed by hydraulic 
pressure, bound round by iron bands, and 
having the uame of the place of origin 
marked upon them, are held by medical 
authorities at home and abroad to be rags 
that ought not to be prohibited. Under 
these circumstances, acting upon the 
advice of the Medical Department of 
the Local Government Board, and with 
the full knowledge that by prohibiting 
the importation of these rags I should be 
putting a stop to many important indus- 
tries and putting a large number of people 
out of employment, I have not felt justi- 


fied in prohibiting the importation of | 


these rags, and in acting in direct viola- 
tion of the Resolutions that were passed 
by the Dresden Congress, and which 
were signed on behalf of Her Majesty's 
Government. It is the opinion of the 
Government that no risk or danger will 
be incurred through the importation of 
these rags of merchandise. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA IN 
IRELAND. 

Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the Local 
Government Board has lately issued any 
instructions to rural Boards of Guardians 
with respect to the course to be adopted 
in case cholera should break out; if 
the Local Government Board possesses 
any temporary hospitals or huts which 
can be at once furnished on an outburst 
of cholera to any locality ; and has it 
made any provisions for an immediate 
supply of nurses for first cases ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (who replied) said : 
The Local Government Board have 
issued full instructions to all Sanitary 
Authorities, including Boards of Guar- 
dians, as to the course to be adopted in 
case cholera should break out in Ireland; 
and during the present year the Board 
have been in frequent communication 
with Sanitary Authorities on the subject, 
both by correspondence and by personal 
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Liability Bill. 
| conference between the Authorities and 
the Board’s Inspectors. It is believed 
the Authorities are now fully alive to 
their duties and responsibilities in the 
matter. The Board have no hospitals or 
huts which could be furnished for the 
use of Local Authorities, but they have 
prepared plans and specifications for an 
inexpensive form of temporary hospital, 
particulars of which have been com- 
municated to the Authorities, and will be 
found in the Board’s last Annual Report 
lately presented to Parliament. I may 
also observe that an Act has been passed 
this Session enabling Sanitary Autho- 
rities to take possesion of land for the 
erection of cholera hospitals. With 
regard to the last paragraph of the ques- 
tion, it is the duty of the Local Autho- 
rities to provide nurses ; and the Board, 
through their Medical Inspectors, as well 
as by a recent Circular Letter, have 
impressed upon the Local Authorities 
the importance of this matter, and pointed 
out how the object in view can be 
| attained. 








EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

_ Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he has succeeded in drafting a clause 
to deal with sub-contracting ; and, if so, 
whether he will place it upon the Paper 
in the course of the present . Sittings, 
in order that there may be time for the 
consideration of it in the country by 
those interested before the Employers’ 
Liability Bill is brought forward on 
Report ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir; I have 
not been able, up to the present moment, 
to devise a satisfactory solution of this 
difficult problem. If 1 am able to do so, 
there will be no delay in putting down 
the clause. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman do the same in regard to any 
Amendments which he may have to 
propose to the new clause standing in 
the name of the hon. Member for Crewe 
in reference to insurance ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Government 
have no intention of proposing any 
Amendments to that clause. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) : I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether his attention has 
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been cailed to the unanimous Resolution 
passed by the Trades Congress calling 
upon him and the Government to stand 
by the clause of the Bill preventing con- 
tracting out of the Act ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : My attention has 
been called to the proceedings at the 
Trades Union Congress ; but the Govern- 
ment never had any intention of making 
any alteration in the clause as to “ con- 
tracting out.” 


CAMPS OF EXERCISE. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
any arrangement has yet been arrived at 
with regard to the acquisition of the 
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Elham Guardians to increase the existing 
accommodation for casuals at the Union 
workhouse, instead of providing a casual 
ward at Folkestone, from which a large 
number of casuals have to walk; and 
whether, in view of the fact that Elham 
Union is over five miles distant from 
Folkestone, it is intended, during the 
coming winter, to subject applicants for 
relief in Folkestone, men, women, and 
children, to the necessity of walking over 
five miles before they obtain that relief ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I understand 
that the Guardians of the Elham Union 
| have had under consideration the pro- 
vision of additional casual wards, and 
that they resolved that these wards 





deer park in Antrim Castle demesne as a should be erected at Elham, and not at 
camp of exercise ? | Folkestone. I have not, however, as 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : | yet received any application from the 


No, Sir; no arrangement has been | Guardians on the subject. When that is 
arrived between the General Officer | received it will be my duty to give the 





commanding in Ireland and Lord Mas- 
sereene as to the use of the deer park of 
Antrim Castle. 


THE IRISH EVICTED TENANTS. 

Coronet NOLAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can now state, with any 
degree of definition, when he intends to 
introduce his promised Bill with regard 
to the evicted tenants ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Government 
will not be in a position to make any 
statement on this subject before the 
Adjournment, nor until they have viewed 
the legislative business of next Session 
as a whole. 


. THE CONVICT DALY. 

CotoneL NOLAN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether Daly, a convict, is being 
punished for statements alleged to have 
been made without his knowledge at a 
distance of some hundred miles from his 
prison; and whether Daly is now pre- 
vented from receiving visits ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The answer to both 
questions is in the negative. Daly will, 
in the course of a few days, be visited by 
a relative. 


FOLKESTONE CASUALS. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been drawn to the decision of the 


| proposals of the Guardians my most 
| careful consideration. Since the pre- 
vious question of the hon. Member as to 
the casual ward arrangements of the 
| Union was put to me, the Local Govern- 
/ment Board directed the Inspector of the 
‘district to visit the wards and report 
| fully on the subject. The facts are 
| these :—The casual wards of the Union 
| were erected in 1886, and are about the 
| best wards in the County of Kent. They 
are built on the cellular system, and 
accommodate 20 men and 10 women. 
| Each cell is warmed by a hot-water pipe 
jand fitted with a bell. The beds 
are straw mattresses and rugs on 
|a wooden platform. There are day 
| rooms, and a disinfecting and drying room, 
| This is the only building which has been 
| certified by the Local Government Board 
as the casual wards for the Union. 
There have, however, during the present 
year frequently been a larger number of 
male casuals than could be accommodated 
in the certified wards. Temporary ac- 
commodation has in these cases been 
provided in a building containing two 
rooms, which, prior to the erection of the 
new wards, was used as the casual ward. 
This building is used once a fortnight as 
a temporary stable. To provide sleep- 
ing berths on the occasions when there 
has been an overflow wooden platforms 
raised from the ground have been fixed, 
the bedding being a straw mattress with 
two rugs. The provision for women and 
children in the certified casual ward is 
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four single and six double cells. When behalf was effected by placing a large 
the number of women has exceeded the number on weekly instead of daily em- 
accommodation in the certified wards it | ployment and wages. 


is the practice to provide for the surplus 
in the receiving ward. On three occa- OUTDOOR DEPARTMENT OF CUSTOMS, 


sions during the year when there was a! Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
small excess in the number of women | Albans) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the receiving wards happened to be occu- | the Exchequer, in view of the fact that 
pied by cases which had not been ex-/|the Treasury Minute of 24th March, 
amined by the Medical Officer, and then 1891, relative to an inquiry into the ad- 
the overflow was provided for in one of | ministration of the Outdoor Department 
the two rooms of the old building, but, | of Customs, states that the attention of 
of course, not in one which was occupied | the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
by men. As to the situation of the pro- | been directed to the success which else- 
posed new wards, I may observe that | where in the Public Service has attended 
casual wards are not intended for resi- | Departmental examinations held to gauge 
dents in Folkestone, but for vagrants | the qualifications of officers at certain 
moving across the county, aud that as | stages of their career, whether he can 
regards several workhouses a casual ward | say if this statement refers to the Excise 
at Elham is on a more direct route than | Department ; and, if not, to which De- 
wards at Folkestone would be. As I | partment of the Public Service it does 
have already stated, the Guardians have | refer; and whether he can say what is 
informed me that the relieving officer | intended to be conveyed by the words 
has instructions to make provision for the | certain stages in their career ? : 
conveyance by train of persons who, in| *Sir W. HARCOURT: The Minute 
consequence of age or infirmity, should | was issued before I went to the Ex- 
not be subjected to a journey on foot to | chequer, and I am unable to give a more 
Elham, and in cases of illness he is also exact interpretation of the meaning of 
instructed to find the applicant a home the passage referred to than that which 
at one of the common lodging-houses at | appears from its wording. If the hon. 
Folkestone. With reference to a state- Member desires more detailed information 
ment which I believe has been made that | he should apply to my predecessor. 
tramps of both sexes have been put into 
one room, I can only say that if any THE AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE. 
workhouse master is guilty of such a) Caprarn DONELAN (Cork.-E.): I 
course he will be instantly dismissed. beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to a 
EXTRA CUSTOMS OFFICIALS. letter from a firm of merchants in the 
Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg | City, stating that their American corre- 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury | spondence, ex Etruria, was not delivered 
whether it is in contemplation by the | at their office until after 1 p.m. on Satur- 
Government to improve in any way the|day, the 2nd instant; whether these 
pay or position of extra outdoor officers | letters reached London ready sorted 
of Customs in the Port of London ? shortly after 10 a.m. on that day ; and 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The pay and | whether steps will be taken to insure a 
conditions of employment of extra out- | speedy delivery of the American mail 
door officers of Customs in the Port of | vié Queenstown, upon arrival in London ? 
London have been recently improved| Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) <I 
under Treasury authority dated June 16 | beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
last. whether he is aware that on Saturday 
Mr. DARLING: May I ask the/last the American mails, ex Etruria, 
right hon. Gentleman whsther there is| which left South Kingstown by the 
any intention to further improve the | 12.57 train, and which reached Holy- 
conditions under which those men are|head at 4.31 and London 10.17 a.m. 
employed ? with the mails fully sorted and ready for 
rn J.T. HIBBERT : The conditions | immediate delivery, did not reach lead- 
under which these men were employed | ing firms in the City until after 1 o’clock 
were very fully considered, and it was | that day; and whether this period of 
felt that a great improvement in their | three hours between arrival and delivery 
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is within or beyond the average time 


Drumecondra 


considered n for such delivery ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I have seen the 
letter referred to. The first van convey- 
ing from Euston Station the American 
mails brought by the E¢ruria reached the 
General Post Office at 10.41 a.m. on the 
2nd instant. The letters, although sorted 
in the usual manner for the various 
London districts, had to undergo some 
further preparation before they could be 
sent out for delivery by postmen. They 
just missed the delivery in the City 
commencing soon after 11, and could not 
be sent out until noon, Every endeavour 
will be made to insure a speedy delivery 
of the letters as far as possible. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General at 
what hour the Teutonic, which left New 
York on Wednesday, 30th August, at 10 
o'clock a.m., reached Queenstown on 
Tuesday last, and at what hour the New 
York, which left at 8.45 a.m. on the 
same date, arrived at Southampton; and 
when were the mails conveyed per Teu- 
tonic and per New York delivered in 
London ? 

“Mr. A. MORLEY: The Teutonic 
arrived off Queenstown at 3.10 p.m. on 
the Sth instant, and the New York 
arrived at Southampton at 7.20 a.m. on 
the 6th. The correspondence for the 
City brought by the Teutonic was sent out 
by the delivery commencing at 2.5 p.m. 
p-m. on the 6th. That brought by the 
New York had already been delivered, 
having been received in time to be 
included in the delivery commencing 
at 11.5a.m. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Were the mails 
which arrived by the New York taken on 
by ordinary or special train ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Not by special 
train. It was not a case in which a 
special train was required. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Was 
there a special service from Queenstown 
for the Teutonic ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : there 
was not—the full mail by 
Southampton. 

Mr. SEXTON : If there had been a 
full mail, would there have been a special 
service from Queenstown ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I cannot answer 
that, but I will make inquiry. 

Mr. SEXTON: I understand that 


No; 


this was one of the cases where, the mails 
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arriving on Tuesday, a special service 
would be given to insure that merchants 
in London and other large towns would 
be enabled to forward their replies by the 
mails going out to-day. 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I believe that is 
the case, but I will inquire about the 
matter. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman explain how it was that 
the mails which arrived by the New York 
at Southampton at 7.20 a.m. were 
delivered before the specially addressed 
letters by the Teutonic, these letters 
having arrived in London between 6 and 
7 a.m? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : They arrived off 
Queenstown at 3.10 p.m. on the 5th, and 
in time to be sent out by the delivery 
commencing at 2.5 p.m. on the 6th. 


Training College. 


TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Str T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if he will inform the House what ste 
have been taken with reference to the 
promised inquiry into the circumstances 
of the Tralee and Dingle Railway, the 
nature and scope of the proposed inquiry, 
and the name of the official who has been 
appointed to conduct it ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Treasury 
has written to the Board of Public 
Works expressing the opinion that an 
inquiry should be held by an expert as to 
the actual condition of the Tralee and 
Dingle Line, and the outlay on altera- 
tions and rolling stock necessary for safe 
working, and asking the Board to suggest 
an engineer to whom the inquiry might 
be entrusted. I have not yet received 
the Board’s reply. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
agree to lay upon the Table of the House 
a copy of any Correspondence, or of any 
facts that may be ascertained by the 
inquiry ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : I will consider 
the matter. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman hurry up the Board of 
Works ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I have already 
done so. 


DRUMCONDRA TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland whether the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland 
communicate the results of the exami- 
nation held in July of candidates for the 
Training Colleges to them or any other 
persons ; and, if not, whether he can state 
why not; and whether there is any ob- 
jection to publishing a Return of the 
names of the candidates admitted to 
Drumcondra and the other Training 
Colleges, with the percentage of their 
answering as well as that of the rejected 
candidates ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (who replied) said : 
The Chief Secretary is in communication 
with the Commissioners of National 
Education with reference to this question, 
and will be glad if the hon. Member will 
repeat the question next week. 


Business of 


KILDYSART PETTY SESSIONS CLERK: 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention has 
been drawn to the appointment of Head 
Constable Crosby as Petty Sessions 
Clerk at Kildysart; whether Constable 
Crosby has yet served his time for a pen- 
sion ; and whether, as he was not retired, 
he is eligible for the appointment ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (who replied) said : 
The name of the Head Constable is 
Cromley, not Crosby. He received the 
permission of the Inspector General 
to become a candidate for the post, and 
was appointed by the Magistrate. He 
was entitled to a pension on his retire- 
ment from the force. The matter is 
now under the consideration of the Irish 
Government. 


THE COAL CRISIS. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether be has any 
information as to the serious rioting in 
various colliery districts ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have telegraphed 
to the Chief Constable of the West 
Riding for a full Report. I regret to say 
that very serious disturbances are re- 
porte to have taken place at Knotting- 
ley ; but I am not able to give the House 
any information. 


SUSPICIOUS DEATH. 
Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether it is 
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the House. 


true that one of the female cleaners. on 
the establishment of the House of Com- 
mons was taken ill on Tuesday last and 
died this morning of Asiatic cholera ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member has not given me notice of the 
question. I am aware that a fatal case 
of a very suspicious character has taken 
place this morning of one of the cleaners 
of this House. The question is receiving 
the most complete examination by the 
Medical Department of the Local Go- 
vernment Board; end, although I am 
sorry to say that all the indications are 
very suspicious, I am not prepared to say 
that it is a case of Asiatic cholera. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt,Derby) : 
A promise was given recently that a state- 
ment should be made on behalf of the 
Government with regard to the future 
progress of business. I think it would 
be for the convenience of hon. Members 
if I were to mention, in the first instance, 
that the Army Estimates will be taken 
on Monday next. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): The 
War Office Votes first ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT: Yes. With 
regard to the Bills the Government desire 
to keep on the Paper, I prefer to mention 
the names of those which we hope may 
live rather than those which we fear may 
die. I would divide those Bills into 
several sections. The first section I 
would call Bills that we must pass, I 
think. These necessary Bills are three 
—the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, 
the Statute Law Revision Bill, and I 
must also reserve power to bring in 
occasioned Financial Bills that may arise 
out of the circumstances of the time. 
Then I come to the second class, which 
are Bills of an extremely useful and non- 
contentious character, mostly Consolida- 
tion Bills, which are of immense con- 
venience to all classes of the community. 
They have been prepared with great 
care, and, as they merely re-enact the 
present law, I hope the House will allow 
them to be taken in the interstices of 
business. They are the Sale of Goods 
Bill, the Trustee Consolidation Bill, the 
Merchant Shipping Bill, and one that 
does not belong entirely to this category 
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tection Bill. Then I come to the third 
and last class of what class of what the 
Government hope may be regarded and 
accepted by both sides of the House as 
non-controversial. The first is the Naval 
Defence Amendment Bill, which is 
necessary in consequence of certain diffi- 
culties that have arisen in the winding 
up of the Naval Defence Act. Then 
there is a Biil mentioned the other day 
by the right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean, the Madras and 
Bombay Army Bill, and _ there 
is the Light Railways (Ireland) Bill. 
Then I come to another Bill, which I 
hope will be accepted as non-contro- 
versial, the Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Bill. 
That has been agreed to in all its main 
particulars by the Scotch Members, and 
is identical in principle and similar in its 
provisions to the Bill introduced by the 
late Government. Its provisions have 
been recommended by a unanimous 
Report on Sea Fisheries this Session. 
Then there is the Bill of my right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary, the Pistols 
Bill. I hope that Bill may be accepted 
as non-controversial. [Mr. Horwoop : 
No.] I understand that my hon. Friend 
is the only opponent of the measure, and 
I hope that he will withdraw his opposition, 
in order that the very general sense of 
the House may be carried out. Though 
it is difficult to call a Pistols Bill a non- 
controversial Bill, I hope it may so be 
treated. Then there is a Bill which 
comes down from the Lords, called the 
Law of Commons Amendment Bill. I 
hope that may be put in the same 
category. Another Bill of great import- 
ance is the Savings Bank Bill; and 
although the banking interest is offering 
considerable opposition to it, I under- 
stand from my right hon. Friend the 
Postmaster General that negotiations 
are taking place with a view to a com- 
promise. I should, therefore, hope that 
the Bill would be kept on the Paper. 
Coming to the last Bill upon which a 
good deal was said the other day—lI 
mean the Equalisation of Rates (London) 
Bill—I would make a very earnest 
appeal to gentlemen on both sides of 
the House to allow this measure to be 
placed in the non-controversial category. 
The opinion of London is very strong in 
favour of this measure, the London 
Members are almost unanimous upon the 
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subject, and there is no opposition to the 
principle involved. I hope the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will allow 
the Bill to be kept upon the Paper, and 
to be treated as a non-controversial one. 
If great conflict of opinion should be 
found with regard to it, it could then be 
dropped. It is a great disappointment 
to the Government that the circumstances 
will not permit of these Bills being more 
numerous. I hardly think it necessary 
to state that the Saaptoyens? Liability 
Bill and the Local Government (England 
and Wales) Bill will be kept upon the 
Paper as the principal Bills to be dealt 
with during the Autumn Sittings ; and I 
should hope, if the right hon. Gentleman 
is able to state that he agrees with the 
list I have mentioned, that the proceed- 
ings may be shortened, and we may have 
an early holiday. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square): I think the House will 
agree that while the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has made a most conciliatory 
speech, the list of Bills which are still 
to be retained on the Order Paper, and 
which he hopes will be discussed, is 
rather a long one. There are 14, which 
the right hon. Gentleman has divided 
into three categories—the necessary Bills, 
the Consolidation Bills, and other Bills. 
With regard to the necessary Bills—the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, the 
Statute Law Revision Bill, and the 
Occasional Finance Bill—I have only 
two remarks to make. Of course they 
are necegsary Bills, but I am under the 
impression that there are matters in con- 
nection with the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill which will lead to some 
discussion. That has to be taken into 
consideration when we are discussing the 
distribution of the time of the House. 
About the Statute Law Revision Bill I 
presume there will be no difficulty. As 
to the Consolidation Bills, I have no 
authority to say how they will be dealt 
with by the House; and I think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will feel 
that it would be impossible for me to 
give a definite answer without consulta- 
tion with the Leader of the Opposition 
and Members interested. I see no 
objection to the Naval Defence Act 
Amendment Bill passing; but I can 
give no answer to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with regard to the Sea Fisheries 
(Scotland) Bill, the Pistols Bill, or the 
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Law of Commons Amendment Bill. I 
believe the Savings Bank Bill is the 
same measure as was introduced by the 
predecessor of the present Postmaster 
General, with this difference—that the 
limit of the amount of deposits is raised 
from £50 to £100. I understand that 
there is a possibility of a compromise 
with the bankers, and if the latter are 
contented we shall be prepared to see the 
Bill pass. Of course, I cannot speak 
for the bankers without consultation, but 
I can undertake that there will be no 
Party objection to the Bill. Then I 
come to the last Bill mentioned by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—the 
London Equalisation of Rates Bill. I 
must say I was rather astonished at the 
manner in which it was dealt with by the 
right hon. Gentleman ; and I think it is 
scarcely fair, after the previous declara- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself has made, to re-introduce this 
question. The right hon. Gentleman has 
been, no, doubt, under considerable 
pom, but with that the House really 
as uothing to do. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that if it was treated as 
controversial it would be dropped. Cer- 
tainly, there are large questions of 
controversy in the Bill; it is not, how- 
ever, a question of the Members of this 
House only, but of the Local Authorities 
in London, and it would be unfair to the 
Local Authorities to call upon them at 
this period of the Session to present their 
case before the House. The Bill 
involves considerable difference of 
opinion, and I hope the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will adhere to the 
declaration with regard to it that he 
made upon a previous occasion. It is 
highly probable that Members may have 
left London under the distinct impres- 
sion that the right hon. Gentleman's 
decision was final. I do not feel that I 
am in a position to give any answer as to 
other Bills, though personally I think the 
Bombay Army Bill is a good one, and 
should not be treated as a matter of 
controversy, and that the Light Railways 
(Ireland) Bill might be passed. 


*Sirrm C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean), on a point of Order, 
asked whether it would be in Order for 
anyone to make observations going be- 
yond those of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Leader of the Oppo- 
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sition, or whether questions only could 
be put ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that questions 
only could be put. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
asked whether the Government intended 
to do anything in the way of legislation 
on behalf of the Highland Crofters ? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) asked whether, as the Law of 
Commons Amendment Bill and the 
Sale of Goods Bill were likely to 
give rise to protracted discussion, it 
would not be better to withdraw both 
Bills ? 

*Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&c.) asked whether the discussion on the 
Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Bill could be 
taken at a reasonable hour ; and whether 
the Government, in order to facilitate the 
passing of the measure, would accept, 
without debate, all the numerous Amend- 
ments which stood on the Paper ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked whether, in view of the 
notes on the Bill made by the draftsman, 
the Merchant Shipping Bill was not 
more than a consolidation measure ? 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) asked whether Progress would be 
reported that night at a reasonable hour, 
to allow the London Equalisation of 
Rates Bill to be discussed ? 

Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
asked that, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, the Equalisation of 
Rates Bill might be read a second 
time ? 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) inquired whether “the inter- 
stices of Public Business" meant Satur- 
day Sittings ? 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) asked 
that sufficient notice of the Equalisation 
of Rates Bill coming on might be given, 
so that Members might be present at the 
discussion. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked whether a Parish 
Councils Bill for Scotland would be 
brought in during the Autumn Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
asked whether the promised Bill would 
be introduced for the repeal of the pro- 

rty qualification of Magistrates in 
England and Wales ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
whether the Government intended to 
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move Amendments on the Madras and 

Bombay Armies Bill or not ? 

*Srr A. ROLLIT (Isliagton, S.) 
asked that, in view of the urgent need of 
such a measure, the Savings Banks Bill 
might be passed this Session? Heintended 
to support the Equalisation of Rates Bill 
in favour of which he had presented a 
Petition from his Vestry, and thought 
opposition to it might be removed by 
bringing on any discussion at an earlier 
hour than 2 in the morning. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to take these Bills after 12 
o'clock, or whether he pro to carry 
them over to the Autumn Session ? 

Sir H. ROSCOE (Manchester, S.), 
considering the recurrence of cholera, 
asked for facilities for passing the Isola- 
tion Hospitals Bill. 

Mr. NAOROJI asked when the 
Indian Budget would be taken ? 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked that the Equalisation of Rates 
(London) Bill should be pressed forward 
this Session. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
asked whether the Madras and Bombay 
Army Bill would be taken at some hour 
when it could be fairly discussed ? 

Mr. MORE (Shropshire, Ludlow) 
asked what arrangements the Govern- 
ment had in contemplation to enable them 
to send those Bills which they expected 
to pass shortly before Christmas to 
another place ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): My right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has divided 
the Bills which he proposes to take into 
three classes. As to the first of these, I 
do not think there can be any objection 
on any side of the House. As to the 
second class of Bills, relating to consoli- 
dation, I should, for my own part, have no 
objection to them if the Government 
give their pledge, which I understand 
them to do, that they would involve no 
alteration of the law [cries of “ Order !""] 
Nor can I believe there would be any 
objection to the third class, provided— 
[erties of “Order!"] I shall move the 
adjournment of the House if hon. Mem- 
bers persist in their interruptions. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) rose to 
Order, and asked the Speaker whether 
there was one rule for the right hon. 
Gentleman and another for other Mem- 
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bers of the House, who would like, not 
simply to put questions, which the right 
hon. Gentleman was not doing, but to 


speak ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, as the right 
hon. Gentleman was intimating that 
there was no objection to certain Bills, 
he thought the progress of Business 
might be facilitated if he were allowed 
to proceed. 

r. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Certainly, 
Sir. I cannot understand what the objec- 
tion was. As regards the third class, there 
can be no objection to taking them if the 
Government would undertake to deal with 
them before 12 o'clock; but if they 
intend to take advantage of the new 
Rules I can only say there is the very 

test objection to all these Bills. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I thoroughly 
admit that no Bill ought to be taken asa 
Consolidation Bill which is not really of 
that character, and if the hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn (Mr. Gibson Bowles) is 
at all right in what he said respecting 
the Merchant Shipping Bill—namely, 
that there are serious alterations in it— 
we shall not attempt to proceed with a 
measure of that an sie and magnitude. 
I will take notice of what the hon. 
Member has said, and inquiry shall be 
made into the matter. All we are doing 
now is keeping these Bills on the Paper. 
I was surprised to hear my hon. Friend 
the Member for St. Andrews Burghs 
(Mr. Anstruther), as I understand those 
Burghs are on the East coast of Scotland, 
coming forward as the principal oppo- 
nent of the Sea Fisheries (Scotland) 
Bill. 

*Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&c.) said, the right hon. Gentleman was, 
he thought, treating him unfairly, and 
endeavouring to misrepresent what he 
had said. All he had done was to put 
certain questions to the right hon. Gentle- 
man respecting the Bill. He had said no 
word against the Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I understand 
that most of the Scotch Members, except 
the hon. Member, have withdrawn their 
Amendments; but if there is any serious 
opposition to the Bill, and it appears that 
the measure will require considerable time 
to dispose of it, it will not be taken. As 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn (Mr. Gibson Bowles), I 
forgot to mention that what we propose 
is that the Merchant Shipping Bill 
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should be read a second time for the 
purpose of referring it to a Committee. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES pointed out 
that he objected to the Second Reading of 
the Bill, on the ground that it was not a 
Consolidation Bill. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: Something 
was said about the interstices of business. 
I did not mean by that phrase a fugitive 
half-hour. It may occur that we may 
have a spare day, and in that case we 
shall endeavour to proceed with the least 
controversial of the Bills, and get them 
forward. I also meant that these Bills 
would be taken at any time during the 
Session. I have always endeavoured to 
make that clear as well as I could. 


Mr. J.CHAMBERLAIN : I beg my 
right hon. Friend’s pardon. I do not know 
that he has said anything inconsistent 
with what he says now; but what he 
says now is distinctly inconsistent with 
the pledge the Prime Minister gave. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is mistaken in that. 
These matters have been discussed be- 
tween the Prime Minister and myself 
from the commencement, and I am sure 
if he had said anything of that kind I 
must have known. My recollection of 
what he said is that it related to the 
main business of the Session. It is not 
our intention to proceed with the Magi- 
strates’ Qualification Bill during the 
present Session. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
The Government gave notice of the Bill 
early in the Session. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT : At all events, 
it would be regarded as a new Bill, and 
we cannot ask the House to go on with 
it now. Objection was taken by an hon. 
Member to the Commons Amendment 
Act. I think that may be regarded as 
not a very dangerous or revolutionary 
measure. Iam not acquainted with the 
Isolation Hospitals Bill, but I will 
inquire concerning it. If it is a useful 
and urgent Bill, and no objection be 
taken to it, it may be disposed of. I am 
very sorry I cannot mention the date of 
the Indian Budget, because we have 
already stated that it is to be taken with 
the Appropriation Bill. I wish I knew 
when the Appropriation Bill would be 
taken. As to the Madras and Bombay 
Army Bill, I hope to take it in reasonable 
time. 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
whether the Government proposed to 
support the Bill, or to move Amendments 
to it ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Generally 
the Government support the Bill in its 
present form, but, of course, they do not 
preclude themselves from introducing 
Amendments. As to the Scotch Acci- 
dents Bill, we are obliged to exclude it 
from the list of those to be dealt with in 
this part of the Session, because I under- 
stand one of its provisions is very much 
disputed. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
asked whether the Crofters Act Amend- 
ment Bill was to be taken ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That would 
be a new Bill, and we cannot undertake 
to ask the House to consider new Bills 
now. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.) asked what was to be done 
in relation to the Bills of Sales Bill? He 
understood that the Attorney General 
was willing to re-consider the point 
when he (Mr. Williams) opposed the Bill. 
As he believed the Bill as a whole was a 
very useful one, he hoped that it might 
by arrangement be placed in the category 
of unopposed measures. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have 
inquired of the Solicitor General (Sir J. 
Rigby), and he thinks there is so much 
opposition to the Bills of Sale Bill that 
it cannot be included in the list of 
unopposed Bills. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): What is to be done 
respecting the Equalisation of Rates 
(London) Bill? I presume that, a pro- 
test having been made against it, it will 
not be pressed forward this Session ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: There 
was just now a like controversy between 
my right hon. Friend and myself, which 
I think I am now able to clear u 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! The 
right hon. Gentleman is displaying & 
newspaper. It is usual when a news- 
paper is used in the House to reduce it to 
the smallest possible compass. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
sorry to say, Sir, I have no other report 
of the Debate to which to refer ; but it 
appears that on a previous occasion I 
asked the Prime Minister whether, sup- 
posing that, with the assistance of the 
Opposition, the Second Reading of the 
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two important Bills which had been 
referred to were got through in a month, 
the Government were going to introduce 
other Bills. The Prime Minister replied 
that he thought I was going a little 
beyond what he had said, and referred 
me to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
W. Harcourt) said— 

“ We are asked if we intend to take any other 
measures. Our object certainly is to promote 
these two measures, and, although we cannot 
bind ourselves before the House, it is not our 
intention to promote other measures than these 
two in the Autumn Session.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman will see that I stated 
on another occasion, in reply to the 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), who 
asked me what I meant by “other small 
Bills "—I am speaking from recollection, 
and cannot say that those were the exact 
words—that I meant non-controversial 
measures. I am very sorry that a mis- 
understanding has arisen between the 
right hon. Gentleman and myself, but 
the intention of the statement I made 
was certainly what I have described. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked 
whether the question alluded to did not 
refer entirely to Bills to be dealt with 
during the present Sitting ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 
think so, or I should certainly never have 
bound myself at all. I have always in- 
tended to ask for these non-controversial 
measures. Surely if we havespare time 
we are not to sacrifice all these Bills. I 
think our proposal is perfectly reason- 
able, and it is one which bas certainly 
always been in our minds. With refer- 
ence to the Equalisation of Rates Bill, I 
have said, and I am bound by the state- 
ment, that, if the responsible Leaders of 
the Opposition regard it as a controversial 
measure, we shall not feel at liberty to 
proceed with it. I understand that my 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Goschen) 
does think it a controversial measure, 
this opinion is in some degree reinforced 
by what was said by the hon. Member 
for St. Pancras (Mr. T. H. Bolton). 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
said, that was not the case. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 
think the hon. Member for Deptford 
(Mr. Darling) spoke hostile to the Bill, 
but he asked very fairly whether notice 
would be given, so that Members would 
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be able to discuss the Bill if it came on. 
If that were the only condition I should 
ve able to comply with it, as it is a very 
fairone. That, however, I do not under- 
stand now to be the present state of the 
case. I understand that the hon member 
for South Islington (Sir A. Rollit) con- 
siders that the Bill could not proceed 
without a good deal of discussion. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
said I was in favour of the Bill and in- 
tended to support it, but I thought that 
early to-morrow morning was not quite 
the proper time for discussing it. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he had ex- 
presed no opinion that the Bill was con- 
troversial. He was in favour of the 
Bill. He had asked merely whether the 
Government would report Progress at 
such a time as to afford an opportunity of 
having some discussion on the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, Sir, 
we cannot in the present state of business 
stop Supply in order to proceed with this, 
that, or the other Bill. I had hoped that 
as far as the Second Reading of the 
Equalisation of Rates Bill was concerned 
it would have been agreed to without 
further discussion, I understand that 
the hon. Member for North St. Pancras 
(Mr. T. H. Bolton) desires a discussion 
on the Second Reading. Well, that, of 
course, prevents the progress of the 
Bill. There is, however, very little use 
in considering whether there should be a 
discussion because I understand the Bill 
is not accepted as non-controversial. 

Mr. R.J ASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) asked what arrangements the 
Government had in contemplation for 
sending these measures to “ another 
place.” Would the House of Lords sit 
between Christmas Day and New Year's 
Day ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I cannot 
undertake to answer for what is done in 
avother place. We can only pass our 
measures here. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: My hon. 
Friend opposite bas asked me, as to the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, whether 
I propose to consider it on Monday as the 
Army Estimates are down for that day ? 
Unless the Army Estimates are continued 
until a late hour I propose to take the 
Bill on Monday. It is necessary that 
the measure should pass either during the 
present Sittings or the Autumn Session. 
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I know that some hon. Friends of mine 
opposite take objection to certain Acts 
which are included in the Bill, but I do 
not think their opposition can be serious, 
because it will be impossible for them to 
take any portions out of the Bill. The 
Bill continues 52 Acts of Parliament, all 
of them, with the exception of two, 
having been continued from 20 to 40 
years. As nearly all of those Acts ex- 
pire on the 3lst December, I think I 
can show a good case why the Bill 
should be allowed to proceed on every 
opportunity. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): May I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether it is proposed to take to- 
night any of the Bills mentioned, and, if 
so, at what time he proposes to report 
Progress ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked the Secretary for 
Scotland whether it was the intention of 
the Government to introduce a Parish 
Councils Bill for Scotland during the 
Autumn Session ? 

*Mr. ANSTRUTHER inquired 
whether it was not the case that, on the 
Second Reading of the Sea Fisheries 
(Scotland) Bill to which he (Mr. 
Anstruther) had an Amendment extend- 
ing the operation of the measure, the 
Secretary for Scotland had stated 
that he would accept the Amendment, 
whether the Debate was not very much 
restricted in consequence, and whether the 
right hon. Gentleman now considered it 
was fair to ask Members to forego 
all discussion of the very important 
branch of the subject to which the 
Amendment related ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I may say that the Govern- 
ment have prepared not a Parish 
Councils Bill, but a Local Government 
Bill for Scotland. This measure would 
give to Scotland everything that will 
be given by the Local Government Bill 
for England, but of course it would be 
adapted to Scotland and drawn on Scotch 
lines. Whether or not it would be in 
accordance with the engagements made 
by the Government that this Bill should 
be introduced during the Autumn Session 
I will not discuss, because I do not think 
there will be any need to introduce it and 
have it before this House. The Bill is 
prepared, and I have no doubt that the 
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lude to the introduction of the Scotch 
Bill. In reply to my hon. Friend 
the Member for St. Andrews (Mr. An- 
struther), the Government would have 
been extremely glad to introduce the 
Amendment relating to the salmon 
fisheries which he proposed, and no doubt 
it is true that if the Government had not 
expressed that willingness my hon. 
Friend would have occupied, and would 
have been justified in occupying, for a 
longer period the time of the House, 
But, as the matter now stands, the only 
chance of passing the Bill is to pass it 
without the salmon Amendments, The 
Government believe that the Bill in its 
present shape is unanimously approved 
by Scottish Members, except with regard 
to some omissions from the financial 
clauses which the Government are pre- 
pared to make. I am afraid if my hon, 
Friend insists on salmon Amendments 
being inserted there will be no chance of 
passing the Bill this Session. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER asked whether 
the Government had any intention of 
proceeding with the Committee stage of 
the Bill before Monday? He wished to 
have an opportunity of considering 
whether it was possible to adopt the plan 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) in- 
quired whether there were uot certain 
Amendments with regard to the payment 
of fishermen’s expenses, and so on, which 
were important ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Govern- 
ment propose, in deference to what I 
believe to be the pretty general opinion 
of the Scottish Members, to leave out 
Clause 20—the financial clause. There 
are also some small Amendments which 
the Government are prepared to accept, 
and I believe we shall be able to 
meet all the objections taken to the Bill 
by Scottish Members, thcugh I cannot 
say we shall be able to introduce all the 
Amendments they wish to make. I 
earnestly hope that between this and 
Monday my hon. Friend (Mr. Anstruther) 
will consider the position, and that he 
will agree to the course I suggest. 


Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
May I ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether we are to definitely 
understand that he feels himself unable 
to proceed with the Equalisation of 
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Rates Bill for London in consequence of 
the hostile attitude of the Opposition ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : No, Sir; that 
is not right. I stated some time ago 
that with the exception of the two Bills 
mentioned, we did not intend to take 
controversial measures, and therefore I 
endeavoured to ascertain as far as I could 
what the opinion of the House was as to 
what was controversial business, I am 
satisfied that a considerable portion of 
the House regard this as a controversial 
Bill. We therefore have decided not to 
go on with it. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked 
whether it was intended to go on with 
the Second Reading of the Merchant 
Shipping Bill that evening, or whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
undertake not to proceed with the Second 
Reading until his (Mr. Bowles’s) objection 
had been fully considered ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think the 
hon. Member must be satisfied with the 
declaration that we will not take it to- 
night. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) inquired whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir J. T. Hibbert) was aware that the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill con- 
tained the Ballot Act, and that as that 
Act was a controversial measure, as 
shown by the discussion which took 
place last Session, he would allow it to 
be discussed separately ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT : Thehon. Mem- 
ber, as well as other hon. Members, does 
not seem to understand that no Amend- 
ment could be made in any Act included 
in the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. 
An Act can be omitted, but not amended. 
Hon. Members should bear this simple 
fact in mind in connection with my state- 
ment that the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill is a measure of a non-contro- 
versial character. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 
SuprpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1893-4, 

Crass II. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £45,471, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which: will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of Her Majesty's 
Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs,” 

*Sirm R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he rose to continue the statement 
which he was making on the previous 
evening in regard to Siam. He was ata 
little disadvantage in beginning afresh, 
but he hoped the Under Secretary would 
have the points before the House—the 
delimination of the country within the 
bend of the river; the fate of Luang 
Prabang ; the neutral zone effective if it 
were broad, ineffective if it were narrow ; 
and most of all the true definition of 
integrity and independence of Siam not 
only according to French ideas, but 
according to English ideas. He would 
remark, in the first place, that, as the 
friend and ally of that country, it might 
be well if some assistance could be 
afforded, perhaps indirectly, to Siam in 
raising the amount of the indemnity 
which had been imposed by France, so 
that no excuse could be given for pro- 
longed occupation. At all events, he 
wished to ee how the matter was 
progressing. The river which ran 
through the district in which Chanta- 
boon was situated came from the hills, 
in which were situated mines of precious 
stones and possibly minerals; and in 
those mines British capital and British 
mining engineers were employed. The 
Great Lake was also a very important 
point, as also were the islands in the 
Gulf of Siam. He wished to be informed 
as to the position on the western shore of 
the Great Lake, as to whether the 
islands in the gulf were still occupied by 
the French, and, if so, were they going 
to be evacuated, and when? Were the 
Government without reliable and definite 
information as to the French works 
round Chantaboon? A still more 
menacing matter was the nature of the 
proceedings of the French Special Envoy, 
who was now at Bangkok, and as to 
whom he had addresssd several questions 
to the Government. Possibly the an- 
swers given to those questions merely 
indicated that the Foreign Office did not 
know of any arrangements between 
France and Siam which would have the 
effect of excluding British interests in 
the latter country. He further wished 
to ask the Government whether any 
commercial arrangements were being 
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negotiated at Bangkok which would 
have an unfavourable effect upon England 
as compared with France. He should 
also like to know whether the British 
Government would object if Siam 
showed any tendency in the negotiations 
with the French Envoy to infringe the 
existing Treaties which secured to Eng- 
land the most-favoured-nation clause. 
The answers previously given on these 
points could not be regarded as satis- 
factory, and there was undoubtedly con- 
siderable apprehension existing that 
something of this kind was now 
going on between the French Envoy at 
Bangkok and the Siamese authorities— 
that some concessions were being made, 
and that commercial conditions were 
being entered into which would have a 
tendency to exclude British commerce. 
He had had a letter from one who was 
well informed, part of which he would 
read to the House, as it showed how, by 
making separate arrangements, France 
might drive a coach and four through 
the Most-Favoured Nation Clauses. 
So he could say that he thought 
there was reason for his demand for 
information. He believed that unless the 
British Government exercised consider- 
able watchfulness and firmness it would 
be perfectly possible, despite all influences 
to the contrary, for negotiations to be 
entered into at Bangkok which would 
prove to the disadvantage of British 
commerce, and which would be discovered 
when it was too late to effectively safe- 
guard British interests. That some 
secret negotiations were going on seemed 
to be very probable, for what else was the 
French Envoy doing at Bangkok? He 
could not be there to settle the details of 
the ultimatum, for they had already been 


unreservedly accepted. There was 
reason to believe that France was 
engaged in negotiations with some 


ulterior object, and it was of great 
importance to England to provide against 
those negotiations affecting the integrity 
and independence of Siam. He would 
simply say that, notwithstanding any 
promises or assurances that had been made 
on the point, the Government should not 
hesitate to question the French Govern- 
ment on the matter—not with reference to 
old matters which had already been practi- 
cally settled, but with regard to the 
future integrity and independence of 
Siam. On the one hand they should 
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warn Siam that they should object to any 
arrangement with France which might 
prejudicially affect their treaty and com- 
mercial rights; and, on the other, 
should intimate to France in a 
friendly manner, though with a proper 
degree of firmness, that they shouid 
strongly object to any arrangement 
which affected the independence of Siam. 
Considering the great interests which 
England possessed in Siam, and the 
great importance to her of the integrity 
and independence of that country being 
maintained, he wished to urge these 
points on the attention of the Govern- 
ment as strongly as possible. It might 
be said that it was too late to take any 
such steps; but he admitted that many 
precious interests had been already 
sacrificed, and he denied that it was too 
late for the British Government to take 
steps to prevent Siam from being 
absorbed into the French Empire, and to 
insure that she should become a real and 
solid buffer State between the English 
and French possessions. He did not 
wish to say one word hostile to the 
French. He did not desire to show any 
unbecoming jealousy of them. On the 
contrary, he heartily wished them success 
in the consolidation of the dominions they 
had acquired in that part of the world. 
But there must be a limit to French am- 
bition, and that limit should be drawn some- 
where in Siam, so as to keep ar. inviolable 
zone between our Indian Empire and the 
French possessions in Eastern Asia. 
Certain articles had appeared lately in 
the Press and in the London magazines, 
in which it was stated that our Indian 
Empire was coming more and more 
between the two fires of Russia and 
France, and, although he was sorry to 
say he had not written those articles, he 
could say that the statements in them 
were perfectly true, and would be con- 
firmed by any Englishman who had 
resided in the East. In conclusion, he 
trusted that in his speeches on this sub- 
ject he had not pressed too hard upon 
the Government in point of argument, 
because he had frequently admired the 
firm, resolute, and forward attitude they 
had taken up with regard to Egypt and 
Canada, and other places, and he heartily 
concurred in the able speeches made by 
the hon. Baronet the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs ; but the present state 
of things in Siam was so serious that it 
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was necessary to call the Government 
to account as strictly as the Rules of the 
House might allow, in the hope that 
they would be able to give a good 
account of their stewardship in this 
matter. He was looking forward to the 
Blue Book which would inevitably have 
to be presented, and he hoped that 
would justify the nation in reposing con- 
fidence in the Government as English 
Ministers acting on behalf of England. 
*Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
rt): No one in the House, I am sure, 
will be disposed to blame the hon. 
Baronet for raising this important ques- 
tion, which he has discussed in so inte- 
resting and authoritative a manner. Not 
even the most ardent supporter of the 
Government will say we are doing wrong 
in taking up a small amount of the time 
allotted to Supply in calling the atten- 
tion of the House to so grave a question 
as British interests in the far East. 
Throughout this Session of Parliament I 
venture to say that the Opposition have 
shown more than ordinary forbearance 
towards the Governmeut in respect of 
their foreign policy, mainly, no doubt, 
due to the confidence which has been 
hitherto reposed in the administration of 
Lord Rosebery. Before proceeding 
further, I would say that the importance 
of this subject must not be gauged for 
a moment by the depleted state of 
the Benches I see around me. _ It 
is unfortunately, but undoubtedly the 
case, that there are considerable 
sources of attraction in a sometimes 
much derided place elsewhere, where the 
Foreign Secretary is speaking on a subject 
on which his views to most of us are at 
least of as much interest as his views 
upon matters connected with his own 
Department. But though those of us 
who speak on this question here have 
but a scant audience, much greater impor- 
tance is attached to our words elsewhere 
than is perhaps apparent to the minds of 
our colleagues, That which is said in this 
House is not only printed and circulated 
in the newspapers at home, but is 
telegraphed and published in every 
conntry in the far East. I do not desire 
on this occasion to repeat what I said last 
time this matter came before the 
House, but this I would venture to say, 
that there is not a single criticism in 
which I then indulged or a single antici- 
pation I then hazarded that has not been 
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justified by what has since transpired. 
I adhere to the opinion previously ex- 
pressed that if in March last the noble 
Earl had found it compatible with his 
duty to address a perfectly friendly 
letter to the French Government point- 
ing out that, while we had no desire 
to interfere in the frontier dispute 
between Siam and themselves, we should 
regard any further encroachment upon 
the integrity and independence of Siam 
with disfavour and as unfriendly on their 
part, recent occurrences would never have 
been seen or heard of. In my travels in 
Tonkin and Cochin China last November 
and December I discussed this matter 
with French officials, and gathered from 
them that it had never entered into their 
heads that Great Britain would acquiesce 
in the French demands, which will result 
in the virtual dismemberment and extinc- 
tion of the independence of the Kingdom 
of Siam. But at an early stage of these 
proceedings Lord Rosebery, carrying to 
an extreme limit diplomatic courtesy, 
assured the French that we had no con- 
cern in their quarrel in that part of the 
world, and the French Government 
forthwith, interpreting these assurances 
in the most liberal and most agreeable 
sense to themselves, proceeded step by 
step at a rate of progression which can 
only be described as geometrical, and 
presented first one ultimatum, then a 
second, and now, we understand, a third 
to Siam, expecting at each moment to 
be pulled up, and as much astonished at 
our forbearance—I might almost say 
our weakuess—as they were gratified 
at their own success. Meanwhile, 
we have been assured by the repre- 
sentatives of the Foreign Office that the 
French Government is still respecting the 
pledges it gave. But one of the terms 
is that the Siamese are not to keep 
any troops within 16 miles of the right 
bank of the River Mekong, although they 
are to be allowed to retain a police force 
there. The only police, however, in Siam 
are the military—and I doubt very much 
whether they would be called military in 
any other country in the world. To say 
that Siam is not to maintain military in 
this district, but is yet to be allowed to 
keep police there for the maintenance of 
order, is, therefore, to perpetrate a joke 
at the expense of that country. It may 
be suggested that it is from fear of 
future collision that this precaution has 
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been insisted upon. But have the 
French themselves withdrawn, or con- 
sented to withdraw, their troops from a 
space of 16 miles on their side of the 
river? Nota bit. The French are at 
present concentrating their forces there, 
and have sent two gunboats up the river. 
There can be no doubt that this parti- 
cular condition has been introduced into 
the ultimatum, and is being enforced by 
France: firstly, to cut off communication 
with the territory which will still be left 
to Siam on the left bank of the Mekong, 
and, secondly, to facilitate that to which 
we must look forward in the future as 
certainly as I am now addressing the 
House of Commons—namely, the carry- 
ing out of further French ambition and 
aspirations on the right bank of the river. 
With regard to Chantaboon, the hon. 
Baronet seems to think we have no 
interest in it, and says he had no official 
information about it because we have no 
Diplomatic Agent there; but he is never- 
theless able to state that the 300 or 400 
French troops in Chantaboon are in a 
state of alarm because of the contiguity 
of 3,000 or 4,000 Siamese troops. In 
my opinion the hon. Baronet entirely 
underrates the importance of Chantaboon 
in connection with the recovery by the 
French of the two provinces which a 
hundred years ago belonged to Cam- 
bodia. The French have occupied the 
river, and have advanced eight miles 
inland, have seized the town of Chanta- 
boon, have thrown up earthworks, and 
have telegraphed for additional forces. 
I do not share in the matter of Chanta- 
boon the sanguine anticipations ex pressed 
by the hon. Baronet (Sir E. Grey), and 
I respectfully invite him to keep an eye 
on Chantaboon during the course of the 
next few weeks, and to pause until it 
has been evacuated before he congratu- 
lates the Government and the House 
upon having saved those provinces for the 
Siamese Government, and upon the fact 
that the French and Siamese question 
has been satisfactorily settled. I will 
leave that point, and turn to what is the 
most important question to us—the 
question of British interests in Siam. 
What are British interests in Siam ? 
They have been more than once stated 
and restated in the course of our discus- 
sions, and in reply to a question from 
myself they were defined by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir E. Grey) himself in terms 
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on which no one can improve. He de- 
fined British interests in Siam as being 
four in number. The first, he said, was 
the protection of the life and property of 
British subjects residing there; the 
second is the continued preservation of 
a neutral zone between the British and 
French territories ; the third, the pro- 
tection of British trade ; and the fourth, 
the continued independence and integrity 
of the Siamese Kingdom itself. I will 
venture to say a few words on each of 
these interests. As regards the protec- 
tion of the life and property of British 
subjects in Siam, I think Her Majesty's 
Government are to be congratulated on 
the alacrity with which, the moment 
there was any fear of those interests at 
Bangkok being jeopardised, they de- 
spatched British war vessels to the scene 
of operations, although it is a pity that 
they did not inform the French Govern- 
ment of the objeetwith which those ships 
were sent, since the French Government 
made the despatch of the ships an excuse 
for forcing the passage of the river, and 
menacing the capital itself. As regards 
the second British interest—the continued 
preservation of a neutral zone between 
ourselves and the French — we under- 
stand that negotiations are proceeding at 
Paris with the view of carving out from 
the body of the unhappy victim a more 
or less narrow slice of territory—possibly 
some hundred miles in width—the object 
being to prevent the frontiers of Great 
Britain and France from coming into 
perilous contact in the far East. I presume 
that this neutral zone, about which I donot 
desire for a moment to press for informa- 
tion prematurely, will be constructed out 
of territory which lies to the West 
of the trans-Mekong part of Luang 
Prabang, and that it will consist 
partly of the former Burmese State 
of Chieng Kheng, which we ceded 
to Siam. Whether my anticipations be 
correct or not, I should like to know to 
whom is this neutral zone, when con- 
structed, to belong, and by whom is 
it to be administered? If it is to 
belong to and to be administered by 
Siam, are the Siamese to be allowed 
to keep their soldiers there, or are we 
once more to have raised this farcical 
plea of a police that has never existed ? 
Again, what guarantees are you going to 
obtain for the preservation of its in- 
tegrity ? Supposing that its integrity is 
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in the future violated by French troops, 
or supposing that the wild tribes who 
inhabit it appeal to the French to come 
over the border, how are you going to 
carry out any guarantee you may have 
previously given or exacted? There is 
another point. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
E. Grey) has more than once talked about 
this neutral zone as if it were identical 
with a “buffer State.” There is the 
greatest possible difference between the 
two things. A neutral zone is the 
merest apology, the palest simulacrum, 
of a buffer State that can possibly be con- 
ceived. A buffer State implies the crea- 
tion or existence of a third or intervening 
State between two Powers whose terri- 
tories would otherwise come in contact with 
each other. It implies the exercise by 
the third State of the rights of sovereignty 
and the possession by it of a certain 
stability, and it implies the respect of its 
territories by the two important neigh- 
bours who are situated on either side of 
it. Of such a character is the buffer 
State of Afghanistan, and of such a 
character, though perhaps in a modified 
degree, was, uutil recently, the Kingdom 
of Siam itself. As long as the independ- 
ence and integrity of Siam were some- 
thing more than a mere name, so long 
did it preserve the character of a buffer 
State. But both that integrity and in- 
dependence have now been fatally im- 
paired, and unless the Government are 
able to procure guarantees from the 
French that they will respect the in- 
tegrity of the Siam that is left, and will 
give similar guarantees themselves, the 
buffer State, in so far as relates to 
Siam, will have totally disappeared. In 
any case it is certain that the neutral 
zone you are going to construct in the 
north-west will in no respect take its 
place. Your neutral zone, as I under- 
stand, is to be a mere strip of territory, 
which youare going to mark out with white 
paint, much as you might mark a crease 
upon a cricket pitch, and within which 
I do not suppose the French position 
will be more effective than would be the 
position of a somewhat weak batsman 
standing at the wickets exposed to the 
attack of a formidable bowler at the other 
end, ‘The tendency to argue that if this 
neutral zone is coustructed we may hold 
our peace and thank God that we have 
got a Government that has done so much 
for us shows the existence of a mere 
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vain delusion. If we are to come 
out of this lamentable affair with no 
better result than that, it will be re- 
garded, if not by ourselves, by every- 
one else, as a painful exhibition of 
weakness. I come next to the protection 
of British trade and British traders in 
Siam. That interest is not one that is 
capable of being satisfied by the mere pro- 
tection of British property or British 
subjects at Bangkok, or by the mere 
defence of British shipping in the river. 
The Committee must remember that, if 
Siam is considered as a commercial 
factor, far and away above any other 
interest is that of the trade of 
Great Britain. Of the whole export and 
import trade of Siam 93 per cent. is 
British, and the French portion is less 
than 1 per cent. Only one French 
steamer has plied between Saigon and 
Bangkok, and that was sunk the other 
day. At Bangkok itself, where you 
read in the papers of the passing of 
resolutions at enthusiastic meetings of 
French tradesmen, there are only two 
French tradesmen, one being a barber 
and the other a keeper of a knick-knack 
store. The entire export of the main 
products of Siam—its rice, its teak, and 
its pepper—is in British hands. The 
great commercial emporium of Singapore 
is toa large extent sustained by Bangkok, 
and the 200,000 Chinamen who live at 
Singapore in contented subjection to 
British rule depend for their sustenance 
on the rice which is floated down the 
Menam and shipped at Bangkok. The 
mines of Siam are for the most part in 
course of British exploitation, whilst the 
one considerable railway enterprise in 
which the Siamese Government have been 
led to embark—from Bangkok in a nortb- 
easterly direction to Korat—has been 
given toa firm of British engineers. These 
are no doubt somewhat tedious details, 
but it is necessary to give them in order 
to convey to the Committee the character 
of not merely the important but the over- 
wheiming interest, nay, the monopoly of 
British trade which exists in Siam. 
When we hear that this interest is to be 
jeopardised and thrown away out of con- 
sideration for a French trade which has 
never existed and the establishment of 
which in the future the French national 
temperament renders impossible, emo- 
tions are aroused which cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory. What is the 
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attitude of the French towards the trade 
of which I am speaking ? Wherever 
you get French and British competition 
you find that it is French policy, by 
whatever means in their power, to 
cripple and crush British trade. The 
absence of commercial attributes on 
their own part does not deter them for 
one moment from endeavouring to injure, 
and, if possible, to destroy, British trade 
in those parts of the world with which 
they are concerned, even if the process 
of destruction involves injury to them- 
selves. Take the case of Saigon, the 
capital of French Cochin China. It was 
for some time a free port, and became a 
very flourishing and wealthy place; but 
as soon as the French realised that 
the bulk of the trade profits were going 
into the pockets of the British merchants 
they revolutionised their policy ; Free 
Trade was abandoned, and the normal 
French barrier of a prohibitive tariff was 
raised, even though Saigon was drained 
of its life-blood in carrying out that 
policy. This will be the policy that 
will be pursued if the French have a 
free haud in commercial and _ fiscal 
matters in Siam. I hope Her Majesty's 
Government are already, or, if not, that 
they will become, fully alive to their 
responsibility in this matter ; that where 
French Consuls are appointed in the 
interior of Siam to foster or protect 
French trade, which does not exist, they 
will be employed to protect British 
trade, which does already exist ; that the 
Government will take very good care to 
maintain on our behalf the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause in accordance with the 
Treaty of 1855; that they will allow no 
tampering whatever within the Malay 
Peninsula, which distinctly falls within 
the sphere of British influence, and that 
they will require the fulfilment by the 
Siamese of the contract they entered into 
for the completion of the Korat Rail- 
way and other undertakings in which the 
commercial community is so largely 
interested. The fourth and last interest 
is far and away the most important— 
namely, the independence and integrity 
of Siam itself. It was in July last that 
Lord Rosebery said in the House of 
Lords—and it was repeated by the hon, 
Baronet—that the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Siam were matters of great 
importance to the British, and more 
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and that Her Majesty’s Government were 
fully alive to their responsibility in the 
matter; and similar declarations of 
respect for the integrity and independence 
of Siam emanated from the French 
Foreign Minister. Whilst we have been 
disposed to give full credit to these 
assurances coming from both quarters, 
we have been confronted with the 
very remarkable facts that the French 
Government and the French Foreign 
Minister appear to have been engaged, 
step by step, in violating the very 
conditions which we believed they 
undertook to respect, and the British 
Foreign Minister, almost in the same 
breath that he declares that the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Siam are 
British interests, invites us to witness their 
progressive disappearance with almost 
Spartan composure on the ground that 
the minor British interests of which I 
have been speaking are not at stake. 
Surely, after all, the main British in- 
terest in Siam is the political stability of 
Siam itself. If you allow the power of 
Siam and of its King to be crippled, and 
the country to be under French protec- 
tion, there will not be the slightest good 
in going out with your paint-pot to de- 
marcate a neutral zone, orin insisting upon 
commercial equality for your merchants. 
I would point out that a Siam under 
French protection, either actual or nomi- 
nal, must be an anti-British, anti-English 
Siam, and the only Siam that can possibly 
stand on its legs between France and 
Great Britain is a Siam whose borders 
are defined and _ respected, whose 
Monarch’s authority within its borders is 
not challenged, and which possesses not 
merely the symbols, but the realities of 
independence. I hope, therefore, that in 
conducting negotiations Her Majesty’s 
Government will not lose sight of this far 
larger question in the background, com- 
pared with which the question of a 
neutral zone is comparatively of very 
small importance. If we are to attach 
the credit which we desire both to the 
declarations of Lord Rosebery and the 
French Government; if Great Britain 
desires to maintain the autonomy of Siam, 
and if the French have no further designs 
ou the independence of that Kingdom, 
there can be no reason why both countries 
should not join in a formal guarantee of 
the integrity and independence of the 
Siam that is left, which shall be equally 
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binding on both Powers, and shall 
enable Siam, even at this late hour of 
the day, once again to raise her head and 
take her place amongst the Kingdoms of 
the East. I await with interest what 
the hon. Baronet will say on the matter ; 
and although, I am sure, I do not desire 
for one momeut to demand from him any 
relaxation of the diplomatic reserve he 
has so skilfully maintained up to the 
present, I hope that he will at once give 
us some assurance that this larger and 
Imperial aspect of the question to which 
I have alluded has not been lost sight of 
by the Government, and that in addition 
to counting up the gains and losses of the 
moment itself the Government will keep 
an eye upon a matter which intimately 
and deeply affects the future peace of 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) reminded the Committee 
that negotiations were still peuding in 
Paris, but, seeing the scant opportunity 
they would have in the Autumn Sittings 
of dealing with the question, he thought 
that the Government was taking a 
great responsibility. He was completely 
in accord with what had been said by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Kingston Division of Surrey and by the 
late Under Secretary of State for India, 
as to either a buffer State or a neutral 
zone in Northern Siam. It was a 
mockery ; but, on the otber hand, its 
creation could hardly be said to be needed 
in the same way in which it was needed 
against Russia. France could only get 
to Siam by the high seas, and on the 
high seas she was at the mercy of Eng- 
land. She was in this respect in a com- 
pletely different position from Russia, 
who was all but our Continental neigh- 
bour. The Government could make no 
statement with regard to Siam, inas- 
much as negotiations were pending ; 
neither could they make any statement 
with regard to a matter which was of 
high interest to many—U ganda—because 
they had not yet received Sir Gerald 
Portal’s Report. With regard to Uganda, 
it was impossible the Government could 
take any final step until they had 
consulted the House of Commons. He 


wished to refer to another case of rela- 
tions with France, in which, as in the 
case of Siam, it was possible that the 
French were trying to make themselves 
disagreeable to us. 


He meant the case 
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of Madagascar. He had never been able 
to understand why the late Goverument 
had gone so far out of their way in sur- 
rendering the independence of Madagas- 
ear. It was a country in which our trade 
was as predomivant as iu Siam; and it 
was a country in which British missivn- 
ary enterprise had been more successful 
than in any other portion of the world. 
Fortunately for Madagascar, its capital 
was noton the coast like the capital of 
Siam. It was, therefore, difficult to 
march on the capital, and the French, 
when they invaded the island, had failed 
to reach it. A Treaty was signed by 
which the French recognised the 
sovereignty of the Hova Goverument 
over the whole island. This was a great 
concession on the part of the French, to 
gain which the Hovas agreed to entrust 
their foreign relations, but their foreign 
relations only, to Frauce. The late Go- 
vernment having come to an agreement 
with Germany as to Zanzibar, which it 
was necessary to force on France, with 
whom we had a self-denying arrange- 
ment as to Zanzibar, recognised a French 
Protectorate over Madagascar. The 
present Government could not put them 
back where they stood before the late 
Government took this step. What he 
wanted to know was, how far the present 
Government was going in the same 
direction? He would ask what they 
were doing ?—nothing, us he hoped. He 
would not go into the question of the re- 
vival of the Slave Trade on the coast of 
Madagascar in consequence of the Con- 
vention recognising a sham Protectorate, 
because that would arise upon the Slave 
Trade Vote. But he would point out 
that they had gained nothing by the con- 
cessions they had made. He could not 
help thinking that their pledges with re- 
gard to Egypt had something to do with 
bringing about bad relations between 
the French and ourselves, and that the 
policy pursued in Siam and Madagascar 
aud with regard to Newfoundland was 
the answer of the French. In regard to 
our relations with Newfoundland, a 
matter which would be referred to on the 
next Vote, he knew nothing to the dis- 
ercdit of the Foreign Office, but thought 
that it would be an unfortunate thing if 
from any idea of proceeding with the arbi- 
tration to which the Foreign Office were 
committed by the late Government we 
should put further pressure on the colonists. 
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*Sir A. ROLLIT (islington, S.) 
said, he had great pleasure in bearing his 
testimony to the admirable and efficient 
way in which the commercial work in 
connection with the Foreign Office was 
carried out, and he acknowledged in very 
handsome terms the services of Mr. 
Kennedy, Chief of the Commercial 
Department, who was about to retire. 
The Commercial Reports published 
by the Foreign Office were full of 
information. Their high value was 
recognised by the Chambers of Com- 
merce of the country, and the more 
widely they were read the more they 
would be appreciated, and the greater 
would be the service they rendered. 
The extension and prosperity of com- 
merce now largely depended on the policy 
and the action of the Foreign Office 
through the Consular Service ; so much 
so that it had been stated by a high 
authority that commercial considerations 
had now become one of the most impor- 
tant features of the duty of a diplomatist. 
Several foreign countries had recognised 
this fact, and acted upon it by extending 
their Consular Service, and he hoped 
this country would adopt a similar policy. 
The point applied with special force at 
the present time to Siam, where their 
Consular representation might be wisely 
strengthened. Most of the import and 
export trade with that country was British 
and carried in British bottoms, and he 
desired to impress on the Foreign Office 
the fact that the Chambers of Commerce 
in the country were very anxious not 
only as to the protection of their present 
commerce in Siam, but also as to the 
action to be taken with a view to develop 
British trade in that part of the world, 
In these days of hostile tariffs and com- 
petition they must always look out for 
new markets, and when Siam was 
developed it would become a most im- 
portant commercial centre for the trade 
of this country. Siam must, however, 
have a real independence, and there must 
be no interference with the advantage 
they derived from the Favoured Nation 
Clause, for without that clause their 
commercial position would be seriously 
embarrassed. He hoped the commercial 
interests at stake would be kept in view 
by the Foreign Office. 
Sir C. W. Dilke 
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Mr. HANBURY (Preston) rose—— 
*Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : I do not wish, Sir, to exclude dis- 
cussion on other subjects, but I think I 
am justified in asking the Committee to 
allow me to state at once the some- 
what narrow limits to which I can go in 
dealing with this matter. In the course 
of the Debate some time ago on the Vote 
on Account I stated that the position of 
affairs was such that my language had 
necessarily to be guarded and restrained 
within narrow limits. I regret that that 
is still the case, and, while I have to 
acknowledge the forbearance of the 
hon. Member for Southport, I regret that 
it has not been further extended. As to 
the assurances given by the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs to the French Go- 
vernment, it is true that the British Go- 
vernment took no part in the disputes 
between the French and Siamese while 
those disputes were confined to the terri- 
torial question South of the 18th parallel 
and on the far side of the Mekong ; but 
directly the dispute covered a wider area, 
it was perfectly obvious to the whole 
world that the Government considered 
British interests were involved, for they 
entered upon negotiations with tue French 
Government for the delimitation of a neu- 
tralzone. Hon. Members seemed to think 
that we went too far in relying on the 
assurances that were given by the French 
Government as to what the limits of their 
action would be, but the French Go- 
vernment contended that they were not 
breaking their pledges by their opera- 
tions on the left bank of the Mekong. 
CommanvpER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : Which bank is that ? 
*Sir E. GREY: The Eastern bank. 
There is no difference, so far as I am 
aware, between the two Governments in 
holding that similar operations on the West 
bank would break the assurances given. 
The hon. Member for Southport admits 
that the Government have been prompt 
to take measures for the protection of 
British life and property at Bangkok, so 
I need say nothing more on that point. 
As to the question of the neutral zone, 
that is a matter which now forms the sub- 
ject of negotiations, and it is consequently 
impossible for me to enter into details. 
Then there is the question of British 
trade at Bangkok, It is said that we 
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have a monopoly of the trade of Bang- 
kok, but that is not the only place where 
Great Britain monopolises a large share 
of trade. I will only say, in reply to this 
question, that I read out to the House 
the other day the provisions of the Treaty 
between ourselves and Siam. I cannot 
conceive that more than one interpreta- 
tion can be placed on the Treaty, and by 
reading it I did not intend to convey the 
impression that it was not meant to put 
it in foree. With regard to the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Siam, I will 
undertake to say that no one can main- 
tain that that independence and integrity 
have been violated in a way that affects 
British interests. No one can seriously 
contend that British interests or trade in 
Siam have been injured as yet by the 
action of France. Our trade is untouched, 
and the negotiations for a neutral terri- 
tory are proceeding satisfactorily. But 
hon. Members opposite have been induced 
to bring forward this subject not so much 
because of what has happened in the 
past as because of their apprehensions of 
what may happen in the future. With 
regard to the future, 1 am sorry to say 
that, inasmuch as negotiations are still 
proceeding in Paris, | am precluded from 
saying more upon the subject than that 
Lord Dufferin has the fullest and most 
definite instructions for the protec- 
tion of our rights in Siam, and to 
express a hope that the Committee will 
continue to place confidence in the Go- 
vernment. With regard to Madagascar, 
I have very little to say further than that 
the relations between the French Go- 
vernment, Madagascar, and the British 
Government have remained unchanged 
since the present Government came into 
Office. We have conceded no point in 
reference to that country. The question 
is left absolutely as it was when the 
present Government came into Office. 
I have only, in conclusion, to express the 
great pleasure with which I heard the 
hon. Member who preceded me in this 
Debate refer, in words of the highest 
praise, to the way in which the Foreign 
Office is served by all those in its service, 
especially as to the commercial side of 
its policy. I endorse every word the 
hon. Gentleman said. I desire to ex- 
press my gratitude, which is great in 
proportion as I am conscious of my own 
experience, to those gentlemen at the 
Foreign Office who by their energy, their 
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ability, and their industry have given me 
such invaluable assistance in performing 
the duties of the position which I hold. 

We do not in this country, under our pre- 
sent system, follow the example of some 
other countries in opening up markets 
by Reciprocity Treaties for our trade 
and commerce. We rely entirely on 
the great energy and ability of our 
commercial classes. We recognise at the 
Foreign Office that our duty is to clear 
the channels of communication and 
keep them open, relying upon the 
euterprise and energy of our com- 
mercial classes. That is the system 
which has brought to us so enormous a 
share of the trade and prosperity of the 
world. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) said, he thought the Com- 
mittee would agree with the hon. Baronet 
that it was impossible for him to make 
public the instructions given to Lord 
Dufferin in regard to the negotiations 
which at the present moment were being 
carried on in Paris in reference to Siam. 
They on the Opposition side of the 
House were anxious to make certain that 
the Government fully recognised the ex- 
tent to which British interests were in- 
volved in the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Siam. He did 
not think there was much in what had 
been said by the hon. Baronet in refer- 
ence to Siam to quarrel with. But he 
felt bound to draw attention to one ob- 
servation of the hon. Baronet, and that 
was that up to this time nothing had been 
done to impair either the independence or 
the integrity of Siam. That was an 
observation that he could not allow to 
pass without notice. 

*Sir E. GREY : The hon, Gentleman 
has not quite caught my expression. 
What I said was that up to the present 
time the independence and integrity of 
Siam have not been violated in a way 
that has permanently injured British 
interests. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, that he 
quite admitted the force of the hon. 
Baronet’s qualification. It put the 
matter in a different light. He did 
not think they could fairly admit 
that the independence and integrity of 
Siam had been fully maintained, leaving 
British interests out of the question 
altogether, when they found that at 
present this so-called independent_ State 
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was not permitted to have a military 
force within its frontiers. When they 
found that some three or four of her 
islands had been actually seized by a 
foreign Power, and when they found that 
her ports were in the occupation of a 
foreign Power, he admitted at once the 
great difficulty the hon. Baronet had in 
making any further statement in the matter, 
and he would simply say, before passing 
from the question, that they desired 
specially to call the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the great extent of British 
interests in Siam, and to the manner in 
which these interests might be affected 
by agreements which might be entered 
into between France and Siam without 
our knowledge. He next came to the 
question raised by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean with 
regard to Madagascar. The right hon. 
Baronet had taken the line that the late 
Government had recognised a Protecto- 
rate which had no existence either in 
fact or in paper. What were the actual 
facts in regard to the matter? The 
facts were that after the war between 
the French and the Hovas in the year 
1884 a Treaty was concluded, the first 
Article of which provided— 
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“The Government of the French Republic 
will represent Madagascar in all its foreign re- 
lations. Madagascar abroad will be placed 
under the protection of France.” 

He could conceive nothing wider than 
those words in the direction of giving a 
Protectorate to France in the foreign 
affairs of Madagascar. That Treaty was 
laid on the Table of the House by Lord 
Salisbury in March, 1886, and it lay on 
the Table of the House during the whole 
of that short Parliament, but no excep- 
tion was taken to it. Then, in the 
year 1890, Lord Salisbury’s Government 
simply recognised the existing state of 
affairs. They entered into an arrange- 
ment with the French Government by 
which they recognised the Protectorate 
of France over the Island of Mada- 
gascar. His contention then and 
now was that the Treaty of 1890 
did not go one step beyond the Treaty of 
1886 between the French and the Hova 
Governments, and he hoped that the 
present Government would not go one 
step beyond the position in which they 
at present found themselves in relation to 
Madagascar. So far as his recollection 
went of the negotiations which had 
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taken place in the short time he bad had 
the honour of being at the Foreign Office, 
he did not think there was anything in 
the Papers, which could not properly be 
laid on the Table of the House. The 
last Papers were laid nearly nine years 
ago, and as a great deal had happened 
since then, he thought another instal- 
ment of Papers on Malagasy affairs 
should be furnished by the Government. 
He was sorry to say he differed from the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean with reference to the 
arbitration between the Colonies and 
France in regard to the Newfoundland 
fishery disputes. The right hon. Baronet 
had implored the Government not to go 
on with the arbitration ; but he should 
be inclined to implore the Government to 
go on, for it seemed to him that until 
they got that one point settled it would 
be impossible to arrive at a solution, 
satisfactory or otherwise, of this difficult 
question, which had been pending now 
for so many years. It was true that the 
Colonial Government had protested 
against our going into arbitration on this 
point. The Colonial Govervment really 
desired that the Treaty of Utrecht should 
be ripped up, and that the whole ques- 
tion as to the right of France on the east 
and north-east shores of Newfoundland 
should be re-opened. The Government 
made such a representation to France, 
and it was not surprising that the French 
rejected it. France bad its rights upon 
that particular coast, and whether New- 
foundland wasa British Colony or whether 
she was in a position of independence 
or whether she was joined to the United 
States, the rights of France would still 
attach to the particular coast. He said 
again that until they got this question as 
to whether lobsters were fish or not 
settled they could not make any progress 
in dealing satisfactorily with the cod 
fisheries, and other points of dispute 
between the two Governments. In the 
agreement for arbitration it was provided 
that it should be in the power of either 
the British or the French Government 
to submit further questions for con- 
sideration to the arbitrators. He desired 
to join with the hon. Member for South 
Islington and the Under Secretary in the 
tribute which they had paid to the gen- 
tleman who had served the Foreign 
Office with exceptional «bility during a 
great number of years, and whose loss, if 
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would be extremely difficult to replace. 
During the short time he had been in the 
Foreign Office he owed a great deal to 
the assistance which he derived from 
that distinguished public servant, Mr. 
Kennedy. A Return might, he thought, 
be issued as to our position in relation to 
tariffs of foreign nations. He had 
received many inquiries from Chambers 
of Commerce as to the issue of such a 
Return. The last Return had been 
issued five or six years ago, many 
changes had since been made in the 
foreign tariffs against our goods. The 
work of preparing the Return would be 
heavy ; but the materials for it must, he 
believed, be in daily use at the Board of 
Trade. He trusted that before long they 
might have the promised Paper in regard 
to Vitu. He thought that before deciding 
anything definite in regard to Uganda 
we should ascertain the position occupied 
by the British Company in the sphere of 
influence. The position of affairs in 
Samoa had gone from bad to worse, and 
he would like to be informed as to what 
had been decided in regard to Mataafa, 
and whether there was any prospect of 
a settled Government being carried on 
in Samoa ? 

*Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Biack- 
friars) said, it was only becoming that 
someone on his side of the House should 
acknowledge the work which was being 
done by the Foreign Office,and which 
had been referred to by the Member for 
Islington (Sir A. Rollit). He remem- 
bered that in 1885 and 1886, when Lord 
Rosebery became Foreign Minister, the 
delays in ‘obtaining Consular Reports 
sometimes extended over two or three 
years, but a change came about during 
Lord Rosebery’s administration, and since 
then these Reports, or extracts which were 
likely to be of benefit to the commercial 
community, had been furnished with 
commendable rapidity. For the last 
three or four years the Foreign Office 
had given them commercial information 
of a fuller character and with greater 
promptitude than was furnished by any 
other Government, and he thought that a 


Parliamentary Vote of Thanks should | 


be accorded Mr. Kennedy and Lord 
Rosebery for the good work they 
had accomplished 


and which, it 
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he ever had to leave the Foreign (Office, it | improved in the future. 
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He should like 
to say a few works in reference to what 
had been said as to Saigon and the other 
French possessions. He had been for 
many years, and was still, connected 
with the trade of Eastern Asia, and there- 
fore perhaps he might speak with the 
authority of one who had not only lived 
there, but had been actually engaged in 
the trade of that part of the world. 
France had done enormous work, and at 
very great cost, in trying to deveiop trade 
in Eastern Asia. Between 20 and 30 
years ago the French established a line 
of steamers there to which the French 
Government gave an enormous subsidy, 
but these vessels were chiefly employed 
now in carrying British merchandise. 
The French trade, with the exception of 
the silk trade which they had with 
Shanghai, was a very small and trifling 
trade indeed. He had been astonished 
sometimes at the language of French 
diplomatists, journalists, and politicians. 
One would think, to read their statements, 
that the French had an enormous trade 
out in the far East, but as a matter of 
fact the most of what was said and 
written upon the subject was largely 
mythical, and French trade in the far 
East, as we understood the word, had 
practically little existence at all. There 
could not be any French trade in any ports 
in the East if trade was free, because it 
would pass into our hands or into those 
of the Germans, or would be taken by 
the Chinese, who were no doubt the 
dominating trading race of the East, 
and unless the French prevented us or 
the Germans or the Chinese from doing 
trade then it was certain they would 
get no trade for themselves. This 
was true of every place the French 
had in the East. When they obtained 
possession of any place they immediately 
sat down and concocted fixed regulations 
aimed expressly against ourselves, and if 
the first series of enactments or regula- 
tions were insufficient, they concocted a 
few more, and finally arrived at this 
state of things: that, whatever little 
trade could be done or was done, 
must filter through their hands. They 
must take a toll for everything done in 
the place, and unless they made the regula- 
tions he spoke of, they might as well 


in this direction, | leave the place, so far as doing any trade 
was to be hoped, | themselves was concerned. He desired to 


would continue and, if possible, be even call attention to the position of two places 
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in the East which did a large trade with 
Siam—uamely, Hong Kong and Singapore. 
They were absolute commercial mysteries 
toall Frenchmen who had never lived there. 
These places, 40 years ago, had no ex- 


istence as trading places at all. What 
were they to-day? Singapore was an 
enormous trading entrepét for ' Java, 


Borneo, Siam, and the whole of the places 
in the Straits, and Hong Kong was an 
enormous trading port for the whole trade 
of the seaboard of China, Any person and 
any country might trade there. But that 
was not the French idea of trade at all. 
If the French were to obtain possession of 
these two places they would immediately 
concoct fiscal enactments with a view 
to direct the whole trade into their own 
pockets. If France were allowed to 
impose such fiscal regulations as these 
on Siam the trade of Singapore and Hong 
Kong would suffer materially. It was 
not that the trade would be done by 
France, but it would cease to be done at 
all; the little that remained passing 
into French hands, and the trade 
that we had, at the present time, con- 
nected with these places would be very 
seriously affected. Something like 83 | 
per ceut., or about four vessels out of 
every five coming to the ports of Siam 
were under the British flag. He hoped 
the hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs would be able 
to give us an assurance that our interests 
would be amply protected in any arrange- 
ments that were come to. There was 
not the smallest doubt we should be able 
to retain the large trading business 
he had spoken of unless we were inter- 
fered with by France in the regulations 
which were now being made. He hoped | 
the Foreign Office would see that what- 
ever settlement was come to there should | 
be nothing in it to prevent our continuing | 
our trade relations, both by sea and land, | 
between this country and Siam, and 
Singapore and Hong Kong. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) desired to | 
support the views which had been stated, 
more particularly by the Member for | 
South Islington. Looking at this question 
of Siam almost entirely from a commercial 
point of view, representing, as he 
did, a manufacturing constituency very 
keenly interested in finding new) 








markets for its trade, he should like to 
say he listened with great pleasure to what 
the hon. Baronet said as to the deeper 
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interest the Foreign Office was now 
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taking in commercial matters. He could 
assure the hon. Barouet that if the 
Foreign Office acted firmly and vigorously 
where the trade of this country was con- 
cerned, they would have behind them 
such a force of popular support—from 
the industrial population—as perhaps no 
Foreign Office had ever had before, 
Referring to the subject of Madagascar, 
it struck him as a most peculiar fact that 
there should be this difference of opinion 
between France and England as to the 
proper interpretation of the Treaty 
relative to Madagascar. It seemed to 
him to be a loosely worded document, and 
it was quite clear that France, at any rate, 
did not quite take the view of that rather 
ambiguous phrase, “ the Protectorate of 
the Island of Madagascar,” which our 
Foreign Office then took, and which he 
hoped was taken at present. It was really 
a pity that the language of the Treaty was 
not less ambiguous, and it would also 
have been better if the Foreign Office 
had not lent itself to the French interpre- 
tation by withdrawing two Consuls from 
Madagascar somewhat, it appeared, at 
the dictation of the French, thereby im- 


| plying that the French interpretation of 
‘that Treaty was the more correct one. 
| As to the question of Siam, he wanted 


to press the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs for an answer on two points, 
which he did not think were necessarily 
confidential, and on which the hon. 
Member for Kingston (Sir R. Temple) 
asked for information. They were ques- 
tions as to matters of fact. The hon. 
Member for Kingston asked for informa- 
tion as to how the indemnity was being 
paid by Siam, and whether it was believed 
that Siam would be able to meet the 
obligation that France was imposing 
upon her, and he also asked as to what 
information had been received with 
reference to the French entrenchments 
around Chantaboon. These were two 
plain questions, which could be answered 
without any disadvantage to the Public 
Service. The hon. Member for Kingston 
told them on the authority of a states- 
man well known and versed in Eastern 
affairs that the Most Favoured Nation 
Clause was really no protection for our 
interests in Siam against the kind of 
concessions that it was to be feared the 
French would be able to wring out of 
the Siamese. ‘This statesman contended 
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that in the face of that Most Favoured 
Nation Clause the French would be able 
to treat with the Siamese in this 
fashion. They would say to the latter— 
“We shall not require the whole in- 
demuity we are asking for if, in return 
for our not doing that, you will give us 
certain mouopolies and certain conces- 
sions in your own country.” It was 
maintained that it was perfectly within 
the obligations under which Siam rested 
towards us and the Most Favoured Nation 
Clause that she should come to some 
terms of that kind with France. It would 
be well to know from the Foreign 
Office whether, according ww the 
interpretation they put upon the most 
favoured nation clause it was possible for 
the Siamese to treat with the French on 
such terms. In view of the fact that it 
was possible these concessions and 
monopolies might be granted to French 
subjects under French pressure it was 
important to show how vast were our 
interests in Siam, and how small was the 
French interest at the present moment. 
No less than 87 per cent. of the whole 
shipping in the trade to Siam was English 
shipping and of the remainder 8 per cent. 
was German. The value of the English 
imports was 93 per cent., German 2 per 
cent. In value the English exports were 
85 per cent., German 8 per cent. But 
there was something further, and that 
was that the greater number of the 
vessels carrying foreign flags were 
chartered by Englishmen, and the whole 
of the cargoes carried were English 
cargoes representing English trade. In 
contrast with all this, according to the 
last Foreign Office Report the French 
cargoes, both imports and exports, only 
amounted to °03 per cent., which was a 
perfectly trifling and ludicrous state of 
trade in comparison with that carried on 
by England with Siam. The mines in 
Siam, he understood, were in English 
hans. Taking the special exports from 
Siam, rice, which was the principal, was 
almost wholly in English hands ; the tea 
trade was almost entirely carried on by 
English firms, and the paper and spice 
trade was in the hands of two English 
firms. Coming to the trade of cotton 
manufacturing, he was told that one- 
fourth of the whole import trade of Siam 
consisted of cotton manufactures, and the 
latest Report stated that the goods now 
sold were almost entirely of English 
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manufacture. This showed the enormous 
extent to which England was interested 
in this country, and although it was quite 
fair for the Under Secretary to say that 
hitherto English trade had not been much 
affected by what had been going on, still 
it was possible that if care was not taken 
as to concessions to France being outside 
the Most Favoured Nation Clause it might 
happen that a great danger would be 
done to English trade which represented 
three-fourths of the whole export and 
import trade of the country. He came to 
another matter connected with the trade 
in Siam which, prospectively at any rate, 
affected Lancashire considerably. He 
had been speaking hitherto of internal 
trade, but he wanted to say a word or 
two about external trade which might be 
opened up through Siam or Burmah with 
the South West of China. There 
was a teeming population there, and 
great openings fer trade. It had 
been the object and desire of 
English merchants for a considerable 
time to get into this corner of China 
through the Burmese State. He fancied 
the road for a railway had been surveyed 
three times—namely, in 1866, 1869, and 
1873. Of course, the annexation of 
Burmah made this route a great deal 
more possible. Whatever might happen 
to France in Siam, we could no doubt go 
a long way in the direction of the south- 
west corner of China through our own 
territories ; but whether we were able 
actually to reach that south west 
corner of China through our own terri- 
tories would depend a great deal upon 
what was done in Paris, and in the 
negotiation as to the Burmese Shan 
States. It was a question how far por- 
tions of these Shan States could be dealt 
with by Siam, or how far we could claim to 
have complete control over them. Unless 
we retained the power to go through certain 
of the Shan States, about which there 
was this doubt, the railroad could only 
be carried to a certain point, because it 
would then have to pass through a very 
mountainous district not under our 
control, and the whole of the trade would 
then have to be carried on by caravans. 
This would have the effect of making 
the carriage about £30 a ton—an almost 
prohibitory rate. So far as he was able 
to gather what the French were trying 
to do was this: Their railroad would 


run up the east bank of the Mekong, 
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and if they were able to run through the 
neutral zone they would be able to reach 
North West China by their own railway, 
and no doubt a good deal of the present 
difficulty had been caused in Siam by 
their desire to obtain this railway. He 
expressed the strong hope that the 
Foreigu Office, in the negotiations that 
were taking place, would lose no oppor- 
tunity of seeing that, even if the French 
did get this communication to the South 
West of Chiua, that important district, 
teeming with population and presenting 
large openings for English trade, should 
not be shut out from us, and that we 
should be able to get this communication 
through the Burmese State which at 
the present moment there seemed some 
likelihood of our losing. He wanted to 
ask one or two other questions as to the 
closing of the trade in the Soudan, and 
alsoas to N yassaland. With reference to the 
Soudan, he approached the subject entirely 
from the point of view of his constituents 
interested in the tradethere. Until 1877 we 
acted on the idea that the only way of 
taming the Mahdi and his successor, 
Osman Digna, was to try and starve out 
that country. But in 1887 a better 
system was adopted, and General Gren- 
fell and Sir Charles Hollis Smith, as re- 
presenting the English Government out 
there, encouraged trade in every possible 
way. They had advanced to a station 
there in the west side of the mountains 
called, he thought, Boshee. The result 
was that the tribes were able to pasture 
on the mountains during the summer ; 
they were bound to us very much by the 
fact that they received this protection 
from us, and they also acted as an ad- 
vance post against raids from the Arabs 
from Khartoum and that side. But 
General Grenfell and Sir Charles Hollis 
Smith had been succeeded by other re- 
presentatives, a new system was adopted 
and trade was closed under the some- 
what mistaken idea that we should be 
able to starve out the people of that 
country, and so, if necessary, be able to 
clear the Soudan and go back as far as 
Khartoum ; but that, he was told, was a 
wholly mistaken notion. What occurred 
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was this: We had not been able to starve 
them out, it was clear, and two things 
had happened, one of which was very 
detrimental to the honour of this country. 
Undoubtedly we did give a pledge to 
the Arabs, and during the time of Sir 
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Charles Hollis Smith we practically con- 
tracted that we should protect them in 
future. Under his successor he believed 
they were disarmed ; Osman Digna came 
down upon them, raided them, destroyed 
their crops, carried away their women, 
and we gave no protection whatever to 
these disarmed men. If that was true, 
it was dishonouring to this country. 
Speaking from the trade poiut of view, 
these raids tended to destroy what little 
civilisation there was in that country ; it 
destroyed the people there, or, at any 
rate, it destroyed their crops, and con- 
sequently the opportunity of purchasing 
our goods by a people who might be very 
useful customers. Again, the policy of 
trying to starve out Osman Digna in the 
Soudan had entirely failed, for he was 
able to get supplies from the Masai ; and 
the only result was that the Arabs whom 
we had disarmed and had pledged our- 
selves to defend had been raided, and the 
whole trade with the Soudan had fallen 
into the hands of Italian merchants. 
With regard to Nyassaland, he would 
point out the anomalous position which 
Mr. Johnston occupied there, being at 
the same time Portuguese Consul, British 
Commissioner, and agent for the British 
South Africa Company within the 
sphere of influence. He believed Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, when he was last in England, 
spoke very plainly to the shareholders 
of the British South Africa Company to 
the effect that he had the reversion of 
Nyassaland, and that he was actually 
subsidising it at the present moment by 
paying for a large force of police there. 
This matter ought to be cleared up. He 
had received many complaints that so 
much power should be put in the hands 
of a British Commissioner who was at 
the same time the servant of a Char- 
tered Compuny ; and he would like to 
know how far Mr. Johnston, in acting 
in this double capacity, was paving 
the way for Nyassaland to fall into 
the hands of the Chartered Company ? 
He was no great believer in these 
Chartered Companies, and he was not 
sure they should find that this one was 
destined to be somewhat of a failure, as 
he was sorry to say the British East 
Africa Company had been. Before they 
gave extended powers to the British 
South Africa Company and allowed it 
to extend its territory so much, they 
ought to be more careful that it was 
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really a company with sufficient means 
to carry out the work confided to it. 
The Chartered Company claimed a large 
jurisdiction over Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland ; but he was told the deeds 
and documents transferring to the 
Chartered Company the rights over 
these territories had not been handed 
over to the Chartered Company by the 
United Concessions Company from whom 
they acquired them ; the Directors of the 
one Company being to a large extent 
Directors of the other Company. There 
were many things that required looking 
into in connection with the British South 
Africa Company, and he should like to 
know from the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies whether Mr. Rhodes was justified 
in telling the shareholders of the Com- 
pany when he was last in London that 
he had the reversion of Nyassaland, and 
that he was actually subsidising it by 
finding a large force of police. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


*Sirn E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, he wished to 
refer to the statement that the Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) 
made with regard to our policy towards 
Madagascar. The right hon. Baronet 
appeared in a new capacity.. He (Sir 
Ashmead-Bartlett) remembered him well 
in the old days, when he represented the 
Foreign Office, and when he was always 
the defender and the advocate of France. 
The right hon. Baronet, according to the 
belief of the Opposition at that time, was 
the principal cause of the unfortunate 
policy of the Government of the day, 
which was based on the overthrow of the 
understanding with the great German 
Monarchies, and upon an alliance with 
France and Russia. ‘There was no doubt 
that the Government of 1880 to 1885 
was led into that disastrous Egyptian 
policy more or less by the influence of 
the right hon. Baronet. The right hon. 
Baronet attributed the Protectorate of 
France over Madagascar to Lord Salis- 
bury’s short Administration of 1885-6. 
*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he did not 
attribute any French Protectorate over 
Madagascar to Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment. What he complained of was the 
terms of the recognition of the Protec- 
torate. General want of confidence. 
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said, the right hon. Baronet was referring 
to the Treaty of 1890, which recognised 
the Protectorate of France over Madagas- 
ear; but he (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
was referring to the Treaty of 1885, 
which was the result of the policy of the 
present Prime Minister's then Govern- 
ment. The Treaty of 1890 was practically 
but the recognition of the Treaty of 
1885. What had happened since 1885 
was simply the consequence of the 
ignorance and weakness displayed by 
the Government of the day. That 
Government made a great surrender in 
regard to British interests in Madagascar 
in allowing the French to do as they 
pleased. He would say that there 
was generally a want of confidence 
felt in a Government which had the 
present Prime Minister at its head. That 
want of confidence was nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the results which 
had followed upon the administration of 
foreign affairs by the present Government 
during the past twelve months. They 
had at the Foreign Office a man of great 
ability and patriotism; but, all the same, 
there was a fatal gloom overshadowing 
the present Government in their foreign 
relations. He did not say they were 
responsible forall the attacks that had been 
made on British interests in different 
quarters of the globe; but there was a 
general feeling abroad that when a 
Government, of which the present Prime 
Minister was the head, was in Office, 
British interests could be attacked with 
impunity. That feeling had been illus- 
trated in Egypt. The pronouncement 
of the Leader of the House in 1891 with 
regard to the embarrassment and injurious 
character of the British occupation of 
Egypt led the French to attack that 
occupation, and to intrigue and manceuvre 
against us there, and so bad necessitated 
the recent increase of our garrison in 
that country. The Prime Minister was 
the cause of all their troubles. 
Siam was another instance of the same 
disastrous influence. As the hon. Member 
for Southport had said, if the Govern- 
ment had before June informed the 
French Governmeut that a moderate rec- 
tification of the frontier on the Mekong 
would not be objected to, but that any- 
thing which would cripple Siam, or would 
deal a blow at British prestige in the East, 
would not be permitted, the whole diffi- 
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culty with Siam would have at once sub- 
sided. What would the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs have said 
had he (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett), 
or any hon. Member, got up in the House 
10 weeks ago and said that the French 
would fileh 75,000 square miles of terri- 
tory from Siam ; that the Siamese troops 
would be driven away from both banks 
of the Mekong ; that the revenues of the 
richest Southern Provinces would be 
seized by France, and important strategic 
positions on the Gulf of Siam would be 
occupied by the French forces; that 
France would inflict a great blow on 
British trade, and that they would injure 
British prestige throughout the East ? 
The Under Secretary and his Colleagues 
would have poured out the vials of 
scorn on him, and he would have been 
laughed out of the House. Yet every 
one of these things had happened. 
Questions were repeatedly put to the 
Government, and assurances were as 
often given that no danger was threat- 
ened to Siamese or British interests ; but 
all these assurances had been falsified. 
The Secretary of State and the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
assured the country that the independence 
and integrity of Siam were objects of 
first-class importance to Her Majesty's 
Government. He did not know about 
the independence of Siam, but he 
thought, unless the present policy was 
reversed, that independence would exist 
only in name. With regard to the in- 
tegrity of the country, there was not the 
slightest doubt that that integrity had been 
destroyed by the forcible transfer of the 
75,000 square miles of Siamese territory 
of which he had spoken. Four-fifths of 
the export trade of Siam was in British 
hands, and avy disturbance with our 
foreign Imperial trade inflicted an injury 
on this country, and especially on the 
working classes of the country. On this 
subject he should like to read a quota- 
tion from The Times’ correspondent at 
Baugkok. He wrote in Tuesday's 
issue— 

“I must emphasise everything that I have 
hitherto telegraphed to tie efivct that it is 
England that is really attacked through Siam. 
Great Britain must harbour no illusious, as she 
has lost prestige in the East up to the present 
in this Franco-Siamese conflict. The letters 
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which I have received from China and Japan 
clearly show this, and, as regards Siam itself, so 
far from British interests being considered as 
fully protected, I am in a position to state that 
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important British enterprises which were con 
templated here, and which would have given 
employment to labour and _ capital, have 
been abandoned owing to fears for Siam’s 
future.” 

That, he thought, was worthy of the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
With regard to our Indian Empire, he 
looked upon the influence which the 
weak and unsuccessful policy of the 
Government with regard to Siam would 
have on India as being probably the most 
serious phase of the whole matter. There 
was no use in our affecting an ostrich-like 
security while Russia was advancing on 
one side of India and France on the other. 
There was little doubt that France and 
Russia were combining their aims and 
their policy in Europe, and it was more 
than likely that they would also co 
operate in Asia. He feared that unless 
the policy which the Government had 
pursued in the past was soon and com- 
pletely reversed with regard to Siam, 
they would find ere long that the injury 
which had already been done to Siam, 
and the blow which had been struck at 
British prestige, would be very largely 
increased, and to an extent that might 
even menace our power in the East. He 
had desired to say a word with reference 
to the Pamirs, but at this late period 
of the evening he would refrain. He 
would only say that he hoped the 
Government were correct in the state- 
ment they made that the Russian force 
in occupation bad not been increased, and 
that the promise of the Russian Govern- 
ment not to increase their foree, or to 
fortify important Passes on the road to 
India, would be carried out. 

*Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) said that, interrupting the 
Debate on Siam, he would invite the 
attention of the Committee for a short 
time to the subject of the West Coast of 
Africa. They had heard many enco- 
miums on the efforts and services of 
officials of the Foreign Office, both at 
home and abroad, and nothing he intended 
to say would detract from the value of 
those services. The action of the per- 
manent officials had, no doubt, been dic- 
tated by the general policy that had 
animated the various Cabinets that had 
ruled over this country for the last few 
years. He desired to call attention to 
the monopoly which the Royal Niger 
Company had set up against the express 
words of their Charter granted in 1885. 
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This monopoly was exercised in a 
country comprising something like 
500,000 square miles, and said to contain 
a population of 30,000,000, The district 
was not an entirely new one, so far as 
British trade was concerned, like other 
districts in regard to which Charters bad 
been granted. It had been known to 
British trade for 50 years, and the British 
Government itself had been spending 
money there to the tune of £500,000. It 
was stated, when the Charter came before 
the Cabinet of the day, that the interests 
of all the British traders had been bought 
up, but that statement was incorrect, be- 
cause within the last few months they 
had purchased the business of the African 
Association, which had all along pro- 
tested against the Charter, and besides 
this Association there were about | 2.other 
firms engaged in the trade. The petty 
native traders who for a large number 
of years had been trading up and down 
the river had according to Bishop 
Crowther, entirely disappeared, and 
the potash trade, which was at one 
time entirely in the hands of those native 
traders, who were agents for British 
firms, had been monopolised by the Com- 
pany. ‘Thus a trader writes— 

“We were not permitted by the Agent to 
leave Lokoja. From February to July, 1885, 
we were detained there, unable to obtain a pas- 
sage for us and our potash, while the Company 
poured into Lagos some hundred tons to take 
advantage of the ‘boom’ then existing in that 
market.” 

This was not a Party question, both 
Parties in the State having been re- 
sponsible for what had occurred. The 
fact was that five or six years ago 
the colonising enterprise of recent 
years was not so distinctly manifest. 
Imperial federation was not so much 
talked about. Cabinet after Cabinet 
came into power, and while they 
could not deny the great British 
interests that existed up the Niger they 
had not the courage, as they should have 
had, to send out a_ representative of 
their own to organise and civilise the 
district, but through lack of courage 
they handed over to this company 
the duty that they themselves ought 
to have discharged. The Charter was 
granted, practically, without public in- 
quiry aud behind the backs of the Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and native traders, who, until 
it was established, had no knowledge that 
it was going to be granted. The Charter 
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stated that no monopoly should be set 
up, but the ink of the Charter was 
hardly dry when, in July, 1886, 
Lord Aberdare, at the annual meeting, 
had stated that the Company had set 
out with the full intention of trying to 
get a monopoly of the trade in the dis- 
trict. When a monopoly of this kind 
was set up enormous injustice was done 
to other traders. He distrusted the 
policy of handing over a great territory 
to a limited body of traders, believing 
that competition was far more civilising. 
Lord Iddesleigh, in November, 1886, 
through the Foreign Office, had stated that 
he considered the terms of the Charter 
were a sufficient guarantee against 
any monopoly and differential duty ; bat 
the Committee would see how little was 
the effect of those words. It was clear 
to everyoue that when a person was 
Governor as well as a trader, he was at a 
great advantage over other traders. 
He could collect revenue from the 
outside trader; he could, and he (Mr. 
Lawrence) believed he did, in this 
case, pay backsheesh to some of 
the black potentates inland in order 
to induce them to bring down trade to 
the offices of the Company. It was 
clear that a monopoly, though protested 
against on paper, was certain to be set 
up in practice. A duty of £50 and £60 
and up to £100 had to be paid for 
stations on the Niger. It had, too, to 
be paid in gold, and if the Committee 
remembered that at present barter was 
the sole method of exchange in the dis- 
trict it would be understvod what a 
hardship it was to make these traders 
bring gold out from England. The 
Company had imposed very hiyh Import 
and Export Duties, and a tax upon salt 
of 20s. per ton, while in the other 
African States in the neighbourhood it 
was 5s. a ton, and in the adjoining Niger 
Protectorate 4s. per ton. The duty on 
palm oil was 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
and on palm kernels 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. These Export Duties, which 
did not exist in other British territories, 
had been put on owing to suggestions 
thrown out at the Berlin Conference, 
to meet the special expenditure of keep- 
ing down slavery. He should like to ask 
the hon. Baronet to say, when he replied, 
what was the extraexpenditure iu putting 
down slavery that this Export Duty was 
meant to meet, and whether the expendi- 
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ture was as large as the amount receive! 
in duties. The result of the duties had 
been that in two years ending 1888 the 
export of palm kernels trom Lagos 
dropped from 2,500 tons to 1,000 tons. 
The Committee would see, therefore, 
that the Lagos traders had just reason to 
object to the monopoly which, owing to 
the action of Cabinets at home, had been 
set up on the Niger River. If the Go- 
vernment at home had been content 
merely with having called into existence 
the Royal Niger Company, and had 
limited its trading to certain places, 
say, north of Onitscha, perhaps 
those he represented would not have 
asked him to specially draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the matter ; 
but the Cabinet of 1892 improved on 
the Cabinet of 1885, and had extended 
the area over which the Company ruled, 
handing over to them the Mahini country, 
a large and most fertile portion of the Oil 
Rivers district—about 90 miles of some of 
the richest territoryin that part of theworld. 
How was it that the Foreign Office per- 
mitted this to be done, notwithstanding 
that they had a most serious representa- 
tion from the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce and the Lagos traders against 
it—supported, too, by the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Consul resident in those parts ? 
Those he represented believed that the 
extension of Sir Claud Macdonald’s rule 
over the whole of that area would be of 
enormous advantage to the trading com- 
munity. It would do away with the 
double system of duties obtaining 
there. At present, the charging of 
duties on goods going out of that terri- 
tory would lead to confusion. The un- 
happy natives had no idea of customs 
houses, and would be easily placed in an 
interminable fog as to whether they were 
breaking the law or not. The country was 
riddled with countless streams which were 
theroad waysof the district. Clearly it was 
expedient that such a district should be 
under one authority. He should be told 
that the Niger Company originally came 
into existence owing to the enterprise of 
our Gallic neighbours, who were going 
north, south, east, and west annexing 
territory ; that the Company was char- 
tered in order to secure possession of 
these territories to the British Crown, But, 
if so, he hoped the Committee would agree 
with him as to the reasonableness of the 
Company leaving the Claud Macdonald 
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territory aud going farther afield, with all 
its advantages—its Imperial support and 
soon. Itshould leave, under the jurisdic- 
tion of Sir Claud Macdonald, the lower 
part of the river, which had long since been 
opened up to British trade, and which had 
been brought under British influence by 
Treaties made with Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, direct through its own Consuls, 
and not in the least owing to the action 
of the Niger Company. Although this 
most successful government of the Oil 
Rivers Protectorate—which had imme- 
diately begun to pay its way—had been 
established, the district had been sliced 
off and handed over to the Royal Niger 
Company. He did not think this Com- 
pany came to them with the cleanest of 
hands. They all knew that beyond seas 
many things were done by people who 
bore our name and sailed from our shores 
which could not be defended. He did not 
wish to believe that all the statements 
which came from these districts were 
true, but it seemed pretty clear that some 
very questionable things had been done 
by agents of the Company; and he 
should like to know how far they had 
been made the subjects of inquiry by the 
Foreign Office in days gone by? He 
believed there was a great deal open to 
censure in the early conduct of the Com- 
pany. There was one thing which had 
been brought under his notice in 1885 
and 1886. A few months before the 
Charter was granted an agent of the 
Company captured three children be- 
longing to a certain tribe, and held them 
as hostages. The Company had written 
to the Foreign Office saying that the act 
was an exceptional one under an excep- 
tional state of things. But after the 
three children were captured, and 
a white person was taken in re- 
taliation by the natives, and kept in a 
black hole for some time, an agent of the 
Company was actually sailing by and 
taking no measures to secure this person’s 
liberty. There were other stories of a 
sinister character, which had been narrated 
in the columns of The Liverpool Daily 
Post—a journal whose editor had been 
a well-known man in tle House. It was 
stated in that paper that natives endea- 
vouring to run the gauntlet through the 
territory of the Company had been shot 
at. He could not vouch for the truth of 
that, but this and the other stories to 
which he referred could easily be verified. 
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Then, again, the Company was surrounded | Niger Company the Government ought 
with mystery, and its own servants were | to require it to send up accounts of 


bound to secrecy as to its action under a 
penalty of £1,000. The clause in the 
contracts with their servants ran as 
follows :— 

“Mr. —— agrees that he will not, either 
during the currency of this agreement or for a 
period of ten years after its determination, from 
any cause whatever, without the assent of the 
Company, communicate to the newspapers of 
Great Britain or other countries, or to any out- 


side persons, official or private, any facts, | 


whether commercial, industrial, scientific, or 
political, in connection with the business or 
administration of the Company, or the district 
occupied by the Company, or with those who 
shall have visited or become acquainted with it 


during his employment in the Company's | 


service, and that he will not publish, or dis- 
tribute privately, any pamphlet, book, or 


other paper disclosing any such facts, norin any | 


way knowingly induce any person, or persons, to 
carry on any occupation of profit within such 
districts. . The amount specified is by 
way of liquidated damages, and not by way of 
penalty, but any such payment shall not 
prejudice the right of the Company to restrain 
a continuance of such breach.” 

Sir Claud, when Major Macdonald, 
had been sent out to inquire into 
the allegations against the Company, 
but his Report had never been published. 
He was afraid that many Foreign Office 
Reports were for the Foreign Office 
alone, and could not be published, but he 
had good reason to believe that many 
officials—not merely Major Macdonald— 
had several times brought to the know- 
ledge of the Government facts which 
showed that the operations of the Royal 
Niger Company ought to be more care- 
fully looked into than they had hitherto 
been. To his mind what should be done 
was this: some Crown Commissioner 
should be sent to reside in the district. 
Furthermore, in his opinion, the Company 
ought to be compelled to publish periodi- 
cal accounts similar to those which were 
published by the old East India Company, 
showing the receipts and expenditure, 
both administrative 
Administration and trading accounts 


should be kept rigorously apart. What 


the British East India Company were 


compelled to do under Acts of 33 Geo. LIT, | 
_and bad pushed up to the east, and there- 


¢. 52, and 53 Geo. IIL., c. 155, he claimed 
that the Royal Niger Company should be 
compelled to do, because they had ousted 
all other traders from their district. This 
did not apply to the British South Africa 
Company, in whose territory there were 
no outside traders; but in the case of the 
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all their expenditure and revenue to 
be laid before Parliament. He had 
ventured to bring this matter before 
the Committee, because they had hitherto 
received no reply on these matters from 
the Foreign Office. No doubt it would 
be said that these Companies were the 
cheapest form of annexing territory to 
the British Crown, and that it did not 
matter in the long run which trader made 
the profit ; but he felt convinced that, if 
they wanted to spread civilisation rapidly 
and to found it on a sound basis, the 
soundest policy was to allow competition 
to come in. That would be much more 
efficacious than the policy of tying the 
hands of traders by allowing a monopoly. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he had 
already trespassed upon the time of the 
Committee for some little space, but 
would now promise to be brief. He was 
glad the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Lawrence) had at last had an 
opportunity of bringing this matter 
before the House, though he was 
afraid he could not agree with the 
hon. Member in the view he had pre- 
sented in regard to the action of the 
Niger Company. The hon. Member re- 
presented that the Government had 
handed over the administration of this 
vast territory of 500,000 square miles to 
the Niger Company. That Company, 
by pressing up the river, had enabled 
Great Britain to bring under her sphere 
of influence the vast territory in question. 
Liverpool merchants who traded with 
that part of Africa had not ventured up 
the Oil Rivers. 

Mr. LAWRENCE said, that he knew 
of one firm which had been up there for 
, 40 years. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, that his 
information pointed to the fact that at 
the time the Charter was granted to the 
Niger Company they had bought out 
every one of the traders on the whole 
river, and they had gone behind the 
Liverpool traders, who confined their 
operations to the mouth of the Oil River, 





fore it was not unnatural that a certain 
amount of trade jealousy should arise on 
the part of the Liverpool merchants as 
agaiust a Company whose operations had 
proved to be eminently successful. His 
hon. Friend talked about monopoly, 
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‘but where was the monopoly? By the 
Berlin Treaty of 1885 the  navi- 
gation of the Niger was open 
to all the world; therefore, the clients 
of the hon. Member were entitled 
to make use of it. And what duties 
were imposed on merchants ? Absolutely 
none. There is not a single Import Duty 
imposed on any merchandise on the two 
rivers, except in the case of alcohol, 
tobacco, and war material. If the clients 
of the hon. Member wished to introduce 
those things into the country duty would 
have to be paid, but as to ordinary 
articles of merchandise—in which the 
hon. Member's clients probably dealt— 
there was not a single Import Duty 
of any sort or kind to be paid throughout 
the length and breadth of the dominions 
of the Chartered Company. According 
to the information supplied to him (Mr. 
Lowther), not only was there no mono- 
poly, but the trade of the independent 
traders had actually increased in the 
district since the Niger Company had 
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@ critical state, even if Papers which 
might be produced had no direct bearing 
on the questions at issue, they might 
indirectly have some disturbing influence 
which it was not desirable to provoke. 
However, the point raised would be con- 
sidered. The question of the Return of 
the tariffs of foreign countries would have 
to be considered by him with the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade before a 
reply could be given. The Papers as to 
the cession of Vitu were in course of 
preparation, and he did not know why 
they had not yet been presented to Par- 
liament. There had been no intentional 
delay in presenting them. With regard 
to Samoa there had, no doubt, been 
some trouble there, but there was no 
intention to inflict retributive justice on 
the person who was the cause of it. 
Mataafa was unfortunate; he did not 
happen to be the nominee of the 
Treaty Powers; and, secondly, he was 
not successful. He was placed on 
board a man-of-war, and it was for 


been granted a Charter. In 1886 the|the three Treaty Powers to decide 
Niger Company had the whole of the! what should be done with him. He 
trade ; in 1887 independent traders had | would probably be placed upon an island 
1-17th of the trade; in 1890 they had | belonging to one of the Treaty Powers, 
1-12th ; and in 1891 they had 1-9th. He | where he would be secure, so far as 
did not feel called upon to defend the | Samoa was concerned. By his removal 
Niger Company, the Conservative Go-| the Government of Malietoa bad been 
vernment having been in no way respon- | strengthened, and it was hoped that affairs 
sible for the granting of the Charter. |in Samoa might progress satisfactorily 
While he was at the Foreign Office he | as soon as the new officials had arrived. 
came to the conclusion that the Company | With regard to Manicaland, the British 


was doing a most admirable work, because | 
they prevented any importation of spirits 
above the deltaic region, and in the lower | 
regions had imposed a very high duty on 
alcohol. It had enormously developed 
the country in the time it had been there, 
and had acquired for British trade and 
influence this vast territory, which 
amounted to nearly 500,000 square miles, 
and which, if it had not been so acquired, 
might have been swallowed up by France 
10 years ago. 

*Sir E. GREY said, that in regard to 
the point raised in the first speech of the 
hon. Member for Penrith, as to whether 
any fresh Papers on Madagascar would 
be laid on the Table, he could not 
give an answer without further 


inquiry. The question had been raised 
in the House already this Session, and 
the consideration which influenced the 
Government in refusing to give them was 
that, affairs in Madagascar being still in 

Mr. J. W. Lowther ' 





and Portuguese Commissioners had met 
on the spot and had gone through certain 
delimitations, but failed to agree. The 
question of final settlement was now 
the subject of correspondence between 
the two Governments. Regarding the 
Soudan, he was as much against the 
policy of starving the Soudan as 
the hon. Member himself, but the 
question must depend upon the future 
influence of political considerations. As to 
Chantaboon, they had received assurances 
that its occupation was only to be 
temporary, while as to the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause, the Treaty was so dis- 
tinct that the Government would be 
bound to see that no commercial advan- 
tages were given to other countries which 
would result in the exclusion of British 
trade. With regard to Nyassaland, it 
had been the object of the present Go- 
vernment to insure that its administration 
should be impartial as regarded the 
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various interests concerned, and the 
Government had hitherto made no change 
in the conditions under which it was ad- 
ministered. It should be remembered 
that in all new territories this country 
had to consider whether the taxpayers 
would agree to expenditure enough to 
take them over. If the British 
taxpayer was not asked to pay, they 
must be prepared for some anomalies 
in existing administration. As to 
the Niger Company, it had adminis- 
tered the territory over which it ruled 
well, and had raised no _ political 
complications. After the most careful 
inquiry it appeared that the Customs 
raised did not so much as cover the 
amount which the Company spent in 
administration. It was one of the few 
Chartered Companies which paid a 
dividend. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, the Debate had been 
necessarily discursive, but beyond all 
doubt the most prominent subject before 
the Committee had been the state of affairs 
in Siam. In his humble opinion, the 
Committee ought to accept as satisfactory 
the statement made by the Under Secre- 
tary. He could not associate himself 
with the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Sir E. Ashmead - Bartlett), 
as he did not believe that British 
prestige had been lowered in the 


East and in India by the occur- 
rences that had taken place. We did 
not, and we never had, assumed 


responsibility for a protectorate in Siam, 
and he ventured to think our reputation 
was more likely to suffer from extrava- 
gant pretensions than from confining 
our efforts to our legitimate interests. 
The Under Secretary of State had 
accentuated the statement he made on a 
former occasion with regard to our great 
commercial interests in Siam and the 
Resolution of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to defend and protect them. He 
believed they might look with confi- 
dence to the Foreign Secretary to act up 
to the spirit of that statement, and they 
would pay careful attention to the result 
of the negotiations that were going on. 
He believed the Secretary of State had 
due regard to the interests of British 
commerce, for it would be not only a 
national loss, but a national disgrace to 
allow those interests to be injured or 
destroyed. The Committee ought to be 
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satisfied so far with the assurances 
of the Under Secretary. 


Mr. Hansury rose—— 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I beg to 
move, “ That the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 140 ; 
Noes 55.—(Division List, No. 296.) 


Question put accordingly, and agreed 
to. 


Resolution to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 

“That a sum, not exceeding £25,680, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
including certain Expenses connected with 
Emigration.” 

*Sirr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, he wished to call attention to the 
position of affairs in Mashonaland. That 
position was critical, if not perilous, for 
British subjects and British interests. 
There were some 1,500 British subjects 
now engaged in developing the resources of 
that distant, but most promising and na- 
turally rich country. They were practi- 
cally cut off from the rest of the British 
possessions. Hundreds of miles separated 
them from any immediate assistance 
which could be afforded either by 
the Imperial or the Colonial Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury), in a speech he had made 
earlier in the evening, had attacked 
Chartered Companies. He (Sir E. 
Ashmead - Bartlett) was sorry to hear 
that from the hon. Member, because if 
the hon. Member would carry his mind 
back to the latter portion of the last 
century and the earlier portion of the 
present century he would see that the 
East India Company, the great prototype 
of the present Chartered Companies, had 
done the greatest amount of good for the 
commerce and Imperial power of this 
country. The greatest commercial de- 
velopment of this country abroad had ori- 
ginated from the efforts of private indivi- 
duals, working sometimes for their own 
hand and sometimes banded together as 
Chartered Companies. What was the 
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position of the British Chartered Com- 
panies in South Africa? They had 
been carrying on a great work 
of exploration and development in one 
of the richest territories of the world. 
A grave danger now threatened them. 
Lo Bengula, a powerful and savage 
Monarch, who could put from 15,000 to 
20,000 armed men in the field, was dis- 
satisfied with their progress, and 
threatened them with serious danger, if 
not complete destruction. Although the 
colonists might be able to defend them- 
selves within Forts Victoria and Salis- 
bury from any attacks by Lo Bengula’s 
warriors, their work, their wealth, and 
their resources were of such a character 
that their retirement within the forts 
would practically ruin all their enterprise. 
Their work was twofold— mining and 
agricultural. There were no two forms 
of industry so open to destruction by an 
enemy as mining and agriculture. Every- 
body knew how easily crops could be 
destroyed, cattle carried off, and the 
machinery and appliances of mining 
ruined by an active enemy. Therefore, 
the retirement of the colonists within 
those forts would mean the practical ruin 
of their settlement and the destruction of 
their agricultural and mining enterprise, 
which were very open to the enemy’s 
attack. The Government had assumed 
an unjust and illogical attitude towards 
this great British enterprise, for they had 
said to the Chartered Company that their 
forces, which would be adequate for the 
defence of the forts, but absolutely in- 
adequate for the protection of the settle- 
ment from the raids of the Matabele, 
were not to undertake any offensive 
movement, but were to remain on the 
defensive. But the only practical way of 
dealing with the danger would be by a 
speedy movement of the whole of the 
British forces in Mashonaland upon the 
King’s kraal. He had asked the Prime 
Minister the other day whether the 
defence of a position was not often best 
secured by offensive tactics. That state- 
ment was received with ignorant jeers 
by the Radical Party, and he was not 
surprised at that. The latest news from 
Mashonaland was that, in the opinion of 
Sir H. Loch and of the responsible 
authorities in Mashonaland, Lo Bengula 
was at the present moment temporising, 
because he had sent some 6,000 of his 
men on a raid into the Mashukuhunbwe 
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country to the north of the Zambesi, 
and until they returned he would be 
unable to take the offensive against our 
colonists. When that force returned 
Lo Bengula would be in a position to 
throw between 15,000 and 20,000 armed 
barbarians against the small body of 
1,500 colonists in that distant country. 
What was the character of those 
Matabele ? The Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies had tried to throw some 
responsibility on the late Government. 
“Though Lo Bengula’s character was 
known,” said the hon. Gentleman, “ the 
late Government had some negotiations 
with the Potentate.” He would venture 
to submit that that argument was wholly 
beside the matter. The hon. Gentle- 
man had added that these raids of the 
Matabele, which used to be of a most 
destructive and horrible character, had 
practically ceased. But that was not so. 
The raids had been resumed in the pre- 
sent year, and had been attended with 
all the horrors of the massacre of the help- 
less Mashonas and the carrying into cap- 
tivity of their women and children. Every 
British Government had at some time or 
other to enter into negotiations with 
Powers and Potentates whose character 
for humanity might very largely be dis- 
puted. The object of the late Govern- 
ment, as well as of the Chartered Com- 
pany, in entering into negotiations with 
the King was to secure peace and order 
for the large districts which had hitherto 
been exposed to the raids of these savage 
tribes ; and it was because that policy, 
which had been successful for several 
years, was pow threatened with attack by 
Lo Bengula that he now brought the matter 
before the Committee. He would refer 
hon. Members who wished to know any- 
thing about the Matabele and their raids 
to the letters which appeared in The 
Times of that day and on previous days, 
the statements in which would be fully 
confirmed by everyone who knew any- 
thing about South Africa. He would 
read a few extracts from a letter which 
had appeared in The Times of August 
29th, from the Bishop of Derry, whose 
knowledge of South Africa was derived 
from the most authentic sources— 


“The Matabele are descended from a Zulu 
tribe which emigrated in 1825 under Um- 
milhquiri, father of Lo Bengula. They forma 
military state or caste ; they are soldiers, not for 
defence but for the raids upon feebler tribes for 
cattle, slaves, an! especially women. Mashona- 
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land is the centre of their raids, their happy 
hunting ground. The Matabele loves to kill, 
lives to kill.” 

The Bishop then went on to describe the 
raid of the Matabele. The kraals of the 
Mashonas were surrounded at night. In 
the morning the savages made a descent 
on them, massacred the men, and car- 
ried off the women, children, and cattle into 
captivity. A certain number of Mashona 
men were preserved in order to drive the 
Mashona cattle into the country of the 
Matabele, and when they arrived there 
these unfortunate men were brutally 
slaughtered before the eyes of their 
families. That happened this very year, 
and yet the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies told them that the raids were 
things of the past. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
I did not say that. I said to a large 
extent. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, the words “ large extent ” were not 
used by the hon. Gentleman, or, if they 
were used, they were used in such a way 
that the attention of the House had not 
been fixed on them. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The hon. Gentle- 
man’s question to me was whether or not 
I could say that the raids had ceased 
within the last few years. As a matter 
of fact, with the exception of the raid 
the other day, the raids are to a large 
extent things of the past. 

Sir E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said he differed from the hon. Gentleman 
as to his impression of what he had said 
on the subject. The cessation of these 
murderous raids was due to the policy of 
the late Conservative Government and 
of the Chartered Company. But what 
had -happened this year in Mashona- 
land? In July one of Lo Bengula’s 
impis raided the country, and many 
of the unfortunate Mashonas were 
massacred close to Victoria itself, and 
their women and children were carried 
off. Lo Bengula, when remonstrated with 
by the agent of the company, said that 
the Mashonas were his slaves, and that 
he had the right to treat them as he chose. 
For the last 50 years the unfortunate 
Mashonas have been subjected to this 
persecution, and thousands of them had 
been killed and their women and children 
made slaves. The country in which 
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these atrocities were being perpetrated 
was a country under British protection, 
a country in which the British flag was 
flying. It might be trne that the 
Chartered Company were largely respon- 
sible for peace and order in Mashonaland ; 
but it was impossible for the Government 
to repudiate the responsibility, which 
must in the last instance fall upon them 
for the protection of the British sub- 
jects in that country, and for the 
security of these who looked up 
to them for security. The Government 
had thrown upon the Company the 
responsibility of protecting British sub- 
jects within their territories, and yet had 
forbidden them to take aggressive action 
against Lo Bengula, which seemed to be 
the only effective method of giving pro- 
tection to those who were dependent upon 
them for their lives. All that wasasked was 
that the Company and the British settlers 
in their district should be allowed to deal 
a deadly blow at this barbarous and cruel 
tyrant, and thus secure Mashonaland for 
all time against the raids of the Matabele. 
When Lo Bengula’s impis returned from 
the raid they were making against the 
Mashukuhunbwes it would be impossible to 
protect Mashonaland from the overpower- 
ing numbers of these savages should they 
attack the settlement. If such a thing 
occurred, Her Majesty’s Government 
would have to bear the responsibility. 
The Government had adopted the very 
worst policy that it could adopt. They had 
adopted the half-and-half, meddling and 
muddling, policy which always character- 
ised a Ministry of which the present 
Prime Minister was the head, and 
refused to permit the Company to 
adopt the only rational means of de- 
fending themselves against these raids. 
Lo Bengula claimed that the Mashonas 
were his slaves, and that he had 
a perfect right to carry off their 
cattle and their women and children. 
What were these Mashonas doing for 
the settlers ? They were supplying 
the necessary labour by which alone 
the country could be developed ;_ they 
acted as agricultural labourers and 
mining labourers in Mashoualand. These 
unfortunate people had taken refuge from 
Lo Bengula in their mountain fastnesses. 
They had been induced to come down 
from these fastnesses in the belief that 
they would be preserved from the cruelty 
of the Matabele under the protection of 
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the British flag. But they did not get 
that protection; they were still being 
raided by Lo Bengula. The Bishop of 
Derry in his admirable and eloquent 
letter well described the terrible results 
of these raids— 
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“The Mashonas are absulutely necessary for 
the development of the country, whilst their 
extermination is growing nearer every year. 
The sight of gentle, unoffending servants sim- 
ply hacked to pieces, their blood spurting over 
the Englishman’s gown, or the Englishman’s 
coat, is something too terrible for thought to 
dwell upon. This cloud, big with death, ever 
threatening to break into a fresh storm, and 
forming again and again, must be dissipated, 
unless the peaceful development of Mashona- 
land is to become impossible.” 

The present condition of affairs was 
described in an extract which he would 
read from The Times newspaper— 

“ Dr. Jameson, the Administrator of Mashona- 

land, who knows more about the situation than 
anyone, has declared the present position to be 
impossible, and says that it renders action of 
some sort imperative. Mining work in Mashona- 
land is suspended ; the natives who supply the 
manual labour cannot be induced to come down 
from their fastnesses. Prospectors are obliged 
to remain within the protected area of the 
Company’s occupaticn. Onall sides the opinion 
appears to be gaining ground that a trial of 
strength between the forces of barbarism and 
civilisation in that part of Africa is becoming 
inevitable. Such a trial has in no way been 
courted by the Company. War is financially 
undesirable, and if the conflict could have been 
— for another decade, the Company 
would have been in a better position to 
enter into it with the necessary assurance of 
success,” 
All this showed that a grave re- 
sponsibility would rest on the Government 
if they adopted the policy they had 
announced to the House. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had no right to 
blow hot and cold in this matter, for 
it involved the well-being and prosperity 
of 1,500 British subjects, and possibly 
their lives as well. Either the 
Government should undertake respon- 
sibility for the protection of our fellow- 
subjects in Mashonaland, or should give 
the British South Africa Company a free 
hand in dealing with Lo Bengula. 

CommanpER BETHELL said, it was 
obvious that the Chartered Companies 
must be restrained by the Government 
to some extent ; it was not less obvious 
that if war ensued the Imperial Govern- 
ment must sooner or later interfere to 
protect British subjects. The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
had that evening spoken of Chartered 
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Companies as excellent institutions, but in 
his own view the policy of colonising by 
means of such Companies was very 
doubtful. It might be that the accounts 
which had been referred to might turn 
out to be somewhat exaggerated, and it 
might even yet be found preferable to 
square Lo Bengula rather than to fight 
him. But whether that was so or not, he 
thought it was quite clear that inasmuch as 
the Imperial Government restrained the 
Chartered Company from taking any 
step which they have believed to be 
necessary for the safety of those over 
whom they ruled, obviously in some way 
or other the Imperial Government would 
have to come to their assistance in time 
of difficulty. He would suggest to his 
hon. Friend, who thought more vigorous 
action should have been taken by the 
Government that he should remember 
that if the Imperial Government was 
called upon to pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire for the Chartered Company, it 
might have something to say to the 
Chartered Company about the chestnuts 
after they were pulled out. He would 
not now enter at greater length into the 
ethics of Chartered Companies. He 
would prefer to proceed, as formerly, by 
slow steps into a new country. That 
course was pursued in Nyassaland with 
extremely happy results; and, while 
upon this point, he would like to ask 
that more frequent Reports might be 
published as to the condition of this part 
of Africa. Although he would have 
liked to have had some discussion before 
Parliament closed on certain important 
questions connected with Uganda, they 
could not well discuss anything until the 
Papers relating to that part of Africa 
were before them. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I want to 
say a word or,two upon questions relating 
to African colonisation, but before I 
do so I would like to say that I am also 
very much interested in another Colony 
—the Bahamas—the discussion in regard 
to which, I believe, will be raised by my 
hon, and gallant Friend opposite. It is 
quite as much for the convenience of the 
Government and the Committee as for 
ours that we should separate what we 
have to say and keep each subject dis- 
tinct ; but, of course, if the Government 
ure going, without giving us the slightest 
warning, to move the Closure at some 
early period, then, of course, it will be 
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necessary for us to deal with the various 
subjects together. I do hope that the 
Under Secretary will take this opportu- 
nity of giving the Committee in some 
detail the opinions of the Government 
upon the whole question of Chartered 
Companies, which is a subject of the 
utmost importance, and has, within the 
last few years, received great develop- 
ment. The Chartered Company of 
Borneo has, perhaps, been made a pre- 
cedent, which has been largely followed 
in the case of Africa. I am not prepared 
to say that this is the best policy to 
follow, and experience must have shown 
that there are great difficulties connected 
with it. On the other hand, there is 
much to be said in its favour. If we are 
to proceed with that policy there ought 
to be some continuity, and some rule 
ought to be laid down as to the respon- 
sibility of the Imperial Government in 
connection with Chartered Companies. 
There is no advantage at all in Chartered 
Companies unless you intend deliberately 
and permanently to throw upon them the 
responsibility which you have committed 
to their charge. You say to a Chartered 
Company—“ We give you powers to 
provide for the peace, order, and good 
government of the land which we trust 
to your care,” and then at the very first 
opportunity, the moment there is any 
trouble in the land, there is at once a 
demand upon the Imperial Government 
that they should interfere, and, apparently, 
the Imperial Government drifts and 
drifts until at last it does interfere. We 
have, therefore, all the disadvantage with 
regard to Chartered Companies, all the 
trouble and risk, and none of the advan- 
tages. I think that is altogether a mis- 
take. For myself, I may say that I have 
not seen reason to doubt that the system 
of Chartered Companies might have been 
a very good system, at all events, in the 
early days of the colonisation of these 
countries; but, as I have said, you 
should make an arrangement with a 
Chartered Company and stick to it. 
You must say to them—*“ You have the 
responsibility, and you must take it up. 
If you go into a country you must take 
the risk.” In the case of the British 
South Africa Company, I am not aware 
that they have even disputed this respon- 
sibility, or their readiness to fulfil their 
obligation ; but then the Government 
in and interferes with them, 
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and when the Company, which, by the 
way, had asked for no assistance, pro- 
posed to take a forward movement or an 
aggression, as it had been called, but 
which was really a defensive movement, 
as he understood it, against this Chief 
Lo Bengula, then the Imperial Govern- 
ment steps in and says, “ You shall not 
move an inch without consulting us: 
you are not to take the only true method 
of protecting the people who look to you 
for protection ; you are not to take the 
only reasonable method, which is to 
punish Lo Bengula for his aggressions.” 
If the Government was going to take the 
responsibility of saying—*“ You shall not 
punish Lo Bengula for his aggressions,” 
then all I can say is that in that case the 
Government will have a very heavy re- 
sponsibility if any massacre of either native 
or European subjects of Her Malesty 
took place. I think the Government 
ought really to state the matter plainly 
for the information of the Committee. 
We ought to know exactly what our rela- 
tion is to these Chartered Companies, 
Are they practically independent bodies ? 
In that case let them take the responsi- 
bility, and then they will have no claim 
on this country ; but if the Government 
resolve to interfere with the policy of the 
Companies, we shall be answerable for 
any failure of that policy. I hope we 
shall have a clear statement on this 
subject. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : I 
do not think the Committee will expect 
me on this occasion to enter at length 
into the question of Chartered Companies 
generally. We have Chartered Com- 
panies in various parts of the world. So 
far as the Colonial Office is concerned 
we have only one in any sense under our 
control ; the Foreign Office have four or 
five, and I do not think it would be ex- 
pedient on the present occasion that I 
should attempt to lay down any principle 
which ought to direct the Foreign Office, 
as well as the Colonial Office, in dealing 
with these Companies. But so far as the 
British South Africa Company is con- 
cerned, the position is that they acknow- 
ledge themselves to be entirely respon- 
sible both for the administration and the 
protection of the territory over which 
they have control, but in their Charter, as 
regards any question of dispute between 
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them and the chiefs in their territory, 
there is a distinct clause which enables 
Her Majesty's Government, if they think 
fit, to interfere in that dispute and to 
forbid the Company taking a forward 
action, or to come to some arrangement 
with them in regard to that particular 
matter. Government are in communica- 
tion with the Company in regard to 
the dispute with Lo Bengula, and they 
have made no complaint whatever in 
regard to the attitude Her Majesty's 
Government have taken up. They have 
declared themselves perfectly competent 
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to look after their own protection, and 
they have declared themselves very well | 
satisfied with the moral support which | 
we have given them. | 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : | 
What is the moral support ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The moral sup- | 
port is that we have, as regards the 
posts of danger in Bechuanaland, sent | 
up more police, and we are prepared | 
in that sense to show Lo Bengula | 
that, as far as we are concerned, | 
he cannot attack our territory with im- | 
punity. It has been assumed that the | 
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—namely, that the Mashonas were his 
subjects. We have always admitted 
that they were his subjects, and his 
statement that they were his slaves was 
another way of saying that they were 
under his jurisdiction. What I wanted 
to point out was this: at the present 
moment, whether as a matter of right or 
wrong, there can be no justification on 
the part of the Company for an aggres- 
sive movement which the hon. Gentle- 
man is so anxious should be undertaken, 
and where also, quite apart from the 
rights and wrongs of the case, at the 
present moment they are not in a position 
to make it. And, so far as we are con- 
cerned, we are not going to be rushed 
into another South African War. We 
feel it is only right and just from the 


|point of view of Imperial interests as 


well, I am bound to say I think of the 
interests of the Company themselves, 
that they should not by a forward move- 
ment, without proper support, be allowed 
to suffer some reverse which might raise 
a very large number of native troops 
throughout other parts of Afric» against 
the white men. We are, as far as we 


Company are in a position to attack | can, desirous of ending this dispute in a 
Lo Bengula at the first moment. Tht! peaceful way ; we are very anxious to 
is entirely and absolutely incorrect. The | take no more risks than we can possibly 
Government are, of course, bound to take | help, but at the same time the Govern- 
an interest in the action of the Company,| ment are fully aware of the responsi- 
and what we have done so far as regards | bilities which they have undertaken by 
their position is simply this—we have | forbidding this forward movement. 
said that at the first moment they should | They believe that is the right policy. 
not make an aggressive movement on| They know that at the present moment 
Lo Bengula without our knowledge and | the Chartered Company themselves are 
authority. A good deal has been said | in accordance with the action they have 
about Matabeleland and Lo Bengula and | taken, and I can only say in the very 
his raids, which I do not desire to defend ; | delicate position of the question at the 
but I think we ought to require two| present moment that remarks such as 
things. In the first place, these raids are | those of the hon. Member are, in my 


no new thing, and, in the second place, 
as regards the raid the other day, Lo 
Bengula declared that he sent the impi | 
in order to punish the Mashonas, partly | 
on our account—because they had stolen 
some telegraph wires—and partly be- 
cause he wanted to get back some cattle 
that had been stolen. I think it is quite 
clear that this impi did largely exceed 
his orders, and that they were very severely 
punished by a large number being killed. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(interposing) : What was the subsequent 
statement ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: His statement 
was that which we have always admitted 


Mr. S. Buxton | 





opinion, very mischievous and highly 
inexpedient. [Sir E. Asumeap-Bart- 
Lett: Which remarks ?] The obser- 
vations which the hon. Member used 
more than once, that in his opinion we 
ought to allow and encourage the Com- 
pany to attack Lobengula whether right 
or wrong—[Sir E. Asnmeap-Barr- 
Lett: I said nothing of the kind]—or 
whether they are likely to be successful 
or be defeated. These remarks are so 
much in accord unfortunately with the 
views of persons on the spot—but not 
with responsible people in the Company 
—that I fear unless a strong expression 


_of opinion in this House is made, they 
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may easily rush us into this war which 
we are very anxious to avoid. I hope, 
at all events, that we may be able to 
avoid any difficulty with Lo Bengula, and 
I think the hon. Gentleman ought to re- 
member that the Company and _ these 
Colonists have been very fortunate in 
having had up till now a very easy and 
peaceful time, and I do not think on the 
first difficulty which arises that they 
ought to complain, or that they 
ought to call upon Her Majesty's 
Government to support them in their 
aggressive movement. We are prepared 
to defend the territory for which we are 
responsible ; we are prepared to do our 
best to avoid difficulties of this sort, and 
the Company themselves declare that 
in their opinion they are quite 
prepared to meet any emergency. There- 
fore, as far as we are concerned, while 
we fully feel the responsibility of any 
action we may have taken in the matter, 
we believe that such action as we have 
taken has been in the interest of peace 
and in the interests of the company them- 
selves, and we believe that if a difficulty 
arises we shall be in a proper and right 
position to meet and deal with it. With 
regard to what has been said as to 
further Papers on this and_ kindred 
matters, I have in the last day or two 
laid some Papers on the Table, which I 
hope will be printed and circulated in a 
very short time. As regards the question 
of Swaziland, I think hon. Members will 
feel that it will be more convenient to 
discuss that question when we reach it in 
the ordinary course; and if hon, Mem- 
bers desire to speak on it they had better 
do so on the special Vote instead of 
mixing it with other questions, 

*Toe CHAIRMAN (Sir J. Go_psmip, 
St. Pancras, S.) called upon Sir C. Dilke, 
when 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
said: I desire, by way of personal 
explanation, to say that the Under 
Secretary has very considerably mis- 
represented what I have said. I did not 
advise a forward movement. I said that 
the Government had no right to throw 
all responsibility upon the Chartered 
Company, and at the same time forbid all 
offensive movement. The first I knew 





of the forward movement was the state- 
ment by the Government that they had 
distinetly forbidden a forward movement. 
With regard to the statement of the hon. 
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Gentleman, in my opinion, on the whole, 
not unsatisfactory, and if his answers to 
my questions had been in the same sense, 
the House would have been spared much 
of my remarks to-night. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Member that this is more 
than an explanation. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE called attention 
to the action of naval officers on the 
Treaty shore of Newfoundland, and said 
it would be impossible for Parliament to 
impose its will upon any other Colony 
which had responsible and representative 
institutions in the manner in which it had 
attempted to do in the case of the self- 
governing Colony of Newfoundland. The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
had been reported to have said, in reply 
to a question, that the recent extra- 
ordinary action of the naval officers was 
in pursuance of a discretion conferred by 
Treaty. He had afterwards explained 
that he was misreported and had not said 
“Treaty.” But the discretion alluded to 
was not contained in any Statute, and it 
appeared to him that the powers which 
were exercised by the vaval officers were 
outside any law. Turning to the Blue 
Book which had recently appeared, he 
said that the first action taken by Lord 
Ripon in the matter, to judge by a tele- 
gram sent to the Colonial Goverument, 
went in the same direction as that in 
which the late Government had gone in 
their dealings with the colony, only the 
language was still more peremptory. In 
the telegram Lord Ripon threatened that 
Her Majesty's Government would be 
compelled to resort to coercive Imperial 
legislation. The whole question now in 
dispute arose out of the meaning to be 
attached to the words saying that we 
should not molest or interfere with the 
French fishery in the Royal declaration 
attached to one of the Treaties. The 
British contention was that we had a 
concurrent right of fishery on that part of 
the Newfoundland shore upon which the 
Treaty of Utrecht had given the French 
the right to land and dry fish. That 
part of the coast was an integral portion 
of the Colony and it returned two Mem- 
bers to the Colonial Legislature. It had 
not been until the lobster fishery com- 
menced, in the year 1882, on the Treaty 
shore, that conflict arose on the French 
Treaty rights. In 1887 the French naval 
officers began to cut the nets of British 
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fishing boats that were engaged in fish- 
ing off the Treaty shore, and to remove 
British lobster pots, and so did that 
which our Government had declared that 
they had no right todo. He denied that 
Newfoundland had been unwilling to 
carry out Treaty obligations, and 
declared that if, instead of a feeble 
colony, they had had to deal 
with an Australasian Colony, no attempt 
would have been made to bully the 
Colony or to propose Imperial coercive 
legislation, as had been attempted in 
the case of Newfoundland. He did not 
think that it was to the advantage of 
the Colony that arbitration should take 
place upon the limited subject to which 
it was confined, and as regarded which 
it constituted a partial admission of a 
monstrous claim. He did not wish to 
interfere with the Treaty rights, but in 
their protection of the French they had 
gone far beyond the letter of the Treaty. 
They had prevented their own Colonists 
from making use of their own country, 
and it was because he felt that they had 
gone much too far that he ventured to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the matter. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
rose to Order. 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, there 
was no question of Order involved, and 
called upon 

Coroner. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central), who had risen simul- 
taneously with Mr. Morton. The hon. 
Member said that, having been recently 
in Newfoundland, he would impress on 
the Government how deeply the Colonists 
felt upon this question, and how necessary 
it was to arrive at a settlement. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that 
he did not intend to detain the 
Committee unnecessarily, but he was of 
opinion that they ought to protect 
the British citizens in Newfoundland. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. W. 
Lowther) had stated that the colonist 
desired to “rip up” the Treaty of 
Utrecht. That was not so. The New- 
foundlanders had stated distinctly, through 
their Delegates who were here in 1891, 
that they desired and were willing, to 
purchase the French rights, whatever 
they were, at a fair price. And all that 
they asked of the British Government 
was that, as Newfoundland was a 


poor Colony, the British Government 
Sir C. W. Dilke 
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should lend them the money at a low 
rate of interest, and he (Mr. Morton) 
was assured that the Newfoundlanders 
would pay both interest and principal of 
such a loan. He (Mr. Morton) did not 
think much of the proposed Arbitration. 
After all, it would only decide whethera 
“lobster” was a fish or not, and would 
leave the main question undecided. On 
the whole, he (Mr. Morton) thought it 
would be just as well to drop the pro- 
posed Arbitration altogether, and to 
approach the French Government in a 
friendly manner with a view to settle 
the question finally by purchasing the 
French rights ; and it was admitted that 
the French people had rights on the 
Newfoundland coast. Until that was 
done the “Newfoundland difficulty” 
would never be settled. And he 
(Mr. Morton) earnestly hoped that 
the present Government would do 
their best to get the matter settled. 
He (Mr. Morton) had by several ques- 
tions called the attention of the Under 
Secretary of State (Mr. Buxton) to some 
grievances of the Newfound/anders, but 
the replies were not very satisfactory. 
One of those matters was with regard to 
the naval officers acting as Magistrates 
in questions affecting the rights of the 
colonists. What the Newfoundlanders 
said was that they had Magistrates and 
‘Courts of their own on the land, and 
they objected to their citizens being 
,tried in secret ov British ships with- 
out any chance of their being properly 
|represented or protected by publicity. 
| He (Mr. Morton) hoped that the Govern- 
'ment would in this matter allow the 
colony complete Home Rule. Then 
‘there was the question of Admiral Sir B. 
| Walker, and the compensation cases. He 
was informed that the Admiral had evaded 
service of the writs which had been issued 
against him. That, if correct, was a dis- 
graceful state of things, and should not 
be allowed by the British Government 
to exist for a single day. Surely the 
British Government could appoint some 
respectable solicitor at St. John’s to 
accept service of these writs, and allow 
the Supreme Court to hear and settle 
these cases. In this, as in other matters, 
he (Mr. Morton) hoped that the 
Colonial Office would do their best to 
remove the grievances which were pro- 
perly complained of, and do justice to our 
oldest colony. 
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*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, as he un- 
derstood the matter, there were three 
points of complaint. The Colonists com- 
plained that the Government here had 
decided against them without fairly con- 
sidering the position of affairs ; that by 
the Treaty the French had the right to 
put up temporary buildings only for the 
purpose of curing cod, whereas they had put 
up most substantial factories in order to do 
something else; and further,that the British 
Government did not protect them against 
the French, who destroyed the nets and 
implements of the local fishermen,although 
they had at least equal rights with 
the French to fish for trustacea as well 
as for cod. He thought the Admiralty 
might easily give instructions to the 
Naval Officers to prevent the French 
from taking the law into their own hands. 
He could not see the object of arbitra- 
tion. What was the point for arbitra- 
tion? Was it whether a lobster was a 
fish ? If that were determined, how 
would it settle the dispute ? He agreed 
with much of the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean (Sir C. W. Dilke), and 
he thought it was only fair to the 
Colonials that they should be consulted 
with reference to what should be done 
in these matters affecting themselves. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : Three points have 
been raised, and I shall deal with them 
in their order. With regard to the ob- 
jection as to Justices of the Peace for 
the Colony, they were appointed at the 
request of the Colony ; and as soon as 
the Colony is able to appoint local Jus- 
tices, the Government will be glad to 
relieve these officers from a_ position 
which they do not desire. In many parts 
of Newfoundland they have been of great 
advantage to the inhabitants, who have 
approved of the bulk of their actions. 
We cannot now go back, and we are 
bound by the Acts that previous Govern- 
ments have for many years passed. As 
to the question of coercing the New- 
foundlanders, I can only say that England 
has always sympathised with their diffi- 
culties, and has made attempts in a 
sympathetic and liberal spirit to meet 
their views. In 1857, in 1864, and in 
1874 action was taken, and the difficulty 
with France as nearly as possible con- 
cluded; but, unfortunately, the New- 
foundlanders rejected our proposals, and 
no settlement was arrived at. As to the 
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question of the particular matter to 
which the permanent Act will apply, 
I admit to the full it is a limited refer- 
ence which goes to the Board of Arbi- 
trators; and I think every one of us— 
certainly Her Majesty’s Government— 
would be only too delighted if every one 
of these difficult and anomalous French 
Treaty questions could be referred to 
arbitration and settled by definition. 
Unfortunately you cannot go to arbi- 
tration unless both sides are prepared to 
do so. The late Government more than 
once approached the French Government 
with a view to seeing if all the questions 
at issue would not admit of arbitration. 
The French Government, however, have 
refused to arbitrate on all the points, 
and I think we shall all agree that the 
present moment is not at all a favour- 
able one to meet the French Government 
with a view to complete arbitration. 
That being so, and the position being an 
anomalous one, it appears to me better to 
have these small questions arbitrated 
upon than to allow them to add to the 
friction already existing. I can only 
say that we have endeavoured, and will 
still endeavour, to meet the Newfound- 
land Government in the most friendly 
spirit we possibly can. The Despatch 
referred to, which I am glad to think the 
hon. Member regards as an advance in 
the right direction, was written with a 
view to getting them to send a delega- 
tion over here to discuss the question, 
and to show that we, as far as we could, 
consistently with Treaty rights, were 
ready to meet them in regard to their 
own local matters. We trust that they 
will endeavour to meet us in the same 
spirit, so that this section of the matter 
may be removed as one source of friction 
with France. That is the position so 
far as we are concerned. We are 
anxious to settle this section of the 
matter. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON said, that 
during the five years he was Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
this question had constantly occupied 
the attention of the Government. 
Nothing could be a greater mistake than 
that which appeared to dwell in the 
mind of the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough—namely, that the late Govern- 
ment—and he supposed he could speak also 
for the present Government—were in 
any way indifferent to this question, 
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because Newfoundland was not one of 
the largest Colonies, or its people one of 
the most numerous and best able to 
make their voices heard. On the con- 
trary, this question had occupied an 
amount of attention out of all proportion 
to its magnitude and the size of the 
Colony, or the interests involved. As 
the Under Secretary of State had said, 
it was a matter of great difficulty with 
which, after all, two great Powers were 
concerned, each tenacious of the privileges 
and rights of its subjects, involving ques- 
tions as to which there was considerable 
difference of legal interpretation. He had 
been surprised at the remarks of the 
hon. Member, but he had been still more 
surprised to hear from the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. W. Dilke), who had 


had large experience in connection 
with foreign affairs, and who, he 
freely admitted, was a very con- 
siderable authority on many points 


of foreign affairs, arguments which 
showed such a total disregard of 
the rights and susceptibilities of 
other Powers. When the right hon. 
Baronet deprecated arbitration and said 
that we had the rights of our Colonies to 
protect, and that they should be left to 
manage their own affairs, was it possible 
that he was ignorant of, or indifferent to, 
the position of the French Government 
on this question ? How was it possible 
that one uation—still less a colony of a 
nation—could judge its own cause ? 
Where there was an _ International 
difference for one Power to say—* These 
are our rights, and these we will main- 
tain,” is nothing less than saying—“ We 
will go to war unless our view is ac- 
cepted.” Was it to be supposed that the 
French Government would tolerate an 
assertion by us of the right of the 
Colonists of Newfoundland to say what 
was the interpretation to be placed upon 
certain Treaties, and to what extent they 
would carry them out? It was evident 
that the responsibility rested with the 
Power who made the Treaties, and that 
it was the duty of that Power to see that 
they were carried out. The British Go- 
vernments had been far from indifferent to 
the susceptibilities of the Colonists. They 
had run considerable risks of difficulty 
with the French Government, and he 
was bound to say that the French 
Government had been forbearing in the 
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matter. To say that we could permit a 
Colony to ignore obligations under which 
it lay, to interpret a Treaty for itself 
and disregard the rights of France under 
that Treaty, seemed to him to ignore and 
disregard the plainest principles of Inter- 
national Law. The hon. Member for 
Peterborough said—“ Why go _ into 
arbitration about the matter of lobsters ?” 
There were a school of politicians who 
said—“* We ought to go to arbitration 
upon all matters of International dif- 
ference ;” but when it came to any par- 
ticular point that had to be arbitrated 
upon they said—* You have no need to 
go to arbitration.” It was perfectly im- 
possible to contend on the one hand that 
arbitration was the course in all cases of 
difficulty, and then to decline to go to 
arbitration because it did not suit them 
to do so, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I never said 
that. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : But the hon. 
Member said that some way of settling 
the matter ought to be found with the 
French Government. Weill, the only 
way of settling a dispute was to go to 
an International tribunal, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government had been willing 
to do. But here arose the difficulty. 
They had to consider the limits and 
grounds of arbitration. Neither Power 
was willing to refer to arbitration what 
it regarded as sovereign rights. The 
French asserted their right to something 
like concurrent possession of the Treaty 
shore with ourselves, and to build salmon 
weirs on the streams—they did build 
them, in fact, and they had to be removed. 
The French would like us to refer to 
arbitration whether they had a right to 
do such things, and whether they pos- 
sessed concurrent rights on the Treaty 
shore. This we could not allow. Neither 
would the French Government submit to 
arbitration matters they considered to be 
their undoubted rights under the Treaty, 
consequently the Reference had to be nar- 
rowed to the limits we had stated. 
Novertheless, there were some questions 
of principle here involved, because, if 
the curing of lobsters, which was not an 
established practice when the Treaty 
was entered into, lay within the right of 
“drying fish,” then it might follow that 
the necessary buildings must be put up 
for the purpose. A good deal depended 
ou that question. He had only risen to 
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point out how vain and futile it was to 
say that they could leave to the Colonies 
the right to settle affairs that were 
matters of International arbitration. We 
could not deal in amity with a foreign 
Power with whom we had contracted In- 
ternational Treaty engagements were we 
not to charge ourselves with the fulfil- 
ment of those Treaty obligations, and 
were we not ready to settle by arbitration 
matters we could not settle by diplo- 


macy. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
unable to agree with the strictly official 
view put before the Committee by his 
right hon. Friend opposite. The right 
hon. Gentleman was bound by his re- 
sponsibilities to support the view taken 
by successive Governments, and to accept 
the view which had been stated to the 
Committee by the Under Secretary. 
When he (Mr. J. Chamberlain) was in 
America, dealing with a fishery question 
of a different kind, he had had the oppor- 
tunity of making the acquaintance of 
some of the foremost Representa- 
tives of the Colony of Newfound- 
land. He had entered into conversa- 
tion with them on this subject, and 
had learned a great deal about it. 
He confessed he had come to the con- 
clusion which had been so well stated 
to the Committee by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean. Those who heard the right hon. 
Baronet would say that these dis- 
cussions in Supply were not purely 
obstructive. The right hon. Gentleman 
had given an account of this dispute 
with regard to the lobster fishery on the 
Treaty coast of Newfoundland, which 
had been accepted by the Under Secre- 
tary of State as substantially correct ; 
and what was the conclusion that the 
right hon. Gentleman drew from the 
statement—a conclusion which must 
have been accepted by everyone who 
heard him, and who, at the same time, 
was prepared to accept his facts as 
correct ? It was that the French had 
extended their rights under the original 
Treaty and under the King’s Declara- 
tion until they were now claiming more 
than either in equity or in law they were 
entitled to. The Newfoundlanders, ac- 
cording to the right hon. Baronet, were 
absolutely right in their contention. 
What was to be done? It was 


suggested by the Government that they 
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should be forced to arbitration because 
the Colony would not go willingly. The 
right hon. Baronet said there were 
certain questions affecting territorial 
rights which were not fair subjects 
for arbitration. “Suppose,” he said, 
“the French claimed a Treaty shore on 
the Isle of Wight, would you go to 
arbitration on a claim of that kind ? 
Clearly not. Why should you go,” said 
the right hon. Member, “to arbitration 
on a similar question because it happens 
to affect a Colony?” Under these 
circumstances, they arrived at this con- 
clusion—that, in the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, they could not admit 
the claim of the French—they could not 
go to arbitration. What was the alter- 
native? Was the right hon. Gentle- 
man prepared to go to war? Really, 
this was very important. This question 
had been raised by two supporters of the 
Government who belonged to the New 
Radical Party. Whenever people came 
forward to defend the rights of the 
Empire, and the property of the Empire, 
they were accused of being Jingoes at 
once ; but here were two hon. Members, 
belonging to the New Radical Party, 
who pressed on the Government a course 
of action which meant war if it meant 
anything. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: If it is put tome 
as a question, I say we have no demand 
at all to make on the French. We have 
simply to remain in possession of the 
rights which we have. If he asks me 
whether I think there is any risk of war 
in that I say no. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
had not asked any question of the right 
hon. Baronet ; but he was prepared to 
give way to him at any moment he 
desired to make a further statement. As 
he had said, he was in agreement with 
the right hon. Baronet; but he wanted to 
have a clear understanding as to the 
position of the new Radical Party on the 
question of Treaty rights, for it seemed 
to him that it must inevitably lead them 
into war. The right hon. Baronet said 
it would not lead to war, but that was 
simply the right hon. Gentleman's ipse 
dixit. It would not lead to war if the 
French Government gave way; but how 
did the right hon. Baronet know that 
they would give way ? What authority 
had he to speak for the French Govern- 
ment ? He said we had no demand to 
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make on them, but at the present moment 
French officers were cutting the nets of 
our people, they were preventing the 
establishment of railways and of local 
communication, and interfering in many 
ways with the territorial right of our 
Colonists. And were we to sit still ? 
“ No,” said the right hon. Baronet, “ we 
were to give instructions to our Naval 
officers to prevent the French from doing 
these things.” But what would be the 
result of that? War. [“No, no!”] 
It was absurd for the right hon. Member 
to interrupt him and to say that it did 
not mean war with France. What was 
the alternative? It was repression—to 
say to the Newfoundlanders—* You are 
a small Colony ; you do not interest us. 
It is true you are the oldest of the British 
Colonies ; but as a pecuniary matter, if we 
strike a balance, we shall not be the 
gainers by your possession ; and under the 
circumstances, if you do not take our 
advice and give way to the French, 
though we admit that you are right and 
the French are wrong, we will not protect 
you, and you must work’‘out this question 
for yourselves.” This was really a most 
important question, on which it was well 
he should clear their minds of cant, and to 
have a clear notion of what their policy 
should be. This was a case in which 
his right hon. Friend would, he 
thought, be prepared to say—* Our 
honour in this matter is concerned, and 
we are bound to accept even the risk of 
war in protecting our Newfoundland 
Colonists.” If the right hon. Gentleman 
said that, he would not say that he (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) should not be inclined to 
support him; but, then, do not let the 
new Radical Party accuse him and his 
friends of being jingoes. The other 
alternative was to say to the Colony— 
“Go, in Heaven’s name, and settle 
affairs with the French!” That was the 
position taken up by the hon. Member 
bebind him. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : No, no! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
did not know whether the hon. Member's 
desire was to repeat his statement. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he ob- 
jected to what the right hon. Gentleman 
was saying about him. He (Mr. Morton) 
had stated in his speech that what he 
desired was that they should approach 
the French Government in a friendly 
way with a view to purchasing their 

Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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rights. He had said that the people of 
Newfoundland had stated distinctly that 
they were willing to pay for these rights, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN aaid, the 
proposals of these amateur diplomatists 
were most ridiculous. The view now 
put was not that put by the hon. Mem- 
ber in his original speech. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
put that view. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, the 
hon. Member proposed that they should 
approach the French Government in a 
friendly way and say—‘ You are abso- 
lutely wrong; you have norights. Now, 
what will you take for your rights?” 
It was well-known that the French 
would not sell their rights ; but if they 
were prepared to do so, it was equally 
certain that any price they put on them 
would be much larger than Newfoundland 
could afford to pay. Newfoundland was 
a miserably poor Colony, with a popula- 
tion of 300,000 or 400,000. But did the 
hon. Member propose to put the ex- 
penditure on the British taxpayer? 
They had seen no inclination on the part 
of the new Radical Party vo spare the 
British taxpayer; but he confessed it 
would be another thing to be carried to 
their credit if they required Parliament 
to pay for the extinction of rights which 
did not exist. This discussion threw 
light on many interesting questions. It 
threw light on the foreign policy of the 
new Radical Party and on their self- 
governing legislative policy and their 
policy with regard to the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament and the veto of the 
Crown. In the case of Newfoundland 
there was an undoubted ard unimpaired 
and indefeasible supremacy of the British 
Crown ; the Imperial Parliament had a 
veto over the legislation of the Colony, 
and yet here was a case in which a small 
Colony refused to carry out the Treaty 
engagements of the Imperial Power, and 
the right hon. Baronet said that he and 
a great number of his friends would do 
everything in their power to prevent the 
Imperial Parliament from exercising the 
supremacy of the British Crown and from 
vetoing the concurrent legislation of the 
Colony. 

*Srr C. W. DILKE : I am loth to inter- 
_ my right hon. Friend, even when he 
refers to me as speaking for the new 
Radical Party, though I have spoken 
simply for myself. I repudiate the sug- 
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gestion that I would back up the Colony 
in refusing to carry out Treaty engage- 


ments. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN aaid, he 
was well aware that the right hon. 
Baronet contended that the French had 
no Treaty right, and that they were 
wrong in their claim. But the position 
of the Government was the reverse of 
that. They admitted the claim of the 
French as a subject of contention which 
they were willing to submit to arbitration. 
How was supremacy to be exercised over 
Newfoundland when they found a 
powerful Party led by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean ready to use all the Forms of the | 
House to prevent it ? 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON aaid, he wished 
to repudiate a great deal that the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham had 
said. He believed that the French had 
Treaty rights ; so did the Colonists, and 
they had no desire to rip up the Treaty. 
They were willing to buy the French 
out. With regard to the practicability 
of this purchase, the right hon. Gentle- 
man ought to know that the United 
States purchased two of their present 
States—one from France and one from 
Spain—and that within recent years 
they had bought a large tract of ter- 
ritory from Russia. Surely the British 
Government could do something of 
the same sort. [Cries of “Divide!” 
It was nonsense to talk of the “new 
Radical Party” as desiring to carry 
out a Jingo policy. They had no 
such desire. What he desired was that 
whatever rights the French had we should 
purchase. There was no question of 
war in the matter, because all these things 
could be settled if the Government 
wished it in an amicable manner. 
— of “Divide!”] The Under 

retary had said that the cases he (Mr. 
Morton) had brought under the notice of 
the Colonial Government were mares’ 
nests ; but judging from the reply of the 
hon. Member he, at least, did not seem 
to think so. The people of Newfound- 
land did not think so. It had 
been admitted that there was something 
in some of the cases; but it was con- 
tended that the matter could only be 
settled by the Government. This was, 





unfortunately, the way in which the 
Colonial Office had generally treated the 
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made they were almost always said to 
be “mare’s nests,” and until they could 
induce the Colonial Office to adopt a 
better mode of dealing with the questions, 
difficulties would be constantly arising. 
[ Cries of “Divide !"] He contended that 
it was the duty of the Colonial Office to 
arrange with the British Admiral as to 
accepting service of writs. He (Mr, 
Morton) had a letter from a Member of 
the Assembly of Newfoundland, in which 
he stated that he had taken out a writ 
against Sir Baldwin Walker, but had 
been unable to serve it because he had 
left the country. Six other cases had 
been sent to him, in one of which the 
claim was for 2,000 dollars; but 
Sir Baldwin Walker, although he had 
been in the country, had evaded 
the service of the writ by only 
coming on shore on Sunday, and 
getting away to his ship before the time 
at which the writ could be legally served. 
He (Mr. Morton) did not wish to concern 
himself in any dispute between the 
Colonial Office and the Admiralty ; but 
he trusted that care would be taken to 
appoint someone in Newfoundland to 
accept service of the writs. [“ Divide !”"] 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The discus- 
sion which has taken place has been no 
doubt interesting and important ; but I 
think it will be felt that it has now 
reached its natural termination. [Cries 
of “Ob!”] I understand there are 
still several questions to be raised under 
the Vote in regard to other Colonies than 
those that have been dealt with, and I 
think the Government might now consent 
to report Progress. [Cries of “No!” 
I beg to move to report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. A, 
J. Balfour.) 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I hope the 
Committee will be disposed to sit a little 
longer. I believe that the other subjects 
to be discussed will not take long, and 
seeing that the Government have obtained 
only two Votes in the past two days— 
the Home Office Vote yesterday, and the 
Vote for the Foreign Office to-day—I 
think the House should go on a little 
longer. [Cries of “No!”] Do hon, 
Members opposite think that one Vote a 
day is a satisfactory rate of doing the 


Colony. Whatever complaints were | large amount of work yet before them ? 
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In these circumstances, I think we should 
go on with Supply. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman appears to think that the 
time which has been occupied on this 
and the preceding Votes had been un- 
reasonably long. If he will look back at 
the record of the proceedings of previous. 
Parliaments he will find that, by com- 
parison, the time which has been occu- 
pied on these Votes has been extremely 
limited. I would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that two days for discussion 
on the Home Office and Foreign Office 
Votes is a very limited amount of time 
compared with that occupied on those 
Votes last year. The Foreign Office 
Vote, which has been closured after four 
hours’ discussion, has usually taken two 
nights ; and it must not be forgotten that 
we have yet to discuss the Report of the 
Supply taken last night. There are many 
important questions to be raised on the 
Votes, and it is only in Supply that 
Members find their opportunity of criti- 
cising the policy of the Government. I | 
do not think there is any desire to discuss | 
unimportant Votes at undue length. All | 
we ask is that discussion shall not be cut 
short by the arbitrary action of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Dealing | 
only with our discussion to-night, I would | 
point out that at least two or three of | 
the important questions which have come 
before us have been raised by the right | 
hon. Gentleman’s own side. I would | 
also point out that Members—notably the | 
hon. Member for Camberwell—who sit | 
on the Liberal side of the House, who | 
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have given notice of their intention to | 
bring forward certain matters under the 
Foreign Office Vote, have left the House 
ynder the impression that there will 
certainly be no opportunity of discussing 
them after 1 o'clock in the morning. 
One question to be raised of which I 
know something myself has to do with 
the Bahamas. I think that out of 
courtesy to hon. Gentlemen who have 
put down these notices we should not | 
attempt to proceed with the Votes at this | 
hour. When we were discussing the conduct 
of business, the Prime Minister, in answer 
to a statement of mine, which was to the 
éffect that under the new Rule it was 
intended by the Government that we 
should sit up every night until 1 
o’clock in the morning, distinetly repu- 


Sir W. Harcourt | 
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My right hon. 
Friend has spoken as though we were 
only going at the rate of one Vote a day. 
I would point out that on Tuesday the 
Government obtained no fewer than five 
Votes, in addition to which they have 
since obtained the whole of the Home 
Office Vote, the Foreign Office Vote, 
and have now pretty well got through 
the Colonial Vote. Most important 
questions have been discussed, including 
Siam, Madagascar, and the raids of the 
Any one of these subjects 
at an earlier period of the Session would 
have been good enough for two days at 
least, whereas we have got rid of half-a- 
dozen in afew hours. Any reasonable 
person who takes note of the number of 
important subjects which have been 


diseussed during the past two days 


will at once be ready to admit 
that no time has been wasted. 
The Government may do what they 
please, but they cannot get this Vote. In 
view of the Opposition, it will only be 
putting the House to unnecessary 
trouble if the Government force us to go 
to a Division. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Member for West ;Bir- 
mingham a short time ago expressed 
his desire to bring forward the question 
of the Bahamas. All that the Govern- 
ment desires is that the right hon. 
Gentleman will bring that question for- 


| ward now. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Not at 


1 o’clock in the morning. 
CommanpvDER BETHELL said, he did 


| not know whether the right hon. Gentle- 


man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was aware of the fact that the hon. 
Member who intended to raise the ques- 


| tion of the Bahamas was not present. 


He had gone away, believing that the 
Vote now under discussion would not be 
passed to-night. He (Commander 
Bethell) and other Members had under- 
stood that after the question of New- 
foundland had been dealt with Progress 
would be reported. He would appeal to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
accede to that course. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Do the 
Government propose to take the post- 
poned Resolution relating to the House 
of Lords to-night ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes. 
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Me. T. W. RUSSELL: That will 
occupy some time. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 43 ; 
Noes 133.—(Division List, No. 297.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer suggested that the 
Motion with reference to which notice 
had been given should be brought on to- 
night. I have already pointed out that, 
as regards the Motion in which one of 
the right hon. Gentleman's own sup- 
porters are interested, it is impossible 
for that gentleman to bring it forward, 
because he has gone home. As regards 
the matter that I am concerned with, no 
doubt its diseussion will not occupy much 
time, but it is a subject when there could 
by no possibility be any reference to it 
in the public Press. The matter con- 
cerns the administration of justice in the 
Bahamas, and it is a subject that is of 
intense interest to the Colony, at all 


events, and which cannot be reported in | 


the Press at such an hour. At all 
events, I do not choose to let it come 


forward without the possibility of its | 


being reported. It is now 25 minutes 
past 1, and the Government have still, 
by the necessities of the case, to deal 


with the Report of Supply, including the | 


matter on which they sustained a defeat 


the other night. I think it is ask- | 


ing too much that we should pro- 
ceed with the ordinary work of Supply. 
Understandings entered into with the 
Prime Minister appear to me not to be 
worth anything at all. He goes away— 
[“ Oh, oh !"]—and his Lieutenants will 
not keep his engagements. [“ Oh, oh !"] 
But I will not press that point. I quite 
understand that the tactics of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are part of the policy of 
bullying the House of Commons. Well, 
we have resisted that before, and I shall 
continue to resist it to the end. Under 
any circumstances I beg to move that 
you, Sir, do now leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: I will not 
discuss the question in the tone adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman, who says 
he does not choose to let the Committee 
discuss a certain subject. Whose lan- 
guage, I should like to ask, is the lan- 
guage of “bullying?” The right hon. 
Gentleman’s is not the tone that I hope 
any gentleman uses on these Benches. 
I only ask, in the interests of all parts of 
the House, and in view of the late period 
of the Session, that hon. and right hon, 
Gentlemen should do what they can to 
facilitate the despatch of Public Business. 
The right hon. Gentleman admits that 
the question on which he desires to speak 
will only occupy a short time, and it 
seems to me, therefore, that his only fear 
is lest posterity should lose the benefit of 
the speech he is prepared tomake. That 
is, no doubt, a very important matter. I 
should be very sorry that future genera- 
tions should not be able to study that 
oration. Informer times we used to con- 
| sider 1 o’clock an early hour, and I am 
| told that in another place, where they 
are not so anxious about the preservation 
| of their orations, they are still debating. 
| If the House of Commons considers itself 
physically weaker than the House of 
Lords, and is so much more solicitous 
about the reporting of its speeches, it will 
| be useless to protract this struggle, and I 
do not propose to do so. I would, how- 
| ever, express a hope that on other occa- 


| sions these questions will be approached 





| in a different spirit from that adopted by 
| the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
| West Birmingham. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I entirely 
share the wish of the right hon. Gentle- 

man that questions of this kind will here- 
after be treated in a different spirit. As 
| the right hon. Gentleman has given way 
| I will not follow him in his extremely 
‘insolent remarks. [Cries of “ With- 
| draw !"") 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I rise to 
| Order. I wish to ask whether the right 
| hon. Gentleman is in Order in describing 
the observations made by a Member as 
| “ insolent remarks ?” 
| *Tue CHAIRMAN: I did not hear 
the words. If the right hon. Gentleman 
did use them they are not Parlia- 
mentary, and I think the right hon. 


“That the Chairman do now leave the | Gentleman will see the necessity of with- 
Chair.”—(Mr. J. Chamberlain.) 
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Question proposed, “ That this House 


great pleasure in withdrawing the ex-/| doth agree with the Committee in the 
pression, in accordance with your ruling, | 
and I will substitute another word which | 


has been admitted to be in Order, and 
say, instead of insolent remarks, venom- | 
ous observations. I must protest— | 
[ Cries of “ Divide ! ”]—against the mis- | 
representation of my language ; and again | 


I say that to treat a question which is of | his w ay to 


the greatest importance and interest to | 


| 


said Resolution.” 


Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, he had 


| intended to ask tke Chancellor of the 


Exchequer if he could not see his way to 
postpone the consideration of this 
Order to next Monday. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had _— seen 
do so he would have 
| complied with the wish of a large num- 


one of our Colonies—[ Cries of “Divide!”] | ber of his supporters in the House. 


—at half-past 1—[“ Divide !]—when | 
there can be—[“ Divide !”]—I say to 
treat the affairs of an important Colony 
—[*“ Divide !"]—I say to allow— 
[* Divide ! *}— 
*Tue CHAIRMAN 


: Order, order ! 


| 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : To) 


allow a matter which interests an im- 
portant Colony—[*“ Divide ! "j-to. be 
discussed at half-past 1 in the morning, 
is to show great want of respect to that 
Colony. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”—put, and agreed 
to. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY--REPORT. 
Resolution [6th September] reported. 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass I. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £56.697, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 





in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries and | 
Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department and | 
Subordinate Offices.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


SUPPLY [5th September ]—REPORT. 

Order read, for resuming Consideration 
of Postponed Resolution, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £22,595, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessaryto defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Offices of the House of Lords.” 





|/means to “another place ” 


There was a feeling abroad that the 
subject of this Vote required a great deal 
of discussion, and that it was ridiculous 
for this popular Assembly to supply the 
to enable it 
to defy and impede their legislation. 
He believed that though they might not 
be able to do it this Session, the time 
was not far distant when the feeling to 
which he referred would assert itself by 
Constitutional methods, and the infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the people would 
be resented by cutting off the Supplies. 
In view of the late hour and the late 
period of the Session, and of .the other 
business the Government had to do 
before they broke up for the short vaca- 
tion, he did not propose to enter at length 
into the subject to-night. At the same 
time, he did not think he would be doing 
his duty if he allowed the Vote to pass 
without attempting further to reduce it. 
Though they carried a reduction in the 
salary of the Clerk of the Parliaments by 
£500 the other evening, there was a 
strong feeling that this official was not 
the worst feature in the long list of 
sinecurists in the House of Lords, and 
that the case of “ Black Rod” was even 
worse. In addition to the salary he 
received as Black Rod, this gentleman 
was on the Pension List as a retired 
Admiral, and was furnished with an 
official residence. 

Sir W. HARCOURT rose to Order. 
It was not at this stage possible to move 
a further reduction of the Vote without 
re-committing the Vote. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 
That Question having been proposed, no 
further reduction can be moved. 

Mr. SEXTON : In view of that, Mr. 
Speaker, I take it that my hon. Friend 
wonld effect the purpose he had in 
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view by dividing against the whole; the people on the part of the House of 


Vote. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he had 
consulted what he had thought was a 
considerable authority on the subject, 
and had been told that he would be in 
Order in moving a reduction; but as 
Mr. Speaker had ruled him out of 





Lords, and not that it was intended to 
deprive the officers of that House of 
any salaries or wages that might be their 
due. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The Govern- 
ment must support the Vote. It may or 
may not be that this House will ever come 
into conflict with the other House of 





Order 

Sir W. HARCOURT: He has not 
ruled that. 

Mr. SPEAKER: A reduction can be 
moved to a Vote on Report ; but in this 
case no Notice of Motion had been given, 
and no hon. Member rose to move; | 
therefore I put the Question, “ That this 


House doth agree with the Committee in | 7 ,.4. 


the said Resolution.” 


Parliament. If it does, this is not the 
way in which the battle will be fought. 
If we have differences to settle with the 
House of Lords, they must be settled in 
a very different manner to reducing the 
Votes for Clerks. The Vote was reduced 
the other night on the gronnd that the 
salaries of the Clerks in the House of 
were too heavy, a view that hon. 
Members may hold very fairly. But I 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was | must protest against the notion that if 
sorry he had not announced his intention | we have a Constitutional issue between 


to the Speaker. He, however, was 


the House of Commons and the House 


willing to accept the situation as itstood. | of Lords it can be fought on such a 
He would adopt the suggestion of his | battle-field as a Vote for the salaries of 


hon. Friend, and signify his protest by 
opposing the entire Vote. 

Sir M. HICKS BEACH said, 
thought it was understood that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would make 
a statement as to the course it was 
intended to take with regard to the reduc- 
tion carried upon this Vote in Com- 
mittee. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I do not think 


there is any course to take except to agree | 


‘to the Report on the Vote as it was 
passed the other night. I have been in 
communication with the House of Lords 
to see what can be done in reference to 
the Vote. 
ment may be made ; but I am notable at 
present to say whether it will be possible. 
All that I am at present able to say is 
that we must take the Vote as passed in 
Committee. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
great pleasure in supporting the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O'Connor.) They 
had stood a great deal during the past 
few months in the shape of threats 
from the House of Lords, and now he 
thought was the time when they must 
do something more than merely re- 
monstrate. It would be understood that 


the Division would be taken as a protest 
against interference with the rights of 


he | 


I hope that some arrange- | 


| Clerks. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : We who 
are Irish Members consider first our duty 
to the people of Ireland. I cannot for- 
| get that before the Home Rule Bill was 
drawn and introduced into this House 
the Leader of the House had the audacity 
to declare in publie that the Bill, what- 
ever it might be, would be rejected by 
the House of Lords. In face of that 
declaration, I consider that any oppor- 
tunity for attacking that institution in 
any form is most opportune. 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said, he wished to point out 
to the hon. Member for Peterborough, 
| who had said that he had no wish to 
\deprive any officers of the House of 
| Lords of the salaries due to them, that 
\if he supported the Motion the hon. 
Member would refuse payment of all 
salaries whatever. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: No; we have 


given a large amount on account. 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS wished 
to say that when the proper time arrived 
he would be prepared to take his share 
in any conflict with the other House if 
the necessity arose, but he agreed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
that conflict should be fought out in some 
different fashion than that now proposed. 
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*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): It is useless to argue with hon. 
Gentlemen who take the line that on 
account of political differences with the 
House of Lords they would refuse to 
vote money towards its establishment. 
But I would ask the House generally to 
consider the somewhat undignified posi- 
tion the House would place itself in if it 
adopts this Motion. Some time ago) 
objections were raised to the salaries of | 
the officers of the House of Lords, | 
and a .Committee of the Lords | 
was appointed by the late Go-| 
vernment to consider the matter. The | 
House of Lords freely entered ‘into the | 
feelings of this House and proceeded | 
to reduce the salaries to the scale of 
the salaries of this House—[ Cries of 
“No!”]—I think it will be found 
that reductions amounting to £7,000 
have been made in the House of Lords, 
and on the expiry of the tenure of the 
present holders of the office the salaries 
will be reduced to the same scale as the 
salaries of corresponding officers in this 
House. I think that every Member who | 
desires to maintain the honour and dignity | 
of the House will vote against the) 
Motion now before us. 

*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): As I 
object to voting a single sixpence to the 
House of Lords for any purpose or under 
any conditions, I will most cheerfully 
support my hon. Friend opposite if he 
goes to a Division. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) 
said, that as the Representative of an | 
agricultural constituency, if the Motion 
went to a Division he would consider it 
his duty in the interests of his constituents 
to protest against the House of Lords by 
voting for the Motion. 














Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 96; 
Noes 63.—(Division List, No. 298.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to amend the Education (Scot- 
land) Acts with respect to the age for 
attendance at School.” [Education 
(School Attendance) (Scotland) Bill 


{COMMONS} 





[Lords.] 
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And, also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act 
to amend Section 10 of ‘The Companies 
(Winding-up) Act, 1890.’” [Companies 
(Winding-up) Bill [Lords.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND AND 
DEAF CHILDREN) BILL. 

That they do not insist on their Amendment 
to the Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf 
Children) Bill, to which this House has dis- 
agreed. 


LAND REGISTERS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
(No, 447.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS BILL.—(No. 199.) 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Second Reading [21st March] 
read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


NAVAL DEFENCE AMENDMENT BILL 

(No, 450.) ‘ 

Considered in Committee, and _re- 

ported, without Amendment ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LONDON (EQUALISATION OF RATES) 
BILL.—(No. 332.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 4) BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) BILL 
[ Lords. ]—(No. 453.) 
Considered in Committee, and _re- 
ported, with an Amendment; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL [Zerds.} 
(No. 457.) 
Read asecond time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


And, it being after One of the clock, 
Mr. Speaker adjourned the House with- 
out Question put. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Two o'clock. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates remsion hu the Member. 








An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates remsion hy the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 8th September 1893. 





Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SCIENCE EXAMINATIONS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY asked 
the Lord President of the Council whether 
the Science and Art Department would 
reconsider the exclusive system of pay- 
ment by results of examination, in view 
of the recent effects of that system and 
the general dissatisfaction of science 
teachers, and would adopt that in use in 
the Education Department of fixed grants 
for scholars properly attending and in- 
structed, supplemented by a system of 
rewards for those who show especial 
merit ? He said, that the present system 
of the Science and Art Department—of 
payment by results for individual scholars 
—pressed very hardly on the teachers in 
the schools, who were not in that way 
adequately rewarded, because it, of course, 
cost as much to teach stupid boys as 
clever ones, and the Department always 
had the power to greatly raise the 
standard for passing, as he believed had 
been done this year. 

*Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBervey): The aid of the Department 
is not granted exclusively on a system of 
payment by results of examination. On 
the contrary, a capitation grant is made 
to both day and night organised scieuce 
schools, provided that the scholar on 
whose account the grant is claimed has 
made 250 attendances in the case of the 
day school and 60 in the case of the 
night school, and passes in a subject of 
science or obtains a higher success in a 
subject in which he has already passed. 
But the Department is aware of the need 
of some modifications in the present 
system of aid, and it is hoped that as the 
Local Authorities under the Technical 
Instruction Act get their schools and 
work better organised the Department 
may be able after a time to extend its 
capitation and fixed grants in lieu in part 
of payments by results; but this must be 
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a work of time. I hope that answer 
will be satisfactory to the right rev. 
Prelate. 

Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY said, 
he wished to thank the noble Earl for the 
answer he had given; but, although the 
grant was called capitation, he would 
point out that it was really only given 
for the scholars who passed with success. 
They must pass in one science, and got 
nothing unless they succeeded in passing 
the examination. It was, therefore, a 
system exclusively of results. He begged 
to give notice that he would draw 
attention to the subject at an early day. 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL.—(No. 256.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp PLAYFAIR said, this was a 
purely technical Bill. It had passed 
through the other House without oppo- 
sition and without a single Amendment, 
and he hoped their Lordships would give 
it a Second Reading. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Playfair.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2" accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House. 


FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
BILL.—(No. 263.) 
THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments. 
Lorp RIBBLESDALE moved formal 


Amendments, which had been agreed to 
in Standing Committee. 


Bill passed, and 
Commons, 


returned to the 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT (PLUM- 
STEAD AND HACKNEY) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv MONKSWELL said, this Bill 
had passed through the House of Com- 
mons. It was not contentious, and 
merely proposed to make two united 

x 
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— separate Local Government 
istricts, on the ground that they ought 
to have complete control and manage- 
ment of their own accounts. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Lord Monkswell.) 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed for Tuesday next. 


Government of 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BIULL. 
(No. 265.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 
[FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
Debate on the Amendment to the Motion 
for the Second Reading, read. 


Debate resumed accordingly. 
*Tue Eart or CRANBROOK: My 


Lords, when I see the serried ranks in 
this Assembly it is obvious that a great 
question is under discussion, and it is 
more obvious, when I see the crowded 
Benches on that side and on this, that 
this is no Party question, but a question 
which concerns the interests of the whole 
country, and on which every patriot is 
called upon and is bound to give an 
opinion. Much has been said upon the 
dispute which has taken place in the 
Liberal Party on the occasion of the 
introduction of this Bill. Far be it from 
me to impute motives of unconscientious- 
ness to one side or the other; but there 
are circumstances connected with the 
change which I think invite attention. 
When people are converted in battalions 
and platoons it causes some suspicion ; 
and therefore it is that it has not been 
for the first time that the name of the 
great magician who effected the wonder- 
ful transformation has been brought into 
a somewhat prominent position. And 
when it is complained that remarks are 
made with respect to that remarkable 
man, it may be said that he has been the 
one great central figure who has appeared 
throughout the whole of this contro- 
versy, working and continuing to work 
in circumstances which must excite our 
wonder as to his physical capacity, as 
well as his intellectual power. My 
Lords, he has been the Colossus, and 
though far be it from me to say anything 
as to those who have told us how they 
came to be converted from their own 
independent opinion, yet I cannot help 
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thinking that he was the Colossus who 


Treland Biil. 


bestrode that narrow world, or that 
Liberal world elsewhere, and though it 
may be that a portion of his Party 
were not influenced by him, yet I think 
it is perfectly clear that, in the 
words of Shakspeare— 

“ The petty men 
Walked under his huge legs and turned about 
To find themselves "— 
in a majority. I will not use 
the painful words with which that 
quotation ends. But, as a matter of 
fact, the change appeared to be coincident 
with the change of a minority into a 
majority and with the exclusion from 
Office into the possession of it. We 
have been taunted with taking a pessi- 
mistic view of the Irish character. I am 
not going to dispute whether the 
optimistic or the pessimistic view is the 
right one ; but it is clear that you must 
take men upon their own statement as 
well as upon the statement which those 
who have been concerned with them 
have made of them; and after all, in all 
concerns and transactions of life, the 
question of character is one which isa 
matter of reputation, and which is 
entered into in every case in which you 
may put persons in a position of trust. 
The confessions which we have had 
have been very interesting. We had my 
noble Friend (Lord Ribblesdale) coming 
forward to give a most extraordinary 
account of his conversion. His was a 
conversion apparently not caused by re- 
pentance for his own sins, but the sins 
which he confessed for others. He made 
full confession of our sins, but he made 
small of his own. He said he was in- 
fluenced by the fact that the majority of 
the Irish Members continued the same 
after the Government had had six years 
of power, and that, therefore, because in 
those six years no change took place all 
hope of proceeding was at an end, all 
hope of treating the Irish in any way 
but the one he now adopts, though there 
is no greater security for the remedy he 
proposes being operative. The other 
ease is that of the noble Earl the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Earl Spencer), 
who told us that he began to have doubts 
in 1885. I do not think that his con- 
version was complete at that time—that 
he had found salvation. But, though 
he began to have doubts, he was at that 
time an advocate, I will not say for 
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violent coercion, but for exceptional laws 
up to the beginning of 1886, within a 
few weeks of the time he took office. 
In May, 1884, at Belfast the noble Earl 
said that English statesmen and the 
English nation would face their enemy 
with a determination not to be beaten, 
and would not give up one point 
or idea in order to maintain the united 
Parliament of England and the So- 
vereignty of the Queen; “I say this,” 
he continued, “not only to the Eng- 
lish and Scottish nations, but to the 
Irish nation.” Does the noble Earl mean 
to say that he had in his mind at that 
moment anything but the Repeal of *« 
Union ? He wasdealing with men who 
were against the Sovereignty of England 
and of the Queen; he was speaking of 
men who were Republicans, who were 
looking forward to a Fenian Republic in 
Ireland, and he knows that there is not 
one of the men whom he now proposes to 
put in trust who was not acting in 
combination with them and receiving 
their active encouragement and support. 
But even in 1886, within a few weeks of 
taking Office, he said that if the clauses 
against intimidation were giveu up the 
power of the National League and 
intimidation would increase to an 
enormous extent, and “ the liberty of Her 
Majesty's subjects in Ireland would be 
destroyed.” Which subjects? The 
liberty of those to whom you say now 
you are going to give unlimited liberty, 
or those whom you are going to put 
in the position of being oppressed by 
those to whom you give that liberty ? 
He added, that it was essential for a 
policy to be pursued by which law and 
order would be restored and maintained 
in Ireland. Last night Lord Rose- 
bery told us that he had then come 
to the conclusion that there ought to be 
no more exceptional laws, though Lord 
Spencer, who knew Ireland, felt that 
there must be such laws in order both to 
restore and maintain order; and said 
you could not rely on any ordinary jury 
in Leinster, Munster, or Connaught. 
These were the terms in which the noble 
Ear! in charge of the Bill spoke at the 
beginning of 1886, within a few weeks 
of the time when we were called upon to 
deal with the Bill of that year. Now, 
the conversion was said to have taken 
place—in consequence of what ? Because 
the Conservatives were in a minority 
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at a period when it was absolutely 
impossible for them to renew any Coercion 
Act, or any exceptional law, because 
there was no time to do it. But they 
went to the country, and when they came 
back in 1886 it is notorious that if there 
was that fear for a short time there was 
not only the intention to bring forward, 
but there was the preparation of measures, 
in order to take care that law and order 
should be preserved in Ireland. We have 
heard something to the effect that induce- 
ments were held out. Where is the 
proof ? Who has been selected as the 
agent of the Tory Party? Who has 
been the person who is supposed to have 
combined with them ? It has been denied 
by a man of the highest honour, one who 
has gone from among us, and no one I 
imagine will impeach the chivalrous 
truthfulness of the late Lord Carnarvon. 
It has been denied by Mr. Balfour in the 
other House in terms which should have 
convinced anyone, and even yet we find 
that the Prime Minister has taken upon 
himself more than once to repeat the in- 
sinuation, if he does not state it as a fact. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Rosebery) 
who spoke last night with so much 
humour, and good humour and candour, 
said that he would not enter into the 
details of the Bill, but that he 
would examine the principle. What 
is the principle of this Bill? It 
is a separate Legislature for Ireland. 
I will not call it a Parliament if noble 
Lords opposite do not like; but do you 
suppose you are going to have a Legis- 
lature in Ireland with power to enact 
laws, and that it will not swell into a 
Parliament? It is a view that is too 
comical ; itis too absurd. I, for my part, 
will never hesitate to express my opinion 
that, though it may be.most important 
to examine the details of the Bill to 
show how insoluble the problem is, the 
very fact of establishing a separate 
Legislature in Ireland gives up every- 
thing, because it puts powers into the 
hands of men who, while they have been 
without a Parliament, have been endea- 
vouring to put themselves into the pos- 
session of power for certain purposes, 
and who when they have a Parliament 
will, undoubtedly, make use of it for the 
extension of their schemes to the utmost 
—for the object which they have iu 
view. Mr. John Stuart Mill said that 
an absolute or qualified separation of the 
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two countries would be a dishonour to 
the one and a serious misfortune to both. 
I hold that opinion very strongly. Then 
Mr. John Bright said (and I agree with 
him)— ‘ 

“Tt is not a question of more or less; I am 
against the establishment of a separate Legisla- 
ture in Ireland, because all the consequences 
will follow, whatever restrictions you may put 
upon them.” 

When we come to the Bill itself, it is the 
produce of the wit of man after seven 
years of incubation. It has been altered 
again and again while it has been before 
Parliament during this year. We were 
told that the Bill of 1886 was dead ; 
that it had no life during the seven 
years. In the meantime, we have had 
no Bill before the country—only the 
question whether there should be a 
Legislature in Ireland or not, and that 
mixed up with a number of other ques- 
tions. In its details this Bill, although 
it is the last, is, in my opinion, the worst 
that has been before us—the last and the 
worst. The great master and magician 
of finance, whose speeches on finance 
have been the admiration of the world, 
produced a scheme which, when it 
eame to be examined, was found to 
be wrong in its calculations to the 
extent of £350,000. It was promised 
that there should be justice and equity 
in finance. I have heard no answer to 
the speech of my noble Friend (Viscount 
Cross) the other night, proving to de- 
monstration that no less than £750,000 
was handed over to the Irish to 
buy our own degradation and submis- 
sion to them. It is difficult to talk of 
these things coolly, they are matters of 
serious import; and it has to be—if I 
may use a coarse expression—rubbed 
into the minds of the people of Great 
Britain that the Irish are not able to 
start on their career without putting their 
hands into our pockets, and being paid 
by us for the degradation of Great 
Britain. And then we were to get rid of 
friction. Why, the friction will be 
greater than ever. Anyone who has 
had much to do with the Treasury knows 
that it is not easy to geton with. When 
they have a Treasury in Ireland, will 
there not be friction between the two 
Treasuries in carrying out the terms of 
this Bill? Even although they might 
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not be unjust in themselves, there may 
be a good deal to make the hair of 
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the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stand on end in dealing with the British 
Treasury, as that of English officials 
often does. There is no finality in the 
scheme of the Bill, as it is to be revised 
at the end of six years ; and under what 
circumstances is it likely to be revised ? 
With regard to the land, there is now an 
abandonment of the second Bill which 
was brought in in 1886, and of promises 
that were made by the noble Ear! (Earl 
Spencer), by Mr. Morley, and in the most 
emphatic terms by Mr. Gladstone. The 
Prime Minister always guards himself in 
what he says, and when his attention was 
cMled to what he had said about obliga- 
tions of honour, he said it was an obliga- 
tion with respect to facts and circum- 
stances which were then existing. I 
know he did say “ the sands are running 
out”; but an obligation of honour 
depends upon its justice and equity, and 
not upon its acceptance or non-acceptance 
at a given time. The offer was founded 
on the strength of the claim that the 
Land Question should be dealt with here 
and should not be left to the Irish Legis- 
lature. I am told—but I have not been 
able to verify the statement by refer- 
ence to Hansard—that in _ the 
other House the Attorney General said 
that if the Land Question were not 
settled by the Imperial Parliament in 
three years the Imperial Parliament 
“would be under an obligation to fix the 
terms and conditions under which it 
should be delegated to the Irish Legis- 
lature.” We have heard nothing of that 
sort from the noble Earl ; and I should 
like to know whether the statement I 
have cited is true or not. If the Government 
are in power, do they mean in three years 
to fulfil the obligation stated by the 
Attorney General on their behalf ? The 
position in which the police are left 
seems to me to be one of the iniquities, 
and also one of the dangers of the Bill. 
It is admitted on all hands that the police 
have been the stay and safeguard of the 
nation. They have been an honest, well- 
contented, well-conducted, and _ well- 
disciplined foree. Now you strike a 
blow at it. It is as if you had stunned a 
man with a blow and then expect him to 
fulfil the duties which he could only 
perform in a state of full health and 
strength. You are destroying the esprit 
of the police. They know that every- 
thing is to be taken from them, and that 
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they are to be deprived of their position 
upon poor and miserable terms. In the 
meantime they are supposed to work 
well under an Executive which is taking 
steps to cripple and destroy them. 
The Lord Lieutenant is to have 
the police under him; but I want 
to know to whom he is going to 
be responsible? I understand he is 
to be responsible to the Irish Execu- 
tive, and, therefore, to the Irish Legis- 
lature ; but he is also to act as represent- 
ing Her Majesty, on the advice of her 
confidential advisers. How is he to 
exercise these two functions with 
decency and dignity? If he thwarts 
his Irish Cabinet they can stop the 
Supplies. What is he to do then? 
Change his Ministry ? But suppose he 
has the same Ministry or one like it 
forced upon him? What a miserable 
position the Lord Lieutenant would 
occupy if a Vote of Censure were in- 
flicted upon him! All these things do 
not seem to have been fully considered ; 
and when a question was asked about 
them in the House of Commons there 
was no one to give a satisfactory answer. 
No doubt there is to be separation be- 
tween the Irish Legislature and the 
military, which is to be under the com- 
mand of the Lord Lieutenant; but if 
the interference of the military be 
required it will be asked for by the 
Local Authorities, and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant must consult his Irish advisers, 
because it will be impossible for the 
Lord Lieutenant to exercise his powers 
without reference to his Ministers and 
his Parliament. And the veto will have 
to be exercised under’ conditions similar 
to those in which the military will be 
employed. Then we come to the 
Exchequer Judges and the Judicial 
Committee. That, with all deference to 
my noble Friend (Lord Playfair), is a 
mere paper protection. . Who is to 
initiate proceedings before the Judicial 
Committee, and who is to be the party 
to argue in these cases before it? And 
who ever heard of cases of abstract prin- 
ciple being referred to a Judicial Com- 
mittee, to settle not a particular case, but 
large questions which are afterwards to 
be disputed in the Courts as to the 
extent of their meaning — what was 
meant by those who gave the judgments ? 
We come to the other limitations and 
restrictions in the Bill. Limitations and 
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restrictions are imperfect bulwarks to 
set up when you have let out the flood. 
They are always swept away. The 
great stream carries with it everything, 
and these smaller things are soon swept 
away. The limitations and restrictions 
will be the subject of continual fret 
and irritation. My noble Friend (Lord 
Swansea), who at so early a period of his 
initiation to this House gave us so solemn 
a lecture last night, in tones which 
showed he was come from a domineering 
Assembly, told us that the Leaders of 
the Nationalist Party would hold high 
office, and that they were not such fools 
us to throw away their office. Suppose 
the people want some extension of power 
and you do not give it them, what 
becomes of your office ? And are there 
to be no rival ambitions in this new 
Legislature, no rivals for supremacy and 
influence—things which men value more 
than most things in life? All Legisla- 
tures, we know, continually strive to 
increase their power, and do you suppose 
the Irish Legislature will not press on 
to get greater powers than it has? 
It is one of those things I should have 
thought were beyond argument. But there 
is a great deal more than that. Those 
gentlemen who are to hold high office 
have given pledges—pledges to evicted 
tenants, to people who entered into that 
criminal “ Plan of Campaign,” of which 
they were the instigators. I do not 
hesitate to say that they have demoralised 
the people of Ireland in making them 
believe they would have anything for the 
asking, all the more if they enforce their 
demands by outrage and crime. From 
the moment the Prime Minister declared 
that the Clerkenwell explosion brought 
the Irish Church within the sphere of 
practical politics Mr. Parnell saw his 
alvantage. He said—* We know how to 
work upon the feelings of the Prime 
Minister ;” and we all know how he 
brought him inte his power. From that 
day the demoralisation of the people has 
ensued, which bas in many instances 
been too much pandered to, and insatiable 
demands will be made when the time 
comes for those who made the promises 
to perform them. Do you suppose that, 
when these meu have to choose between 
being traitors to the people which elect 
them and traitors to you, they will stand 
by you? Do you suppose that the 
Fenian organisation is extinguished in 
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Ireland, and that no pressure will be 
placed upon the Irish Ministers by that 
secret and earnest body? Do you 
suppose that the Irish Americans, the 
“Treland of Retribution,” the larger 
nation of Ireland which is in America, 
will stand still and allow these men who 
have been their agents to fall short of the 
promises they have made in order to get 
the money from America by which alone 
they could carry on their machinations ? 
Of course, this Bill is accepted by the 
Nationalists. Did you ever know a case 
in which aman who wanted to defend him- 
self or to commit a crime would not thank 
you for the weapon you have put into his 
hands ? They know, as we know, that, 
having accepted this proposed Legisla- 
ture, they will have accepted that which 
will give them every opportunity to treat 
it as provisional, and to proceed from 
step to step until there ensues, I do not 
say separation, but that which is worse 
than separation, a dominating Power 
ruling over us in Ireland and elsewhere 
and preventing us from doing justice to 
the subjects of Great Britain who are 
loyal to the Crown. My Lords, is there 
anything to prevent these people from 
enacting that the Plan of Campaign 
shall be a lawful thing for the future ? 
An attempt was made in the House of 
Commons to get ex post facto \aws 
excepted, but it was rejected under that 
dominating influence ; and there is to be a 
power in this Legislature to make any 
ex post facto laws, a thing which is 
not allowed in any way under the 
American Constitution, which may bring 
degradation and rvin upon people who 
have simply done their duty in matters 
connected with the offices they hold. 
These, my Lords, are serious things ; 
and you have to consider whether those 
people who make these pledges and who 
have given themselves over so absolutely 
to the Fenians and Irish Americans 
will be able to resist that powerful and 
enormous pressure which will be put 
upon them. And then the evicted 
tenants. My noble Friend (Lord Swansea) 
said he would be prepared to legis- 
late anything which would protect and 
preserve property. “Ah!” said the 
noble Earl opposite, “too late.” When 
you have given these powers you cannot 
resume them. It is all very well to talk 
of the supremacy of Parliament being 
reserved. My Lords, the supremacy of 
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Parliament has been parted with, abso- 
lute power has been given to the Irish 
Legislature to deal with all questions 
not specifically reserved, and the Parlia- 
ment of England could not without dis- 
honour take upon itself to legislate upon 
those subjects which it had delegated. 
It could legislate, no doubt, for the repeal 
of this measure. It could repeal it ; but 
that, again, is one of those things that 
we cannot look forward to with much 
hope. We cannot suppose that those 
who had been induced to pass this Bill 
would be likely to repeal it, and so thrust 
themselves into difficulties and troubles 
which they are anxious to get out of, 
Now I come to another point, which I 
must dwellupon. The character of these 
men, as painted by themselves, I will not 
quote. Everybody knows what they 
have been. Everybody knows that many 
of them are filled with hostility to this 
country ; that they wished success to 
the Mahdi, to the Afghans, to the Boers, 
when British regiments were commanded 
and constituted by their own brethren, 
and the blood that was shed was Irish 
blood. These are the men to whom you 
are going to give these enormous powers ! 
These are the men you suppose you can 
ever make firm and constant friends of 
England! It has been said by the noble 
Ear! that he did not charge the men who 
were asking for these great powers with 
being criminals, and I think it was the 
Prime Minister himself who said that 
though he charged Mr. Parnell he did 
not extend the charge. Were those 
1,200 men whom you shut up in Ireland 
without trial—were they suspected of 
crime or not? If they were not, a gross 
violation of law was committed ; if they 
were, how dare you now turn round and 
say you never suspected them? You 
cannot get out of the difficulty. You 
imprisoned them without trial, and, having 
done so, you have condemned them as 
guilty of crimes against their country, 
and yet you propose to give them these 
enormous powers. You are told—it has 
been repeated again and again—that this 
measure will give contentment to Ireland. 
We are charged with being pessimistic, 
but could anything be more optimistic 
than the different speeches which have 
been made promising contentment as the 
result of this Bill? We have had 
Memorials from vast numbers of Roman 
Catholies—those who are bold enough to 
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speak out—we have seen Presbyterians, 
Churchmen, and Nonconformists practi- 
cally unanimous against this Bill, and yet 
the part of Ireland which is worst you 
are going to give mastery over the best, 
to put the living under the dead, and to 
assume that that state of things will 
bring about contentment. The noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (the Earl of Rosebery) said at 
Paisley that the statesmen of England 
knew more about Ireland than any por- 
tion of the Irish people. Does the South 
know as much about the North of Ire- 
land as we kuow about the whole of 
Ireland? Yet under the Bill the South 
is to exercise a sway to which it is not 
entitled. The Bill, in short, is an 
attempt to put an inferior Ireland over 
a superior Ireland—a faction over the 
nation—instead of leaving both to 
the mitigating influences of an Imperial 
Parliament which would do justice to 
each—an attempt to set one against the 
other, in continuance of the perpetual 
conflict which has gone on for many a 
long year, and would not be stopped by 
this most wretched measure. Mr. 
Parnell said the Irish had no right to ask 
for more than the restitution of Grattan’s 
Parliament, but it is now proposed to 
give to them not only a Legislature, but 
an appendant Legislature. In the time 
of Grattan’s Parliament you legislated for 
the Empire without any Members for 
Ireland sitting in your Parliament, ex- 
cepting those returned by British con- 
stituencies. Now, for the first time, you 
propose that there shall be an addition 
to our Parliament. It was during Grat- 
tan’s Parliament that Great Britain's 
influence and interest were at stake. 
Lord Rosebery last night, with great 
candour, acknowledged that Mr. Pitt had 
in the circumstances no course open to 
him but to call for the Union; and it is 
notorious that Lord Cornwallis—a most 
genial, benevolent man, and most anxious 
to conciliate the Irish if he could—came 
to the conclusion that nothing could save 
Great Britain unless a Union were estab- 
lished. The noble Earl has given the 
House his reasons, not why this Bill 
should be carried—because he never 
entered into that question of this Bill at 
all—but why something in the shape of 
Home Rule should be offered to the Irish 
people. _He says he wants to give Ire- 


land something that is worth defending. 
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Is it credible that my noble Friend can 
be a party to-a Bill which would prevent 
the Irish from defending themselves or 
anybody else, because they are under this 
Bill prohibited from drilling—from avail- 
ing themselves of naval and military 
resources, and how they are to defend 
themselves or anybody else under those 
circumstances I cannot imagine. Mr. 
Pitt felt that in a case of difficulty Great 
Britain ought to have every rein in its 
own hands, so that it should guide the 
coach, and manage the whole concern, 
so that every influence and power could 
be concentrated in this country, in order 
that there might be no danger from Ireland, 
The noble Earl assumed that, in the 
event of a European war, it was possible 
that those who were now striving to ob- 
tain this measure might, in case it were 
rejected, be so traitorous that they would 
welcome the French or any other nation; 
and he assumed that if this Bill were 
carried they would have something s0 
well worth defending that they would not, 
But it was under Grattan’s Parliament, 
when the Irish had their own Legislature, 
that the Rebellion took place, and when 
disloyalty reached such a height that the 
French, it was supposed, would be wel- 
come in different partsof Ireland. What- 
ever restrictions you may impose, do not 
tell me that in setting up a separate 
Legislature for Ireland you are not in 
substance repealing the Union. Up to 
1886 we have had a consensus of states- 
men who had no doubt whatever of the 
importance of the Union. I happened 
this morning to see a passage in a speech 
of Burke's with which I so entirely agree 
that I should like to quoteit. Of course, 
I do not say this Bill is a separation ; 
but it is the way, in my opinion, to what 
is worse than a separation. He says— 
“ I think, indeed, Great Britain would be ruined 
by the separation of Ireland, but that as there 
are degrees even in ruin it would fall most 
heavily upon Ireland. Ireland would be the 
most completely undone country in the world, 
the most distressed, and in the end the most 
desolate country in the world. Many people in 
Ireland do not know how much depends upon 
her continued connection with this Kingdom.” 
Now, I know we are told that this is 
no repeal of the Union. Do not, my 
Lords, deceive yourselves by words. 
Do not tell me that if you set up a 
separate Legislature, whatever restric- 
tions you put upon it, that you are not 
Daniel O'Connell 
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never spoke of separation; he always 
guarded himself against it, but what did 
Sir R. Peel say? In April, 1834, he 
said— 

“T want no array of figures ; I want no official 

documents ; I want no speeches of six hours 
to establish to my satisfaction the public policy 
of maintaining the Legislative Union. I feel 
and know that the Kepeal of it must lead to the 
dismemberment of this great Empire, must make 
Great Britain a fourth-rate Power in Europe, 
and Ireland a savage wilderness; and I will, 
therefore, give at once and without hesitation 
an emphatic negative to the Motion for 
Repeal.” 
I cannot forbear to recall to the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Spencer) the words 
of one who in my youth exerted a potent 
influence in politics. What did Lord 
Althorp say, a man who was an honour 
to the Party with which he was con- 
nected— 


“ He hoped and trusted that the advocates of 
the Repeal of the Union would never succeed 
in the attainment of their object. No man 
held civil war in greater detestation than he 
did, but he should even prefer that to the 
destruction and dismemberment of the Empire.” 
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By this measure the Government pro- 
pose to give too much from the point of 
view of Great Britain and too little 
from the point of view of Ireland. Lord 
Playfair and other noble Lords who have 
spoken have expressed the opinion that 
the retention of the Irish Members was 
forced upon the Government by the 
Unionist Party. That view, however, 
has not been supported by any scrap of 
proof. For my own part, I have always 
said that the only good thing in the Bill 
of 1886 was the plan for excluding the 
Irish Members. They were excluded in 
the time of Grattan’s Parliament, and 
why should they be included now? But 
the reduction of the Irish Representatives 
in the House of Commons to 80 is, in my 
opinion, tantamount to an admission that 
the present number of 103 is a dispro- 
portionate amount of representation to 
have given to the Irish, Why they 
should have 183 Representatives, for 
that is what it comes to, as I shall show 
presently, I do not understand. We 
were told, I think by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, that Mr. Glad- 
stone shares the objections which we feel 
to the retention of 80 Members. 

Tae Eart or ROSEBERY : I only 
said that Mr. Gladstone had indicated 
— clearly his preference for the other 
plan. 
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agree with the noble Earl. Mr. Glad- 
stone has the most extraordinarily open 
mind respecting these matters that any 
great statesman could have. In 1886 he. 
certainly said that he would “ never be 
a party” to the retention of the Irish 
Members. He may have changed his 
mind on the point, but I doubtit. How- 
ever, he has inflicted upon this country 
a plan which he himself admits to be 
“an anomaly,” and which is an invita- 
tion “ to intrigue” and “a great danger.” 
Mr. Morley, at Newcastle, urged upon 
the people the importance of excluding 
the Irish Members from the British 
House of Commons, and yet he has 
now voted for the Third Reading of 
a Bill which contains the very provision 
which he then protested against. What 
did Mr. Morley say about this plan of 
retention ?— 

“TI do not care what precautions you take ; 
I predict that there is no power on earth that 
can prevent the Irish Members in such circum- 
stances from being in future Parliaments what 
they have been in the past, and what to some 
extent they are in the present—namely, the 
arbiters and masters of English policy and 
English legislative business, and of the rise 
and fall of British Administrations.” 


Is it not atrocious that the two men who 
have condemned the plan of retention in 
terms like these should have induced the 
House of Commons to pass a measure in 
which that very plan of retention is em- 
bodied ? In passing, I would ask how 
the election business arising out of the 
return of these 80 Members is to be 


managed. You have made no provision 
in the Bill for the trial of Election 


Petitions. Then I should like to know 
whether the Irish Members are to be 
exempted from considering Private Bills 
in Committees, or are they to form part 
of Committees on Private Bills relating 
to England only? All these things 
must be considered. Consider what will 
happen if this plan of retention is 
preserved. The 80 Members will be 
returned, not by the same number of 
constituencies, but practically by the same 
voters as the 103. The 103 Members of 
the Irish Legislature will be reinforced 
by the 80 Representatives. The bulk of 
the 103 Members in the Irish Parliament, 
and the 80 Irish Members in the Imperial 
Parliament, will have one and the 
same Leader, and all the subjects 
which are excluded from the cogni- 
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sance of the 103 Members in Dublin 
will be raised by the 80 Members here. 
And this is the way in which you pro- 
pose to get rid of the friction caused 
by Irish Business in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. You are going to create a power 
which will dominate you in that Par- 
liament. The Government say that if 
these privileges are granted the Irish will 
be checked in their actions by a sense 
of responsibility. It is at this point that 
the question of the character of the men 
to whom you propose to entrust these 
powers becomes so important. Mr. 
Bryce, when writing philosophically 
about the American Constitution, said— 
“The chief lesson which a study of the more 
vicious among the State Legislatures teaches us 
is that power does not necessarily bring respon- 
sibility in its train.” 
Now, to this proposed legislation Great 
Britain has not given its assent. The 
Union was a Treaty, and now you propose 
to repeal it, and to inflict degradation 
upon England. The Prime Minister, I 
know, boasts that he is a Scotchman ; 
but I think that he, who was born and 
educated in England, and who owes 
so much politically to England, might 
have hesitated to declare that this coun- 
try, which had resisted his imperious will, 
“required discipline.” He writes to an 
American—not one of the chief and best 
of Americans, but a man who has written 
of this country in a hostile manner—and 
says that “ England requires disciplining,” 
and so he devises a plan under whieh he 
gives us the off-scouring of the Irish Par- 
liament, such as they may choose to send, 
in order to extort further concessions to 
the Irish Nationalists. The Prime 
Minister has said that * Great Britain was 
entitled toa voice on this question.” She 
has given utterance to that voice. In 
1887 the right hon. Gentleman said that 
the retention of the Irish Members was 
“a British question,” and not an Irish one; 
yet it has been carried by the Irish vote 
against the whole of Great Britain. 
Now, my Lords, in the final issue, we are 
told that we are 33,000,000 to 3,000,000, 
and that we can reconquer Ireland. 
Well, I think Mr. Gladstone is hardly 
the general who could undertake the 
reconques: of Ireland. After all, these 
concessions have been made to Ireland 
by a cowardly surrender: the idea of 
reconquering her is so preposterous 


and absurd that it does not require 
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discussion. I am told, my Lords, that 
statistics show that Ireland has been im- 
poverished since the Union. There is 
abundant evidence that Ireland has grown 
in riches, and would grow in quiet if you 
would allow your own Acts to operate. 
You keep passing Acts of Parliament, 
and then, like children growing flowers, 
you take them up by the roots to see 
how they are going on. The remedy 
you have proposed is worse than the 
disease ; it will poison the two countries, 
and bring about constant friction and con- 
stant animosity and struggle. Now, my 
Lords, I will say one word about this 
House, of which I have the honour to be 
a Member. It is a second House, and a 
part of the Parliament of this country. 
Your Lordships have your rights, as 
large, except in finance, as those enjoyed 
by the House of Commons. Though not 
a Representative Body, I admit, it 
is your Lordships’ duty to examine 
all questions that come before you, in 
view, not only of your rights, but of the 
expediency and policy of your action. 
Unfortunately, there is no question in 
polities which comes before us in an ab- 
stract condition. It is always weighted 
with circumstances which you have to 
take into account. We are taunted in 
the other House for speaking of the pro- 
ceedings of that House, as if it was not a 
question before us. But, my Lords, we 
are part of the Parliament of England, 
and we have a right and duty to see that 
that Parliament, so far as we are con- 
cerned, does its duty ; and we have a 
right to look at and comment upon the 
action of the other House if it evades 
Parliamentary law and resorts to ex- 
pedients which we believe to be false and 
fatal in themselves, injurious to Parlia- 
ments in all parts of the world, and to call 
forth a despotism in Parliaments, whick: 
is equally abhorrent as despotism in in- 
dividuals. We are callel upon to try 
this question as upon our honour and as 
men who are interested in a peaceful, 
happy, and contented Ireland; and I 
venture to say for myself and those who 
act with me that we are not less in- 
terested in a peaceful, happy, and con- 
tented Ireland than noble Lords oppo- 
site. I am, to a certain extent, 
deeply and personally interested in 
Ireland; but I do not think it right, 
because a child or a lunatic desire a torch 
or weapon, to put it into their hands. 
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This Bill is one which the Government 
themselves admit will not be final. It is 
a Bill provisional in many most important 
particulars, and if passed must come on for 
reconsideration. We agree that we have 
solemn duties in connection with Ireland. 
You despair ; we hope. You have given 
up; we are faithful to our Imperial 
destiny, and believe, though it may take 
time, that we have the means to redress 
every grievance of which Ireland can 
complain. Now, my Lords, I will con- 
clude by quoting some words of that 
great Tribune of the people, as he was 
called by the noble Earl (Lord Rosebery), 
Mr. Bright, as they exactly express my 
feelings— 

“Save its population (Ireland’s) from the 
future conduct of the men who are answer- 
able for much of its present sufferings and for 
all the disorder by which it is now afflicted and 
disgraced. There are 2,000,000 of loyal people in 
Ireland. Let us be firm in our resolve; and if 
it be possible—as I believe it is possible—save 
them for expulsion from the guardianship of the 
Crown of the United Kingdom and from the 
shelter and the justice of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.” 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuE._): My Lords, I have listened 
with interest and admiration to the 
speech of the noble Earl who has just 
sat down. I shall have some difficulty in 
following him, because I cannot but feel 
deeply conscious thut, while he has been 
speaking the sentiments of vast multi- 
tudes of noble Lords within this House, 
Iam going to advocate a cause which 
here has few friends, and I must neces- 
sarily come in conflict with the sentiments 
and opinions of many noble Lords present. 
[ shall, at all events, endeavour so to 
conduct the argument which I have to 
put before your Lordships as to avoid 
saying a single word which may stir sus- 
ceptibilities any further than is absolutely 
necessary. I have been struck with the 
constant repetitions throughout this De- 
bate of the statement that no arguments 
have been adduced in favour of the mea- 
sure now before your Lordships. I do 
not wonder that such expressions should 
come from noble Lords who come here 
from Ireland. I think it is not unnatural 
that a measure in which they are so 
deeply interested, and which must stir 
natural prejudices, should have been re- 
garded by them mainly from one point of 
view ; but I confess I am astonished that 
noble Lords who have been Liberals, 
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and who call themselves Liberals still, 
although they may deem the dangers of 
a measure of this description as being too 
weighty to be encountered, nevertheless 
fail to see how much there is in it, and 
must be in it, to commend it to those im- 
bued with Liberal principles. I say 
there has been a failure to recognise this, . 
because we have heard from more than 
one, in effect though not in words, this 
description of the measure :—That it is 
the mere offspring of the self-will of a 
fanatic who has lost his head, accepted 
by subservient Colleagues who have lost 
their principles. [ Opposition cheers.] I 
accept those cheers as a proof that the 
minds of noble Lords calling themselves 
Liberals who can thus view this measure 
have not been addressed to the arguments 
which with all unprejudiced persons will 
weigh in the consideration of the ques- 
tion. The noble Duke who moved the 
rejection of the Bill said that it was the 
duty of statesmen to forecast the future 
effect of any measure that was proposed, 
I agree; but there is another condition 
just as rigorously required by. <tatesman- 
ship, and that is that before forecasting 
the future you shall have weighed the 
arguments on both sides, and that you 
shall have examined the arguments which 
are opposed to your natural prejudices 
and preconceived opinions or traditional 
policy with as much care and scrutiny, 
and give them as full and fair weight as 
the arguments that are on the other side. 
The noble Duke commenced his speech 
by sweeping on one side as wholly irrele- 
vant the references made by Lord Spen- 
cer to the history of the connection be- 
tween England and Ireland since the 
Union. I confess that when we con- 
sider what is the matter with which 
we are now dealing, it is a most 
astounding proceeding to treat that his- 
tory as irrelevant. What is the question 
vow before your Lordships but this— 
whether any arrangement concerning the 
Parliamentary relation of the two coun- 
tries arrived at at the beginning of the 
century is to remain untouched, or whether 
events have shown that the time has 
come when it is expedient, in the interest 
of both countries, that a change should 
be made? Is it possible rationally to 
arrive at an answer to such a question as 
that without looking to see what have 
been the fruits of the measure whose 
continuation or alteration is now in ques- 
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tion? The Act of Union has been 
treated by many who have spoken in this 
Debate almost as if it were a divine in- 
stitution and as if it were to be regarded 
with a reverence which made it almost 
blasphemy to say a word against or trea- 
son to suggest that it should be altered. 
And yet, afterall, it was an arrangementar- 
rived at not so very long ago, and, although 
I do not for a moment question the great 
ability of the statesmen by whom that 
measure was advocated and passed, I do 
not think anyone will contend that they 
were infallible. I am not going into an 
inquiry how that measure came to be 
passed in Ireland.. It undoubtedly was 
passed in this country in a time of great 
national emergency, and, indeed, of im- 
minent crisis. Even at that time of 
danger and emergency there were not 
wanting noblemen in this House of ex- 
perience and judgment who believed it to 
be a mistake. Lord Fitzwilliam, in 
the Debate in this House, contended 
that— 

“Tt would weaken instead of strengthening 

the means of resistance to the enemy.” 
And he added another statement which is 
not without its interest and importance 
in relation to the Parliament of Ireland. 
He said— 

“The House had the experience of ages ; 
that the dangers apprehended from a separate 
Legislature had not arisen.” 

What were the objects in view at that 
time? For my part, I think that it is 
quite compatible with the belief that the 
circumstances of that time demanded that 
arrangement to believe now that the cir- 
cumstances of our time may demand a 
modification of it. There is one most 
important circumstance in the relative 
positions of the two countries which 
must not be lost sight of. The closer 
means of communication to which the 
noble Earl who has just spoken has 
alluded have afforded facilities and powers 
which did not then exist in this country 
in relation to Ireland. Further than that, 
at that time the population of Ireland 
was one-third of the population of the 
United Kingdom. The population of 
Ireland is now only one-eighth of the 
population of the United Kingdom ; and 
I am by no means sure that if the con- 
ditions which exist to-day had existed at 
the begiuning of the century Mr. Pitt 
would have been in favour of the Act of 
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Union which he carried out. Therefore, 
is seems to me it is not in the slightest 
degree a slight on the memory or state- 
manship of Mr. Pitt that one should be- 
lieve that the arrangement then arrived 
at was in need of modification. What 
were the expectations and anticipations 
held out to those who advocated that 
measure ? They hoped and believed that 
it would weld the peoples of the two 
nations into one. It has become 
now a ground for sneering when there 
is any talk of the “union of 
hearts.” But the idea is not a new one, 
The words almost were used in the dis- 
cussions on the Act of Union. “ United 
hearts’ was what people were led to 
expect by some of the speakers as the 
effect of the Union. It was expected, 
too, that it would bring about a state of 
things without which good government 
does not exist. I should like to quote 
the words that were used by a noble Earl 
in this House as to what is essential to 
good government. 

“Good government,” he said in these 
Debates, “should carry with it the confidence, 
affection, and ready zeal of the people.” 

There were, no doubt, at that time those 
who doubted whether these hoped-for 
results could be achieved. We are able 
to-day to determine whether they have 
been. What is the condition of things 
we find? The Union under that Act 
has continued for 93 years, and to-day 
and during the last few days from almost 
every speaker in this Debate in opposi- 
tion to the measure we have heard 
references to the loyal minority of Ire- 
land. What is this but a confession that 
there is a disloyal majority? [Cheers 
and counter cheers.| Noble Lords cheer. 
I will deal with the question how this 
came about, and what is the cure for it. 
But are noble Lords satisfied with that 
condition of things ? What does it mean 
—a disloyal majority ? That there are 
some millions of our fellow-subjects in an 
island close beside us who have been 
subject to the Rule of Her Majesty and 
her predecessors for years, who are 
opposed to the rule under which they live, 
who desire its change, who resent the 
measures that are adopted towards them, 
and who believe that they are being 
wronged. I believe that that is the only 
spot within the broad dominions of the 
Queen, with the numberless forms of 
government under which her subjects 
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live, and with the myriads of which they 
consist, where such a state of things 
could be possibly found. [Cheers.] Is 
that not a momentous fact ? Noble Lords 
cheered it as though they were rather 
pleased with it, as though it was nota 
thing to be ashamed of and bitterly 
repented. That is the condition of 
things which we find after all these 
years, I will not say as the fruit, but 
following upon and succeeding this Act 
of Union; and all I am contending for 
is this—that what ever else it has done it 
has not produced that condition of con- 
tentment, it has not secured those con- 
ditions of good government which we 
hoped for it, and anticipated for it, and 
for which in the main it was passed. I 
think that the British Parliament, as a 
piece of legislative machinery for Ireland, 
has been a failure. I think it has not 
quickly enough discerned Irish wants. It 
has turned a deaf ear to them often when 
they have been urged before Parliament. 
It has delayed too often, cruelly and 
wrongly, the redress of serious grievances, 
and it has naturally stirred up, and 
inevitably stirred up, a_ feeling of 
hostility to the institutions of this 
country. I should like, before I pass 
from that, to allude to one sentence of 
the noble Earl. He says— 

“ You told us in 1870 this measure was to be 
a satisfactory solution ; you told us in 1881 that 
that measure was to be a satisfactory solution. 
We find none of them a satisfactory solution.” 
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Just what I contend. We have never, 
in the British Parliament, sufficiently 
understood Ireland tosecure a satisfactory 
solution, and consequently when the 
Irish have told us that what we believed 
was solving the question would not solve 
it, we passed the measure that suited our 
opinions, and that was consonant with 
our ideas, and we found by bitter expe- 
rience that they were right and that we 
were wrong. These are the measures 
which have been from time to time 
passed. They have been varied by ¢o- 
ercive legislation which became necessary 
and I admit always is necessary when 
you have discontent or to suppress revolt 
against your institutions of the descrip- 
tion I have referred to. I know it has 
become the fashion nowadays to speak of 
Coercion Acts as though they were rather 
magnificent legislative achievements of 
which we have no reason to be ashamed. 
That wasnot the language used by the 
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statesmen of either Party until recently, 
We are reproved for expressing some- 
times hostility to or dislike of Coercion 
Acts, and it has been suggested that you 
cannot be opposed to them unless you are 
in sympathy with criminals or crime. 
That was not the attitude of states- 
men of either Party in the earlier 
generations of this century. Coercion 
Acts were always introduced under 
pressure of extreme urgency, to meet a 
condition of things which were very 
critical, and passed only for a time— 
avowedly only justifiable on account of 
the critical situation, avowedly to be 
repealed the moment the situation became 
no longer serious. Now, we have so far 
advanced that we have come within the 
last few years to pass a permanent Co- 
ercion Act for Ireland, and we consider 
that, circumstances having brought us to 
pass once for all a permanent Coercion 
Act for Ireland, it is really a triumph 
of legislativeachievement for that country. 
I have been astonished at some of the 
language used with regard to this legis- 
lation. I admit that Coercion Acts often 
are necessary. I believe that whenever 
you do not or cannot satisfy the just 
aspirations of the people and make them 
content with the government under which 
they are living, Coercion Acts, or some 
form of coercion, are necessary; but I 
none the less hate the process, believing 
that the necessity for Coercion Acts proves 
that there is «a disease which seeks a 
remedy. Coercion Acts are spoken of as 
light things. What do they mean? 
You take away in regard to Ireland some 
of the safeguards which the wisdom of 
our ancestors has placed on the adminis- 
tration of justice in England for the pro- 
tection of the people from wrong, hard- 
ship, and unjust treatment. Are those 
safeguards of no concern here? Would 
we endure, is there an English Minister 
who would dare to propose for England 
a measure such as we passed for Ireland ? 
An English Minister dared not do so, be- 
cause he could not pass it. It would be 
impossible in the state of things existing 
here that such a Bill should ever become 
alaw. It can be passed for Ireland, be- 
cause the British Parliament by British 
votes take away the safeguards in Ire- 
land where we are not subject to the law. 
I do not say that it may not be necessary 
to do so; but I will never fail to utter 
my protest against the view that it is a 
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light matter or one of small moment. 
When it is said that these Acts are 
only passed against those who are not 
law-abiding and who will not conform to 
the law, has not that been made a justi- 
fication of every tyrannous form of go- 
vernment and law ? Are we not always 
told—*“ Keep within the law; say and 
do nothing to which the Government can 
object, and then these laws will not touch 
you”? That has never been considered 
a sufficient justification ; and, moreover, 
Ido not believe that those safeguards 
can be removed without the risk of in- 
justice. My noble and learned Friend 
said that there had been no cases where 
people under the Coercion Acts had re- 
ceived injustice. I donot believe it. I 
am satisfied myself that there were cases 
in which injustice was done for want of 
those safeguards on which we here rely. 
I think it is established by these two cir- 
cumstances with which I have dealt that 
there is a disease which has not been 
cured either by your bribes from time to 
time—for that has been the form of 
some legislation—or at another time by 
your Coercion Acts. The disease still 
exists. What has led tothe discontent 
which exists ? I think it is quite possible 
that if measures which were passed late 
had been passed earlier discontent might 
not have been what it is. But I think 
that this discontent, which has been 
caused by the consciousness that the 
legislation of the British Parliament has 
not succeeded in producing happiness and 
prosperity, has naturally united itself 
with national sentiments and aspirations. 
I do not see how it can be doubted that 
there does exist in Ireland among the 
majority of the people a desire for some 
distinct national life. Every circum- 
stance to which I can look in the course 
of the present century seems to me to 
conclusively prove it. My noble Friend 
(Earl Cowper) said that the ery for 
Home Rule was a modern one, that it 
only began in 1870, that before that 
time it was Fenianism, and before that 
Repeal. I agree. It has taken many 
forms, and it would be a_ superficial 
view to treat these as separate things ; 
the same principle underlays them all. 
Whether it be Home Rule, or Fenianism, 
or Repeal of the Union, it was the same 
ery and desire for a means of self- 
government which would enable the 
people to bring, as they believed they 
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could bring, to themselves the prosperity, 
contentment, and happiness which we 
have failed to bring to them. It is said 
—“ How can you expect to satisfy the 
Irish with a plan of Home Rule when 
you say they have desired something so 
much more extensive than that— 
Fenianism, or it may be Repeal ?” Have 
we not seen instances in which there has 
been a cry for a more extended form 
of national life which has yet been 
satisfied with a narrower? Did Hun- 
gary, when she agitated for years and 
fought, seek that arrangement which now 
prevails and under which she possesses 
he autonomy? She sought something 
more than that; and even when the 
present arrangement was entered into 
there were some holding extreme views 
who retired dissatisfied and disgusted 
because she had not got more. But, 
nevertheless, the arrangement has brought 
satisfaction, and contentment, and peace ; 
and those who demanded and insisted 
that more ought to be obtained became 
diminished in numbers and less important 
as time went on. I see no reason to 
suppose in any instance that a smaller 
satisfaction of demands which have been 
made may not bring contentment. It is 
said that the tendency of the time is 
towards national consolidation, while this 
measure tends to separation. I do not 
for a moment deny that the tendency of 
time has been towards national consolida- 
tion; but there has been another prin- 
ciple, which side by side with this 
national principle has been more and 
more coming into force and operation, 
and that is the principle of decentralisa- 
tion of local autonomy. Perhaps in the 
greatest instance of national consolida- 
tion which we have seen in our time— 
the Empire of Germany—that national 
consolidation has been found not incon- 
sistent with the completest local 
autonomy. Is there anyone who believes 
that if another course had been taken, if 
the separate Parliamentary Governments 
of those portions of Germany which now 
form the Empire had been taken from 
them, and an attempt had been made to 
govern a united Germany, or administer 
its laws and legislate for it through a 
united Parliament, Germany would have 
been stronger to-day than she is? On 
the contrary, the national consolidation 
would never have taken place. Germany, 
which is an Empire not wanting in 
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strength, an Empire not disregarded 
by her foes, would not have been 
the Empire she is to-day. The 
conclusion to which these facts seem 
to me to point is that the only hopeful 
policy in regard to Ireland is a policy 
which shall seek to satisfy those desires 
and aspirations which she recognises, 
and which would enable Ireland to 
govern herself and manage her own in- 
ternal affairs. I may be asked—Why 
do you think this is a hopeful policy ? 
As far as I see, no other policy has been 
suggested which holds out the slightest 
hope. I say it is a hopeful policy 
because, as far as I know, wherever you 
have given to those who have been dis- 
contented and who have felt the yoke 
of Parliamentary Government under 
which they lived, a freer system, wher- 
ever you have recognised their desires 
and conceded them, you have brought 
contentment and peace. Now it is said 
that our conversion to these views has 
been very sudden. I do not know that 
it necessarily follows, because a conversion 
is sudden, it is therefore either mistaken 
or insincere. But if it were so, it would 
prove that Catholic Emancipation was 
a blunder, and that the policy of Free 
Trade was a mistake. Talk of sudden 
conversion! I was refreshing my recol- 
lection a day or two ago with reference 
to the passing of Catholic Emancipation, 
and I came across this passage in The 
Annual Register— 

“The Duke of Wellington in December bad 
written inexpress words that he saw no prospect 
of a settlement of the question ; that it was im- 
possible to expect men to consider it dispas- 
sionately and to come to an ultimately satis- 
factory conclusion, and that it had better for a 
time be buried in oblivion.” 
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The writer proceeds— 


“ When the Duke of Wellington thus declared 
on December 11 that he saw no prospect of a 
settlement, what man could imagine that he had 
already decided forthwith to force it to a settle- 
ment? When he expressed the opinion that it 
ought to be buried in oblivion, would it not be 
a deep insult to the understanding and honesty 
of his grace to imagine that he meant by that 
the instant agitation of the question before 
Parliament, and that, too, as a Government 
measure ?” 


Your Lordships will recollect the lan- 
guage used in the other House, especially 
with respect to Sir Robert Peel’s action 
on the Corn Laws. And yet these men 


live now in the admiration, esteem, and 
veneration of their countrymen ; and I 
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prophesy that the time will come when 
those who now receive the same measure 
of abuse will not be regarded the worse 
for it by their countrymen, who will 
recognise the benefits of their action. I 
invite your Lordships’ attention to the 
situation in 1885. A Franchise Bill had 
been passed, and there was about to be an 
election, and in the House of Commons 
this statement was made by the Leader 
of the House and of the Conservative 
Party, speaking on behalf of the Go- 
vernment— 

“ You have now given this large measure of 
franchise. It is inconsistent with that measure 
to govern the people of Ireland by the old 
method of coercion.” 
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I think that was a momentous statement. 
It indicates to my mind, as it could only 
indicate, jone thing—that at last there 
was a search being made to find some 
other method of governing Ireland. For 
inasmuch as Ireland needed to be go- 
verned, and you were not going to 
govern her by jcoercion, how were you 
going to govern her? There was 
obviously an idea of some other policy, 
and that could only have been a policy of 
conciliation ; and there could have been 
no policy of conciliation which did not 
take the direction of somethiug in the 
nature of Home Rule. But that is not 
all. Do not let me be misunderstood. 
I am not for a moment using this argu- 
ment as a charge against the Conserva- 
tive Party that they inteaded to advocate 
Home Rule. My argument is that they 
themselves were looking, and announced 
to the country that they were looking— 


and were so _ understood by the 
country and by us—for some 
other means of governing Ireland. 


That was followed by another momentous 
event. There was an interview between 
Lord Carnarvon—the Viceroy of Ireland 
—and Mr. Parnell, of whose character 
and sayings we have heard a great deal 
during this discussion. Could anyone 
fail to see that, after such a declaration 
had been made and after such an inter- 
view had taken place, there were circum- 
stances which must stir the thoughts of 
any man on this question and compel his 
attention to the inquiry—“ Are we to go 
on with the old system of coercion, or are 
we to adopt some other means?” There 
were then 85 Nationalists returned to 
Parliament; there was an indication 
under this free franchise of the opinion of 
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the great majority of the Irish people. 
What wastobedone? Itissaid that states- 
men one after the other had approved the 
Union and defended it. Undoubtedly 
they did. I do not suppose that there is 
anybody who would not prefer to leave 
untouched the Act of Union, if that Act 
were regarded with equal affection and 
esteem by the whole of the British 
Islands. It has been one of the conditions 
of political life in this country that when- 
ever measures have been passed, though 
they were distasteful to a large minority, 
they have been accepted and honestly 
acted upon. And so it would naturally 
be with the Union. No statesman would 
rashly or readily attempt to disturb a 
settlement so solemnly arrived at. But 
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autumn a Liberal majority of 86—a 
majority such as was only balanced if all 
the Irish Members, from Ulster and all 
parts, together voted with the Conserva- 
tive Party. What had the Liberal Party 
with such a majority as that to fear ? 
Why did they need to buy the Irish 
votes ? They would only need them if 
they were unitedly thrown in support of 
the Conservative Party. If all the Irish 
Members did not support the Conserva- 
tive Party, the Liberals would have an 
ample majority. Could we suspect that 
the Tory Party would attempt to buy the 
Irish vote, or that they would try to 
bring about such a combination of Irish- 
men of all Parties as to defeat the Go- 


'vernment which had so large a majority 


there often comes in national life, as in| 


individual life, a crisis. You have trodden 
a path unquestioningly for years, until 
you are compelled to face the question— 
Are you taking the right road? It is 
easy to walk in the accustomed way ; it 
is very unpleasant to face the question- 
ings and difficulties that arise when you 
begin to doubt whether you are on the 
right road or not. It is much easier to 
dismiss the doubts. But there comes a 
time when you can dismiss them no 
longer, and you are obliged to face the 
problem. This was the case with many 
in 1885 ; and it was certainly the case 
with me. It isa great delusion to sup- 
pose that the minds of people in England 
were never stirred about Home Rule 
until Mr. Gladstone brought the matter 
forward. I do not know whether others 
had my experience; but I represented 
a constituency in which there were many 
working men; and I know that there 
were many who had misgivings, and 
more than misgivings, as to the policy of 
coercion in the Parliament of 1880-1884. 
I was asked at various times by one and 
another whether it would not be possible 
to give to the Irish Home Rule. They 
saw that you never could govern the 
Irish without coercion unless you made 
some concession, and the mind of the 
English democracy was turning in this 
direction—that there was no reason why 
you should not give the Irish some form 
of Home Rule instead of coercion. It is 
said that the change took place to 
bay the Irish vote. What was the 
situation ? At that time the Con- 
servative Party were in Office. There 
had been returned in the previous 


from Great Britain? I admit that a 
change of this kind cannot be made with- 
out danger. I have never shut my eyes 
to the weight of the arguments which 
may be adduced against such a change. 
I have pondered and looked at them 
from every point of view; and I feel 
that they are of serious gravity, and that 
they well deserve to be considered. Ido 
not regard it as a light thing. I think 
that any statesman or body of men who 
attempted to lead the country to a change 
of this description with a light heart and 
in any other spirit than one saturated 
with the conviction of the importance of 


' the change would be very foolish—would 





be mad. But when I say that I fully 
realise all the dangers of such a change, 
I must ask—Is there no danger in leay- 
ing things as they are? We have had 
painted to us pictures of the dangers 
which may arise from a change such as 
this ; but there has not seemed to be, in 
the mind of any single speaker who has 
addressed your Lordships, the dimmest 
consciousness of the dangers which exist 
in the present state of things. There is 
scarcely an instance you can bring to 
prove the gravity and danger of the 
change which does not equally prove the 
danger of leaving matters as they stand. 
The whole basis of the pictures which 
have been drawn by those who have 
preceded me rests upon this—that after 
this Bill passes Ireland will be discon- 
tented, and anxious to throw off the 
English yoke. But if things are left 
alone, will not the danger be then just as 
much ? It would be there in its most 
serious form. I have spoken of the 
national aspirations and desires of a large 
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body ot the Irish people ; but I have not | and Ireland. I, at all events, do not 


spoken of the sympathy with those feel- | believe it. 


ings which exist in the tens of thousands 


of Irishmen scattered not only throughout | 


Her Majesty’s dominions, but in all parts 
of the world. Is there no danger in such 
a state of things? —a_ discontented 
people in Ireland, a multitude sympa- 
thising with them in America, gold pass- 
ing freely between the two countries. 


Are there never times when our 
relations with America become cri- 
tical? How can we shut our eyes to 


pretend that all 


the danger, and 
There 


is peace when there is no peace ? 
is this added 
sympathies of vast multitudes of Ameri- 
cans who are not Irish, who have no 
connection with the Irish, and who in a 
sense may be said to have no love for 
them, are nevertheless strongly with 
them in their demand for autonomy. 
The existence of that sympathy, the 
belief that wrong is being done, and that 
a demand that might be conceded is 
being refused—these are most important 
factors in considering the situation. If 
a concession be made which is felt to be 
just and reasonable, and which is safe, 
you will remove this danger at all events, 
and instead of there being sympathy with 
Irish discontent and a desire to assist 
Irish discontent in Ireland the sympathy 
will be the other way. It is said, how- 
ever desirable it may be to attempt to 
introduce a change of this description, 
no measure is possible ; statesmanship is 
not equal to dealing with the question 
and creating a welJ-considered and work- 
able scheme. I should be sorry if that 
were true. I admit that the task is one 
of enormous difficulty ; I admit it is one 


Lords, I quite admit it. 


Now it is said that this Bill, 
indeed, is not perfect—that it is full of 
imperfections. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Yes,my 
But I say that 
there is no scheme which can be made 
perfect, there is no Constitution in the 
world which is perfect. If the same 
intellectual acuteness that is applied to 
this Bill were applied to the British 
Constitution you could prove that it is 
utterly unworkable, and that not many 


months or years could elapse before 


things would come to a dead-lock. But 


|if this measure be desirable and right, 


danger—that the full | 


‘details, but I 


in which we may well desire the aid of | 
the best intellects in this country with- | in force in the Sister Country under this 


out regard to Party. 


are we, because a perfect scheme cannot 
be constructed, because no scheme can be 
devised that will be free from difficulty, 
to abandon the task? I confess I feel 
it is idle to argue with those who are 
opposed to us on the provisions of this 
Bill, and for this reason—hecause I admit 
that there are dangers and difficulties in 
the scheme. If your point of view is 
that no scheme at all is necessary and 
that there is no reason for attempting to 
give self-government to Ireland, why, of 
course, there is an end of the case; any 
scheme which is in any sense dangerous 
or perilous would prove to be undesirable. 
When you say that nothing at all is to 
be done, there is no use in -diseussing 
propose to allude 
to some of the points that have 
been raised. The proposition that 
the supremacy of Parliament is not 
maintained can only be established if you 
select your own meaning for the 
words, and that meaning one which has 
not hitherto been given to them. The 
legislative supremacy of Parliament is 
complete; Parliament will be able to 
legislate, and its laws will be as much 


I admit it | Bill as before. The enforcement of them 


is impossible to devise any scheme not | is not generally included in Parliamentary 


involving great difficulties ; but I cannot 
forget that, more than a century ago, a 
knot of men drawn from a very limited 
number, who, however, were sons of 
England, were capable of framing a 
scheme and Constitution which has stood 
the test of a century, and has been the 
admiration of the civilized world. And 
are we reduced to such intellectual or 
statesmanlike impotence that it is im- 
possible for us to devise a scheme which 
shall settle upon a better footing than the 





present the relations between England | 
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supremacy. It has been said it would be 
a breach of honour for this Parliament to 
legislate upon subjects remitted to the Irish 
Parliament. It would be nothing of the 
kind. There remains the legitimate use 
of the provisions contained in the Pre- 
amble, and of the clause to which allusion 
has been made, which mean that you set 
up a subordinate Legislature without 
impairing the supremacy of this Parlia- 
ment. It is this which explains and 
justifies the insertion of the words to 
which I allude ; they could only serve 
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that purpose ; neither the enactment nor 
the words in the Preamble can be said 
to serve any other purpose. You cannot 
get rid of the supremacy of Parliament ; 
no words can preserve it more than it 
preserves itself; and the only object in 
inserting the words was to meet such an 
argument as the noble Earl has used. 
In answer to the noble Duke, I maintain 
that we have always drawn the dis- 
tinction between a United Empire and a 
United Kingdom ; the fallacy involved 
in not drawing the distinction has been 
on the other side. Everywhere speakers 
have denounced the disintegration of the 
Empire. I maintain the unity of the 
Kingdom is preserved when you have a 
common Parliament in which sit Mem- 
bers for every part of the United 
Kingdom, with power to deliberate and 
vote upon its affairs. You do not 
destroy the unity of the Kingdom by 
delegating certain functions to a sub- 
ordinate Parliament. The noble Duke 
said that Parliament makes and unmakes 
Ministries. A more extraordinary and 
astounding proposition I never heard 
advanced. Does this House believe 
itself able to make or unmake a 
Ministry ? Let it pass any Resolution 
it likes, and Ministers will remain. Let 
this House try whether a Resolution of 
Censure will drive a Ministry from 
Office. It is true that, by Constitutional 
practice, votes of the House of Commons 
make and unmake Ministries ; but it is 
new to me to hear from a Whig _poli- 
tician, and a Leader of the Constitutional 
Party, that the House of Commons 
and Parliament are synonymous. There- 
fore, when it is said it is necessary 
to the supremacy of Parliament that 
there should be interference with the 
Executive, I say you are using the term 
“supremacy of Parliament” in a sense 
in which it has never been used before. 
I admit that there will not be the same 
control over the Irish Executive. If one 
thing is certain, it is that there has never 
been any concealment or question that it 
was part of the scheme that there should 
be an Irish Executive. The noble Earl 
asked why Irish ‘Members, any more 
than Members for Australia or Canada, 
should sit in the House of Commons ? 
There seems to be good reason why we 
should not include Representatives from 
Australia or Canada, while we include 
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those of Ireland, because we do not leave 
to the Irish Legislature matters over 
which the Legislatures of Australia and 
Canada have full control. The reason 
of this is obvious—it is that proximity 
renders it in the highest degree expedient 
that we should have, for example, a 
common system of currency. More than 
that, when you are giving with these 
reservations a subordinate Parliament, if 
you are to maintain the supremacy of 
this Parliament and its ultimate control 
in case of absolute necessity, it is impos- 
sible to do it with justice or propriety if 
you are to exclude Irish Members. More 
than that, when you are retaining in the 
British Parliament absolute control in 
matters so greatly affecting the interests 
of Ireland as do those named in the 3rd 
clause of the Bill, there are certainly 
strong reasons against excluding the 
Irish Members from the British Parlia- 
ment. If there was one thing that was 
more clearly placed before the country 
than another it was that it was to be a 
part of the scheme of Home Rule that 
Irish Members should be retained in this 
Parliament. It is said that you now 
include them and permit them to vote on 
all questions. Now I agree at once that 
that is a matter of very great difficulty. 
I should prefer myself, I frankly admit, 
a scheme by which the Irish Members 
should only vote upon those reserved 
questions or Bills relating to Ireland. 
But the difficulties of such an arrange- 
ment will be obvious to anybody, and 
although I may not think those difficulties 
so serious as some do, although I might 
have desired some method of that deserip- 
tion to be passed into law, yet the differ- 
ence between that and the retention of 
the Irish Members for all purposes seems 
to me, when you are dealing with such a 
Bill, if it be a Bill at all necessary, a 
matter of detail. The noble Earl has 
suggested that ty this scheme Great 
Britain will be in a worse position than 
she now is. I confess I look at the 
matter as a practical man, and although 
I would have desired their exclusion 
from votirg except upon reserved matters 
it seems to me we shall be in a 
better position, and not in a worse, 
than we were. The noble Earl says— 
“‘ But you retain to them a certain power 
of interfering in legislation which con- 
cerns you, while you cannot legislate 
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about local Irish affairs.” Personally I 
confess that, put in that way, I at least 
have not the slightest desire to legislate 
or take any part in legislating in local 
Irish affairs. I regard it as a burden or 
a responsibility to be performed if there 
is no Body to whom it can be delegated. 
I treat it as a hardship upon me that 
whilst the Irish can meddle in my affairs 
I cannot meddle in theirs. I can under- 
stand the hardship so far as they can 
meddle with mine. Yes, my Lords, it is 
a hardship which exists now, and which 
you are seeking to perpetuate ; but to say 
it is a hardship that we cannot interfere 
in their affairs is a thing which does not 
commend itself to my understanding. 
There is not a local English, Scotch, or 
Welsh matter upon which the Irish 
Members will be able to vote, and on 
which they could not vote and turn the 
seale, on which they will not vote and 
turn the scale now, if this Bill passes, 
upon which they could not turn the scale 
if this Bill had never been introduced. I 
look for an improvement in that respect. 
I believe, in the first place, you get an 
enormous advantage in regard to time 
which will become available for English, 
Scotch, and Welsh affairs which is now 
absorbed by Ireland. You will get rid 
of her and you will have more time to 
devote to your own affairs. In the next 
place, you will find that the Irish, 
when they are managing their own 
affairs, will become very keen and 
active in relation to them, and you will 
not find the same keen and constant 
attention to English, Scotch, or Welsh 
legislation which you have at the present 
time. As a practical man, taking that 
view and wishing what you wish, I say I 
get something under this Bill; I get 
nothing if you throw out the Bill and 
the present state of things prevails. With 
regard to the mode in which judgments 
are to be enforced, questions were asked 
me. In regard to the Judges of the 
Courts they will be enforced as they are 
now. The questions put assume a refusal 
on the part of those whose duty it is to 
enforce the law to do so. What now is 
the ultimate resort in such a case? Why, 
force, and nothing but force. But it 
does not follow that it will be necessary, 
But it will be certainly used to force the 
law if it is found to be so. It has been 
said that the Exchequer Judges are like 
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Aunt Sallies on the racecourse. I cannot 
see any suchresemblance. The question 
put to me is a riddle which I am unable 
to solve, put in extremely enigmatical 
and picturesque language. I do not see 
what the difficulty is. It seems to me 
the position of the Exchequer Judges is 
made very clear under the Bill. The 
noble Lord who spoke before me, asked 
how the Exchequer Judges were to be 
appointed. If he looks at the Bill he 
will find they are to be appointed as they 
are now, and be removable in the same 
manner—a Motion in both Houses of 
Parliament. And matters after - this 
Bill will be the same as before in that 
respect. With regard to the financial 
provisions with which I do not intend to 
deal except to say one word. The noble 
Viscount, Lord Cross, said that your 
Lordships have a right to know that the 
Bill embodies the convictions of the 
Government. I rather question that 
right. When a Bill comes from the 
other House it embodies the opinion of 
the House of Commons, and it does not 
matter whether they are the convictions 
of the Ministers or not. On any parti- 
cular provision Ministers may have been 
overbalanced by a majority of the House 
of Commons, but to contend that every 
provision, except on a vital point, must 
express their convictions appears to me 
to be a novel doctrine invented for the 
occasion, and of which we have never 
heard before. In regard to the financial 
proposals I do not care to dwell at any 
length for this reason; there are very 
weighty arguments against Home Rule, 
and you may convince the Committee 
that this policy which we believe to be 
just and expedient is unjust and inexpe- 
dient ; but of this I am certain—if you do 
not convince your countrymen against 
Home Rule by other arguments you will 
never convince them by any petty huck- 
tering about a little more or less in regard 
to the financial arrangements. I believe 
this of the English people: those who 
think it just and right will be glad to 
have it made in these terms; those who 
do not will object to it in any form. I 
turn to a part of the case which is un- 
doubtedly of great importance, and that 
is the position of the loyal minority. I 
am not going to say a word disrespectful 
to the loyal minority, but this I must say. 
At the outset, I cannot subscribe to the 
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doctrine that either a minority or a 
majority would be justified in resisting 
the law as passed by Parliament and re- 
fusing obedience to it merely because 
they apprehended there might come to 
them some possible harm. I can under- 
stand men feeling that the state of 
government which has been created and 
under which they live has become so 
intolerable that any risk must be run 
rather than submit to it, but that must be 
an actual existing state of things, and not 
a mere guess which may come about. I 
should be most desirous of seeing any 
safeguards introduced for the protection 
of the loyal minority subject to one 
limitation, and that is that they be not 
such as to give a minority the rights ofa 
majority. A majority must rule, and a 
minority cannot rule a majority. The 
position of the landlords and their agents 
has been a good deal mixed up with the 
fears of the Ulster or of the loyal 
minority. Now, they are two very 
different things. I do not mean for a 
moment to say that the interests of the 
landlords are to be disregarded. Far 
from it. But it is not about the interests 
of the landlords, about questions of reat 
and otherwise, that the loyal minority, 
the people of Ulster, are specially con- 
cerned. As I understand, their fears 
may be said to be threefold. They fear 
unfair religious treatment, unfair dif- 
ferential legislative treatment, or perhaps 
unfair treatment generally by the Legis- 
lature, and they fear unjust taxation. I 
believe myself those fears are enormously 
exaggerated. Ido not believe there is 
any tendency to unfair religious treat- 
ment or unfair taxation to the minority, 
and I base that belief on experience ; 
your belief is based upon speculation. 
All experience tends to show that 
this unfair treatment is never received. 
Take the Irish Municipalities, in some of 
which the Nationalists are in a majority. 
Take the Corporation of Dublin. The 
Corporation of Dublin administers its 
affairs as well as Corporations which are 
governed and controlled by the loyal 
minority, and deals with its political 
adversaries just as fairly as political 
adversaries are dealt with anywhere else. 
It has arranged its financial affairs with 
unusual success, and the men who have 
been doing this municipal work are the 
same class as the men who will have to 
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deal with those other affairs in the pro- 

Legislative Assembly. Therefore, 
ooking at the acts done in the municipal 
life of Ireland, you have not only no 
reason for fear, but every reason to 
expect, that in the larger legislative 
life which you propose to give 
them you will find them actuated by 
the same motives. It is said you are 
going to hand over the government of 
Ireland—the fate of 3,000,000—people to 
these persons—to men whose characters 
have been spoken of in words of repro- 
bation ; but, looking to the men who now 
represent the Nationalist Party in the 
House of Commons, I believe you will 
be able to find men to fill the Executive 
offices with as much ability, public spirit, 
patriotism, and fairness as actuate men 
who fill positions of the same kind in this 
country. Let us look at it for a moment 
as a matter of self-interest. Those men 
will desire that their Government should 
be successful, and they will have every 
motive todeal with the North. It seems 
to me, in reality, the chance would be 
that the North would get something 
more than its due; and I will tell you 
why. Does anybody suppose when this 
Bill passes that you will have only one 
Party in Ireland? You will have two 
sides toa Chamber. One will have the 
same legislative desires as the other 
which is opposite them, and the Party on 
the other will be anxious to gain the 
alliance and support of the Representa- 
tives of Ulster; and there is not the 
slightest reason to fear that Ulster would 
suffer under such circumstances. I admit 
there is apprehension, but I am not pre- 
pared to accept the statement of bankers, 
merchants, and others as necessarily to 
be relied upon, because in times of great 
political excitement, and when animated 
by political feelings, they do not always 
state what is accurate any more than do 
the rest of mankind. My belief is that 
the experience of this Legislative 
Assembly would remove that apprehen- 
sion, and that, when it was seen there 
was no injustice or unfairness in dealing 
with different parts of Ireland, it would 
go far to remove mnch of the bitterness 
which now exists and make Ulster better 
friends with the rest of Ireland, ard 
would take but a short time to remove 
enmity which unfortunately at present 
exists. With regard to the landlords, we 
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have been told that 4-5ths’ of the land- 
lords of Ireland have been able to collect 
their rents with greater ease than those 
of England. We have been asked why 
we had not introduced a Land Bill. I con- 
fess I should have liked long ago to have 
seen a measure of land purchase passed, 
eminently satisfactory to have obtained a 
settlement which would free an Irish 
Parliament from the responsibility of 
dealing with this matter. But I believe, 
myself, that might have been done in 
connection with the proposals of 1886 
without any serious financial risk to this 
country, or serious loss; but that was 
not the view taken at the time of those 
who opposed the Government in 1886, 
and the Land Bill was used as a stick 
with which to beat the Home Rule Bill 
all over the country. The people of 
England were told it was a monstrous 
Bill, and one not to be passed. If now 
it is impossible, in the state of public 
feeling, to pass such a Bill, they are the 
persons who are responsible for the state 
of public feeling which has made that 
impossible, and it does not lie in their 
mouths to ask why we do not introduce 
a Bill which they have done their utmost 
to render difficult, if not impossible. It 
is said that the people of Great Britain 
are against this Bill, and that they have 
shown it by recent elections. I am not 
prepared to admit that as a matter of 
fact. My belief is that the majority of 
the electors of Great Britain voted in 
favour of the Bill. I admit that the 
majority of the Representatives returned 
were against it ; therefore, there can be 
no doubt in a great many instances—and 
I have investigated some—that the scale 
of the elections was turned by the same 
persons voting in several places, and, 
therefore, the opinion of the people of 
Great Britain is not necessarily repre- 
sented by the number of Members re- 
turned. It is next said that there was 
no mandate for this Bill iu all its clauses. 
The noble Duke says the Bill, and every 
clause in the Bill, must be before the 
country. To what would that reduce our 
Legislative Assembly ? I say nothing 
to a referendum ad hoc. The Represen- 
tatives of the people meeting in Parlia- 
ment would have to pass the Bill as it 
stood, because they had no mandate to 
mend it. It is also said that the Bill has 


not been discussed. Then why not take 
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your revenge on the other House? Pass 
the Second Reading, amend the Bill in 
every clause, and force the House of 
Commons to discuss it. It is said that 
the Bill was discussed with the object of 
educating the people. It took 86 days 
in the other House, and they were not 
enough, to educate the people as to the 
Bill, and your Lordships are going to make 
that education complete in four days, 
I, of course, know that this Bill will be 
rejected amidst tumultuous and en- 
thusiastic cheers. I wonder if there are 
sounding in your Lordships’ memories 
the echoes of cheers just as enthusiastic 
which were but the precursors of the 
victories of great reforms. We watch 
on the shore the flowing tide, and as 
we watch it we scarce can believe in its 
approach, but its approach is none the 
less certain. My Lords, if this measure 
is, as we believe, founded on principles 
of equity and justice, principles which 
in past times have borne precious fruit, 
your Lordships’ action, though it may 
retard, cannot prevent or even long delay, 
the ultimate triumph of our policy. 
Lorp HALSBURY : I must congratu- 
lute my noble and learned Friend upon 
his excellent speech, although there are 
some matters'on which I am in con- 
troversy with him. I believe there has 
been a real effort to deal with some parts 
of the Bill which is before your Lord- 
ships’ House. But I have noticed with 
some surprise that the Ministers who are 
responsible for the Bill have talked about 
anything but the Bill; and I must say, 
with a feeling of pride in my old profes- 
sion, when it came to the turn of the 
Lord Chancellor, there was an effort, at 
all events, to deal with the arguments 
which were directed against the passing 
of the measure. Let me say a word on 
what I think is a misapprehension in the 
mind of my noble and learned Friend. I 
do not think anyone cares about the 
conversion of any person unless it is 
sincere, and to be a conversion it must be 
assumed to be sincere; a thing which 
makes the history of this Bill, and where 
it comes from, and how it comes, im- 
portant. There is a more than half- 
implied right that you have no option 
but to pass the Bill which is now sent to 
this House by the House of Commons. 
I am not going at any length into that 
matter; but I suppose nobody would 
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gravely contend that a portion of the because I will undertake to say that if at 
Legislature would have a right to put | some future time the noble Earl were to 
itself in conflict with the country by | say—‘I spoke in favour of some measure 
legislating on questions on which the of self-government for Ireland, but I 
country has never been consulted. We) never approved one single clause of this 
have heard from the noble and learned | Bill,” he would be perfectly within his 
Lord something about the internal rela-| rights. The noble Earl did not utter 
tions of the Party to which he belonged | one single syllable in defence of the 
before the surrender of 1886. I think I | clauses of the Bill. In fact, he said very 
am entitled’ to say that no responsible | candidly that he would not, and he gave 
politician prominent in political warfare | a reason—I was going to say not quite 
had ever pronounced before that year in | respectful, I will not say to your Lordships’ 
favour of any measure of Home Rule | House, but to Parliamentary Institutions. 
whatsoever. In fact, up to that time| Suppose, my Lords, a Minister of the 
there was a deliberate determination on | Crown, having a large majority who he 
the part of the Liberal Party to preserve | knew would vote for him, came down to 
the Union intact. The policy of this| the House of Commons, and said to 
Bill was sprung upon the country as a| them—* This is a Bill I recommend, but 
surprise, for before 1886 it had not been|I will not trouble you to discuss it.” 
adopted by any Party except the | Would that be a Constitutional thing for 
Nationalist Party. I do not think the| him todo? Parliament consists of both 
words of the Duke of Devonshire could | Houses. Neither House is a Parliament 
bear the interpretation my noble and| without the other, and considering the 
learned Friend has placed upon them. | interest taken in this measure, and the 
What he did ask was what reference had | manner in which noble Lords had come 
been made by the noble Earl who had| from north, south, east, and west 
moved the Second Reading. With) simply to give their approval to the 
regard to the Bill itself no reference had | measure, it all went to prove that it was 
been made to it. I think we are all) part of a system of separate Assembly. 
agreed as to the great and serious im-| It is hardly suggested, my Lords, that 
portance of such a subject as this. Iam | this Bill has been discussed. We have 
afraid I cannot think so, because I notice | had from the other side of the House 
in the amusing speech of the Secretary | nothing pointing to what the Bill is going 
of State for Foreign Affairs last night it to effect. No speech has been directed 
seemed to me to be hardly appropriate to | to show that this or that particular clause 
so grave an occasion. Rightly or wrongly | will remedy this or that particular defect, 
many of our fellow-countrymen believe | We have nothing put before us but this 
that their happiness, property, and even | | general propositioan—“ Something must 
lives depend upon the decision of Parlia- be done, because what has been dove in 
ment in this case. Such apprehensions | the past has not succeeded.” That may 
are not likely to be allayed by the noble | be a very good reason for saying that 
Earl’s jocose observations. Upon the something must be done, but how does it 
question really before us—namely, that | recommend the adoption of the principle 
“this Bill be read a second time,” I am | of this Bill? AndI have to remind you 
bound to say the noble Ear! said not a word. | again that the question is that this Bill 
I admit that during the interval between may be read a second time. Now, my 
1886 and 1892 we heard a great deal | Lords, I will say a word or two about 
about Home Rule, but those who spoke | the Bill itself. It does, in effect, repeal 
about it never gave a_ satisfactory the Act of Union. I know that it has 
answer to the question—‘ What does | been said that it does not, but whether it 
Home Rule mean?” But now we have | does so or not may very easily he dis- 
a Bill on the subject before us, and what covered by anyone who reads the Bill and 
does the noble Earl do? He repeatsthe the Act of Union. Does a thing assume 
vague and ambiguous statements about | a different aspect because you call it by 
Home Rule which were made in the a different name? I heard my noble and 
interval to which I have alluded. If the | learned Friend continually use the phrase 
speech of the noble Earl opposite was “subordinate Legislature.” If the Irish 
intended as an exhibition of tactics and | Legislature is to be a subordinate Legis- 
diplomacy it was a complete success, | lature, why does not the Bill say so? 
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When it was suggested that that word | retained it to get Home Rule in the past ? 
might be introduced to render that | It is said that they would be contented, 
beyond doubt it was refused. It is the | but would they becontented with much less 
duty of the Government, I presume, in| than they originally demanded? We 
thus initiating a new Constitution, to see | must not prophesy, but our opponents 
that justice is done both to Ireland and| may. I have no wish to prophesy. I 
England, and I should have expected only draw an inference which everybody 
from the promoters of the Bill some | must draw from the evidence. It has 
effort to show that that has been done. | been said, in language with which your 
But has it been done? It has been | Lordships are doubtless familiar, that 
pointed out that the new form which | “ provisional” is stamped on every line 
the new Governing Body is to assume is | of this Bill. I think I should be disposed 
one that will lend itself to the oppres- to say that “ vengeance” is stamped on 
sion of one section of the community by every line of the Bill. The loyal 
another. That apprehension is seriously minority, the Police, the Civil servants, 
entertained by a large number of people. all of them are in turn to come under the 
Why, then, instead of a general lecture | vengeance of those who have been their 
on the impropriety of indulging in petti- | enemies in the past and will continue to 
ness, hare we not had some practical be their enemies in the future. I should 
description of the grounds on which the just like to say one word upon that. A 
apprehension to which I have referred is paper has just been handed to me con- 
said to be groundless? It is the old taining a statement which I have not had 
story. You are to trust everybody, and | time to verify myself, which is attri- 
it is assumed that there will be an entire buted to Mr. Grattan—“ Give them the 
change of heart and disposition on the power and they give themselves your 
part of those you have hitherto looked | property.” That strikes me as a motto 
upon as your bitterest enemies. Is there, to be placed just over the door of the 
my Lords, any indication of a kindly and new Irish Legislature. The extaordinary 
generous feeling towards those of their character of the Bill is well illustrated, 
countrymen who are now in a minority by the provision relating to the Ex- 
in the House of Commons on the part of chequer Judges. They are appointed to 
those who in the future will be in a | determine certain questions, and the 
majority in the Irish Legislature if this difficulty that presents itself to me is this. 
Bill passes? I confess I certainly find There is to be an ordinary Executive in 
no evidence of it. I do not want, if I Ireland, and therefore the Sheriff, by 
ean help it, to speak of individuals, but hypothesis, will not execute the process 
who are the people who are to be elected of the Exchequer Judges. The Ex- 
into this new Legislature? The noble chequer Judges are to have the power to 
Earl who moved the Second Reading of appoint a Sheriff of their own. Suppose 
the Bill, though he did not say so in what I may call the ordinary Sheriff, 
terms, inferred that in the formation of known to the law, is under the orders of 
the Legislative Assembly and the Irish the Executive Authority, and the new 
Ministry the best persons would be Sheriff—the Exchequer Judges’ Sherifi— 
adopted, and that there would be a_ is ordered to do something which the 
change of disposition in those who are proper Sheriff will not do, and the forces 
to exercise authority there. But I ob- of the law are under the command of the 
serve that Lord Swansea was of opinion ordinary authorities, what is to happen ? 
that the men now in the House of Com- The new Sheriff may call out the posse 
mons would hold high office, and I would comitatus, and the ordinary Sheriff may 
rather accept his judgment on the point | take the same course. Who is to decide 
than that of the noble Earl. It is impos- | between the two? That is only one 
sible not to know that these men, whowere illustration of the almost impossible 
the subjects of the investigations by the theory of having an Irish Executive 
Special Commission, have not lost their which is to be controlled by another Exe- 
popularity among theirconstituentsincon- cutive. There is still a further difficulty. 
sequence of the finding of that Commis- The Exchquer Judges’ Sheriff has no 
sion. Whatreason, then, is theretosuppose | funds, no staff, no officers; he is to be 
that they will not retain that popularity “a person appointed.” All I can say is 
in the future with the people who had | that I should not like, under these 
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circumstances, to be a Sheriff of the 
Exchequer Judges. With reference 
to the Land Question, one would sup- 
pose, from the sort of argument that has 
been addressed to your Lordships, that 
this was a sort of game of chess between 
the two political Parties. The landlords 
are the persons whose property by the 
hypothesis is imperilled. In order to 
protect them it is suggested that some 
purchase or land scheme is to be put 
before the people. The Liberal Union- 
ists and Tories between them proclaim 
all over the country that this is a wicked, 
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an unworkable, and an improper scheme. 
Suppose it were entirely erroneous to. 
entertain su a view, are we to be) 
punished? No. It is the landlords that | 
are to have their property taken from | 
them. That is not the attitude of a re- 
sponsible Government. The question | 
before the Government is whether or not | 
the effect of the Bill may be to inflict | 
a grievous wrong, and to take away men’s | 
property without compensation. The) 
answer given is—“ Oh, you agitated so | 
that we could not pass our Land Bill, 
and so we are going on without it.” 
That is not the mode in which such a | 
question should be dealt with. Prin- 


ciples of justice and right demand that | 
time, what statesman or man responsible 


you should protect the property you 
have put in peril. I now come to| 
the vexed question of the retention of 
the 80 Members. 
exactly what position we are in on that 
subject. My difficulty is a conundrum 
much more difficult than my noble and 
learned Friend professed to be able to 
solve. One knows perfectly well that 


I do not myself know | 
authority ? My noble and learned Friend 
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their influence and power, the mode in 
which they could make their presence 
known and disagreeable, those are the 
real questions ; and when the matter is 
passed over as a joke and not worthy of 
being discussed from that point of view, 
I confess it seems to me that of all the 
extraordinary things that one has seen 
in Parliamentary life, nothing is more 
extraordinary than to see a proposition 
which has been repudiated by everybody 
in the first instance, which is not sup- 
ported by the Ministers in the House 
from which this Bill comes, nevertheless 
put forward for your Lordships’ accept- 


ance without a single word being said in 


respect of its reason or common sense. 
I really do not know but what I am dis- 
posed to emulate the language of King 
Lear— 


“Someone is going to do dreadful things ; 
what they are now I know not, but they shall 
be the terror of the Earth.” 


I am not going into abstract views as to 
the extent to which resistance to lawful 
authority is permissible or not. People 


/must judge for themselves what degree 


of outrage of the human rights justifies 
such a resistance. I deprecate any dis- 
cussion of this matter. But, at the same 


for the government of his fellow-creatures 


will safely neglect the possibilities of 


insurrection and armed resistance to 


said that the Union had failed in this— 
that notwithstanding it had been in 
operation for 93 years there had been 


| continual recrudescences of crime and 


down to within a few hours of the deter- | 


mination everybody supposed that such a 
provision was not to be in the Bill as it 
now contains. Three of the Ministers in 
this House disapprove of it, and nobody 
debated it in the House of Commons. 
If ever there was a Bill introduced with 
an apology in this regard this is that 
Bill. Can anyone say anything for the 
provision or adduce any logical defence 
of it? Does anybody reasonably con- 
tend that when we are here precluded 
from the discussion of Irish affairs we are 
nevertheless to allow 80 Irish Members 
to come and discuss our local affairs ? 
The Lord Chancellor said it was 
not a privilege to discuss local Irish 
afairs. But that is not the point. 


The presence in Parliament of these men, 





outrage in Ireland. But was Ulster 
loyal at the time of the Union? If 
Ulster now speaks with a united voice 
against the Bill, it is the effect of the 
Union. Perhaps it hardly avails to say 
that the intelligence, education, and 
property of Ireland are opposed to the 
Bill; for it almost seems as though 
education were to be a disqualification 
for the exercise of the franchise. The 
most conspicuous example of that is that 
one of the most distinguished seats of 
learning in Europe—Trinity College—is 
to be disfranchised. This Bill is partly 
a disfranchising Bill. One would have 
supposed that justice would have 
been done in giving representation 
to all ofIreland. But I find this in 
the Schedule, though I do not know who 
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is responsible for it. The County of 
Meath has an electorate of 12,000 and a 
population of 86,937. The County of 
Armagh has an electorate of 25,146 and 
a population of 143,289—nearly double 
that of Meath. But they are both to 
have two Members. By the abolition of 
the divisions of the counties—which is 
contrary to the principle adopted in this 
country—every one of the Loyalist 
Representatives in the South of Ireland 
will be taken away. Has that been done 
deliberately or not? No discussion 
about this has taken place in the House 
of Commons. The Schedules were 
closured ; and no explanation of all this 
was given. What Reform Bill or great 
measure of any kind has ever been passed 
where you had not a discussion, at all 
events, about the distribution of political 
power? Either you had Conferences 
between the two Parties, or you had 
Boundary Commissioners, who took every 
care to see that there should not be an 
arrangement of boroughs or ‘districts 
which would produce injustice. In this 
ease only has it happened that an English 
Minister has brought forward a Bill in 
which he has arranged the whole thing, 
and has not permitted any vote except 
that on the question—“ Shall this 
Schedule as a whole become law, aye or 
no?” If this were to be drawn into a 
precedent hereafter, what would become 
of the liberty of the subject? You say 
that 76 days of discussion were devoted 
to the Bill. Ido not care if there were 
176, so that the subject-matter demanded 
it. I could find a clause which should 
consist only of one line, and which, 
nevertheless, would form proper matter 
for a discussion of several months. 
Suppose it were—“Let the English 
Common Law be repealed.” The dis- 
cussion of that clause might well take 
76 days, for the one line comprehended 
the whole of the English Common Law, 
which was the growth of centuries. 
And here, where the Bill enters into the 
most complicated political relations, and 
has added to it a reform, it is idle to say 
that a discussion of 76 days is extravagant. 
I know that a solemn warning has been 
given to us in tones of dreadful note. 
But I have no disposition to assume the 


Government of 


position of a martyr on this subject as | 


yet. I do not believe that I shall suffer 
for the vote I am going to give. Onthe 
contrary, I believe that it will be a popular 
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vote. I believe that by voting against 
this Bill, so introduced, so sprang upon 
the country, so concealed up to the last 
moment as to its nature and contents, and 
passed in a totally different form from 
that which it had at the Second Reading 
—I believe that the democracy of this 
country will say that, if there is one 
thing which proves the absolute neces- 
sity of such an institution as the House 
of Lords, it is that that House has given 
them an opportunity of making their 
voices heard on a matter in respect of 
which they had been tricked out of their 
votes by these men. Have you given in 
the Bill adequate protection as promised ? 
I have not found it. Have you restricted 
the Irish from legislating on any of those 
subjects which it might be perilous to 
leave to them? I do not believe it. 
Would it be lawful, for instance, for the 
Irish Legislature to prohibit marriage 
between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants? Lord Playfair said that there 
had never been a Christian martyr in 
Ireland. I do not know how he defines 
Christian martyr. The noble Lord should 
read the histories of 1641, or of what 
happened at Wexford Bridge in 1798. I 
have read that those who would not 
abjure their faith were tortured and 
killed ; and surely they were Christians 
and martyrs. I do not wish to revive 
memories which had better be forgotten. 
I know that some of the most loyal and 
devoted subjects of the Crown are to be 
found in the rauks of the Roman Catholics. 
Is it not true, also, that there are some of 
those not without influence in Ireland 
who nurse and cherish with undying 
vitality the spirit of ancient persecution ? 
And it is in these circumstances that you 
are going to leave without further pro- 
tection the loyal inhabitants of the North 


|of Ireland to the mercies of the new 


Legislature. You know what they have 
said, but you do not believe them ; they 
were words of passion. I confess that I 
should rather look at what people did, 
whether they denounced crime and de- 
clined to associate with crime rather than 
look at the lamb-like professions of these 
men. I am prepared to vote against this 
Bill because I believe it is not in accord- 
ance with the will of the country. It 
has not been explained to the people, and 
it is not understood by them, while it has 
not been properly discussed in the House 
of Commons. 
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Tue Bisnor or RIPON said, it was 
their duty to lay aside all prejudice of 
political faction in answering a question 
of this kind, and he thought he could 
claim to have done so when he stood 
before them to speak as he did on this 
oceasion. It came to him with a sort of 
pain that for the first time since he entered 
their Lordships’ House he should be 
compelled to go into a Lobby different 
from that which would be occupied by 
his noble Friends Lord Spencer and 
Lord Ripon, At his early life was asso- 
ciated with the Irish soil and climate ; he 
had visited her shores since then, and 
even now he never set foot upon Irish 
land without feeling that nature re-as- 
serted herself, and a new thrill of impulse 
stirred within him. He had drunk in 
with rapture the language of those great 
men. Flood, Grattan, and Curran; he 
lived in their lives: he spoke in their 
speeches ; he rejoiced in their aspirations ; 


and, as he walked through College Green, | 


often and often his heart would throb at 
the thought once more that the bank 


might be transformed into the House of | 


Parliament. But in looking at a question 
of this kind he was disposed to ask 
whether there was any reasonable ground 
for hesitation ? Whatevertheir impulse 
might be, there still came the thought to 
year and consider before they acted. 

peaking for himself alone, he should 
say that there had not been given due 
consideration to this measure by the 
people of the country. He had listened 
to the speech of the noble Ear! last 
night, and it appeared to him that it was 
like a man who had built you a house. 
You objected to the arrangements of the 
windows, and he altered them ; and you 
objected to the colour of the bricks, and 
he altered them, Your objections were 
met, and everything was altered, until he 
was disposed to ask himself where was 
the house. He agreed with the noble 
Earl (Rosebery) that the Irish Question 
ought not to be considered from the 
Party standpoint. It ought not to be 
dealt with in the rivalries and wrangling 
of Parties, but by sober, wise, and deli- 
berate conference of Englishmen deter- 
mined to do their best for that which was 
dearest to them, while doing that which 
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United States and Germany, and incor- 
poration or unification, which was the 
method by which the British Empire had 
grown. In seeking to set up a separate 
Legislature in Ireland the Bill seemed 
like an attempt to put the clock back in 
English history. It might be that the 
time had come when we should seek 
henceforth to pursue the ideal of federa- 
tion, and when this Parliament should 
include Representatives of the Colonies 
as well as of the British Isles, and if he 
saw in this Bill a nucleus which might 
afterwards be developed into Imperial 
federation it would have enormous fasci- 
nation for him. But while, with regard 
to the ideal of unification, the Bill was a 
retrogression, with regard to the ideal of 
federation it was ill-advised, because it 
was incapable of indefinite application in 





other cases. A federation scheme should 
be great and generous in its conception 
| and framed with a view to its adoption in 
| the case of Scotland and Wales as well 
as Ireland. This was not the case with 
ithe Bill; it dealt with Ireland as 
an exceptional case; it did not 
|work out the idea of unification ; 
‘and it did not involve the idea of 
‘federation. For these reasons—he might 
say Constitutional reasons—he was not 
| prepared to give his approval to the Bill, 
and hesitated to do so. They all knew 
|the Irishmen ; the finest gentlemen in 
,the world ; loved for their simplicity, 
their charming expressions and indivi- 
duality, their honesty, hospitality, and 
fascinating indolence. He did not mean 
to say they were idle; but he must say 
that out of all the races of the world 
they had rather a strong talent that way. 
When he said this, he said it with the 
utmost good temper, but they might have 
seen them as holiday travellers. But 
they were the most tenacious people on 
earth. There was no race under heaven 
|so tenacious of their purpose and deter- 
| mination to have it. The religious feel- 
| ing was much more deeply set in them 
than we had any idea of, and while we 
| deplored religious differences we could 
not ignore them. It was said that ebulli- 
tions and outrages were seldom based on 
religious animosity ; but he could not 
pear that view. Going back to 1798, 
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Party there and massacred them, and 
transformed what was intended to be a 
political movement into a religious one, 
the United Irishmen standing aloof in 
silent and sullen indignation. They 
might look forward to better times ; but 
he did not think the time had come when 
they could risk the interests of the Empire 
under the scheme of this Biil. They 
could hardly understand the passionate 
attachment of the Irish to freedom. He 
made no apology for any strong language 
the Irish had used—everyone used strong 
language at times. They had all used 
words they were sorry for, and he.thought 
it was an unfortunate incident of this 
great contest that the past had been 20 | 
much raked in order to find the bitter | 
phrases used on one side or the other. | 
Not thus should the question be debated ; 
if sometimes passionate words had been 
used on one side or the other, he 
remembered the words of Edmund 
Burke — “I pardon something to 
earnestness wherever I see _ it.” 
Edmund Burke had said that the very 
Constitution laid down that when Repre- 
sentatives met in the House of Parlia- 
ment they had no interests beyond the 
interests of the Empire, and local interests 
must of necessity be subordinated to the 
interests of the United Kingdom. He, 
therefore, must decline to accept the 
principle that any portion of the Empire 
under the dominion of Parliament was to 
be governed by the ideas which happened * 
to prevail in particular localities. He | 
made no apology for any strong language 
the Irish had used—we all used strong 
language at times. We had all used 
words we were sorry for, and he thought 
it was an unfortunate incident of this 
great contest that the past had been so 
much raked in order to find the bitter 
o~ used on one side or the other. | 

ot thus should the question be debated ; | 
if sometimes passionate words had been. 
used on one side or the other, he remem- 
bered the words of Edmund Burke—“I 
pardon something to earnestness wherever 
I see it.” It was said that the appre- 
hended dangers of the Bill were purely 
imaginary, and that the future was en- 
tirely safe. In 1869 he felt it his duty 
to work against the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, very largely on the 
ground that the principle on which the 
measure was advocated was not a sound 
one for the English people to act upon. 
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The doctrine was that Ireland ought to 
be governed according to Irish ideas, and 
that he felt to be so dangerous a principle 
that he ventured to say at the time— 
“As sure as that principle is allowed, the 
demand for Home Rule, or whatever they 
please to call it, could not in consistency be 
denied ; for if the principle is true, then you 
must take it with all that follows” ; 
and that was exactly what had happened. 
If they accepted the principle that Ire- 
land was to be governed by Irish ideas, 
then the day that Ireland asked for 
separation they were bound to give it her. 
There was no logical escape from that, 
But was it likely that the demand for 
separation would come? There was one 
item in the Bill which struck him as very 
strange—namely, the provision that the 
collection of the taxes, among other 
things, should for six years be in the 
hands of the Imperial Parliament. There 
was no more unpopular man in the world 
than the tax-collector ; he was no more 
popular in Ireland than in England. He 
remembered that when a friend of his 
was discussing Home Rule with an Irish 
peasant he said—“ But, you know, you 
will have to pay your taxes to Mr. This 
or That in Dublin.” “Oh, dear, no!” 
was the reply. “Ob, but you will.” 
“Oh, dear, no; they are every one of 
them far too much the gentleman to ask 
that.” If the tax-collector was identi- 
fied in the popular mind, not with 
the Irish Legislature sitting in Dublin, 
but with English rule, what chance 
had they of maintaining anything like 
the popularity of England among the 
people. It had been said this Bill did 
not change things ; that under the Union 
Ireland had not prospered to the extent 
it was expected she would. Certainly 
the Union had had this result—that 
while 100 years ago the United Irishmen 
opposed to English rule were the men of 
Ulster, to-day those men were all that 
The 
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proceeded on the old fallacy of post hoe 
propter hoc. The country had passed 
through bad and difficult times, and 
Ireland, so largely agricultural, had 
suffered .greatly in her agriculture, 
though England had endeavoured to help 
her as much as she could. England had 
not been wanting in generosity or sym- 
pathy for Ireland, and was ready to help 
her in the future as in the past. But it 
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was another thing to say that these con- 
ditions had sprung from the operation of 
the Union. He claimed that the Union 
had done much for Ireland, especially in 
her manufacturing centres. Supposing 
this Bill passed the sympathy of those 
men would be alienated by their being 
placed at the mercy of the majority, and 
every Loyalist would be converted into a 
Separatist. Resolutions had been ao 
by the Presbyterian and other Bodies 
deprecating this Bill. There was some 
risk that this Bill would not be in any 
sense final, but must stir up certain 
jealousies, which might develop into 
further dangers. Therefore, he could not 
be one to rush forward without thought 
in such a matter as this, feeling that the 
Bill might not assuage, but might 
possibly accentuate difficulties, feeling the 
question ought not to be dealt with by 
one Party, but by both Parties in the 
State, feeling also that every step taken 
unwarily might land us deeper in the 
Serbonian bog ; believing also that even 
though there was delay there was enough 
generosity and enough appreciation in the 
minds of Irishmen everywhere to know 
that there was nothing which we would 
not be ready to grant them in satisfaction 
of their legitimate aspirations so long as 
we kept whole that Union and that 
Empire which is so priceless to us and 
so indispensable to them. 

Lorp MONKSWELL said, he wished 
he could think the right rev. Prelate was 
right when he spoke in his eloquent 
speech of the impartial judgment of that 
House upon the Bill. The speech 
seemed to him to lead to a lame and 
impotent conclusion. The right rev. 
Prelate said that matters were very bad 
indeed in Ireland, and that that country 
was hopelessly divided against itself, but 
he did not suggest a shadow of a remedy 
except that Ireland should wait. One of 
his arguments, indeed, was strongly in 
favour of Home Rule, when he talked of 
the passionate attachment of Ireland to 
freedom, and said that no people in the 
world were so tenacious of their opinions 
as the Irish people. In supporting the 
Second Reading of that Bill, he had no 
wish to make extravagant demands on 
noble Lords opposite who did not agree 
with him, and would not ask them, there- 
fore, to share his views as to the merits 
of Home Rule. All he wonld urge upon 
them was that whether this Home Rule 
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policy was good or bad, it was, at all 
events, the best available under the 
circumstances, and the only one that had 
a chance of success. The only alterna- 
tive policy suggested from the Opposition 
Benches was another 20 years’ resolute 
government of Ireland. They said, no 
doubt with sincerity, they were eager to 
submit the question to the verdict of a 
General Election, but for that purpose 
they would have to put before the people 
this alternative policy of theirs, and they 
would never get a mandate to carry it 
out. That policy of “resolute govern- 
ment” had been tried and had failed. 
There was a time when the objections to 
that policy came home strongly to 
noble Lords on the Front Opposition 
Benches, though they had recanted their 
opinions in that respect. There was not 
the slightest doubt those objections would 
appear very serious to the democracy of 
England. A fatal obstacle to their 
obtaining sucha mandate from the English 
people at the next General Election was 
the want of continuity in their Irish 
policy. After what happened in 1885, 
the people of England thoroughly 
disbelieved in the steadiness of their 
policy with regard to Ireland in any shape, 
and he did not think the events from 1886 
to 1892 had altered their opinion. The 
Party opposite had not been steadfast 
either to Home Rule, Coercion, Revision 
of Judicial Rents, or Local Government 
for Ireland. By their own action the 
Party opposite had entirely cut away 
the ground from under their own 
feet, and the people would ask— 
“What guarantee have we that your 
resolute government which you ask a 
mandate for will be really a resolute go- 
vernment.” He would ask those who 
advocated the sacred cause of the Union 
as against Home Rule why they had not 
always shown a firm front, and put aside 
the abhorred, detested, and accursed 
thing, and why they had made some- 
thing like a compact or alliance with 
persons whom they denounced as ruffians 
of the deepest dye ? He hoped to obtain 
the assent of some, at all events, of the 
noble Lords opposite to the statements 
he was about to make. Mr. Gladstone 
resigned on the 12th June, 1885. Three 
days afterwards Lord Salisbury began to 
form a Conservative Government, and 
the new Government began at once, as 
they were bound to do, to collect infor- 
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mation with a view to formulating a 
policy. The first step that the new 
Government took with a view of collect- 
ing that information was significant, and 
had given rise to a good deal of comment. 
On the very day after Lord Salisbury 
accepted Office there was sent out 
from the headquarters of the Conserva- 
tive Party in London a circular marked 
private and confidential, asking how 
many Irish voters there were in the 
various constituencies where the Irish 
vote was strong, and whether that vote 
would be or not sufficiently strong to 
carry the election. That fact had never 
been denied from that day to this. The 
result of that Irish poll could not be 
announced to Parliament for nearly three 
weeks after the issue of the circuiar. 
Ministers met Parliament on the 6th 
July, presumably with the interesting 
information which they had obtained 
from the issue of that circular. The 
Lord Chancellor had gone fully into what 
followed. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach on 
that day announced that the Coercion 
Act was to lapse, and he made the state- 
ment that permanent coercion for Ireland 
was absolutely impossible under the 
circumstances. What was the next 
development ? On July 17, in answer 
to an appeal from Mr. Parnell, there was 
a Debate on the Maamtrasna murder. 
In justice to the Party opposite it should 
be stated that many Conservative 
Members were thoroughly disgusted with 
the conduct of their Leaders in 
reference to the imputations they cast 
upon Lord Spencer and his administra- 
tion of justice. The result was to per- 
suade the Nationalist Party in Ireland 
that Home Rule was not so absolutely 
abhorrent to the Conservatives as people 
had supposed. That was not all. 
Another circumstance in connection with 
the Conservative policy was that on 
July 9, in the House of Commons, 
Lord Randolph Churchill was asked 
whether he adhered to certain opinions 
which he expressed in 1883 strongly 
denunciatory of the principle of Home 
Rule? His answer was— 

“Anything which I may have said at that 
time was perfectly justified by the special 
circumstances of that time, and by the amount 
of information I may have had in my posses- 
sion. 

It might be supposed that in 1883 Lord 
Randolph Churchill had not the interest- 
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ing information at his disposal which 
had been subsequently obtained in the 
method indicated. Then a most impor- 
tant utterance was made by Lord 
Salisbury, at Newport, dealing with the 
question of Home Rule, and throwing 
doubts on the efficacy of coercion for 
putting down boycotting. He went on 
to say— 

“T have never seen any plan or suggestion 
which gives me the slightest indication that a 
solution of the problem had been found.” 

He further said— 

“T wish it may be found, but I think we 
should be holding out false expectations if we 
avowed a belief which as yet, at all events, we 
cannot entertain.” 

Mr. Goschen, on the 10th October, 
commenting on that speech said— 

“ Does Lord Salisbury hope, then, that the 

solution of the Irish Question is to be found in 
the direction of federation, and that Ireland is 
to that extent to be separated from the United 
Kingdom.” 
I cannot gather from this oracular 
sentence what the idea of the Prime 
Minister is upon the subject. The noble 
Marquess’s Newport speech wa: followed, 
as was well known, on the 23rd November 
by the issue of the Parnellite Manifesto 
denouncing the Liberal Party. The 
Duke of Devonshire, at a dinner given to 
Lord Spencer on the 28th July, 1885, 
after saying he had no desire to dwell 
on the declarations made as to Irish 
policy by Government, said— 

“Tt may be the necessity of the present 
Government that they should rely on the 
Party of Mr. Parnell for the conduct of busi- 
ness during the present Session.” 

And also that it might be their sole 
chance of securing a majority during 
the next election to co-operate with the 
Irish Nationalists. The noble Duke again 
at Belfast, on the 5th November, said— 

“We are of opinion that an offensive and 
defensive alliance has for some time past 
existed between the Conservative Party and 
the Party led by Mr. Parnell.” 

Again, he said at Matlock— 

“ He adhered to his opinion that the Con- 
servative Party had set a bad example of 
political morality.” 

And at a meeting of the Eighty Club, 
on the 5th March, 1886, the noble Duke 
spoke to the same effect. It might be 
said that a great deal had happened since 
1885, and that the Leaders of the Party 
opposite had changed their minds—that 
their conduct with regard to coercion 
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from 1886 down to 1892 proved nothing \ 


as to their capacity. They knew their 
only chance of obtaining power was in 
their devotion to coercion and the Union. 
The steadfast action of the Government 
during those years showed that they had 
a fair share of that intelligence which 
kept people on the right side of the fence 
when they saw an infuriated bull on the 
other. The people could not be induced 
to believe in the steadfastness of the 
Conservative Party in any policy of 
Ireland. Had they any alternative course 
to Home Rule? Soft words could not 
turn away the wrath of the Irish people, 
who would be satisfied with nothing 
short of Home Rule. Would they refuse 
to yield to the aspirations of a high- 
spirited people upon whom they had 
lately conferred a largely-extended fran- 
chise ? They had known for 700 years 
what it was to incur the animosity of 
the Irish people, and surely that ex- 
perience had been long and bitter enough 
to justify them in doing what they 
could to conciliate and secure the friend- 
ship of a warm-hearted people. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Mor tey), 
though reluctant to trouble the House at 
that period of the Debate, when almost 
every form of argument had been used, 
was unwilling to give a silent vote on 
the question before their Lordships, 
especially as he was the only Member of 
that House who, in 1886, felt himself 
bound to leave the Government of that 
day. That was a step which no one 
could take with a light heart and with- 
out great sorrow, but it was a step which 
he had never regretted having taken. 
Subsequent events had confirmed the 
opinions upon which he acted at that 
time. The Bill of 1886, condemned as 
it was by Parliament and the country, 
had been condemned to a still greater 
degree by its authors themselves by the 
production of the new measure now on 
their Lordships’ Table. He almost 
thought the Government might have 
expressed gratitude to the Unionist 
Party for saving them from the discredit 
of passing the Bill of 1886, which they 
had acknowledged to have been a bad 
Bill by their substitution of the present 
one. But was the measure before the 
House really an improvement on the 
former one? Did it comply with any of 
the tests which the Prime Minister him- 
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self and Earl Spencer had at different 
times laid down as the tests with which 
any Home Rule scheme ought to comply ? 
The measure was not a real settlement 
of the question. They had been told 
that “ provisional” was written across 
every page of it. In the public dis- 
cussions of this subject, much had been 
said about giving the management of 
their own affairs to the Irish people. If 
that phrase had merely meant a delega- 
tion of definite powers to Ireland to 
manage her own local affairs under 
proper restrictions, and with adequate 
securities for the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, he probably should not vote as he 
intended to do that night. But the Bill 
meant far more than that. It meant 
giving, not a subordinate, but a co- 
ordinate Legislature and Executive to 
Ireland, and in doing that the scheme 
involved grave dangers to the Empire 
and jeopardised the integrity of the Con- 
stitution. There were British, and 
English, and Irish questions involved in 
this matter, and he was astonished that 
no stress had been laid on them by noble 
Lords opposite. He had listened in vain 
for any reference to them in the speech 
of the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who gave but a luke- 
warm support, not to the Bill at all, but 
to the principle in the abstract ; as to 
the principle in the concrete, he took 
very good care not to commit himself to 
a single word in it. What was the 
justification for the Bill? It was said 
that the Bill was demanded by the 
Representatives of the Irish people, and 
he did not deny it; but it was demanded 
by them as the right of a nation, and the 
noble Lord opposite who spoke last 
night stated in precise terms that Ireland 
was a nation. Why, then, were they 
denied national rights—for surely it was 
not contended that the Bill gave all that 
a nation was entitled to? The nationality 
was asserted, and, at the same time, the 
national aspirations had not been satisfied. 
If there were limits beyond which the 
demands of the majority should be re- 
stricted, they should be the limits of 
national morality and national expediency, 
and no Government responsible for the 
welfare of this realm ought to confer on 
any part of it rights that would endanger 
the safety of the Empire or the integrity 
of the Constitution. He would carry the 
argument one step further, and ask to 
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what area were these rights to be con- 
fined ? Why, if these rights were 
granted to Ireland, should similar rights 
be refused to Scotland, Wales, and York- 
shire? Still more, why should the right 
to be maintained in union with England 
be refused to Ulster when she demanded 
it by her masses and her classes ? Were 
their Lordships prepared to go against 
the experience of yesterday? Were 
they prepared to accept these doctrines 
for Scotland and Wales, and other parts 
of the Kingdom? As the right rev. 
Prelate (the Bishop of Ripon) had said, 
though in somewhat different form— 
“Federalism is surely a step forward, when 
it combines unconnected or semi-coherent com- 
munities ; it is a step backward when you are 
disintegrating a United Kingdom.” 
He would not deal with the other pro- 
position advanced by the Government in 
bringing forward this Bill, that it was 
impossible for a British Parliament to 
deal fairly and justly with Irish problems. 
He was not there for a moment to deny 
that Ireland had been the victim of bad 
government in the past, but during the 
last 30 or 40 years our legislation had 
been just and generous towards Ireland, 
and he felt sure that if this unfortunate 
somersault had not been executed by 
noble Lords opposite seven years ago 
further liberal legislation would have 
been granted to Ireland in the shape for 
which the noble Earl (Lord Rosebery) 
said she had so passionate a desire— 
namely, local self-government. It takes 
generations to allay the animosities of 
centuries. But he would ask noble 
Lords opposite who talked of the im- 
possibility of our doing justice to Ireland 
whether they were not somewhat to 
blame in fanning the flame of separation 
by encouraging the Irish Representatives 
in their hopes of getting absolute power 
in that country, and bribing the tenants 
by holding out to them that they would 
get their land for nothing or for prairie 
value? Was it by encouraging those 
political and pecuniary motives that the 
solution of the great problem of Irish 
difficulties would be facilitated? The 
noble Lord opposite last night gave the 
House some interesting statistics with 
regard to the failure of the Union. 
Among other things, he said that the 
failure of certain crops was a sign that 
the Union had failed. If the noble Lord 
examined the agricultural statistics of 
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under wheat had very much diminished, 
He thought that the reduction of the 
area under wheat might with equal logic 
be attributed to the Union—that the 
diminished yield per acre was just as 
much attributable to that event as the 
reduction of the area under potatoes, 
Even if the case of the Government 
was stronger as to Ireland, there would 
be the question, Would it be safe for the 
Empire to allow Ireland, geographically 
linked as she was to England, to have an 
independent position? He would ask 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to consult his naval 
and military advisers whether, under this 
Bill, the position of England would 
be as secure as it was now that she 
had the administration of Ireland. It 
had been said that the Act of Union was 
justified both by then existing external 
danger and by internal revolution. In 
the present state of Europe and of the 
world, was it impossible that England 
might be in as perilous a position at 
some future day as she was the: ? Then 
as to the Parliament constituted by this 
Bill, a question which vitally affected 
Great Britain. It was simply pedantry 
and cant to say that the voice of Great 
Britain was not to be consulted. When 
so vast a change was contemplated with 
regard to the retention of the Irish 
Members noble Lords opposite could 
never make up their minds what they 
would do. They first excluded them, 
then they included them for Imperial 
affairs, and then included them for 
all purposes. It seemed to him that 
having now nailed their weathercock to 
the mast they had adopted in the end 
the most dangerous of those proposals. 
No Irish matters would come before 
the Imperial Parliament, and yet a solid 
mass of Irish Members were brought 
there who had no local responsibilities. 
He would like to know what the electors 
of Great Britain would say when this 
clause was put before them, and they 
found that the irresponsible Members 
from Ireland would have larger powers 
in the management of Scotch affairs than 
Scotland herself. It would be remem- 
bered that the Reform Bill of 1884 added 
500,000 to the Irish electorate, and one 
most important question raised on this 
Bill was that Ireland was very much 
over-represented at this present time 
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in Parliament, and that the loyal 
minority were very much _ under- 
represented. With regard to the 
loyal minority, they were in a 
perilous position scattered throughout 
the different parts of Ireland. He 
remembered that the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who was then a Member of the 
Liberal Cabinet, used the argument that 
he was not inclined to attach too much 
importance to the exact numerical 
strength of the Loyalist Irishmen, In any 
ease, he said that representation could 
not be very large, and the real Repre- 
sentatives of the loyal minority were to 
be found in the 550 Members for England 
and Scotland, the vast majority of whom 
agreed more closely with the minority in 
Ireland than with the majority. That 
statement had not been repudiated, and 
therefore he assumed that it was accepted 
by the Colleagues of the noble Duke ; and 
he asked whether it was fair, now that the 
effect of that Reform Bill was beginning 
to be seen, that those men who said the 
Bill would expose them to spoliation and 
oppression, and who had stood by us in 
days gone by should be sacrificed ? Had 
there been only one Chamber in the 
British Legislature he had some doubts 
as to whether the Bill would have passed 
it. In all the other Constitutions of the 
civilised world a distinction was drawn 
betweea Constitutional and fundamental 
laws and those which were not. We had 
no such distinction. The theory and 
practice of our Constitution was that 
Parliament was supreme. That being 
so, a very heavy responsibility rested on 
their Lordships. They were asked to 
try an experiment which they could not 
undo. That experiment involved sur- 
render to the disloyal ; it involved be- 
trayal of the loyal. It involved dangers 
to the Empire and to the Constitution, 
and before it was passed their Lordships 
were bound to give the people of Great 
Britain an opportunity—the first oppor- 
tunity they had had—of discussing the 
main lines on which the Bill was based 
and the manner in which it had been 
passed. Every effort would be made to 
discredit their Lordships’ House ; every 
device would be used to conceal the real 
effect of the measure, and to wrap it up 
in other measures which might make it 
more palatable ; but, unless the fame of 
patriotism burned low in this country, 
unless our generation was oblivious of its 
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t Imperial and Constitutional tradi- 
oes, he, for one, felt littledoubt that the 
verdict of the country would support the 
vote their Lordships’ House was going 
to give, and would with scorn and indig- 
nation reject this dangerous and unjust 
measure. 

Toe Maroqvess or SALISBURY ; 
My Lords, I feel that there is some satis- 
faction in occupying the position, which 
probably I hold, asthat of the last person 
who will make a speech against Home 
Rule in the course of the present Session. 
But, although it is a position which has 
in it much of distinction and honour, it 
cannot be denied that there are incon- 
veniences attaching to it. Many active 
and powerful minds have passed before 
on the path that I must follow. I am 
not only gleaning after gleaners, but 
gleaning after a long succession of 
gleaners who leave few ideas that I can 
venture to submit to your Lordships. 
But that consideration at least has this 
counterbalancing value—that, if not out 
of pity for your Lordships, if not out of a 
sense of the propriety of the situation, 
still out of mere poverty of ideas, it is im- 
possible for me to detain your Lordships 
long upon this last eritical night. I con- 
fess that throughout this Debate 
the one idea that has been pre- 
sent to my mind has been—Why 
have they introduced this Bill? I had 
hoped for some satisfaction from the 
various able speakers on the Government 
side, but, though their speeches were in- 
teresting and powerful and showed great 
intellectual resource, they showed that 
resource in nothing more remarkably than 
in the ingenuity with which every 
speaker avoided speaking of the Go- 
vernment Bill. The noble and learned 
Lord who spoke this evening made a few 
perfunctory remarks upon the Bill, but 
when he came to the matters of real 
conflict he was careful to point out that he 
did not agree with the Government on 
the subject. When he dealt with the 
retention of the Irish Members, which is 
an outrage upon England so enormous 
and so grotesque that I am surprised 
that it has ever found a place in any pro- 
position emanating from a responsible 
Government—when he dealt with that 
he at once said he was not inclined to 
associate himself with so desperate a 
cause. He at once said he would have 
preferred some other arrangement very 
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much. Then, when he dealt with the 
abandonment of the landlords, with the 
certain ruin of a whole class to whom, if 
to anybody, the honour of this country is 
pledged that their diminished resources 
should be enjoyed in security and peace 
—when he dealt with that he said— 
“You did not support what we gave you 
in 1886, and although I think your 
present fate is very terrible, still 
you must acknowledge you have 
brought it on yourselves by resist- 
ing us.” And the noble and learned 
Lord finished his account of his own in- 
tellectual position by protesting, with a 
vigour which I have no doubt was per- 
fectly sincere, against anybody desiring 
to know what was the real opinion of 
any Cabinet Minister upon any Cabinet 
Bill. Well, the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary last night was even more in- 
structive. I have no doubt that he had 
in his mind some grave important 
delivery worthy of the position which he 
occupies and of the esteem with which 
he is held, which should guide the 
Houses of Parliament along the difficult 
path which the perplexities of modern 
times have forced them to go over. But 
when he came to the Bill he did what I 
have often observed in speakers with a 
singular facility for the lighter and most 
humorous kinds of speech. He took 
refuge in that in order to save himself 
from the necessity of expressing a 
grave opinion upon any grave sub- 
ject whatever. But I admired the 
skill with which the noble Lord 
avoided the burning subjects of the day. 
He was oppressed with the restrictions 
of the time within which his observa- 
tions were compressed. He felt that it 
was impossible to press the House too 
far, and yet he gave us a full quarter of 
an hour discussing the tactics of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, 
which I should have thought, of all 
possible subjects, was the least fitted 
for discussion within these walls. 
But the effect was such as to reduce 
the time at his disposal so much that 
when he came to the question of the 
Ulster objection to this Bill he simply 
turned over his leaves and said that time 
would not allow him to deal with the 
Ulster question. With respect to the 
question of the admission of 80 Members 
—foreigners—to take care of our English 
legislation, the noble Lord was equally 
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happy. He said that it was impossible 
for him, in view of the prejudice of the 
great numbers on this side, to do any- 
thing but discuss principles, and there- 
fore he would not discuss details. And 
the admission of the Irish members was 
merely a question of detail, and there- 
fore he would not discuss it at all. It 
must be admitted that we did not gain 
very much guidance from the speech of 
the Foreign Secretary. But I am not 
sure that in saying that I imply any 
derogation from the high esteem in which 
we hold his dexterity and skill. On the 
contrary, it seemed to me that the pro- 
blem which he set himself to solve was, 
“ How shall I get through an hour and 
a quarter’s speech without undertaking 
any pledge which may be inconvenient 
to me in the future?” And if that was 
the problem which he set himself to 
solve, I am bound to say that he solved 
it with absolute success. There is not 
a word or a sentence in the noble Lord’s 
speech which can be used against him on 
any future occasion, except that particu- 
larly precious remark about the dangerous 
character of the London County Council, 
to which we shall refer on future occa- 
sions. I will not speak of the noble 
Lord who introduced this Bill. He had 
a very paivful position to reconcile. He 
had got himself, by his own confession 
—though one of the most chivalrous and 
honourable of human beings—into an 
admission that he had committed a very 
mean and treacherous act. I am quite 
sure that he has not intentionally com- 
mitted any mean or treacherous act; but 
it is impossible to refuse one’s sympathy 
to a man who by his own admission can 
find himself in a corner like that. But 
the noble Lord had a peculiar way of 
dealing with political opponents. He 
stated their case with great fairness ; he 
said, “ Noble Lords opposite say this and 
say that,” and then he follows it with 
the formula, “ I do not agree with them.” 
Having got so far, he went no further, 
and he never offered any refutation of 
the position or arguments he impugned. 
With the help of that formula it was 
easy to construct a defence of the Govern- 
ment Bill, which could not be defended 
by any other formula whatever. I have 
omitted one remarkable observation of 
the Foreign Secretary which affects the 
pennies of the Government with which 

was connected eight years ago. I 
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must say that this recalling of ancient 
history is rather hard on one; and it is 
difficult to carry one’s memory back to 
all that happened in those times. My 
memory is simply prosaic, and possibly 
so far defective; but the noble Lord’s 
memory is active and poetical, and 
it surrounded the history of the 
year 1885 with a brilliant atmosphere of 
legend, which I have no doubt will be the 
delight of poetical critics of the future. 
But I take this opportunity just to set 
the facts upon their true footing. The 
noble Lord represented that we, differing 
from the coercive policy of the Govern- 
ment of Lord Spencer, broke the con- 
tinuity of that coercive policy, and thereby 
cut under the feet of the Liberal Party, 
and rendered it impossible for them to 
pursue a coercive policy in the future. 
I dislike the use of that word coercive. I 
dislike it, because coercion is usually used 
to describe the legislation which defends 
a Government against the political efforts 
of those who desire to overthrow it. 
That is the use which the word has ob- 
tained in every country in the world. But 
this is a case where the word is applied 
simply to the making more efficient of 
the Criminal Law for dealing with those 
criminals whom everybody condemns. 
There is, unfortunately, a small portion of 
the peasantry of Ireland who have formed 
this ideal for themselves —a general 
establishment and sanction of fraudulent 
insolvency, sustained by attempts at 
murder. And to prevent the application 
of that novel ethical code there is no 
doubt that from time to time the powers 
of the ordinary Courts have been in- 
creased and their efficiency in detecting 
and punishing crime augmented. If you 
like to call that coercive you may ; but 
it is not coercive in the sense in which 
the word has been applied in every poli- 
tical disquisition during the last century 
in Europe. But, passing from that di- 
vergence, the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary stated or implied that in 1885 
we had summarily interrupted the current 
of coercive legislation, as I have defined 
it, and that thus it was impossible for 
the Liberal Party to undertake such 
legislation again. What really happened 
was this. There was a terminable Crimes 
Act. It was an Act which was to ter- 
minate in 1885. It was an Act which 
was to terminate when the Session of 
1885 terminated. It may have been the 
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intention of the Government of that day 
to renew it; but on the 6th of June, 
when the Division was taken by which 
their official existence was terminated, 
they had not produced upon the Table 
of Parliament a single clause in order to 
revive and perpetuate the law to which 
they were supposed to attach so much 
importance. If the Bill was not per- 
petuated it was their fault. They had a 
majority in Parliament. We had only 
this consideration to deal with ; we had 
not the majority of Parliament. It was 
open to us to take the ordinary Constitu- 
tional resource and dissolve at once. 
That would not have given the Crimes 
Act to us immediately, but it would have 
given us that Act later. But the ques- 
tion was whether, in view of the Reform 
Bill which had just been passed, it being 
certain that another Dissolution would be 
necessary within a few months, it was 
justifiable to inflict on the people of this 
country and Members of Parliament that 
amount of inconvenience in order to 
accelerate the necessary strengthening 
of the provisions of the law by a few 
months. We thought, in view of the 
then position of Ireland, that the autumn 
might be safely passed without any such 
drastic measure which would have created 
such great inconvenience ; and before we 
resigned, before our position was attacked, 
a Representative of our Government in 
the House of Commons had announced 
our intention to strengthen the Criminal 
Law. Those, therefore, who say that 
they changed their opinions because 
we had not been sufficiently prompt 
in reinforeing the Criminal Law 
forget that they did not change their 
opinions until after the declaration of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, after that miser- 
able excuse, such as it was, had been 
taken from them. But what would you 
think of any statesman who had an- 
nounced his attachment to the great prin- 
ciple of union between the two countries, 
and was dependent on the question of 
whether his political opponents had re- 
vived or had not revived for two or three 
months certain provisions of the law ? 
What would Mr. Pitt have thought if he 
could have foreseen that his distinguished 
relative in the present intended so to 
guide his political conduct that he was 
willing to shatter at a blow the whole 
edifice which Mr. Pitt had raised, because 
the Tories by delaying criminal legisla- 
Z 
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tion for a few months had cut the ground 
from under the feet of the Liberal Party. 
I confess that the excuse seems to me a 
sadder remark of the degeneracy of poli- 
tical opinion than all the tergiversation 
which has taken place during the lament- 
able eight years through which we have 
passed. There was yet another defender 
on the Government side, Lord Ribbles- 
dale. His view, at all events, had the 
advantage of being so remarkable that I 
do not think that anybody else had taken 
it before, or that any one else will take it 
hereafter. He belongs to what may be 
ealled the noble army of confessors in 
this Debate. Confession is a very inte- 
resting element in literature. From St. 
Augustine to Rousseau, from Rousseau to 
Lord Ribblesdale, it is a most interesting 
record of the working of individual minds. 
But he seems to have conceived the idea 
that if there was anything in the Union, 
anything in the policy which Mr. Pitt 
had taken up 90 years ago after the ex- 
perience of centuries, it ought to be estab- 
lished and proved by the popularity 
which it would win among Irish agitators 
within the space of six years, and when 
he found with inconceivable sarprise that 
Mr. Healy and Mr. Sexton and their fol- 
lowers were not impressed with the ad- 
vantages of resolute government in Ire- 
land he at onee concluded that Mr. Pitt 
was wrong, and turned round with all 
the vigour which a Gladstonian Peer 
might be expected to display. But I 
would represent to him that he must not 
commit the very ordinary mistake of 
imagining that all men are like himself. 
You cannot count on the maintainers of 
Nationalist or Fenian or Moonlightiag 
opinion in Ireland changing their opinion 
with the rapidity which we have been 
happy to see Gladstonian Peers and com- 
moners have been able to exercise during 
the last eight years. Alertness and 
agility are always admirable qualities. 
We always desire to see them exercised 
whether by mind or body, but the 
peculiar rapidity with which this exercise 
of turning Dervishes has been exerted 
by the Gladstonian Party is peculiar 
to itself, and cannot be paralleled in any 
portion of the annals of this country, or 
any other country of which I have ever 
heard. That was not the most remark- 
able part of Lord Ribblesdale’s speech. 
The most remarkable part of Lord Rib- 
blesdale’s speech was that which it did 
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not contain. It did not contain one 
single reference to the Bill which he was 
put up to defend. Being a man of great 
ingenuity, and not shrinking evidently 
from intellectual paradox, it is very re- 
markable that he did not attempt to 
establish the value of one single clause 
in the Bill which had been committed to 
his care to recommend to the House. 
My Lords, I feel that we are in some 
difficulty owing to these peculiar tactics 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Of course, if they like to move 
that a Bill should be read a second time, 
and then say, in a half whisper, “ But 
we cannot bear it” all the time; it 
places, I will not say the votes, but the 
arguments of the House in considerable 
difficulty, because, though our votes, as 
we are happy to believe, will entirely 
sustain the secret wishes of the sup- 
porters of the Government, it is very 
difficult for us to argue against them 
when we know they absolutely agree 
with us onevery point. Well, my Lords, 
I ask myself again, “Why have they 
brought in this Bill?” We have ob- 
tained no information from the speeches 
which they have delivered. I am not 
surprised at it. But have we any infor- 
mation from earlier discussions? We 
used to hear something about the Colo- 
nies. We were told that there was the 
remarkable case of Quebec, where the 
grant of a Home Rule Bill had produced 
absolute agreement between classes that 
were formerly divided. I have some 
doubt as to the historical value of that 
illustration. I am told that Quebec is 
not that perfect Garden of Eden which 
some would induce us to imagine, but 
that the minority is being crowded out by 
the majority, and will very soon disap- 
pear altogether. I am told also that in 
Quebec alone of Her Majesty’s Posses- 
sions on that Continent, a large Party 
has, through its Leader, avowed treason- 
able views with respect to the connection 
of the Colony with the Crown. I should 
not, therefore, be inclined to take Quebec 
for my example, even if it were in any 
degree relevant. But is it relevant? Is 
it possible to compare the position of a 
Constitutional Colony under the Crown 
with the position you propose to esta- 
blish for Ireland under this Bill? Has 
there been for the last century any states- 
man so bold that he would propose to 
Parliament that a Colony should not only 
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enjoy autonomy such as the British Colo- 
nies enjoy, but should also have the 
privilege of seuding 80 or 100 Members 
to the Imperial Parliament, representing 
no interests in England, bound by no 
attachment to England, lying under no 
responsibility with respect to the possible 
application of the laws passed here to the 
community they represent, and yet pos- 
sessing an absolute vote, a vote as large 
as that of any of the Representatives of 
the country, on all questions which in the 
relations of life concern the people of 
this country often most deeply? My 
Lords, it is absurd. Such a proposition 
would not only have“ counted out” aman; 
it would have sent him to Bedlam. The 
suggestion is inconceivable, that the in- 
terjection of 80 foreigners, who will 
suffer in no degree, and whose consti- 
tuents will not suffer from anything they 
do, should have a special, isolated, and 
distinct privilege, due not to their 
character or their achievements in 
the past, of determining the position of 
the English Government. It is a matter 
of intense importance, for they attempt 
totell you that this Home Rule is re- 
commended by colonial experience. But 
colonial experience means that foreign 
affairs shall be given to England and 
domestic affairs shall be given to a colony. 
Never in any quarter of the world did 
the wildest theorist suggest that 80 Mem- 
bers for a Colony should have the power 
of legislating on English subjects and 
interests. That is one of the grounds on 
which we were told that Home Rule was 
desirable ; but that is a theoretic ground. 
There was one practical ground which I 
used to hear in the past, I do not hear 
much of it now—namely, that we should 
get rid of all Irish questions and friction 
with Irish Members. I do not think 
there is any suggestion of that kind now. 
How are we to get rid of Irish questions ? 
We have provided for 80 Irish Members, 
who must have something to talk about, 
and who must establish their position in 
the House of Commons in order to make 
themselves marketable wares in their 
uegotiations with Ministers, and are we 
to expect that they will be treated as 
nothing less than foreign adjuncts to the 
British Parliament ? Difficulty has un- 
doubtedly arisen from many questions 
connected with Irish Government, but 
hitherto Irish questions have not included 
some of the matters which you have pro- 
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vided for discussion in the future Irish 
Legislature if it should exist. There is 
the religious question. You have pro- 
vided that there is to be nothing in the 
nature of a religious establishment or of 
religious denominational education ; 
these are put out of the power of the 
Irish Legislature. I am not discussing 
the wisdom or the unwisdom of such re- 
strictions ; but I do not imagine that 
that is the way to peace and quietness on 
Irish Questions. Your 80 Members sent 
mainly by Archbishop Walsh will not be 
quiet on the question of whether denomi- 
national education is to be allowed in 
Ireland, or whether the existing system 
is to be overset. They will not be silent 
on the question whether the Roman 
Catholic Church ought or ought not to 
be endowed. Iam not saying whether 
it is wise or foolish, but you are merely 
deceiving yourselves if you imagine you 
can shut these things out from the Irish 
Parliament and allow 80 Irish Members 
to sit in the House of Commons, if you 
imagine that you can get rid of the Irish 
question by so contradictory a policy as 
that. Again, take the question of Free 
Trade. In this country we support Free 
Trade on account of the benefits it has 
conferred on certain industries ; but it 
has been a sentence of death to agricul- 
ture in many parts of the country. How 
will Ireland look at Free Trade? She 
has no manufactures; she is all agri- 
cultural, and if an Irish Parliament asks 
itself how it stands with regard to the 
question of Free Trade I am afraid the 
answer must be very similar to that 
which was made by an Irish juryman 
who, finding himself alone in his opinion 
in the box, said he had never before met 
with 11 men so obstinate. We are 
absolutely alone. Ido not say we are 
wrong by any means; but do you 
imagine you will shut out the question of 
Free Trade from discussion by an Irish 
Legislature, and that, with 80 Members 
in the House of Commons, with- 
out employment and free to do as 
they like, you have made any provision 
for getting rid of Irish friction and pre- 
venting Irish waste of time? The 
Irish Question will be with you as it has 
been in the past, only more intensely 
than in the past; and it will be so as 
the result of the provisions you have 
deliberately adopted. In the speeches 
of noble Lords opposite I see no hope of 
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escape from Irish friction. I see nothing 
in the false, misleading, and wholly 
fallacious parallel instituted with the 
Colonies to explain the object and aim 
which the Government have in view in 
proposing this Bill to the House. But 
what appears to me to be visible through 
all their arguments is that it is a policy 
of despair. They say—‘ We have not 
known how to succeed, and we must try 
something nobody has tried before.” 
That is the position in which their argu- 
ments stand. It is true they are pro- 
posing something nobody has tried 
before; but they have no right, in 
resorting to the policy of despair, to ask 
you to take a step which involves the 
existence of the happiness and prosperity 
of a very large minority of the Irish 
people and of those who are distinguished 
by prosperity, by industry, by education, 
and by success. They have no right to 
ask you to make these things a subject 
of experiment, and to set them on the 
hazard, to be destroyed if they fail, in 
order to carry out a policy of despair 
because we have failed. Have we failed ? 
Has the existing state of things failed ? 
The state of things between England and 
Treland is this. Ireland is a country 
which from the first has been deeply 
divided to the base by perpetual dif- 
ferences and conflicts. It is a society in 
which unity has never existed. When 
the English came seven centuries ago 
they did not diminish these divergeucies, 
but they did not increase them; they 


existed as they had existed before. 
When the era of religious conflict 
arrived it was not true that the dif- 


ferences were caused by religion, but 
the differences assumed a_ religious 
character. They did not differ because 
they differed on religion, but their 
views upon religion lent themselves 
to the native constant, incurable dif- 
ferences and quarrelsomeness of the race. 
And so it passed through the era of 
religious dissension, and then came the 
period of representative Government. 
Representative Government is a splendid 
instrument of human happiness when the 
community is so homogeneous that divi- 
sion on one point shall not imply division 
on another ; but that men will, according 
as each question is raised, range them- 
selves according to their opinions, aud give 
their voices for the benefit of themselves 
and of the community without passion, 
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antipathy, or prejudice. But when there 
is a deep division, a division of race or a 
division of religion, a division which no 
experience ean efface, a division which 
men will not give up on account of any 
lower secular motive, a division which 
goes from father to son and lasts from 
generation to generation, a division which 
rests upon tradition and sentiment 
and not upon any mere pursuit of 
individual interest, then representative 
institutions, if they are applied without 
a corrective, are the most dangerous 
curse that can be inflicted upon such a 
community. They continue, they deepen, 
they intensify those divisions, and 
ascendency, on one side or the other as 
the circumstances of the age may give to 
either side the predominance—ascendency 
and oppression are the results of repre- 
sentative government applied to a com- 
munity so divided if there is no corrective. 
The only possible corrective is the fusion 
into a larger community in which such 
divisions have no influence. When the 
rebellion of "98 was over, and the mis- 
carriage of that wild, chivalrous, but 
most unwise dream of Grattan had been 
exposed, Mr. Pitt had to consider, with 
the centuries behind him to guide him, 
how the peace of Ireland was to be 
insured. ‘Todo it with a strong hand 
was not possible; the date had passed 
for that. It might have been done a 
century or two centuries before, but in 
his day the thing was no longer possible, 
aud no longer desirable if it had been 


possible. He felt that the only remedy 
was to fuse these conflicting parties, 


whom nothing could bring together, in 
the ranks of a larger community, where 
their peculiar subject of conflict was 
unknown, and where, therefore, in a 
common assembly the issues that were 
raised upon them could be impartially 
and equitably judged. That was the 
philosophy of his policy. Has it failed ? 
It was not fairly tried. There were 
no words in the speech of the noble Earl 


the Foreign Secretary that I so 
thoroughly agreed with as when he 
dwelt upon the fact that Mr. Pitt’s 


experiment was never fairly tried. If 
Mr. Pitt could have repealed the 
Catholic disabilities, if he could have 
endowed the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
if he could have abolished or commuted 
the tithe in Ireland, I have no doubt 
that all the troubles which have haunted 
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the connection between England and | according to the impulse which he gave 
Ireland would have been a mere matter | them by his own deft manipulation. Yet 
of imagination and never passed into | all he proved was that Ireland had not 


history. It was one of the most terrible | 
blows in our history that fate has dealt | 
us the decree that at that moment there | 
should be a Sovereign whose disease was 
too far progressed to allow him to judge 
soundly of the circumstances of the 
moment, and whose disease was not far 
enough advanced to allow the decision 
to be placed in other hands. It was a 
fearful, fearful calamity, and we have 
staggered under it ever since. But 
when you judge whether the Union has 
succeeded you must ask yourselves how 
long has the true experiment of the 
Union been in force. The union which 
Mr. Pitt dreamt of was a union from 
which the thorn of religious bitterness 
should have been extracted. The first, 
the essential step, was not taken till 
29; the next step, the commutation of 
tithe, was not taken till °35; the last 
step was taken in a manner which, to 
my mind, was the worst manner, and 
was not the manner intended by Mr. 
Pitt; I mean the establishment of 
equality between Catholics and Protes- 
tants—it was not taken in the manner 
intended by Mr. Pitt, but by that time 
the Liberal Party had passed under the 
control of one of its most pitiless and 
exacting masters, the Nonconformist 
conscience. I heartily wish concurrent 
endowment could have been adopted, but 
it was too late. But at all events, badly 
or wisely, the full scheme which Mr. 
Pitt had in view was not carried 
out till 1870. Therefore, when you 
judge his work, you must judge 
it, not as it passed from his hand, not 
as he intended it to operate; you must 
judge it as it was affected by the lament- 
able disturbing influences of the time | 
through which it must needs pass, and 
yet, with all that deduction, will you tell | 
me that Union has not been a success ? 
I listened very carefully and with very 
great interest to the noble Lord, Lord 
Playfair. I was very much interested at 
his efforts to prove that the Union had 
not been a success ; for I knew that if 
any man could do it he could. If any- 
body could have proved that it was the 
noble Lord, and with the figures and 
statistics and facts which he turned and 
waved in his hands he could produce any 





result or impression which he pleased, 


improved so fast as England and Scot- 
land, that is the whole proof he could 
give of the failure of the Union. I say, 
with national humiliation, that England 
has not improved so fast as Scotland 
during that period, but that is the result 
of that extreme superiority in respect of 
all money getting affairs which is shown 
by all those who are born north of the 
Tweed. So it is in Ireland, where un- 
doubtedly nature has not gifted the 
people with those powers of rapid pro- 
gress which are displayed both north and 
south of the Tweed ; but the proof is 
this: Living is happier, houses are 
better, wages are higher, prosperity is 
greater, trade has risen, cultivation is more 
extended; and, if I may turn to the 
moral side, though we have dark spots 
like Clare, Kerry, and Limerick, there is 
no question that it is impossible to com- 
pare the Ireland of 1893 with the Ire- 
land of 1801 in respect of order, of law, 


and of property. The Lord Chancellor 


himself admitted to-night that though 
much was said of the impossibility of 
landlords obtaining rent, and cf the in- 
jury to landed property which has been 
caused, yet over five-sevenths of Ireland 
at this time, amid all the circumstances 
of depression which we know so well, 
amid falling markets and inclement skies, 
rent is better paid than it is in any part 
of England. Could you have said that 
at the beginning of the century, and if 
there is that change, have you not 
a right to say that the Union bears 
its part in the glory and the honour which 
that change demands ? That being so, 
what reason have you for this experiment, 


| whose details nobody will defend, whose 


results nobody can foresee? What rea- 
son have we for it? Lord Ribblesdale 
was very much struck with the fact that 
the result of our legislation was that all 
the Nationalist leaders did not at once 
fall into our arms. As far as I have 
read human history, I do not think that 
has been the way of insurrectionary 
leaders. My impression is that they 
have, generally speaking, stuck to their 
opinions, and that though facts may have 
left them, they have never left the facts. 
They have never given themselves up to 
their opponents so long as there was a 
shred to fight for. It is an utter blunder, 
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a blunder of the gravest character, to 
look at the contentment of the people as 
exhibited at the polls for a test of the 
success of your commercial, economical, 
or political legislation. It will be a test 
two generations hence. The grandsons 
will love you because you have been 
just to the grandfathers; but it. takes 
long to change the opinion of a nation, 
of a people, or of a Party. Gladstonian 
Peers imagine that it takes only as long 
to change the opinions of a Party as it 
takes to chenge their own, but that 
is a lamentable error. The mass of 
mankind are much stauncher than that. 
Men hold to their beliefs and will not 
desert them, and a community changes 
its opinion not in any great degree by a 
change in the opinion of the individuals 
of which it is composed, as by the fact 
that the men who have grown up in one 
set of opinions and clung to them die off, 
and others who had no cause to form 
those opinions succeed and take their 
place. That is the history of a change in 
the opinion of a community ; and to ask 
that within the limits of the Septennial 
Act results of a salutary policy shall be 
depicted in the change of opinion which 
local politicians may show, is to exhibit 
absolute ignorance of the working of 
human nature in the political world, 
whether in its highest or its lowest de- 
velopments. Men do not change like that. 
I maintain, therefore, that the Union has 
not failed. It has had terrible difficulties 
to contend with. It has had the de- 
struction of the food of the people, a 
destruction unparalleled in any nation, a 
destruction which has left in the mind of 
Lord Playfair the somewhat simple- 
minded wonder why there are not so 
many potatoes produced after the famine 
as there were before. He evidently 
thinks the aphis vastator was a mere 
agent of the British Government. Ire- 
land has had to contend with a change of 
commercial policy. Free Trade has hit 
her very hard; yet in spite of these 
things, in spite of the utter destruction 
of the food of the people, in spite of the 
religious thorn which it has taken 70 
years to extract, the Union is marked in 
all its progress in the moral, legal, social, 
economical, and commercial position of 
the people, which I should have thought 
would have warned the most careless 
and the most hasty from declaring that it 
was a failure. If it is not a failure, 
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what rashness it is to shatter this struc- 
ture in order to plunge into new experi- 
ments of which you know nothing, and 
the result of which you have no means of 
predicting. I heard again and again the 
demand on the other side for some policy 
of ours. I will repeat it, and I will give 
the policy which we recommend in the 
language of two great*men. One shall 
be the language of Mr. Gladstone— 
“ Patient continuance in well-doing,” and 
the other shall be the language of Presi- 
dent Lincoln—* Keep on pegging away.” 
Those are the lines you have to follow, 
and you will follow them more safely 
than these rash experiments with machi- 
nery which you have never tried, with 
theories which you have never tested, 
and by placing weapons in the hands 
of men who have always hated you. 
I am told by the Colonial Secretary that 
the first object of government is the 
satisfaction and contentment of the 
governed. That is a fine copy-book 
formula, but, like all copy-book formulas, 
it requires to be corrected in accordance 
with particular cireumstances. There 
may be cases in which other people 
besides the governed have an interest in 
the condition of the country to which 
reference is made. But my first objec- 
tion to this valuable formula is that it is 
physically incapable of being applied in 
the case of Ireland. I will defy you to 
devise any system of government that 
shall be in the true and literal sense to 
the satisfaction of the governed, for 
three-fifths of the governed will like it 
and two-fifths of the governed will de- 
test it. It is an absurdity, because it is 
impossible. The mere existence of the 
loyalist minority, the mere existence of 
Ulster, would condemn that copy-book 
formula and make it impossible of applica- 
tion to Ireland. Do not, I entreat you, 
dismiss as a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion, or as the mere outcome of a heated 
brain, the apprehensions which the Ulster 
people have of the government which is 
to be established in Ireland under this 
Bill. I am told that those who will form 
the Government will be the elected of 
the people of Ireland, but I know they 
will be the men, if this Bill passes, who 
have achieved the victory to which the 
Government will be due. Go to Belgium, 
Italy, Greece, America, you will find 
that wherever there has been a revolu- 
tion the men who have made the revolu- 
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tion have been the great men after the; the effect of this Bill were to place Ire- 
revolution has been effected ; they have | land in the hands of those who detested 
been the men who have been placed in| us, and that trouble arose with America, 
power. Well, do you really know who} should we not then be in an infinitely 
the men are who will be placed in power ? | worse position than any which a con- 
Our recollections disappear somewhat | tinuance of the present state of things 
rapidly in these times; but you know | could possibly put us into? Remember 
that a large number of them have had | the great privilege of the position of 
their connection with crime investigated | Great Britain. On some sides our coasts 
by a Special Commission, and that the | lie against those of Continental Powers. 
exact nature of that connection has been | But against the great mass of our coasts 
recorded by Judges of the highest! on the west and north-west we have our 
capacity and undoubted integrity, and own territory in our own possession, and 
no shred of evidence had ever been pro-| we are practically safe from any attack, 
duced to negative the decision that was and especially in these days when the 
pronounced. This is the Report of the | neighbourhood of harbours is essential 
Special Commission— |for naval action, if one has cause to 

“ We find that the respondents did not de- anweypets 5. Phat a present 
nounce the system of intimidation which led to | Strategical position, and it is one of the 
crime and outrage, but persisted in it with | finest strategical positions in the world. 
knowledge of its effects.” | Give over Ireland to your enemies, to 
That is the judicial decision, given after | those who hate you. Let the ordinary 
months of investigation, and you know | £oVernment of Ireland be conducted by 
that among the leading men who are | those who are hostile to you—I do not 
urging forward this Bill a large number | @y it need ever reach the point of civil 
were respondents in this examination. | 4; let it be simply hatred and hostility 
There were 38 men, whose names I have | —then all those harboars of Ireland 
here, and who are now Members of Par-| Which lie over against the harbours of 
liament, upon whose brows that condem- | this country would be at the mercy of 
nation was stamped—38 men, and remem- | the enemy who attacked you, and unless 
ber, this Bill passed the Third Reading | You chose to undertake the task of re- 
by 34 majority. It is a Bill which has conquering Ireland and shattering by 
not only been passed by a South-Irish | mere military force the structure you are 
majority, not only been passed by men | "0W 80 painfully building up, you would 
elected by the carefully-watched illiterates, | have no security from the sympathy which 
not only passed under the orders of the Irishin command of theirown harbours 
Archbishop Walsh, but passed by men | Could give to the Navies or privateers 
on whom this criminal brand had been °F ¢ruisers by whom your trade might be 
placed by three of the highest Judges. | threatened. I have seen a paper by a 
Is not Ulster right to be afraid? Would very distinguished naval officer, who 
you yourselves wish to submit to such | knows his work very well, and who says 
domination ? Would you not struggle | that inany future war the trade route of 
against it to the last ? Would you not | England could no longer pass along the 
make every effort in your power to pre- | Channel—the batteries of torpedoes that 
vent yourselves, your families, your for-| line the opposite coast would be too 
tunes, and your fame from being placed dangerous ; that our trade route must be 
in such hands as these? And yet this is | taken to the Western ports of England, 
what you are invited to do by passing | t0 Liverpool and Glasgow and Bristol, 
this Bill. My Lords, my time is running | #04 that as long as Ireland is ours and 
short, and the only other point to which | We cau be sure that she will not join the 
I would draw your attention is the large | enemy, so long will such transference be 
Imperial character of this question. The | #fe and right. I am not speaking of 
Lord Chancellor said that this Bill would | g00d will. I accept the proposition that 
reconcile to us the people, the statesmen, | W¢ Should in either case have Ireland's 
of America, and that if we went to war | g00d will; but if we leave things as 
we should not have to reckon with so| they are we should have the control of 
hostile an America as we might other- | Ur coasts. If we pass this measure the 
wise expect. But is there not another | control of the coasts would pass to those 
possible view of the matter? Supposing who wish nothing so much as our suffer- 
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ing and downfall. It is surely very rash, 
nothing can be rasher, than for mere | 
imaginary objects to run such a risk. 
Nothing could be rasher than to sacrifice 
that which we deem wur secular strength 
and privilege and to expect that on the 
other side of the Channel we shall be 
exposed to the attack of no enemy. That 
you are asked to give up with no other 
security for your well-being and safety 
than this wretched optimist trust in the 
good will of the people upon whom you 
have to depend, a trust that would be 
madness if they were ordinary men, be- 
cause the incitement and suggestion of 
making a profit out of it would be too 
great—a trust that is something more 
than madness when you are dealing with 
a race of people and an organisation that 
for centuries has hated you and longed to 
obtain your downfall. Those are great 
concessions. My time is passed. I will 
not urge you further, but I will ask be- 
fore I conclude to call back to you what 
the opinion in this country used to be 
before these terrible changes took place, 
when the Liberal Party was still in the 
hands of Liberal politicians, and not in 
the hands of deserters who had traversed 
every zone of political opinion. When 
the Liberal Party was in the bands of 
Liberal politicians we might distrust 
them and disagree with them as to local 
and interior questions, but we felt sure that 
in all Imperial questions their heart beat 
as true to the Empire of England as ours. 
Let me read to you what was said by a 
man who was no Orangeman, by a man 
who lost his own seat at the most critical 
period of his political life because he 
would befriend the Roman Catholics, by 
a man who was armed with every instru- 
ment of historical knowledge, and whose 
opinion was deeply pledged on the side 
of the Liberal Party, and against those 
who sit on this side of the House. I will 
read to you what he said upon the main- 
tenance of the Union, and I will ask you 
on which side he would be sitting if he 
had now to take part in polities. When 
he uttered these words he was sitting on 
the Liberal side, and Mr. Gladstone was 
sitting on the Conservative side. Lord 


Macaulay said— 
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“The repeal of the Union we regard as fatal 
to the Empire, and we will never consent to it 
—never, though the country should be sur- 
rounded by dangers as great as those which 
threatened her when her American Colonies and 
France and Spain and Holland were leagued 
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, against her, or when the armed neutrality of 
| the Baltic disputed her maritime rights—never, 
though another Buonaparte should pitch his 
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| camp in sight of Dover Castle, never till all has 


been staked and lost, never till the four 
quarters of the world have been convulsed by 
the last struggle of the great English people 
for their place among the nations.” 

I read that as the motto which I hope 
the Unionist Party will adopt. If Eng- 
land withdraws her mandate ; if England 
tells us she wishes that this horror should 
be consummated, I agree that a different 
state of things will have arisen. I 
believe that to be impossible, and that, as 
long as England is true to herself now 
or on any future occasion, if you allow 
this atroeious, this mean, this treacherous 
revolution to pass, you will be untrue to 
the duty which has descended to you from 


| a splendid ancestry, you will be untrue to 


your highest traditions, you will be 
untrue to the trust that has been 


bequeathed to you from the past, you will 
be untrue to the Empire of England, 


*THeE LORD PRESIDENT or 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBerLey): If the noble Marquess 
thought iit at the outset of his speech to 
make some apology to your Lordships 
for having to address you after so many 
speeches have been heard, not only here, 
but in the other House and all over the 
country, on this well-worn theme, I feel 
sure I shall have the sympathy. of those 
whom I address in the task I have to 
perform. The noble Marquess commenced 
with some criticism of the speeches which 
have been delivered from this side of the 
House; and he, as was very natural, 
directed his principal observations to the 
brilliant speech of my noble Friend the 
Foreign Secretary. My noble Friend is 
like one of those actors who possess in 
the highest degree both a tragic and 
comic vein, and if he commenced with a 
uumber of witty observations which, I 
am sure, delighted the House, he did 
not forget to turn in the latter part of his 
speech to the graver aspect of the subject. 
I do not think it is possible that any 
more impressive appeal could have been 
addressed to this House than was 
addressed to it on the general policy of 
the question by my noble Friend. The 
noble Marquess taunted the noble Earl 
with not going into the details of the 
Bill, and I am glad, as it relieves me of a 
great many observations upon it; but 
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the noble Marquess has followed his 
example, and he has confined himself 
almost exclusively to the question of the 
general policy ou which this Bill is based. 
This is a question of principle. This 
House is about to divide on the question, 
Shall there be or shall there not be any 
measure of self-government for Ireland ? 


[ Opposition cries of * No,no!”] What 
do I hear? No, no! Is it, then, pos- 
sible, after all, that the Conservative 
Party contemplates at some future time 
some system of self-government for Ire- 
land? That is a precious cheer. The 
question which has been put to us in 
speech after speech whether there 
shall be any measure of self-government 
for Ireland. The noble Marquess did not 
follow the example of the noble Duke 
who objected to the historical disquisitions 
of my noble Friend. I think historical 
disquisitions upon this Bill are not only 
useful and interesting, but are absolutely 
indispensable to the well understanding 
of the question before us. The noble 
Marquess referred to the taunts which 
have been addressed from this side of 
the House as to what we term the 
coquetting of the Conservative Party 
with the Home Rule Party in 1885, 
The noble Marquess said—and, of course, 
there is no higher authority—that it is 
an entire mistake to suppose that they 
gave up in principle what he objects to 
our terming the coercive policy. He 
said that circumstances created by the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone, of which 
I was a Member, rendered it impossible 
when he came into Office during that 
year to continue the Crimes Act. I will 
refer to what Lord Carnarvon said on 
the occasion when, as Lord Lieutenant, 
he took the unusual and inconvenient 
course of declaring the Irish policy of 
the Government instead of the Premier. 
Lord Carnarvon did not say one 
single word in his speech about the 
reason for not renewing the Crimes Act 
being the impossibility of passing it. 
He said— 


. 
1s 


“T believe for my part that special legislation 
of this kind is inexpedient.” 
That is a declaration of general policy 
and principle. The only other remark 
he made was curious when we remember 
what Lord Salisbury’s Government ac- 
tually did. He said—- 
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“ More than being undesirable, I hold that 
such legislation is practically impossible if it is 
to be continually and indefinitely enacted.” 
Could the policy of Lord Salisbury’s 
Government be described in words more 
accurate or condemned in words more 
explicit? At that moment Lord Car- 
narvon was recognised as the exponent 
of the policy of the Conservative Govern- 
ment, and therefore his must be the view 
which the Government took. The noble 
Marquess finds it convenient to forget all 
that has passed. Of course, I accept 
the statements made from that Bench 
that there was no compact with the Irish 
Party. When men of honour tell me 
that I am bound to believe it. But I 
say that the course they took was an 
extremely unfortunate one, and one 
which must have led to much miscon- 
struction, because there was a combination 
of circumstances which showed that a 
change of policy was singularly adapted 
to conciliate the Irish Party and to bring 
about that support which would no doubt 
be very comvenient to them. I do not 
attach much importance to the words 
used by the noble Marquess at Newport. 
I have often studied those words, and I 
think that it was a very carefull y-guarded 
speech. But, besides Lord Carnarvon’s 
declaration, there was something much 
more significant. I have no :wish to use 
very hard words, though very hard words 
are used against us. But there was the 
Maamtrasna affair, and a meaner action 
than the course taken by the Opposition 
in connection with that affair was never 
taken by any political Party. Their con- 
duct then was the main indication of 
what their wishes and intentions were. 
Now, I will turn to more ancient but 
very instructive history—that of the 
Act of Union. I cannot’ men- 
tion the Union without remembering 
what was said by the Duke of Argyll. 
He used an argument which, if it had 
not proceeded from his lips, I should 
have called grotesque. When he spoke 


'of the Union having been carried by 


of buying out bribery ! 


bribery and corruption, he said that Mr. 
Pitt was merely “ buying out corruption.” 
Did anyone ever hear such a ridiculous 
contention ? What a pitiful excuse for 
Mr. Pitt! To think that a great states- 
man should be defended by the argument 
that it was a morally defensible and ac- 
countable position to bribe for the purpose 
Then the noble 
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Duke said that we were just as corrupt, 
because whenever a Party offered mea- 
sures which were likely to conciliate 
votes, that Party was corrupt. In the 
same way, therefore, the Irish Land Act, 
and the Congested Districts Act, and the 
Light Railways Act were all attempts 
to bribe the Irish Members. These 
arguments only require to be mentioned 
for it to be seen that they have no weight. 
But the argument of the noble Marquess 
is this—that the Union failed because it 
was not accompanied by the measures 
with which Mr. Pitt desired it to be ac- 
companied. It is impossible to be cer- 
tain in such a matter; but as a defence 
of Mr. Pitt, that is a complete argument. 
That great statesman had a great policy, 
and only a part of that policy was 
allowed to be adopted. But we have 
not to deal with what would have hap- 
pened if something had been done which 
was not done. It is no good saying 
what would be the state of things if Mr. 
Pitt had been allowed to carry Catholic 
Emancipation, the redemptian of tithes, 
the endowment of the Catholic religion, 
and other measures. None of these 
things were done ; and now we have to 
deal with things as they are. What are 
the facts ? The facts are these, that the 
Union, though passed 93 years ago, leaves 
us in the position of having to consider 
the condition of Ireland. What is the 
test of the success of a policy? The 
test is, “ Have you a contented nation ; 
have you subjects of the Crown who 
accept the system of government under 
which they live cheerfully and loyally ?” 
By that test the Union must be tried ; 
but instead of this being the con- 
dition of affairs we are told that you have 
two hostile nations in Ireland. One 
of them is steeped in the old doc- 
trine of ascendency. [“No!”] The 
noble Lord who says “No” has not 
studied the history and the condi- 
tion of Ireland. The other nation, 
no doubt, has been frequently dis- 
loyal, always unquiet and frequently 
resorting to practices which we all con- 
demn, because they do not respect the 
law, not looking upon the law as their 
defender but as their oppressor. Is that 
asatisfactory state of things, or a satis- 
factory result of the Union? How long 
are we to go on in this way? A noble 
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Lord spoke of hope, but are we to go on 
listening to that flattering tale for the 
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next 100 years? I do not call that 
statesmanship; I call it an absolute 
neglect of the facts of the case, and a 
refusal to look at the facts as they are. 
What are our reasons for our change of 
policy? It is not pleasant, it is not 
agreeable, to stand up before your 
fellow-countrymen and say that you have 
changed your opinions ; but I say that 
it requires much more courage to change 
your opinions than to remain consistent 
in your opinions; and frequently the 
truest statesmanship is not to persevere 
in that which experience has shown to 
be wrong, but to have the courage, as 
great statesmen have had the courage 
before, on looking at the facts as they 
are and to say—“ No; we find that we 
were wrong, and we no longer can 
counsel our countrymen to go in a wrong 
direction, but we will tell you fairly and 
honourably what is the best for the 
nation.” Everything that could pos- 
sibly be held out to us would have per- 
suaded us to take the opposite course, 
There was not only the loss of political 
friends, but great social dissensions were 
created in this country which place many 
men in a position of extreme unpleasant- 
ness. We have been told that we took 
this course because we sought Office ; 
but if we did so we were not very suc- 
cessful in our efforts, because we passed 
six years in the cold shade of Opposition. 
Do noble Lords believe that instead of 
being actuated by motives to serve the 
nation to the best of our capacity we 
were actuated by a miserable petty 
feeling to get into some place in 
order to receive a salary. After long 
years of experience we saw that the 
system of Government had not suc- 
ceeded in Ireland, and we saw, as we 
believed, new evidence that there is not 
contentment under oursystem. Election 
after election there was returned a very 
large majority of Members who held one 
opinion opposed to our system. In these 
circumstances, we thought it to be our 
duty to propose a change. But I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to say something 
based on my own experience. We are 
told that this change of policy is really 
impossible because of the character of 
the men to whom we should have to 
entrust the new system of government 
in Ireland. It is a long time ago, but 
when I was entrusted with the Go- 
vernment of Ireland 1 had to deal 
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with the Fenian conspiracy. I do not sup- 
pose that noble Lords think I sympathise 
with attempts at rebellion. I put those 


smallest hesitation ; and so I would, if 
need be, again. But if you ask me whether 
I regard all those Fenians as crimivals in 
the ordinary sense of the word, I say that 
it never entered into my mind so to 
regard them. I knew there were many 
desperate men among them, and I also 
knew that many of them were true 
Irish patriots who, though mistaken 
in their views, were not criminals in the 
ordinary sense, They were conspirators, 
as there have been conspirators before, and 
in other and more favourable circum- 
stances these men might have served 
their country and their Crown with 
honour and success. We are told that 
Irish Members have been branded by the 
Parnell Commission. I know what 
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pleasure it gives noble Lords to cite the 
Parnell Commission. I say of all unjust 
proceedings to crush a political Party 
that was the most unconstitutional that | 
was ever adopted. I have never had | 
but one opinion on the subject. Over | 
and over again the majority of the people | 
in Ireland have been spoken of as our | 
enemies. Enemies! They are our | 
fellow-countrymen, subjects of the Queen, | 
and they are to be regarded as our | 
enemies! The word is frequently used. | 
[“No, no!”] It is of no use to say | 
“No”; they have often been described | 
as such in this House and out of it. You | 
know perfectly well that speech after | 
speech has been made, in which the 
Irish people have been spoken of as our | 
enemies. I will not say you used, | 
although I believe I could quote 
words that were used in this De- 
bate, but, at all events, you used such 
words that showed you regarded the 
Irish as your enemies. Is it likely 
you will goveru Ireland with success if 
you have such feelings towards a large 
portion of the Irish people ? The Irish 
have been branded with crime and spoken 
of as men who would rob landlords, and 
who were not fit to be trusted with free 
government. Thea why did you trust 
them with it? Why did you give them 
equal votes with their fellow-subjects ? 
I remember when the Ballot Act was 
passed I said that for the first time you 
would know what the true opinion of the 
Irish people was, and you would find out 
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how strong the national feeling was- 
You cannot now treat the Irish people as 
hostile without acknowledging that the 
government of Ireland is practically 
impossible except by force. Before 
referring to Ulster I wish to make an 
apology to the late Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland for referring to his speech as one 
of bluster and brag. On reflection, I 
am satisfied those words have no appli- 
cation to his speech, and I withdraw un- 
reservedly what I said. When the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Londonderry) 
said that Ulster did not indulge in bluster 
and brag, I exclaimed “Oh!” which 
seemed to astonish him. I will read to 
the House one or two passages from the 
report of a meeting at Killyman, in the 
County of Tyrone. The Rev. Leslie 
Carter, of Armagh, said— 

“They, the Protestants of the North, would 
march to the House of Commons and compel 
their enemies to be silent while their Repre- 
sentatives were speaking. If Barrett was 
executed for blowing up a prison the time 
might not be far distant when, for attempting 
to blow up our venerable Protestant Constitu- 
tion, Gladstone and his co-conspirators might 
be hanging as high as Haman.” 


The Rev. H. Henderson said— 

“The Government were driving the Pro- 
testants into civil war, and if they pursued 
their present policy they would have another 
Derry and another Boyne.” 

The Rev. R. C. Donnel said— 

“ He knew they were perfectly ready tostand 
by their colours, and that there were men on 
the platform who were ready to lead them forth 
against the enemy.” 

THe Marquess or LON DON- 
DERRY : Will the noble Earl give the 
date ? 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : These 


| words were uttered on the Ist of June, 


1869, in relation to the Disestablishment 
Bill. 

Tue Marevess or LONDON- 
DERRY: When I said Ulster never 
blustered or bragged I was alluding to 
the Union. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
have quoted this to show that on that 
occasion, at all events, Ulster did bluster, 
but did nothing whatever. I am not in 
the least dismayed by bluster, and I am 
certain that the noble Marquess (London- 
derry) would be the first person to despise 
us if he thought we should be intimidated 
in the smallest degree in doing what we 
think is our duty by any threat that 
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100,000 or any other number of men 
were to meet together, although it may 
be unpleasant for the noble Marquess to 
be reminded of it. I think it was the 
Duke of Argyll who spoke of this mea- 
sure as a revolutionary one. But I think 
the word revolutionary might be applied 
better in reference to another matter we 
have heard of. It is no doubt a very 
difficult and a very grave subject to speak 
of—the right of rebellion. Now, I am 
not one of those who will assert that in 
no circumstances whatever can there be 
amoral right to rebel, but it is a new 
thing to me at least that men who have 
been responsible Ministers of the Crown 
should use such language as that adopted 
by Mr. Arthur Balfour at Belfast on 
April 4 last, when he declared that no 
rational or sober-minded man would say 
that— 

“What is justifiable against tyrannical kings 

may not under certain circumstances be justi- 
fiable against a tyrannical majority.” 
Do you think that language of that kind 
is caleulated to maintain the peace and 
the order of Ireland, especially when it 
is spoken by one who has been a Minister 
of the Crown ? I do not say that Ireland 
ought to be governed as a Colony ; Ire- 
land is too close to this country, and it is 
for that reason we do not propose in this 
Bill to govern Ireland as a Colony. I 
was surprised to hear the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Halsbury) speak of 
paper securities as perfectly worthless. 

Lorpv HALSBURY : I think so, but 
I did not say so. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
Imperial supremacy may be called a 
paper security, but I maintain that it is 
the very foundation of the civil govern- 
ment of this country, and I say the 
supremacy over Ireland would be a real 
supremacy. Let me say one word abvut 
the much-contested question of the re- 
tention of the Irish Members. Nodoubt 
that is one of the great difficulties in the 
Bill, but the opinion of the country was 
clearly in favour of the proposal embodied 
in the Bill. The noble Duke who moved 
the rejection of the Bill has certainly 
changed his mind on this subject. 

Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE: I 
explained that the circumstances are 
different. 

*TnHe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
was rather surprised the noble Mar- 
quess said nothing as to the want of 
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sufficient discussion before the Bill came 
here, or as to what has been called the 
coucealment of our policy during the last 
six years, before the Bill was brought in. 
I was astonished to hear a noble Lord 
make this statement, because in the 
Manifesto which the noble Marquess 
issued to the electors he plainly told 
them that the contest was to take place 
upon the question whether there was to 
be a domestic Legislature in Ireland. I 
maintain that the question was fully 
before the country, and fully dis- 
cussed in the country. We are told that 
a Bill ought to have been before the 
country, but what Bill? Ought we to 
have circulated a Bill while we were in 
Opposition, or ought the Government to 
have circulated a Bill? The fact is 
these are new-fangled ideas invented for 
the occasion. I am surprised that the 
Conservative Party should try to intro- 
duce new principles into our Constitu- 
tion. The first of those principles is 
nothing less than the Referendum, which, 
if adopted, would effect a complete re- 
volution in our Constitution. The other 
principle is that every measure must 
have a majority of the people of Great 
Britain in its favour. But why a 
majority of the people of Great Britain 7 
Why not a majority of the people of 
England, and of Scotland, and of Wales, 
and of Ireland? This is the federal 
principle which noble Lords opposite 
wish to introduce, and the reason is that 
it is not convenient for them to deal 
with this measure in the old consti- 
tutional way. The noble Marquess 
said that there are strategic reasons 
for refusing to assent to the policy 
embodied in this Bill. He thinks that 
Ireland will be dangerous because, he 
says, we are to surrender our con- 
trolling force. But he isin error, for all 
military and naval forces are to be 
absolutely under the control of the Im- 
perial Government. How, therefore, are 
we placing ourselves at a disadvantage 
strategically ? But these arguments are 
merely the means by which you try to 
veil your ineradicable distrust of the 
Irish people. I ask your Lordships to 
recollect, now that you are about to 
throw out this measure by an immense 
majority, what has occurred on previous 
occasions, in connection with similar 
action on your part. In 1880 you threw 
out the Compensation for Disturbance 
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649 Inoculation Experiments 
Bill by 282 against 51, but the very 
next year you consented to pass a far 
more drastic and far-reaching measure 
—namely, the Land Act of 1881. 


Tue Margvess or SALISBURY: 
That was not the same Bill at all ; the 
other was much worse. 


*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Marquess considers it was much 
worse ; but I have heard him speak in 
terms of the strongest condemnation of the 
Act of 1881. Why cannot you bring your- 
selves to conceive that is a melancholy 
condition to have a country in the con- 
dition in which Ireland is after your vain 
attempts for a century to rule her on the 
present system? Why cannot you see 
that you ought not to rest your govern- 
ment of Ireland upon the paper founda- 
tions on which it has hitherto been 
founded, and that you should make up 
your minds to rest it upon the far firmer 
foundations—as the experience of the 
whole world has shown them to be—of 
giving to a people whoare desirous of it the 
management of their own domestic affairs, 
when you can do so, as this Bill has 
shown that it can be done, consistently 
with the maintenance of the unity of the 
Empire and the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Leave having been given to the Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells to vote in the 
House, on question whether the word 
(“now”) shall stand part of the Motion. 
Their Lordships divided :—Contents 41 ; 
Not-Contents 419. 


Resolved in the negative. 


Bill to be read 2* this day six months. 


STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE BILL. 
( No, 237.) 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read, and discharged. 
PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) ACT, 1891, 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 260.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 


One o'clock a.m., to Monday next, 
half-past Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 8th September 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


EXPERIMENTS 
INDIA. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) :1 beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he has 
received an answer to enable him to say 
by what authority Dr. Haffkine has been 
permitted to inoculate soldiers at Agra 
with cholera virus as an experimental 
precaution against cholera; by what 
authority was he allowed to inoculate 
250 school children in elementary schools, 
and were the children voluntary subjects 
of the experiment ; and if he has not yet 
received the answer, will he require the 
authorities to send the information at an 
early date ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.) : The reply to the Secre- 
tary of State’s Despatch asking for infor- 
mation on this subject has not yet been 
received. The Government of India has 
been asked by telegraph to expedite 
their Report. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther Surgeon Major King has been re- 
stored to the position from which he had 
been transferred for the use of lymph not 
now sanctioned by the Government ; is 
the Government aware that the lymph 
in question is recommended in the 
Manual of Instruction on Vaccination, 
published by the Government in India, 
as formerly by the authorities here ; and 
is the lymph in question variolous or 
small-pox in its origin, and how is it re- 
garded by the medical advisers of the 
Indian Government ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The question is 
the repetition of one which was asked 
me by my hon. Friend on the 11th July, 
when I informed him that the Govern- 
ment of India would be aske! to furnish 
a Report. The Despatch was sent on the 
27th July, and the answer has not yet 
been received. 
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DIPHTHERIA IN THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether inquiry has been made by the 
County Medical Officer of Health for 
Ross and Cromarty into the serious out- 
break of diphtheria at the Port of Ness, 
Island of Lewis ; and whether, should 
the Board of Supervision investigate into 
the cause of the outbreak, it will do so 
through the agency of a member who is 
a medical man and not entrust the in- 
quiry to a lawyer ? 
Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Inquiry has been made into 
the recent outbreak of diphtheria at the 
Port of Ness by the Sanitary Medical 


Officer in charge of that part of the | 


island—Dr. Ross, of Borve, a thoroughly 


competent official—and by the deputy | 


Chief Medical Officer of the district, Dr. 
Macrae. They have notified to the 
County Medical Officer 18 cases of mild 
type at Ness and one at Barvas. The 
infected districts have been visited by 
Drs. Ross and Macrae, and reported on 
to Lewis District Committee, and instrue- 
tions given to Sanitary Inspector as to 
necessary prompt action and precautions 
as to disinfection, &c. The Board of 
Supervision will be made aware of the 
outbreak at their next meeting on the 
12th instant ; but, in the circumstances 
above stated, it is improbable that they 
will think it necessary to make further 
investigations. 


THE DEER FOREST COMMISSION. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether it is the fact 
that the crofters and other 
tants of the country around Thurso were 
invited by the Deer Forest Commission 
to attend at Thurso, ou: Tuesday, 29th 
August, to give evidence at a sitting of the 


Commission ; whether, on their arrival, 


they found that no sitting would be held 
that day in consequence of the absence 
of the Chairman and Secretary ; and why 
no arrangements were made to furnish 
information to the persons who attended 
to give evidence as to when the sitting of 
the Commission would be held ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: It is the fact 
that notices were issued in common form 
for a sitting at Thurso on Tuesday, 29th 


August, to everyone whose name had | 
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| the circumstances, he will 
| sentence into consideration, with a view 
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been sent in to the Secretary as desiring 
to attend such sitting and give evidence, 
In consequence of a necessary change of 
arrangements it was resolved on Satur- 
| day, the 26th, to postpone that sitting, 
and on the same day the Secretary sent 
| notices of the postponement by post to 
/everyone who had previously received 
‘an intimation to attend and give 
/evidence. It is right to add that the 
postponed sitting was held on Monday, 
4th September, and continued into the 
_ following day, when everyone interested 
who came forward was afforded a full 
| Opportunity of giving his evidence. 


THE CASE OF HENRIETTA WARD. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
| tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of Henrietta Ward, a married 
woman with four children, who was con- 
victed on her own confession at the Bir- 
mingham Petty Sessions on the 4th 
instant of stealing boots, and sentenced 
to six weeks’ imprisonment with hard 
labour; whether he is aware that the 
woman had, up to the time of her con- 
viction, borne a good character, and that 
the offence was the first of which she had 
been convicted ; and whether, under all 
take the 


of according to her the benefit of the 
First Offenders Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): I have carefully 
considered all the circumstances of this 
case, and I regret that Ido not see my 
way to interfering with the sentence. 


YORK CAVALRY BARRACKS. 

Mr. BUTCHER (York): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Government contract for the 
painting of the Cavalry Barracks at York 
has been sub-let ; whether the sub-con- 
tractor, to whom sueh contract has been 
sub-let, is paying his workmen employed 
in doing the work contracted for by such 
contract wages which in many cases are 
considerably below the wages generally 
accepted as current in the trade for com- 
petent workmen ; and having regard to 
the Resolution of this House of the 13th 





February, 1891, what steps the Govern- 
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ment propose to take in regard to the 
matter ? 

*Tne FINANCIAL SECRETARY | 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, | 
Hanley): A Report was recently re-— 
ceived from the local Trades Union | 
authorities to the effect that some work | 
of this kind was being carried out | 
by a sub-contractor. The General | 
Officer Commanding at York has been 
directed to inquire into the matter. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether any steps have been taken to ex- 
tend the system of trial by jury in Bengal 
to districts of that Province where it does 
not now prevail, and in cases where it 
does not now apply, as recommended by 
the native members of the Commis- 
sion which recently reported on the sub- 
ject ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: No, Sir. The 
Despateh which I informed my hon. 
Friend on the 18th May the Secretary of 
State was expecting from the Govern- 
ment of India on the subject of the 
recommendations of the Bengal Jury 
Commission has not yet been received ; 
and the Secretary of State is unable, 
therefore, to make any statement at 
present. 


SCOTCH RAILWAY RATES, 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrew’s, 
&c.): I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, as Chairman of the | 
Select Committee on Railway Rates and | 
Charges, whether any evidence has been 
taken by the Committee as to the rates 
in foree for traders in the South and 
East of Scotland, especially between 
Edinburgh or Leith and Cupar Fife ; 
whether the evidence already taken by 
the Committee will be circulated to hon. 
Members ; and whether he can hold out | 
any hope of a final Report, at an early | 
date, on the question referred to the | 
Committee ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw-Lerevre, Brad- | 
ford, Central): Three witnesses have | 


given evidence before the Railway Rates | 
Committee as to the rates in the South 
and East of Scotland, but not with | 
regard to Cupar Fife in particular. The | 
evidence taken by the Committee has 
been reported to the House, and has 
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been ordered to be printed; but I cannot 
say how soon copies can be circulated 
to ‘hia. Members. The Committee will 
meet to consider its final Report as soon 
as possible after the re-assembling of the 
| House in November. 


MARKING OF FOREIGN MEAT. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
if the attention of the Government bas 
been called to the evidence given before 
the Select Committee on the Marking of 
Foreign Meat, and particularly to the 
unanimous testimony of 44 witnesses, 
including several leading butchers, as to 
the frequent supply to consumers of 
cheap foreign meat as prime English, 
best Scotch, best Irish, or Welsh mutton, 
at prices genuine Home-produced articles 
command ; and what steps it is proposed 
to take to carry out the recommendation 
of the Committee as to the registration 
of persons dealing in imported meat ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Mcunpe tra, Sheffield, 
Brightside): My right hon. Friend has 
desired me to answer this question. The 
evidence taken before the Committee has 
not yet been circulated, and we cannot 
make any statement on the subject until 
we have had an opportunity of fully con- 
sidering it. 


MAGAZINES OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
what information the Admiralty possess 
as to the temperature to which cordite 
can safely be submitted in the magazines 
of Her Majesty’s ships ; whether in any, 
and, if any, in what vessels the magazines 
are placed between the boilers; and in 
what vessels, by means of non-conduct- 
ing materials or otherwise, adequate pre- 
cautions have been taken against tie 


| magazines becoming so hot as to render — 


it dangerous to store cordite in them ? 


*THue SECRETARY tro tue AD- 


|MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurrie- 


wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 


) answers to the three questions are :— 


(1.) Cordite can safely be submitted to a 


| temperature of 100 degs. Fahrenheit in 


the magazines of Her Majesty's ships 
without any sensible deterioration. (2) 


| In the Sans Pareil, Nile, Trafalgar, the 


seven vessels of Royal Sovereign class, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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magazine temperatures of 100 degs. or | what steps the Admiralty will take to 


above have been noted proper precautions 
have been, or are being, taken to keep | 
the magazines within that limit. 


WEIGHING INSTRUMENTS IN GOVERN- | 
MENT ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- | 
ham, Bordesley) : I beg to ask the Pre- | 
sident of the Board of Trade whether 
scales and other weighing instruments | 
used in dockyards and other Government | 
establishments are required to have the 
stamp of the Local Authority in which | 
they are used in addition to the stamp of | 
the Local Authority in which they were 
made ; and, if not, whether such scales 
and weighing instruments are being used 
in violation of the provisions of the Act 
of 1889 ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I have no infor- 
mation that scales and other weighing | 
instruments used in dockyards and other | 
Government establishments are required 
to be re-stamped as referred to in the 
question of the right hon. Member ; and 
the Board of Trade are advised that the | 
Weights and Measures Acts do not re- | 
quire weighing instruments which are | 
the property of the Crown to be stamped | 
by the Inspectors of Weights and Mea- 
sures appointed by the Local Authorities. 








APPLICATION OF RATES TO PAYMENT | 
OF PENSIONS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- | 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Lord Ad- | 
vocate whether County Councils are | 
entitled under the existing law to apply 
rates to the payment of pensions or | 
grants ? 


*Tuzt LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 


B. Barrour, Clackmannan, &ce.): If | 
I were to answer my hon. Friend's 
question in general terms, my reply 


would be in the negative, unless where 
such pensions are permitted by Statute ; 
but if I were asked whether a County 
Council may, under special circum- 
stances, and as part of an arrange- 
meut for the retirement of a deserving 
servant, make to him a superannuation 
allowance, I cannot say that this would 
be necessarily illegal. 


GREENWICH AGE PENSIONS, 


Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devon- 
port): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 





ensure that all those qualified to receive 
Greenwich Age Pensions shall receive 
them ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roserrson, 
Dundee) : The Treasury having assented 
to the recommendation of the Committee 
on Greenwich Hospital Age Pensions 
that a sum of £16,000 a year shall be 
added from Naval Funds to the amount 
previously available for these pensions, 
additional pensions to this amount will 
be granted from Ist October next. An 
explanatory statement on this subject 
will be laid on the Table in a few days. 


AFFAIRS AT HARBOUR ISLAND, 
BAHAMAS. 

Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the attention of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has been called to a letter from Mr. 
Julius Stafford Solomon, late Resident 
Justice at Harbour Island, Bahamas, to 
the Chief Justice of the Colony, in which 
Mr. Solomon intimates that he has been 
compelled by the Bahamian Govern- 
ment to reluctantly resign his position as 


a Resident Magistrate; whether any, 
and if any what, offence was alleged 
jagainst Mr. Solomon; whether he is 


aware that, upon Mr. Solomon quitting 
office, the Resident Justice at Governors 
Harbour, Bahamas, was transferred to 


/his post at Harbour Island, and a Mr. 


Austin Thompson, a brother-in-law of 
R. H. Sawyer, a member of the Executive 
Council, was provisionally appointed as 
Resident Justice at Governors Harbour ; 
whether he is also aware that, after an 
inquiry recently held before the Execu- 
tive Council of the Colony into some 
alleged misconduct of the Postmaster of 
the Colony, the said Postmaster was 
suspended from office and Mr. Austin 
Thompson appointed provisionally to 
fulfil the duties of Postmaster; and 
whether the Secretary of State will 
cause inquiry to be made both into the 


| circumstances attending Mr. Solomon’s 


quitting office and Mr. Austin Thomp- 
son’s appointment as Resident Justice and 
acting Postmaster ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : Mr. 
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Yelverton, the Chief Justice of the 
Babamas, bas in a Letter received to-day 
communicated to the Secretary of State 
a letter addressed to him by Mr. Solomon, 
late Resident Justice of Harbour Island, 
in which he implies that he has been 
compelled to resign his office. The 
Secretary of State is not aware that any 
offence has been alleged against Mr. 
Solomon. The Governor reported that 
Mr. Solomon had retired on a pension, 
but we have no information of the cireum- 
stances which led to his retirement ; but, 
in view of Mr. Solomon’s letter, further 
inquiries are being made. On the re- 
tirement of Mr. Solomon, Mr. O'Halloran, 
the Resident Justice of Governors Har- 
bour, was provisionally appointed Resi- 
dent Justice of Harbour Island, and Mr. 
Austin Thompson was provisionally ap- 
pointed Resident Justice of Governor's 
Harbour. These provisional appointments 
have been duly reported to the Secretary 
of State, but have not yet been confirmed 
by him. The Postmaster of the Bahamas 
has been suspended from his office. 
Pending the appointment of a new Post- 
master, the officer administering the 
Government has appointed Mr. Austin 
Thompson to be acting Postmaster. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire, E.) : Was Mr. Solomon 
retired on account of his age ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The only infor- 
mation received by the Colonial Office is 
that he retired on a pension. 


THE BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether, under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885, any limits are im- 
posed as to the area within which the 
Government is empowered to make a 
compulsory survey at the expense of the 
landlords and tenants ; and, if so, whe- 
ther the Government of Bengal would be 
instructed to observe those limits in its 
operations in connection with the Behar 
Cadastral Survey ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: Section 101 of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 permits 
the Local Government to make a survey 
and record of rights in a local area with- 
out any limitation with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General in Council, 
and permits the local Government to do 
80 without such previous sanction in four 
specified cases. Section 114 of the same 
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Act provides for the defrayal of the cost 
of such operation, in either case, by the 
landlords and tenants. The Secretary of 
State is confident that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal are duly observing the 
requirements of the law in this matter. 
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A CRIMEAN VETERAN. 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been called to the case of David Gordon, 
late No. 6,024, who has served in the 
Crimea, and was discharged from the 
Grenadier Guards on January 26, 1861, 
with a good character, and with the 
record of 10 years’ service in the Army 
certified on his parchment discharge cer- 
tificate ; and, if so, whether he will state 
the reason why Gordon has been in- 
formed in an Official Letter of May 20, 
1893, that he is not eligible as an appli- 
cant for a special Crimean pension be- 
cause he has only nine years and 364 
days’ service in the Army reckoning for 
pension ? 

Tne FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): Private Gordon served from 
December 30, 1850, to January 26, 1861 
—i.e., 10 years and 28 days; but he for- 
feited 29 days’ service, and consequently 
could only reckon nine years 364 days 
towards pension. As 10 years is the 
minimum qualifying service for the 
special campaign pension, he is not en- 
titled thereto. It must not be forgotten 
that the number of these special cam- 
paign pensions is limited, and, though 10 
years is the minimum service qualifying, 
there are very many of the unsuccessful 
applicants who have served a much longer 
time, and whose cases naturally have pre- 
cedence. 


Viscount WOLMER : I wish to ask 
whether the hon. Member observes that 
the application made by this man is to 
be enrolled among the applicants ; and 
whether, although this man’s discharge 
certified that he had served 10 years, the 
Treasury refuses to hold him eligible 
because his term of service was one day 
short of the 10 years ? 

Mr. WOODALL: I admit that it is 
a very hard case; and if the 10 years, 
instead of qualifying as an applicant, 
qualified for pension, we should, of 
course, press the claim upon the Treasury ; 
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but, as a matter of fact, the man stands 
along way behind other claimants. 


Viscount WOLMER: May the man 
not be allowed to be enrolled among the 
applicants, and then his application would 
take its chance among the rest ? 


Mr. WOODALL : I will promise to 
go into the matter if I see the smallest 
chance of his obtaining a pension in the 
event of his title as an applicant being 
admitted. 


FOREIGN NAVIES. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he can state what is the 
amount estimated for new construction 
during the present year in the Navies of 
Germany, Russia, France, and Italy 
respectively ? 


*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Germany, £947,725 ; Russia, £1,692,124 ; 
France, £2,918,120; Italy, £1,000,000. 
The corresponding estimated expenditure 
in cash and stores (including contract 
ships under Naval Defence Act) for this 
country is, for 1893—4, £2,982,086, 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


Captain BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, in view of the fact 
that the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Telegraphs Bill, on which the 
agreement between the Post Office and 
the National Telephone Company is to 
be founded, was arrived at without any 
evidence being taken either from any 
Municipal Corporation or from any re- 
presentative of the telephone-using public, 
and that the Committee was appointed 
on the eve of the Dissolution, he will con- 
sider the advisability of the reappoint- 
ment of the Committee to take further 
evidence in the interests of the public 
before concluding the agreement with 
the National Telephone Company ? 


Mr. SAUNDERS (Newington, Wal- 
worth): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he will give the London 
County Council an opportunity of con- 
sidering the proposed agreement with the 
National Telephone Company before it is 
completed ? 


Mr. Woodall 
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Telephone Company. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, in view of the desire 
to that effect expressed in several large 
Provincial centres, he proposes to lay 
upon the Table the agreement in regard 
to telephones made with the National 
Telephone Company before its final con- 
clusion ; whether that agreement is in 
accordance with the heads of agree- 
ment signed by his predecessor and with 
the Report of the Select Committee of 
1892; whether it leaves him at his dis- 
cretion to grant licences to other Com- 
panies and to Municipalities ; and 
whether it extends at all the present 


licence of the National Telephone 
Company ? 
Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 


Hoxton): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, in the proposed agree- 
ment between the Post Office and the 
National Telephone Company, there is 
any clause which directly or indirectly 
interferes with the power of the London 
County Council to establish and carry on 
at any time hereafter, if licensed, Tele- 
phone Exchanges in the Metropolis ? 


*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
There appears to be some doubt as to 
what was intended by the Report of the 
Committee on the Telegraph Bill of 
1892. I am informed that some Members 
of the Committee understood by the 
words used that the agreement should be 
laid on the Table before final ratification, 
while the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Postmaster General and the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, both of whom served on the 
Committee, and the latter of whom was 
its Chairman, understood and intended 
the words which were used to mean 
that Parliament should be informed of 
the terms of the agreement after it was 
concluded. My right hon. Friend is 
aware that the proposed agreement is 
intended to carry out the policy for which 
he became responsible, and, indeed, will 
be the document embodying in legal 
form the heads of agreement which he 
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settled with the Company, and which 
were signed by him on behalf of the late 
Government before he left Office. Under 
these circumstances, and as I understand 
he suggests that the document should be 
laid on the Table of the House before its 
final conclusion, and considering the 
difference of opinion which appears to 
exist as to what was intended by the 
Report of the Committee, I have decided 
to take the course suggested, and to lay 
the proposed agreement on the Table 
before it is signed. The draft of the 
agreement is now under the consideration 
of the Company. I am advised that it is 
in strict accordance with the heads of 
agreement, which were, as I have 
said, signed by my predecessor, and 
with the Report of the Select Committee, 
as well as with the Treasury Minute 
which was laid before Parliament. It in 
no way limits or affects the discretion of 
the Postmaster General to grant licences 
for telephone exchange business. It does 
not extend the term of the licence of the 
National Company. It restricts the 
operations of the Company to specified 
areas, and withdraws from them the 
right to establish and work trunk wires 
between these areas. But it confers on 
the Company the right to exercise the 
powers which are conferred on the Post- 
master General himself by the Telegraph 
Acts of 1863 and 1878, and by the pro- 
visions in the Telegraph Act, 1892, re- 
lating to Provisional Orders. But this 
right is subjected in every case to the 
veto of the Local Authorities specified in 
Section 5 of the Telegraph Act of last 
Session. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON : I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
power is given to take up streets without 
the consent of the Local Authorities ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : No; it is subject 
to the veto of the Local Authorities. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Will 
an opportunity be given to the House for 
discussing the agreement ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: As soon as the 


agreement is come to it will be laid on 
the Table of the House. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentlemam whether 
the agreement, though it does not give 
power to take up streets against the 
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wishes of the Local Authority, does ex- 
clude any other Body from doing so ? 


*Mr. A. MORLEY: The agreement 
does not give any special powers that 
would not be given to any other 
licencees. 


*Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): If the Telephone Company get 
these powers will it shut out any com- 
peting Company, or the Municipality 
itself, should it desire to establish tele- 
phones ? 


*Mr. A. MORLEY : That is a matter 
for the Local Governing Authority to 
decide. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
Will sufficient time be given to Local 
Authorities to consider the terms of 
the agreement ? 


*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman kindly arrange 
to have the agreement considered by the 
House during the Autumn Sitting, and 
not during the present Sitting ? 


*Mr. A. MORLEY: That will depend 
on when the agreement is made. In 
reply to the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough, I have to say that there will 
be ample time for the Local Authorities 
to consider the agreement. 


THE NIGER COMPANY. 


Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
he will take steps to get at the truth of 
the report freely circulated in the papers, 
that natives who attempted to cross the 
territory of the Royal Chartered Niger 
Company from one region outside the 
Company’s jurisdiction to another have 
been summarily shot ? 


*Sir E. GREY : If any specific case, 
supported by trustworthy evidence, is 
reported to Her Majesty's Government, 
they will make inquiries, but they cannot 
do so on mere hearsay. 


Mr. T. BAYLEY: Do I understand 
the answer to indicate that Her Majesty's 
Government have no Representative in 
the territory of the Niger Company ? 
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*Srr E. GREY : The Niger Company 
is primarily responsible for the adminis- 
tration of its own territory. The Govern- 
ment have no Representative in the 
territory. 





PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ament Board whether, in view of the im- 
portance of the Reports of the Medical 
Officer of Health, he will cause such Re- 
ports to be sent to the officers of health 
of the Sanitary Authorities throughout 
the Kingdom, and also to free libraries 
and to village reading rooms ? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): I may 
say that I sympathise to a great extent 
with the desire of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The Local Government Board are 
in the habit of forwarding Medical Re- 
ports to the Local Authorities and the 
Local Public Officers. I would point out 
that the Treasury did not agree with my 
predecessor, Mr. Ritchie, as to a further 
extension of this distribution. I have 
not had the opportunity yet of approach- 
ing the Treasury, but I mean to make a 
further effort in that direction, when, 
perhaps, I may meet with a better fate 
than Mr. Ritchie when he made a similar 
application. 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that the 
nuisance arising from the Manchester 
Ship Canal has become dangerous to the 
health of the inhabitants of the County 
Borough of Salford and the neighbour- 
hood ; and whether, as suggested by the 
Council, he will direct a Government 
inquiry to be held as to the best means 
of dealing with the subject ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This question 
appeared on the Paper on:y this morning. 
It will require some communication to 
take place between the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Salford authorities, 
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Commission Fees. 


and I must, therefore, ask the hon. 
Member to postpone it. 


DEER FOREST COMMISSION FEES. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
how is it that Mr. Gordon, a Member of 
the Royal Commission on Deer Forests, 
is remunerated to the extent of five 
guineas a day for his services; whether 
any other Member of the Commission is 
in receipt of any sum beyond an allow- 
ance of one guinea per day for expenses ; 
whether the payment to Mr. Gordon was 
made at the request of the Commissioners ; 
and is he aware that the exceptional 
treatment accorded to Mr. Gordon has 
caused great dissatisfaction both inside 
and outside of the ranks of the Com- 
mission ? 


Str G. TREVELYAN: Mr. Gordon 
is a land surveyor and valuator of great 
experience. As it is a usual custom in 
the case of professional men who serve 
on Commissions where their professional 
knowledge is made use of, the Treasury 
has granted Mr. Gordon professional 
remuneration. The other © Members 
receive the usual subsistence allowance 
with their travelling expenses, and 
according to the regulations laid down 
by the Treasury they cannot receive 
more. The arrangement that Mr. Gor- 
don should receive professional remunera- 
tion was made according to the usual 
practice, and not at the request of the 
Commissioners. I am aware that some 
of the Members of the Commission have 
been dissatisfied with the arrangement. 


Mr. DALZIEL: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that of the seven Commissioners 
four voted against payment, and that the 
proposal was only adopted by Mr. Gor- 
don voting for the payment for himself, 
and the Chairman exercising two votes ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: I can only 
take cognisance of the resolutions that 
are communicated to me by the Secretary 
of the Commission as coming from the 
Commission, and I could not make any 
inquiries as to what passed within the 
Royal Commission, perfectly independent 
of the Scotch Office. 


Mr. WEIR: May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether Mr. Gordon attends 
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most regularly on these days on which he | 
receives a fee, and on the other days he | 
seldom puts in an appearance ? 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): I 
wish to ask whether it is true, as 
reported, that three Members of the 
Commission have sent in their resigna- 
tion ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: No; it is. 
not true. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I wish to ask | 
whether it would not be advisable, in | 
eases of this sort, that paid land | 
surveyors should not be allowed to have | 
a vote on the Commission ? 


[No answer was given. ] | Se.pee | : : ; 
| as Chairman of the Select Committee on 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer as the 
definite and final list ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 
propose to add any other measures to 
that list. I got the fullest information I 
could upon the subject of the Bill, and I 
have given the House the result. 

Mr. PAUL: Will the Government 
not consider the possibility of taking the 
Bill in the Autumn Session ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Ido not think 
I can add to the answer I gave. 


SEA FISHERIES. 
Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&c.): I beg to ask the Patronage Secretary, 


| Sea Fisheries, when the Evidence given 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. PAUL: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether as the | 
Fatal Accidents Inquiry (Scotland) Bill | 
is not a contentious measure, as it has 
passed through the Standing Committee 
on Law, and as it affects the whole in- 
dustrial population of Scotland, the Go- 
vernment will give an opportunity for 
passing it, either before the Adjournment 
or during the Autumn Sitting? I also 
desire to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he is aware that the Bill was 
supported in the Grand Committee by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. Andrew’s University, and also by 
the late Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I answered 
this question yesterday, when I gave, as 
a reason for not including that measure 
in the list of Bills which we hope to be 
able to pass, that I was informed that 
alterations had been made in the Bill 
which rendered it controversial. I have 
no personal knowledge of this matter, but 
I obtained all the information I could on 
the subject. 

Mr. PAUL: May I ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that I 
moved in Committee an Amendment in 
favour of holding inquiries before a jury 
as well as before the Sheriff, and that I 
withdrew the Amendment because I was 
assured by the Representatives of the 
Government that that would make the 
measure controversial and prevent it 
passing ? 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I desire to ask whether the House is to 





take the list of measures announced by 


before that Committee will be printed 


‘and distributed; and if he can state 


whether the Government intend during 
the present Session of Parliament to give 
effect by legislation to the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of that 
Committee ? 

*Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tae TREASURY (Mr. 
MarJsoriBANKS, Berwickshire) : I have 
made inquiries of the printers, and 
they promise that the evidence shall be in 
the hands of Members not later than the 
end of this month. The Government do not 
intend to introduce any new measure, but 
it is their intention to pass the Scotch 
Fisheries Bill. The only thing necessary 
to secure the realisation of that good in- 
tention is the support and co-operation 
of the hon. Member in passing this entirely 
non-contentious and non-Party measure 
into law. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER: I desire to 
ask my right hon. Friend if it is not the 
case that between myself and the Secre- 
tary for Scotland there is no contention 
with regard to the Scotch Fisheries Bill, 
and that the Amendments which I have 
placed on the Paper are acceptable to the 
right hon. Gentleman ? 

Sir H. MAXWELL: I desire to ask 
if it is possible to treat as a non-contro- 
versial measure a Bill in regard to which 
there are no less than seven pages of 
Amendments ? 

*Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I cannot 
undertake to decide what is the conten- 
tion between the Secretary for Scotland 
and the hon. Member for St. Andrews. 
In reply to the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
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I have reason to believe that the greater 
portion of the Amendments to the Bill 
+ tog be withdrawn. 

eo 
POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 

IN IRELAND. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
the number and amount of deposits in the 
Post Office Savings Banks in Ireland for 
the half-year ended 30th June last 
exceeded the number and amount of 
deposits for the corresponding period of 
1892 ; and, if so, to what extent ; and 
whether since the beginning of the 
current half-year the deposits have 
exceeded the withdrawals in number and 
amount ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The number of 
deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Banks in Ireland during the half-year end- 
ing 30th June last was 195,969, or 2,537 | 
more than during the corresponding 
period of 1892. The amount deposited 
in the same period was about £601,000, 
or about £12,000 more than in 1892. 
During the first two months of the 
eurrent half-year, that is, July and 
August, the deposits exceeded the with- 


The Recent Disaster 
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drawals by about 36,000 in number and 
about £24,000 in amount. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
1 desire to ask whether the attention of 
the Postmaster General has been drawn 
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in the Shannon. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I will do so, 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that the period of heavy with- 
drawals extended only from March to 
June, within which time speeches and 
letters were published advising the 
public to withdraw, and whether there 
has been a great increase of deposits 
and a great falling off in withdrawals since 
the public became acquainted with the 
provisions of the Home Rule Bill ? 
*Mr. A. MORLEY : [ do not say how 
far the speeches and letters affected the 
result, but the fact is as stated by the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Was it not 
rather caused by the declaration that 
the House of Lords would throw out the 
Bill ? 

Sir T. LEA: I desire to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman was not the advice to 
which the hon. Member for Kerry re- 
ferred given in a letter addressed to the 
editor of a paper ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The hon. Gen- 


tleman referred to newspaper lciters. 


THE RECENT DISASTER IN THE 
SHANNON, 
Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he proposes to take any action on the 


| subject of a resolution of a public meet- 
to the Report just laid on the Table of | ing held on the 4th instaut in the Court 
the House, in which it is stated that | House, Tarbert, County Kerry, in connec- 





the amount of deposits is £49,000 less | 
than the amount estimated at the close of 


1892; and whether this is the first ocea- | 


sion since the establishment of the Post 
Office Savings Banks in which 
estimated balance was less by £49,000 
than it was in the preceding half-year ? 
I would also ask whether the Report 
stated that certain information is not 
favourable, and why this information is 
for the first time withheld; and whether 
the attention of the Postmaster General 
has been drawn to the paragraph which 
stated that for the first time in the 
history of these banks there was a 
decrease of £49,000 ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : That is a ques- 
tion which it is clearly impossible to 
answer without notice. My attention 
has been drawn to the Report, but not to 
the paragraph referred to. If the hon. 
Gentleman wishes for an answer I must 
ask him to put down a question. 


Mr. Marjoribanks 


the | 


| tion with the recent loss of 17 lives by an 
| accident in the River Shannon, in which 
the attention of the Board of Trade is 
' directed to the way the traffic to and 
from the steamer plying to Tarbert 
Island is conducted, passengers having to 
embark and disembark in all weathers in 
an open boat at serious risk, in con- 
sequence of the Steamship Company de- 
clining to come alongside the pier, and 
expresses an earnest request that an im- 
mediate inquiry be held; and whether 
he will comply with this request ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I have not seen 
the resolution to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers; but I have requested the 
owners of the steamers which ply be- 
tween Limerick and Tralee to furnish me 
with an explanation of the conditions 
under which passengers were embarked. 
The reply of the Steamship Company 
was that although the steamer itself has 
| been surveyed and certified by the Board 
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of Trade, the method of receiving and 
discharging passengers is entirely under 
the control of the Authority. 


Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what is the Local 
Authority, and also whether the Board 
of Trade has any power to hold an in- 
quiry to ascertain whether the system of 
embarking and disembarking passengers 
is dangerous to life ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The Local 
Authority would be the authority of the 
ports to which the vessel traded. 


THE ALLEGED CASE OF CHOLERA AT 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. KNOWLES: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board whether he can make any state- 
ment with regard to the inquiry into the 
cause of the death of a female cleaner of 
the House of Commons referred to in the 
answer of the President of the Local 
Government Board to my question yes- 
terday ; and whether the cause of death 
was Asiatic cholera ? 


*Tue SECRETARY ro tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): Yes, Sir; 
a very careful inquiry has hitherto 
failed to discover any connection, direct 
or indirect, between this case and any 
choleraic infection. Nevertheless, the 
scientific investigation made since yes- 
terday gives a very unfavourable 
aspect to the case. There is evidence 
that the woman has for some time 
past suffered from diarrhoea, and was 
in a weak and unsatisfactory condition 
of health, and, moreover, that her 
home was in some respects in an in- 
sanitary condition. I may also add that 
since the reply given yesterday, one of 
the Board’s Inspectors, Dr. Sweeting, has 
been instructed to communicate at once 
with the officers of the Vestry as to the 
measures to be immediately taken with 
regard to the sanitary condition of the 
premises which the woman occupied. If 
these measures have not already been 
taken and the premises put into a satis- 
factory sanitary condition this will be 
dlone forthwith. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Has the 


hon. Gentleman observed a noxious 
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smell in the “ Aye” Lobby at the present 
moment ? 


[No answer was given. | 


COMPENSATION IN CASE OF RIOTS. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth); I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther, in cases where disturbances take 
place, and property is damaged, and the 
Riot Act read, who is responsible for 
the compensation to be paid to the 
sufferers ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: The Riot and Dis- 
turbance Act of 1886 provides that 
‘where property in a police district is 
injured by persons riotously and tumul- 
tuously assembled the compensation has 
to be paid out of the Police Rate of the 
district, and, therefore, the whole of 
the ratepayers suffer for the acts of a 
few. 


SATURDAY SITTINGS. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I wish to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a few questions with regard to Business. 
First, as to the Saturday Sittings. It 
was usual, in the time of the late Govern- 
ment, to make Saturday Sittings subject 
to the Wednesday Rule, and I wish the 
right hon. Gentleman to indicate whe- 
ther or not it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to prolong the Saturday Sit- 
ting to any important extent beyond the 
hour of adjournment on Wednesday ? 
Then I would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to take the Report on the Foreign 
Office Vote to-night at a rather earlier 
hour than usual to-night, as an important 
question about Armenia, which it was 
proposed to raise on that Vote, was shut 
out by the action of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: We propose 
to follow the precedent set by the late 
Government, and not continue the Satur- 
day Sitting after 7 o'clock. With re- 
gard to the other question of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I should not have moved 
the Closure on the Foreign Office Vote 
if I had not thought that the question 
was practically settled. But, as I under- 
stand there was some misapprehension 
on that point, we will take the Report at 
12 o'clock. 








671 Colliery 
MOTION. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Cotiiery DistURBANCES. 


Mr. Brunner, Member for the North- 
wich Division of Cheshire, rose in his 
place, and asked leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance—namely, the disturb- 
ances in the colliery districts in Leeds, 
Pontefract, and Dewsbury; but the 
pleasure of the House not having been 
signified, Mr. SPEAKER called on those 
Members who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places, and not less than 40 
Members having accordingly risen :— 


Mr. BRUNNER hoped that no Party 
advantage would be taken of his Motion. 
It needed no argument to prove to the | 
House that this matter of the disturbances 
in the colliery districts was urgent and 
important. His most definite object in 
making the Motion was to urge upon the 
Government to press forward—and_ if 
need be for that purpose to suspend the 
Standing Orders—the three Bills pro- 
viding for arbitration which were now 
before the House. It had been said 
that the Government Bill was not an 
effective Bill, because it did not provide 
for compulsion. The Bill might have its 
faults, and the other two Bills might 
have their faults; but he submitted that 
they could be amended and made good 
Bills, if put into the hands of a Select 
Committee of the House. 


*Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not now discussing the question 
of the position of affairs in the colliery 
districts, but the nature of some Bills 
before the House. That would be quite 
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irregular. 


Mr. BRUNNER said, that for the last 
three days news had appeared in the 
papers, which to his mind was deplorable 
in the extreme, of disturbances in various 
parts of the country. Three days ago 
these disturbances began in South Wales ; 
yesterday they were repeated in other 
‘sey of the country, and to-day they 
ad news that disastrous riots, accom- 
panied by arson and bloodshed, had 
occurred in the three districts he had 
named in the North of England. It was 
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no doubt right the Local Authorities in 
these districts should claim the protection 
of extra police and the presence of Her 
Majesty's troops, but he did not think it 
would be right for the House to go on with 
its ordinary business, content with putting 
down these riots by force without giving 
an expression of opinion in favour of 
settling disputes by reason instead of by 
force. His opinion was that if the House 
discussed these disturbances in a spirit of 
sympathy with those who suffered, 
especially those who suffered innocently 
on account of them, the result would be 
a calming of the public mind, and espe- 
cially—this was what he particularly 
desired—a calming of the spirit of anger 
which now possessed the people in those 
districts. It was no use, he admitted, 
preaching patience to hungry men, but he 
was satisfied that if the House, who was 
no party to the quarrel, should express 
sympathy with the sufferers, they would 
be inclined to accept a reasonable settle- 
ment at the hands of whoever might offer 
it. The hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) said yesterday, with 
a touch of austerity, that the working 
men had refused arbitration. They were 
perhaps to-day in consequence of those 
disturbances the less inclined to submit 
to arbitration. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, he was sorry 
again to interfere ; but the hon. Gentle- 
man had obtained the leave of the House 
to move its Adjournment not for the 
purpose of discussing the general policy 
of arbitration, or any policy of that kind 
contained in Bills before the House, but 
for the purpose of discussing existing 
circumstances in the colliery districts. 

Mr. BRUNNER regretted that he 
should have trespassed on the good order 
of the House, but he had no doubt the 
Speaker would recognise that his inten- 
tions, at any rate, were respectful to the 
Chair and to the House. He trusted 
that the Government, represented as it 
was by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would at any rate advise the House what 
it ought to do under the sad circumstances 
he had brought under its notice, and that 
the result of the discussion would tend 
to the peace and good order of the 
country. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Brunner.) 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
If there is a reasonable p t of pro- 
ceeding with the Arbitration Bills before 
the House, there are no Bills that the 
Government would be more glad to pro- 
ceed with than these. I have already 
stated the reason why it was found im- 
possible to deal with those Bills. With 
reference to the unhappy events in ques- 
tion, there is no doubt that great 
sympathy is felt by the House for those 
who have suffered by them, and deep 
regret that such circumstances should 
occur. The House will feel, however, 
that it would not be expedient or wise at 
this moment to discuss the position of 
affairs with the imperfect information 
they have, and, therefore, I hope the 
matter will not be further proceeded with, 
and that my hon. Friend, having stated 
his feelings on the subject, will kindly 
withdraw his Motion. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) wished to take the opportunity 
of addressing a question to the Home 
Secretary with regard to those most dis- 
creditable scenes which had been enacted 
during the last few days in different parts 
of the country. He could speak with 
more or less personal knowledge as to 
what was going on in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. He was in that part of the 
country within the last two days, and in 
the very parish where he was resident 
a large mob, numbered literally by 
thousands, paraded the district to the 
terror of Her Majesty's peaceful sub- 
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jects, brandishing formidable weapons, | 
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ease, while the Secretary of State for 
War had in like manner facilitated the 
despatch of troops to districts where 
their presence was required. He, 
however, asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to satisfy himself, before he 
gave his official sanction to the 
payment of the money of the British 
taxpayer to the Local Authorities, that 
they had been duly diligent in the dis- 
charge of the duty incumbent on them— 
namely, that of taking adequate steps for 
the preservation of the public peace. He 
wanted to know what steps the Local Au- 
thorities took to insure the termination of 
the disturbances and the prevention of the 
extension of the evils to neighbouring 
districts under their control, as he was 
informed the Chief Constable of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, who either was, or 
should have been, perfectly cognisant of 
what was going on throughout the dis- 
trict, took no steps, or at any rate no 
adequate steps, to guard against the 
continuation and extension of the evils, 
It was 48 hours or more after those large 
crowds had been paraded in the manner 
to which he had referred that excesses 
took place in the same neighbourhood, 
and in adjoining parishes and other dis- 
tricts of the West Riding. He thought 
they were entitled to ask what the autho- 
rities of the West Riding were about to 
allow such a condition of affairs so long 
to prevail, and why they had not fol- 
lowed the example of the authorities in 
Wales and taken precautionary measures, 
by means of which such scandalous oc- 
currences would have been averted. He 





and conducting themselves in a mauner | hoped the Home Secretary would insist 
which was absolutely inconsistent with a | on a full inquiry into the conduct of the 


condition of civilised society. He had 


| Chief Constable and of the local Magis- 


not been personally a witness of what | tracy. 


occurred, but he was informed to that | 


etfect by persons upon whose word he 
could place the utmost reliance, and 
who had been witnesses of the scenes 
to which he referred. He certainly had 
no intention of making any attack upon 
the Home Secretary, who deserved the 
thanks of the community at large 
for the manner in which he had dis- 
charged his duty under circumstances 
like those he was alluding to, and 
had always placed at the disposal of 
the Local Authorities who had made ap- 
plication in due form such additional 
police force as, in his judgment, was 
necessitated by the requirements of the 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, the information given to the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman 
amounted to the fact that he saw, a few 
days ago, an enormous demonstration in 
one of the mining districts of the West 
| Riding, and that the men were in a state 
of fierce excitement ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had not seen those men com- 
mitting any turbulent or violent acts. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, he 
| had never said that he himself saw what 
he described, but he was credibly in- 
formed by persons on whose word he 
could rely that they saw the crowds who, 
he had further been informed, had 
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brutally assaulted men for no other 
crime than discharging an honest day’s 
labour. 

*Mr. CREMER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s information being of a 
secondhand character was still less re- 
liable. He wished to ask the Home 
Secretary if the statement that a con- 
tingent of London police had been drafted 
into the mining districts was true, and if 
he was in a position to give the House 
any information which would lead it to 
conclude that the statements which had 
been made day by day by the public 
Press in regard to acts of violerce and 
outrage committed by the miners were 
true, or whether he believed them to 
be exaggerated ? Hehad seen it stated 
that the scenes of violence that were 
reported to have occurred had been 
grossly exaggerated. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): The House must 
have observed, after listening to the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite and my right hon. Friend, that 
it is altogether premature to discuss this 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite suggested that the Local Autho- 
rities had shown apathy in the matter, 
and my hon. Friend suggested that the 
statements published in the newspapers 
were untrue. It is, therefore, obvious 
that the House is not in a position at 
this moment to form any opinion. The 
course the Government have to take is a 
simple one. The Local Authorities are 
the persons who are by law responsible 
for the maintenance of order and peace, 
and if they fail in their duty they are 
liable to be indicted. If they feel that 
the resources at their command are inade- 
quate for the preservation of order no 
Government could refuse them assist- 
ance. How far there may have been 
exaggeration in the statements published, 
and how far there may have been apathy 
on the part of the Local Authorities, 
are matters the House cannot discuss at 
present. I trust the House will be 
satisfied with my assurance that the 
Government have put at the disposal of 
the Local Authorities the force that is 
necessary for the maintenance of public 
order. I deprecate strongly the neces- 


sity for the use of force, and I earnestly 
trust that those who have influence with 
the miners will seize this opportunity of 


Mr. James Lowther 
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using it. A few words spoken with 
authority might have far more tran- 
quillising effect than the use of physical 
force. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) said, he had 
just come from Wales. [“Order!"] Yes- 
terday he addressed several bodies of 
miners with regard to their grievances. 
[ Renewed cries of “ Order !""} 

*Mr. SPEAKER called the hon, 
Member to Order, as the House was not 
discussing the position of affairs in 
Wales. 

Mr. BRUNNER asked leave to with- 
draw his Motion, and thanked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Home Secretary for what they had said. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON said, 
that surely he might be permitted to 
state what he had been an eye-witness of. 
[“Order!”] He begged to say that 
men who were on strike in Wales were 
misled by those people of authority to 
whom the Home Secretary had referred 
[“ Cries of “ Order !”"] 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, EF.) rose to 
Order. The hon, Member was referring 
to the strike in South Wales. 

*Mr. SPEAKER again called the hon. 
Member to Order. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON said, 
he bowed to the ruling of the Chair, but 
continued to refer to occurrences in 
Wales. 

*Mr. SPEAKER (interrupting) : Is it 
your pleasure that the Motion be with- 
drawn ? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (SATURDAY), 


Resolved, That this House do meet 
To-morrow.—( The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 
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1, £25,680, to complete the sum for 
Colonial Office. 


Str J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) desired to express the extreme 
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pleasure with which he had heard the 
declaration of the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies that Her Majesty's 
Government had seen their way to stop- 
ping any forward movement against 
Lo Bengula for the present ; that the South 
African Company had acquiesced in the 
advice ; and that therefore the danger of a 





bloody war in South Africa between the 
European settlers and the natives was | 
for the moment averted. He wished to 
impress upon Her Majesty's Govern- | 
ment, however, that in order to preserve 
the peace in South Africa not only was 
great vigilance required on the part of 
the Colonial Office, but a most active and 
energetic policy was necessary. Nobody 
in this country knew the real cause of 
the quarrel between Lo Bengula and the 
British settlers. In all these quarrels 
between Europeans and natives one 
never heard more than one side of the. 
question, and the natives’ case was not 
stated. He was sorry to see signs of a 
desire in some quarters to get up a 
feeling in this country against Lo Ben- 
gula, and to hound the Government on 
and induce them to indulge ina disastrous 
war. Nobody knew what the causes of 
the quarrel with Lo Bengula were ; but, 
reading between the lines and drawing 
upon one’s experience in disputes of the 
kind, he felt sure that the Government 
would exercise the most wise and salutary 
influence if they turned a deaf ear to any 
proposal for an attack upon Lo Bengula. 
He could not help improving the ocea- 
sion by pointing out the great dangers 
and difficulties of the policy which 
allowed of the existence of Chartered 
Companies. He had some right to speak 
on the subject, because he opposed most 
vehemently the first Charter of the kind 
ever granted, that to the North Borneo 
Company, and took the sense of the 
House against it. He had the support on 
that occasion of the present Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) and the | 
noble Lord the Member for South | 
Paddington (Lord R. Churchill). The | 
affair in South Africa was an example of | 
the serious dangers to which the granting | 
of Charters to companies of this kind in 
uncivilised territories gave rise. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary had wisely 
refused to respond to a challenge thrown 
down by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), and to 
state the general policy of the Govern- 
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ment with regard to Chartered Com- 
panies. He (Sir J. Gorst) did not believe 
the Government had any policy on the 
subject, or that any Government ever 
had. British Governments had drifted 
into one Charter after another, and he 
had no doubt the granting of such 
Charters would continue until it landed 
Great Britain in some national disaster, 
when the country would wake up and 


| the reign of Chartered Companies would 


come to an end. If a Chartered Com- 
pany could be left entirely to itself and 


allowed to suffer the consequences of any 


injustice or unwise attack made upon the 
native races, it might, perhaps, govern 
as wisely as Her Majesty’s Government. 
Every Chartered Company, however, 
knew that it had the Government at its 
back. The South African Company 
knew very well that if it made an attack 
on Lo Bengula, and he in retaliation 
slaughtered British settlers, the Govern- 
ment would have to interfere. The 
policy of Chartered Companies seemed 
to be one of drifting into national re- 
sponsibilities which were sure to involve 
this country in the greatest difficulties 
whenever the affairs of any Company 
arrived at a critical position. The position 
of things in South Africa was an object 
lesson to this country. If the present 
strained relations resulted in war, this 
country would have to lavish its blood 
and treasure in bringing to a successful 
conclusion affairs in the initiation of 
which it had no hand whatever. The 
Government had not sufficient control 
over the Companies to prevent them 
quarrelling with native Chiefs, but the 
Companies had sufficient control over 
the Government to force them to come 
to their assistance and to save them- 
selves from the consequence of their in- 
justice or bad policy. He hoped that 
vigorous action on the part of the Go- 


|vernment might avert the danger 


at present threatened in South Africa. 
There was nothing more important 
to the British settlers there than 
the maintenance of peace. He hoped 
the Government would lay the present 
peril to heart, and that either this or the 
next Government would arrive at a 
definite policy about Chartered Com- 
panies before a national disaster occurred. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : Per- 


——— 
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haps the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to thank him for the tone he 
has adopted in his speech. It compared 
very favourably with the big-drum beat- 
ing we had from the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett) last 
night, and I think it will tend, as far as 
a speech can tend, towards the result 
we all have at heart — namely, the 
maintenance of peace in South 
Africa. I am afraid, however, I must 
not take quite such a sanguine 
view as the right hon. Gentleman in re- 
gard to the possibility of averting a war. 
I hope and believe that war will be 
averted, but at the present moment it is 
impossible for me to make any strong 
statement on the subject. Both the Go- 
vernment and those who are responsible 
for the work of the Chartered Company 
are at the present moment working in 
accord for the maintenance of peace, and 
I think the result will be to maintain 
peace. I quite agree with the right hon. 
Geutleman that what must be deprecated 
at the present moment are the excited, 
warlike, and bloodthirsty letters and 
speeches emanating, I am sorry to say, 
to a large extent from those who ought 
not to preach war—I mean missionaries 
in some parts of Africa. The danger we 
run at the present moment is that those 
who are on the spot, many of them being 
naturally in an excited stateof mind, many 
of them being hot-headed and perhaps not 
under the proper control of those in 
charge of the country, may by some in- 
discreet act get us into war. Unfor- 
tunately there always has been, especially 
in South Africa, a party which has been 
in favour of these native wars, because 
unhappily a large number of the people 
obtain very great pecuniary advantages 
from such wars. I think it was Sir C. 
Warren’s army in 1884 which was called 
the “Salvation Army,” because nearly 
everybody in South Africa made a good 
thing out of that war. There are some 
who speak as if these raids were a new 
thing, and as if it were the duty of the 
Government and of the Company to carry 
out a crusade against Lo Bengula and the 
Matabele on account of their recent 
action. The right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. 
Gorst) says we only hear one side of the 
question. I am glad to know that inthis 
case we have received through Sir Henry 
Loch a great deal of information from 
Lo Bengula himself, and also from Mr. 
Mr. S. Buxton 
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Collenbrander and others living at his 
kraal. I said last night, and repeat now, 
that the blame, as far as there is blame, 
is by no means all on one side, and that 
while I do not say there was justification 
for the raiding of Lo Bengula’s impi, as 
far as Lo Bengula is personally con- 
cerned he is anxious to live in friendly 
terms with the whites, as far as we 
can judge, and that the officer in 
charge of the impi exceeded his orders 
in interfering with the white men, 
I say at present that there is no justifica- 
tion for an aggressive movement, and I 
am sure that those in charge for the 
Chartered Company are not in a position 
to make such a movement. The Govern- 
ment thought it their duty to step in and 
to say that, at the present moment at all 
events.they would prohibit any aggressive 
action likely to lead to war in South 
Africa. As the right hon. Gentleman 
has truly said, a war if it takes place 
cannot be necessarily confined to Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the position 
of Chartered Companies and their rela- 
tions with the Imperial Government. I 
declined last night to discuss the general 
policy respecting Chartered Companies, 
because I did not think this a happy or 
appropriate occasion on which to do so, 
I may say, however, I agree very much 
with the remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I agree that we have very much 
in the past drifted into these Chartered 
Companies, and the experience we have 
now had of their action is not so 
encouraging that it is likely any Govern- 
ment will give further Charters. There 
is, however, this to be said in discussing 
the question, and it certainly was brought 
before the Government of the day with 
regard to the British South Africa Com- 
pany—namely, that if that Company had 
not undertaken at the moment the ad- 
ministration and opening up of Mashona- 
land possibly the Government was not in 
a position to undertake that responsibility, 
and the territory might have been lost to 
the United Kingdom and absorbed in the 
Transvaal. That we shall all admit 
would have been under the circumstances 
a great mistake. I am bound to say that 
the present position in these days of 
Chartered Companies, whose responsi- 
bility, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
pointed out, breaks down just when we 
want it to be effective, is a great anomaly. 
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As far as the British South Africa 
Company are concerned, they informed 
me that they are prepared to carry out 
their responsibility. I can only trust 
that, thanks to the moderate desires and 
actions of those responsible for the pro- 
ceedings of the Company, and thanks I 
must say to the action of the Govérn- 
ment supported by this House, the great 
danger may be averted, and that a war 
which would be a very serious one for 
South Africa will not take place. 

*Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camber- 
well, N.) wished to refer to a question 
relating to Gibraltar. In the first place, 
he must protest against the mistake that 
was usually made in referring to the 
people of Gibraltar as inhabitants of a 
fortress. As a matter of fact, the guns 
were placed on the top of the Rock of 
Gibraltar, and the Colony was at the 
foot of the hill. It was asinaccurate to say 
that the people were living in a fortress as 
to say that the people of the City of 
London were living iu the Tower of 
London. In the Colony of Gibraltar 
about £60,000 a year of local taxation 
was raised, and up to two years ago the 
ratepayers had a voting power over the 
expenditure of their own money. Local 
affairs were managed by a mixed Sanitary 
Board, consisting of Commissioners 
partly appointed by the Governor, and 
partly selected by him from a list of 
names submitted by the Grand Jury. 
The ratepayers now complained that two 
years ago, by a stroke of the pen, they 
were deprived of their representation on 
the Board, which was made to consist 
entirely of the officials nominated by the 
Governor. The reason why this action 
was taken was that the ratepayers’ 
representatives on the Roard declined to 
be parties to a flagrant job, which was 
being forced upon them by the official 
members—namely, the spending of 
£50,000 on a scheme for driving a tunnel 
through the rock in search of water. 
This scheme had now been dropped. It 
was said in opposition to the proposal 
that no water would be found, that the 
cost would be enormous, that a better 
supply would be obtained by surface 
collection, and that the tunnel would 
render the rock no longer impregnable. 
The Government had now to some extent 
retraced their steps by giving the rate- 
payers a representation of four members, 
the remaining five being nominated by 
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the Governor. As the ratepayers 
paid two-thirds of the taxation, they were 
entitled to two-thirds of the members, or 
six out of the nine. As it was, however, 
they were ina minority, whilst the official 
members consisted of men not necessarily 
taxpayers or persons holding any stake 
in the Colony, and who might be here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. He con- 
tended that the principle that taxation 
and representation should go together, 
which the Liberal Party upheld in the 
House of Commons, should be made to 
apply to all the Colonies of the Empire. 
*Mr. S. BUXTON: I am obliged to 
my hon. Friend for his speech, because 
Iam sure he has the same desire as 
we have to meet the views of the rate- 
payers of Gibraltar as far as is possible. 
I must, however, point out to him that 
when we came into Office, and considered 
the questions dealing with Gibraltar, 
there were five subjects in which the 
ratepayers seemed to be interested. The 
first was the question of the restoration to 
the Grand Jury of the privilege of 
nominating the panel from which the 
unofficial Commissioners were selected. 
That privilege we granted with great 
pleasure. The second was that the 
Commissioners should have the power of 
appointing their own Chairman. That was 
also conceded. The third was the separa- 
tion of the office of Colonial Engineer from 
that of Engineer to the Sanitary Board 
and other offices, and giving the Commis- 
sioners power to appoint their own 
Engineer. That was conceded, as was 
also the fourth request—namely, that the 
power of the Governor to veto the con- 
struction of a work by the Board and of 
requiring the Board to defray from the 
rates the cost of public works now exe- 
cuted by the Commissioners should cease. 
Finally, it was asked that in future the 
Colonial Secretary should cease to be 
a Member of the Board. On that, 
as on the other points, we were able 
to meet the ratepayers. There was 
a further point in which they considered 
they had a grievance, and I am bound 
to say I think it was avery serious one. 
It related to the question of the water 
and drainage scheme. That is very much 
a question of engineering, as to the details 
of which we ourselves are hardly in a 
position to speak ; but the conclusion we 
have come to is that a Committee should 
be appointed to inquire into the question 
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of the sanitation, and the water supply 
of Gibraltar, and that on that Commis- 
sion the ratepayers should be directly 
represented, not only by their own 
Chairman, but by one of their non- 
official members. Finally, there is the 
question of proportional representa- 
tion on the Sanitary Board. At this 
point I must draw attention to one 
fact, which I think my hon. Friend 
omitted—namely, that in the original pro- 
posal of thedeputation of ratepayers it was 
stated that the question of representation 
might easily be solved in a manner satis- 
factory to Her Majesty’s Government if 
the other matters they referred to were 
conceded to them. We have met 
them as regards the other matters; 
but Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
give them a majority on the Board. 
Rightly or wrongly, we have felt bound 
to treat Gibraltar as a fortress rather 
than as an ordinary Colony. I agree 
with the general principle as to taxation 
and representation, but we say that 
the principle cannot be carried out 
fully here, for we are bound to treat 
Gibraltar as a fortress. We have no desire 
and no intention to control the pro- 
ceedings of the Sanitary Board by the 
official majority unless in matters which 
affect defence. There is perfect liberty 
in other matters—the official majority in 
all the cases can vote as they like, not 
being bound by any official view. The 
Police Magistrate the other day was put 
on to the Board temporarily to take the 
place of another official member on 
leave. This was done under a mis- 
apprehension of our desires. We cer- 
tainly do not desire, in the case of a tem- 
porary absence of an official member, to 
show distrust of the Board by appoint- 
ing another and a temporary member, I 
hope the hon. Gentleman will be satis- 
fied that we have endeavoured to meet 
his views and those of the ratepayers on 
this question. 

ApmrraL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne) said, he had nothing to say in 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down. It was only right 
the Government should take care and 
look at the matter from the official point 
of view, but he did not think they would 
press their views further than were 
necessary. His object in rising was to 
know what steps had been taken to 
remedy the crying grievances existing in 

Mr. S. Buxton 
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the Crown Colony of St. Helena? He 
hoped something had been done in regard 
to these grievances. He did not think 
the decrease of the population was a 
matter for regret, but it had transpired 
that there was great disproportion in the 
number of women and children and that 
of men. His suggestion was that the 
Government should make use of the 
assistance of the Admiralty to carry off 
some of the surplus population to South 
Africa. There was another matter to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the Under Secretary. It was with 
regard to the Bahamas, and the statements 
which had been made and circulated 
among Members by Chief Justice 
Yelverton, to the effect that the adminis- 
tration of justice was grossly corrupt, 
that the Members of the House of 
Assembly were influenced by bribes, and 
that only six out of the 29 Members in 
the House were not related to, 01: con- 
nected with, one another. He had had 
an interview with the Chief Justice, 
which he found to be extremely painful. 
He cared nothing for the Bahamas, but 
when such charges had beer made by 
such a high legal officer it was right that 
a Commission of Inquiry should be 
appointed to investigate the accusations 
on the spot, as had been done in 
Jamaica in the case of Governor 
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Eyre. The charges were certainly of 
a very grave character, and he 
need not recapitulate them, but 


they were certainly entitled to some 
reply on this question from the Govern- 
ment. He repeated, that the charges 
might be true or false; he did not know 
—he hoped they were false—but, at all 
events, there should be a proper inquiry 
into them. Either they were true or 
false—if true, then there should be a 
proper reform of administration ;_ if 
false, then the Chief Justice should be 
dismissed. That, he thought, was a 
demand which the Government could 
not resist. The question was not a 
Party one; it was simply that it was 
alleged that a moral sewer existed ; if 
that were the case, then they ought to 
cleanse it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): We have all listened with 
great interest, I am sure, to the speech 
which we have just heard. This is, Sir. 
an advantage, at least, we shall have in 
this discussion those who take an 
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interest in the circumstances. The 
matter would have come upon us by 
surprise. For some maths past we 
have been deluged by letters, by ques- 
tions, and by*newspaper paragraphs with 
respect to the matters to which my hon. 
and gallant Friend has called attention. 
Although the questions came from dif- 
ferent parts of the House, and the letters 
appeared under different signatures, and 
some with none, every one of them was 
due to the intervention of the person 
with whom my hon. and gallant Friend 
had that interview which he described 
as extremely painful. Unlike my hon. 
and gallant Friend, I feel a great interest 
in these Islands, A relative of mine 
happens to be there, and I have heard 
very much about them. Now, let me, 
in the first place, assure my hon. and 
gallant Friend that in spite of the in- 
sinuations which have been made there 
is no general discontent or dissatisfaction 
in the Bahamas. The feeling is general 
that the present Governor has performed 
his duty very much to the advantage of 
the islands. These are not charges, but 
very disgraceful calumnies and insinua- 
tions. A charge is made against the 
Legislative Council. Well, Sir, in the 
Legislative Council, which consists of 
nine Members, there is no such connec- 
tion between the Members as has been 
alleged ; but in the Legislative Assembly 
there are persons who are connected by 
relationship that did not lead to corrup- 
tion. That, Sir, is natural. When the 
population is small it is not possible to 
obtain competent persons without taking 
some who may have some sort of rela- 
tionship with one another. It is more 
likely that should occur in a place where 
the population is small than that it 
should happen here with us. There is 
a population of, I think, 45,000, only 
12,000 of whom are whites. How can 
you select fit men for a Legislature in a 
community of this kind without running 
the risk of choosing from amongst those 
who are related ? I say, Sir, it is not 
possible—we must take them as we find 
them, which is largely among those 
who have relationship one with 
another. It is only by cowardly 
insinuation that we are told that 
this relationship is a disadvantage. 
I say that the greatest advantage has 
accrued from the present system. What I 
complain especially of is the fact that 
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these cowardly insinuations should be 
made by a public officer—though on half- 
pay, he is that—at a time when the 
Governor was absent, at a time when no 
fair reply could be made. We have 
heard that this place is a moral sewer. I 
would like to read my hon. and gallant 
Friend the remarks made by Lord 
Herschell (Lord Chancellor of England) 
when these matters were before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Lord Herschell said— 

“With regard to the documents which you are 
about to refer to, headed ‘ Notes by the Chief 
Justice of the Colony.’ They consist in large 
part of a number of scandalous allegations 
about a great number of people in the Colony, 
and have no possible bearing on the questions of 
law which have been referred to this Board. 
They cannot be allowed to remain here on re- 
cord in this case, because it is impossible to 
allow a reference of this sort from Her Majesty 
to be made the vehicle of disseminating 
scandalous matter of that description.” 

I hope, at all events, to take my part in 
preventing the Committee of this House 
being made the vehicle of disseminating 


without contradiction that same scandal- 
ous matter which, of course, the Privy 
Council refused to entertain. I want to 
say a word or two about the Governor of 
the Colony, who, I think, is the chief 
victim of these abominable allegations, 
I have only recently made the acquaint- 
ance of Sir Ambrose Shea, but in con- 
sequence of the interest I have in the 
Islands I have been able to learn a good 
deal about him. These Islands were of 
a most God-forsaken character until 
quite recently. At the time of the Civil 
War many of the people made consider- 
able fortunes, but, like other fortunes 
easily acquired, they were not properly 
spent, and I think very little really per- 
manent benefit accrued to the Islanders 
by the profits then made. Since that 
time the Islands had been going down, 
and only two industries were carried on. 
One was the sponge industry, which is 
very laborious and brings very little 
profit to those who undertook it. The 
other was the fruit industry, the profits 
of which vary considerably according 
to the climate. The inhabitants consist 
largely of people of colour, who are 
very good-tempered and contented 
people, and deserve a much better fate 
than they have met with. But for years 
past they have almost been starving in 
consequence of the trifling amount of 
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employment they have been able to 
obtain. Sir Ambrose Shea, unlike other 
Colonial officials, was a man of business 
before he became an official, and he 
entered the Colonial Service late in life. 
As soon as he became Governor he set 
to work to improve tbe condition of the 
inhabitants. He was struck by a plant 
which was regarded as little better than 
a weed, but which he thought would pro- 
duce a very good fibre. Ido not say he 
discovered the plant, but it is certainly 
owing entirely to his individual energy 
and actiou that the help of a uumber of 
capitalists, some from America and some 
from this country, has been secured for 
the purpose of experimenting with this 
plant. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of pounds are being spent, and it is 
certain that the experiment will be 
carried out on an adequate scale and with 
every chance of success. I am not so 
sanguine as the Governor himself is as to 
the result that will be obtained. The 
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attempt is, in my opinion, a great specu- | 


lation, but whatever its results, the benefit 
to the Islands of trying the experiment | 
has been enormous. Even if the experi- | 
ment fails large sums will have been 
spent and a large amount of employment 


given to the poor people, whereas if it | 


succeeds much work will be provided, 


and no doubt the Colony will become | 
one of the most prosperous in the West | 


Indies. All this has been done by one 
man, and I say that, in the interests of 
the Public Service, when you find a man 
goes beyond the red tape of his office 
and initiates an industry for the purpose 
of benefiting the people he onght to 
have the sympathy and support of this 
House and the full confidence of his 
employers. He certainly ought not to 
be made the subject of scandalous and 
absolutely baseless insinuations. 

ApmiraL FIELD: I never mentioned 
his name. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I abso- 
lutely acquit my hon. and gallant friend 
of having acted unfairly. I am sure 
these circumstances were unknown to 
him, and I am certain that be will agree 
with me that a man who has done work of 
this kind deserves commendation and 
ought not to be made the subject of 
such attacks as Mr. Yelverton has pub- 
lished throughout the land. This Mr. 
Yelverton has made attacks on almost 
every person of position in the Colony. 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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Yelverton is Chief Justice of the 
Bahamas—that Colony has been most 
unfortunate in its Chief Justices. They 
are appointed by the HomeeGovernment, 
and I cannot help wondering what 
genius of discord presides over the 
appointments of Chief Justices of these 
small Colonies. The late Chief Justice 
—the gentleman of the murder case— 
has been alluded to. He got into hot 
water in reference to that case, and so 
great was the feeling of the Colonial 
Office with regard to his action that he 
was retired on a pension, which this 
unfortunate little Colony has to pay to 
thisday. Thus you have a Chief Justice 
forced upon the Colony, or appointed 
without reference to the Colony, by this 
country, and when the Chief Justice 
misbehaves himself and the Colonial 
Office recognise that the appointment is 
a mistake, it is not this country which 
pays the cost, but the Colony. After this 
experience the Colony begged the Local 
Authorities to be very particular in the 
| gentleman who was to succeed the late 
Chief Justice, and at the suggestion of 
_ the Colonial Office they raised the salary 
| of the Chief Justice from £700 to £1,000, 
|in order to have a really first-class man. 
Just a word about the title of Chief 
| Justice. Chief Justice is a big word, 
but in the Bahamas it means a very 
small thing. The Chief Justice has no 
Judges sitting with him ; he is the only 
Judge inthe Colony, and not only is he 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, but 
he is the Supreme Court. There are 
a number of Magistrates who are paid 
astounding salaries, varying from £50 to 
£250 a year, and I believe they do jus- 
tice quite as well as can be expected 
under the circumstances, and upon the 
whole their decisions have given satis- 
faction. The Chief Justice is required 
to review the decisions of these inferior 
Courts, and to take the more serious 
cases. I only regret that we should 
have to use the title of Chief Justice, 
because there are some people who are 
carried away and swelled out with the 
importance of the name that is given to 
them. I believe that if Mr. Yelverton 
had been called a Magistrate he never 
would have made such a fool of himself. 
It is only because this briefless barrister 
who was sent out there has been swagger- 
ing about ever since with the title of 
Chief Justice that he has been swelling 
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himself like the frog in the fable until 
he has gone very near to bursting. Mr. 
Yelverton was appointéd by the late 
Government. When he went to’ the 
Colonies the first thing he did after being 
there 14 days was to ask for leave of 
absence, and he was absent for 4 months. 
Even the short period of 14 days was 
enough to show some of the peculiarities 
of this judicial authority. He is an 
eccentric person, and one of his eccen- 
tricities is that he has a terrible fear of 
anything in the nature of a contagious 
disorder. The mere report of a con- 
tagious disease within 100 miles of him 
fills his mind with terror. I do not 
say he fears for himself, but he is afraid 
because of his office. A Member of 
Purliament or any other ordinary person 
might die of disease; but if disease should 
attack a Chief Justice there is no knowing 
but that the constellations might fall. 
Accordingly during the 14 days of his 
first visit he wrote to the papers that 
there was going to be an exhibition in 
Jamaica, and that the passage of people 
to and fro might be the means of im- 
porting disease into the Colony. He 
therefore begged the authorities to take 
the utmost precautions against the im- 
portation of disease. I do not wonder 


that the colonials thought this was an | 


extraordinary performance for this gentle- 
man to indulge in. In 1891, the second 
year of his appointment, he again ob- 
tained leave of absence, and was absent 
for five months. I may say that the 


Colony does not object to his absence. | 


What the Colony objects to is the 
presence of this gentleman, and I believe 
that, had he been away even longer, no 
complaints on that score would have 
come from the Colony. He returned, and 
again he exhibited a great number of 
peculiarities, which, in the opinion of the 
colonists, tended to lessen the dignity of 
the Bench he was supposed to adorn, 
He wrote letters to the newspapers, and 
engaged in controversy on every conceiv- 
able subject, and he took the opportunity 
given by his position to deliver allocu- 
tions from the Bench, which are 
extremely humorous performances. I 
must refer to two of them. On one 
occasion he delivered from the Bench a 
long speech, in which he said that on a 
recent occasion he had delivered a judg- 
ment in favour of a man of colour in 
the island; that thereupon the grateful 
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man of colour had attempted to corrupt 
the Bench by offering him a present of 
six pine-apples, and, with an expression 
of horror at the conception the man 
must have had of the character of the 
Chief Justice, he stated for the benefit 
of all whom it might concern that he 
had refused the gift, and he said it was 
necessary to call attention to the matter, 
so that the Resident Justices might 
understand that the Bench must be pre- 
served pure and incorruptible. Well, 
this was thought to be a display of 
virtue which was quite unnecessary. It 
was thought that the Chief Justice might 
have refused six pine-apples without 
making such a fuss about it. Later on 
he wrote another letter to a newspaper. 
It appears that 500 tons of coal were 
being imported into the Bahamas for the 
use of the lighthouse service. The 





Chief Justice wrote to the local news- 
| paper to say he had heard with alarm of 
'the intention to import this coal. He 
| had reason to believe that coal contained 
| the germs of malarious disease. He did 
| not think it beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that this coal might contain the 
germs of yellow fever, and that the whole 
| of the Colony might be affected. He there- 
| fore entered his solemn protest agaist 
the suggestion that 500 tons of coal 
| should be stored at Nassau for the use of 
the lighthouse service. I do not know 
how my hon. Friend, if he had been 
living in the Colony, would have viewed 


these continual outbursts from this 
judicial authority. The colonists were 
not without a certain kind of rough 


humour, and after this display on the 
part of the Chief Justice there appeared 
an anonymous letter in a local paper 
signed “ Colonist,” of which I must read 


one or two paragraphs. The writer 
says— 
“Search the annals of the Bench of every 


country, of every age, and I defy creation to 
produce a more noble, more self-denying, and 
more virtuous exhibition of a tender conscience 
than was afforded by our Chief Justice in re- 
fusing to accept a gift of pine-apples! Some 
cynic has said, ‘Every man has his price.’ It is 
assuring to this community to know that the 
‘ Fount of Justice’ in this Colony is above the 
price of even one dozen pine-apples. Mr. 
Yelverton’s noble words of scornful renuncia- 
tion should be graven in letters of gold upon 
the walls of every Magisterial office in this 
Colony ; then, not till then, will sweet 
potatoes, pigeon peas, &c., cease to exert their 
baneful influence on the administration of jus- 
tice in this Colony. But should we be selfish 
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and confine the influence of such virtue to the 
limited area of this Colony? No, Mr. Editor ; 
1 and others cherish the hope that this beauti- 
ful incident will become historical, and the 
whole world be benefited by this last and 
greatest proof of the purity of English 
justice.” 

The letter goes on to say— 


“A great many people of this city are mean 
enough to say that he should risk his valuable 
life to attend to the duties of his office in 
summer as well as winter—they contend that 
the day of non-resident officialdom is over, and 
that a man should reside in the Colony that 
pays him his salary—the law allows six weeks 
leave of absence, and Mr. Yelverton should be 
subservient to that law if to no other.” 

It goes on with the following ironical 
remark :— 

“ Fevers, like thunderstorms, have their uses 

in West Indian Colonies. Fever is regarded by 
the natives as a merciful provision of Provi- 
dence to clear the atmosphere of the Civil Ser- 
vice of some officials who are exhaled and 
emanate from Downing Street.” 
By those of us who are well acquainted 
with the humours of political life in this 
country, I think it will be agreed that, 
although we may not necessarily approve 
the good taste of this communication, it 
does not go nearly as far as our news- 
paper editors go every day of their lives. 
On the publication of the letter, the Chief 
Justice summoned the editor of the 
paper, Mr. Moseley, to his Court. He 
demanded that the editor should give up 
the name of the colonist who had written 
such an abominable letter. The editor 
refused, and the Chief Justice proceeded 
to find him guilty of contempt of Court 
and to deliver the judgment of the 
Court. I could not possibly read the 
whole of the judgment, which fills 
several pages of the pamphlet I have 
before me, but really it is a most noble 
allocution. He says— 





“ You have grossly insulted this Court and 
the administration of justice. You talk of the 
combined wisdom of Governor Shea, Providence, 
the Board of Health, and the Chief Justice, 
whom you satirically describe in the second 
paragraph of your article, quoting from the 
judgment to which I have referred, as an 
‘English Barrister,’ and to whom you mockingly 
allude as a ‘luminary of the English Bar.” ~ 


He goes on— 


© This is your way of criticising the action of 
the Chief Justice with regard to the case for 
Eleuthera, to which I have referred. Comment 
is needless. Had it been the language of some 
idler from the Shambles I should not have been 
so astonished. And, then, in that language of 
mocking admiration which you demean yourself 
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into publishing, you go on to give the Chief 
Justice what you (or your vulgar correspondent) 
call words of warping.” 


Continuing, Mr. Yelverton says— 


“ Then comes a most horrible paragraph, the 
wish being evidently the father to the thought.” 


And he goes on to quote the remark 
about fevers being like thunderstorms, 


and adds— 


“ You go on to suggest that officials should be 
sent to live in unhealthy offices here, so as to 
expedite their deaths, and then, in a similar 
foul strain, in a Colony where it is essential that 
the law should he maintained and respected, and 
human life guarded, you wind up a letter which 
I forbear again to criticise by what you or your 
correspondents are evidently pleased to consider 
an insulting allusion to myself and others con- 
nected with the Government of the Colony. 
What is the universal opinion as to such a pro- 
duction? There is but one, and that is emphatic 
condemnation. This Court is glad to see that, 
notwithstanding insidious attempts (and the 
Court is alive to what goes on around it), the 
heart of the Colony as an integral part of the 
British Empire is sound.” 

After the explanation of the cireum- 
stances the Chief Justice proceeded to 
sentence the editor of the paper, for 
contempt of Court, to be imprisoned 
during his pleasure, and then to pay two 
separate fines, and he was to be detained 
in custody until the fines had been paid. 
The editor accordingly went to gaol. 


There was, as may well be supposed, the | 


greatest indignation in the Colony, anda 
very near approach to a public riot. 
A deputation, consisting of all the 
principal inhabitants of the Colony, 
including five ministers of religion, 
and a number of Magistrates and Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, waited 
upon the Governor, and asked him to re- 
lease the editor, The Governor very 
properly telegraphed home to ask whe- 
ther he had the power to exercise the 
clemency of the Crown, and thereupon 
he released the prisoner. There was 
great rejoicing in the Colony at_ his 
action, and flags were displayed in the 
streets in honour of the occasion. The 
Chief Justice, furious at the interference 
of the Governor, not only came home to 
England to raise before the Privy Coun- 
cil the question whether the Governor 
had power to release the editor, but, as 
circumstances have shown, endeavoured 
to calumniate the Governor and every 
man of influence in the Colony on account 
of the view they took of his very extra- 
ordinary proceeding. The matter came 
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before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and the view they took of 
it may be gathered from certain inter- 
locutory observations made by some of 
the Members of that tribunal. The Lord 
Chancellor said— 

“The point to be considered was whether it 
was contempt to suggest that an occupant of 
the Bench was wanting in wisdom or was 
foolish.” 


Lord Watson said— 


“He should be sorry if every person who 
happened to call him a fool, in respect of some 
judgment he had delivered, was to be held 
guilty of contempt. It would depend on the 
circumstances.” 

The Lord Chancellor further said— 


“If a Judge stepsinto the arena of newspaper 
criticism, you cannot regard a letter written in 
the course of a newspaper controversy in the 
same light as what I may call a volunteered 
attack.” 

In conclusion, after having heard all the 
arguments, both for and against, the 
Court came to the conclusion, firstly, that 
the letter signed * Colonist’ was not, 
in the circumstances, calculated to 
obstruct or interfere with the course of 
justice or the due administration of the 
law, and, therefore, did not constitute a 
contempt of Court, and that Mr. Moseley 
was not guilty of contempt of Court in 
refusing to give up the name of the 
writer ; and, lastly, that the Royal pre- 
rogative did extend to such cases. There- 
fore, the Judicial Committee gave their 
decision against the Chief Justice. Well, 
I think I havg said enough to justify the 
Governor of the Colony in the action he 
has taken, and also to show the Com- 


mittee the character of the person 
who now constitutes himself his 
traducer. I want, in conclusion, to 


ask some questions of my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. I have not one word of criti- 
cism or complaint to make use of respect- 
ing the action of the Colonial Office in 
this mater. They have treated the Chief 
Justice with consideration, but they have 
meted out complete justice to the parties. 
But I wish to point out that the situa- 
tion at present is intolerable. This man 
has now been absent from the Colony 
since June in last year. During the 
whole of that time he has been receiving 
half-pay from the Colony. Formerly 
this payment was voted by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. That Assembly has 
given the Government distinctly to 
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understand that, whatever the circum- 
stances, they will not pay another 
farthing. But the Colonial Office, who 
have no money at their disposal, have, 
until the Chief Justice is disposed of, to 
find half-pay. They have found it by 
charging it to the Crown funds of the 
Colony, so that it is exactly the same 
thing as though it were paid by a Vote 
of the Legislative Assembly, as the 
Crown funds belong to the Colony, and 
not to this country. We have no right 
to pay out of their money a Chief Justice 
whom they would not have at any price. 
I must say I think the time has come 
when this interregnum ought to be closed, 
and the Colony should be told what is in 
future to be the position of the Chief 
Justice ; whether he is to be sent back 
or not, and whether they are to be called 
upen, in meal or in malt, to pay his 
salary. The Chief Justice, who is at 
present a public official, is writing to the 
newspapers letters containing these 
calumnious assertions. I wish to know 
whether this is in accordance with the 
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Regulations of the Public Service ? 
Then, Sir, I ask my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for the 


Colonies whether, as far as he is aware, 
there is any foundation whatever for 
these exceedingly dishonouring charges 
which the Chief Justice has brought 
against the Governor of the Colony 
and against other responsible and respect- 
able persons ? I would only say, in con- 
clusion, that I hope my hon. Friend will 
confirm the opinion I have formed that 
these charges are groundless, and that 
they have only been made as an after- 
thought in consequence of the difficulty 
into which the Chief Justice has got him- 
self. I will ask the Under Secretary whe- 
ther, in such circumstances, it can be con- 
tended for a moment that a man who 
has behaved in this way, who has pro- 
voked and insulted and libelled so many 
of the chief persons in the Colony, can 
possibly be allowed to return to the 
Colony in the important position of 
Chief Justice, and whether, under these 
circumstances, he is in a position to 
announce that some change will be made 
in respect of him ? 

Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven) obverved 
that there was a question of principle 
underlying this case. The first point he 
desired to touch upon was in regard to 
Judges in the Colonies having unlimited 
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wer of committing for contempt of 
shee That was considered a very 
grave power, even in England, and within 
the last quarter of a century, even in the 
Supreme Courts in England, there had 
been cases in whiclr there had been 
grave doubts as to whether that power 
had been rightly exercised. When they 
came to these small Crown Colonies, 
when men were appointed Chief Justices 
or Justices, some of whom had never 
had the conduct of a civil action of any 
kind whatever in the course of their 
practice at the Bar, and when they gave 
to these men the same power of com- 
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mittal for contempt of Court that was | 


given to the Judges of the Supreme 
Court in England, he need hardly point 
out that grave injustice had been fre- 
quently done. Let any lawyer in this 
House take the Privy Council cases for 
the last 20 years, and, on consideration 
of the cases in regard to committals for 
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squabbling with that Colony over the 
question of whether the Act should be 
passed in the form it was sent over or not, 
He suggested to the Under Secretary that 
the time had come when they ought to 
have a general Act with regard to every 
Crown Colony providing against this 
arbitrary power of committal for con- 
tempt of Court, and he hoped the Com- 
mittee would receive an assurance that the 
subject should be considered. He believed 
that the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham had perfectly satisfied the 
Committee that there were no grounds for 


| the charges made by the Chief Justice, 


contempt of Court, he would come to, 


two conclusions: first, that in many of 
these cases the Judges in these Crown 
Colonies had done substantial injustice 
in cases in which they had committed 
people for contempt of Court; and, 
secondly, that in some cases that sub- 
stantial injustice could not be remedied. 
He mentioned the case of a newspaper 
editor, who was also a barrister, who 
was committed for contempt of Court, 
and imprisoned for a lengthened period, 
besides being fined. During the time of 
his {imprisonment his wife died; and 
when he came out, having been 
prisoned in this not too healthy climate, 
he himself died within a short time after 
he had received the decision of the Privy 
Council that he ought 
been committed at all. 
tion other instances not so serious, but 


im- | 
| men 


He (M1. Little) had friends in a neigh- 
bouring Colony, and the information he 
had received in regard to this matter con- 
vinced him on this point. Again, he 
was satisfied that if the Chief Justice 
had had a case at all he would have been 
able to have found amongst his brethren 
of the Bar in that House one who would 
have taken up his case and placed it before 
the Committee, and the worst possible 
point against the Chief Justice was that 
among the innumerable lawyers that 
overcrowded the House he hid not been 
able to find one to put his case before the 
Committee. Dealing with the position 
of a Chief Justice in the Colonies, he 
pointed out that while the Chief Justice 
ina number of cases investigated was 
outside the Legislative Council, yet in 
some of the Colonies he had a most 
extraordinary way of having representa- 
tives inside the Legislative Council. For 
instance, he had the power of appointing 
to be Receivers in Bankruptey 
whose accounts he had to supervise, and 


| the moment these men were appointed 


never to have | 
He could men-| 


which, at any rate, went to show that. 


such a power ought not to be placed in the 
hands of men appointed in this way. This 


matter about committal for contempt of | 
and gallant Admiral had referred to the 


Court had been the subject of dispute for 
years between the Colonial Office and 
some of the Crown Colonies. One of 
the Crown Colonies passed a legislative 
Act and sent it home to the Colonial 
Office. This Act contained a number 
of very valuable provisions, giving a man 


they were simply and purely the servants 
of the Chief Justice in the Legislative 
Assembly. The Colonial Office ought to 


_ purify the administration in these Crown 


Colonies by putting an end to such a 


state of things, which had often resulted 


a right to trial by jury, and, among other | 


things, it limited the power of imprison- 
ment for contempt. The Colonial 


in transactions not creditable. The hon. 
Jamaica Commission. Within the last 
12 months the Colonial Office had sent 
out a Commission composed of Sir William 
Markby and Sir Frederick Pollock, and 
that Commission with regard to another 
of our Crown Colonies recommended. the 
retirement of two of the Judges, and 
another was transferred ; and if there had 
been any reason for anything of that sort 


Office, however, was, he believed, still | in this instance, the Colonial Office would 


Mr. Little 
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have acted in the same way. All who 
read the evidence given before the Com- 
mission to which he referred must come 
to the conclusion that more supervision 
was required in these Crown Colonies 
than the Colonial Office at present exer- 
cised in regard to Judges. In that case 
it was clear that the Chief Justice year 
after year had been acting in a way 
contrary to all ideas and all practice of 
justice, and that another Judge had acted 
in a way which made him practically 
the echo of the Chief Justice. But all 
this had gone on for years, and five years 
before the Commission was issued there 
had been complaints from the Chamber 
of Commerce of Tobago with regard to 
theadministration of justice in that island. 
He would suggest that instead of having 
the expense of a Commission, with this 
long delay before these things could be 
properly investigated, it might be de- 
sirable to establish, in the case of these 
small Crown Colonies, something in the 
shape of a Judicial Visitor. That was to 
say, instead of the Colonial Office getting 
Reports at home, and endeavouring to 
form a judgment, a man of judicial 
experience should be sent out to the 
Colonies, not to investigate specific 
charges, but in order to supervise the ad- 
ministration of justice, by seeing that 
things were being conducted in a proper 
and orderly manner. From the Report 
of the Commission to which he had 
alluded, it was perfectly manifest that if 
anyone with the experience of the ad- 
ministration of justice had gone to the 
Colony and investigated the proceedings, 
the whole thing must at once have been 
put an end to, instead of having been a 
source of expense and trouble for a period 
of five years after the charges against 
the Chief Justice had been seriously 
made to the Foreign Office. 

*Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster), as 
oue who had practised at the Bar for a 
good many years with Mr. Yelverton, 
desired to say a few words for him. His 
statements might be accurate or inaccurate, 
but everyone who knew Mr. Yelverton 
would recognise that he would not have 
made the statements he did if he did not 
himself believe in the truth of every 
word of the charges he made. He (Mr. 
Godson) was sorry to hear the tone in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham took up 
the other side of the question. He himself 
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was not going to weary the Committee 
by going into either one side or the 
other. He took a very serious view of 
the whole case. Certain facts had been 
alleged on the one side, and certain facts 
had been alleged on the other. They 
were totally inconsistent and contra- 
dictory, and that was the very best argu- 
ment for the appointment of a Committee 
of Inquiry perfectly independent of all 
parties, and framed upon the precedent 
of the Commission to which the last 
speaker had referred. He did not think 
there was any foundation for one of the 
attacks made by the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham upon Mr. Yelver- 
ton—namely, that these facts were not 
laid before the public by him or on his 
behalf until he had had this adverse 
decision in the Privy Council. In fact, 
Mr. Yelverton had, soon after his arrival 
in the Colony, laid these facts before the 
Governor, who had referred the matter 
to the very Attorney General whose 
conduct was impugned. The right 


hon. Gentleman had stated that Mr, 
Yelverton could not return to the 
Colony. Possibly, practically not. Of 


course, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated, the question of his right to com- 
mit for contempt for acts committed 
outside the Courts having been de- 
cided against him, it would make his 
return unpleasant; but there was, 
theoretically and technically, nothing 
whatever to prevent Mr. Yelverton 
taking up his position again. He ad- 
mitted that Mr. Yelverton made a foolish 
mistake ; but there was no imputation 
whatever against Mr. Yelverton’s charac- 
ter in any way, professional or private ; 
therefore the assertion made by the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham was not strictly 
supported by the fact. It was most im- 
portant that in all the Colonies, and more 
especially ina poor one, the Legal Advisers 
of the Government should be perfectly 
independent men, and there was nothing 
more injurious and likely to bring about a 
miscarriage of justice than that a man in 
any way connected with the island 
should be appointed to a responsible 
legal position. That was the ob- 
jection he had to the gentleman who 
occupied the position of Attorney General 
in this case. He should be free from 
bias and local prejudice. The Attorney 
General in this Colony was closely con- 
nected with the leading citizens. In one 
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ease he had to prosecute his wife's 
nephew. He could not imagine a case 
in which a man would be more likely 
to go astray. Again, take the case 


in which he prosecuted a man for 
stabbing another man. It was clear 
that it was a ease of either mur- 


der or manslaughter, but the Attorney 
General, to whom the prisoner appeared 
to be somewhat distantly related, took 
good care he should be tried for neither 
of these offences, and presented a bill 
from the Grand Jury—which in that 
island was the Attorney General for the 
time being—for a very minor charge. 
The then Chief Justice (Mr. Austin) 
must have felt that the offence was 
a very grave and serious one, or he 
would never have imposed the sentence 
of two years’ imprisonment, the highest 
sentence the law allowed. He was glad 
to hear that a gentleman had been sent 
over by the Colonial Office to take 
up a judicial position in this Colony 
who would be independent of any local 
feeling. He thought that was a very 
wise and judicious proceeding on the 
part of the Colonial Office. He would 
urge that this Attorney General should 
be removed from the position he occupied, 
for it was perfectly clear he could not do 
justice as between the Crown and friends 
and relations of his who might be brought 
into trouble. He trusted the Government 
would grant this Commission, and that 
they would also give it power to report 
generally upon the manner in which 
legal proceedings were conducted in that 
Colony. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘*CARTHY (Long- 
ford, N.) said, it was not often his fortune 
to agree with the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, but on this occasion 
he fully coneurred with almost every- 
thing the right hon. Gentleman had said. 
He did not intend to go into this long 
coutroversy to the Chief Justice’s 
conduct and the various legal questions 
connected with it; he only wanted to 
bear his personal testimony to the in- 
tegrity and high character of Sir Ambrose 
Shea. He was the only Colonial Go- 
vernor he knew of under whose in- 
fluence and care a Colony had grown up 
from something like bankraptey to a 
condition of actual and increasing pro- 
sperity. This result had been brought 
about in a great measure because of the 


as 
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and strict business management of Sir 
Ambrose Shea, who was entitled to every 
consideration and respect from that 
House. He only rose to offer his humble 


|testimony to the character which Sir 





Ambrose Shea bore, and the opinion 
which all those who knew him had long 
formed of his integrity and abilities. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: In regard to the 
question of the distress in St. Helena, 
to which the hon. and gallant Admiral 


referred in his opening remarks, 
I cordially sympathise with the view 
he has laid before the Committee. 


We deplore the falling-off in the trade of 
St. Helena, and the unfortunate distress 
which exists in that island. The hon. 


| Gentleman called my attention to what 


had been done by the Admiralty, and 
asked whether we intended to take 
further steps in that direction. I think 
I have shown already that we have taken 
steps, and he will be glad to hear that 
the other day one of Her Majesty's 
troopships did take off four families—in 
all 22 souls—from the island to South 
Africa. This, I hope, is only an instal- 
ment ; and I may tell him that, ‘as far as 
we have any control in the matter, we 
shall take care that these persons taken 
by the Admiralty shall not be just the 
able-bodied ones of the family, but the 
family as a whole. That was, I under- 
stand, the case with those taken the 
other day. With regard to the question 
as to the Bahamas, there are one or two 
points on which I should like to say a 
few words. My hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. Little) spoke of the power which is 
given into the hands of Magistrates and 
of Judges in small Colonies of inflicting 
punishment for contempt of Court, and I 
am bound to say, from my short ex- 
perience at the Colonial Office—quite 
apart from this particular case—it does 
seem to me there is often a monstrous 
abuse of this power on the part of the 
Judicial Authorities in our Colonies. If 
we can see our way to curtail that power 
and we have already done something in 
that direction—I am sure it will meet 
with the approval of those who are 
interested in these matters. I quite 
agree with my right hon. Friend the 
Mewber for West Birmingham when he 
said that it is a great mistake in this 
case—as in others—that these Judges— 
and they are gentlemen, after all, of no 





watchfulness, foresight, and the close | great authority or position—should be 
Mr. Godson ; 
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endowed with the title of Chief Justice. 
In this particular case, as well as_ in 
others, the Chief Justice is a mere name. 
He has really no Judge under him, and 
he is the supreme and sole Judge of that 
particular Colony. I think that in this, 
and in other cases, it has tended to give 
an undue idea of their powers and 
authority, and tends, to that extent, to 
do some harm. I do not know that I 
can agree with my hon. Friend behind 
me (Mr. Little), who, I understand, 
wants a sort of Inspector of Judges to 
go round the different islands examining 
judicial grievances. I think that would 
lead to great difficulty, and would result 
in making matters worse than they 
are at the present moment, I am 
bound to say in regard not only to the 
case before us, but other cases, that I 
do think the Secretary of State ought 
to have much fuller power than he at 
present possesses of removing Judges on 
his own initiative if he thinks they have 
done anything wrong. It is quite right 
that in England the greatest possible 
sanctity and power should reside in the 
person of the Judge; but when it comes 
to the small Colonies and the class of 
men sent out there, I think there should 
be a much more expeditious way of 
getting rid of bad subjects than there is 
at the present moment. With reference 
to the particular case to which our 
attention has been called this afternoon, 
I cannot follow my right hon, Friend in 
regard to the position of Mr. Yelverton. 
He will easily understand that, his case 
being before the Privy Council at the 
present moment, it would not be right or 
expedient on my part to enter into the 
merits or demerits of Mr. Yelverton as a 
man or Chief Justice. In regard to one 
question he has raised in reference to his 
salary, I can only say I feel as much as 
he does, or as anyone interested in the 
Colonies can do, the very unfortunate 
position in which the Colony has been 
placed by the delay that has taken place 
in deciding this particular case of Mr. 
Yelverton. But I think he did give 
credit to the Colonial Office for having 
endeavoured to expedite matters. We 
were, however, confronted with diffieul- 
ties; it was with the utmost possible 
difficulty we could make any progress ; 
every step we have taken had to be 
taken under the advice of the Law 


Officers of the Crown, and such delay as 
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may have occurred has really been due 
to exceptional or necessary courses, and 
certainly in no sense has it been according 
to our desire or intention, I should like 
to see the question settled as soon as 
possible ; but until it is settled I do not 
see how it can be taken otherwise than 
that the Colony should pay the salary. 
There is no fund from which it can be 
paid; but I hope the delay will not be 
long, and that the Privy Council will soon 
have cometoaconclusion. As regards the 
speech of the hon. Member below the 
Gangway, he brought forward some 
cases of general administration. I am 
glad to be able to avail of this oppor- 
tunity of paying tribute to the great 
ability which Sir Ambrose Shea has 
shown in the discharge of his duties as 
Governor of the Bahamas. I quite 
understand that the hon. and gallant 
Member (Admiral Field) has not fathered 
the charges which have been made, but it 
is greatly to be regretted that the charges 
have been made. 

ApmiraL FIELD said, he was most 
careful to guard against the possibility 
of fathering the charges. He only 
sought for information and inquiry. 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : Yes ; L understood 
that, as I have said; but it is a pity 
these charges should have been made 
without inquiry. The hon. and gallant 
Member asks that we should grant an 
inquiry. I am bound to say that the 
Colonial Office has given the matter 
attention for a considerable time past ; 
and we ask the Committee to leave the 


responsibility in the hands of the 
Colonial Office. No case has 
been made out for so serious a mea- 


sure as «a Committee of Inquiry. 
I deplore, Sir, that in the past judicial 
posts in these small Colonies have been 
filled up by relatives of those in power 
in particular Colonies. It is impossible, 
however, to remedy that just now. What 
would be the advantage of a Committee 
of Inquiry in that case? For the pur- 


pose of dealing with these posts on 
account of relationship? We in- 
tend in future to put in outsiders 


rather than those in the island, and I 
do not think we can go further than that. 
There would, therefore, be no advantage 
to be gained by a Royal Commission or 
any Special Committee. Well, now, 
Sir, reference has been made to the late 
Postmaster General of the Bahamas. 
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That is a lamentable case, but the 
evidence against Mr. Smith for seduction 
and abduction has not been held to be 
conclusive, Mr, Smith was ultimately 
aquitted of the charges made egainst 
him; but, Sir, the circumstances of the 
case rendered it impossible that he 
could be reinstated. Then, Sir, there 
are the charges made in connec- 
tion with relatives of the Attorney 
General of the island. It has been 
conclusively proved that there is no 
foundation for those charges. That is 
all I need say. I now ask the Committee 
to leave the responsibility of the govern- 
ment of this Colony in the hands of the 
Colonial Office. Any specific accusation 
will always receive careful attention, 
and, while I do not think there 
is any difficulty to call for this inquiry 
that has been asked for, I am sure the 
House will acknowledge that we are 
doing our best to prevent a recurrence of 
these scandals, and I hope that the 
matter will be allowed to remain in our 
hands. 

ApmiraL FIELD said, he must pro- 
test against the way in which the Under 
Secretary had censured him for not 
having inquired into the truth of the 
charges he had brought before the Com- 
mittee. He had had no means of doing 
so. He had read the statements laid 
before him, and he had had an interview 
with the Chief Justice, and he only 
brought the matter before the House for 
the purpose of securing inquiry. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON said, he did not 
censure the hon. and gallant Gentleman. 
He merely expressed a desire, if he 
recollected aright, that there should have 
been inquiry before such serious matters 
were brought before the Committee in 
this form. He thought it was somewhat 
hard that accusations of this kind should 
be brought before the House, and that 
not even a prima facie case should be 
made out in respect of them. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON 
(Canterbury) said, a considerable time 
had elapsed without having this matter 
dealt with, and he would express a hope 
that the Colonial Office would not delay 
much longer. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, it was the bounden duty of the 
Chief Justice to have had these charges 
investigated at once by the Colonial 


Mr. S. Buxton 
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Office. Had he taken the proper steps 
they would not have remained over so 
long. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
had just a few words to say about the 
large contribution for Imperial purposes 
of the Straits Settlements. These Settle- 
ments had to pay the whole of the cost 
of their defences, and he thought that 
was unjust. The contribution had re- 
cently been raised from £50,000 to 
£100,000, It seemed to him strange 
that because Singapore occupied a most 
important position it ought to have this 
exceptional charge thrown upon it. The 
Straits Settlements had recently spent 
£80,000 upon fortifications. They 
practically paid one-fifth of their revenue 
for these purposes, and in order to do so 
had to draw upon their fund which was 
reserved for sudden contingencies; and 
had also to stop public works. This was 
not fair treatment in the case of a Crown 
Colony. Even in proportion the Straits 
Settlements were not fairly treated. He 
fancied the War Office was the offender 
in the matter, and he should like to hear 
from the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether any remonstrance 
had been addressed to the War Office in 
respect of the grievous burdens which had 
been imposed upon these Crown Colonies ? 
They should be able to find a fair solu- 
tion. The position as it stood was not 
fair, and he hoped they would have in- 
formation on the subject. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he wished to 
say ina few words that, in his opinion, 
no case had been made out for exempting 
this wealthy Colony from paying for its 
own expenses. 

Sir J. GORST replied, that the com- 
plaint of the hon. Member for Preston 
was that Singapore had not only to pay 
the cost of defending Singapore, but also 
to’ contribute a large portion of her 
Revenue to defending the British Em- 

ire. 

Mr. S. BUXTON said, that the delay 
in the case of the appeal of the Chief 
Justice of the Bahamas being heard 
before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council was due to the length of 
the list of causes in that Court. The 
question as to the amount of the con- 
tribution of the Straits Settlements was 
under consideration. The contribution 
had been raised to £100,000, but it was 
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only to run for three years. The Colonial 
Office was very anxious to deal liberally 
with the Colonies. However, all ques- 
tions of this kind had tobe considered by 
the Colonial Office in consultation with 
the War Office, and the Treasury and the 
Colonial Office had to abide by the 
decision come to by these Departments. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, the Under Seeretary of State for 
the Colonies had not told the Committee 
what was the cost of the military charges 
against Singapore. It should be remem- 
bered that the troops were kept at Singa- 
pore not only to keep the native popula- 
tion in order, but to preserve a great 
Imperial strategical position. Nobody 
would deny that Singapore ought to pay 
her own military charges ; but what the 
colonists complained of was that they 
should be made to pay also the cost of 
maintaining this strategical position, 
which was, of course, a purely Imperial 
matter. The real point was to ascertain 
what the amount of military charges at 
Singapore might be, including the coal- 
ing station, which must be Imperial. 
If the House knew this amount, then it 
could judge whether the sum _ of 
£100,000 imposed on Singapore was 
fairor not. This question was an extra- 
ordinary instance of the vicissitudes 
not only of human affairs, but of 
human sentiment. Singapore was once 
included in the Indian Empire, and it 
then had to pay no Imperial charges 
whatever. But the British merchants 
and traders residing there thought they 
ought to have the status of a Crown 
Colony. Their wishes were acceded to, 
and as a consequence they had to pay 
Crown Colony charges. They had now 
begun to lament the step they had taken, 
and with them it was a case of “out of 
the frying-pan into the fire,” and they 
realised the proverb of King Stork and 
King Log. But that was no reason why 
they should not be protected and relieved 
of burdens which they were not justly 
called upon to bear. 

Sr M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I find myself entirely unable to 
agree with the views expressed on this 
matter on this side of the House. I have 


had occasion to go carefully into this 
matter, and I would appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
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not to listen too favourably to these 
views. 


Vote agreed to. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that be- 
fore the next Vote—the Vote for the 
Privy Council—was put, he wished to 
explain that it was the intention of the 
Government to move to reduce the Vote 
by £1,000 in respect of the salary 
of the Lord President of the Council. 
The full amount of the salary had 
been put down on the Votes, because 
it was impossible to say at the time they 
were prepared how long the present 
arrangement would last, or how long the 
present Governmeut would remain in 
Office. But, as six months had now 
elapsed, the Government were able to re- 
duce the Item for the salary of the Lord 
President of the Council by half. 

Mr. HENEAGE asked whether, if 
the Secretary to the Treasury moved this 
reduction, he would be precluded from 
moving the Amendment of which he had 
given notice—namely, the rejection of 
the entire salary of the Lord President of 
the Council ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Geutleman will be 
in Order. 


and Revenue, &c. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £7,533, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council and for 
Quarantine Expenses.” 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, his object was to abolish altogether 
the salary of the Lord President of the 
Council. At the time the Minister for 
Agriculture had been constituted, he ob- 
jected altogether to any fresh taxes being 
put on the Votes on account of the new 
Offices, because he held that there were 
some sinecures that might be abolished, 
and the money paid in salaries for these 
sinecures devoted to the Agricultural De- 
partment. He held the opinion that the 
Office of the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil had become a sinecure, just like the 
Office of Lord Privy Seal. It was stated 
by the Secretary to the Treasury that 
although £2,000 was asked as salary 
for the Office, the money was not drawn 
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by Lord Kimberley, and would not be 
drawn by him so long as he also held the 
Office of Secretary for India. If Lord 
Kimberley could perform the duties of 
the Secretary of State for India and 
President of the Council, anybody else 
could perform the duties of the two 
Offices also; and if Lord Kimberley did 
not want to draw the salary, nobody else 
would require to draw the salary. He 
therefore objected to the salary alto- 
gether. He held that the Lord President 
of the Council was not required at all. 
He thought the Office should be abolished, 
and the duties attached to it trans- 
ferred to some other Office. The Lord 
President of the Council a few years 
back was not only an offiver of a very 
high rank, but he had important duties to 
perform. He was responsible for every- 
thing connected with agriculture and 
education. Now he was responsible for 
neither, for there were two separate 
Offices and Ministers for Agriculture 
and Education. In fact, now the only 
duty attached to the Office of Lord 
President of the Council was a ceremonial 
duty. It might be said that the Office 
was a very ancient Office, and that 
on that account it ought to be con- 
tinued. The same thing was said when 
he proposed the abolition of the salary 
of the Lord Privy Seal ; but after a time 
that salary was abolished, and the Office 
of Lord P rivy S2al was now held by the 
Prime Minister in addition to other 
Offices. The outery had also been raised 
against the abolition of the Office of 
Judge Advocate General. It was said 
that it was a high and ancient Office, 
and that they could not possibly get on 
without it. But the Office was abolished, 
and they had got on without a Judge 
Advocate General for years—or, at least, 
there was no one in Parliament held the 
Office. He did not want to take away 
all the salary of the Lord President of 
the Council. He would like to see a re- 
arrangement of the salaries attached to 
the various Offices of the Government in 
accordance with the duties discharged by 
each Office. He thought it was monstrous 
and ridiculous that Ministers like the 
President of the Board of Trade and 
President of the Local Government 
Board should have only the same salary 
as the Chief Commissioner of Works, 
the Postmaster General, the Secretary 


Mr. Heneage 
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to the Admiralty, and the Secretary to 
the Treasury. He begged, in conclusion, 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000 in respect of the salary of the 
Lord President of the Council. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£1,000” (Salary of the Lord President 
of the Council).—( Mr. Heneage.) 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I very much 
sympathise with my right hon. Friend as 
to the abolition of sinecures. The Office 
of Lord Privy Seal is a_ sinecure, 
but the Office of Lord President of 
the Council is not. Orders in Council 
are extremely numerous, and require a 
responsible Minister to answer for them. 
The fact of one Minister discharging 
two Offices and only drawing the salary 
of one, as in Lord Kimberley’s case, is 
not a sufficient ground for abolishing 
this ancient Office. If the argument of 
my right hon. Friend were to hold good, 
it would follow that the Office of First 
Lord of the Treasury ought to be 
abolished, because it has sometimes been 
held by a Minister who at the same time 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Under 
these circumstances, the arrangement 
which has just been indicated by the 
Secretary to the Treasury is solely of a 
temporary character. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he would 
like to see the Office of the Lord Presi- 
dent abolished and its duties distributed 
among various Departments. Each Head 
of a Department should, moreover, be 
answerable for all Orders in Couneil 
which were issned in relation to his 
special Department. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, his 
sympathies were divided between the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the right 


hon. Member for Great Grimsby. On the 
one hand, he could not help recollecting 


that the Lord President of the Council 
held an Office that was of the highest 
antiquity and of great importance. 
There was a time when no act was 
done by the Crown except with the 
consent of the Privy Council. At 
that time the Lord President of the 
Council was a person of great importance, 
but at present the Lord President of the 
Council was but a mere shadow of his 
former glory. Under these circumstances, 
it seemed to him that the time had 
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arrived to put an end to the Office. The 

Lord President of the Council had 
nothing to do, and in doing that he was 
assisted by a large number of other 
persons. Restricting his observations 
to the Lord President, he was unable to 
see what duties he could possibly per- 
form. He could see no reason for the 
President, or for such Office, or for the 
messengers ; and unless a_ better case 
were made out for this shadow of a 
name than had been made up to the 
present moment, he thought the Com- 
mittee would be inclined to carry out the 
policy the Government were pledged to 
by reducing the salary as proposed by 
the right hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage). 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that even 
if they took away the salary, they could 
not by that means abolish the Office of 
Lord President. They ought to look at 
the question in a broad spirit. The 
present Government had in its ranks the 
noble Lord who held the Office of 
Secretary of State for India, who had 
also undertaken the duties of Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, and who, therefore, 
did not require any salary in respect of 
the latter Office. But only six months 
of the present year had gone past, and 
supposing they reduced the salary as pro- 
posed, and then, before the other six 
months were over, another Government 
was to come into Office, or the present 
Government made a re-arrangement, it 
would create great difficulty in dealing 
with this question upon its own merits. 
To his mind, the chief objection to the pro- 
posal of his right hon. Friend was that it 
tied the hands of the present Govern- 
ment in case of a re-arrangement of 
Offices, and it also tied the hands of any 
other Government that might come into 
Office and might wish to have the Offices 
arranged in a different way. He thought 
there were strong reasons why the salary 
should not be taken away ; and if the 
arrangement continued to the end of the 
next six months, of course the remainder 
of the salary would fall into the Exche- 
quer. He did not say whether there 
should not be a general re-arrangement 
of Ministerial salaries. ‘That was a large 
matter for the consideration of the 
Cabinet and, perhaps, for an inquiry by 
a Committee of that House; but he 


ventured to say they could not deal 
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with it on a Vote for the salary attaching 
to the Office. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) ventured to think that while 
economy was perfectly right in practice— 
and many small economies would, in the 
aggregate, provide funds for some very 
useful purpose—still that economy might 
be carried too far. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had told the Committee 
that there were many and important, 
if not laborious, functions attached to the 
Office of Lord President of the Council. 
This Minister had frequently to attend 
Her Majesty on business which could not 
be performed without the functions of 
the Sovereign. He had to explain to Her 
Majesty very many importasdt matters of 
State, and, moreover, there had been 
many Lord Presidents who had taken a 
very considerable share of the work of 
their own Department and done good and 
useful work in the administration of edu- 
cation. He would put it to the Com- 
mittee whether it was not desirable there 
should be an Office in which a statesman 
of long experience and high standing 
should be placed without his being 
charged with very onerous functions 7 
He was quite sure the Office of Lord 
President had generally been filled by a 
statesman whose counsels could not well 
be dispensed with in the Government, 
and who, perhaps, would no longer have 
undertaken an Office which was charged 
with heavy Departmental duties such as 
belonged to the Post Office. The noble 
Lord who at present acted as Lord 
President of the Council had such great 
exverience that no doubt he might be 
able to conduet the duties of both De- 
partments without being too great a 
tax upon him. But it might not always 
be convenient to place in the Office of 
Secretary of State for India a Minister 
who could perform the Offices of both 
Departments ; and it might be readily 
conceived that there might be times 
when the duties of the Secretary of 
State for India would be so absorbing that 
it would be impossible to perform the 
functions of Presideut of the Council in 
addition. For his part, he recognised 
the appropriateness of the views ex- 
pressed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and he thought it would be a 
great mistake to abolish the salary of the 
Office. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT said, he had 
been asked what was the business of 
the President of the Council. The 
President of the Council was still the 
head of the Education Department, and 
represented it in the House of Lords. He 
was supreme in the Department if he 
thought it right to interfere. To prac- 
tically revolutionise the organisation of 
the head of the Department was a matter 
that ought to be done with full con- 
sideration. It was an extremely im- 
portant question. They could not, after 
a five minutes’ conversation, knock off 
the head of the Department. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, it was quite clear, from what 
had been said by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the post of Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council was not a sinecure. 
He desired to call the attention of the 
Committee to quite a novel point, which he 
thought worthy the consideration of Com- 
mittee of Supply. They had here a noble- 
man performing the functions of two im- 
portant State officers—the Secretary of 
State for India and the Lord President 
of the Council. The salary of the 
Secretary of State for India was paid by 
the Indian taxpayer ; the salary of the 
Lord President of the Council was paid 
by the British taxpayer. As the duties 
of the two Offices were discharged by 
the same individual, there was obviously 
an opening for economy. The whole of 
the economy was for the benefit of the 
English taxpayer, and no corresponding 
benefit whatever was to be derived from 
it by the Indian taxpayer. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, if he 
rightly understood the matter, the Go- 
vernment were not going to pay any of 
this salary during the current year; and 
if they could get an assurance from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that during 
the Recess, or at any other reasonable 
time, the Government would re-consider 
the whole question, they ought to be 
satisfied for the present. It appeared 
to him that if a Minister who had to lead 
the House of Lords and take charge of 
the whole affairs of India, with its 280 
millions of people, was also able to under- 
take the duties of Lord President of the 
Council, there could not be much to doin 
the latter capacity. He wanted to see 
this Office done away with, and the 
Minister of Education, or whatever 
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Minister did the work, should get the 
salary, if it was necessary to pay any 
salary. The Lord President ‘of the Council 
was one of the Offices created years ago 
for the purpose of giving the money of 
the taxpayer to some nobleman or other 
person belonging to the West End of 
London. Such Offices should be 
abolished, and the salaries given to 
those Ministers who had to do the 
work, and who were responsible to Par- 
liament. He gathered that, although 
the Government were not going to pay 
this money, they were going to keep it 
on the Vote. This was a dangerous 
thing to do, because if the Prime 
Minister or the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were over-influenced by some- 
body who wanted a good salary and 
nothing to do, he might be led astray. 
Again, if the Department had got the 
money to spare on one item, they might 
spend it on another about which Parlia- 
ment would then know nothing, because 
they would not be asked to vote it, which 
was a very objectionable practice. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8S.) said, that as a reason for 
this Vote they had been told that the Lord 
President of the Council was really the 
head of the Education Department ; but 
it would be interesting to know to what 
extent the Lord President of the Council 
had really, in later years, been accus- 
tomed to take upon himself any responsi- 
bility for the actual work of the Educa- 
tion ‘Department, or had any active work 
in shaping its policy. All ‘the real work 
was done by the Vice President. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, there was 
no doubt that the Lord President exer- 
cised a most active influence, and really 
he might say he was almost the principal 
factor in the Education Department. 
The Education Department was a Com- 
mittee of which the Lord President was 
the head. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS asked, 
under the present Government, what part 
did the Lord President actually take 
in relation to the work of the Education 
Department? If he took little or no 
part in the work of the Education De- 
partment, it was evident that his services 
Were not necessary. What would be 


the difficulty in making the Vice Presi- 
dent President and giving him the full 
responsibility forthe work of the Depart- 
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ment. The proposal of the Government 
was that the Committee, by its decision 
to-day, should leave attached to this 
Office a salary of at any rate £1,000 a 
year ; but unless they could show more 
substantial reasons for this course, and 
could show that work was really per- 
formed in connection with the Office, 
the Committee would act wisely in de- 
clining to grant further salary to the 
Lord President. 

Mr. BARTLEY, who spoke from 
many years’ service in the Department, 
said, it seemed to him that it would be 
altogether a mistake to leave the posi- 
tion of this matter as it was. The Lord 
President of the Council was nominally 
the head of the Department ; but, as a 
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Government had a Minister at the pre- 
sent moment with absolutely nothing to 
do—namely, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, who could hold the 
Office until the end of the year, so that 
the Government would not require the 
money. His idea had always been that 
the men who did the work should have 
the credit and also the power. If the 
Government did not want the money, 
why could they not accept his Motion ? 
If they would not, then half a loaf was 
better than no bread ; and if the Chan- 
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'cellor of the Exchequer would under- 


rule, he did not take an active part in its | 


administration, the educational work of 
the country being left to the Vice Pre- 
sident under him, particularly if the Vice 


But the mischief came in here—the 
Lord President would want to interfere 
very often without knowing all the cireum- 
stances, and he very often did so iuterfere. 
The Vice President was the real head of 
the Education Department, to which his 
whole work was devoted ; but instead of 
being, as he ought to be, the absolute 
head, he was only the second head, and 
the Lord President could now come down 


take to say the money should not be 
used, he would not put the Committee 
to the trouble of dividing. 

*Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) 
pointed out that the Secretary of State 
for India performed certain other duties 
for which rich England saved £2,000, 


}and made poor India pay him £5,000, 
President happened to be a strong man. | 
'done would have been to have given a 


and interfere with the educational work | 


as to the circumstances of which he | 
might know nothing. This anomaly 


would have to be done away with, and 
the Vice President, who did the work, 
would have to be the head of the Educa- 


sham head. 
Mr. HENEAGE said, he never in- 
tended to abolish the Office of Lord 


President, because it was absolutely 
necessary that there should be that 
Office, as its occupants had certain 


statutory duties to perform ; but what he 
did contend was that these duties were 
so few and occupied so little time that 
the Office could very well be combined 
with another Office; and, therefore, 
there was no necessity for giving two 
salaries to two men to do the work. 
The Secretary to the Treasury had told 
them that the Government wanted 


this £1,000 in case the present holder of 
the Office declined any longer to keep 
it, and they had to appoint someone else. 
If this contingency should occur, the 


What the Government ought to have 


corresponding relief to the people of India 
for utilising the Secretary of State for 
India, whose services belonged entirely 
to India. He hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would take care that such 
an injustice should not be done. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON asked for some 
pledge that the Government would con- 
sider this question. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he re- 


garded the present arrangement as alto- 


| gether temporary ; but he could not give 





a pledge that this money should not be 


used. It was not intended to be used; 


, , . i . | but, supposing there was such a catas- 
tion Department instead of having this | 


trophe as a change of Government, he 


;could not give any undertaking which 


would bind the succeeding Government. 
All he could say was that there were 
many circumstances connected with this 
Office which required consideration. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he would not 
put the House to the trouble of a Divi- 
sion; but next Session he hoped to 
bring forward the question, with the 
view to having the whole of these sub- 
jects considered by a Committee. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES objected to 
the item of £1,623 for quarantine ex- 


penses, which he characterised as one of 
the most indefensible abuses which 
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existed in this country. 
bank in the Solent there were four old 
battleships, with a superintendent, a 
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On the Mother- | 


mate, and a small staff of seamen who> 


cost £1,153. 
in these ships but six or seven ancient 
moss-grown mariners who had nothing 
to do except keep the ships clean. 
Nobody used them, and people wondered 
why on earth they were there! They 
were there because 1,000 years or so ago 


some foolish person conceived the idea of | 


quarantine. In these days such a relic 
of barbarism should not be kept up. 


There was never anybody | 


Quarantine was not only useless, but it | 


was positively mischievous and dangerous. 
It was useless because, if they were 
going to have yellow fever and the 
plague or other evil things imported into 
this country, they would not come by the 
Motherbank, but by the Dover and 
Calais boats which ran four, five, or six 
times a day, and carried thousands of 
passengers. Therefore, if quarantine was 
a proper method, it would be quite use- 
less to keep up this establishment at 
Motherbank. Quarantine was only kept 
up by foreign nations in order to furnish 
them with a cheap method of taxing 
foreigners by requiring fees to be paid to 
their Consuls by ships for visé-ing Biils of 
Health. Hedid not think any gentleman 
would get up and defend the system of 
quarantine at all, or this form of it repre- 
sented at Motherbank. If there was to 
be any form of quarantine at all it was 
not the Privy Council that should under- 
take it, but the Local Government Board. 
At the present time the Local Government 
Board was stirring in the matter, for they 
were going down to different ports and 
ordering certain things to be done in order 
to carry out the system of quarantine, 
the expenses for which had to be borne 
by the Local Authorities. These par- 
ticular four ships with the superintendent 
and moss-grown mariners, together with 
expeuses for the hire of boats, &c., cost 
£1,623. He believed nobody could de- 
fend such an outlay, or show that it had 
ever been of the slightest nse. He be- 
lieved it was a mere survival from the 
time of George IV., which had _ been 
allowed to go on until now, when he 
hoped the Secretary to the Treasury 
would consent to the reduction of the 
Vote by this sum. He begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £1,623 for 
the quarantine expenses. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That £5,910 be granted for the said 
Services.”"—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that the 
quarantine establishment to which the 
hon. Member had referred was set up 
under an Act of Parliament passed a 
considerable time ago. He admitted 
that public opinion had changed very 
much of late years with respect to 
quarantine, but this system at Mother- 
bank only applied to two very serious 
diseases—namely, to yellow fever and 
the plague, and affected no vessels except 
these coming from the West Indies and 
Central and South America. There were 
Conventions with Poreign Powers in re- 
spect of this station, and it would be 
necessary to consult them before they 
could abolish it, and, moreover, legislation 
would be necessary. His hon. Friend 
said these four vessels were never used. 
He was sorry to say that was not the 
case. Five ships had been in quarantine 
for yellow fever from the year 1889 to 
1892—which was coming very near to 
time. One shiip was in 


the present 


quarantine in May, 1889; two in April, 


1891 ; one in January, 1892, and one in 
February, 1892. Then, again, with 
respect to the cost of mainiaining these 
vessels, he was informed that the Customs 
had the service of the men when they 
were not engaged in quarantine duties, so 
that they were in continuous occupation. 
That being so, it was not sueh an 
extravagant and wasteful matter as the 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think. Again, 
there was a provision in this Vote for the 
inspection at Liverpool, Southampton, 
and certain other ports, under stated 
conditions, of vessels coming from the 
countries he had named by a medical 
officer, which acted as a prevention against 
the admission of the two diseases. The 
service was kept up by Statute, and it 
would be impossible to alter it without 
legislation. If the hon. Gentleman 
wished to raise the question he would 
suggest he should do so next Session by 
bringing forward a Motion for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES was quite 
disposed to adopt the course suggested. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke as if it 
was compulsory by the Act of George IV. 


to keep these four ships going, but as he 


read the Act there was tiothing whatever 
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in it to prevent this reduction being 
made. Moreover, such a system could 
not be effectual as a prevention of 
disease, as the enormous passenger 
traffic was left untouched by these 
quarantine arrangements. He would, 
however, acting on the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £108,090, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade and -Subordinate 

Departments. 

*Captain NAYLOR-LEY LAND(Col- 
chester) said, he had one or two matters to 
bring before the Committee in relation to 
this Vote. He would like to address, 
first of all, some observations with regard 
to the new Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade. This Department ought 
to be of the greatest use to the work- 
men of the country. He appreciated 
what had been done. But there had 
been sins of commission and omission. 
They had heard at the last Election of 
the appointment of a Minister for Labour 
—a Minister for dealing with labour 
questions alone? That would be the 
natural outeome of the creation of a 
Labour Department. What had been 
done in this direction? Nothing. All 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Mundella) had done was to change 
the name of the Commercial Department 
into that of the Department of Labour. 
After doing that the right hon. Gentle- 
man came forward and said—* See what 
a good boy am I!” They ought to 
have a responsible Minister for Labour, 
but the right hon. Gentleman had 
practically done next to nothing. There 


was only one Department of State which 


was bound to look after labour as matters 
now stood, and, for his own part, he was 
grateful to the right hon. Gentleman for 
what had been done. There were four 
things which the Department did, and 
four things only, and it seemed to him 
that if nothing else was to be expected 
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The Labour Gazette, a monthly publica- 
tion which no doubt contained a great 
deal of information, and which would be 
useful if circulated amongst trade centres. 
The other three points—and this was an 
extraordinary thing—were all matters 
of inquiry. It had been said that 
this was essentially “a Government 
of inquiry,” and that was _ true, 
The Government forgot that the 
first duty of Parliament was to legislate, 
and whenever they were asked to do any- 
thing they always declined to legislate, 
and said—* We are going to inquire.” 
The second point in the operations of the 
Department was to undertake special 
inquiries into important subjects bearing 
upon labour, It was not at all necessary 
to have a Department of the State to do 
that, for if there were subjects connected 
with labour that required inquiring in‘o, 
a Select Committee, a Departmental 
Committee, or a Special Commission 
would be sufficient for the purpose. The 
third duty of the Department was to carry 
out such inquiries as might be ordered by 
Parliament from time to time, and the 
fourth duty was to issue a Report of its 
proceedings. If the President of the 
Board of Trade were to get up and tell 
the Committee that these four points 
covered all that the Department could 
do in the interest of the working classes, 
as a Member of the Opposition he 
was glad to hear it, but from the 
point of view of the labouring classes 
it was a circumstance to be regretted. If 
they wished to make this Department a 
reality and not a sham, they should take 
away whatever work connected with 
labour other Departments had to do, and 
place all the work under the jurisdiction 
of a responsible Minister. They should, 
for instance, take the factory legislation 
out of the hands of the Home Secretary, 
they should take the Board of Hygiene 
from the Local Government Board and 
the Labour Correspondence from the 
Board of Trade, and they should 
relieve the Colonial Office and the 
Foreign Office of all their labour busi- 
ness, and when they had done that they 
might be said to have a nucleus of the 
proper Lubour Department. They would 
then havea Department which would have 
the confidence of the working class of 
the country, and that was one of the 


they had better not have such a Depart- | first things which a Minister for Labour 


| 


ment. The first point was the issue of 


ought to possess. He contended, there- 
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fore, that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was guilty of the sin of omis- 
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appointment. Perhaps the President of 
the Board of;Trade would be able to say, 


sion in not having set up a proper De- | in the first place, why Mr. Robinson had 


partment of Labour, 


Gentleman had done had been to take | 


the Commercial and Statistical Depart- 


ment as it was and add to it four 
Inspectors. His next point against the 
right hon. Gentleman was his sin 


of commission. He 
Correspondents, as to whose appoint- 
ment he was to be congratulated, 
but he could not be congratulated on the 
method he had adopted of appointing 
these gentlemen. They were in every 
sense of the word Government officials, 
and they received Government pay of 
from £15 to £20 a year. The very first 
thing that ought to be demanded of them 
was that tley should oceupy the position 
of Government officials, and be non- 
political in every sense of the word. 
But what was the fact? Why, that 17 


All the right hon. | been appointed, and, in the second place, 


why he had resigned. He did not wish 
to be hard on the President of the Board 
of Trade, for he believed that “ evil com- 


| munications corrupt good manners.” He 


had 25 Labour | 


was very much afraid that the right hon, 
Gentleman had been associating lately 
with the Chancellor of the Duchy, 
If that was so, he would tell 


the right hon. Gentleman that he 
had a most dangerous associate, 


because, if there ever were flagrant cases 
of the appointment of political allies to 
Government offices, they had been per- 
petrated recently by the Chancellor of 
the Duchy. He begged to move that 


Item A be reduced by a sum of £1,000, 


of them were without doubt Gladstonian | 


Liberals. 
about the other eight, but it was quite 
likely that they were of the same political 
complexion. In one case in his own 
district a man named Joseph Robinson 
took a van through the Harwich Division. 
He held meetings in every village, and 
said to the villagers—* You are going to 
have an election very soon. 
for the Gladstonian candidate you will 


He could find out nothing | 


If you vote | 


get £1 a week wages, and a 3d. loaf for | 
| man of great ability had been appointed, 


ld. The rich will become poor, and the 
poor rich.” Shortly after that—three 
days as a rule—the Radical candidate 
for the Division went into the village, and 
said—* Mr. Joseph Robinson was here 
a day or two ago, and told you about the 
Radical candidate, who was going to 
give you £1 a week in wages. I am 
the gentleman of whom he spoke.” No 
doubt this was fair political warfare, 
but what he objected to was that after 
the General Election—directly the Presi- 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£1,000.”—( Captain Naylor-Leyland.) 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Member who had 
last spoken with regard to the appoint- 
ment of Labour Correspondents. Of 
course, the right hon. Gertleman was 
responsible for the appointments who- 
ever actually made them; and they 
reflected anything but credit on the 
Department. In Birmingham a gentle- 


but a gentleman distinguished by ex- 
treme partisanship, who had brought 
serious accusations against the Small 
Arms Factory, every one of which had 
been disproved. This gentleman’s re- 
ports would be read in connection with 
the individuality of the writer. This 


|gentleman’s great merit no doubt was 


i 


dent of the Board of Trade came into | 


Office—the first man he appointed as 
Local Labour Correspondent was this 
man Joseph Robinson, This was show- 
ing a regard for one’s political friends, 
and an appreciation of their merits which 
was startling. But Mr.Joseph Robinson’s 
case was only one out of 17. The abuse 
of which he complained had been 17 times 
repeated ; and though he believed that 
Mr. Robinson had resigned, that did not 
get them away from the fact of his 


Captain Naylor-Leyland 





that he had the honour of doing his best 
to defeat him (Mr. Jesse Collings) at the 
General Election. A hundred men could 
have been selected in Birmingham, each 
perfectly qualified to furnish the neces- 
sary information, but the appointment 
had been made as a reward for services 
rendered to the Gladstonian Party. Then 
as to The Labour Gazette. People 
who understood these subjects must 
laugh when reading the monthly reports 
of some of the Labour Correspondents 
He did not understand the majority of 
the Reports, but this was the sort of thing 
that was reported about Birmingham— 
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“ Engineers and machinists are slack ; there 
is an improved demand for bedsteads; gal- 
vanised iron makers are receiving good orders.” 
These contributions to The Labour 
Gazette were little jerky paragraphs, 
which did not contain as much informa- 
tion as the daily papers of Birmingham, 
the latter obtaining their facts from 
merchants, manufacturers, and others— 
sources of information to which the 
Labour Correspondents, as a rule, were 
not admitted. To his mind the Depart- 
ment had been lowered through the way 
it had lent itself to political partisanship. 

Mr. AUSTIN: What did your 
Party do ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, it 
was not a question of what their Party 
did. If the hon. Member referred to the 
Unionists he would challenge him to 
bring any charge against them. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The Question 
before the Committee has reference to a 
reduction of Item A—the salary of the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: The 
reduction touching the administration of 
the Department. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes; but only 
so far as the present President of the 
Board of Trade is concerned. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman was responsible for 
all appointments made, and every branch 
of the Administration came under review. 
He now wished to raise a question of 
great importance to the shopkeepers of 
the United Kingdom ; he referred to the 
administration of the Weights and 
Measures Act of 1889. This might 
appear, at first sight, to be a matter 
which did not affect the general public, 
but really great inconvenience was 
occasioned by this administration, and 
great annoyance was given to shop- 
keepers and manufacturers. No doubt 
the President of the Board of Trade and 
the Board of Trade generally were 
anxious to do the best they could for the 
administration of the Act, but the com- 
plaint was that they took too much of an 
official view of the grievances complained 
of. This was not a question of securing 
just weights and scales and measures, 
for they were all agreed as to the 
necessity of that. Parliament had in- 
terested itself in the matter from the 
earliest times, and there were 40 or 50 
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measures on the Statute Book dealing 
with it. The Act of 1889 said that— 

“ Weighing instruments shall be stamped and 
certified by an Inspector under this Act.” 
Now, the grievance was that when a 
weighing instrument was stamped—at 
the place at which it was made or any- 
where else—if it was taken into another 
locality that stamp was no longer of any 
use. The local Inspector insisted that 
he should put a stamp on, and, therefore, 
the weighing instrument was stamped 
for the second time, whether or not the 
balance were just. He had read the Act 
of 1889 carefully, and he did not think it 
required this second stamping. The 
difficulty arose, he thought, from the model 
regulations which the Board of ‘Trade had 
issued, and that, he believed, was the 
opinion of the hon. Member for North 
Hackney, who had spoken some time ago 
on this subject, and who had given it 
most careful attention. The Act of 
1878, which had not been repealed, was, 
he believed, referred to in the Act of 
1889 as the principal Act 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The matter the 
right hon. Member is referring to comes 
under the Item L., K., or L., but the 
present reduction is moved on Item A. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, they 
had pursued this’ matter up to the point 
of the President of the Board of ‘Trade 
saying “aye” or “no” to the remedy 
proposed. Therefore, they were con- 
cerned with a pure act of administra- 
tion, for which the President of the 
Local Government Board was respon- 
sible. The Act of 1878 said that the 
stamping of any weight or measure by 
an Inspector would hold good in any 
part of the United Kingdom until such 
weight or measure was found to be 
unjust, and that the weight or measure 
should not be liable to be restamped. 
He was aware that that applied to 
weights and measures, but would the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade say whether the 
non-extension of that to scales and 
weighing instruments was not an over- 
sight? Was it deliberately intended 
that scales and weighing instruments 
should be excluded ? If so, that opened 
up another question. But seeing the 
frequent reference to the Act of 1878 
as the principal Act, it seemed to him 
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that the omission was accidental. Beams { yard authorities purchased goods in 
and seales were made in Birmingham, | Portsmouth or Plymouth they would be 
London, Bristol, Liverpool, but prin- | weighed in scales bearing two stamps, 
cipally in Birmingham. In these cities | but they would be weighed again in the 
the beams and scales were sent to the , dockyards to see if they were right in 
Inspectors—who were trained men | scales which did not bear a second stamp, 
having staffs under them—and were duly | and which, therefore, by the ordinary 
stamped and certified as correct. That standard which applied to tradespeople, 
might be on a Monday. They were | were illegal. The Act of 1889 aimed at 





| 


sent on the Tuesday, say, into Dorset- | doing away with anomalies, and he 

shire. The moment they arrived at their | believed that to a large extent it did re- 

destination, the Inspector there said— move them, but the fault was with the 
“T do not care whether they are just or administration. 

unjust-—they bear the stamp of the Inspector Mr. MUNDELLA (interrupting) 

of the place of manufacture, openers said, he had been most unwilling to 


man, and therefore, presumably, the instruments | . ‘ 
are just, but I must put my stamp on them as | interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, but 


well, and failing that being done you, the | the matter in question was one the Board 
owner, are liable to fine and punishment.” of Trade had nothing to do with. It was 
He would mention the two cases which | under Statute. He should be most happy 
When the | te consider what the right hon. Gentle- 
notice was sent out requiring tradesmen man had to say, and he could assure him 
. that he (Mr. Mundella) was the last 
to have their scales seen to under the person to put any obstacle in the way of 
Act, one tradesman sent all his scales to | trade. The Local Authorities made the 
the Birmingham Inspector to have them | bye-laws under which this re-stamping 
verified and stamped. That was doneat | was required, and without altering the 
the cost of 60s. Another tradesman sent | Statute it was impossible to change those 
his scales to a maker to have them ad- | bye-laws. The County Councils in the 
justed who in his turn sent them to the | country districts were responsible for the 
Inspector’s office to have them duly | bye-laws. 
stamped. These two sets were returned| Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, this 
and within a week the Inspector of Bal- | statement brought him to the point. The 
sall Heath, just outside Birmingham, sent | bye-laws were revised by the Board of 
to these tradesmen to tell them they were | Trade, and rightly so, because the nearer 
liable to punishmeat unless he put his | they approached to uniformity in this 
stamp on the instruments. That was the | matter of weights and scales the better it 
first case. ‘Lhe secoud oceurred at a | was for the trading community. 
place called Sturchley, about three miles| Mr. MUNDELLA: Hear, hear! 
from the centre of Birmingham. A Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
chemist desiring to have his scales | complained that the right hon. Gentle- 
accurately adjusted sent them to a manu- | man took an official view of the matter, 
facturer to get them put right and | and the object of this discussion was to 
stamped at the Birmingham office. When | try and induce him to look at it from a 
they were returned he was told by the | trader's point of view. When the right 
Inspector at King’s Norton that he must | hon. Gentleman was convinced, he was 
send:his scales there to be stamped, as the | sure no one would be more anxious to get 
Birmingham stamp was no good. It was rid of the difficulties which existed, and 
obvious that these tradespeople were | | which referred not only to Birmingham 
subjected to serious delay, expense, and | manufacturers, but to the various trades 
annoyance by the arbitrary action to, in the United Kingdom. The right hon. 
which they were subjected. He had ) Gentleman had pointed out on a previous 
to-day asked a question as to whether the | | occasion that scales and weighing 
weighing instruments used in the Govern- | machines were liable to injury in transit, 
ment offices, in the dockyards, and the | and that, therefore, they should be 
Post Offices were liable to be stamped by | examined and stamped in the district in 
local Inspectors, and the reply was no, | which they were used as well as the dis- 
they had an Ipvspector of their own. | trict in which they were made. In reply 
How would that work? If the dock-!to that it was only necessary to point 


Mr. Jesse Collings 


happened near Birmingham. 
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out that the greatest care was taken in 
packing them, the work being entrusted 
to none but the most experienced and 
skilful packers. There was considerable 
liability to injury, however, in sending 
the machines in the carriers’ carts from 
the tradesmen’s premises to the places of 
business of the local Inspectors. Weigh- 
bridges and platforms it was, of course, 
necessary to adjust and stamp after they 
were fixed, for they were machines that 
had to be sent away from the manufac- 
turers in parts, and that required to be 
built up afterwards. No doubt the local 
Inspector was the proper person to stamp 
machines of that kind. Some definition 
should be adopted to separate the two 
classes of scales. It was not for him 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) to suggest a defini- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade had got 
over greater difficulties than that, and no 
doubt he would be able to provide a 
satisfactory definition if he took the 
matter in hand. But, certainly, these 
were matters which carried great annoy- 
ance to the traders throughout the 
country. The powers of the In- 
spectors varied, and the lives of the 
shopkeepers in many districts were 
made a burden to them, for they had 
to submit to the harassing regulations 
rather than incur that which would 
almost mean ruin to them—namely, a 
report that their seales were unjust. In 
a letter he had received on this subject 
from Birmingham the writer said— 

“ Mr. Mundella does not appear to understand 
our grievance. Our contention is that there 
should be one fixed standard in testing weighing 
iustruments, and that an instrument stamped 
by an Inspector in one district should not be 
rejected in another on account of its not having 
the local stamp.” 


He went on to say— 
“It is an extortion and an injustice.” 


The tradesmen of the country had other 
grievances, For instance, it was com- 
plained that the Inspector in Plymouth 
had refused to verify balances, saying, in 
the first place, that all scales should 
have the borough number on them ; and, 
secondly, that the balances registered the 
weight in two places. Well, to his know- 
ledge, for the past 40 years balances had 
always registered the weight in two 
places. Some of the Inspectors did not 
know their business. He was aware that 
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they had to pass an examination—those 
employed after the passing of the Act— 
but they were not all acquainted with the 
properties of different kinds of weighing 
instruments. This question was thought 
of far more importance in Germany, 
France, and other Continental countries, 
where they had a Commission of scien- 
tific men to determine the qualities and 
properties of different weighing instru- 
ments as they were invented. Bug in 
this country it was all left to the In- 
spector. Take an instance. There was 
a scale used in nearly all Post Offices—a 
modern invention, which was extremely 
nice in registering called the “ accele- 
rative scale.” In some districts in 
Yorkshire and the North of England 
the Inspectors recommended that scale as 
being good ; but there were other places 
in which the Inspectors warned the 
traders that if they used that sort of 
thing they would not stand it. His con- 
tention was that this matter should not 
be left to the Inspectors, or, at any rate, 
there should be some appeal to the Board 
of Trade. There was a scale borrowed 
from the French called the “ vibrating 
scale,” which was still more nice and 
accurate ; but this, like the others, was 
subject to the opinion of the Inspectors 
whether it was good or not. As to the 
remark of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, that 
this was a question of Statute and 
not of administration, he would remind 
him that the Board of Trade had 
already, in answer to an appeal made to 
it, issued regulations putting an end to a 
grievance. The same thing should be 
done in regard to inspection. The right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that he had 
power over all the bye-laws and regula- 
tions that any Local Authority might 
choose to make. First of all, these 
regulations must be submitted to the 
Board of Trade to be amended or 
rescinded. If the Board of Trade would 
insist upon the rules all over the country 
being made uniform, the traders would 
know what they had to put up with. 
Most of the existing rules had been 
passed directly after the Act came into 
force, and when there had been little 
experience of its operation. No doubt 
the rules were as good as could be passed 
at the time. But since then there had 


been an enormous amount of experience 
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of the working of the Act, and he 
thought it the duty of the President of 
the Board of Trade to frame the regula- 
tions in accordance with that experience. 
The big towns from which the scales 
were issued in the first place, all 
possessed capable Inspectors, and the 
weighing instruments were stamped by 
those officials. The Inspector in a small 
district should not be allowed, for the sake 
of the fee, to say—“I do not care whe- 
ther your scale is just or unjust; and 
even though it has been verified by a 
capable Inspector, I will test it again, 
and put a second stamp on it, and if you 
do not submit I will summon you before 
the Borough Justices, and have you 
punished for using an unjust scale.” 
The last time this subject was raised he 
was asked—“ Do not you want scales to 
be examined by Local Authorities at 
all?” Yes; when a scale got old it 
should be examined locally, re-adjusted, 
and stamped. But this was not a matter 
of adjustment; it was one of petti- 
fogging and unnecessary interference 
with scales already adjusted and stamped. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I can quite understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman, representing as he 
does a great centre of industry where 
these weighing machines are made, 
should have thought it his duty to bring 
the matter at some length before the 
Committee ; but I would express the 
hope that the question may not be 
much further pursued, because it is one 
of a far wider character than is covered 
by the Vote now before the Committee, 
aud there are many other points in the 
Vote to which hon. Members desire to 
call attention. What the right hon. 
Gentleman has really done in his speech 
this evening is to reiterate the principle 
which deputations from Birmingham 
brought before me when I was President 
of the Board of Trade, which may be a 
good principle in itself, but which is 
quite contrary to the Weights and 
Measures Act of 1878 and the amending 
Act of 1889. The principle which the 
trade of Birmingham desire vow to 
establish is the principle of the central 
administration of the Weights and 
Measures Act as against local administra- 
tion. [Mr. Jesse Coititines: Not at 
all.] The right hon. Gentleman desires 
there should be, as in Germany, a Com- 
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mission which shall inspect these different 
weights and measures and weighing 
machines. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: When I 
referred to the Commission I referred 
only to the giving an opinion on any 
new invention, or new kind of scale 
which modern scientific and mechanical 
skill might have invented, and I argued 
that we should not leave it to these 
Inspectors to say—* This is a new thing ; 
I do not want it.” That is quite a 
different matter. 

Sim M. HICKS-BEACH: I really 
know; I have had it all before me. 
They desire there should be a central 
aud not a local administration of these 
Acts. [Mr. Jesse Coitines: Not at 
all.] At any rate, he wishes that the 
stamp of the Inspector at Birmingham, 
which is the centre of the trade, should 
run throughout England. He wishes 
that the Inspectors in other parts of 
England should perform their duties in 
the same way as the Inspectors of 
Birmingham, and that they should be as 
competent as the Inspectors of Birming- 
ham. He complains they are not so, 
The whole of his speech, I will venture 
to say, pointed to the administration of 
these Acts under central control. That 
is contrary to the Acts themselves. It 
might be a very good change, and I am 
not arguing whether it is or not, because 
this is not the time to do so. When I 
brought in the Amendment Act of 1889 
I deliberately determined to base that 
Act on the system which I found in 
existence, because I was quite sure that 
if I had attempted to take from the Local 
Authorities the powers they possessed 
under the original Act I should have 
had no chance of passing that amending 
Act. Take this point of stamping 
weighing machines. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposes practically to de- 
prive the Local Authority, say of my 
County of Wiltshire, of the power to 
stamp weighing machines in their county, 
although under the Act they are 
responsible for the administration of the 
Act, and for seeing, through their In- 
spectors, that the weighing machines are 
correct. That is what is suggested, and 
that they should take in all cases the 
stamp of the Inspector at Birmingham, 
where the weights are made. That is 
depriving them of the authority they 
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now possess. He wishes, as I have said, 
further control by a Central Authority 
over all these Local Authorities in the 
matter of their bye-laws—in the matter 
of their Inspectors and their qualifica- 
tions. I do not desire to enter into 
this question of Central Authority, but I 
do hold very strongly that what the 
clients of the right hon. Gentleman 
really wish would not be attained ; and 
even if it were possible to comply with 
their request as to stamping their 
machines, they would still press for a 
further approach towards central adminis- 
tration, and that could only be achieved 


by an entire alteration of the existing | 


laws. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I may | 


say I have been asked by my constituents 
to support my right hon. Friend in his 
application to the Board of Trade. I 
think my right hon. Friend who has just 
spoken has somewhat misapprehended the 
intention and object of the right hon. Mem- 


ber for Bordesley. Certainly we do not de- | 


sire that this system should be centralised 
in its character. What we desire is that 
the practical working of the system should 
not be changed from what it has been 
for a very long course of years. Within 
very recent times—in fact, the period 
during which my right hon, Friend has 
been at the head of the Board of Trade, 
the working of the system—I am not 
saying the law—appears to have been 
changed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I can assure my 
right hon. Friend it has not been changed 
in the least. The regulations are just 
the same. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I did not 
say the regulations had been changed. 
Perhaps if the right hon. Gentleman 
listens to what I say he will understand 
me. I said the working of the system 
appears to have been changed. I am not 
now talking of the Board of Trade, or 
any interference by the Board of Trade. 
As a matter of fact, until very recently, 
seales which had been stamped in Bir- 
mingham were not required to be stamped 
a second time at Plymouth. But now, 
under the existing working of the system, 
Birmingham and Plymouth are just as 
far apart, just as far separated, as France 
and England, and the stamp which has 
been put upon the scales in Birmingham 
by a qualified official is treated as abso- 
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lutely of no value whatever by another 
qualified official in Plymouth. That is 
calculated in a most serious way to inter- 
fere with trade. My right hon. Friend 
says—and I quite believe him—that it is 
not the object of the Board of Trade to 
interfere with commerce. Of course it is 
not. It is their business to facilitate 
commerce, and whenever any difficulty 
of this kind arises to find some practical 
way to overcome it. I do not know 
whether it is due to a change of opinion 
among the Local Authorities, or what, 
but undoubtedly there has been a change 
in the practice. There is no pretence, 
as my right hon. Friend opposite appears 
‘to imagine, on the part of Birmingham 
to say that the Local Authority at Ply- 
mouth is not to be allowed to examine a 
scale, and is to take for granted the cor- 
| rectness of a seale because it has the Bir- 
mingham mark. They may test the seales 
as often as they like, and if found 
to be incorrect they may see that an 
alteration is made. What we complain 
of is, that without going into the ques- 
tion whether the scale is correct or not, 
they insist upon putting a second mark 
upon it and obtaining a second fee. 
And if you can suppose the same set of 
scales, as might happen to be the case, 
in the course of one month went from the 
North of England to the South they 
might pass through the jurisdiction of 
five different Local Authorities and every 
| Local Authority would affix a separate 
_stamp and take a fee. That is perfectly 
| ridiculous and absurd. There is no objec- 

tion to any one Local Authority ascer- 
| taining that the stamp of a previous Local 
| Authority has been correctly affixed, but 
'then they ought not to demand when 
they find the scales correct either a fee 
or the right to stamp a second time. I 
hope I have made it clear what is the 
contention of the Birmingham trade, and 
I think it will be found to be the con- 
tention of every other locality in which 
this particular article is manufactured. 
The difficulty has only arisen of late. 
I am not complaining of the Board of 
Trade. It may have arisen from local 
circumstances, a sudden excess of zeal on 
the part of Local Authorities on finding 
out a field where they might gather fees, 
But whatever be the reason, it is the 
business of the Board of Trade to find a 
remedy. When I went to the Board of 
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Trade the present Lord Farrer told me | he sent to me not long ago in which 
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that, although the Board of Trade was | these svords oceur— 


not the first titular office, it was the| «gcales are made to such a nicety that they 
proud boast that everything they did was | very easily get out of order.” 
. . . | 

done on commercial principles and the | County Councils have almost invariably, 
principles of common sense. I hope that | under the Act passed by my right bon. 
has not changed. Here is a common-| Friend opposite, adopted this bye-law, 
sense view of the situation. Under | which I am advised they have a statutory 
existing circumstances trade is being | right to pass— 
seriously hampered ; it wasnot hampered | ,, Ve ‘ . 
bef 7: 3 elie h bes In any district where there is a properly 

ore. admit there has n NO | certified Inspector, and where the offices are 
alteration of the law, and, so far as I | open to the public every week-day, the Local 
know, no alteration of the regulations of Authority may require that any weighing in- 
the Board of Trade. But if under the | 8tTument lawful to be used for trade in their 
1 interf rith do ts . | district shall be treated and stamped by their 
aw an interference with trade has arisen, | Inspector, although such weighing instrument 
owing to new circumstances which did | may have been stamped in the district of 
not arise before, it is the business of | another Local Authority.” 
the Board of Trade to remove it. We| When the right hon. Gentleman a few 
do not want to centralise the matter or | weeks ago brought this matter under my 
interfere in any way with the right of | notice I referred to what was done by the 
the Local Authority to deal with matters | Local Authorities. And do let me point 


within their own province; but it is out to the right hon. Gentleman that 








perfectly ridiculous to treat every Local ithey have a right to protect the 
Authority as if it were an absolutely | consumer, and a very important 
separate Kingdom in itself, and | duty is incumbent upon them in 
as though a Local Authority in one that respect. I took up the 


place was competent to take abso- 
lutely no notice of what was done 
by a Local Authority in another 
place, especially when each of these 
Local Authorities is working under statu- 
tory regulations, which insure that the 
work shall be done by qualified officials. 
I hope my right hon. Friend will not 
give anything like an official answer to 
this, but will promise to look into the 
matter with a view to finding some 
remedy for what really is a considerable 
grievance. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I think I had 
better dispose of this matter at once, as 
there are other subjects which Members 
of the Committee are anxious to reach. 
I can only confirm what has been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach). When the Act of 
1889 was passed it gave powers to the 
Local Authorities to make bye-laws re- 
gulating both the use of scales and 
weights and measures. Weights and 
measures need not be re-stamped, but 
scales were specially omitted. My right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Jesse Collings) says 
that if I was familiar with what was 
done at Birmingham I should know that 
a scale ulways arrived in an accurate 
condition at its destination. I would re- 
mind him of a letter of complaint which 
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‘last Report of the London County 
| Council with respect to this question of 
|the Weights and Measures Act. They 
say— 

“The Acts require that all weights, measures, 
j= weighing instruments shall; before being 
| used in trade, be verified and stamped by an 
| Inspector of Weights and Measures, and during 
| the year the numbers of these appliances dealt 
with by the Council's staff were as follow :— 
Number of weights verified and stamped, 
228,628; number of measures verified and 
stamped, 456,280 ; number of weighing instru- 
ments verified and stamped, 22,684; number 
of weights rejected as unfit for stamping, 
28,614 ; number of measures rejected as unfit 
for stamping, 171,913; number of weighing 
instruments rejected as unfit for stamping, 
5,094.” d 

Twenty per cent. of the number, there- 
fore, were rejected. Surely it is of the 
utmost importance to London that the 
County Council under this Act shall 
carry out that careful inspection which 
they have done hitherto, and which is so 
essential in the interests of the consumer. 
Let me point out to the right hon, Gen- 
tleman that even these figures I have 
quoted are much below the figures for 
the year before. Instead of being 
22,000, as this year, the number last 
year was 53,577. The large number 
in the earlier year, as stated in the 
County Council’s Report, was due to 
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th fact that the requirement for verify- 
ing and stamping weighing instruments 
had only recently come into force ; and, 
as those appliances already in use are 
gradually verified and stamped, a reduc- 
tion in the number must take place, as 
new scales only will require to be 
stamped. No doubt there has been some 
complaint, and I should be only too 
happy, if I could see my way without 
injuring the consumer, and without 
depriving the County Council of the 
duty they owe to their own constituents, 
to prevent, or relieve from, this necessity 
of re-stamping. I see some difficulties 
in the way, and I do not want to make 
promises I cannot fulfil. Suppose, for 
instance, that the Inspector examines a 
number of scales, say in an ordinary 
shop, and finds some accurate and some 
inaccurate, and gets the whole properly 
re-adjusted. What is the best way of 
testifying that they are re-adjusted so 
that when another Inspector comes 
round he may know they are in 
good condition? Why, that on such 
a date they were duly re-stamped 
by the Inspector, and surely there should 
be some mark upon them to show that 
they were accurate and in good condition. 
That is really what is practically being 
done. I am notin a position to break 
the law, however harsh it may be with 
respect to some of the manufacturers, 
but Iam most anxious to relieve manu- 
facturers of any difficulty in respect of 
the transmission of weighing instruments 
and scales, and, where accurate, to avoid 
the necessity and cost of having them 
re-stamped. I will submit the Act as it 
now stands to the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and ascertain whether the Local 
Authorities have the right to re-stamp or 
not. If they have, it will be my duty 
to inquire whether the re-stamping is 
considered by the Local Authority a 
matter of such importance that the Act 
must be adhered:to or not. I respectfully 
say that, after all, this is not a matter of 
administration, but a matter of the con- 
struction of an Act of Parliament, and I 
do not think I can at once, on the demand 
of the right hon. Gentleman, reverse the 
practice of my predecessor in the work- 
ing of the Act for the last four years. 
I can only promise my right hon. Friend 
to deal with the case in a reasonable 
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time, and after a proper investigation 
the whole matter shall receive attention. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked where 
in the Act two stamps were required ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA : Two stamps are 
not required, but the Act gives power to 
make bye-laws requiring re-stamping. 
Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said, the 
President of the Board of Trade did not 
quite realise what the right hon. Member 
for the Bordesley Division asked for. The 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
testing which took place, say by the 
London County Council, with a view to 
ascertain whether a consignment of 
scales from Birmingham were accurate 
or not. But, supposing one of these 
scales was sent to Croydon, the person 
endeavouring to sell it without the stamp 
of the Croydon Authorities was appa- 
rently liable toa penalty. That appeared 
to him to be perfectly ridiculous, and it 
was doing the work twice over. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the law 
required this to be done, that the Local 
Authorities had power to insist on it. 
But the bye-laws and regulations under 
which the Local Authorities acted re- 
quired the assent of the Board of Trade, 
and that being so, this was a matter of 
administration by the Board of Trade, 
because the Board of Trade ought to 
have the power to prevent obnoxious 


legislation, having no practical uti- 
lity, being insisted on in_ their 
bye-laws. It was not sought to do any- 


thing which would diminish the protec- 
tion the consumer received in relation to 
the accuracy of the scales, but what was 
contended was, that the necessity of in- 
sisting on these repeated tests was an un- 
necessary interference with the trade of 
the country, which the Board of Trade 
ought to stop. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) 
wisbed to make a few observations in 
reply to the hon. and gallant Member 
for Colchester (Captain Naylor-Leyland), 
and the Member for the Bordesley 
Division (Mr. Jesse Collings), as to the 
appointment of local labour correspon- 
dents. These appointments had been 
persistently attacked during the Session, 
but he, as a representative of the work- 
ing population, heartily endorsed the 
action taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, who 
had earned the gratitude of the workers 
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by appointing these correspondents to 
give an insight into the condition of the 
industrial population. He was inclined 
to think, if they went a little below the 
surface of this question, it would not be 
difficult to find the cause of the attacks 
on these appointments. He thought it 
was because there was not enough of the 
Birmingham mixture in them, rather 
than any desire to advocate the cause of 
the workers, which actuated the attacks 
of hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on 
these appointments. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
had declared there was a good deal of 
political bias in these appointments, but 
he thought, if they only looked at the 
miserably small salaries of £15 or £20 a 
year paid to these men, that the House 
had little right to raise the question of 
politics with regard to them. There 
were 25 correspondents in the United 
Kingdom, and the total income of the 
whole of them was only £500 a year. 
He thought the best answer to the 
attacks of gentlemen in the House of 
Commons was the fact that not a 
single complaint had been made by 
any single Trade Society in _ the 
United Kingdom against a single 
one of the correspondents appointed. 
They had met with the general approba- 
tion of the workers, and he would there- 
fore deprecate altogether the attacks 
which had been made upon them. The 
Member for Bordesley Division talked as 
if these appointments almost threatened 
the Empire. If the correspondents were 
all sound Tories, he wondered would so 
much be heard about them. He did not 
think so, and he would only hope that 
the number would be extended, and that 
the salaries would also be taken into con- 
sideration by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
The Board of Trade, since the appoint- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
indeed all Departments of the Govern- 
ment, had done all in their power to 
further the interests of the workers in the 
United Kingdom, and he saw no cause 
for the complaints made by hon. Gentle- 
men in that House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he had 
nothing whatever to do with the selection 
of the labour correspondents. A Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade, of which 
the Comptroller was Chairman, and of 


Mr. M, Austin 
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which Mr. Burnett was also a member, 
made that selection, and the names, irre- 
spective of Party politics, were then 
submitted en bloc to him for his approval. 
He had never heard of Mr. Joseph 
Robinson until he heard of his resigna- 
tion. He could not understand what 
ground of complaint could be made 
against the labour correspondent at Bir- 
mingham, for Mr. Burnett bad himself 
gone down there and selected him. It 
was monstrous to say that these appoint- 
ments were flagrant political appoint- 
ments, and he was certain that if his 
predecessor came back to Office he would 
not interfere with one of them. As to 
the permanent officials, there had been 
three additional labour correspondents 
appointed. One was a very able lady, 
who had taken University honours ; 
another was Mr. Drummond, a_ well- 
known working-class leader and a Con- 
servative ; and the third was a gentle- 
man about whose politics he knew nothing 
whatever. It had been said that 17 out 
of the 25 labour correspondents were 
Gladstonians. That was very much the 
proportion of Gladstonians amongst 
working men geuerally ; and he had no 
doubt that that proportion would go on 
increasing. But whatever the corre- 
spondents were, their appoinments 
were due to no action on his part. 
He would challenge any Member to 
say that The Labour Gazette had shown 
any tinge of partiality in respect of 
political or labour questions. Under 
these circumstances, he thought hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had no cause of 
complaint. 

ApmiraL FIELD said, he thought the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
taken the criticisms about the payments 
of these labour correspondents somewhat 
too seriously. For his part, he would 
be the last to accuse the right hon. Gen- 
tleman of any Party feeling in the matter. 
He did not care twopence whether the 
labour correspondents were Radicals or 
Conservatives, so long as they were the 
best men for the posts, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had used his 
patronage very well. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to turn his thoughts 
in another direction. The right hon. 
Gentleman was the father of the Mercan- 
tile Marine. The Mercantile Marine 
was not virtually under the guardianship 
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of the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman and 
all concerned with the Board of Trade 
ought to give their consideration as to 
how far the Mercantile Marine could be 
made serviceable to the nation’ in the 
crisis of a great war. The right hon. 
Gentleman had some able advisers. 
Above all, he had a distinguished naval 
officer in his service, and he wanted the 
right hon. Gentleman to put that officer 
into the Intelligence Department of the 
Admiralty with the view of settling, as 
it was suggested by Lord Charles 
Beresford in a recent address, the ques- 
tion of trade routes, and forming a plan 
of action for the merchant ships in the 
event of war. He wanted the right hon. 
Gentleman to direct the naval officer to 
consider this question in concert with 
the Admiralty. There was another im- 
portant question to which he desired to 
direct the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Lord Charles Beresford, in 
the address already referred to, had stated 
the signalling in the Mercantile Marine 
was deplorable. In fact, there was hardly 
anyone in the Service instructed in sig- 
nalling. Lord Charles said that, in order 
to test the signalling of a Mercantile 
Marine, he signalled 32 merchant ships 
in the course of a voyage, and only seven 
of the 32 took the signal in and answered. 
In a time of war, if a cruiser could not 
make itself understood by the merchant 
ship, the result might be deplorable. 
Signalling was, in his (Admiral Field’s) 
opinion, bad enough in the Navy, but in 
the Mercantile Marine it was very bad. 
He thought that one officer at least in 
every merchant ship should be educated 
in signalling, and should be able to pass 
an examination in signalling 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: So they 
are. 

ApmiraL FIELD said, he could not 
accept the hon. Member as an authority 
on the subject. He thought a dis- 
tinguished naval officer like Lord 
Charles Beresford a more competent 
judge. There was a Report on light- 
houses and the inspection of lighthouses 
furnished to the House, in which it stated 
that the light on the Deal Pier Head and 
the lights on the Dover Admiralty Pier 
were insufficient, and he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would see that the 
recommendations of the Report were 
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carried out. He also wished to know 
whether anything had been done to carry 
out the recommendations of the Light 
Commission upon lighthouses and light- 
ships with regard to establishing electric 
communication between lighthouses and 
lightships from the shore ? 

Srr M. HICKS-BEACH said there 
was no item in the Vote under considera- 
tion more important than the item 
relating to the inspection of ships’ pro- 
visions under the Act of 1892. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether Inspectors had been appointed 
under the new Act, and what were the 
ports at which it was proposed to station 
them? He also wished to know what 
progress had been made with the building 
of the Patent Office ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he could 
assure the hon. and gallant Member for 
Eastbourne that there was a most perfect 
understanding between the Admiralty 
and the Board of Trade on the subject 
of trade routes for merchant ships. He 
could also assure the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that instructions were given 
and examinations held in signalling in 
the Mercantile Marine, and that all 
merchant vessels ought to be in a posi- 
tion to respond to signals. But he 
intended to make further inquiries in the 
matter. On the subject of light- 
houses and lightships, the whole 
of the lightships were attended 
by Trinity House, and there was 
nothing in the Vote for that Depart- 
ment, while,as he had stated the previous 
day in answer to the question, a good 
deal of work had been done in establish- 
ing electrical communication between the 
shore and the lighthouses. It was in- 


‘tended to lay on the Table a Supple- 


mentary Estimate for the work. In 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bristol, on the subject of 
the inspection of ships’ provisions, he had 
to say that as soon as he came into 
Office he gave his immediate attention 
to the Act which had just been passed. 
Steps were at once taken to obtain a 
competent class of Inspector in order that 
the Act might be put into proper opera- 
tion. A staff of 14 Inspectors had been 
appointed, and they were stationed at 
the five principal ports of the country— 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Cardiff, and 
Shields, and they had definite instructions 
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that the inspection of the provisions of 
all ships were to be carried out. Between 
July 17 and September 2 of the present 
year 273 ships had been inspected, and 
in 96 cases provisions were condemned, 
while 13 ships had some slight defect in 
their provisions. When these defects 
were pointed out to the shipowners 
they were at once remedied, and indeed 
he hoped to be able to carry out this 
most important matter in connection with 
the comfort and well-being of seamen 
without making it burdensome or oppres- 
sive to the shipowners. Only one 
vessel had been detained, and that only 
for a short time ? 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH asked whe- 
ther it was only proposed to appoint 
Inspectors for the ports mentioned ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was found 
to be very easy to send an Inspector to 
any port when necessary, and it was 
believed that the 14 Inspectors would be 
able to carry out the whole work. With 
regard to the Patent Office he had not 
the information required, but he would 
obtain it, and give it to the right hon. 
Gentleman on Monday. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said he only 
wanted the right hon. Gentleman to give 
his attention to the matter. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, it was somewhat difficult 
to follow the course of the Government 
in this matter. After listening to the 
right hon. Gentleman he had come to the 
conclusion that, at any rate, the appoint- 
ment of Labour Correspondents had been 
handed over to a Committee the political 
convictions of which were pretty well 
known, and behind which the right hon. 
Gentleman sheltered himself. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It is very unfair 
to say that political opinions of the Go- 
vernment have never governed anything 
which they have had to do, and it is not 
fair to say that we have acted from 
political motives, or that I have endea- 
voured to screen myself behind them. 
As far as I am concerned, I do not know 
their political opinions. I am responsible 
for every officer in the Department, what- 
ever his opinions may be. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER aaid, he 
would refer the right hon. Gentleman to 
the case of Mr. Giffen. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman not know Mr. Giffen’s 
politics ? The right hon. Gentleman's 


Mr. Mundella 
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ignorance was sublime. He would not, 
however, pursue that subject, though he 
could not follow the gallant Admiral in 
dismissing so lightly the undoubtedly 
important question of the manner in 
which these Labour Correspondents had 
been appointed. He, however, desired to 
refer to the subject of electrical communi- 
cation with lightships, and to the fact that 
in this matter a large number of the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission 
had not been acted upon. He would like 
to have an explanation of this. The 
right hon. Gentleman, not content with 
the Royal Commission appointed by the 
previous Government, nominated a De- 
partmental Committee, apparently to 
whittle down, as far as possible, the re- 
commendations of that Royal Commis- 
sion. He did not think the subject had 
been properly considered. It was of the 
greatest importance that they should have 
proper facilities in every respect as to 
saving life. The whole subject relating 
to these lifeboats and lightships was of 
great importance, and he hoped the re- 
commendations made on the subject 
would be thoroughly carried out. He 
need not refer to the well-known cases of 
the Enterprize and the Sea King, or to 
the many instances in which the absence 
of communication had led to lamentable 
loss of life and property. The Com- 
missioners specified five vessels which 
they recommended should be immediately 
connected, but the Government proposed 
to ignore three-fifths of those recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) 
said, he wished to call the attention of the 
President of the Board of Trade to the 
great advantage derived by the steamers 
of the most important Steam-Packet 
Companies from the telegraphic com- 
munication which had been estab- 
lished between Tory Island and the 
mainland. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to undertake that, until the 
Royal Commission reported, if any 
accident should happen to the cable he 
would not allow the telegraphic com- 
munication to suffer. He thought his 
request in this matter was very reasonable. 
There were many great advantages 
gained by what had been done ; and he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
recognise the importance of this com- 
munication in such a way that it would 
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be possible for them to have it continued 
without possibility of interruption. He 
hoped the undertaking to which he 
referred would be carried out. 

Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, he would like to ask what 
were the difficulties which the Board of 
Trade experienced in bringing the Cheap 
Trains Act into operation ? When he 
called the attention of the President of 
the Board of Trade to the fact that the 
fares on the underground railway be- 
tween Earl’s Court and the Mansion 
House were illegal, the right hon. 
Gentleman said he would have the case 
examined by a Committee of the House. 
That Committee never reported, and the 
illegal fares were still being charged. In 
reply to a second communication on the 
subject, he was told that the Board of 
Trade had no power to bring the matter 
before a Court of Law. He believed that 
the Board of Trade had the power, 
because the law declared that they 
“shall” undertake a prosecution in cases 
where it was needed. It was practically 
impossible for private persons to under- 
take these prosecutions. The first and 
second-class passengers were season- 
ticket holders, and the third-class 
passengers were not in a position to 
institute prosecutions of this sort, so that 
the Railway Companies could practically 
in the case of small fares defy the law 
unless the Board of Trade stepped iv and 
saw that the law was properly enforced. 
Section 17 of the Act of 1844 provided 
that where a Railway Company was act- 
ing in excess of the power given by such 
Act, and if it should be to the public 
advantage that the Company should be 
restrained from so acting, the Board of 
Trade should certify the same to the 
Attorney General, who should take pro- 
ceedings to restrain the Company from 
acting in an illegal manner. In 1864 
certain maximum fares were laid down 
by the Company, but they were charging 
above these fares, and in all the corre- 
spondence no one had been able to point 
out under what powers the excess fares 
were being charged. The Company 


stated that in certain cases they were 
really charging under the fares, but that 
could not be an excuse for charging over 
the maximum in others, though it might 
be an excuse to come before a Committee 
and ask for a re-arrangement. He 
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thought it was evident it must be to the 
public advantage that the Board of 
Trade should interfere when illegal fares 
were being charged. Under the Act it 
was incumbent upon the Board of Trade 
to take action in such circumstances, and 
he should like to know why they had 
not done so? 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) 
desired to put a question to the President 
of the Board of Trade on a matter of 
some importance, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman would remember having 
been concerned with a short time ago, when 
a deputation waited upon the President of 
the Board of Trade in reference to an 
Amendment of the Trade Marks Depart- 
ment. The proper administration of that 
Department was a question of great 
moment to the trading community. He 
ventured to say that on the occasion of 
the visit of this deputation there was 
disclosed to the right hon. Gentleman an 
amount of delay, laxity, and confusion 
not altogether consistent with the proper 
management of the Department, and 
which was not completely explained by 
the head of the Department present at 
the time. The right hon. Gentleman 
gave his cordial assistance, and said he 
would take the earliest opportunity of 
going into the question. He hoped they 
might now receive the assurance that the 
Department had been put on a different 
and improved basis. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN desired to 
ask a question on this Vote. He thought 
he was right in saying that the expenses 
of the Patent Office, as shown by the 
published Estimate, were calculated for 
the yeur at £59,861, and the receipts were 
shown at £183,000. Then there was a 
note to the effect that the Patent Office 
publications would add another £6,000 
to that. That meant that while the 
expenditure was, roughly speaking, 
£60,000, the receipts from patents were 
expected to reach £189,000, and the 
difference was the profit derived by the 
State from inventors, which amounted 
to £130,000 a year. It was per- 
fectly certain that public opinion 
would not allow that profit to go con- 
tinuously into the Exchequer, and the 
question was what way should it be dis- 
posed of ? He did not know what view 
his right hon. Friend took, but when he 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) was at the Board 
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of Trade, a Patent Act was passed by 
which the sum for initiating a patent was 
most considerably reduced, so that at the 
present time a provisional specification 
could beobtained for £1, and a patent for 
one yearfor£5. That heentirely approved 
of, but he held then, and he had always 
held since, that it would be ‘most unde- 
sirable largely to reduce the fees upon the 
later terms ofa patent. The late President 
of the Board of Trade took a different 
view of the matter, and the subsequent 
payments were, under his management, 
very considerably reduced. He was of 
opinion that such a course tended to 
allow a number of useless patents to 
remain and interfere with further inven- 
tion; and his own view was that while 
they should allow an invention to be 
secured for a short time for a very small 
sum, and afterwards, unless the patent 
proved itself to be of sufficient value to 
justify considerable further payments, it 
was very much in the interest of the com- 
munity at large that the patent should 
lapse, and he would continue the higher 
payment for the later period. His in- 
terest in the matter was this: Having 
got this balance of £130,000, he was 
afraid great demands would be made 
upon it to reduce the subsequent pay- 
ments which he thought the Government 
would be unable to resist. He would 
much rather that some of that money, at 
all events, should be spent on what, he 
believed, would be a much more valuable 
policy — namely, in proceeding more 
rapidly with the publication of specifica- 
tions and abstracts. He shared any blame 
there was to be borne for it ; andalthough 
they did something in his time at the 
Board of Trade to accelerate matters, he 
did not contend they did a!l that might 
be done, and successive Governments 
were somewhat to blame; but it was 
something like a public scandal that such 
publications had been so long delayed. 
He thought, with the enormous profit in 
the hands of the Treasury, something 
might very easily be done to secure a 
much earlier publication of these specifi- 
cations. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (who was very in- 
distinctly heard in the Reporters’ Gallery) 
was understood to say that he thought 
the change made by the Member for West 
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Birmingham in the direction of reducing | 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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the initial cost of a patent was extremely 
wise, as had been shown by the re- 
sult. In consequence of that diminution 
of cost, there had been a great increase 
in the number of patents. He agreed, 
also, that the later patents were patents 
which ought to pay the full fees. This 
diminution had resulted in the receipts 
being something like £57,000 less last 
year. [Mr. J. CuamsBertarn: There 
is still a profit.] Yes, there was still 


a profit, Without pledging himself 
to any course, he might say he 
thought the patentees who had the 


advantage ought to pay some of the tax. 
He was quite anxious to facilitate as 
much as possible the use and introduc- 
tion of inventions, but at the same time 
some benefit should go to the State. With 
regard to the early publication of 
specifications and abstracts he was en- 
tirely with his right hon. Friend. He 
also thought they should be a_ better 
quality of publication, those now issued 
having, in his opinion, become very 
shabby and quite unworthy of a country 
like England. He considered they ought 
to take steps to make the drawings and 
illustrations more creditable. With re- 
spect to the Royal Commission on Light- 
houses they made certain recommenda- 
tions, but it was impossible to carry out 
all these at once. The duty devolved on 
the Board of Trade and the Post Office 
to carry out these recommendations, and 
they appointed a small Committee to 
consider them and Report upon the best 
method of carrying them out. He had 
asked the members of the Committee not 
to wait for a formal Report in regard to 
the matter, but to make a Report as soon 
as possible, and then a decision would be 
at once arrived at. With respect to the 
question of illegal fares on the Metro- 
politan Railway, he had not been able 
to satisfy himself that the fares were 
illegal. Several Acts overlapped each 
other, and under these the Company 
claimed that the fares were legal. Care 
should be taken to look into the whole 
matter, so that it might be put on a satis- 
factory basis. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for South Islington 
(Sir A. Rollit) had asked as to the ad- 
ministration of the Trades Mark Depart- 
ment, and he could assure him that the 
matter was being vigorously taken in 
hand, and a searching inquiry made into 
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it. He hoped they should now be able to 
take this Vote. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH desired to 
say a few words on the question con- 
nected with the electric communication 
of the shore with lightships, because he 
was responsible for the appointment of 
the Royal Commission. He understood 
from the right hon. Gentleman that 
although he could not, of course, carry 
out all the recommendations of the Com- 
mission at once, yet he would do what 
the Member for Thanet desired, and 
carry out this particular recommendation 
connected with regard to lightships as 
soon as possible. 


Mr. MUNDELLA : Certainly. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: With 
reference to the question of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Macartney) as to Tory 
Tsland, he; hoped the right hon. Gentle 
mau would bear in mind that a great dis- 
tinction existed between maintaining this 
communication for the purpose of light 
and for the purpose of sending messages. 
The cable on Tory Island was established 
by Lloyds purely for trade purposes, and 


he did not think the Government ought | 


to impose on the general taxpayer the 
burden of retaining communication for 
trade purposes, and, therefore, as the 
Royal Commission was appointed merely 
to consider the question of communication 
of this kind for the saving of life and 
property, their Report on Tory Island 
would be from that point of view. Any 
communication for trade purposes should 
be paid for by the shipowners. 


Sir W. HARCOURT was obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman for the obser- 
vatious he had made on this subject. He 
could only say that as guardian of the 
public finances certainly there were cir- 
cumstances at the present time which 
made him very unwilling to indulge in 
Supplementary Estimates, and one of the 
rare exceptions he had made had been in 
favour of these lightships. A Supple- 
mentary Estimate for £10,000 had been 
laid on the Table that day to establish 
communication with the lightship on the 
Goodwins. He would appeal to the 
Committee to allow the Vote which they 
had been discussing to pass, and he 
would then promise, at 12 o'clock, to 
report Progress and proceed with the 
Report of Supply. 
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Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.), said, 
he had set down on the Notice Paper a 
Motion for the reduction of the Vote. 
He only wanted to call the particular 
attention of the President of the Board 
of Trade to the repeated omission of the 
Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade to put pressure on the London, 
Tilbury, and Southend Railway Com- 
pany, to obviate a danger which existed 
in consequence of which several deaths 
had occurred at Tilbury Docks, one fatal 
accident occurring only last week. The 
Railway Company ran four lines of rail- 
way through the dock, which lines were 
absolutely open, there being no guard or 
fence, gate or watchman, and accidents 
were continually occurring. He and his 
constituents had not only memorialised 
the Board of Trade, but they had written 
continuously and memorialised the 
Tilbury and Southend Railway Company 
but without result. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would take steps 
to compel the Company to obviate this 
scandalous danger. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
as regarded signalling there was an ad- 
mirable national code of signals which 
the Mercantile Marine used, and in the 
use of which they were fully competent. 
No doubt the electric communication with 
lighthouses was very advisable, but he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not fix his whole attention on that and 
divert it from the rule of the road at sea. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the hon. 
and gallant Member for South-East 
Essex to accept his assurance that the 
Board of Trade had again and again put 
pressure on the Tilbury Railway Com- 
pany in respect to the matter he had 
mentioned, and they had done so only 
during the present week. He should be 
very happy to communicate the result to 
the hon. Member. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


4. £16, to complete the sum for Bank- 
ruptey Department of the Board of Trade, 
agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
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SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution [7th September]  re- 
ported :— 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 


Crass II. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £45,471, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 


necessary to defray the Charge which will come 


in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said it was understood that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Hanbury) would raise the question of 
Armenia, but, as the hon. Member was 
not here, he thought it was rigkt he 
should raise the question, and that they 
might have some statement from the 
Government in regard to it. Her 
Majesty’s Government, he thought, must 
have something to say upon a question of 
this kind. He had uo doubt the facts 
relating to that country were in the 
possession of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and he trusted they would have an assur- 
ance from Her Majesty’s Government that 
the various questions involved would be 
dealt with in a proper manner, and, above 
all, that Papers would be laid on the 
Table without delay. 

*THoe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): On this question, Sir, I should 
like to say I cannot promise that the 
Papers will be immediately laid on the 
Table of the House. They required 
much consideration. Very strong mea- 
sures were taken by the Porte—not only 
strong, but somewhat indiscriminate, 
which culminated in the trial at Angora. 
The right hon. Gentleman is aware of 
the state of matters. The accused were 
not allowed to produce witnesses, and 
Her Majesty's Government considered 
whether they should not make represen- 
tations to the Porte in the interests of 
justice and mercy. These representa- 
tions were strictly limited to the case of 
persons as to whom there was no doubt 
in the mind of any reasonable man that 
they were innocent. In two cases the 
results, as is known, were eminently satis- 
factory. The practice of making repre- 
sentations at Constantinople under the 
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Treaty of Berlin does not invariably pro- 
duce good results ; and it is, I am sure it 
will be acknowledged, a practice which 
should be carefully guarded. Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken care, 
as one of the Treaty Powers, to discharge 
their obligations. That is a fair statement 
of our position, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friend will be satis- 
fied that we have not been at fault. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he would point out that if 
Her Majesty’s Government were required 
to interfere in Armenia by the Treaty 
of Berlin—the 61st Article—and he did 
not believe they were—if that was the 
case, however, surely they would be jus- 
tified in interfering on the side of Turkey 
under the 11th Article. What had been 
done in that direction? He would like 
to know had anything been done? He 
had to complain that, with regard to the 
Pamirs, to Afghanistan, and to Siam they 
had not been abie to obtain any informa- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Government. He 
would like to point out that, in these 
matters, the strongest position this 
country could take up was to decline 
secret negotiations. He knew that was 
not the opinion all round ; but it was his 
opinion, and he strongly urged it upon 
the Government. He was sorry they 
had not more information on these sub- 
jects—the subjects that had been men- 
tioned—for it was his conviction that no 
Minister could carry on a worthy foreign 
policy unless he had the people of Eng- 
land behind him, and that could not 
happen unless the people were kept in- 
formed of what was going on. He would 
venture to express a hope that Papers on 
the various subjects would be laid on the 
Table without delay. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, S.) said, 
there was a strong feeling in Madagascar, 
as well as in England, that the Slave 
Trade was increasing in consequence of 
the laxity on the part of the French 
Government in putting a stop to it. He 
thought Her Majesty’s Government 
should be ina position to deal with a 
question of such serious importance, and 
he ventured to intervene merely for the 
purpose of asking them to do so. The 


question was a serious one, and, for bis 

part, he should be very glad to have 

something done in regard to it. 
Resolution agreed to. 
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MADRAS AND BOMBAY ARMIES BILL, 
[Lords.} (No. 413.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.) : I rise to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill, and in view of the 
advanced period of the evening I will say 
as few words as possible in making the 
Motion. The measure is of the simplest 
possible character. Its object is to 
unite the Presidential Armies of India 
into one. To the civilian mind it seems 
obviously of enormous advantage that all 
those Armies should be commanded from 
one centre. The history of the Bill may 
be stated briefly thus: In the early days 
of our Empire in India three Armies 
sprang up in the course of nature. It 
was an almost inevitable growth—that 
there should be an Army in each Presi- 
dency. Bengal had a certain primacy, 
which was attributable to the fact 
that it was under the command of the 
head of the Bengal Army that the 
English troops in India served. This 
system of three Presidential Armies went 
on unimpaired until the Mutiny. It 
was then found in practical experience 
prejudicial to the military service that 
the three Armies should not be really 
as well as nominally under one control. 
After the Mutiny there was expressed on 
all hands a desire for a closer union of 
the three. The development of railways 
and telegraphs made that union easier 
and more natural. For years the history 
of the matter has been one long series of 
recommendations by the Government of 
India, met by successive concessions on 
the part of this country. In 1869 the 
three Military Accounts Departments 
were amalgamated; in 1876 the 
Remount Departments were amalga- 
mated. Then came the Afghan War. 
In 1879 a Commission was appointed ; 
in 1881 the Government of India re- 
ported in favour of the union of the 
three Armies, but it was refused on the 
ground of insufficient authority. In 1884 
the three Ordnance Departments were 
amalgamated; in 1885 the Government 
of India reported again in favour of the 
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union, but it was declined, because of the 
difficulty of legislation; in 1886 the 
Punjab Frontier Force was transferred to 
the Commander-in-Chief. In 1888 the 
Government of India reported again, and 
then Lord Cross, at that time Secretary 
of State, though he said that the exiygen- 
cies of Public Business would not enable 
him to propose legislation, suggested 
certain practical steps which conduced to 
the attainment of the end desired. In 
1889-90 the Transport, Clothing, Mili- 
tary Works, Military Education, and the 
offices of Judge Advocate General were 
amalgamated. When that was done the 
amalgamation was practically complete. 
All that we now ask is that the House 
of Commons will join with the House of 
Lords in giving legislative sanction to an 
arrangement which by this time is pretty 
nearly established. We have by this 
time a vast amount of authority on our 
side. We have the authority of four 
Viceroys—Lord Lytton, Lord Ripon, 
Lord Dufferin, and Lord Lansdowne, and 
of the most distinguished Indian Generals, 
including Sir D. Stewart, Lord Roberts, 
and SirG. White. In another place the 
illustrious Duke the Commander-in-Chief 
has expressed himself favourable to the 
change. The Bill has come here with 
the full sanction of everybody interested 
in Indian and military problems. I 
have said all that need be said 
about the essential parts of the Bill. 
There remains one question, accessory and 
ancillary—namely, whether or not the 
Commanders-in-Chief shall retain seats 
in Legislative Councils. On that point 
I am bound to say the authorities are not 
quite so unanimousas they are withregard 
to the main part of the change. The Go- 
vernment of India, reviewing all the cir- 
cumstances and balancing the authori- 
ties were not in favour of these military 
officers retaining their seats, and my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State when he 
moved the Bill in another place moved it 
with the condition that the officers 
should lose their seats on the Legislative 
Councils. However, he found that 
military opinion was opposed to him, and 
he made a concession on the point which 
stands in the Bill. [ am prepared to 
maintain that concession. It is not a 
light matter to disregard the wishes and 
advice of the Government of India on 
the point, but I feel that the main 
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purpose of the Bill is so important 
that it would be a pity to jeopardise it 
by making an alteration which would 
ensure the rejection of the measure in the 
House of Lords. I would ask the House 
to agree to the proposition I now make, 
with the added condition that the 
Generals commanding in Madras and 
Bombay shall retain their seats on the 
Legislative Councils, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. G. Russell.) 


Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
Will the Legislative Councils oppose 
this clause, and will the Generals be 
paid ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Generals 
are not paid extra salaries in respect 
of their services on the Legis- 
lative Councils ; therefore, their re- 
moval, if brought about, would not 
of necessity involve a saving; but it 
might be held by the authorities in India 
that when these Generals are relieved of 
certain duties they might also be relieved 
of salaries. That, however, is specula- 
tive, and I cannot say that that view will 
be taken. 


Sir M. HICKS BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I only rise to say that I think my 
hon. Friend the Member for the King- 
ston Division of Surrey (Sir R. Temple) 
is very anxious to offer to the House 
some observations on the Bill. I think, 
in view of his great authority, the Com- 
mittee stage might be postponed to 
Monday instead of being taken to- 


morrow. 


Mr. G. RUSSELL: Hear, hear ! 


Motion agreed to. 


751 Adjournment. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Sheriff 
Courts Consignations (Scotland) Bill, 
without Amendment. 
Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act 
(1876) Amendment Bill, Elementary 
Education (School Attendance) Bill, 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 4) BILL. 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; to be read the 
third time To-morrow. 


PISTOLS BILL.—(No. 425.) 


Read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next. 


NAVAL DEFENCE AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 450.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL, 
(No. 454.) 

Read a second time, and committed for 

To-morrow. 


COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) BILL 
[ Lords].—(No. 453.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed, with an Amend- 
ment. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL [lords]. 
(No. 457.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; read the third 
time, and passed, without Amendment. 


COLLEGE CHARTER ACT, 1871 (COLLEGE 
OF ORGANISTS). 

Copy presented,—of a Petition of Sir 
Joseph Barnby and others praying Her 
Majesty in Council to grant a Charter of 
Incorporation to the College of Organists, 
together with a Copy of the Draft of the 
Charter [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. [No. 411.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) asked at what hour to-morrow the 
Government proposed to take the Report 
stage of tlie Colonial Vote ? 

*Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe TREASURY (Mr. 
Marsoripanks, Berwickshire): After 
Supply—I suppose at about 7 o’clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 





with one Amendment to each Bill. 
Mr. G. Russell 
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The Merchant 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 9th September 1893. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


QUESTIONS, 


COAST LIGHT COMMUNICATION, 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I desire to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury a question upon the Sup- 
plementary Estimate circulated this 
morning. On the Board of Trade Vote 
on the previous night the question of 
telegraphic communication with light- 
houses and lightships was discussed, and 
it was understood that a Supplementary 
Estimate would be taken for that pur- 
pose. I find that Supplementary 
Estimate proposed to be taken is for 
£10,000, which, it appears, is to be 
added to the grant towards the Mercan- 
tile Marine Fund. Of course that may 
be only a matter of form, but I hope it 
is not to be taken as an indication that 
the Government consider the cost of the 
telegraphic communication ought, in any 
case, to be a charge upon the Mercantile 
Marine Fund. That was not my inten- 
tion, and I hope it will not be done, 
except, of course, where the communica- 
tion is desired for Board of Trade 
purposes ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The Supplementary Estimate was put 
in the form in which it now appears for 
convenience of discussion. The £10,000 
will be kept entirely separate from the 
Mercantile Marine Fund. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : It has 
really nothing whatever to do with that 
Fund. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : That is so. The Mercan- 
tile Marine Fund will not bear one 
farthing of the expense of the telegraphic 
communication. The Board of Trade 
intend to execute the work by degrees, 
and the Treasury will supply the money, 
for which the Board will account. 


VOL. XVII. [rourtn sErtes.] 
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Mr. HANBURY (Preston): If the 
Board of Trade is going to carry out 
this work, why not make it a Board of 
Trade Vote? I shall object to the Vote 
on that score. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): Who will account for the expen- 
diture of the Vote ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : 
of Trade. 

Mr. HANBURY : 
put it on their Vote ? 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
hope we shall get proper time to con- 
sider this Vote before the House rises. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: It is pro- 
posed that the Supplementary Estimates 
will be taken the same time as the 
Votes, which is the invariable practice. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Is there not a deficiency in the 
Mercantile Marine Vote this year, and 
is this Estimate intended to meet it ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Certainly 


not. 


The Board 


Then why not 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther, as a large number of shipping 
traders are anxious to have time to con- 
sider the new Amendments to the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman intends to push on the measure 
before the Adjournment, or whether he 
will postpone its further consideration 
until the Autumn Session ? 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman will take 
the Second Reading of the Bill before 
the House adjourns for the Autumn 
Sittings. The Bill is one more for con- 
sideration in Committee than on the 
Second Reading, and I know that many 
shipowners desire to look into its pro- 
visions. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that it is of the 
utmost importance that the Bill should 
become law within a reasonable time. 
There is no intention on the part of the 
Government to hurry it on. What we 
propose is that the Second Reading shall 
be taken before the House adjourns for 
the Autumn Session, and that then it 
shall be referred to a Joint Committee of 
both Houses, who will go through the 
clauses to see that it is purely a consoli- 
dation measure. 


2D 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I desire 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it is not the fact that the Bill consists of 
over 700 clauses, that it has only been in 
the hands of Members for a few days, 
and that there is absolutely no urgency 
for it; and whether, under these cireum- 
stances, the right hon. Gentleman does 
not think it advisable to defer the Second 
Reading, which would affirm a principle 
involving, amongst other things, new 
penalties, until such time as the shipping 
community can consider the Bill ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


Supply—Civil Services 


CHOLERA. 
Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN (Wor- 
cestershire, E.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Local Government 


Board whether he can give any further 
information as to the reported case of 
cholera in the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derbyshire, Ilkeston) : No, Sir. 
I have nothing to add to what I said yes- 
terday. 


SCIENCE AND ART VOTES. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
I beg to ask my right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Council whether 
there are not some Votes for Science and 
Art to be taken ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : Yes, Sir. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: When will they 
be taken ? 

Mr. ACLAND: In their Class order. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE VOTE. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I desire to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether, having re- 
gard to the fact that some questions con- 
nected with the Board of Trade have 
been left undiscussed, he will allow the 
Report on that Vote to come on at some 
hour this evening when it can be pro- 
perly discussed ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
As we have all undergone tremendous 
inconvenience by meeting on a Saturday, 
I hope we will make the best progress 
with business we can. The Vote for the 


Board of Trade was taken with the 
general consen of the House. 
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Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I desire to raise a question on the 
Bankruptcy Vote last night, but 
refrained in deference to the under- 
standing that the Vote would be agreed 
to at 12 o'clock. I therefore hope that 
the Report of the Vote will be brought 
on at a time to enable me very briefly to 
raise this question. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I can only 
again express the hope that this un- 
fortunate Saturday Sitting will be availed 
of to expedite business as much as 


possible. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SvuprLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass II. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £36,059, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Board of Agriculture, and 
to defray the repayable Expenses to be in- 
curred in matters of Inclosure and Land Im- 
provement.” xt. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, there were a number of matters 
in this Vote on which it would be 
desirable to dwell; but he would not 
now touch upon them, as be was anxious 
not to interpose any obstacle in the way 
of a business-like despatch of Supply. 
He wished, however, to call attention to 
the position occupied in connection with 
agriculture by the Department for which 
the Committee were now asked to vote 
Supplies. He had not been one of those who 
went into eestacies at the prospect of the 
appointment of a Minister of Agriculture. 


He never could bring himself to 
believe that the mere change of the 
designation of the _ official whose 


duty it was to represent in Parliament 
the Agricultural Department would do 
any practical service to those engaged in 
agriculture ; and he never shared in the 
expectation, which had been entertained 
by many agriculturists, that the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Agri- 
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culture would relieve the difficulties under 
which agriculturists had so long 
suffered. He was bound, however, to 
admit that the Department had been very 
fortunate iu securing as its first President 
one so thoroughly conversant with 
agricultural matters as his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Sleaford, and 
he thought the agricultural community 
had also every reason to be satisfied with 
the arrangements made by the present 
Government for the representation 
of the Department. As the Repre- 
sentative of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Agriculture, he was bound 
to give expression to their sense of the 
unswerving courtesy with which their 
representations had been received by the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture. 
But that brought them to the ques- 
tion — what had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman done? The Government an- 
nounced at the commencement of the 
Session that they intended, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the widespread and 
universally admitted agricultural de- 
pression, to appoint a Select Committee 
of the House. He ventured to put down 
a noticedistinctly challenging the wisdom 
of that decision. His main ground of 
objection was that the appointment of 
such a Committee was calculated to pro- 
duce unnecessary delay in the way of 
the adoption of practical measures of 
relief. Since then the Government had 
so far changed their plan as to substitute 
for the Select Committee a Royal Com- 
mission. He did not object to a Royal 
Commission to the same extent as he 
objectel to a Select Committee. On a 
Royal Commission the services could be 
secured of able, competent, and recognised 
agricultural authorities, whose views and 
opinions would command weight amongst 
all sections of the community, whilst he 
could conceive of no tribunal under the 
sun less competent to conduct such an in- 
quiry, or whose judgment would carry less 
weight, than a Select Committee of the 
House. There were extremely few 
Members of the House, taking the House 
as a whole, and including the Front 
Bench at which he was standing, whose 


opinions on agricultural topics would pos- | 


sess any intrinsic value,and the number of 
those Members who possessed the tech- 
nical knowledge adequate for a Com- 
mittee of the kind, and at the same 
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time retained a free and indepen- 
dent judgment on the subject, was 
still fewer. It was notorious that 
the exigencies of electoral requirements 
had compelled many Members of the 
House to smother the opinions which it 
was well known they possessed. There- 
fore, while there were few Members of 
the House who could be classified 
as agricultural authorities, fewer still 
dared to state their own views on 
the subject. He would ask why the 
Government needed the assistance of 
either a Royal Commission or a Com- 
mittee in this matter? A very able staff 
was at the disposal of the Minister of 
Agriculture in his Department—a staff 
containing several gentlemen to whose 
opinions on agriculture the country would 
attach far greater weight than to the 
opinions of any Select Committee. 
Where, then, was the need for this 
inquiry ? 

‘Tne PRESIDENT or raz BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) : To inquire 
into bimetallism. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he would not 
declare himself on one side or the other 
of the violent controversy about bi- 
metallism. He desired to keep a per- 
fectly open mind for the arguments ad- 
vanced on the subject. He thought that 
upon every subject which could be pro- 
fitably gone into by the Commission the 
right hon. Gentleman had advisers at his 
disposal in his Office. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: There is the 
question of the relief of local taxation. 

Me. J. LOWTHER asked, was the 
Royal Commission to advise also on the 
subject of bimetallism ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seemed to take 
a view of the Commission distinctly 
opposite to the view of the Minister for 
Agriculture. It now seemed that the 
Minister for Agriculture would derive 
from the Royal Commission no assistance 
on the question of bimetallism, which 
apparently vexed the soul of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He admitted that the 
question of local taxation was very im- 
portant; but anybody who imagined 
that prosperity would be restored to 
agriculture by peddling or tinkering with 
local rates were eutirely on the wrong 
tack, though he had always contended 
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that relief from that source was equitably 
due to those engaged in the agricultural 
industry. At the National Agricultural 
Conference, which was held last winter, 
all these subjects were discussed ; but 
the one point that really aroused interest 
at the gathering was the gross injustice 
under which the agricultural community 
laboured in having taxes, local and Im- 
perial, placed upon their industry, whilst 
those against whom they had to compete 
abroad were exempt from their imposi- 
tion. The resolution adopted by the Con- 
ference did not inevitably involve Protec- 
tion—a question which he was prepared 
to argue out anywhere—though he ad- 
mitted it led up to Protection, which 
was the only real solution of the diffi- 
culty. The resolution declared that the 
Conference was of opinion— 
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“That the unfair competition of untaxed 
foreign imports with home poten and manu- 
Sactures which are subjected to heavy internal 
taxation isan anomaly and an injustice.” 

The Resolution further declared— 


“That all competing imports should pay a 

duty not less than the rates and taxes levied 
on the home production.” 
That resolution was adopted by the 
most representative agricultural assembly 
that had ever gathered together in the 
country, and it called attention to an in- 
justice which it was within the power of 
the Government to deal with, without 
infringing to any extent on the doctrine 
which they had so much at heart—the 
doctrine which by some strange misnomer 
was called by the term ** FreeTrade.” There 
were set out in the resolution of the Con- 
terence two alternative plans by which 
the desires of those who passed the resolu- 
tion could be carried out. Either taxes 
should be placed on imports, or home 
products should be relieved from all 
taxation, whether Imperial or local. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : That isa matter 
vf policy which cannot be discussed on 
this Vote. The question of the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission is in 
Order, but not the policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

"Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he would 
return to the question of the Royal Com- 
mission. A Royal Commission on 
Agriculture sat under the Duke of Rich- 
mond several years ago, and cost a large 
sum of money. He supposed the Com- 


mittee would be asked to undertake a 
large expenditure also for the proposed 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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Royal Commission ; and he would ask 
whether the able staff at the command 
of the Agricultural Department could 
not supply the Government with suffi- 
cient information to make some sub- 
stantial and practical proposal to Parlia- 
ment without undertaking this expense ? 
He was quite aware that the views 
which he held in regard to the real cause 
of agricultural distress were not uni- 
versally admitted even by those with 
whom he acted on most political ques- 
tions ; but there was no doubt that most of 
the agricultural community were with 
him, though they might not proclaim 
their views from the housetops. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is now out of Order. He is 
dealing with a question of policy. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he quite 
recognised the strict justice of the Chair- 
man’s ruling; but it was difficult to 
separate the question of policy from the 
question technically before the Committee. 
The Government wanted to make a show 
of doing something for the agriculturists, 
beyond that which Parliament charged 
them todo under already existing Statutes, 
and they hoped to fulfil that something 
by appointing a Royal Commission. But 
he would point out to the Minister for 
Agriculture that though he might have 
100 Reports from 100 Royal Commissions, 
he would never succeed in relieving agri- 
cultural distress unless he relieved the 
agricultural community of the very 
heavy disadvantages under which they 
laboured. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he gathered from an 
observation made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the Commission 
about to be appointed to inquire into 
agricultural depression would be able to 
inquire also into the question of local 
taxation. It was quite true, as his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Thanet had 
said, that no relief could be given through 
local taxation which would make any 
material improvement in the position of 
agriculturists ; but it was none the less 
true that if local taxation was placed on 
a footing so that the farmers would not 
feel that they were unjustly treated it 
would be a step in the right direction. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman that 
he is now discussing a question of 


policy. 
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Commanver BETHELL said, he was 
rather drawn out of the proper course by 
the remark of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He suggested that the 
Board might follow the example of other 
countries, notably Germany, where 
experiments were carried onin the growth 
of cereals and other agricultural matters. 
He had no wish to belittle what had been 
done by Local Authorities, but some 
experiments were beyond the power or 
means of Local Authorities, and such 
experiments he considered should either 
be made by the Central Authority, or the 
Local Authorities should receive assist- 
ance in conducting them. Noone would 
deny that if our agriculturists were to 
compete successfully with the agricul- 
turists of other countries they must have 
the light of the best scientific research 
that was possible thrown upon their 
industry. He gladly recognised what 
the President of the Board of Agriculture 
had done during this Session to prevent 
and stop the disease among swine, and 
assured him that that part of the agri- 
cultural community which he represented 
were grateful to him for carrying out the 
policy of his predecessor. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, the agricultural constitu- 
encies of Seotland would, he was sure, 
thoroughly appreciate in the right way the 
so-called friendly attitude of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and would understand the 
way in which they had consistently 
blocked all the attempts of the Minister 
for Agriculture to do something for the 
agricultural community. He had paid 
a visit to the North not very long ago, 
and he knew that the farmers there 
looked forward with great interest to the 
appointment of this Committee ; and, 
contrary to what was said by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. Low- 
ther), there were Members in that House 
capable of giving an opinion on agricul- 
tural matters, and the farmers would 
willingly have entrusted their case to 
them. He thought a great deal of time 
had been lost which might have been 
judicially occupied in the consideration 
of this questiou by a Committee. He was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman was 
so far repentant that he had now given 
his blessing to the appointment of the 
Royal Commission, from the labours 
of which he anticipated great good. He 
would like to ask what the Government 
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were going to do to carry out the 
Resolution passed by the House in favour 
of an inquiry into the working of the 


Agricultural Holdings Act? That Act 
had not carried out the expectations 
formed with regard to it. It had un- 


doubtedly broken down, and there was 
an intense desire on the part of the 
agriculturists of the North that this in- 
quiry should be carried out. He wanted 
to kuow whether it was to be carried 
out by an independent inquiry, or 
whether it would we one of the 
matters that would be handed over for 
consideration by the Royal Commission ? 
He represented, perhaps, the leading 
cattle feeding, if not cattle breeding, 
county in Scotland, and the Minister of 
Agriculture would probably not be sur- 
prised if he asked him to give some in- 
formation as to the present position of 
the Canadian cattle question. Had he 
anything to tell the House in continua- 
tion of the very interesting Papers which 
he presented a short time ago? As to 
the present condition and as to the con- 
tinued results of the investigation of the 
lungs of these animals, he presumed that 
the animals were being still scientifically 
investigated, and he should like to find 


out whether there had been any more 
cases of disease discovered in lungs 


which the right hon. Gentleman’s advisers 
pronounced to be pleuro-pneumonia? A 
perusal of the Papers presented had not 
removed his doubts as to whether these 
cases were pleuro-pneumonia or not, or 
whether they were not cases of sporadic 
lung affection partly developed by the 
journey, and not absolutely of an in- 
fectious character. Was there any 
further evidence communicated to the 
right hon. Gentleman which would 
enable them to come to a more definite 
conclusion on that point? He regretted 
that the Minister of Agriculture had 
not seen his way to accept the 
invitation of the Canadian Government 
to send out two experts at the 
ex pense of that Government toinvestigate 
this question. The Canadian people con- 
sidered that they were now on their trial 
in this respect, and they believed that 
such an investigation would, at all events, 
do no harm, and would satisfy not only 
the Canadians, but the people in this 
country. He hoped the door was not 


absolutely and finally closed against the 
acceptance of the Canadian offer. In this 
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matter Canada was placed between the 
devil and the deep sea, and she would be 
glad of the opportunity of clearing her 
character, and of showing that pleuro- 
pneumonia had not and did not now 
exist in Canada. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would consent to the 

Commission inquiring not only into that 
point, but also into the point whether the 
frontier regulations were sufficient to 
prevent the incursion of pleuro-pneu- 
monia from the United States into 
Canada. Finally, he wished to ask how 
much longer the restriction on the im- 
portation of Canadian cattle into this 
country was likely to continue ? 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, he did not propose to follow the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Thanet in his observations with reference 
to the appointment of the Royal Commis- 
sion. He did not suppose that any 
great result would follow from the 
labours of that Commission. No doubt 
something had to be done, and it was 
necessary for the Government that 
the Commission should be appointed ; 
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but how far it would realise the 
expectations of the Liberal County 
Members, who had made large 
promises of what might be ex- 
pected from the Government, he was 


not prepared to say. Allusion had very 
properly been made to the restrictions 
put upon the importation of cattle disease 
into this country from abroad, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would not 
too hastily relax those very judicious 
restrictions. He was glad that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Agriculture had, under con- 
siderable pressure, displayed great firm- 


ness. He hoped that before they 
threw open the ports of this coun- 
try to the unrestricted importation 


of live cattle, if there was the least 
suspicion of disease, they would cause 
every inquiry to be made, so that the 
breeders of this country should not run 
unnecessary risk. In the early part of 
the Session he called the attention of 
the right hon, Gentleman to the Jament- 
able increase of glanders and farey in 
London. The disease not only inflicted 
loss on the owners of horses, “but it in- 
volved a serious danger to human life 
as regarded people brought in contact 
with horses and persons driving and 
travelling in hansom cabs; and _ it 


Dr. Farquharson 
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sible consequence that it should be 
grappled with. There were Orders pro- 
viding for the slaughter of animals 
affected ; but, unfortunately, the ques- 
tion of the compensation to be given 
rested with the Local Authorities, and 
in London the County Council had 
thought fit to refuse to give com- 
pensation out of the public funds to 
induce owners who suspected that 
the disease was incubating to give notice 
to the Public Authorities. The County 
Council relied on supervision and in- 
spection to stamp out the disease. But 
the far more effective course would be to 
offer every possible inducement to the 
owners of horses to give notice of any 
suspicion of the existence of the disease, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would press the practical importance of 
that view upou the County Council. 

CoLoneEL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that none of his constituents rode in 
hansom cabs except when they visited an 
English town, but, as Chairman of a 
Sanitary Board for some years, he was 
quite aware that sickness in animals was 
not reported unless proper compensation 
was given for the slaughter of those 
animals. If they wanted to stamp out 
glanders in London, they would have to 
compensate the owners, or they would 
have everyone agaiust them. He hoped 
the Board of Agriculture would not be 
coaxed by the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson). 
They had had immense trouble and 
expense in stamping out pleuro-pueu- 
mouia, 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, that all 
he asked for was inquiry. 


Cotonet NOLAN said, that if the 
hon. Member merely asked for inquiry, 
he did not think there could be too 
much inquiry into the subject. With 
regard to the Swine Fever Bill, or Act, 
he wanted to know whether it would be 
administered by the Central Authority in 
London or not? 

Mr. H. GARDNER : Its whole ob- 
ject is to transfer to the Central 
Authority the power now exercised by 
the Local Authorities. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN pointed out that 
the Act had not been jin use in Ireland 
before, and was a new one so far as they 
were concerned. 
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Mr. HANBURY (Preston) wished to ! 
offer a complaint from the dairy farmer's 
point of view, in which he was personally 
interested, and he would confine himself 
principally to the point of the small pro- 
tection the makers of butter got. He had | 
no c mplaint to make personally against | 
the right hon. Gentleman or his prede- | 
cessor; his sole complaint was that the | 
Board of Agriculture bad not got suffi- | 
cient powers for the protection of the_ 
makers of butter in this country. 
He would like to know if the matter | 
was entirely in the hands of the Board | 
of Trade? He believed the Board of 
Trade had very little authority. It had 
no power of classification as regarded 
the Customs. The ouly headings in the | 
Customs statistics were butter and lard ; 


but there were many articles which | 
came between these two. Something 


should be done to inform them to what | 
extent importers adulterated their butter | 
with margarine ; and when that adultera- | 
tion exceeded, say, 15 per cent., they | 
ought to be obliged to state the fact in | 
their bills of lading, for adulterated 
butter did even more mischief than mar- | 
garine itself. Then there was no pro- 
tection against the adulteration of butter | 
inland. The whole control rested with 
the Local Government Board, and under 
that Board was exercised by the Local 
Authorities, who administered their | 
powers very loosely. The result was | 
that the English dairy farmers had to | 
encounter most unfair competition. It 
was monstrous that, with regard to a 
matter affecting so large a portion of the 
farming interest, the President of the 
Board of Agriculture should have no 
power to give protection against this 
very serious and unfair competition. In 
the few cases in which the retail dealers 
were prosecuted they very often escaped | 
on the plea that the adulterated article 
was supplied by the wholesale dealer ; 
and the prosecution was not carried | 
further. Not only should these matters 
be placed under the control of the Board 
of Agriculture, but that Board ought to | 
have an analyst of its own. At present, 
analyses were made at Somerset House, 
and everybody had complained with | 
regard not only to butter, but to milk 
and other articles. Dr. Bell allowed a 
percentage of adulteration that was | 
perfectly absurd. He believed that in | 
milk Dr. Bell allowed from 15 to 20 
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per cent. of water; at any rate he was 
told so by the public analysts. That 
gentleman took the very worst kind of 
butter and milk, and said it was possible 
in the very worst cases for it to be 
pure butter or milk. Dairy farming 
was becoming more and more an im- 
portant portion of the farming industry 
of this country, and all such matters 
ought to be under the contro! of the 
Board of Agriculture. Frauce, Sweden, 
and other foreign countries were doing 
everything in their power to protect 
their dairy interests, and the large im- 
portation of Danish butter was especially 
due to the great interest shown in regard 
to dairy produce by the Board of Agri- 
culture of Denmark. In regard to the 
importation of butter and articles of that 
description, the Minister for Agriculture 
should have power to protect the farming 
interests of this country quite independent 
of the Board of Trade. 

*Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) said, the hon. Member for 
Aberdeenshire was bot quite correct in 


| attributing continued opposition to the 


Committee proposed by the Government 
on Agricultural Depression, as the right 
hon. Member for Sleaford, in reply to a 
question of his, said he would withdraw 
his opposition on the condition of a more 
restricted Reference, and he found that 
other Members who had blocked the 
Motion consented to do the same. He 
would ask if the term “depression” was 
not a misnomer, and if, after the speeches 
made in the House, the Commission 
should not be on agricultural distress ? 


| He wished to ask the Presilent of the 


Board of Agriculture if he would give 
effect to the Report of the Committee of 
the House on uniformity of weight ? 
That Committee had reported just when 
the agricultural meeting in London had 
come to a close, or he would have 
been troubled with a deputation. [Mr, 
H. Garpner pointed out that this was a 
matter for the Board of Trade.} He 
thought it ought to be a matter for the 
Board of Agriculture, and he hoped the 


| President of the Board of Trade knew 


that the Chairman of the London County 
Council had agreed to join a deputation, 
of the 
Board of Trade would find the subject 
congenial to his mind. He felt they 


owed an acknowledgment to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture for his 
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attempt to grapple with the fraudulent 
sales of artificial manures. He was 
placed in a difficult position between 
the trader and the farmer. He 
regretted, however, that the Treasury 
did not see their way to encourage the 
Board prosecuting fraudulent sellers, as 
it was well known the Board of Trade 
did under the Merchandise Marks Act. 
The cases might not be exactly similar, 
but they heard from the remarks on 
margarine how Acts passed with the best 
intentions failed, and he thought Bills 
passed by the House should not be in- 
operative. The journals of the Royal 
Agricultural Society were full of cases of 
fraudulent sales of artificial manures, and 
regrets that there had been no prosecution. 
Heshould like toask what checks would be 
placed on the movement of swine under 
the Swine Fever Bill which came into 
operation in November? He felt they 
were indebted to the President of the 
Board for the interesting leaflets he 
issued following the precedeut of the 
Board of the last century, and he would 
suggest the circulation should be 
increased amongst the members of the 
local Farmers’ Clubs. 

Sir M. HICKS BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I am not disposed to complain 
of the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture for having recommended the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on 
the question of the depression in agri- 
eulture. The right hon. Gentleman and 
I know how grave is that depression 
in some parts of England, and I confess 
myself I could not have discovered, 
without a great deal of preliminary in- 
quiry, any adequate remedy. I now 
wish to direct the attention of the right 
hon. Geutleman to one of the burdens of 
agriculture, which has already been in- 
quired into by a Royal Commission, and 
that is the question of tithe rent-charge. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board played a very useful and active 
part as a Member of the Royal Com- 
mission which inquired into that sub- 
ject, and the Commission, which was 
carefully constituted, and well able to 
deal with the question, made a una- 
nimous Report nearly two years ago. 
No one who is aware of the heavy 
burdens of tithe on agriculture will deny 
the great importance of the subject. 
Early in this Session I asked Her 
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were prepared to introduce a measure 
on the basis of that Report? I received 
a sympathetic answer from the First 
Lord of the Treasury, inviting me to 
present a Bill; but of course it is impos- 
sible for any private Member to attempt 
satisfactorily to deal with such a sub- 
ject, aud there was an end to the matter. 
I know the number of subjects which 
claim the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, but this is a matter of real 
and pressing importance. The right 
hon. Gentleman has the Report of the 
Royal Commission signed by one of his 
own Colleagues, and I believe the Prime 
Minister himself is favourable to legis- 
lation. It is a moment in which legis- 
lation might be attempted with great 
advantage to the tithe-payers, because, 
the tithe being so low, better terms 
might be agreed to by the tithe-owners 
than on other occasions. I wish to press 
this matter as one which has already 
been inquired into, and which cannot 
be put off by referring to the new Com- 
mission. When I was President of the 
Board of Trade there was no one more 
persistent in his-references to this subject 
than the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
He was continually insisting on the 
necessity of the redemption of the tithe 
rent-charge on fair terms, and continually 
urging the late Government to bring in a 
Bill for dealing with the subject. I do 
press him now to do something to carry 
out in Office the opinion ue held when in 
Opposition, by taking an early oppor- 
tunity of submitting to the House, and 
taking every means in his power of 
passing into law a measure based upon 
the Report of the Royal Commission. 
Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) 
said that, since the last Debate on the 
subject, the Papers which had been 
issued by the Board of Agriculture, so 
far from convincing them that the Pre- 
sident of the Board was right and that 
they were wrong, seemed rather to 
strengthen their case. He rose to dispel 
an illusion which seemed to have got 
possession of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan). The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man said that this was entirely a question 
of the ports. Of course, Canadian cattle 
must be landed at the ports, and the 
ports, no doubt, reaped the benefit of 


| that; but, on the occasion of the former 


Majesty’s Government whether they | Debate on this subject, the gallant Gen- 


Mr. Jasper More 
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tleman said that those who were against 
the exclusion of Canadian cattle were 
largely interested in Shipping Companies. 

CotoneL NOLAN : I did not quite say 
that. On looking over the reports I saw 
I was so represented, but what I said 
was “shipping interests,” which is quite 
a different thing. 

Mr. CROMBIE said, he was glad to 
obtain that statement from the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, and perhaps he (Mr. 
Crombie) might say that those who were 
interested in this question—at any rate, 
he spoke for himself and his hon. Friend 


(Dr. Farquharson)—had no personal 
interest whatever in any shipping 
Company. 


CoLtoneL NOLAN: 
stituents ? 

Mr. CROMBIE: There is no Shipping 
Company in either of our constituencies, 
and we are simply advocating the views 
of our agricultural constituents, and I am 
perfectly certain we shall not misrepre- 
sent them. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Bristol (Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach) had urged the extreme 
importance of passing a measure for the 
redemption of tithes. ‘The tithe as it at 
present stood—as those acquainted with 


But your con- 


the subject knew—was based upon 
corn. If the tithe were redeemed, 
the redemption would have to be 


based upon gold—and that at a time 
when gold was steadily mounting up in 
value. It would be much better to keep 
tithes as they were at present, than to 
attempt their redemption under such 
circumstances. Some time ago some 
people were very anxious to have 
tithe fixed at par; but they had since 
learned that if they had taken that step, 
what appeared to them at that time to be 
likely to be a relief would really have added 
seriously to their burdens. ‘Tithes were 
going down now éontinuously every year ; 
and he hoped that until the currency 
question was put on a different footing 
no effort would be made to change the 
terms from corn to gold. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
observed, that in view of the existence of 
glanders in London, there was a great 
objection to allow horses to drink at 
water troughs in the streets; and if the 
Board of Agriculture could do anything 
im the matter their action would be 
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welcome. With regard to the importa- 
tion of Canadian cattle, the change 
seemed to be that our Canadian friends 
desired to relax the restrictions with 
regard to disease. That was not so. 
All that was asked was that there should 
be inquiry, and as many eminent medical 
men in Canada said that there was 
neither tuberculosis nor pleuro-pneumonia 
there, it was only right that all doubt on 
the subject should be removed by inves- 
tigation. With regard to the dairy 
question, that was a matter for the Local 
Authorities ; and if the law were carried 
out properly the Local Authorities and 
Magistrates ought to put a stop to 
adulteration, and we ought to encourage 
the production of these articles in this 
country. As to the delay in appointing 
a Committee to consider this depres- 
sion in agriculture—it was due entirely 
to the opposition of the Tory Party. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: IL think 
matter is not in Order on this Vote. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON would not 
pursue the matter further. In regard to 
the Small Holdings Act and the Allot- 
ment Acts, the Liberal Party, at any rate, 
without regard to any Commission 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. 
Member will find that the Board of 
Agriculture has nothing to do with 
either Acts, and, that being so, of course 
it is not open on this Vote to discuss 
them. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he should 
have liked to have obtained some infor- 
mation as to the working of these Acts. 
Another matter he should have wished to 
mention was the reclamation of slob lands 
in tidal rivers. He contended that the 
Department over which the right hon. 
Gentleman presided was of as much 
interest to towns or cities as to agri- 
cultural districts, and, indeed, more so, 
because the towns were being flooded with 
labourers who could not find work in the 
country because of the land not being 
properly cultivated. He would urge the 
President of the Board of Agriculture to 
obtain powers which would enable him 
to assist us much as possible the cultiva- 
tion of the land of this country by the 
tillers of the soil. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I have 
no reason to complain of the discussion 
which has taken place this afternoon, and 


this 
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I must thank very warmly right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen oppusite for the kind 
words they have been good enough to say 
not only upon this but upon other occa- 
sions as to the administration of my 
Department since I came into Office. I 
ean assure them and the Committee that 
it has been a great encouragement to me 
to receive these congratulations since I 
assumed an Office which I accepted with 
great diffidence. The right hon. Geutle- 
man who initiated this Debate referred 
at some length to the appointment of the 
Agricultural Committee, which has since 
also been spoken of by other Members. 
But with all deference to the Committee, 
I think it is hardly necessary I should go 
into the disputed points in regard to it, 
because that Committee is defunct. We 
have appointed a Royal Commission, on 
which we shall have the assistance of 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
so that the Royal Commission will 
certainly be a non-Party one, and ought 
to receive the confidence of every mem- 
ber of the agricultural community. The 
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right hou. Member for Thanet was some- | 
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amongst its members some experts of the 
very highest rank, and which will be 
able to report to the country on this 
much-vexed and interesting subject 
generally. Then there was a question 
put to me, which I may answer at once, 
with regard to the Agricultural Holdings 
Act. I had the honour in the Debate 
on the Address, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, to say that though we were very 
favourable to legislation to reform the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, we did not wish 
to take that responsibility until the subject 
had received preliminary inquiry. That 


view had the approval of the right hon, 


what critical with regard to the Commis- | 


sion. He wished to know why it was we 
wished to appoint a Commission at all, 
and how it was that with the very 
valuable officers—whose advice I gladly 
recognise—at my disposal, the Govern- 
ment thought it necessary to propose a 
Royal Commission to the House? Sir, 
there are subjects—as I ventured to point 
out while the rigbt hon. Gentleman was 
speaking—which the Royal Commission 
no doubt will inquire into with the 
assent of the agricultural interest 
of the country which do not come 
under the purview of my Department. 
Though we trust there may be no great 
discussion in that Commission on such 
subjects as bimetallism and Preferential 
Duties, still by our terms of Reference we 
have not excluded any discussion of these 
subjects. I was asked a question as to 
the burdens on land. 
local taxation and of burdens on land are, 





The questions of | 


Member for Sleaford and the Conservative 
Party generally, and it is to the Royal 
Commission, which is so admirably consti- 
tuted to inquire into this matter, that we 
look for some advice on the subject. I do 
not think it necessary for me to go very 
much further into the subject of the 
Royal Commission, and I will endeavour 
to answer as briefly as possible the ques- 
tions put to me from various quarters of 
the House. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
man opposite (Commander Bethell) drew 
the attention of the Committee—and I 
think very rightly—to the great value 
of scientific education in agriculture, and 
he referred to what foreign countries did 
in that respect. I have often said that I 
thoroughly recognise the advantage of 
scientific education as bearing on the 
prosperity of the farming interest, but I 
do not, on the other hand, quite lend 
myself so much to centralisation, as I 
fancy the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
seems to wish. It has always been the 
boast of this country, and especially with 
regard to the agricultural interest, that 
private enterprise has done wonders with 
regard to the farming interests generally 
in all parts of it. I need only refer to 
the experimental work done by Sir John 


Lawes at Rochester, by Sir John Gilbey, 
and by the Duke of Bedford at Roth- 


‘ amstead. 


I know, subjects of interest to the agri- | 
| Rothamstead, which will be distributed 


cultural community ; but they do not lie 
absolutely in my Department, and I am 
certain it will be to the advantage of the 
agricultural interest generally that these 
subjects should be discussed by a Com- 


mission which, I venture to think, has | 


the thorough confidence of the country 
in its composition, and which contains 


Mr. H. Gardner 


I am happy to say that by per- 
mission of the Treasury the Department 
has been able to buy a number of copies 
of the records of the excellent work at 


to the various Bodies having to do with 
agricultural education. That is a good 
step on our part in the right direction, 
and that, I think, in some way answers 


the hon. and gallant Gentleman. 
The vexed question of closing the 
ports to Canadian cattle and kindred 
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other questions have occupied the 
attention of the House at some length 
during this Session. I can only say that 
while I thoroughly recognise that the 
desire of those hon. Members who wish 
to see the present restrictions removed is 
to benefit Scoteh farmers by the intro- 
duction of Canadian store cattle, at 
the same time, I am bound to say I feel 
it necessary to adhere to the decision I 
announced on a previous occasion. Iam 
bound to rely on those three eminent men 
given me by the country as veterinary 
advisers to the Board of Agriculture, and 
to their opinion I am certainly resolved 
to adhere. I should be absolutely rash 
if on such technical subjects as these I 
were to over-ride the opinions of three of 
the best experts this country can produce. 
Indeed, if I adopted such a course [| 
should not be fit to hold the Office I have 
the honour to hold. My hon. Friend 
talks about an inquiry, which I admit, 
as put forward by him and others, has a 
plausible appearance. , I remind the 
Committee that I have in no way shut 
the door with regard to this question 
of Canadian cattle. The whole question 
turns upon the difficulty of examination. 
That is as far as I can go; but I will, 
of course, be glad to have any communi- 
cation from the Canadian Government 
on the subject. Now I come to the 
question of glanders. In answer to the 
hon. Member for North St. Pancras (Mr. 
T. H. Bolton), there are only two courses 
open to us—either to go to the Chan- 
ecellor of the Exchequer, or else allow 
the County Council to take the matter 
into their own hands and pay compensa- 
tion. The hon. Member is aware that 
the disease is one chiefly confiued to the 
Metropolitan area, and I think will see 
that it would hardly be fair to impose 
general charges in reference to a matter 
which is purely local. On the other hand, 
how are we to compel the County Council 
to pay for putting down the disease when 
they, as the represeutatives of the rate- 
payers, do not feel called upon to act for 
this purpose? At the same time, I am 
glad to say the number of outbreaks 
has been less in the present year than 
last year, and, so far as I can see, there 
is a distinct improvement in the last two 
years. The cases reported—the fresh 
outbreaks—are 973, whereas the number 
last year was 1,106. He will be glad to 


know that in comparison with other years 
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there is a decrease in the number of cases 
of glanders. Well, as to the question of 
the hon, and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Nolan), I have to say that the Act is, 
about to receive assent, and it will be 
administered by the Local Bodies in the 
same way as the Pleuro-Pneumonia Act 
is carried out. Ido not know how the 
authorities in Ireland are guided in that 
respect, but I presume they will act on 
the same principle. With regard to the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury), the. question is 
not one for my Department ; it is one of 
general administration—of general policy 
—upon which I do not feel justified in 
expressing an opinion. 

Mr. HANBURY asked, was it a fact 
that the hon. Gentleman had no power 
to protect them in the way indicated ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I think I may 
say that I am always glad to use my 
influence to the best advautage in dealing 
with these matters. I have, at any rate, 
tried to use my influence in the past as 
best I could. As to the question of 
weights and measures, it is a question 
for the Board of Trade. I am glad to 
hear the testimony paid by the hon. 
Member to the value of the pamphlets 
published by the Department, and the 
answers to questions in connection with 
Secretaries of Agricultural Societies and 
labourers throughout the country. In 
auswer to the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach), who put a question 
with regard to tithe-reut charge, I refer 
him to a previous reply on the matter, in 
which it was stated that there was no 
hope of bringing in any legislation this 
Session. Speaking, so far as I am con 
cerned with the Department, I think 1 
may say that we are most anxious to 
deal with this matter as speedily as pos- 
sible. Well, Sir, I think I have answered 
all the questions put to me, and, thanking 
the Committee once more for the attention 
with which I have been listened to, I 
venture to ask the Committee now to 
allow this Vote to pass. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he would ask whether there were 
any Returns as to small holdings under the 
Act passed last year, also as to labourers’ 
allotments, which are understood to be 
increasing fast? ‘They had an item on 
the Paper for a salary of £700 for a 
Director of Statistical Intelligence. They 
should have some information regarding 
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that. Also there were three items under 
sub-heads of this Vote for agricultural 
education. He presumed it did not relate 
to the higher branches of instruction, but 
dealt with elementary branches, which 
were very backward. 


Mr. H. GARDNER said, the Depart- 
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ment was specially debarred from dealing | 


with education in those schools. If the 
hon. Baronet would refer to the Paper, 
he would see that this had nothing to do 
with elementary schools. The Returns 
asked for by the hon. Baronet had reached 
him, and he would have them laid before 
the House. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE said, they should 


have more information as to the duty | 


done for a salary of £700. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he did 
not expect the right hon. Gentleman to 
say much in reply to his question as to 
tithe-rent. On the question of Returns, he 


would point out that it was very difficult | 


to get such Returns in adequate time, and 
he thought they should have some 
remedy for that state of things. 

Masor JONES (Carmarthen, &c.), 
who was very indistinctly heard, was 
understood to ask a question in relation 
to an expenditure of £300, and also as 
to what had been done in relation to 
Welsh claims on the Department ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER said he would 
be glad to give his consideration to the 
matter raised by the right hon. Gen-' 
tleman (Sir M. Hicks-Beach). He 
would also be glad to consider Welsh 
claims, as he recognised the good work 
done by the College at Aberystwith. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he thought it was distinctly 
incumbent upou him to say a few words 
dealing with this question, and he was 
all the more ready to do so since, as 
having no practical knowledge of agri- | 
culture, he was on an exact par with 
the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture himself. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them that he had no) 
power to deal with some of the most 
important matters in relation to agricul- | 
ture—adulteration, for instance, which 
he said he had no power to prevent—— 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“ That the Question be now put.” 


{COMMONS} 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 110 ; 
Noes 24.—(Division List, No. 299.) 


Question put accordingly, and agreed 


to. 
| , 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £21,674, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
| on the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
; and Expenses of the Charity Commission for 
| England and Wales, including the Endowed 
Schools Department.” 





| 
| Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
_not present ; Committee counted, and 40 


| 


| Members being found present, 


*Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) 
'moved to reduce the salary of the Chief 
Commissioner by £500, in order to draw 
/attention to the administration of the 
Department. The traditional policy 
seemed to him to be that in the event of 
anyone going to the Department with a 
complaint of what he regarded as mal- 
administration of justice, they endea- 
voured, if possible, to choke him off, 
and utterly disregarded any complaints 
he might make. He complained that 
there was no adequate supervision 
exercised by the Charity Commissioners 
over the Trustees of the various Cbari- 
ties of the country, or over the accounts 
which they presented. In one case in 
the Harborough Division the Charity 
Commissioners had permitted the Trus- 
tees of a Charity to neglect sending in 
an account for two years, and then the 
account was of the most meagre character. 
Another case was the following: In 
March, 1892, a meeting was held in the 
village in which he resided relating to 
the administration of a Charity known as 
the Hanbury Charity. Ata public meeting 
a resolution was passed asking the Charity 
Commissioners to inquire into the system 
of education provided under this Charity ; 


‘and although an inquiry was held in 


May, 1892, the draft scheme was not 
published until June, 1893. When they 
would get the scheme into operation 
Heaven only knew! Meantime, the 
children in the village were suffering. 
Moreover, the Charity Commissioners 
were out of sympathy with the masses of 
the people in the villages. They did 


| not act in accordance with the spirit of 
Question put, “ That the Question be | 
now put.” 


Sir R. Temple 


the age. In the new scheme to which 
he had alluded there was a clause to the 
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effect that the new Trustees should be 
elected at a Vestry meeting held under 
the monstrous system of the old cumula- 
tive vote instead of “One Man One Vote,” 
the principle which had been sdopted in 
the Local Government Bill. It was high 
time there was an inquiry into the ad- 
ministration of the Charity Commis- 
sioners. He claimed that the poor people 
in our villages were entitled to at least 
as great consideration as regarded the 
time of the House as were the inhabitants 
of Siam, the Bahamas, or other places. 
*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
believed that there was no body of men 
who did their duty with more entire self- 
devotion or with a more enlightened view 
than the Charity Commissioners did. 
He served some years ago upon a Com- 
mittee which inquired carefully into these 
matters, and the result was eminently 
satisfactory to those who had con- 
fidence —as he had—in their action. 
He did not believe that any persons were 
strangled with red tape. He did not 
know what was the nature of the case to 
which reference had been made; but he 
did know that sometimes when schemes 
had been delayed it was from the 
desire of the Commissioners to meet the 
wishes of all parties interested, and so to 
devise a scheme which would be geuerally 
acceptable. He congratulated the Com- 
missioners upon the fact that there was 
no Claim this year for the City Parochial 
Charities. If the Commissioners had 
done no other work than that of carrying 
out the Parochial Charities Act for 
London they would have deserved well of 
their country. He was sure that all 
who took an interest in the cause of 
technical education, and desired to see 
the advance of useful education in the 
Metropolis, would be deeply grateful to 
the Commissioners for the part which 
they had taken. He rejoiced that they 
had seen their way to modify the 
scheme for St. Paul’s School. He saw 
the first scheme with great regret, 
and was glad that such a modification 
had been made as would at once continue 
the work of that great school, and at the 
same time found another school to supply 
a want. It would be satisfactory to the 
Committee, he thought, if some account 
were given of the present position of 
Christ’s Hospital. That wasa scheme of 
the most gigantic character, and it was a 
great achievement to carry it into law ; 
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but they had not heard much of the 
operation of the scheme during the last 
12 months. He felt great regret on 
reading the scheme of the Commissioners 
respecting Merionethshire, believing that 
some portions of it were not in accord- 
ance with the enlightened feeling of the 
age as regarded religious instruction. He 
thought that the restrictions imposed 
upou Welsh boarding schools, under the 
Welsh schemes, in respect of religious 
education by the Commissioners were not 
in accordance with the spirit of the times, 
and he was sure they were contrary to the 
geueral principles of religious freedom. 
He hoped that in any future scheme a 
more liberal and enlightened view would 
be taken of the matter, aud that the 
pupils in these schools would be per- 
mitted to receive instruction according 
to the principles of the denomination 
in the faith of which their parents desired 
them to be brought up. He was grateful 
to the Commissioners for the action they 
had taken in respect of the large endowed 
schools, but thought they might with 
advantage abstain from interfering with 
some of the minor schools, which were 
doing good work in their way, and whose 
operations were acceptable to the inhabi- 
tants of the villages in which they were 
situated. He felt reluctant to make 
remarks of an adverse character concerning 
the action of the Commissioners in some 
particulars, and had only done so because 
he believed that thereby their popularity 
and efficiency would be increased. 

*Mr. BENSON (Oxfordshire, Wood- 
stock) said, he would like to know 
whether the Commissioners had done 
anything to remedy the insufficiency of 
their staff to deal with accounts sent in 
from Endowed Charities ? It seemed to 
him it would be well if the Charity 
Commission would insist that proper 
accounts were sent in from every En- 
dowed Charity. It would be a useful 
check on Trustees who were inclined to 
be careless, and it would help the Com- 
missioners to see how their schemes were 
being carried out. He could confirm what 
had been said by his hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for Leicestershire, that in some cases 
the accounts were not sent in at all, and in 
others they were of the slightest and most 
unsatisfactory character ; and he wished, 
in conclusion, to bear testimony to the 
invariable courtesy with which the Com- 
missioners furnished information, or con- 
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sidered any matter brought before; every Session, be referred to a Select 
them. | Committee of the House, which might 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming-| examine them, hear objections, and 
ham, Bordesley), said, he was as opposed modify the schemes, or send them back 
as ever to the policy of the Charity to the Commissioners for modification. 
Commissioners, which policy, he believed, | Questions as to the enclosure of commons 
bore heavily on the poorer classes of the | had been dealt with in this way, and he 
country. He was not forgetful of the hoped they would have an assurance on 
good work the Commissioners were |the point. With regard to the last 
doing, but Trustees of Charities in a | Report of the Commissioners, there was 
large number of cases were afraid to go | a great improvement on the tone of the 
to the Commissioners for advice and | last 30 years. It was more humane in 
assistance in carrying out reforms, | character, recognising that there were 
because they at once took the endow- human beings with human wants and 
ments out of the hands of the Trustees, sufferings, and was not the high and 
and would only accept a cut-and-dried mighty falutin document the Report of the 
scheme in respect of such Charities. In | Commissioners used tobe. For this reason, 
the matter of accounts, he believed the | —for the reason that the Commissioners 
Charity Commissioners during the time | were beginning to realise what was 
they had been in existence had been the | owing to the poor—he was glad to 
means of saving hundreds of Charities | welcome this Report. They acknow- 
that would otherwise have been lost. | ledged that there was no point to which 
He agreed that in many cases they were their attention was more constantly 
not as strict as they ought to be ; but | devoted than the improved application of 
seeing the thousands of accounts funds distributed in precarious and 
they had throughout the country, isolated gifts to the poor, whether in 
some allowance ought to be made. money or in kind—in other words, in 
Those most concerned were the chil- “doles.” This was a point upon which 
dren of the gutter, and it was forthem it was said public opinion was unanimous, 
he (Mr. Jesse Collings) would plead. The Charities left to the poor might be 
The Charity Commission was a Depart- | changed in form, but they should be 
ment of State, dealing with enormous , kept sacredly the property of the poor as 
interests and an evormous amount of; much as any other property. Doles 
money. He believed there was no} were included in the list af purposes 
instance outside Russia of a Department | enumerated in Section 30 of the Endowed 
of the State so much beyond the contro] | Schools Act of 1869, and it was to them 
of the Legislature as the Charity Com- | that the Act of 1882 applied. But some 
missioners. They did what they liked, | people appeared to think that, because 
and were practically irresponsible to this | elementary education was now being 
House. But the discussion of their | given, the poorer classes ought to be de- 
policy in the House created public | prived of all their endowments. In his 
opinion, which was reflected on the recent | view those endowments still belonged to 
schemes of the Charity Commissioners, | the poor, and ought to be applied for their 
which of recent years had been more | benefit. ‘The truth was, that the country 
what they ought to be. Besides having| owed millions to the poor; and if 
charge of the administration of Charities | all the endowments for their benefit 
they were a Judicial Body. By this fact| were applied according to the 
great expense to the Charities was saved, | wishes of the donors, the fund that would 
but their proceedings should be made|be obtained would go a long way 
public and their decisions open to appeal | towards solving the question of old-age 
of some kind. Every one of the schemes | pensions in rural districts. ‘They spoke 
of the Commissioners should be laid on | of a few cases in the Report. ‘The Charity 
the Table of the House, and be available | Commissioners seemed to think that 
for reference in the Library. During the | because since 1870 public elementary 
past year 209 schemes were dealt with | education had been supported out of the 
by the Commissioners, and the House | rates the poor in the rural districts did 
knew nothing about them—certainly | not need further educational facilities, 
not 5 per cent. of them had been and Charities were diverted to the 
laid on the Table. They should also, purpose of higher education, of which 
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reaped the benefit. But he reminded 
them that the poor paid their share of the 
cost of public elementary education. He 
also complained of the unwise inter- 
ference of the Charity Commissioners in 
other matters. He must protest against 
the action of the Commissioners. ‘There 
was no distinction between doles and 
education, and it was not fair that 
there should be any distinction where 
the interests of the poorer classes 
were concerned. He took the case of 
the Craddock Wills Charity at Cardiff, 
bequest dating back to 1710, and he 
would refer the Government to the terms 
of the bequest. They had it shown 
them that the advantages were to go to 
the “ poor boys of Cardiff.” In the year 
1821 the Master of the Rolls solemnly 
re-dedicated the property to the poor 
children of the borough—reading and 
writing books, &c., and to the sending 
forth of these poor children in life either 
by apprenticing, purchasing clothing, or 
otherwise. In 1889 the Commission 
brought in another scheme which at one 
sweep took away the property of the 
poor, converting the endowments to the 
purpose of higher education. The in- 
come was £1,500 per annum; about half 
was to go for the general purposes of Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff, and in return the 
College was to give 15 Exhibitions of 
£20 each, and Scholarships in elementary 
schools amounting to £200, the remainder 
to accumulate for the purpose of middle- 
class education. For years past the 
£200 had been provided, and 104 
Scholarships had been provided. Of 
these, about seven might be regarded as 
going to children of the poor, the 
remainder being taken by children of 
skilled artizans, sea captains, tradesmen, 
engineers, and accountants. That was a 
scheme that they could not endorse. 

*THe CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman is in Order in 
entering into these details. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, his 
observations were intended to show the 
character of the schemes to which he ob- 
jected. His contention was that the 
result of the schemes of the Charity 
Commissioners was to deprive the poor 
of their means of education in order to 
endow the middle and wealthier classes. 
He did not desire to say a word against 
high or middle-class education. He 
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only objected to the endowment of high 
und middle-class education being carried 
out on the heritage of the poor, 
The Charity Commissioners had now 
before them a scheme dealing with the 
Blue Coat School at Birmingham. That 
school had been in existence for genera- 
tions. When the authorities of the 
school wished to enlarge their work they 
laid a scheme before the Charity Com- 
missioners; but the Charity Commissioners 
took the whole matter in hand, and sent 
down a new scheme, the effect of which 
was to put an end to the beneficent 
education in the school. In their scheme 
the Charity Commissioners said that the 
number of children in the Blue Coat 
School should not exceed the number of 
children then in the school, and that the 
surplus income should be devoted to 
higher education. He could not conceive 
& more unwarrantable interference with 
the rights of the poor, With a great 
struggle and fight the people of Birming- 
ham had got their concession ; but if this 
injustice had been attempted in a village 
where there were no men to take it up 
and conquer the Charity Commissioners, 
and make them ashamed of what they 
were doing, the scheme would have been 
adopted, and the poor would have been 
deprived for all time of that which was 
as much their property as his property 
belonged to him. There was another 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners of 
which he had to complain, that of Sutton 
Coldfield. There was a Charity for 
nursing and clothing sick men of £40,000 
capitalised value. By the scheme which 
had been forced on the people the 
Charity Commissioners took at one 
swoop £15,000 in order to endow a 
grammar school. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I must call the right hon. Geutleman’s 
attention to the fact that this has nothing 
to do with this Vote. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
with all respect to the Chairman it would 
be seen that his observations were in 
Order. There was another scheme by 
which the Charity Commissioners pro- 
posed to take £17,000 more in order to 
establish a high school for girls. In 
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Birmingham lawyers and other benevolent 
men had taken the side of the poor, and 
called themselves the Poor Defence Com- 
mittee, and by their exertions they had 
got the Charity Commissioners to sus- 
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pend this second scheme. He would 
ask his hon. Friend whether they were 
to consider that that scheme had been 
definitely abandoned ? It had been hang- 
ing like a nightmare over the poor of 
Sutton Coldfield for several years, 
and as there was a doubt as to 
what had become of it, he hoped 
his hon. Friend would give him 
some information about it. It was said 
that Scholarships had been established 
for full equivalent for privileges and ad- 
vantages which had been taken from the 
poor people. He considered that the 
only thing done by these schools was to 
swell the ranks of the so-called educated 
unemployed. The result of the work of 
the Charity Commissioners was that if 
an advertisement for a position of £150 
a year was published, there would be 
hundreds of applications from University 
men, Exhibition holders, and men who 
had gained Scholarships. The effect of 
such education was to degrade labour, 
because it taught the child to escape out 
of the ranks of labour and get a black 
coat for itself. The old idea of culture 
and the development of personal qualities, 
the old idea of making a man develop 
up to the full end of his capacity, would 
never be obtained by this machine sort 
of education as laid down in_ these 
schemes. He was quite willing that 
advantages should be given to clever 
children; but under any scheme clever 
children would come to the front, and he 
believed that if they were to do away with 
all these Exhibitions, education would 
benefit, society would benefit, and a large 
amount of misery would be avoided. He 
saw an article in a newspaper the other 
day on advertisements which appeared in 
The Lancet, from which it appeared that 
well qualified doctors could be got for 
£40 to £50 a year, or at any price. 
There was also a small article in The 
Saturday Review a short time ago which 
illustrated the policy of the Charity 
Commissioners more than anything he 
could say. It stated that the unhappy 
crowding of the market for brain labourers, 
and the thousands of miserable, hopeless 
failures, were due to the system pursued 
by the Charity Commissioners. He had 
very little hope of getting any reforma- 
tion in the present system of education from 
the Members of the present Government. 
When he brought the subject on some 
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time ago he was accused by the Presi- 
Mr. Jesse Collings - 
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dent of the Board of Trade as an old 
Tory wasting the time of the House, and 
he was told that there was nothing like 
Scholarships. He had also little trust in 
the Vice President of the Council, as he 
was a Charity Commissioner. 

Mr. ACLAND: I am not. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he was not, 
ought to be a Charity Commissioner. 
His point was, that if there was to be 
higher and middle-class education—and 
he had no objection to it—the cost of it 
should not be taken out of the heritage of 
the poor. 

*THe PARLIAMENTARY CHA- 
RITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. T. E, 
Exuts, Merionethshire) said, he could not 
follow the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bordesley over the wide field 
he had traversed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had brought charges against the 
Charity Commissioners, and had delivered 
what was, no doubt, a very interesting 
impeachment of the National system of 
education. But that was not the time 
for entering into the merits or demerits 
of the system of National Education, and 
he would simply deal with the specific 
points relating to the working of the 
Charity Commission which had been 
brought under his notice. Three points 
had been made clear in the Debate: The 
first was that the Commissioners were 
always willing and anxious to give any 
information which anyone entitled to it 
desired to obtain. It had also been 
acknowledged that there had been a dis- 
tinct improvement in the schemes of the 
last few years in the way of giving larger 
representation to the ratepayers and the 
Local Authorities; thirdly, that the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners were increasing 
in importance and interest every year; 
and that the Report of this year was 
worthy of the highest commendation. 
The chief practical criticism passed 
upon this Vote to-day related directly 
and indirectly to the production of 
Reports of Accounts. But he would 
like to point out that the Reports of 
Charities numbered close on 50,000, and 
that it must be apparent how difficult it 
was for any Central Authority to direct 
attention to and supervise the details of 
these 50,000 Reports. He thought it 
was the duty, and certainly the interest, of 
every Local Authority in each case todirect 
attention to the Accounts of Charities. 
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if a Report was not made of a particular 
Charity any inhabitant in the parish 
might apply to the Charity Commission 
to produce one. If in the course of the 
year the Local Government Bill passed, 
the complaints that had been made that 
afternoon would become practically im- 
possible. He trusted that as soon as 
Councils in parishes and rural districts 
were set up one of the very first results 
would be that a direct interest would be 
taken in these Reports and in the ad- 
ministration of Charities. ‘The Commis- 
sioners were doing their utmost to meet 
the demands made with regard to the 
publication of the Reports. In _ the 
County of Denbigh a most admirable 
volume of Reports for each parish was 
now published, and the London County 
Council and the County Council of the 
West Riding had applied for a similar 
publication. Not merely would the old 
Reports be reprinted, but additions would 
be made bringing all the information up 
to date, and he trusted that in a 
few years’ time the work would be done 
for every county in England and Wales. 
The delay in the publication of the 
schemes in regard to the local Charities 
to which his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Harborough Division had referred 
was due to the simple reason that 
there were two sides to every question, 
and coutending views and methods 
required consideration. The first duty 
of the Charity Commissioners was to 
consider the representations made by 
parties interested in these Trusts; and 
they dealt with the matter with the 
greatest care, which was far better than 
rushing a scheme through without giving 
it full and ample consideration. With 
regard to the complaint of his hon. 
Friend, that the poorer residents in a 
parish had little voice in the election of 
the representatives of the ratepayers, he 
was glad to say that in the scheme to 
which his hon. Friend had referred, 
and he trusted that, for the future, 
practically in all the schemes of the 
Charity Commissioners, the representa- 
tives of the ratepayers would be elected 
on the popular principle of One Man One 
Vote. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bordesley had entered at 
considerable length into the policy of 
the endowed schools. This policy had 
been pursued by the Charity Com- 
missioners under Statutes passed by 
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the House. He should, on another 
occasion, be happy to argue the matter 
out with the right hon. Gentleman. 
This alone he would say with regard to 
the Craddock Wells Charity to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred— 
that the Exhibitions were largely, or 
almost altogether, enjoyed by the 
children of the working classes. He 
was sure that there were not more than 
15 out of the 150 Scholarships which 
were not enjoyed by the sons and 
daughters of the working classes. He 
would point out that under the very 
scheme to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man referred some of the very poorest 
boys were receiving not merely an 
admirable education given by the Board 
schools, but also a higher grade educa- 
tion. ‘There was one case, that of the 
son of a Roman Catholic, who had ob- 
tained a Scholarship, and he was now 
one of the brightest scholars in the 
higher grade school. Another boy, the 
son of a poor man at work at the docks, 
won a Scholarship, and he was now in 
training for the ministry of the English 
Presbyterian Church. Under the scheme 
some of the poorest boys and girls in the 
parish obtained an equal education with 
the children of the wealthiest capitalist. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: 
are only seven of them. 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, the right 
hon. Gentleman said there were only 
seven of them, and he should like the 
Committee to know the occupations of 
the parents of these children. From a 
list he had, he found the parents of some 
of these children were employed as 
printers, painters, carpenters, shipwrights, 
furniture dealers, hawkers 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: 
they were skilled artizans. 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, that was so; 
but, still, these men belonged to the 
working classes, persons who were too 
poor to give their children a higher 
education, and some of them were 
amongst the poorest parents in the whole 
of Cardiff. The right hon. Gentleman 
made a further suggestion with regard 
to the Endowed Schools Schemes, and 
suggested that every scheme should be 
placed in the Library and submitted to a 
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Select Committee of this House. Under 
the Act of 1869 all Endowed Schools 
Schemes were laid on the Table of the 
House, but that caused so much delay 
that under the recommendation of the 
Committee of 1873 it was modified. If 
all these schemes were to go before a 
Select Committee of the House it would 
very materially add to the work of any 
Committee, as from 200 to 300 schemes 
were passed every year, but, of course, 
it was a matter for Parliament to deter- 
mine. With regard to placing the schemes 
in the Library, he might say that this 
Session a fortnightly list of every pub- 
lished scheme had been placed in the 
Library, and any scheme could be ob- 
tained by any Member on application to 
the Charity Commissioners. Considering 
the different Acts of Parliament affecting 
Charities, and the varied conditions 
attached to the schemes, he thought that, 
on the whole, the Charity Commissioners 
were doing their work to the satisfaction 
of the House, and he hoped that now, 
after the varied criticisms that had been 
made, the Committee would allow them 
to take the Vote. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) thought his hon. Friend had 
omitted to reply to one question asked 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings)— 
namely, what was to be done with the 
suspended scheme for Sutton Coldfield ? 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, that scheme, 
so far as he understood, was disallowed 
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and the locality was ignorant of what 
was being done. He admitted that was 
the fault of the locality ; but the hon. 
Gentleman knew perfectly well that 
when they were dealing with very small 
Charities it was almost certain they 
would pass unperceived unless some in- 
terested persons brought their minds to 
bear upon them. He hoped they would 
have ‘an assurance that the schemes in 
future would be placed in the Library so 
that they might examine them. His 
right hon. Friend had given notice of a 
reduction of the Vote; and he under- 
stood that his right hon. Friend intended 
to move it, and take a Division upon it, 
as it was only by an accidental omission 
that he had failed to move it up to now. 
Though their numbers were small, it was 
important to ascertain the views of those 
present upon the issue raised by his right 
hon. Friend. They admitted that in 
some cases great sums, and even the 
value of the Charity, had been lost owing 
to the want of supervision, and they 
therefore thought it was quite right 
these matters should come ‘under review. 
They thanked the Commissioners for the 
way they had saved considerable sums of 
money that might otherwise be frittered 
away ; but the point was, after they had 
saved the money, how was the money to 
be disposed of ? He and his friends 
said it was the private preperty of the 
| poor of the country, and they said, there- 
| fore, if they could show that one single 
| farthing of these Charities, left for the 
| poor, was taken and applied to other 


by the right hon. Gentleman who was | purposes than for the benefit of those for 
Vice President of the Committee of | whomthey were left, it wasa robbery of the 
Council in the last Government, and it | poor, That was the position which they 
therefore could not be proceeded with | took up. The hon. Gentleman told them 


by the Charity Commissioners. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That 
scheme then, at all events, is dead ? 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Certainly. 


that a certain number of the Scholarships 
given had been obtained by the poor. 
| He did not deny it, and, so far as that 
| was the case, it was a good answer ; but 
would the hon. Gentleman pretend to say 


that of the £1,500 that belonged to the 





Mn.J. CHAMBERLALE ail, thet | poor in connection with Craddock Wells 


= satisfactory ; but there was another | Charity the whole of that now belonged 
point his right hon. Friend raised. The | to the poor? If anyone outside the class 
hon. Gentleman told them a list of the | for whom the Foundation was intended 
schemes was put in the Library, but | received any benefit, to that extent the 
would there be any objection to putting poor had been deprived of benefit. In 
the schemes themselves in the Library ? | the case of the Craddock Wells Charity, 
He himself had a great difficulty in find- | half of it was taken to establish a higher 
ing out what was being done in a great | class school, so that there was only a 
number of the cases, and schemes had} partial recognition of the claims of the 
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poor; and what they wanted to estab-; Charity ought to go to those for whom 


lish, and what they asked the House to | 
vote for to-day, was that the property of 
the poor should be as sacred as if it were 
the property of the rich. The answer of | 
the hon. Gentleman was that it was a 
question of Statute. 
that new legislation was required in 
order to effect completely what they de- 
sired ; but did the hon. 


Member deny | PER. 
that if to-day, by a considerable majority, | * 


| 
| 


| the bread and beer was intended, and not 
to other classes—for the teaching of the 
globes and such purposes. That was a 
principle on which they would all agree ; 


| but what he asked his right hon. Friend 


He quite admitted | 


| 


they could establish that, so far as the | 


wishes and desires of the Committee 
were concerned, the property of the poor 
should be sacred, that that would not 
have the greatest effect on the proceed- 
ings of the Charity Commissioners ? It 
was true the Charity Commissioners were 
an independent Body, who, time after 
time and year after year, went on con- 
fiseating the property of the poor, and 
until he and his friends got a ma- 
jority in the House to support them it 
would continue. If this afternoon they 
could get a majority to give a decision 
in favour of that principle he was certain 
they would find that future schemes 
would be very different. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, that on the point of principle he did 
not differ from the right hon. 
His opinion was that if the Charities left 
to the poor were not applicable to the 
present state of things, then any change 
that was made ought to have entire re- 
gard to the class of the community for 
whom the Charity was left. That was 
the principle he had held for many years ; 
and though he-had no doubt the ‘Charity 
Commissioners had acted from the best 
of motives, he thought it was a mistaken 
policy ; that very often these donations, 
intended for the poorer classes, had been 


was undoubtedly a social and political 
mistake. He entirely concurred with 
that view of the subject, and he believed 
that the right hon. Gentlemanand others, 
in calling attention to this matter, had had 
a very great effect on the Charity Com- 
missioners in leading their mind to re- 
gard the question from that point of 
view. 


Gentleman. | 


| be satisfied with the discussion that 


| 
| 


If, for instance, doles had been | 


left for bread and beer, that was not the | 


best way of using the "Charity ; ; but the 





to consider was that the cases that had 
been alluded to were not recent cases. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes, they 


assured 
the 


Sir W. HARCOURT 
that not one of them came 
present Administration. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, the 
Blue Coat School and Sutton Coldfield 
School were recent, and the Blue Coat 
School was still open. 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, 
Coat School would be, as 
necessitous orphans. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS the 
scheme was a living scheme, though it 
had been modified. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, that even the modi- 
fied scheme took away from the poor 
inhabitants some of the advantages the 
Charity conferred. 

Sir W. HARCOURT he 
informed that that was not the case, but, 
at all events, he hoped his right hon. 
Friend and others would be satisfied with 
the he They 
accepted the principle altogether, and, 


was 
within 


that the Blue 
before, for 


said, 


said, was 


declaration had made. 


according to his observation and know- 
ledge, recent schemes had accommodated 


| themselves to that principle much more 


than they did some years ago, and, 
therefore, he hoped the Committee would 
had 


taken place. The principle was one that 


| was accepted by the Government, and 
diverted to other, and what were con- | 


sidered more elevated, objects ; but that | 


they were prepared to act upon it so 
far as they had any influence in the 
matter. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
sum of £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That £16,674 be granted for the said 
Service.”—( Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS 
| when 
2E2 


: I beg to 
the 


rose, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
in his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 


Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN (Worces- 
tershire, E.): I rise to Order. Is the 
right hon. Gentleman entitled to move 
that Motion at the conclusion of a speech 
from a Minister ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: On the 
point of Order, I ask whether it has not 
already been ruled from the Chair that a 
Minister of the Crown is not entitled to 
move the Closure after the speech of a 
Minister ? 

THe CHAIRMAN : I heard what 
was said—that a long speech before the 
Closure was moved ought to be depre- 
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cated, but that is not the case here. The | 


Motion is perfectly in Order. 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 113; 
Noes 29.—( Division List, No. 300.) 


Question put accordingly, “ That 
£16,674 be granted for the said Ser- 
vice.” 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I rise to Order, Sir; the doors are 
open. 

THe CHAIRMAN then directed 
strangers to withdraw, and, after the 
usual interval, the Question was again 
put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 32 ; 
Noes 110.—(Division List, No. 301.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
claimed, “ That the Original Question be 
now put.” 


Original Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 


3. £25,853, to complete the sum for 
Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) had only | 


a few words to say on this Vote, princi- 
pally in connection with an officer called 
the Senior Assistant Examiner. This gen- 
tleman was drawing an excellent salary 
of £900 a year ; but, according to a note 
in the Estimates, he was to receive an 
additional sum, the amount of which 
would be stated in the Appropriation 
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Account. That in itself was objection- 
able, but he had a further objection to 
urge with regard to this official, who was 
an Army examiner. The complaint 
made against these Army examiners was 
_ that, in the first place, the papers set 
| varied so much from year to year that a 
| candidate had no idea of the scope of the 
/ examination to which he had to submit 
himself. This complaint arose prin- 
cipally in regard to mathematics, 
The papers varied so much, and 
were set on such totally different 
principles, that it was absolutely im- 
possible for candidates or those who 
trained them to have even a_ general 
knowledge of the paper that would be 
set ; therefore, it became a mere chance, 
| It was not the most meritorious person 








_who succeeded, as it depended entirely 
(on the kind of paper the particular 
examiner chose to set. The difficulty 
about it was this—that the Committee 
never knew who these examiners were, 
and, therefore, those who were subjected 
to this kind of examination were unable 
to obtain any kind of redress, and it was 
difficult to attack them upon this Vote 
because the Civil Service Commissioners, 
afforded them no idea who these gentle- 
men were. He thought the Secretary of 
State for War would agree with him 
that this was a real grievance. Again, it 
was technically wrong to say of a Senior 
Assistant Examiner—‘‘ We cannot tell 
you beforehand what is to be paid to 
this gentleman, but it will all come in 
the Appropriation Account.” These 
things ought to be stated plainly on the 
Estimates, and they ought to know what 
was going to be paid. It was also 
grossly unfair that these examination 
papers and the manner in which the 
examination was conducted varied en- 
tirely year by year. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston), 
in continuation of what bad been said by 
‘the Member for Preston, said, he also 
had received several letters complaining 


about the examination papers, particularly 
the mathematical papers. The letters 


went into detail to such an extent that 
he thought the Committee would hardly 
be able to cope with them, but he wished 
to state in general terms there was very 
great dissatisfaction at the manner in 
which the examinations were conducted, 
especially with regard to the uncertain 
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character of the papers: one set of ques- 
tions one year and a very different set 
another year; one set very difficult an! 
another year very much easier, intro- 
ducing an element of uncertainty into the 
competition. He presumed the Civil 
Service Commission exercised a general 
supervision over the examiners ; but when 
complaints were publicly and generally 
made, it became the duty of Members of 
this House to draw the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to them. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, he rose to make an observation 
on this Vote, mainly because he thought 
he should have one sympathetic auditor 
in the person of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. The right 
hon. Gentleman gave them the other day 
an account of certain alterations he was 
making in the examinations of Factory 
Inspectors under the Home Office. The 
whole tendency and course of his ad- 
ministration apparently was to diminish 
the weight which was at present unfor- 
tunately given in our public examinations 
to special subjects. He recollected that 
in the course of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman said the weight attached to 
correct spelling in all our publie examina- 
tions was wholly ridiculous and wholly 
indefensible. The system of selection by 
public examination was one that was 
absolutely necessary ; it was the necessary 
alternative of the other system of patron- 
age which used to prevail, and which 
had one objection that was overwhelming. 
It made the life of the Minister who had 
to give the patronage absolutely intoler- 
able ; therefore, outof pity to unfortunate 
gentlemen sitting on the Front Bench, 
he should never advocate even the 
smallest return to the ancient system 
under which places of trust were filled 
up. But they must all admit that while 
examination was a capable machinery 
for selecting men to fill appointments in 
the Public Service and removed any sus- 
picion of jobbery, he did not believe that 
examination did much in excluding unfit 
men or including the fit men. He had 
come across, during his experience, num- 
berless examples of men who would have 
made excellent soldiers and have done 


excellent service to the country, but who, 
through some defect more of the eye than 
anything else, had not acquired the art of 
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spelling. As everyone knew, the Eng- 
lish language was supplied with no rule, 
and spelling supplied no test of in- 
tellectual capacity whatever, neverthe- 
less the Civil Service Commissioners had 
constantly kept out these unfortunate 
men, and made them go through hours of 
dictation in order to get through the ex- 
amination, a process which must have 
been a sheer waste of time. He did not 
know what Army coaches thought about 
it, but he was certain there was nothing 
that so disgusted pupils or degraded the 
whole subject of examination as the 
habit of teaching perfectly arbitrary 
symbols of unusual words. He hoped 
that so far as the Government could 
exercise any influence they would ex- 
ercise it in the direction of broadening 
the scope of the examination—that they 
would not make it more difficult, but 
would make it a better test of intellectual 
ability and capacity. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett-BanNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) was not disposed to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman, who, as he 
understood, did not view with any favour 
the system of competitive examinations 
for entrance into the Public Service, and 
did not desire it should be a test of the 
accuracy of the education which the 
candidates had received. They must 
have competitive examination in some 
way, the object, so far as the Army was 
concerned, being to test those who ap- 
peared as candidates to ascertain whether 
they had received the ordinary average 
education of a young man of their age, 
but whether they followed the best 
course in applying that test he could 
not say. He was not sure that it was 
the best course so far as the Army was 
concerned, and within the last couple of 
months he had appointed a Committee, 
on which several Members of Parliament 
and one of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners had a seat, to inquire into the 
examinations now held for admission to 
the Army. Undoubtedly the system had 
been allowed, if he might say so, to 
stumble along for many years without any 
fixed principle being laid down. As at 
present conducted, he did not say 
whether it was open to objection 
or whether it was not, but he 
thought it was time to have an 
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examination into the subject to see 
how far these examinations could be 
made to fulfil, better perhaps than they 
did now, their proper functions, which 
were, as he had said, to test the educa- 
tion of young men who offered them- 
selves as candidates. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman said he had met many a young 
man who would have made a splendid 
soldier, but was excluded for defective 
spelling. But no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman had met many young men 
equally likely to make splendid soldiers 
who were able at the age of 17 or 18 years 
of age to spell correctly, and, notwith- 
standing the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he would prefer the one who 
could spell to the one who could not. 
He believed it was a decided advantage 
to spell correctly, and he could go 
further and say that he thought reading 
and writing a useful accomplishment. 
He joined issue with the right hon. 
Gentleman, and believed they could com- 
bine the highest soldierly qualities, or 
any other, with a thorough, sound, and 
general education. Now he came to the 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) and the hon. 
Member for Kingston (Sir R. Temple), 
who stated that the papers set for the 
examination varied so much, especially 
in mathematics, that no one knew what 
sort of questions were going to be 
asked. The Committee would hardly 
believe that all the correspondence re- 
ceived by the hon. Member had reference 
to one particular case for entrance to the 
Staff College not long ago. The gentle- 
man who had been in the habit of ex- 
amining in mathematics died, and it was 
necessary to appoint a successor. The 
successor had a different system of ex- 
amination, and set papers a good deal 
higher than had been the case in 
previous years. For his part he differed 
from the hon. Member, for he did not 
think it was desirable that the papers 
should be almost identical ; if they were 
to act as a test at all a little variety 
might perhaps be admitted. In this case 
he had satisfied himself there was a very 
substantial grievance on the part of those 
who entered as candidates, especially as it 
was a subject on which they hadto obtain a 
certain number of marks to qualify. This 
was the crux of the complaint, and with 
the view of meeting this the Civil 
Service Commissioners very generously 


Mr, Campbell-Bannerman 
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reduced the number of qualifying marks, 
so that in reality the difficulty of obtain- 
ing qualifying marks on that occasion 
was the same as that which prevailed in 
previous years, and in that way any 
grievance that existed had been removed. 
With regard to the question raised as to 
the salary of the Senior Assistant Ex- 
aminer he must say he was not aware of 
it, and the attention of the Secretary to 
the Treasury, he believed, had not before 
been called to it; but now that attention 
had been called to it his right hon. 
Friend would ascertain if there was any 
substantial reason for so apparently 
anomalous a way of recompensing & 
public servant, and if there was no such 
reason it would be rectified for the 
future. 


Mr. HANBURY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had misunderstood him if he 
thought, as he seemed to have thought 
from his remarks, that he (Mr. Hanbury) 
objected to the examination papers vary- 
ing from year to year. Of course, they 
must vary, but what he objected to was 
that last year a much higher paper was 
set in mathematics than had been set in 
previous years, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted that that constituted a 
real grievance. What he was con- 
tending for was that the same standard 
should be adopted from yeur to year— 
that there should not be a great jump 
upwards in any particular year as 
was the case last year, especially 
as these were qualifying examinations, 
When this happened it was hard on the 
candidates, and what he wanted to 
secure was that when the Civil Service 
Commissioners appointed a new exa- 
miner they should have some guarantee 
that the standard should not be raised. 
He should like to get from the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the gentleman 
who had occasioned all this trouble was 
to be the examiner in future ; and, if so, 
whether the Civil Service Com- 
missioners would see that the papers 
were more fairly set. He understood 
this man was at the beginning of his 
career as an Army Examiner, and unless 
some check was put on they would have 
the same kind of grievance another 
year, 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
admitted that the standard was a little 
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high, but perhaps the examiner had 
an entire misconception of the power of 
these candidates to answer questions. 
There was no reason to suppose be would 
repeat the incident. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) trusted the Committee would not 
be drawn by the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman into a prolonged dis- 
cussion as to the merits of competitive 
examinations. His opinion was that 
spelling had been created into a fetish, 
and though no one could object to 
competitive examinations, they did object 
to their being so purely, so entirely, and 
so exclusively literary. An examination 
in horsemanship and swordsmanship he 
thought would be far more effective. 
But he rose ia order to follow up and re- 
enforce the remarks of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), 
as to the Senior Assistant Examiner. 
This was one of his traditional foes. He 
was a pluralist, and they did not know 
what his second salary was, though he 
understood the matter would be looked 
into by the Secretary to the Treasury. 
But there was a much larger matter 
arising out of the Vote. The whole 
Vote was for £40,000, and he found that 
a third of the Vote—represented by the 
sum of £13,800, with trimmings that 
were not stated—was paid to assistant 
examiners. Now, who these assistant 
examiners were, what their names were, 
what were their numbers, or what were 
their duties they were not told; there 
was not a word mentioned about any 
one of them. How could the Committee 
be justified in voting so large a sum to 
purely anonymous persons? In a 
former part of the Vote the name of a 
humble charwoman was given, and he 
could not understand the justification of 
voting £13,000 without knowing who 
was to get it. There was a danger in 
omitting names. It was a reproach, he 
believed, justly addressed to the system 
of competitive examination that it had 
bred a number of “crammers,” whose 
business it was to fill young men with a 
certain amount of knowledge which they 
immediately afterwards lost altogether. 
In order to avoid the very great 
danger of these crammers coming into 
undesirable contact with the examiners, 
it was essential that the latter should be 
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men of character, and men whose names 
were published. The Committee ought 
to know who the examiners were, or, 
at least, how many of them there were, 
and what salaries they got. Another 
objection he had to the Vote was that 
part of it went in grants to existing 
public servants, not one of whom was 
named. What a vista of pluralism this 
opened up. He trusted that the Secretary 
to the Treasury would, at least, state how 
the Vote was allocated, and what each 
salary amounted to. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool 
Scotland) remarked that the manner in 
which Civil Service examinations were 
conducted was a subject which interested 
tens of thousands of young men who had 
no capital and no means or position 
except those which were awarded to 
them by their ability and knowledge. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J 
Balfour) had been right in putting in a 
general objection to the too prudent 
superstition, which was borrowed, to a 
certain extent, from the example of 
China, that competitive examination was 
to be regarded as the best means of find- 
ing out the talents of those who were 
examined. He thought, however, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not been 
quite happy in the subject he had 
selected. It was quite evident that menin 
all classes of life had shown an incurable 
incapacity to spell correctly. M. Thiers 
was never able to spell the word 
academie, and always insisted on putting 
in two e’s. There had been instances in 
military history of some of the ablest 
Generals being unable to spell the com- 
monest words, and he believed the Duke 
of Wellington was never strong in his 
orthography. He thought the present 
method of conducting Civil Service 
examinations was open to much graver 
charges. He felt some difficulty in say- 
ing it in the presence of the gentle- 
man who was then acting as Chairman, 
[Mr. Rosy was temporarily occupying 
the Chair] and who was the author of 
the best Latin Grammar ever published ; 
but the Civil Service examinations set 
the seal on the superstition that Latin 
and Greek were necessary for every man 
and every class, He was glad to 
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say we had got a little beyond the time 
when Greek and Latin scholarship was 
the only form of scholarly reputa- 
tion that was recognised, and was the 
best means of getting as high as the 
Episcopal Bench. The superstition, 
however, still remained, and he thought 
the Civil Service examinations set the 
seal upon it. A further objection to 
them was that they trained the memory 
to the detriment of any intellectual 
faculty. In his early days he intended to 
go in for a Civil Service examination, 
and he used to read very carefully the 
Civil Service papers, so that he knew 
something about them. He agreed with 
the criticism that had been passed upon 
the examinations by many eminent men, 
that questions which really were test of 
memory some of the most highly edu- 
cated literary men were unable to answer. 
In his opinion, a good deal more atten- 
tion ought to be paid by the Civil 
Service Commissioners to the training of 
habits of observation. He agreed with the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) that a soldier was not a 


worse soldier for being unable to spell | 


correctly. At the same time, the right 
hon. Gentleman knew very well that in 
these days war was a matter of science, 
and that intellectual powers were of far 
greater importance than physical capacity. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Lynn Regis (Mr. Gibson Bowles) that 
the “ crammer ” was to a large extent an 
abnormal growth of the present system 
of Civil Service examinations. One of 
the reasons why the “crammer,” or 
“grinder,” had succeeded so well was 
that his methods of education were so 
unconventional and so scientific that 
people could learn more from him in a 
year than they could learn in a public 
school in three or four years. A former 
Member of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Walter Wren, one of the ablest men he 


(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) ever met, and one | 
of the most successful grinders, was an | 
admirable teacher. At the same time, | 


the system of stuffing men in much the 
manner as a Strasburg goose was stuffed 
for the market was a very bad form of 


intellectual training. He rather disagreed | 
with the hon. Gentleman who raised the | 


question, as he (Mr. O’Connor) thought 
it most desirable that the examination 
papers should, as far as possible, be 
different from year to year, so that the 


Mr. T. P. O’ Connor 
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idiosyneracies of the examiners might 
not become familiar to the “ grinders,” 
His great point, however, was the 
desirability of disestablishing Greek and 
Latin from the absurd supremacy which 
they at present held in the education of 
the country. He hoped that the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, before the Vote 
came on in another Session, would devote 
some consideration to the question whe- 
ther it would be possible to make the 
Civil Service Examiners bring the ex- 
amination more into accord with modern 
ideas. 


Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) 
asked whether, as the Civil Service Ex- 
aminers examined for the Indian as well 
as the British Service, they got any pay 
from the Indian Government? He 
further wished to know who received the 
£5,000 that was down for bonuses ? 
| Tue SECRETARY To THe TREA- 
| SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 


| In reply to the question that has just 


| been put to me, I have to say that the 
India Office pays its proportion of the 
| cost of the examinations. I am not now 
lina position to reply as to the bonuses ; 
| but I shall be happy to do so upon the 
|Report. The hon, Member for the Scot- 
land Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor) has made a most interesting 
speech on the general question ; but I 
am sure that at this late hour, and in 
view of the great pressure to which we 
are subjected, he will not expect me to 
reply at any length. I can only promise 
to consider what he has said, and to see 
whether any of the proposals he has 
made can be adopted with advantage to 
the country. I rose principally to 
answer my hon. Friend the Member fer 
Lynn Regis (Mr. Gibson Bowles). As 
to the money voted in a lump sum, it is 
impossible to give the details of the ex- 
penditure, because the amount is put on 
the Estimates long before the examiners 
have been chosen. The assistant ex- 
aminers vary from year to year, and even 
during the year, so that it is quite im- 
possible to put down the names and the 
amounts received by each person. 
With respect to those who are officers 
|in Public Departments, their names will 
appear in the Appropriation Accounts, and 
it is not possible to give them in the Esti- 
mates. With respect to the names of all 
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the examiners, they appear in the Annual 
Reports of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, being, however, published after 
the event. That is all the information I 
can give in reply to the questions put to 
me. 

GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, he agreed with most 
that had fallen from the hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division (Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor), and urged that the examina- 
tions should be of a practical character. 
Many of the questions put were of an 
absolutely useless character. They 
could not show whether the person 
examined had any practical knowledge 
of the subject, but were merely catch 
questions to see whether he had learnt 
certain things by rote. The conduct of 
the examinations was a matter which 
deserved attention. On a recent occasion, 
in an Army examination, one of the ex- 
aminers had a very bad cold ; and, as 
he was the person who had to conduct 
the dictation, very few of the young men 
present,except those who were close to him, 
wereable to hear what was read out. Some 
attention should be given to physical as 
well as intellectual qualifications for a 
position in the Army; and he thought 
the candidates ought not to have to learn 
a lot of subjects which would be of no use 
to them. He could not conceive what was 
the use of higher mathematics to the 
general run of Staff officers. The 
Jesuits, who were the best teachers in 
the world, studied the capabilities of 
their students, and trained them to excel 
in one thing or another, The Army 
authorities, on the other hand, said that 
unless the candidates excelled in every- 
thing they were of no use. It would be 
far better, in his opinion, to adopt the 
system of the Jesuits, and employ men 
some of whom excelled in one thing and 
some in another. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.) said, his attention had been 
called to a practical point, in regard to 
which candidates for minor appointments 
in the Post Office were subjected to con- 
siderable hardship. A short time ago he 


received a letter from a man who desired 
to compete for an appointment in the 
Leicester Post Office, and who wrote 
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one of the best hands he ever saw. This 
man obtained a nomination, but he sub- 
sequently wrote to say he had been 
rejected in handwriting. He (Mr. 
Powell Williams) thought that a man 
who rejected that handwriting would 
have rejected the “ handwriting on the 
wall.” On asking why the handwriting 
was objected to, the candidate was 
told that the style was not good, and 
that the Post Office Authorities required 
a more commercial style. If there was 
any particular style of handwriting 
which the Civil Service Commissioners 
required for such appointments, effective 
steps ought to be taken in order to bring 
to the notice of those who sought the 
appointments what kind of handwriting 
was likely to satisfy the examiners. 
He should like to know whether 
it was the fact that literary examina- 
tions were imposed upon persons who 
were employed as charwomen in 
the House of Commons; and, if so, 
what kind of examinations they were ? 
Were they examined in the broom or 
what? As to the subject referred to by 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), and about which a very 
interesting speech had been delivered by 
the Member for the Scotland Division, 
he thought a great deal too much stress 
had been laid on these examinations, 
Unquestionably, the great defect was 
that they never tested the judgment and 
tact of the person who was subject to 
them. He thought that if the examina- 
tions were better addressed to the objects 
which the Public Departments set 
before them—that of obtaining men of 
capacity, and not simply men of know- 
ledge—it would be better for the Publie 
Service. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
wished to understand whether not only 
the Army examinations, but the whole 
of the examinations under the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Service Commissioners should 
be made the subject of inquiry and con- 
sideration on the part of the Government. 
He thought it was quite clear that there 
was a bond fide conviction prevailing 
with tolerable unanimity in all quarters 
that something was decidedly wrong in 
connection with the bulk of these exami- 
nations. The complaint was generally 
made that the examiners, for the most 
part, set themselves to find out not what 
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the competitor knew, but, if possible, 
what he did not know. The consequence 
was that very often the result of an 
examination was that the best men were 
kept out of the Service. Probably no 
system could be devised which would be 
entirely free from serious objection, but 
he hoped the Government woald endea- 
vour to arrive at some satisfactory 
solution of the question. 


Vote agreed to. 


4. £33,467, to complete the sum for 
Exchequer and Audit Department. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN asked 
when Progress was to be reported, as he 
understood that the Sitting was to close 


at 7, and that Report of Supply had | 


to be taken. 


Srr W. HARCOURT: We will 
move to report Progress at about half- 
past 6, 


Vote agreed to. 


5. £3,353, to complete the sum for 
Friendly Societies Registry. 


Mr. HANBURY said, the Registrar, 


in his last Report on this Vote, made | 


some remarks in regard to the inadequate 
way in which the accounts of the sur- 
veyors were sent in. They all knew 
there had recently been some gross cases 
of loss in connection with funds of this 
description—poor people, unfortunately, 
losing the accumulations of years. Well, 
so far as he could recollect, the Chief 
Registrar said that the law enforcing 
on these different surveyors an account 
of their annual receipts and payments 


should be more stringently carried out. | 
As a matter of fact, there had) 
been very few prosecutions for neglect- | 


ing to carry out these duties; 
and he thought it important, looking at 
the class of persons who invested their 
savings in this way, that the Govern- 
ment should insist upon proper accounts 
being rendered. He should like to know 
whether anything had been done to carry 
out the wishes of the Registrar. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 6asaid, that 
under Sub-head B he saw an item for 
cost of prosecutions contemplated. He 
did not understand what that meant. 
Were the prosecutions referred to settled, 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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or wis it meant that they would probably 
take place ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that pro- 
vision had to be made in the Estimates 
for prosecutions which might be ex- 
pected during the year. 

GenERAL GOLDSWORTHY said, 
he hoped the Government would take 
steps not only to see that proper accounts 
were rendered, but that the funds which 
were stated to be in existence really were 
in existence. It was a frightful thing 
for some of these old people, who had 
been putting by money all their lives, to 
find when they reached old age that 
every penny of it had evaporated, and in 
a Society bearing the Government stamp. 
| These Societies with the Government 
stamp were like patent medicines. People 
imagined that they were guaranteed by 
Government, and that they must be of 
the very best kind. He trusted that in 
future the poorer classes would be 
assured that if they invested in these 
Societies the benefits announced could 
be afforded by the subscriptions, and that 
the subscriptions would not be improperly 
made away with. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he thought that before any Society 
could place itself under the. State there 
should be full inquiry into all its 
/methods. He did not know whether 
particular Society about which there had 
| been a great deal of discussion lately 


| ede 
| came under this Vote—— 


Mr. ASQUITH: No. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the danger 
| would be greater than ever if Societies 
such as that could obtain the imprimatur 
of the State. He wished to know pre- 
cisely what steps were taken to ascertain, 
| before these Societies were passed by the 
Registrar, whether or not they were con- 
ducted with regularity? So far as the 
old Societies were concerned, there was 
every reason to believe that they regarded 
the intervention of the State as a great 
boon, provided it were not carried too far. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
said, the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite had raised rather a large ques- 
tion ; but he (Mr. Bolton) desired only 
to make one observation upon it. The 
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certificate which was given to the 
Societies was hardly sufficiently clear to 
show that it did not warrant or guarantee 
the Society—that it did not give any 
Government sanction or recommendation 
—but merely certified that certain legal 
formalities had been complied with. The 
result was that frequently an unsatis- 
factory Society got a sort of hall-mark, 
and through being registered secured sub- 
scriptions which it would not otherwise 
obtain. If the Government would consider 
the desirability of making the certificate 
perfectly clear in the direction he had 
indicated it would be doing a service to 
a large class of persons who were much 
misled in this matter. 


Sim W. HARCOURT: I cannot 
agree that the Friendly Societies would 
look with any favour on Government 
intervention. I have recently had a 
great deal to do with some of these 
Societies—including the most powerful 
—and I can assure the Committee that 
there is nothing they object to more than 
Government interference. Some of 
these great organisations, which in 
former days were lavishly conducted, 
found the necessity of introducing 
reforms. They introduced those reforms, 
and are now on a sound foundation. 
That was a spirit which ought to be 
encouraged, and which ought not to be 
interfered with. With regard to new 
Societies, I believe that where a 
certificate is given there is a certain 
inquiry as to whether the rules are 
reasonable and the tables are fair; but 
it cannot be understood, nor has it been 
the fact, that that constitutes a 
guarantee of solvency to the Society. 
There may be cases in which, through 
the carelessness with which the Societies 
are conducted, the certificate becomes 
perfectly illusory. That is the state of 
the case. I confess that, so far as I am 
able to understand the subject, I am not 
disposed to place the State in any way 


in the position of guarantor of 
the solvency of these Societies. 
We must, to a great extent, trust 


to the prudence and self-reliance of 
the Societies themselves as the 


best security for their soundness. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had quite misunderstood 
him if he thought that he (Mr. Lowther) 
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had suggested that established Societies, 
like the Oddfellows and the Foresters, 
which had millions in their cotfers, should 
be subjected to Government interference. 
On the contrary, he had frequently 
strongly denounced all attemps to inter- 
fere with the work of these Societies by 
the State. What he had intended to 
convey was that before the Government 
allowed any organisation whose solvency 
would not be a matter of certainty to 
shelter itself under the wgis of an official 
audit, an inquiry ought to be made as to 
its character. They knew all about the 
old Societies, and the less they interfered 
with them the better. Far be it from 
him to suggest that they should incur 
any responsibility in the matter. He 
agreed that no meddlesome officialism 
should be applied to the old Societies, 
but he thought they ought not to lend 
facilities through a Vote of this kind to 
any institution which could not prove 
itself to be of a thoroughly sound 
character. 


*Sr J. T. HIBBERT said, the 
Registrar had, under the Act of Parlia- 
ment, certain specified duties to per- 
form. Societies were not bound to go to 
the Registrar. They were not compelled 
to be registered; but if any Society 
wished to have the signature of the 
Registrar it would goto him and hand in 
a copy of its regulations and its scale of 
payments, and if the Registrar was 
satisfied he gave a certificate. But he 
did not give a guarantee in any way. 
That certificate was a great advantage, 
and, so far, the Registrar did good 
service. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: If the Society 
is a sound one. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that if it 
was not sound the Registrar did not 
give a certificate. He saw their rules 
and regulations and their scale of pay- 
ments ; and if he found that they were 
not satisfactory he declined to give a 
certificate. He agreed with everything 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
had said as to the necessity of protecting 
the poor investor. They knew how mucb 
loss had occurred throughout the country 
in consequence of Friendly Societies 
becoming insolvent and breaking Uupe 
He should be glad if there were 
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some system, either county or general, 
by which poor people could invest their 
savings with safety. All the great 
Friendly Societies, it was hoped, were 
now on a sound footing. They were 
doing immense service in the country by 
enabling people to depend upon them- 
selves ; and he thought that Parliament 
ought to see that these institutions were 
made as far as possible a protection 
to the poor people. With regard to pro- 
secutions in 1892, there were 23, and 
money was taken for prosecutions to 
come on. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, the whole 
system existed under an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed by the Government of which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
been a Member; and if it were to be 
changed it could only be done by Act of 
Parliament. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had said that a certifi- 
cate was given if the Society was a 
sound one, but otherwise that the certifi- 
cate was refused. He did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman meant that. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the 
certificate was given if the calculations 
and scales of the Society were based on 
sound principles. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON : That is to 
say, if the Society complies with the Act 
of Parliament. 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT: Yes. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON: If it is in 
conformity with the Act of Parliament. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes. The 
certificate was given on the understand- 
ing that it did not imply more than that. 
It was a guarantee that the Society had 
complied with certain provisions of the 
Act of Parliament. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT said, that an obser- 
vation which had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman on the Front Opposition 
Bench (Mr. J. Lowther) was calculated 
to give a false impression. There was no 
real audit of a Society’ accounts at all by 
the Registrar. The Societies had to 
render certain annual accounts, but as to 
exumination of them nothing but of the 
most casual character took place. There 
was no audit that could prevent fraud un- 


Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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less the fraud was of the most glaring 


character. He would point out to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
matter might be dealt with by a clause 
similar to one in the Savings Banks Act, 
1890, which provided that a certificate 
under that Act should not be considered as 
giving any guarantee to the depositors. It 
had been customary for some of those insti- 
tutions to use the Royal Arms at the head 
of their announcements, or to say “ Certi- 
fied by Act of Parliament,” but this 
was ended by the Savings Bank Act, 
These things were calculated to produce 
misapprehension, The great secret of 
the success of the Friendly Societies 
which had sprung from the working 
classes was that they were conducted by 
the people themselves, and anything 
which would tend to introduce anything 
like State control would be prejudicial. 


Vote agreed to. 

6. £9,917, to complete the sum for 
Lunacy Commission, England. 

7. £84, to complete the sum for the 
Mint, including Coinage. 

8. £8,043, to complete the sum for 
National Debt Office. 

9. £12,042, to complete the sum for 
Public Record Office. 

Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 

SUPPLY.—REPORT. 

Resolutions [8th September] reported. 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass II. 

Mr. T.W. RUSSELL wished to know, 
several Irish 
to return to 


convenience of 
who 


for the 
Members 
England to take part in the discussion 
of the Irish Votes, when those Votes 
would be taken ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
On Thursday. 

1. “That a sum, not exceeding £25,680, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of Her Mrijesty's 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, including 
certain Expenses connected with Emigration. 


wished 
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2. “That a sum, not exceeding £7,533, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to. complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of Her Majesty's 
Most Honourable Privy Council and for 
Quarantine Expenses.” 

3. “ That a sum, not exceeding £108,090, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade and Subordinate Depart- 
ments.” 

4. “That a sum, not exceeding £16, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for meeting the 
Deficiency of Income from Fees, &c. for the 
requirements of the Board of Trade, under the 
Bankruptcy Acts, 1883 and 1890, and *‘ The 
Companies (Winding-up) Act, 1890,” 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, it might 
be in the recollection of the House that 
at the commencement of this year he 
had asked a question with reference to a 
subject which was of very great interest 
toa large class of poor people throughout 
the country. An article published in 
The Daily Chronicle on January 17 
last contained this statement— 

“ There is reason to believe that the Board of 
Trade has been creating, without anybody ex- 
cept its oppressed victims knowing of it, a new, 
and we do not hesitate to say, abominable in- 
dustry in this country to the grievous oppres- 
sion of the poorer classes. It is that of the 
speculative debt collector, who buys a bank- 
rupt’s book debts from the Board of Trade, and 
then fastens like a vampire on the wretched 
debtors, persecuting them, even though they be 
struggling in the direst poverty, with every 
engine of extortion known to the law.” 

That was very strong language, but it 
was not stronger than the traffic in small 
book debts deserved. This traffic arose 
in connection with the realisation of assets 
by Official Receivers, and it had been 
carried on to a considerable extent, 
especially in the County Courts which 
had bankruptey jurisdiction. The 
Official Receivers, after collecting the 
good debts of estates, put the very 
doubtful and bad debts together and 
sold them for what they would fetch. 
The result was that debt collectors and 
persons doing work in the County Courts 
found it worth their while to buy 
these parcels of book debts, having 
more than ordinary facilities for en- 
forcing payment. He had in his possession 
particulars of several such cases. In one 
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case—that of Marianne Deune, of Ponty- 
pool—book debts amounting to £800 
were sold by the Official Receiver to the 
highest bidder for 40s., and no less a sum 
than £400 had been screwed out of the 
unfortunate debtors, many of whom were 
ina state of great poverty. Even up to this 
date defendants were constantly being 
brought up for judgment and summonses 
and executions were being taken out. He 
was supplied with other cases. In one 
ease the assignee of the debt sued for 
£9 7s. 6d., in which he got an order for 
4s.a month, involving 15s. poundage, the 
defendant being an unfortunate widow. 
In another case the judgment was given 
in 1883 for £8 3s. 5d.,on which an order 
was made for 5s. a month—f£2 12s. 3d. 
had been paid into Court. There were 
some costs and expenses, and the amount 
ordered to be levied was £5 7s. 6d, 
Execution had been issued. In another 
case the sum of £13 13s. 7d. was 
ordered to be paid by 4s. a month, and 
the poundage fees were one guinea, 
The latest judgment he had was in 
February, 1893. His correspondent 
described this as “a nefarious traffic,” 
and he had extracts from the local 
papers which expressed themselves 
in the strongest language on the matter, 
Only on the previous evening he had a con- 
versation with a distinguished County 
Court Judge in the South of England on 
the subject, and that gentleman told him 
that the practice was simply abominable, 
and that he did what he could to mitigate 
it by refusing to issue execution, or by 
spreading payments over a considerable 
period. Steps ought to be taken to alter 
the law in order to prevent Official 
Receivers selling book debts which 
ought to be wiped off as bad, and which 
would be treated thus by any respectable 
trader. The Official Receiver, of course, 
was in a difficult position. Unless he 
had distinct authority from headquarters 
to the contrary, he might consider it 
to be his duty to sell book debts in 
parcels, and so lay a foundation for 
this iniquitous system of extortion. 
The Daily Chronicle had gone into 
this matter at length, and in the article 
which he had mentioned referred to the 
sale of book debts for very small sums, 
for instance, of £50 for £1, and concluded 
as follows :— 


“ We cannot believe that the House of Com- 
mons will approve of the Board of Trade 
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selling their right of suing for an assigned debt | wound up, and 722 were wound up with- 
due to a bankrupt estate to the usurious sharks | oy ¢ any superintendence at all. The 
who make it their trade to grind the faces of | _ . di f th Steg 

the poor, and who buy that right at a price so | WINGINg Up oO these companies involved 
low that it gives them almost illimitable powers |@ loss of £24,000,000. Of these com- 
of torment and persecution.” ‘panies 111 had been in existence for 
He did not complain of individual three years, 50 for two years, and 24 for 
Official Receivers in this matter— | one year only, The Inspector General 
he complained of the system, His | stated that in uo single case was the 








object in bringing the matter to the 
attention of the President of the Board of 
Trade was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man might look into it carefully. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
obtain a Return from the County Courts | 
throughout the country—showing (1), 
the number of sales of book debts by the 
Official Receivers in Bankruptey ; (2), 
the amount of the debts sold; (3), the 
sums realised by the sales ; and (4), the | 
amounts by which dividends had been | 
increased by such transactions. If such 
a Return was procured, it would satisfy 
the right hon. Gentleman of the sub- 
stantial character of the grievance to 
which his attention was now being 
directed. The right hon. Gentleman 
would then, no doubt, see the necessity 
of taking strong action to prevent this 
sort of thing in the future. There was 
another point to which he wished to call 
attention—namely, the question of the offi- 
cial residences of the Official Receivers. 
The Official Receivers did not always 
have offices in the districts in which 
they acted, the consequence being that 
persons sometimes had to go a long way 
to wait on them for the purpose of 
giving information as to the state of their 
affairs. In one case a person living in | 
the Tunbridge Wells district had to 
attend, not at Tunbridge Wells to give | 
information, but at an office near London 
Bridge. ‘This was an unfortunate man | 
earning 15s. or 16s. a week, and it was | 
hard upon him to have to go up to| 
Loudon instead of to Tunbridge Wells. | 

Mr. HANBURY said, that as this | 


was the first occasion on which the Votes | 


had been increased by any payment on | 





failure of one of these Companies brought 
about by any ordinary misfortune such 
as might attend a private trader. In 
every case the disaster was due either to 
mismanagement, or the promotion of 
illusury objects. He thought the time 
had come when the Board of Trade 
should be able to exercise more super- 


| vision over these swindling companies, 


Of course, the loss of £24,000,000 in one 
year must be bad for trade, and he hoped 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Mundella) would be able to intro- 
duce next Session a Bill for increasing 
his powers on the subject. Under Clause 
56 of the Companies Act the right hon. 
Gentleman could appoint Inspectors and 
examine into and report upon a company 
at the request of one-fifth of the share- 
holders. He was afraid that was too 
large a number to require to combine to- 
gether in order to bring the power into 
operation. 


Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) said, that at the beginning of 
the year he asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Mundella) whethe- his atten- 
tion had been called to the registration 
of debenture bonds created by fraudulent 
and insolvent Companies. The right hon. 
Gentleman replied that the LordChancellor 


| (Lord Herschell) was giving his favour- 


able attention to the question. Months 


| elapsed, and he (Mr. Barrow) called the 


attention of the Attorney General (Sir 
C. Russell) to it. The Attorney General 
promised that the Lord Chancellor would 
consider the subject with a view to 
legislation. Had any action been 
taken ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 


account of the Act of 1890 dealing with or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
the winding-up of companies, he wished Brightside) : With respect to the first 
to direct the attention of the President | complaint made by the hon. Member for 
of the Board of Trade to the Report of | North St. Pancras (Mr. T. H. Bolton), 
the Inspector General of Joint Stock my attention was called to the article in 
Companies, which disclosed somestartling | The Daily Chronicle in January last 
facts. It was shown that in one year about the sale of debts. The question 
120 companies were wound up by the | was investigated, and the result of the 
order of the Court, 32 were voluntarily | investigation was to satisfy me that there 


Mr. T. H. Bolton 
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was a class of men who exercised their 
ealling in such a way as to inflict the 
greatest possible hardship upon poor 
people. As a result, I, in February last, 
caused a Circular to be issued to all the 
Official Receivers of the country calling 
their attention to the practice of selling 
debts, and requesting that it should not 
be carried out as it had been; that no 
debts should be sold by public auction 
unless where they were assigned as part 
of a going business; that in no case 
should any debts be transferred unti) all 
reasonable facilities had been afforded for 
the settlement of the claim; and that 
special notice should be given to the 
Department of all sales to second parties 
before they were actually effected. The 
result is that, so far as estates in bank- 
ruptey are concerned, I believe the system 
has been brought into discredit. The 
eases quoted by the hon. Gentleman are 
all cases relating to last year. I have 
consulted with the Chief Inspector and 
the principal Official Receivers, and find 
that they have acted upon my Circular. 
I am informed that the whole system 
has been gradually brought into discredit, 
and the trade has been gradually cut out. 
Only the other day a professional debt 
collector summoned a poor person for a 
small amount, and the Judge made an 
order for the payment of Id. a month, 
the first 1d. to be paid six years hence. 
It is so well understood by the County 
Court Judges that the system results in 
hardship that they are endeavouring as 
far as they possibly can to put an end to 
it. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON : Will you give 
a Return on the subject ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: No; I cannot 
give a Return, because it is impossible to 
go into old estates. I may point out 
that though officials in bankruptey may 
do all they can to put a stop to this 
practice there is nothing to prevent 
private persons, especially medical men 
and others, selling their book debts at a 
low price. The County Court Judges 
are the persons who can most effectually 
check the practice, and they are doing 
so. With respect to the Official Receiver 
having an office at Tunbridge Wells, it 
was found that in that district it was 
more convenient to solicitors, clients, and 
everybody that the office should be near 
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London Bridge Station. It would cost 
a great deal more to send a solicitor to 
Tunbridge Wells than to bring a bank- 
rupt, of which there are very few in that 
district, to London. That is the sole 
reason why the present system has been 
adopted with respect to the Report of 
the Chief Inspector; no doubt a very 
scandalous state of things has been 
disclosed. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Hanbury) must, however, remember 
that the Act was only passed in 1889, 
and that it had only had one year’s trial 
before the Report was presented. It 
was one of the most stringent Acts ever 
passed by this House, and it has been 
very strictly put into operation during 
the past year. Numbers of prosecutions 
have taken place, some of which have 
not had satisfactory results. Some of 
them have cost the Treasury thousands 
of pounds, and the Judges have been 
very reluctant indeed to enforce the full 
provisions of the Act. I am quite sure 
that there has been no neglect on the 
part of the Official Receivers. The only 
complaint I have heard is that the Official 
Receivers are only too anxious to prose- 
cute, and I constantly hear statements 
that they are prosecuting people. The 
hon. Gentleman asks me whether I can 
recommend an alteration of the Penal 
Law with the object of putting down 
fraudulent trading. I believe that the 
Act is making fraudulent trading at pre- 
sent as difficult as possible. It has only 
been about 18 months in operation, and 
has hardly had a fair trial yet. A most 
able Departmental Committee looked into 
the whole administration of the Depart- 
ment a short time ago, and they have 
reported that all is being done that can 
be done. With regard to the question 
of Debenture Bonds raised by my hon. 
Friend behind me (Mr. Barrow), I have 
brought the matter before the Lord 
Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor has 
not seen his way to introduce a Bill to 
regulate the registration of all the De- 
benture Bonds that may be issued, as he 
assures me such a measure would be very 
contentious. 


Mr. BARROW: That is not my 


case. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I should be very 
happy if the hon. Gentleman will put his 
ease on paper, and bring it before the 
Lord Chancellor himself. 
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*Sir A. ROLLIT said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Bermondsey (Mr. 
Barrow) had brought forward a very im- 
portant subject, and one which was hardly 
likely to be so difficult to deal with as 
was indicated by the President of the | 
Board of Trade. Indeed, the Bills of 
Sale Bill, which had come down from 
the Upper House, would have afforded 
an opportunity of dealing with the sub- 
ject if that measure had not been aban- | 
doned, and he had himself handed in | 
Amendments with that object. He 
trusted that at an early date the_ 
matter would be dealt with. He wished 
to express to the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Mundella) the very general | 
feeling that there had been too great a 
growth of officialism and centralisation 
in reference to the administration of the 
Winding-up and Bankruptcy Acts. 
That feeling was general in com- 
mercial! circles, and it was also largely 
expressed in legal circles. Whilst 
he accepted the principles of the, 
Act of 1883, and even more those of 
his own Act of 1890, he thought it most 
desirable that the administration of those 
Acts should not take the direction of too 
much officialism and centralisation if this 
could possibly beavoided. He had heard of 
instances in which compositions of a large 
amount had been refused, with the result 
that a very small dividend had been ulti- 
mately obtained. He hoped the subject | 
was one which would receive the atten- 
tion of the Board of Trade, and that as | 
much concession as possible would be 
made to public feeling with regard to it. 
While the Insolvency Laws had been 
well administered recently, there was one 
gap which might well be filled with 
reference to the administration of estates 
by deeds of arrangement. Such deeds 
were now public under the Registration 





Acts. At the present time one dis- 
sentient creditor could by insisting 
upon payment of 20s. in the £1, 


either secure a preference for himself or 
prevent an arrangement; and this was 
the difficulty which it was desired to deal 
with. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- | 
tleman would seek an early opportunity | 
of securing by legislation, at the instance | 
either of the Department or of some | 
private Member, with the help of the 
Department, the removal of this mischief. | 





Resolutions agreed to. 
| 
| 
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BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Lords Amendment to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 4) BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL, 
(No, 454.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment ; to be read the third 
time upon Monday next. 


VACCINATION (PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS), 


Return [presented 8th September] to 
be printed. [No. 412.] 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
No. 1286 (Russia) and 1287 (China) [by 


| Command ] ; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
No. 301 (Spain) [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. R.G. WEBSTER(St. Pancras, E.) 
asked how it was that the Report of the 
Colonial Office Vote had been taken at 
half-past 6, when it had been arranged 
that it should be taken at 7 ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I am in the 
unfortunate position of the man who 
desired to please everybody. It was 
certainly the intention to continue Com- 
mittee of Supply until 7 o'clock ; but an 
appeal was made by the Leader of the 
Opposition and the Member for West 
Birmingham that we should close the 
Committee earlier, in order to take Report 
of Supply. I had totally forgotten the 
other arrangements, and I am very sorry 
if the hon. Member has been put to any 
disadvantage in consequence. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at ten minutes after 
Seven o'clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 11th September 1893. 





The Lord Kensington—Chosen Speaker 
in the absence of the Lord Chancellor 
and the Lords Commissioners. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorp DENMAN asked whether the 
Second Reading of the Bill for the Better 
Government of Ireland, having been 
passed after 12 o’clock on Friday night, 
the postponement of it would date from 
that day or from Saturday ; because, if 
from Saturday, it would be impossible for 
it to be read a second time “ that day six 
months”? He, therefore, wished it should 
be known that the postponement would, 
in the circumstances, be until the follow- 
ing Monday, the 12th March. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBer_eyr) : I really do not know what 


, day it dates from, but it is wholly imma- 


terial. It makes no difference what day 


it is. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XXXIX. con- 
sidered (according to Order), and dispensed 
with for this day’s Sitting. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL [u.1.} 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp DEN MAN, in moving the Second 
Reading, said, that in view of the unfair 
opposition which had been made out of 
doors to this Bill, he thought it would be 
an excellent thing if it were carried in 
their Lordships’ House, and submitted to 
the opinion of the other House at the next 
meeting of Parliament. He begged, 


therefore, to move that the Bill be now 
read a second time, so that, with the 
suspension of the Standing Orders in its 
favour, it might be passed through all its 
stages in that House. 


[rourTH sERIEs. } 
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Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*,.” 
—( The Lord Denman.) 


On Question, resolved in the negative. 


LAND JUDGES COURT (IRELAND). 


Lorp ARDILAUN moved— 


“That the Return moved for on the 8th 
August, 1890, relating to proceedings in the 
Land Jadges Court in Ireland (in continuation 
of House of Lords Parliamentary Paper No. 249, 
of Session 1888) be presented to the House, not- 
withstanding that some slight alterations in the 
form of the Order have been found to be neces- 
sary.” 

He believed that the Motion was un- 
opposed. 


Lorp ACTON said, the Return moved 
for would be got ready immediately. 


Motion agreed to. 


CAVALRY BARRACKS AT WINDSOR. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Eart or ARRAN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether there was any truth in the 
rumour that the General Officer com- 
manding the Home District had reported 
that the Cavalry Barracks at Windsor 
were unfit for occupation ; whether the 
Government expert and the principal 
medical officer had reported in the same 
sense ; and whether, in consequence of 
these Reports, it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to remedy at once 
the evils complained of; and whether 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
would lay on the Table all the Reports 
and Correspondence connected with the 
matter? He said that, in the short interval 
between the Division ou the Government 
of Treland Bill on Friday, and the 
Adjournment of the House, certain 
information having been given him with 
reference to the state of these barracks, 
he had had but a few minutes to put 
down the question in a somewhat uncer- 
tainform. More specific information had 
since reached him, of a character so 
remarkable that he should have liked to 
have had the opportunity of speaking to 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
upon the matter before bringing it to 
the attention of the House. As,. how- 
ever, it would be inconvenient for the 
noble Lord to be present to-morrow, he 
must put the question. Owing to con- 
stant complaints of the insanitary 
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condition of these barracks, an expert 
officer (Captain Tindall) was sent to 
Windsor to report upon them. On the 
8rd August be reported that all the 
drains were in a very foul state, that 
there was no proper system of ventila- 
tion, and the principal latrines were little 
better than cesspools, emitting their 
putrid contents into wells. The whole 
place stank in a most abominable manner, 
and money spent on works would be 
thrown away. On the 23rd August the 
principal medical officer reported, amongst 
other things, that the barracks were 
so bad as to be unfit for occupation. 
That appeared to him to be an unsatis- 
factory state of things. Then a subse- 
quent Report was received from Captain 
Tindall on the 29th August, to the effect 
that the foul smells complained of were 
owing to an escape of “gas.” It was 
very remarkable that an expert, well 
versed in such matters, should make so 
strong a Report in the first instance and 
one so very minimised three weeks 
afterwards. The only way to reconcile 
the two Reports was to suppose that in 
writing “gas” Captain Tindall had 
omitted the word “ sewer,” for of course 
it was easy to distinguish between the 
smell from an escape of illuminating gas 
and that proceeding from drains. Another 
strong fact was that the medical 
officer bad reported that the barracks 
were “ unfit for occupation.” Further, in 
December, 1892, he believed that the 
General Officer commanding the Home 
District drew up a very strong Report 
on the condition of the barracks ; but no 
notice was taken of it, nor any move 
made in the matter until August last. 
During the short time the Royal Horse 
Guards were at Windsor, before they 
went to Pirbright, on their way to New- 
bridge, two cases of illness occurred, one 
patient having to be sent away, owing, it 
was believed, to the bad smells; and in 
the other case, which ended fatally, the 
patient showed strong symptoms of en- 
teric fever. He remembered a similar 
ease occurring at Dublin, where the 
Royal Barracks were pronounced to be 
in an unsanitary condition. Nothing, 
however, was done in the matter, although 
men and officers were dying every year, 
and it was only when, presumably, it 
became convenient to put the matter 
into the Estimates that a very bad 
report of them was sent in, and the 


The Earl of Arran 
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Headquarters Staff was moved out at 
24 hours’ notice, and it was stated that 
it would be at the risk of their lives to 
return. Having put the facts he had 
mentioned before the noble Lord, he 
begged to put the question. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Sanpuvrst) 
said, he quite recognised the public spirit 
which had prompted the question, and the 
friendly toue in which his noble Friend had 
couched his observations. A snort time 
ago a question was asked of Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman in the House of Com- 
mons, and, in reply, he quoted the 
Report of Mr. Tindall, who was not a 
military officer, but an expert in sanitary 
matters, and stated that several Reports 
had been received upon the drainage of 
barracks. The first Report from the 
General Officer commanding, complain- 
ing of the system, had been received in 
December, 1892; and two others had 
been received from the War Office Sani- 
tary Inspector, dated August 1 and 
August 29. Although the system of 
drainage appeared to be old-fashioned 
and bad in principle, the health of the 
troops occupying the barracks had not 
suffered in any way. The Sanitary In- 
spector, who had used the smoke test, 
stated that he found no direct escape of 
gas from the drains into the building, 
but that the bad smells were sufficiently 
accounted for by the proximity of filthy 
latrines and numerous escapes of lighting 
gas within the building. After recom- 
mending certain alterations and repairs 
which were now to be carried out, the 
Inspector stated that he could not help 
thinking that hitherto the smells had 
been rather offensive than dangerous, 
and that when the alterations had been 
made the air of the officer’s house would 
cease to be offensive; and he considered 
that no special steps need to be taken 
until the drains were re-constructed in 
due course. Steps were now being taken 
to remove the offensive stenches. Of 
course, the cleanliness of latrines was not 
within the responsibility of the Secretary 
of State for War, but of Commanding 
Officers. Lord Errol, in command of 
the Blues, had complained to him that 
these drains were in a bad state. There- 
upon, Mr. Tindall was sent to report as 
a preliminary step. Knowing that Lord 
Errol was dissatisfied with the state of 
the barracks to which he was to take his 
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see him and state the steps he had taken. 
Mr. Tindall states that he had used the 
smoke test, and the officers having com- 
plained of the offensive smells when the 
doors were opened on hot nights he had 
discovered an escape of gas. As he had 
said, the health of both regiments of 
Life Guards who had been quartered 
there had been uniformly good. His 
noble Friend was unable to understand 
how the Reports differed so much, but he 
should point out that Mr. Tindall had 
been selected to report on these matters 
because he was well versed in them. 
Mr. Campbeill-Bannerman, after con- 
ferring with the Inspector General of 
Fortifications and the Quartermaster 
General, saw no reasou why the troops 
should not go into these barracks. It 
should be stated that the second exami- 
nation made by Mr. Tindall with the 
smoke test was very searching. He 
might also say that he had himself looked 
into the matter, and the weekly Returns 
still showed that the health of the troops 
had not suffered. 


Tue Eart or ARRAN again re- 
marked, while obliged to his noble 
Friend for the answer he had given, 
which was to a great extent satisfactory, 
that there were great discrepancies be- 
tween the Reports sent in, and that 
Captain Tindall’s Reports gave different 
reasons for what was complained of. 
He would refer to the matter on a future 
occasion, as he did not quite understand 
it, being a bit of an engineer himself. 

Lorp SANDHURST pointed out 
that Mr. Tindall’s second examination 
was much more searching than the first, 
and that though in the first instance he 
said it would be useless to spend money 
on these barracks, he had since stated 
that there could be no complaint when 
the drains were finally re-constructed, 

THe Eart or ARRAN said, he 
understood the troops were going there ? 

Lorp SANDHURST said, that was 
s0, on the advice received from the 
Quartermaster General and Inspector 
General of Fortifications. 


COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) BILL 
[H.L.] 
Returned from the Commons agreed to 
with an Amendment: The said Amend- 
ment to be considered To-morrow. 


{11 Sepremper 1893} 


* regiment, heasked Mr. Tindall tocomeand 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 4) BILL, 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
Then (Standing Order No. XXXIX. 
having been dispensed with) Bill read 
2°; Committee negatived; Bill read 3°, 
and passed, 


NAVAL DEFENCE (AMENDMENT) BILL, 


Brought from the Commons; read 1* ; 
Then (Standing Order No. XXXIX. 
having been dispensed with) Bill read 2* ; 
Committee negatived ; Bill read 3*, and 
passed. ' 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved, 
“That the House do adjourn to Three 
o'clock to-morrow.” 

Lorp DENMAN said, he thought it 
impolitie on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to postpone the Sittings of 
that House without affording an oppor- 
tunity of putting an end to the present 
coal strike, the most unfortunate strike 
that had ever occurred in this country. 
Railway traffic was to some extent sus- 
pended, and the crisis required to be 
dealt with. An opportunity ought to be 
afforded for a declaration of the opinion 
of Parliament in both Houses. 


House adjourned at Twelve o'clock, till 
to-morrow, Three o'clock. 


LLL IIS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 11th September 1893. 





QUESTIONS. 


LEVEL CROSSING AT TILBURY. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade how many fatal accidents have 
occurred at the Manor Way Level 
Crossing, Tilbury, since the docks were 
opened ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I regret to say that four 
persons have been killed at this crossing 
since the opening of the docks in 1886. 
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As I stated last week, powers have been 
taken by the Company to abolish this 
crossing, and I have directed an In- 
spector to visit the spot and confer with 
the Company as to the precautions to be 
taken until the work has been executed. 

Cotoner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): Have the Board of Trade 
no power to compel the Railway Com- 
pany to take more effective precautionary 
measures ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; the 
Board of Trade have no power in this case. 





THE ROYAL NIGER COMPANY. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have received during 
the present year any Reports or official 
information with regard to the manage- 
ment by the Royal Niger Company of 
the African territory under the control of 
that Company; and, if so, what the 
effect of it is; and what is the estimated 
population and size of the territory 
within the Company’s control or juris- 
diction, and what official in Her Majesty’s 
Service has now any duty of keeping 
Her Majesty’s Government informed as 
to the condition of that territory or the 
management of it by the Company, and 
to whom British subjects not belonging 
to the Company, who trade or desire to 
trade with that territory, may look for 
advice or assistance ? 


*THoe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 


wick) : The Annual Reports of the Coun- 
ceil of Directors of the Company are 
furnished to Her Majesty’s Government. 
Their effect is generally satisfactory. 
There is no official in Her Majesty’s 
Service resident in the territory under 
the control of the Royal Niger Company. 
The officials of the Company are re- 
sponsible for the local execution of the 
provisions of the Charter, and it is to 
them that British subjects should look 
for advice or assistance. The regions 
administered by the Company have 
been estimated to cover about 500,000 
square miles, with a population of from 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000. 


A BLACKPOOL POSTAL THEFT. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 


Mr. Mundella 
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Telephone Company. 


General whether he is aware that Mrs. 
Wotherspoon, a widow in poor circum- 
stances, having sent a letter containing a 
postal order for 10s. to her daughter in 
Blackpool, the letter and the postal order 
were, while in charge of the Post Office, 
stolen by a caretaker at the Blackpool 
Post Office, in the employ of the Post 
Office ; whether, while admitting these 
facts, the Secretary to the Post Office 
informed Mrs. Wotherspoon, on 23rd 
August last, that the Postmaster General 
was not liable to, and would not repay, 
the sum stolen by his subordinate ; and 
whether it is a settled principle with the 
Post Office that it has no liability and no 
responsibility whatever for the theft by 
its own servants of letters or moneys 
while in its own charge ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
I have made inquiry into the cireum- 
stances referred to in the question, which 
are substantially correct. The Post 
Office is by law exempt from liability for 
the theft of letters or their enclosures or of 
postal orders ; and, as a general principle, 
compensation is not paid except in the 
case of registered letters. Mrs. Wother- 
spoon was duly informed that there was 
reason to believe that her postal order 
had fallen into the hands of a person who 
is now awaiting his trial on a charge of 
theft, and she was formally told of the 
legal exemption from liability of the Post 
Office. She has made no application for 
compensation, and it may be added that 
the question whether or not, as an act of 
grace, it will be possible to make good to 
her out of the taxpayers’ pocket the loss 
which she has sustained will be a matter 
for consideration after the trial. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Am I to 
understand that this person’s case will be 
considered ? I am aware that by law the 
Post Office is not liable, but I hope that 
on application this woman's 10s, will be 
returned, Further, may I ask. did the 
Post Office prosecute this man ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I think it was the 
Post Office Authorities who prosecuted. 
Any application sent in by the woman 
will be duly considered. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 
Six R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether there will be any conditions in 
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the proposed agreement between the 
Natioval Telephone Company and the 
Post Office which will in any way limit 
the power of Corporations, County 
Councils, and other Local Authorities to 
impose any conditions they may think fit 
as to charges or otherwise on the National 
Telephone Company as a condition of 
permitting them to continue their tele- 
phone service, or obtaining further local 
privileges and powers, underground or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : My answer to the 
hon. Member's question is “No.” The 
question is one which is regulated by 
Statute, and I would refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to Section 5 of the Telegraph Act of 
last Session. I would also remind him 
that I have promised to lay the agree- 
ment vu the Table of the House before 
its final conclusion, and that its provi- 
sions will then be open to inspection. 


PETITIONS IN GOVERNMENT 
DOCKYARDS., 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that a Petition 
against the Home Rule Bill has been 
circulated through Woolwich Arsenal ; 
whether such a procedure is a breach of 
the Rules which regulate Government 
establishments ; and whether steps will 
be taken to bring these Rules under the 
notice of any official who may have been 
associated with the circulation of this 
document ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campspe.t - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): Nothing is known of 
such a Petition having been circulated 
through the arsenal. Had such a pro- 
ceeding been attempted, and come to the 
knowledge of the authorities, it would 
have been stopped. 

Captain DONELAN : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman make further inquiries ? 
My information is from a thoroughly re- 
liable source. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not think it necessary to inquire any 
further after the intimation I have given 
as to what in such a case would be the 
action of the authorities. 


MILITIA OFFICERS AND THE RECRUIT- 
ING STAFF. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 

Secretary of State for War, with refer- 
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ence to paragraph 210 of Militia Regu- 
lations, will he, taking into consideration 
the fact that a large proportion of Army 
recruits pass through the Militia, be pre- 
pared to grant a few appointments on 
the Recruiting Staff to officers of Militia ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There are very few appointments on the 
Recruiting Staff ; and as such appoint- 
ments require a previous knowledge of 
the Service and a certain amount of 
seniority and experience, Militia officers 
cannot be selected. Almost all the 
recruiting officers of the Regimental 
Districts are Adjutants of Militia; but 
it is not considered desirable to give these 
appointments to Militia officers. The 
Permanent Staff, who do recruiting work, 
are under the Adjutant’s orders. 


HAWICK SHERIFF'S COURT. 

Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate what pro- 
gress has been made in fixing the 
boundaries of the jurisdiction of the 
Sheriff Court recently established in 
Hawick, and what is the cause of the 
delay in completing the arrangements 
for the business of the Court; whether 
it is the case that an attempt is being 
made to have the parishes of Ashkirk, 
Minto, Hobkirk, and Lilliesleaf deprived 
of the advantages and convenience of 
the new jurisdiction, and what course he 
intends to pursue with reference thereto ; 
and whether, in the appointment of a 
Sheriff Clerk Depute, strict regard shall 
be had to the provisions of the law which 
prohibit such clerk practising directly or 
indirectly before the Court ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) : The 
Draft Order establishing the new Court 
at Hawick is now before me, and would 
have been ere now transmitted to the 
Secretary for Scotland had it not been 
that there is dissatisfaction in certain 
quarters—that the parishes named in my 
hon. Friend’s question are omitted from 
the new district. I have asked the 
Sheriff to report both in regard to this 
matter, and in regard to the appointment 
of a Sheriff Clerk Depute, which must, I 
think, be made subject to the restriction 
named. The delay has arisen solely from 
the causes now stated. 
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CORDITE AMMUNITION. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that upwards 
of 6,000 cartridges (hard metal-covered 
bullets) may be fired from the Maxim 
gun (8 millimetre barrel), with Danish 
smokeless powder containing no nitro- 
glycerine, without eroding the barrel, 
whilst the English Maxim gun (‘303 
barrel) fired with cordite powder and 
nickel-covered bullets has been proved to 
the War Office, by actual experiment, to 
be useless for accurate shooting after 
firing 2,000 cartridges ; this being so, is 
it proposed to provide a smokeless 
powder which will be less destructive to 
the 303 regulation barrel, and to intro- 
duce a better class of steel in the manu- 
facture of the barrel than that now in 
use ; and whether it is the fact that a 
*803 barrel, after firing 2,000 rounds of 
cordite powder cartridges and _nickel- 
covered bullets, showing erosion from 
breech to muzzle, was some time since 
cut in half longitudinally and furnished to 
the War Office, together with a Report ; 
if so, will the Report be laid upon the 
Table, and the halves of the eroded 
barrel shown to Members ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No information has been received as to 
the action of Danish smokeless powder 
on the barrels of the Maxim gun. A 
private Report wasreceived froma manu- 
facturing company that a barrel (section 
of which was forwarded) has been eroded 
by the discharge of 2,000 cartridges of 
British Service pattern. This erosion, 
however, was attributed to the shape of 
the bullet and to the character of the 
rifling, and experiments are being made 
in both these directions. The erosion 
was not attributed to cordite, nor was 
any objection to its use made in the 
Report. The barrel was made by the 
firm in question from steel obtained by 
them. It would not be according to 
usual practice to lay on the Table this 
letter or the pieces of metal which 
accompanied it, as such communications 
between a private firm and the Depart- 
ment are generally of a confidential 
character. 

*Mr. WEIR: In consequence of the 
very unsatisfactory answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I shall raise this ques- 
tion on the Estimates, 
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THE PWLLHELI PETITION AGAINST 

THE WELSH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Petitions whether the Petition from 
Pwllheli against the Welsh Church 
Suspensory Bill has been destroyed by 
order of the Committee ; and whether, 
before arriving at their decision, the Com- 
mittee gave any opportunity to the vicar 
of Pwllheli and the Committee who got 
up the Petition to be heard in defence ot 
their action ; and, if not, would he explain 
the reason ? 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.) : I would ask the hon. Member who 
replies to state whether the Members of 
the House who brought forward this 
charge and the Members of the Com- 
mittee who supported them were not in 
the first instance favourable to such an 
inquiry as is indicated by the hon. Mem- 
ber; whether the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee did not say that after a careful 
examination of the. Petition itself he had 
come to the conclusion that the intrinsic 
evidence of manipulation afforded suffi- 
cient confirmation of the charge against 
it ; and whether he did not consequently 
propose that it should be rejected ? 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley): 
In the absence of the Chairman 
of the Committee on Public Petitions, 
I have to say that I bave made 
inquiry, and I am informed, first, that the 
Petition in question bas not been 
destroyed at all, either by order of the 
Committee or otherwise ; secondly, that 
the reasons which the Committee had for 
arriving at their decision were stated in 
the House publicly after our meeting last 
Wednesday week by the Chairman of the 
Committee (Sir C. Dalrymple) and in 
our Report ; and, thirdly, that the vicar 
of Pwilheli was not given any oppor- 
tunity of being heard by the Committee, 
who, indeed, did not attempt to hold any 
judicial injury. With regard to the 
questions by the hon. Member for the 
Carnarvon Boroughs, it was felt that the 
prima facie evidence brought before the 
Committee justified them in believing 


that it was not a bona fide one with re- 
gard to a large number of the signatures, 
and it was thought that the best course 
to recommend to the House was that the 
Petition ought to be rejected. 
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Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : 
Will the hon. Member inform the House 
what the reason of this decision was ? 

Mr. BYLES: It was stated in the 
Resolution of the Committee, which was 
reported to the House ou the 20th in a 
special Report. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Am I right 
in believing that the Committee have no 
objection to inquiring into this matter, if 
the vicar of Pwllheli and his promoters 
desire it ? 

Mr. BYLES: The Committee would 
be perfectly willing to undertake the in- 
quiry if the House desire it. 


THE CASE OF HENRIETTA WARD. 

Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN (Worces- 
tershire, E.): In the absence of the hon. 
Member for South Birmingham, I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that the 
woman Henrietta Ward, to whose case 
his attention was called on Friday last, 
has a sick child whom it has heen found 
necessary to receive into the gaol along 
with her ; and whether, in view of this 
circumstance, he will grant a reduction of 
her sentence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): I am informed by 
the Governor of the prison that the 
woman entered the gaol with a very 
delicate child on September 4. Her 
husband had applied that the child might 
be sent to prison with her, as it was so ill, 
and the Magistrates consented. The 
child has since admission been medically 
treated, and is better than it was on 
admission. I am afraid that under the 
circumstances there is nothing to justify 
me in receding from the position I have 
taken up, and in authorising a reduction 
of the sentence. 


A WELSH CHARITY DISPUTE. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I beg to 
ask the hon. Member for Merioneth- 
shire whether his attention has been 
drawn to a County Court action insti 
tuted by the Trustees of a certain 
Charity at Pennrynydd, Anglesea, to 
eject a person, named William Jones, 
from their almshouses, upon the ground, 
amongst other things, of an alleged 
breach of Regulations which demanded 
attendance at the parish church as a 
condition of tenancy; whether the 
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Founder of such almshouses had attached 
any such condition to the enjoyment of 
the gift; and whether such Regulations 
were made by the Trustees with the 
sanction of the Charity Commissioners ; 
and, if not, whether the Charity Com- 
missioners propose to take any action to 
enforce the fair and impartial adminis- 
tration of the Trust according to the 
declared wishes of the Founder ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Etuis, Merionethshire): (1.) 
The information before the Commis- 
sioners, which is mainly derived from 
the newspaper report of the proceedings 
in the County Court, indicates that the non- 
residence of the defendant was the main 
cause of the decision given against -him, 
(2.) Neither residence in the almshouses 
nor attendance at the parish church was 
made by the Founder a condition of his 
gift. (3.) The Regulations in question 
appear from the Reports of the former 
Commissioners for inquiring concerning 
Charities (1837) to have been made very 
shortly after the foundation of the 
Charity, and probably by the individuals 
appointed by the Founder to be the 
original Trustees of his will, and conse- 
quently have not received the sanction 
of the Charity Commissioners. A Regu- 
lation prohibiting non-residence is one 
which it is within the competence of the 
Trustees of an almshouse to make, and 
the Commissioners see no reason for 
interfering with the action of the 
Trustees in enforcing such a Regulation. 
Any Regulation compelling attendance 
at parish church would be invalid as 
being contrary to the declaration of the 
Founder. The Commissioners have de- 
cided to apply for the production of the 
alleged Regulations, and if any of them 
are found to be ultra vires, or contra- 
dictory of the wishes of the Founder, 
steps will be promptly taken to remedy 
the matter. 


THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 

Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN: In the 
absence of my right hon. Relative the 
Member for West Birmingham, I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether, on the issue of the Lee-Metford 
magazine rifle to the regular Infantry, 
several thousand stands of serviceable 
arms, Martini-Henry pattern, were re- 
turned to Bagot Street Factory to be 
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broken up; whether Colonel Nuttall 
submitted a proposal to convert them 
into carbines for a cost of 7s. 6d. each, 
and his pattern was approved by the 
War Office, and designated Mark II. 
M.-H. Carbine; whether the Super- 
intendent of the Enfield Factory was 
then asked to submit an estimate for 
Colonel Nuttall’s pattern, and tendered 
accordingly for 17s. ld., being 9s. 7d. 
more than the estimate from Birming- 
ham ; and if he will state what are the 
facts of the case, and’ whether the great 
bulk of the conversion of the rifles into 
carbines is being done at Enfield ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley) : All Martini-Henry rifles ex- 
changed for the Lee-Metford rifles are 
returned to Bagot Street for inspection. 
If found serviceable they are retained 
for conversion or store. Only those 
found unserviceable are broken up. A 
proposal for conversion was submitted 
by the Chief Inspector of Small Arms, 
but his estimate was 10s. per arm. The 
pattern was designated Mark II. M.-H. 
Artillery Carbine. No trace can be 
found of any estimate for 17s. ld.; asa 
matter of fact, the work is being done at 
Enfield for 7s. ld. The bulk of the work 
was given to Enfield, as it was considered 
more properly to belong to a Manufac- 
turing than to an Inspection Depart- 
ment. 


PUTRID FISH. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to a case heard 
before Mr. Slade at the Southwark Police 
Court on Friday last, when the authorities 
of St. George-the-Martyr were com- 
pelled to bring five cartloads of putrid 
herrings through the crowded streets of 
the parish to the police court in order to 
have the fish condemned ; whether there 
are any other means by which the Magis- 
trate’s sanction can be secured without 
endangering the health of the populace ; 
and whether, if no such power at present 
exists, he can see his way to have the 
law amended ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Magistrate 
informs me that in his view of the law 
he has only power to condemn what he 
has actually seen himself. If this be so 
the law is, in my opinion, in an unsatis- 


Mr. A. Chamberlain 
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factory state, and I will consider whether 
legislation is necessary. 


THE CHOLERA. 
Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.) : May 
I inquire whether the Local Government 
Board has any further information which 
they think it desirable to impart to the 
House in reference to the cholera ? 


*Tue SECRETARY ro true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) : The informa- 
tion to hand at present is, so far, satis- 
factory. There have been no deaths at 
Hull, and there are only four cases in the 
hospital. At Grimsby up to yesterday, 
at midnight, there were two additional 
deaths ; but to-day I have received no 
notice of any deaths, and I therefore regard 
the condition at Grimsby as, to that ex- 
tent, satisfactory. At other places some 
eases which have been reported as cases 
of cholera have been proved to be due 
to other causes. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : Can the hon. Gentleman 
say anything as to the case of choleraic 
diarrhoea reported from Boston 7 

Sir W. FOSTER : It is an exceed- 
ingly suspicious case, and one which, 
as far as microscopical and bacteriological 
examination has gone, the authorities are 
bound to regard as a case of cholera. 


VOTES ON ACCOUNT. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Ip the absence of 
the Prime Minister, will the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer say if it is proposed to 
take another Vote on Account ; and, if so, 
when ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am not aware of any necessity for one. 
Should there be, due notice will be 
given. 


THE COLLIERY DISTURBANCES. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department a ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
notice. The question is as follows :— 
How many members of the Metropolitan 
Police Force have been despatched to 
Yorkshire ; what proportion this num- 
ber bears to the whole force; whether 
it is not a fact that these men have been 
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sent away for an indefinite period ; and, 
if so, whether a permanent reduction of 
the Metropolitan Police Force is possible ; 
and, lastly, whether the Government has 
finally resolved to do nothing in refer- 
ence to the dispute except make a dis- 
play of superior force ; and whether they 
hold that this completes their responsi- 
bility in the matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The number of 
Metropolitan Police sent to Yorkshire is 
250. The total strength of the Metro- 
politan Force is over 15,000. The period 
for which the men have been sent is 
necessarily indefinite ; they will be re- | 
called as soon as they can be spared. 
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By Section 25 of the Police Act, 1890, 
Police Authorities are empowered for 
special emergencies to strengthen their | 
own foree by borrowing from other | 
forces. I am constantly impressing upon 
Local Authorities the importance of 


availing- themselves of this power, nal 
in my opinion it is the duty of Police | 
Authorities whose own districts are in a 
normal condition to comply to the utmost 


of their ability with requisitions from 
districts which are in exceptional need. 
It was in pursuance of this obligation 


that I sanctioned the despatch of Metro- 
politan constables to Yorkshire. Their 
temporary absence for a special purpose 
is not to be regarded as indicating that 
any permanent reduction of the Metro- 
politan Police is desirable or possible. 
As to the last part of the question, I 
cannot assent to the description of mea- 
sures urgeutly necessary for the preven- 
tion of gross lawlessness as a “display 
of superior force.” The Government 
has no power to put an end to the dis- 
pute in connection with which these de- 
plorable excesses have occurred. But, 
in common with the whole nation, they 
earnestly hope that on both sides counsels 
of moderation may prevail. 


Mr. BARTLEY : I suppose no extra 
cost will be thrown on the Metropolitan 
ratepayers. The charges will be paid 
by the districts to which the police are 
sent, will they not ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : Of course that is 
$0. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE, 
SuprLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £267,800, be 

granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Salaries and Miscellaneous Charges of 
the War Office, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1894.” 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
desired to direct attention to what had 
been called the “Cordite Scandal.” Of 


‘course he could not say that that was a 


scandal, for that would depend on the 
reply given by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War, but he 
was sorry to say that hitherto the replies 
of the right hon. Gentleman—written 
no doubt for him by War Office officials 
—had been very unsatisfactory, and had 
led him to the conclusion that there had 
been a good deal of concealment. The 
exact complaint he had to make in regard 
to that matter was one which had been 
made by private inventors over and over 
again ; it was a complaint of long stand- 
ing ; it had been enforeed by more than 
one Royal Commission and more than 
one Committee, and the complaint was 
that War Office and other Government 
officials were placed in a position which 
enabled them to practically pick the 
brains of inventors who came before 
them, and to apply the results of such 
operations, sometimes for the benefit of 
the Government, and sometimes for their 
own benefit. He ventured to assert that 
every case in which the inventor was not 
adequately remunerated was a scandal, 
whether the benefit accrued to the Go- 
vernment or to one of its officials in a 
private capacity. A further complaint 
he had to make was that while officials 
were professedly securing patents for the 
Government at home they were, unknown 
to the Government, securing patents in 
many foreign countries for their own 
private purposes. The result was—and 
this was his third complaint—that we had 
got a bad smokeless powder. The great 
difficulty connected with this question was 
the difficulty of getting full and adequate 
information. The public themselves 
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were very lax in these matters. They 
felt that they could trust the officials to 
do their duty, and in 99 cases out of 
100 that confidence was fully justified. 
He did not, in fact, believe any country 
was so well served by its public officials 
as England was. On the other hand, these 
points generally were of so_ highly 
technical a character that it was utterly 
impossible for the public to take a special 
interest in them, and in addition to that 
on these official matters officials, although 
they might differ from the decisions 
arrived at by their brother officials, 
naturally held their tongue. There was, 
in fact, among them an esprit de corps 
which prevented them offering criticisms, 
even if they were free to do so. In the 
next place, private firms and experts had 
their mouths closed, for it would not do 
for them to quarrel with the Government, 
as if they did they would never get Go- 
vernment orders. On the other hand, he had 
certain advantages in presenting his case. 
One was that this certainly was nota 
Party matter. He was not laying any 
special blame on the present Secretary of 
State for War, as undoubtedly the greater 
part of what he complained happened 
while the late Government was in office. 
Of course, if the right hon. Gentleman 
had carried on the system or had re- 
cognised and accepted the results, he had 
taken upon himself some portion of the 
responsibility. Still, when both Front 
Benches were sgreed upon a certain 
course and had accepted the responsi- 
bility it became more than ever difficult 
to arrive at the truth. Again, this was 
not a personal matter. He would, no 
doubt, have frequently to mention the 
names of two men, Sir Frederick Abel 
and Professor Dewar, but he was not 
going to contend that they had not done 
what they were perfectly entitled to do. 
If the Rules were, as he understood them 
to be, he only brought them forward pro- 
minently as an illustration of a very bad 
system, and he objected to that bad 
system, because the public were bound to 
lose if private inventors were not 
encouraged to take their inventions to 
the .War Office. This was a matter of 
public honour, and it was little short of 
disgraceful that men should be tempted 
to submit their inventions and _ ideas 
to the Government, and that those in- 
‘ventions and ideas should be borrowed, 
and patents for them taken out in the 


Mr. Hanbury 
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name of the Government or its officials, 
But this was a very old story. The 
grievance arose so far back as the year 
1871, when the Treasury issued a 
Circular to the Admiralty and to the 
War Office to the effect that no 
officer in the Civil, Military, or Naval 
Services of the Crown should be 
called upon to judge or give an 
opinion in cases where their own interests 
might come into collision with those of 
any other person, 

“Or be permitted to obtain or hold or be 

directly or indirectly interested in any letters 
patent for any articles needed for the use of the 
Government.” 
About a month since he asked a question 
of the Secretary of State for War in 
regard to that Minute, and the right hon. 
Gentleman replied that 

“After the passing of the Act of 1883, 

which altered the law as to patents, the 
whole question was reconsidered, and in 1885 
the Minute was withdrawn.” 
But he would like to remark in regard 
to this that the Patent Act of 1883, 
which enabled private inventors to hold 
patents as against the Crown, gave no 
security to inventors who, not having 
patents, submitted their inventions to the 
War Office. He was not sure that it 
gave them protection even if they had 
patents. The Treasury was to be the 
judge of the. amount of remuneration to 
be paid them for taking their patents, 
but it did not prevent them from having 
their brains picked by War Office 
officials just as had been done before. It 
was, indeed, an actual encouragement to 
those officials to take out patents for them- 
selves, and the passing of the Patent 
Act rather increased than did away with 
the necessity for the Cireular. That 
evidently was the view of the Treasury, 
for in reply toa question put on the 14th 
July last, the Secretary to the Treasury 
informed him that— 

“Ina letter addressed to the Admiralty and 
War Office in December, 1871, the Treasury 
expressed the opinion that it was inexpedient 
that officers interested in patents should be 
appointed to judge of inventions. I (Sir J. T. 
Hibbert) am not aware that this opinion has 
ever been modified, and so far as I can judge it 
seems a reasonable one.” 

Thus they had the fact that the War 
Office and the Treasury were at issue on 
the point. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The answer given by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
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must have been given in forgetfulness of 
the fact that the Circular had been with- 
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drawn. I ascertained that it had been 
withdrawn to the knowledge both of the 
Admiralty and of the War Office. 

Mr. HANBURY, continuing, said, 
he would have to press the Secretary to 
the Treasury further on the point. He 
quoted the Circular because he had 
strong evidence to show that it was 
issued partly as the result of the action of 
Professor Abel in that year—action 
exactly parallel to that taken by him in 
regard to the new explosive, and the 
subject of the present complaint. Now 
what was that action? Inthe year 1865 
Professor Abel was a War Office chemist, 
and he was ordered, as such, to experiment 
on the safety of various explosives 
for Governmeut use, the explosives sub- 
mitted to him including white or German 
gunpowder, dynamite, nitro-glycerine, 
lithopacteur, and gun-cotton. What did 
he do? Having had those explosives 
submitted to him on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, he straightway, on the 25th 
April, 1865, patented improvements in 
the manufacture of gun-cotton for shoot- 
ing as well as blasting. He did not 
transfer those patents to the Govern- 
ment, but he sold them in the following 
year to Messrs. Prentice, of Stowmarket, 
securing to himself a royalty of 10d. per 
1,009 cartridges and £10 per ton of gun- 
cotton. He took out other patents in 
1867 and 1868, as well as in 1869, and 
he recommended broadcast the purchase 
of that very gun-cotton from which he 
was deriving a royalty, of the very firm 
which paid him that royalty. He was 
asked to express an opinion upon rival 
explosives and upon nitro-glycerine, and 
in spite of the fact that the cordite now 
being manufactured by him contained 
more nitro-glycerine than any other ex- 
plosive manufactured, he reported— 

“T have to express my firm conviction that 
such appalling accidents as that which occurred 
in Wales cannot be guarded against by the en- 
forcement of any measure short of an absolute 
prohibition of the importation, transport, and 
storage of nitro-g!ycerine or any preparation of 
that material.” 

Surely that was strong evidence against 
his own nitro-glycerine. Again, in 1869, 
he recommended the Magistrate at 
Wandsworth to refuse a licence for the 
manufacture of Schultze guapowder— 
another rival product—on the ground of 
danger. Now he was not complaining of 
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that ; he was only pointing out what the 
system of the War Office allowed to be 
done. What happened in regard to the 
gun-cotton which he so strongly recom- 
mended? In August, 1871, at the 
meeting of the British Association, he 
said— 

“Gun-cotton is now so completely unaffected 
by high temperatures, one deal box of it might 
actually burn away in the middle of a pile of 
similar boxes without exploding.” 


Yet only a week later 10 tons of that 
very gun-cotton exploded at Stowmarket, 
blew up the works, and killed 30 
men, including two of the partners in 
the firm. That showed how far Pro- 
fessor Abel’s judgment was to be relied 
upon in regard to the safety of the 
material he recommended. In the year 
1871 various charges were levelled 
against Mr. Abel in The Mechanics’ 
Magazine, and the only one he replied to 
was one that royalty was paid on gun- 
cotton made for the Government. He 
denied that that was so, but the paper 
printed a copy of the agreement, which 
showed that there was no reservation of 
the kind, the only exception being that 
he was not to receive any royalty 
when the gun-cotton was manufactured 
by the Government itself. That con- 
victed him of an awkward mistake. The 
War Office at the time did not know that 
he had taken out these patents, in the 
same way as it was ignorant that he took 
out the foreign patents for cordite in 1889, 
He was called upon to resign either his 
patents or his position. Naturally he did 
not wish to resign his position, so he sold his 
patents, and although they were bringing 
him in between £3,000 and £4,000 a 
year, he disposed of them to a Mr, 
Nicholson, of Dulwich, for £1,000. 
Would that be believed ? Was it a Lona 
fide transaction ? It did not look like one. 
And a month or two later the Treasury 
Circular was issued. In 1888 Professor 
Abel was again called upon to judge new 
explosives, and he was appointed on a 
Committee with two others—Professor 
Dewar and Professor Dupré. The duty 
assigned to these three men was clear, 
and it was conveyed in a short Circular of 
Instruction which he would read— 

“The Committee is appointed for the purpose 
of considering questions relating to new ex- 
plosive agents, or the new application of, or 
improvements in the production and appli- 
cation of, known explosive agents which will be 
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referred to the Committee by order of His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief for 
consideration, or investigation and report.” 
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Anybody reading that Instruction would 
see that the primary duty of the Com- 
mittee was to examine other people’s in- 
ventions ; they certainly were not to set 
to work to invent for themselves. But 
that was not the view taken by the Com- 
mittee. It was nominated on the 10th 
July, 1888, and it sat for the first time 
on the 20th August. It certainly seemed 
as if by that time it had made up its 
mind that it was its duty to invent for 
its own benefit, and to take out patents 
abroad, because on the 20th August it 
issued a Memorandum, or rather it sent 
one to the Director of Artillery, which 
did not reach the War Office until the 
3lst December. This set forth that the 
War Office claimed— 

* The originating of improvements in the pro- 
duction and utilisation of known explosives, or 
the discovery or invention of new explosive 
compounds or preparation was to be regarded 
as ranking foremost in value, and to the 
development of it the Committee should pro- 
minently «levote themselves.” 

They were thus to become inventors. 
Then followed this strange remark— 

“The Committee. will unavoidably come 
under the stigma of not being impartial judges 
of the merits of inventions of private ini- 
viduals, and of profiting by information im- 
parted in confidence in working out subjects 
which they afterwards put forward as emanat- 
ing from themselves, and the Committee must 
make up their minds to be indifferent to such 
imputations relying confidently upon a proper 
defence of their proceedings in high official 
quarters.” 

They were to be allowed to pick other 
people’s brains in fact; hence the con- 
eluding words, which read— 

“Tt would appear to be a fair and equitable 
arrangement to give to Government officials, 
whose patents are to be published in the ordi- 
nary way, the option of securing foreign patents 
for such inventions at their own cost.” 

This meant that they were to pick other 
people’s brains, to work out inventions 
at the public cost, and to take patents 
out themselves and put the profits into 
their own pockets. Thus the Committee 
drafted «a new code of morals entirely for 
their own benefit. It was just as if a 


Bishop were to swear an affidavit and 
file it—the effect of it being that he 
would not be bound by any of the rules 
of the Decalogue if he broke any of the 
Commandments, and then, having com- 
mitted murder or some other offence, he 
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were to produce that affidavit in his own 
defence and triumphantly claim an ac- 
quittal on the basis of it. It was per- 
fectly ludicrous that they should be able 
to draw up for themselves a new code of 
official morals in that respect. But did 
the War Office accept anything of the 
kind? It was of no use their saying 
to the War Office beforehand that they 
were going to do a certain thing, if they 
did not tell the same fact to the private 
inventors who were to come before them. 
As a matter of fact the War Office knew 
nothing of that proposal until the half- 
yearly Report of the Committee was 
issued five months later. Was official 
sanction then given to that strange code 
of morals? The War Office ought to 
have thrown such a code of morals into 
the fire, but they covered it over with 
cireumlocution and Minutes, and no reply 
was given. He was afraid when he 
questioned the Secretary of State for 
War on the subject that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have replied that al- 
though no official reply was written 
there had been verbal communications, 
and that in that indirect way the War 
Office had sanctioned the proposal. But 
to his relief no such suggestion was 
thrown out, but had there been any such 
statement he had in his hands a letter 
from Sir F. Abel complaining of the 
action of the War Office, and stating the 
damning fact that although: a reply was 
frequently asked for, and although the 
Memorandum was re-presented in the first 
half-yearly Report, no communication 
was received by the Committee in refer- 
ence to it. Thus no authority was given 
by the War Office. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, 
bourne) : Silence gives consent. 

Mr. HANBURY protested against 
that, and said it might just as well be 
claimed that silence gave consent to the 
breaking of the Ten Commandments. If 
the hon. and gallant Member would look 
at the 13th paragraph of the Report he 
would see that the Committee itself 
asked for a new Regulation on this 
matter, thereby implying that they could 
do nothing without such a Regulation. 
He ventured to assert that they never 
had any authority for the War Office 
either to set up as inventors or to take 
out foreign patents. Let them remember 
that there were three Members of that 
Committee. Professors Abel, Dewar, 
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and Dupré, all accomplished chemists. 
Was Professor Dupré present at the 
meeting of tae 20th August, when the 
Memorandum was executed and sent in ? 
It was a startling fact in connection with 
that subject that M. Dupré, who certainly 
was not the least talented of the three 
Members of the Committee, washed his 
hands of the whole transaction, and no 
patent had been taken out by him, while 
patents were taken out simply and solely 
in the names of Professor Abel and Pro- 
fessor Dewar. What was the next step 
after sending in the Memorandum which 
the War Office did not accept. This 
Committee were as judges to decide on 
the merits of the different samples of ex- 
plosives submitted to them. Eight such 
samples had been sent in before the 
10th July, and they were sent in by men 
who had no information whatever of the 
tests to which the samples were to be 
subjected, and did not know who were 
the men who were to act as judges. Mr. 
Nobel was one of the inventors who 
submitted explosives to the Committee, 
and he had since commenced an action 
in which he deliberately charged its 
Members with having infringed his 
patent. Another inventor, Mr. Maxim, 
who was invited by the Committee to 
send in his powder, beat all other com- 
petitors in the trials, but his explosive 
was not adopted because, as the Com- 
mittee said— 

“They did not believe Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would accept a smokeless power contain- 
ing nitro-glycerine as one of its constituents.” 
This inventor bad previously taken out 
patents for forming the explosive in 
strips or threads. As early as April 2, 
1889—six months after they were ap- 
pointed—Professor Abel and Professor 
Dewar took out patents of their own. 
The English patent was obtained for 
making a new explosive in cords or 
thread—hence the name “cordite”— 
which was exactly the form of the 
patent of Mr. Maxim taken out years 
earlier, In the same year Professor 
Abel and Professor Dewar took out three 
other patents, but one of these was 
rejected by the Comptroller because it 
was evidently the pick of another man’s 
brains, and it had to be altered a second 
and even a third time before it was 
allowed to pass. That patent dealt 
with the composition of the explo- 
sive, and would it be believed that 
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although Mr. Maxim's powder was 
rejected on the ground that the Govern- 
ment would not allow a powder to be in- 
troduced which had a basis of nitro- 
glycerine, these two gentlemen took out 
in their own names, and not on behalf of 
the Committee, pateuts for cordite, which 
contained more nitro-glycerive than any 
explosive known to England or to any 
foreign Power? He believed it contained 
60 or 70 per cent. of nitro-glycerine. 
Now he came to a further and even more 
important point. One of the two further 
patents taken out by the same gentlemen 
was for the machinery used in the manu- 
facture of cordite, and patents were also 
obtained in nearly every foreign country. 
They thus secured a double interest in 
this explosive. According to their own 
code of morals, as set forth in the Memo- 
randum he had read, they said that if they 
were allowed to take out patents at home 
on behalf of the Government those 
patents would be made public at once. 
These were their own words— 

“ By taking out patents the Committee will 

secure to the Government the practical results of 
their official investigations, and private workers 
will at the same time have no excuse for com- 
plaining that they are kept in ignorance of the 
operations of scientific officials, who may antici- 
pate them in consequence of the work carried 
out in secret with public money.” 
Would it be believed that, although the 
patent for cordite was taken out on the 
22nd April, 1889, it was never made 
public, but that, the Secretary of State 
for War having certified that it was for 
the public advantage that it should be 
kept secret, the patent was never dis- 
closed until May 28, 1892, and therefore 
inventors had no means of knowing until 
that time that the foreign patents had 
been taken out ? These gentlemen did 
not inform the inventors and they did 
not inform the War Office of what they 
had done. This was how the Committee 
carried out the Instruction that 

“No foreign patents were to be taken out by 
any Government official unless they were pub- 
lished in the ordinary course in England.” 
These two Members did take out 
foreign patents, but they kept them 
secret. 

ApmiraL FIELD: With the sanction 
of the War Office. 

Mr. HANBURY said, they had no 
such sanction. 

ApmrraL FIELD: The Director of 
Artillery was informed. 
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Mr. HANBURY: No; he was not 
informed until two years after the patent 
was taken out. He was afraid the hon. 
Member had been misled by the very 
loosely written defences which had ap- 
peared lately in the columns of The 
Times. By keeping the patent secret 
they were enabled to take out a patent 
for the machinery for manufacturing cor- 
dite ; and they were also enabied to take 
out foreign patents and to keep them 
open so that the persons to whom they 
were transferred should have the benefit 
of the latest improvements. He wanted 
to know whether, if they were bound to 
transfer the cordite patent to the Govern- 
ment for home purposes, they were not 
bound to transfer the patent for machinery? 
Then a very remarkable thing happened 
next. On the 22nd of July, 1889—three 
months after the application had been 
made for the patent to make cordite in 
this peculiar shape—Professor Abel, 
Professor Dewar, and Professor Ander- 
son (now the Director General of the 
Ordnance Factories) applied for a patent 
for machinery for the manufacture of 
cordite. On the Ist of August, a week 
later, Professor Anderson was appointed 
to his present post at Woolwich, and the 
patent was not completed until six 
months after his appointment. He had 
received two answers from the Secretary 
of State for War in regard to that matter. 
The first was that Professor Anderson 
was not in the Government employment 
when he took out this patent. But the 
fact remained that he entered the service 
of the Government only a week later, 
and months before the patent was 
actually accepted. He was also told that 
Professor Anderson had no interest in 
the matter; that he had transferred his 
interest in it to the War Office. He 
understood that the statement was not 
correct, and that the War Office authori- 
ties were not the only persons interested 
in the patent. When the transfer was 
made to the War Office other persons 
who were interested in the patent re- 
monstrated, for Professor Anderson was 
only a shareholder in a limited company. 
The interest had eventually to be re- 
transferred, and the Government were 
now actually paying a Royalty for using 
the machinery in the manufacture of 
cordite at Waltham. He ventured to 
assert that Professor Anderson continued 
to be deeply interested in the machinery 
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and in the products of the patent after he 
entered the Government employ. On 
October 16, 1888, Professor Anderson 
held 508 shares of £100 each. In Octo- 
ber, 1889, he had transferred 50 of these 
shares to his son, and in December, 1889, 
he transferred the remainder to his wife 
and to other members of his family, 
Therefore, to say that Professor Ander- 
son was not just as much interested in 
the patent as he was before was perfectly 
iudicrous. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man, when he stated that Professor 
Anderson had surrendered his interest in 
the patent, know that the shares had 
only heen transferred by him to members 
of his family ? He Jaid stress on that 
point, because this was a case in which 
the men who had to judge what was the 
best explosive for this country were 
directly interested in foisting their own 
cordite on the country. They had not 
handed over the patent for the machinery 
to the War Office, and they had, there- 
fore, an enormous interest in recommend- 
ing an explosive that could be manufac- 
tured by their own machinery. He did 
not think the inventors who were invited 
to compete with cordite at Walthamstow 
were told of these patents. He was told 
that the publication of the three later 
patents was not disclosed till long after 
inventors had sent in theirsamples. But 
was there any effectual competition ? 
As showing how far these impartial 
judges would allow any other explosive 
to come into competition with their own, 
he knew of two cases in which com- 
petitors had applied month after month 
to have their explosives tried and were 
refused, although they offered to supply 
everything in the shape of guns and 
rifles. If the Secretary for War 
wished he would give him privately 
the names of those two competitors. 
But was the competition itself bona 
fide? Competitors were obliged to send 
in their samples within four weeks of the 


issue of the invitation, though they knew _ 


nothing about the rifle or the cartridges, 
or about the conditions of the explosive 
which they were to supply. It was 
utterly impossible to have a fair compe- 
tition on that basis. Now he came to 
the foreign patents. Did the competitors 
know how deeply their judges were 
pledged to cordite by the fact of their 
having taken out the foreign patents ? 
Just as the inventors had been deceived 
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when they entered into a sham compe- 
tition, the War Office in their turn were 


deceived. He had in the handwriting of | 


Professor Abel that patents were taken 
out in Germany on June 16, 1889, nine 
months after the Committee began to 
sit; in France on June 15, 1889; in 
Belgium on June 15, 1889; in Italy on 
August 24, 1889; in the United States 
on August 20, 1889 ; in Austria-Hungary 
in June, 1889; in Switzerland on June 
25, 1889; and in Sweden on August 21, 
1889. Patents were also taken out in 
another country, and he wondered that 
Professor Abel had not mentioned that 
country, and that was Russia, on August 
11, 1889. Surely that was the country 
to which, last of all, he ought to have 
sold the patent. Why, he should like 
to know, was mention of that fact omitted 
in the published document? If Pro- 
fessors Abel and Dewar had no War 
Office authority for selling these Govern- 
ment patents and official secrets to Foreign 
Powers they came within the Official 
Secrets Act, and ought to be prosecuted 
for betraying official secrets. It was 


monstrous that men occupying an official | 


position should betray these inventions 
to foreign countries. He wanted to know 
how far the War Office knew of this ? 
The evidence was that for two years 
even the Director of Artillery did not 
know, and that for three years the 
Secretary of State for War did not know. 
Professor Abel, in a letter, said that he 
was in a position to show that the War 
Office knew that he and Professor Dewar 
were taking out these patents. If so, 
the Committee ought to have the names 
of the officials to whom the fact was dis- 
closed. Thus, in taking out these patents 
these two gentlemen di/ a gross injustice to 
the War Office, to the inventors who came 
to compete without knowing that their 
judges were interested parties, and to the 
public, because in 1889 they had determined 
on cordite, which was not adopted in the 
Service until May 28 of this year. Four 
years, which might have been profitably 
employed in finding out a new explosive, 
were thus wasted. Now he came to the 
defence made by the War Office for this 
strange state of things, and on this he 
would press the Secretary for War to 
tell the Committee why a distinction was 
drawn between the cordite patent and the 
machinery patent, and why the latter was 
not conveyed to the War Office. In the 
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strange defence that was put forward on the 
part of Professors Abel and Dewar the aid 
of the British taxpayer was first called in. 
| It was said that his purse was affected 
to the extent of £500,000. But it was 
a remarkable fact that this cordite should 
be of such value to England, when the 
result of the foreign patents, according 
to Professor Abel’s statement, was only 
£828 during all these years. It did not look 
as if foreign countries viewed cordite as 
a valuable invention. Then it was said 
that if this suit were lost the British 
taxpayer would lose an amount varying 
from £500,000 to £1,750,000. No 
doubt it was a formidable lawsuit, 
but the Patent Act did not 
deal with the particular case that 
had arisen. No doubt if a man took out 
a patent, and if the Government adopted 
it, the Treasury could decide what reward 
should be given ; but when a patent had 
been infringed, and a large quantity of 
cordite had been made, it would not be 
| for the Treasury to say how much should 
| be paid to Mr. Nobel for having his 
| brains picked and his ideas stolen. It 
would be for a Court of Law to settle 
that, and that was how the loss of 
£1,750,000 might arise. It was all 
nonsense to try to get the aid of the 
British taxpayer. He did not want to 
be the receiver of stolen goods. If he 
was not fairly entitled to these patents 
it was ridiculous to make appeals to 
his pocket. The defence went on to 
say— 

“You must not hamper Professors Abel and 

Dewar in any way, because this is an important 
lawsuit, and the dynamite combination is both 
wealthy and influential.” 
But why should all these inventors be 
leagued together, unless they felt that 
they had been treated with gross 
injustice? Next the defence went 
on— 

“Do not attack Professor Abel and Professor 

Dewar. They are your champions. They are 
bound to defend this patent.” 
Yes, but at the cost of the country. The 
War Office was going to find the money 
for them, so that they might defend the 
foreign patents just as much as the home 
patents. The writers of the defence 
seemed to ignore the fact that there was 
a third Member of the Committee who 
had declined to soil his fingers by taking 
out patents. Then it was asked— 


“What arewe todo? At once to encourage 
' investors by buying indiscriminately any and 
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every smokeless powder brought to our notice, 
or take some powder at the iuventor’s valuation? 
It was easy, and might have been made a 
lucrative course to do so.” 

Of that last remark he complained 
bitterly. Insinuations of that kind ought 
not to be made. 


“Professor Abel is doing his duty to the 
country, and through a long public career has 
stopped many designs on the public purse.” 


If the War Office had that information 
they ought to have disclosed it; other- 
wise the statement had no value what- 
ever; and he should press the right hon. 
Gentleman for an answer as to that. It 
was to the public interest to know when 
inventors went wrong just as much as 
when public officials did. Then it was 
asked— 


“Why did not these men use their right to 
oppose the issue of the patent that embodied 


»” 


their ideas? 


Because the War Office kept the matter 
secret for three years. How could they 
object when the specifications had never 
been made public? It was perfectly 
ridiculous to put questions of that kind. 
Next it was said— 

“It is also easy to talk at large of the 
advantages conferred by an official position for 
picking brains, but nobody has pointed out 
where these advantages are to be found.” 

He ventured to assert that the advantage 
was to be found very easily. Well, he 
would like to know what private inventor 
had the opportunity of getting 18 other 
inventors to go and submit their inven- 
tious to him? Mr. Nobel said that he 
put everything frankly, without reserve, 
without any concealment, at the disposal 
of the Committee. A good deal was 
made in the defence of the assistance 
given by Sir Andrew Nobel. Now, he 
did not like to see the Elswick firm 
drawn into official connection with the 
War Office because that firm were 
manufacturers of guns ; and if they could 
give a certificate to the War Office 
patent for cordite the War Department 
officials in return had an opportunity of 
giving them orders for guns. Thus the 
certificate could have little value in his 
eyes. It was a matter of fact, however, 
that although Sir Andrew Nobel was 
able to give a certificate as to the value 
of cordite for British Government pur- 
poses, the Elswick firm had a different 
explosive of their own which did not 
contain nitro-glycerine at all, and which 
was a French investion. ‘Then the 
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defence went on to say that the Com- 
mittee were not responsible for cordite 
being finally chosen as the Service 
powder. It was explained that— 

“Tt was selected by the Military Authorities 
after trials carried out -by officials specially 
deputed for the duty by the Secretary of 
State.” 

The answer of the Secretary of State for 
War to that was that the chemical tests 
and everything involved in judging how 
far these explosive compounds carried out 
the requirements of the Government and 
the War Office was decided by this jury 
of three men, whose Report was handed 
to the Director of Artillery, and by him 
sent through the Adjutant General to the 
Commander-in-Chief. Eventually, the 
Secretary for War approved the adoption 
of cordite. There was, in fact, no Court 
of Appeal so far as the ehemical aspect 
of the question was involved. There 
was only one other statement in the 
defence with which he wished to deal, and 
that read— 

' “The Memorandum published by The Times 
shows that the War Office was fully cognisant 
of the intentions of the patentees from the very 
first.” 

He thought he had disproved that by 
showing that the War Office had totally 
ignored the suggestion of the Committee 
that the Members should be allowed to 
take out foreign patents. It was further 
said that no importance cught to be 
attached to the secrecy of the cordite 
patent, because this patent was disclosed 
by the machinery patent in 1890. If so, 
why did the Secretary of State for War, 
a week before that patent was disclosed, 
certify, on his authority as Minister of 
the Crown, that it was to the public in- 
terest that the specification of the cordite 
patent should not be disclosed, and why 
was it kept secret for another two years ? 
It was impossible to meet that argument. 
And what was the good of disclosing it 
then, when their own machinery patent 
was taken out? There was another 
reason still in the background for getting 
the Secretary of State to certify as he 
did—namely, that it enabled the patentees 
to get the benefit of modifications and 
improvements made in the cordite during 
two successive years. He was sorry to 
have to trouble the House at such 
length, but there was one other aspect of 
the case he wished to touch upon, and 
that was the effect of cordite on rifles. 
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He believed it was fatal to the Maxim 
un. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
do not think the qualities of cordite can 
be discussed on this Vote. That matter 
arises on Vote 9. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he would not 
press that point. But he would like to 
call attention to a statement made by a 
gentleman largely prejudiced in favour 
of cordite, because he had a considerable 
interest in the manufacturing machinery. 


He regretted the Secretary to the 
Admiralty was not present at that 
moment, because Professor Anderson 


had made a startling statement in a 
lecture at Woolwich with regard to 
cordite, which had been adopted as 
Service powder for the Army and Navy. 
The Professor said— 

“It is only this year that we have produced 
what may be called a Service cordite, and 
experiments now being carried on by the 
Ordnance Committee will show more and more 
what are the necessary precautions to be 
adopted in it. But the temperature is certainly 
one, and this has a very important bearing on 
the ship’s magazine. For some reason best 
known to themselves the Navy put their 
magazine near their boilers to get them as hot 
as possible. That will not suit cordite at all. 
They will have either to shift their magazines 
or to stick te black powder.” 

They were told the Admiralty had an 
idea that some preparation could be used 
to prevent the temperature in ships’ 
magazines rising above 100 degrees. 
But three years ago they were told it 
was impossible to prevent that in India, 
or in ships passing through the Red Sea, 
apart from the effect of the magazines 
being between the boilers. Then how 
impossible it would be to store cordite 
on their ships unless the magazines could 
be shifted — which was not possible. 
Seeing that they had already spent over 
£200,009 on this explosive, and large 
quantities had been made for their ships, 
this seemed to be a very bad look-out. This 
raised a very important issue. He had 
adduced some remarkable facts, but there 
were still more remarkable facts behind 
which could only be properly brought 
out on oath in a Court of Law by Mr. 
Nobel and by those associated with him. 
He asked the Secretary of State for War 
to put an end once for all to the rumours 
of compromises that were going about. 
He was told that compromise after com- 
promise was being offerel to Mr. Nobel, 
and they knew what the influences at 
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work must be. In March last the 
Treasury and the War Office offered to 
abandon the patents after the short 
period had elapsed for which fees had 
been paid. There were men connected 
with the War Office who naturally were 
only too anxious that all the evidence 
should not come out in open Court. He 
knew that even that very morning 
private manufacturers had received a 
Circular from the War Office referring to 
the lawsuit as a friendly suit as between 
Mr. Nobel and the War Office. Did the 
hon. Gentleman want the facts brought 
out in open daylight? This was not 
only a matter of honour, but it involved 
a large amount of the British taxpayer's 
money, and it ought not, therefore, to be 
checked by way of compromise. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
Perhaps I can save the time of the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member's eloquence 
on this part of the subject is being 
entirely thrown away. If in any private 
or official communication I have used the 
expression “a friendly suit,” it is in the 
sense that both sides are anxious to 
prosecute the case as quickly as possible, 
not in a vindictive spirit, but in order to 
elicit the exact truth of the matter. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he was glad 
to hear it, but he was bound to say that 
he had seen official documents dated as 
early as March last stating that the Go- 
vernment were perfectly prepared to 
abandon these patents. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No. , 
Mr. HANBURY said, the intimation 
did not come from the War Office, but 
from the Treasury ; therefore, he warned 
the War Office to be on its guard against 
that Department. He wished to know 
whether the conduct of the case rested 
with the War Office or with the Trea- 
sury ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
With neither the ove nor the other. It 
rests with the Law Officers of the 
Crown—that is to say, the Department of 
the Solicitor to the Treasury. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he believed 
the document to which he referred came 
from the Solicitor to the Treasury. He 
wished the right hon. Gentleman to be 
on his guard against a Department that 
went so far as to say, that it would sacri- 
fice its patents, or ouly maintiin them for 
the short period during which the fees 
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had to be paid. That was half-way 
towards a compromise. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No such proposal will be made to any 
one without my sanction. When I said 
the case was in the hands of the Law 
Department, I meant that they would 
conduct it, but they will take no im- 
portant step without my complete 
sanction, and no such proposal has ever 
received my sanction. 

Mr. HANBURY : I am very glad to 
have got that statement from the right 
hon. Gentleman, who is now pledged that 
neither the War Office nor the Treasury 
will compromise the suit. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot answer for the Treasury. 

Mr. HANBURY: Then we have 
got no farther, and it may be compro- 
mised after all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No. 

Mr. HANBURY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give a pledge that the 
case shall not be compromised ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Certainly. 

Mr. HANBURY said, in that case he 
had all he wanted, and he did not regret 
having brought forward the matter. He 
had intended asking the Secretary of 
State for War to appoint a Committee of 
Inquiry—not into the personal matter, 
but into the system as a whole, because 
they had had complaint after complaint 
from inventors, who said that they were 
afraid to go to the War Office or to any 
public Departments with their inven- 
tions, because they were never sure that 
they would have justice done to them, 
and that their ideas would not be bor- 
rowed, patented, and sold to foreign 
countries by some Government official 
for the benefit of the country, or, what was 
worse, for the benefit of his own pocket. 
In this way the country lost the ad- 
vantage of much inventive genius. They 
could not get their best men to come for- 
ward with inventions. Rich inventors 
like Mr. Nobel could defend themselves, 
but poor inventors had no protection. This 
sort of thing had been going on for years. 
Treasury Circulars had been issued 
against this system, though they were 
now said to be obsolete, and the Com- 
mission presided over by Sir James 
Stephen reported that it inflicted injustice 
upon inventors. Therefore, if the pre- 
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sent law-suit did not come to a head, he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would grant a Committee, in order that 
all the facts with regard to the system 
generally might be investigated. The 
right hon. Gentleman would agree with 
him that the system was a bad one, and 
that even if there was no injustice done 
to the inventors those persons laboured 
under the idea that there was, and they 
were backed up by Reports of Com- 
mittees and Commissions. His object 
was to see that the interests of the State 
were secured by securing the benefit of 
the inventive genius of the country, 
whether the inventors were rich or poor, 
and he hoped that the fullest inquiry 
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would be instituted by the country. He 
begged to move the reduction of the 


Vote by the sum of £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£500."—( Mr. Hanbury.) 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he begged to support the observations of 
the hon. Member for Preston. He 
(Major Rasch) wanted to deal with the 
question of the applicability of cordite to 
the British Army. Cordite obtained its 
name from its similarity in appearance to 
thread or cord. It was composed of 58 
parts of nitro-glycerine, 37 of ¢ellulose or 
gun-cotton, and 5 parts of mineral jelly, 
such as vaseline. The basis of the whole 
composition was nitro-glycerine, which 
was one of the highest explosives known 
to science. No one who, like himself, 
had had any experience of the dynamite 
explosion in London in 1882 would doubt 
the power of the explosive. They had 
to remember in connection with cordite 
that in India nitro-glycerine could not be 
handled under a temperature of 70 
degrees, and that when frozen in Canada 
it became an infinitely more violent ex- 
plosive,and the explosive force exercising 
its power not in a propelling direction, 
but in a blasting manner, the probability 
was that when frozen it would burst the 
rifle without driving out the bullet. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is going into the ex- 
plosive qualities of cordite, which ques- 
tion does not come under the Vote. 

Masor RASCH said that, under the 
circumstances, he would reserve his ob 
servations on that part of the subject. 
He would only say that, in his opinion, 
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cordite was not suitable to the require- 
ments of the British Army, seeing that 
the Army had to serve both in hot and 
cold climates. As to the way in which 
cordite was invented, hon. Gentlemen 
who studied the question would know 
that in 1888 a Committee was appointed 
by the War Office to go into the question 
of explosives in the British Army and 
British Naval Service. That Committee 
sat under the Presidency of Sir Frederick 
Abel. To all intents and purposes, the 
Committee was Sir Frederick Abel and 
he was the Committee. Inventors to the 
number of 17 or 18 exposed their inven- 
tions publicly before the Committee, and 
in about a year’s time Sir Frederick 
Abel or the Committee evolved from the 
knowledge they had picked from the 
brains of these inventors a substance 
called cordite. The inventors who had sub- 
mitted their various powders and inven- 
tions to the Committee got nothing. 
Cordite was invented by Sir Frederick 
Abel and his Committee. It was ob- 
vious that inventors could not be ex- 
pected to submit their inventions to the 
War Office or to the Government if they 
got absolutely nothing out of the product 
of their brains; nay, more, if they 
saw their own ideas patented by someone 
else, and someone else making money out 
of them. With reference to the transfer 
of the patent in 1889, it was assigned to 
the War Office. : 
right in saying that two months after- 
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He thought he was | 


| 


wards another patent for the manufacture | 
of cordite was assigned to a foreigner | 


named Heitmann, who was resident in 
Cologne, but who was head of an 
explosive factory in this country and of 
several explosive factories on the Con- 
tinent. What he (Major Rasch) wished 
to suggest was that even if cordite had 
been the absolute property of the Chair- 
man of the Committee it would hardly 
have been according to regulations that 
the patent should be sold to a Foreign 
Power. But the cordite which the 
Committee evolved and produced was 
not their property at all. It 
was paid for by the taxpayer 
of this country, the cost being 
something like £200,000. Sir Frederick 
Abel and Professor Dewar had no right 
to sell the patent, whether they got 
£840 for it or £500,000. The accredited 
representative of the War Office at the time 
stated that the War Office had no kuow- 
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ledge that this patent had been assigned, 
and finally the Secretary to the War 
Office had stated, in reply to a Metro- 
politan Member, that the inventors were 
entitled to the profit just as much as 
any other inventor would be entitled to 
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the profit of an invention sold out- 
side the United Kingdom. He was 


astonished at the complaisance of 
the War Office in this matter. He ought 
to correct himself and say, having served 
many years in the Army, and some years 
in that House, that he was astonished at 
nothing that the British War Office did. 
Sir E. Hamley used to say that the War 
Office was an epitome of centralisation 
gone mad. He was not saying anything 
against the present Secretary of State for 
War, for he was sure if there was anyone in 
the House who wished in the Army the 
maximum of efficiency at the minimum 
of expense, it was the present Minister 
for War. In this case the War Office 
had surpassed itself. In the first place, 
it accepted an explosive which a great 
many people considered absolutely un- 
suitable for the British Army ; and, in the 
next place, it allowed the patent for the 
manufacture of the explosive to be sold 
to a Foreign Power. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he thought he was justified 
in saying the War Office had “ gone one 
better ” than it had ever gone before. 


Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) 
said, he took a considerable interest in 
this question, partly because Mr. Nobel’s 
factory of Ardeer was in his constituency 
of Ayrshire. The hon Member for 
Preston had, in his opinion, made out a 
claim for the furnishing of full informa- 
tion to the Committee on this question of 
cordite gunpowder, If this information 
was not given, the Committee would 
know that a grave state of affairs existed, 
involving the public honour. What they 
represented to the Committee was that it 
was to the public advantage that in- 
ventors should be treated with common 
honesty, and that their inventions should 
not be filched from them. The Minute 
of 1872 made the matter quite clear, and 
the case of Mr. Nobel was a very striking 
instance of the way in which at least one 
inventor had been treated. The Minute 
contained the following :— 

“ My Lords consider that no officer should be 
called upon to judge, nor to give an opinion 
where his own interests may come into collision ' 
with those of any other person and that not 
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inducement should be held out to officers em- 
ployed in any Department of the Public Service 
to make use of labour or materials entrusted to 
them for the good of the Service in prosecuting 
investigations from which they themselves are 
to derive any pecuniary advantage, since it is 
evident that the opportunities enjoyed by such 


officers must suggest to them improvements, | 


and it is only just that the public, by whose 
resources these improvements have been worked 
out, should have the benefit of them.” 

It was stated that this Minute had been 
superseded in 1883, but that fact was 
not generally known. Mr. Nobel sub- 
mitted his samples of nitro-glycerine 
powder to the War Office in accordance 
with the Circular, which stated that, at 
all events, the samples would be dealt 
with in a fair manner. The hon. Member 
for Preston had referred to the value of 
the cordite patent, but no doubt the 
price was influenced by the fact that 


ballistite, which was another patent of | 


Nobel’s, was used abroad, its composition 
being 40 to 60 per cent. of nitro-glycerine 
and 60 to 40 per cent. of cellulose. The 
fact that Italy, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries used ballistite very 
largely might account for the small price 
given to Sir F. Abel for the cordite 
patent. This case formed a most striking 
instance of the way in which our in- 
ventors were treated. Mr. Nobel was 


the inventor of dynamite in 1867, and of | 


blasting gelatine in 1875, and it was in 
consequence of these discoveries that the 


idea of using unitro-glycerine for pro- | 


pelling purposes was first entertained. 
After many years of toil and thought, 


Mr. Nobel first conceived the idea that | 
nitro-glycerine might be used for small | 
arms, and he took out a patent in 1888 | 
for ballistite, which was quite similar to | 


cordite. He was induced, by the Circular 
of 1872, to place the information before 
the Committee in the fullest, freest, and 
most unguarded manner, and he invited 
every kind of examination which the 
Committee chose to make of his ex- 

losive. The Committee drew up the 
ana read out by the hon. 
Member opposite, in which they them- 
selves laid down the principles which 
they relied upon. The principal para- 
graph was the following :— 

‘** Relying confidently upon a proper defence 
of their proceedings in high official quarters,” 
He hoped the Committee would not have 
an “ official’ defence, and that the whole 
matter would be inquired into on its 
merits. Every fact should be brought 
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;out in an impartial manner before the 
House and the country. He considered 
that Mr. Nobel had been exceedingly 

'hardly treated, because no sooner had 

‘the War Office obtained his patent than 

| they set to work to make cordite, which 

_was very similar to Mr. Nobel’s inven- 

‘tion. ‘The Ardeer works in Scotland 
was the only place where nitro-glycerine 

was made. After succeeding in getting 

‘the patent, the War Office advertised in 
The Glasgow Herald for workmen as 
follows :— 

“ Nitro-glycerine manufacture. Required for 

Nitro-glycerine Factory at Waltham Abbey two 
thoroughly competent and reliable men, who 
| have been specially trained in the manufacture 
of nitro-glycerine ; the pay would be 30s. per 
week, Application in writing should be 
addressed to the Superintendent, Royal Gun- 
powder Factory, Waltham Abbey, Essex.” 

There was no other works than the 

_Ardeer Works from which specially 

skilled workmen in nitro-glycerine could 
be obtained, and the result of the adver- 

| tisement was that four or five of the most 
experienced and skilled men in Mr. 

Nobel’s works were induced to leave his 

' service, and enter that of the Govern- 

|ment. That was a scandalous state of 

affairs, and he hoped the whoie matter 
would be thoroughly inquired into on its 
merits. If this cordite was an infringe- 

/meut of Mr. Nobel’s patent there had 
been a serious delay in bringing the 
matter to a decision in the Courts. The 

damages, he hoped, would be very heavy. 
*Tue CHAIRMAN (intervening) said, 
that was a subject of judicial proceeding, 

and the hon. Member was not in Order 
in discussing it. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, he thought 
the relations of Mr. Anderson, : irector 
General of Ordnance Factories, with 
| regard to the patent for the machinery 
| used in the making of cordite required 
explanation. Recently specifications had 
| been issued to the makers of explosives 
inviting them to manufacture a certain 
quantity of cordite for the Government. 
| Those specifications, however, were 

worded in such a manner that manufac- 

turers making cordite were obliged to use 

the process and apparatus which these 

gentlemen had patented. The Specifica 
| tion to govern Manufacture and Inspec- 
| tion, approved 14th August, 1893, was 
| in these terms— 

| 1. Compos:tion—the percentage composition 

| 0f the cordite should be as follows:—Nitro- 
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glycerine 58 percent. ; gun-cotton, 37 per cent. ; 
mineral-jelly 5 per cent. 

2. Ingredients.—The whole of the ingredients 
and materials used in the manufacture of cor- 
dite are to be of the description, and to have 

1 the tests, laid down in the Specifications 
in Appendices B to K. 

3. Manufacture.—The manufacture of cordite 
from the weighing out of the ingredients to the 
final blending of the finished cordite is to be 
carried out in all its details in the same manner 
as at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham 
Abbey.” 

Such a state of things would require a 
great deal of explanation before the 
public would be perfectly satisfied. 
Men in positions like that of Director 
General of Ordnance Factories should 
be above suspicion; it certainly was 
undesirable in the public interest that 
they should be able to send out specifica- 
tions which induced manufacturers to 
think their manufactures would not be 
used unless they employed machinery 
which was patented by the gentlemen 
who would have to approve of the pro- 
ducts. He did not wish to pursue this 
further. He should like to be informed 
what were the terms of the Report, 
which induced the Government to make 
cordite a Service powder. Why did not 
a Committee test the effect of cordite 
upon small arms before the powder was 
accepted, seeing that it had been two 
years before the War Office ? Was there 
any other powder which wore out small 
arms with greater rapidity than cordite ? 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said, 
that many inventors were put to shifts in 
order to develop the conception of their 
brains, and it was very hard lines when 
their ideas were stolen from them. For 
25 years he had had a good deal 
to do with inventors, and he had always 
warned them not to submit their inven- 
tions to the British War Office if they 
expected remuneration or reward. The 
House ought to do its best to protect the 
honest inventor. He wanted to know 
whether Sir Frederick Abel and Professor 
Dewar were the honest inventors of 
cordite powder? He had very grave 
doubts about it. The hon. Member for 
Preston had produced documentary 
evidence to show that the whole trans- 
action was of a very shady character 
indeed. They could not allow a high 


official to have a_ stigma of this 
kind upon him. The matter ought 
to be thoroughly inquired into. 
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These things happened not during a 
Liberal Government, but during a Tory 
Government, and he thought the hon. 
Member for Preston deserved the thanks 
of every Member for the pluck with which 
he had revealed the misdeeds of his own 
Party. The present Secretary of State for 
War was not responsible, but it would not 
do for him to burke the question now that 
he was in Office. There had been a 
good deal of trying to cover it up. He (Mr. 
Weir) had endeavoured to get some in- 
formation in regard to cordite powder, but 
had got no satisfaction. The Secretary of 
State for War was a universal provider of 
war material for our forces, and as the 
British public paid high prices they had 
a right to expect a good article. It 
appeared to him (Mr. Weir) a shady mode 
of conducting business to keep the public 
ignorant of the patent for cordite powder 
for a couple of years, whilst they allowed 
the secret to be made known by permit- 
ting their experts to take out patents 
in foreign countries. The War Office 
said the invention must be kept secret, 
and yet Professors Abel and Dewar took 
out patents in several other countries, 
If the Government wished to keep the 
invention secret it ought not to have been 
patented at all, and certainly not in any 
other country. There were too many 
wooden-heads in the War Office, or they 
would have told Professors Abel and 
Dewar and Dr. Anderson that they would 
not allow them to carry out the policy 
they had adopted. If the officials of the 
War Office had been sharp business men 
they would have retained the secret and 
process of manufacturing cordite for them- 
selves. He trusted that the Secretary of 
State for War would appoint an impartial 
and efficient Committee who would make 
an exhaustive inquiry into the subject. 
ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) remarked that men of great dis- 
tinction had been most unfairly and un- 
justly attacked by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), and 
he was afraid there was a likelihood of 
the Committee being led away into a 
false issue. The Committee had nothing 
to do with rival inventors. All they 


were concerned with was whether his 
hon. Friend had made out his contention 
that certain distinguished men hud con- 
travened the Regulations under which 
they were serving. Headmired the hon. 
Member for Preston; indeed, he had a 
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kind of political affection for him. His 
hon. Friend was a strong man all round. 
At the same time, a War Office official 
was to his hon. Friend very much what a 
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red rag was to a certain animal, The 
moment a man entered the War Office 


his hon. Friend was ready to go for him, 
and to think he was incapable any 
longer of doing an honourable thing. 
His hon. Friend saw fraud or omission of 
duty in every act of such an individual. 
He (Admiral Field) had always been 
ready to act on another principle, and to 
believe that those who were in the Public 
Service were honourable men until they 
had been proved to be rogues. These 
chemical experts were appointed not on 
their own motion, but by the late Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope). 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Weir) seemed to 
be wild with anger with these distinguished 
men because they invented cordite. Why, 
that was the object of their appointment. 
They were appointed to invent a smoke- 
less powder which would meet the re- 
quirements of the Publie Service. 

Mr. WEIR (interrupting) said, his 
contention had not been that they ought 
not to have invented, but that, when they 
did invent, the invention should be the 
property of the State. 

ApMmiIrRAL FIELD, said that was just 
what it was ; the moment the invention 
was made by these distinguished men a 
patent was taken out and transferred to 
the War Office. One of the complaints 
of the Members of the Committee was 
that, having been appointed to suggest 
a smokeless powder, they received no 
definite instructions for their guidance. 
They were put in a position of difficulty, 
and instead of having anathemas hurled 
at them they really deserved sympathy. 
For his own part, he was satisfied that 
they had doue their duty honourably and 
fairly. It was not the case that they 
had analysed all the compounds sub- 
mitted tothem. The inventors simply 
appeared before them and stated their in- 
ventions without submitting samples. It 
was perfectly true that Mr. Nobel ex- 
plained his invention. He (Admiral Field) 
was a Member of a War Office Committee 
on Explosives 20 years ago, and he then 
formed a very high opinion of Mr. Nobel. 
The Committee, however, had nothing 
whatever to do with the rival claims of 
Mr, Nobel and Sir F. Abel. All it could 


do was to see whether there was any 
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foundation for the charge that the 
Members of the Committee had been 
guilty of breach of trust. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hanbury) stated that the 
Committee examined the inventions sub- 
mitted to them, and reported upon them, 
That was just what they did not do. All 
the experiments were carried out by a 
Committee of officers down at Woolwich, 
the Members of the Scientific Committee 
not being present. The Committee of 
officers reported that cordite was the most 
valuable of the compounds submitted to 
them. Sir F. Abel’s reputation was 
European, and everybody who knew that 
gentleman knew he was incapable of 
picking the brains of other men. As 
early as 1872 Professor Abel invented 
and patented the very first smokeless 
powder in the form of cartridges for 
rifles. At that time the Navy and Army 
did not care so much about smokeless 
powder as they did now, and nothing 
came of the invention. Mr. Nobel was 
the only inventor who made his nitro- 
glycerine powder really known to the 
Committee. In 1890 Sir F. Abel, in a 
lecture on smokeless powder, gave Mr. 
Nobel all the credit of being the 
first to bring nitro-glycerine powder 
to public notice, but said Mr. 
Nobel’s invention did not fulfil all 
necessary requirements. Professor Abel 
looked further into the subject, and he 
and Professor Dewar patented a moditica- 
tion of Mr. Nobel’s invention. If there 
was a dispute between Sir F. Abel and 
Mr. Nobel the proper place to settle it was 
a Court of Law, and not a Committee of the 
House of Commons. Not long ago War 
Office officials were able to patent their 
inventions, even against the Government. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Hanbury) was 
very angry with Sir F. Abel and Pro- 
fessor Dewar because they patented their 


invention in foreign countries. If 
they had not done so, Foreign 
Governments would have been in 


possession of the patents. It might be 
said that the Government ought them- 
selves to have patented the invention 
abroad. If they had done this, his hon. 
Friend would have come down to the 
House with another wild charge against 
the Government for interfering with 
private trade. The charge hurled against 
these men was perfectly unjust. He 
was assured that they acted quite openly 
as far as their official superiors were von- 
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cerned, and actually communicated with 
the Director of Artillery verbally from 
time to time, and were told to take out 
the foreign patents. In April, 1889, Sir 
F. Abel had a discussion with the Director 
of Artillery concerning the securing of 
foreign patents. 

Mr. HANBURY, interrupting, said, 
if Professor Abel was able to prove that 
he informed the Director of Artillery in 
April, 1889, that he had taken out these 
patents, that would be a complete 
answer; but he could not prove that, 
because at that time he had not taken 
them out. 

ApmiraLt FIELD was informed that 
in April, 1889, Sir Frederick Abel had a 
discussion with the Director of Artillery 
concerning the securing of foreign 
patents, which eventuated in his receiving 
from the Director of Artillery verbal 
authority to take out certain patents. 
Therefore, seised as he (Admiral Field) 
was with this information, be felt very 
strongly that this attack of his hon. 
Friend was most unjust and most unfair. 
It was a very serious matter to drag 
eminent men on to the floor of this 
House, who could not answer the charge 
except by deputy, or through the officials 
of the Departments with which they were 
connected. If they were allowed to 
appear at the Bar of the House, they 
would, no doubt, be able to convince every 
honest man that the charges had no 
foundation. He knew his hon. Friend 
would not bring these charges forward if 
he did not believe them; but his hon. 
Friend’s mind was poisoned by rival 
inventors, and they all knew how they 
felt towards one another. He believed 
Sir Frederick Abel, Professor Dewar, 
and their confréres were as incapable of 
any dishonourable action as his hon. 
Friend himself, and that was saying a 
good deal. He objected to such charges 
being brought forward, and these gentle- 
men termed, in a scornful way, “ impli- 
cated officials,” when they could not be 
there to answer charges for which he was 
convinced there was no foundation. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My hon. Friend the Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury), in opening his case on 
this cordite question, used an expression 
which has only been too common during 
the last few weeks. He spoke of it as 


“the Cordite Scandal,” and I think, in con- 
sequence of some remonstrance by word 
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or gesture from me, he said that he would 
not call it a scandal till it had been proved 
to beso. I wish other people had acted 
on that principle, because I do think that 
it is very little creditable, and certaimly 
not to the advantage of the Public 
Service of the country, that we should 
see on newspaper placards and elsewhere, 
in large letters, “The Cordite Scandal,” 
when avowedly only one side of the case 
has been stated, and when that has 
been stated in an obviously ex-parte 
and partisan spirit. No one can doubt, Sir, 
the immense importance of the question 
raised—importance not only as it affects 
the result to the Public Service of the 
acceptation of cordite as a Service store, 
but as affecting the general character 
and practice of Public Departments. 
And I am very glad the duty of bring- 
ing it forward has fallen into the hands 
of the hon. Gentleman, who always does, 
to say the least, ample justice to any 
case of this sort, and in whose hands it 
will certainly lose nothing in point of 
vigorous demonstration. Turning to 
myself, I have been not accused, but a 
complaint has been made of the answers 
I have given to questions on this subject, 
and my hon. Friend the Member for 
Ross and Cromarty (Mr. Weir) especially 
complains of evasive answers. I am 
afraid I cannot give the answers my 
questioners would wish to have 
on all occasions, and when I fail 
to give the answers they desire they say 
I give an evasive answer. My effort has 
been to state the facts on every occasion. 
I have not been asked any question as to 
the rights or wrongs of any point, or as 
to the policy or justice of a case, but 
merely as to dates and facts. I took 
immense pains in order to make sure 
that I was correct in the answers I gave, 
and, having ascertained what the correct 
answers were, I gave them. 

Mr. HANBURY: Might I give one 
instance ? My right hon. Friend told 
me distinctly that as soon as Dr. Ander- 
son joined the Service he ceased to have 
any connection with the firm of Easton 
and Anderson. I think nobody, having 
heard that answer, would have thought 
he had simply transferred the whole f 
his shares in the company to his wo 
and family. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I understand that what happened in that 
instance is what happens in many cases, 
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Easton and Anderson is a limited com- 
pany, and one of the rules of the com- 
pany is that the shares must not be 
sold in the open market. If he had to 
denade himself of his shares, to whom 
could they go ? 

Mr. HANBURY: He kept his in- 
terest. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
His interest was not personal to himself, 
and what more could he have done than 
to take the course he did of handing them 
over to those to whom alone he could 
transfer them. It was the utmost he 
could do towards divesting himself of 
these shares, and there was no evasion 
at all inthe answer. But, so far as I am 
concerned, the Committee will understand 
I have no personal responsibility what- 
ever for any of the events that are under 
discussion, Everything in this matter, 
except my formal acceptation of cordite 
as a Service store, occurred before I came 
into Office. When I came into Office 
very naturally I made some inquiry into 
this case of cordite. I was almost imme- 
diately assailed by rival inventors who 
had other smokeless powders very much 
better than cordite, and were only longing 
for a more intelligent Secretary of State 
for War than had previously occupied 
that position in order that the enormous 
advantage of their powder should be at 
once established. I made my inquiries 
as to cordite—that is to say, as to the 
opinion and experience of the military 
officers around me of the results of 
cordite ; and having ascertained that it 
had answered all that was expected from 
it ; that the results had been better than 
had been expected from it in every re- 
spect ; that all the tests it had been sub- 
jected to had resulted in its favour, and, 
above all things, that its stability was 
well established, and that it did not 
change under climatic influences—having 
ascertained that, and knowing that this 
prolonged and elaborate inquiry had 
taken place, and that, as my hon. Friend 
has said, £200,000 had been spent on 
plant and works to produce it, I say I 
should have been unworthy of oceupying 
the position I hold if, because it was 
new to me, I had said—* Here are some 
people who say they have a better powder ; 
let us throw the whole thing into hotch- 
pot and have a fresh inquiry and fresh 
experiments for another half-dozer: years.” 
I say so long as I was satisfied with the 
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opinion of my military advisers that it 
answered their purpose, I was bound to 
stand by it until there is reason to believe 
that a much better powder than it is 
available. That is my position on the 
general question. You, Sir, have ruled 
that we are not to discuss the qualities of 
cordite, but if it had been open to 
do so I have here all the _parti- 
culars I could have given of it, 
That was the judgment I came to on the 
evidence submitted to me, that it per- 
fectly answered its purpose, and there- 
fore it was I shut the door to these 
clamorous inventors, and on some day last 
spring I accepted cordite as a Service 
store. So much for that part of the 
question. As I have said, I have no re- 
sponsibility for the events, and I think I 
shall best consult the convenience of 
the Committee and my right hon. 
Friend and predecessor the Member for 
Horncastle (Mr. E. Stanhope) if I leave 
it to him to answer all the detailed points 
that have been urged by the hon, 
Gentleman us to the events of the past, 
as to which I have only secondhand in- 
formation. Whilst that is so there is 
one thing I am responsible for. I may 
very well be asked : Surveying all these 
past transactions, do you think that the 
practice of your Department in these matters 
isright ? As to that, I admit fully my re- 
sponsibility and the obligation I am under 
to give my opinion. The hon. Member 
for Preston began his story by disclaim- 
ing any intention to say anything person- 
ally obnoxious of anybody, and yet I am 
bound to say that, although all through 
his speech he was telling what men of 
honour would do and would not do, he 
at all events succeeded in making it 
evident that in his opinion all the officials 
connected with these transactions are 
villains of the deepest dye. My hon. 
Friend said at the beginning he was 
attacking no one personally 
Mr. HANBURY: What I said was 
this : that I should describe what these 
men had done; that I believed it was a 
thoroughly wrong thing to do, but that it 
was quite compatible with the system per- 
mitted by the War Office, and they were 
not transgressing the Rules. I said then 
what I say now—that I do not think 
they ought to have done what they did. 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
It is very small salve to anyone's feelings 
to have a general statement of that sort 
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proclaimed at the beginning, and then 
have a series of accusations brought 
against them with a constant commentary 
as to what men of honour would have 
done in the circumstances. Let me say 
this of Professor Abel and Professor 
Dewar: You may searcli, not only this 
country, but the world, and _ not 
find two men more qualified to 
decide any question such as was 
submitted to them in regard to this 
cordite. I should also include Mr. 
Dupré, whose name the hon. Gentleman 
did not introduce. Professor Abel, 
especially, is held by universal consent to 
be the highest authority on all military 
explosives. My right hon. Friend and 
predecessor had to appoint a Committee 
on explosives, and does anyone suggest 
he could have appointed better men than 
Professor Abel, Professor Dewar, or Mr. 
Dupré? Let me say this of Professor 
Abel: He has served the War Office 
and other Departments of the Govern- 
ment with the greatest fidelity and success 
for many years, and his reward has 
been exceedingly small when we think 
what he would have earned if, instead of 
accepting Government employment, he 
had started on his own private account, 
and reaped all the advantages which an 
eminent man like him would have been 
sure to have reaped. My hon. Friend 
went on to argue that they were 
appointed only to judge of the powders 
that were sent in. That is to say, they 
were to judge of the half-dozen, or dozen, 
or two dozeu kinds of powder sent in, 
and if no individual powder came up to 
the requirements that were supposed to be 
necessary they were to bundle it all out, 
and say—*“ We will have none of this,” 
and sit there with arms folded, and the 

Departmeut was not free to apply 

Mr. HANBURY: The right hon. 
Gentleman entirely misrepresents me. 
That is not what I said. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Gentleman proceeded to say 
they had invented something in order to 
enable the Department to get the best 
powder they could have. Surely their 
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duty was to apply their great powers to 
endeavouring to assist the Department in 
obtaining that powder; and if that was 
not what they were to do, then persons 
of less eminence would have been suffi- 
cient to conduct experiments, and have 
been fit to aecept or reject individual 
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powders submitted to them. They were 
picking men’s brains, we are told. Whose 
brains? Let me separate Mr. Nobel at 
once, aud I separate him because he is 
distinctly capable of being separated from 
anyone else. It has always been acknow- 
ledged, not only by the Committee, but 
by the Department and everyone con- 
cerned, that Mr. Nobel deserves the 
greatest consideration. Undoubtedly 
we owe very much to him for the main 


idea of these powders, and, there- 
fore, I say I am as anxious as 
my predecessor was—and the Com- 


mittee acknowledged it again and again 
—that he should be treated, as he 
deserves to be treated, with the greatest 
consideration. He alleges the definite 
point that by using cordite—by the 
manufacture of cordite—we are infring- 
ing his patent. That our legal advisers, 


learned in these matters, deny. His 
advisers assert that we are. What are 
we to do in these circumstances? Ob- 


viously a friendly suit at law is the best 
solution. I say friendly on purpose, 
because we have no hostility to Mr. 
Nobel, and I believe he has none to us. 
But he makes this assertion, and if he 
can prove this assertion we are bound 
to stand by the result and give him that 
compensation which is required. I do 
not touch in the least upon the merits of 
the case which is to be tried at law. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, I believe, 
set his face against any proposal to com- 
promise or do anything except decide a 
great matter of that sort by a Court, and 
that not only for the main reason that 
the question was so important in itself 
that it deserved such treatment, but also 
that it would be an exceedingly danger- 
ous thing for any Secretary for War to 
consent to any large pecuniary compen- 
sation in a case of that sort unless he had 
the definite authority of a Court of Law 
to do it. What the decision of that case 
may be we cannot tell. As I said, our 
technical advisers are very positive he 
has no case, and his advisers say he has. 
Let a Court of Law decide it. I can 
only repeat what I said interjectionally 
in the course of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, that there is no desire whatever 
to compromise that action, and, on the 
contrary, the War Office has done every- 
thing it could since I have been con- 
nected with it to hasten it on. Before 
I leave this question of Mr. Nobel I 
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should like to add a few words. I was 
asking who had his brains picked. 
Which of the inventors of smokeless 
powder, on a gun cotton basis, all of 
which have been discarded ? Has any- 
thing been stolen from them? Nota 
thing ; not an idea. And in the great 
majority of cases these were patented 
powders. The very meaniug of the word 
“patent” excludes the idea of a secret. 
If a man has patented an invention 
anyone can go and see the specification 
and ascertain all about it, and there is no 
picking of brains or filching of secrets 
whatever about it. No one has alleged 
that in cordite there is anything stolen 
or borrowed from all the powders that 
were not on a similar basis to cordite. 
Mr. HANBURY : Maxim. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is rather breaking my own rule and 
trenching on the domain of actual facts, 
but the truth is that what Mr. Maxim 
invented was the passing of a plastic 
mass through holes in a cylinder in 
small threads for the purpose of expelling 
the air from it, and wheu that had been 
done it resumed the solid, or at any rate 
compact, mass in which it had originally 
been. He did not invent anything which 
left the explosive in cord form after pass- 
ing through the cylinder. I do not wish 
to enter into the details of particular 
points. What I want to say is that we 
admit Mr. Nobel’s claims to consideration. 
Notwithstanding what the hon. Member 
for Ayrshire implied, we have endea- 
voured in every way to treat him with 
that consideration. The little question 
about the employment of labourers, and 
so forth, had, I thought, been settled 
between his company and myself. I do 
not think any grievance or soreness exists 
on either side regarding that transaction. 
We await with patience, and I may add 
with hope, the result of the issue that is 
going to be decided between us. Now, as 
to patents—and I am reviewing all this 
from the point of view of the War Office, 
not from the point of view of the actual 
events—Professor Dewar and Professor 
Abel took out patents, and forthwith as- 
signed them to the Secretary for War. 

Mr. HANBURY : Including the 
Anderson machinery ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes ; that also was assigned. There was 
some hesitation or discussion about it be- 
tween the firm and the War Office and 
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Dr. Anderson, but it was assigned to the 
Secretary of State for War. 

Mr. HANBURY: It was not re- 
assigned in any form. It was not assigned 
back, or any portion of it. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
No; it was not re-assigned back, but, as 
I have said, there was a controversy 
about it at first. It is the rule now in 
the Public Service with regard to 
patents that, if any public servant takes 
out a patent, he must obtain for that pur- 
pose the consent of the head of the Depart- 
ment, and then must assign the patent 
to the head of the Department. And 
why ? Because the whole matter being 
in a state of activity, anyone else who 
forestalled by a day that patent could 
immediately establish a claim for com- 
pensation from the Secretary for War; 
therefore, the moment anything was in- 
vented which was likely to be beneficial 
by a person employed by the Department, 
it was the most natural thing to patent it 
and assign it to the Secretary for War. 
They did not put a penny in their pocket 
by that transaction. It is alleged that, 
although it is not objectionable to take 
out a patent at home and assign it to 
the Secretary of State for War, yet it 
is a terrible thing to take out foreign 
patents. The War Office has nothing 
whatever to do with, and have no interest 
in, foreign manufacture We are not 
going to manufacture any powder or buy 
any powder abroad, and, therefore, it is 
immaterial to us whether we have patents 
abroad or not. In that sense we have 
no interest in it. These patents ‘were 
taken out abroad by these gentlemen at 
a time when anyone else might have 
taken their ideas and patented them 
abroad ; and if it is alleged that they 
ought to have in that case also assigned 
the foreign patents to the Secretary of 
State for War I have to ask why should 
they do so, and what was the Secretary of 
State for War to do with them when he had 
them assigned tu him? It was much better 
for the Secretary of State for War to 
steer clear of the whole matter, and have 
nothing to do with the foreign patents. 
As a matter of fact, it is well known that 
little profit was made or makeable out 
of this foreign patent. But I quite 
admit that, to my mind, it is an arguable 
matter what course should be taken with 
regard to foreign patents. I do not take 
the strong line of my hon. Friend. I 
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both sides. Let me again say that I am 
dealing with these matters from the point 
of view of the practice of the Depart- 
ment. I can only say it is a matter 
upon which I have an open mind. I 
have no strong opinion one way or the 
other; but excepting these foreign pa- 
tents, which is au arguable point, at all 
events I am not aware of anything these 
gentlemen have done which can be said 
for a moment to have brought profits to 
themselves. Therefore, when we are 
told that they picked the brains of the 
inventors in order to make profit for 
themselves, I am sure they did not pick 
the brains of the inventors, and I have 
shown, so faras this country is concerned, 
and probably other countries too, there 
was no profit in this country, and very 
little probably in any other. 


Mr. HANBURY: My point is this : 
that whilst this process was kept secret 
in England, unknown to the War Office, 
they disclosed it to Foreign Powers. 
They took out these patents in 1889 
long before it was made public in England 
in any shape. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) will no doubt explain. 
Ido not think the hon. Member is right 
as a matter of fact. But, at all events, if 
& patent is taken out there is no secret. 
The hon. Gentleman talks about selling 
the secrets of our Government to Foreign 
Powers. There were no secrets to sell. 
The patents were open to all the world, 
and, therefore, Foreign Powers had every 
knowledge of our patents and all about 
them. ‘lhere were no secrets. We have 
few secrets in this country, and those we 
have were disclosed by this transaction. 
I have not entered, and do not intend 
to enter, on all the details of dates and 
facts mentioned by the hon. Member. 
But I have dealt with the main issue, 
and on the main issue I find, first of all, 
that these eminent gentlemen were justi- 
fied in inventing a powder for the assist- 
ance of the Government ; secondly, they 
did not pick the brains of anyone ; and, 
thirdly, where the idea or the general 
conception of the powder could be 


brought home to anyone, as in this case to 
Mr. Nobel, the War Office authorities 
had always felt that Mr. Nobel should be 
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treated with great consideration. In 
taking out their patents these gentlemen 
were merely acting according to the 
authorised practice of the Government 
Departments in order to protect the 
public interest, and not to protect them- 
selves, and having taken out the patents 
they were assigned to the Secretary for 
War. I ask the Committee confidently 
where is the justification for the asser- 
tions of a cordite scandal ? The scandal 
is that such accusations should be brought 
against the Department, and against men 
who have loyally and successfully served 
the public, on such a very small basis of 
foundation. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has dealt fairly with this case, as 
he has dealt with every matter that 
came before him since he has occupied 
the Office of Secretary for War. I may 
say, in answer to the hon. Gentleman 
behind me, that, so far from desiring to 
keep the Committee in the dark as to the 
transactions with regard to cordite which 
took place during the time I was in 
Office, I shall be happy to afford all 
the information as far as I am personally 
concerned. I regret, Mr. Mellor, that 
owing to your decision I am prohibited 
from going into the merits of cordite, 
because I am sure it would be a great 
satisfaction to the country to learn the 
opinion of those who are responsible to 
the country for cordite as to the merits of 
cordite as an explosive. But I may be 
allowed to say a word as to the stability 
of cordite in answer to that portion of 
the case presented by the hon. Member 
for Preston. The stability of cordite is a 
subject of great importance. More than 
three years ago the War Office sent a 
specimen of cordite to India and to 
Canada. The authorities directed that 
an experiment should be tried in heat and 
in extreme cold, and under every possible 
condition of damp and other circum- 
stances likely to affect the stability of 
the explosive. At the time when I left 
the War Office the Reports as to the 
behaviour of cordite, under these con- 
ditions, were exceedingly satisfactory. 
It is perfectly true, as has been said, 
that cordite labours under certain dis- 
advantages when exposed to an extreme 
temperature. But to that temperature 
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cordite need never be exposed, not even 
in India ; and on board ships there is no 
difficulty in keeping down the maximum 
temperature of the magazines to 100 
degrees. Therefore, cordite is practi- 
cally unaffected by heat. I pass from 
that to the general question of the right of 
public servants to take out patents. 
Originally there was a Treasury Minute 
practically prohibiting Government ser- 
vants from taking out patents. Every- 
one felt, however, that the Act of 1883 
relating to patents altered the position of 
affairs, and it was thought that the state 
of things in regard to Government ser- 
vants should be altered. A Committee 
was appointed consisting of representa- 
tives of all the Departments of the State 
who were connected with these questions. 
The Committee at that time recom- 
mended that permission should be given 
to take out patents by persons employed 
by the Government. The Circular of 
1873 was rescinded and permission was 
accordingly given under certain conditions 
to persons employed by the State to take 
out patents, though it was recommended 
that when these patents were taken out 
they should be assigned to the Secretary 
for War. At a later stage, however, he 
was not altogether satisfied with the 
investigation to which this Order was 
exposed, and I called upon the Committee 
representing the various Heads of the 
Departments to re-assemble. The Com- 
mittee again met, with the result that 
they were unanimous in their opinion to 
allow persons employed by the State to 
take out patents with the consent of the 
Heads of this Department, and to assign 
them to the Departments. That Regu- 
lation has since been acted upon. Why 
was that recommendation made? First 
of all, because you cannot practically 
prevent these patents being taken out. 
A. B., a public servant, makes an inven- 
tion. You may say that A. B. shall not 
take outa patent ; but what is to prevent 
A. B. going to C.D., who is not a 
public servant, and getting him to take 
out the patent in his name, a course 
which would even more injuriously affect 
the Departmentand the State? Secondly, 
it is of great importance that the Govern- 
ment itself, when an invention is made 
in its Service, should be protected against 
someone outside taking out a patent and 
immediately claiming a royalty from the 
State. The object of assigning the 
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patent to the Government is to prevent 
royalties from being claimed against the 
Government in this country ; and that, I 
submit, is an important consideration, 
But to come to the particular case under 
discussion, I must say that no more 
ridiculous charge has ever been brought 
against any public man than the charge 
made against Mr. Anderson, Director 
General of the Ordnance Factories. It 
is said that this gentleman has used 
his position in order to advance 
the interests of the private firm with 
which he had been connected. Now, 
what really happened? A member 
of a private firm makes a valued inven- 
tion ; that private firm has been accus- 
tomed to manufacture machines for the 
purpose of carrying on this kind of work 
for the Government, and it was, there- 
fore, natural that those concerned in the 
invention of cordite should have turned 
to this firm in order to make a machine 
for the manufacture of cordite. That 
was done. Mr. Anderson invented a 
machine ; application was made for the 
patent ; and not long afterwards I, as 
War Minister, offered Mr. Anderson the 
position of Director General of Ordnance 
Factories. I made inquiries in every 
direction, and I found that Mr. Anderson 
was the man best qualified to fill one of 
the most responsible posts in the Service 
of the State. That opinion of mine has 
been more than justified, for it is now 
universally admitted that no _ better 
official has ever been appointed. Mr. 
Anderson has effected enormous improve- 
ments and economies in the conduct of 
the Royal Arsenal, and the opinion which 
has been formed of his abilities has been 
more than justified. Because Mr. Ander- 
son was appointed to this post, I do not 
see on what ground the firm with which 
he has been connected should lose all 
right to manufacture machines. It would 
be absolutely ridiculous to make such a 
condition. Mr. Anderson has nothing to 
do with placing the contracts—more 
than I have at the present moment. The 
person who places the contracts is the 
Director of Contracts, and he came to me 
in the most straightforward manner and 
said—“I should like you to know the 
facts. Easton and Anderson are likely 
to have these contracts, and as Mr. Ander- 
son was lately a member of that firm I 
wish to know do you assent?” I said 
that a firm which had done so much in 
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the interest of the public had a right to 
the contracts. The firm, therefore, has 
a share, but only a share, in the supply 
of these machines. 

Mr. HANBURY : Not the whole of 
the contracts ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: About two- 
thirds of the machines are made by the 
Government themselves. I think that a 
very slender basis on which to found a 
charge of malversation against one of the 
most eminent of our public servants. I 
believe Mr. Anderson to be absolutely 
incapable of what has been alleged 
against him, and I venture to say that 
the Committee will require much stronger 
facts than have been yet alleged to induce 
them to condemn a man who has so ably 
served the public. Then there is the 
ease of Sir Frederick Abel and Professor 
Dewar. When the question arose of 
choosing a smokeless powder, the person 
responsible was the Director of Artillery. 
The Director of Artillery came to me 
and said that he was absolutely incapable 
of choosing a smokeless powder by him- 
self, and asked that a Committee of 
chemists might be appointed to report as 
to smokeless powder in general. A Com- 
mittee was appointed—Professor Dupré, 
Professor Dewar, and Sir Frederick Abel. 
These gentlemen arrived very quickly at 
the conclusion that there was at that time 
no smokeless powder suitable for the 
Public Service, though they thought that 
one particular powder, composed mainly 
of nitro-glycerine, was the one which 
afforded a basis upon which the Com- 
mittee might hope to achieve more satis- 
factory results. They communicated 
with Mr. Nobel, who was the inventor, 
and they asked him to continue the ex- 
periments with the object of making the 
powder suitable for the Public Service. 
After a certain time the Committee, who 
continued their own experiments, arrived 
at the invention of cordite. They 
believed that cordite was a powder 
thoroughly suitable in every respect for 
the Public Service, and they applied for 
a patent. That application came before 
me, and I granted leave for cordite to 
be patented in this country, the patent 
being assigned to me as Secretary of State 
for War. There were three patents taken 
out. Two of these were not kept secret 
at all. One was the process for manu- 
facturing cordite, and the second was the 
machine for making cordite. The patent 
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that was kept secret fora time was the 
patent which described the manner in 
which the material was drawn into threads 
or cords. I recollect that at the time 
there was a good deal of discussion 
between the Director of Artillery and 
myself as to whether it was desirable to 
observe secrecy. I wanted to make a 
secret of the whole matter, following the 
practice of foreign nations. I very soon 
found that it was impossible to keep the 
process of manufacturing cordite secret, 
and the reason why a portion of the 
patent was sealed was that at the par- 
ticular time one of the officials of the 
War Office, who had been concerned in 
the experiments made by the Explosives 
Committee, was trying to sell their 
methods to an outside firm with the in- 
tention of using them against the Go- 
vernment. Within the next month the 
whole affair was made public. The' 
machinery was patented, and everybody 
knew how cordite was to be manufac- 
tured. The hon. Member's charge of 
secrecy is based on the fact that, while 
everybody knew how cordite was manu- 
factured, it was not until my attention 
was called tothe matter that the decision 
to keep part of the patent sealed was 
rescinded. A great deal has been said 
about the time that has been wasted. 
There has been no waste of time in the 
matter. The British Army has to 
operate in countries of varying tempera- 
ture, and, therefore, experiments extend- 
ing over two years had to be conducted 
in Canada and in India, in order to make 
it clear that the stability of cordite was 
assured in intense heat and intense cold. 
The person responsible for the trials of 
cordite was the Director of Artillery, and 
he reported that cordite possessed better 
qualities than any other powder. In 
1891 the Explosives Committee came to 
an end ; but experiments are still being 
carried on, not by people interested in 
the patents, but by the Ordnance Com- 
mittee, which is composed of military 
officers of the highest experience, with a 
view to deciding whether or not cordite 
should be continued in the Public Ser- 
vice. I desire to say a few words about 
the foreign patent. Sir Frederick Abel 
in August, 1888, submitted a Memoran- 
dum on the subject to the Director of 
Artillery, which got into the newspapers. 
We have never been able to get an ex- 
planation of that circumstance from Sir 
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Frederick Abel. The Memorandum cer- 
tainly never reached me in that shape. 
Atany rate, I should like to say, in justice 
to Sir Frederick Abel, that that does not 
affect his position. The Memorandum 
was included in the half-yearly Report, 
and no complaint was madeof the Memo- 
randum, so far as I know, up to the 
present time. I quite agree that a 
great deal can be said as to whether or 
not it was desirable that a patent should 
be taken out abroad. But there is no 
ground for accusing Sir Frederick Abel 
and Professor Dewar of selling secrets 
to a Foreign Power. There was no 
secret for them to sell. 

Mr. HANBURY : But there was, 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I think my 
opinion on the subject is worth a little 
more than that of the hon. Member. I 
know that there was no secret whatever 
for them to sell, and, that being so, the 
charge against them on that point falls 
to the ground. The question may be 
put whether it is desirable or not that 
the patent should be taken out 
abroad ? Again I ask, is it possible 
really to prevent it ? A. B. having 
invented something in this country may 
tell the secret to C. D., who could im- 
mediately go abroad and patent it, and 
try to get the benefit of it. Again, the 
War Office cannot be expected to take 
out patents in all foreign countries in 
order that the benefits of the patent 
might be secured to this country ; and if 
the inventor himself is not to be allowed 
to take out patents in foreign countries, 
what is there to prevent anyone borrow- 
ing the idea from the specification pub- 
lished in this country and patenting it 
abroad for his own benefit? I do not 
want to express any very positive opinion 
on the subject; but, having gone fully 
into it, I think it is not fair or just to cast 
these imputations on Sir Frederick Abel 
or Professor Dewar. I think I have 
now dealt practically with all the matters 
before the Committee. I felt that after 
these allegations of scandal and corrup- 
tion it was the bounden duty of the 
right hon. Gentleman and myself to give 
such answer as we could to them, I 
must say I do think that in this country 
we ought to be very careful how we 
listen to the cries of disappointed in- 
ventors. They always find fault with 
the Government that rejects their inven- 
tions. It has been always so in the past, 
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and will be so in the future. Let them, 
if they like, abuse the Government and 
say that their inventions are better than 
the one adopted, but do not let them 
without absolute proof charge against 
the officials of the Government that they 
have been corrupt in the manner in which 
they have discharged their duties, or 
guilty of scandalous action in connection 
with the manner in which a particular 
warlike material has been adopted. I 
have a belief in our Public Service, and 
some considerable experience entitles me 
to express it. I think that no body of 
public servants in any country is more 
entitled to respect than the public ser- 
vants of this country. Do not let aceu- 
sations be cast upon them gratuitously 
and without adequate proof which it is 
very difficult for them to answer, and 
which are listened to with an attention 
they do not deserve in foreign countries, 
At any rate, let careful inquiry be made 
into any case that may be preferred 
against them before they are stigmatised 
by the names these gentlemen have been 
stigmatised by. I have only one other 
word to say with regard to-.he action by 
Mr. Nobel which is now pending. I 
have from the very first, so far as I am 
concerned, deprecated the idea of com- 
promise, though I admit I have been ap- 
proached on the subject. Publicly and 
privately, while I was Secretary of State 
for War, I have met with reproach from 
many inventors, and have very seldom 
been left alone ; but I have always held 
that the question should be tried ina Court 
of Law. I rejoice that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite endorses that opinion, 
and I heartily support him in it. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War rather misunderstood what he said 
as to the matters the Committee set 
themselves to investigate. They were 
to test the various explosives, and then, 
in the last resort, to invent on behalf of 
themselves. But they reversed the pro- 
cess, and within six months of the Com- 
mittee being appointed they actually 
took out a patent for an invention of 
theirown. Then there had been no ex- 
planation offered as to the fact that 
Professor Dupré had had nothing what- 
ever to do with these patents. The 
patents were professedly taken out by 
the Committee, but they were only taken 
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regard to Professor Anderson, the right 
hon. Gentlemar. the Member for Horn- 
castle had put into his mouth words he 
did not use. The charge he made was 
that a week before he was appointed 
Director General of Ordnance Factories 
he took out a patent, and that, although 
that patent was assigned to the Secretary 
for War, a portion of it was subsequently 
transferred to Messrs. Easton and Ander- 
son. He admitted that the main charge 
was that referring to the foreign patents. 
As to that, he still maintained that it had 
not been met. In the first place, it had 
not been denied that these gentlemen 
took out those foreign patents and re- 
ceived royalties for them. He did not 
complain so much of that, because they 
might say the War Office knew of it, 
though, as a matter of fact, they knew 
nothing of it for two years afterwards. 
But what he complained of was this: 
that while this cordite patent was a secret 
in England, while the Secretary for War 
was carefully keeping it a secret and 
certifying up to May, 1892, that it was 
to the public advantage to keep it a 
secret, the patent was disclosed to nine 
Foreign Powers in 1889. 

CoLtone, NOLAN (Galway, N.) ex- 
pressed regret that the Secretary for 
War had been precluded by the Forms of 
the House from going into the merits of 
cordite. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had given an opinion to the House it 
would have received publicity. He 
believed they were making, to a certain 
extent, a leap in the dark as to the 
merits of cordite, and they ought to have 
some opinion on the subject. He could 
not think that it was a proper policy for 
the War Office to pursue to advertise for 
inventors to bring forward the best 
powders they could, and then, as soon as 
they got the ideas of the inventors, to 
take advantage of them and go on in- 
venting on their ownaccount. That was 
not a large and generous view to take. 
He thought it was a weak point in the 
argument of the Secretary for War that 
he approved of the question being wholly 
determined in the Law Courts. In an 
action the War Office might succeed in 
their facts, and yet the general idea of 
the patent might have been taken from 
someone else. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.), who 
was met with cries of “ Divide!” said, 
this was a serious question concerning 
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the Public Service. He deplored attacks 
made upon men in the highest position in 
the Public Service, who could not answer 
for themselves. His hon. Friend had 
levelled a number of charges against 
those men, and when the matter came to 
be examined the charges came to nothing, 
so much so that he did not believe his 
hon. Friend would divide the House. 
That Members of Parliament should take 
up superficial newspaper attacks was a 
most unfair thing towards those who 
could not answer in the House for them- 
selves, and the House ought to defend 
old public servants from such scandalous 
attacks, 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis), who also was interrupted by 
cries of “ Divide!” said, the Committee 
had always expected attack. In their 
Memorandum of August, 1888, they said 
that they would inevitably come under 
the stigma of not being impartial Judges, 
and 
“they must make up their minds to be 
indifferent to such imputations.” 

But it appeared they were not indifferent 
to such imputations now. They said 
that they must 

“rely confidently upon a proper defence of 
their proceedings in high official quarters,” 
They had now had a defence from both 
Front Benches, high authorities; from 
the hon. Member for Islington, a still 
higher authority ; and from the hon, 
Member for Eastbourne (Admiral Field), 
the highest authority, who had shown 
himself as good a lawyer as he 
was a seaman. He much regretted that 
the Secretary of State for War had 
not been allowed to go a little further 
into the subject of the merits of cordite. 
He must point out that the Admiralty 
officials were at this moment stating that 
it was “an unstable compound,” and he 
would like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman’s opinion of cordite was 
as favourable as formerly ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ;: 
The same, but stronger. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES could not 
understand, then, how it was that all the 
official scientific lecturers were preach- 
ing the doctrine that it was an unstable 
compound. He himself very much 
doubted the merits of cordite, and believed 
that before long they would have to 
give it up and go back to black powder. 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) wished to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to a detail of 
administration by the Secretary of State 
for War which had inflicted a great 
hardship upon many workmen of the 
artisan class in Birmingham, the dis- 
missal in unfair proportions of workmen 
employed at Sparkbrook Factory. There 
were two Small Arms Factories, the one at 
Enfield the other at Sparkbrook, and the 
claim he urged was that the men in 
either place should be equally treated in 
the amount of work. Of course, when 
the demand for rifles had decreased, there 
must be reduction in the number of 
employés engaged in the manufacture, 
and the late Government had faithfully 
followed the principle of dividing such 
orders as there were equally between the 
two factories. The falling-off began 
during the time of the late Administra- 
tion, and there was 20 per cent. reduction 
all round in the number of men employed, 
but the present Government had made a 
reduction at the rate of two to one 
against the interests of Sparkbrook. In 
June, 1892, there were 2,100 men em- 
ployed at Enfield, and in July, 1893, the 
number was 1,987, so that 123 men were 
discharged during the 12 months. At 
Sparkbrook the reduction during the 
same period was 198—namely, from 657 
to 459. In answering a question upon 
this matter, the Financial Secretary, in 
justification, said the Enfield men were 
working five days a week instead of six, 
while, he understood, the Sparkbrook 
men were working full time. Upon this 
last point the hon. Gentleman was mis- 
informed, and, as a matter of fact, the 
men at Sparkbrook, especially those on 
piece, were in some cases working four 
days, or at least less than a week. But, 
even accepting the statement of the 
Financial Secretary, and taking off a 
sixth of the number of men discharged 
at Sparkbrook, it would make 165, 
allowing for the short time at Enfield. 
On that basis, if the Sparkbrook men 
were reduced at the same rate as the men 
at Enfield, then there should have been 
38 discharged from Sparkbrook instead of 
165. If they took the men who should 
have been discharged at Enfield in the 
same proportion that they had been dis- 
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charged from Sparkbrook, then there 
should have been 500 discharged from 
Enfield instead of 120. That showed it 
was an unfair proportion. In answer to 
a question a week or two ago, his hon. 
Friend admitted the excess there was of 
discharges at Sparkbrook, but said there 
were greater chances in Birmingham of 
men getting employment. But his (Mr, 
Jesse Collings’) answer to that was that 
it was well known that trade of the 
particular kind to that upon which these 
men were employed was very bad just 
now, and the result of the policy of 
the Secretary of State for War 
was that, instead of these men— 
who, in his opinion, had been very 
unfairly treated—being able to get other 
employment, they were now walking 
about the streets reduced to the con- 
dition of non-employment, with all the 
necessary evils attendant upon it both to 
their wives and families and themselves, 
As a justification of their policy the 
Government said that more work was 
given to Bagot Street. That answer 
was not sufficient. Bagot Street was a 
place where arms were specially repaired, 
and there was only an apparent increase 
at Bagot Street. The year before the 
present year there was an abnormal 
lowering of the Estimate, and all that the 
Government had done now was to place 
Bagot Street in the position it was in 
before that lowering occurred, but he 
wished to point out that Bagot Street 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
question. They might as well have said, 
in justification for discharging the men 
from the Small Arms Factory at Spark- 
brook, that they had given more employ- 
ment to men who were making glass 
bottles in some other factory. The two 
factories were under different Votes and 
sub-heads, and his hon. Friend might as 
well bave said they had given more 
employment to Enfield because they had 
increased the Vote for war purposes. His 
hon. Friend said that the fact also ought 
to be taken into account that there were 
a variety of other articles made at Enfield 
which were not made at Sparkbrook, and, 
therefore, more men were employed. That 
was no answer at all, because when the 
factories were in full swing, and double 
the money was voted to what was voted 
at the present time, the turn-out of 
swords, lances, and machine guns—which 
were not made at Sparkbrook—was very 
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small, and he questioned whether the 
whole amount of such articles would come 
to £10,000 all told. Therefore, that was 
no answer; but even if it were, they were 
speaking of the working men employed 
in the two factories, and what they con- 
tended for was that they should be 
treated fairly and upon an equitable basis. 
He hoped the answer they would receive 
would be a promise that these men who 
had been unjustly discharged from 
Sparkbrook should be reinstated to the 
extent that they should be brought up to 
the same proportionas those employed at 
Enfield. That, he thought, was a very 
moderate and fair request—one founded on 
justice, and one that would remove a great 
dealof indignation on the part of these men. 
Another point on which he wished informa- 
tion was whether it was the intention of 
the Government to close the Sparkbrook 
Factory as a manufactory and to turn it 
into a mere repairing shop? If that was 
what the Government were going to do it 
was a very serious policy ; and from an 
answer to a question, he understood that 
such a policy was at any rate in contem- 
plation. He was told, in the answer to 
his question the other day, that Spark- 
brook was originally acquired as a 
repairing shop. He would not go into 
that question now, as he had _pre- 
viously shown that that was not the case 
—that the Sparkbrook Factory was 
bought for a mere song, something like 
£60,000, on the express understanding 
that it should be retained as a manufac- 
tory for small arms; and if the policy of 
turning it into a repairing shop was 
entertained, he thought there would be a 
serious blot on the Army administration 
of this country, and that in a time of 
danger very great difficulty might arise 
owing to the policy that had been pur- 
sued. What was the position of things ? 
The factory at Enfield was exposed, and 
had no resources of minerals, whereas the 
factory of Sparkbrook was situate in the 
Midland Counties, surrounded’ with 
minerals, was a first-class factory, filled 
with the best machinery, and fulfilling 
all the requirements set forth by the 
Royal Commission. Sparkbrook had an 
area of 21,000 square yards, with a large 
amount of land that could be obtained at 
a moderate price adjoining, and which 
could be used to increase the factory if it 
should be thought advisable to remove 
the repairing shop from Bagot Street to 
Sparkbrook. What he wished to know 
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was whether the Government were going 
to abolish one of the two Royal Arms 
Factories, or whether Sparkbrook was to 
be partially abolished? On the grounds 
of economy, on the grounds of national 
defence, on the grounds of good adminis- 
tration in Army matters, he hoped there 
was no truth in the idea that the policy 
he had indicated was to be carried out. 
The next question was whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would rectify the injus- 
tice that had been done to the working 
men of Bordesley, and whether they would 
be restored, but only in the proportion 
that would put them upon the same level 
with the other Royal Institutions? At 
present, as he had said, the discharges 
had gone on at the rate of four times the 
proportion of those at Enfield, and that, 
he thought, wasnot fair. He hoped they 
would get a satisfactory reply from the 
Government, and he could assure the 
Secretary of State for War they would 
not be satisfied with anything less than a 
promise to reinstate the men in the same 
proportion as the men who were em- 
ployed at Enfield. He would not move 
to reduce the Vote, as it was not his ob- 
ject to reduce the salary of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he had felt bound to call 
attention to the matter, and he hoped to 
obtain a satisfactory reply. 
*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley) hoped his right hon. Friend 
would permit him to reply, as he was 
charged with the administration of 
the Manufacturing Departments of the 
Army. Though he was not sure that 
he should be able to satisfy the right 
hon. Gentleman, he hoped to be able 
to make such a statement that would 
show they were acting in a spirit of per- 
fect fairness between the two factories. 
During the 10 years ending in 1891 the 
number of workmen employed in these 
factories had been more than trebled, 
and the expenditure had been propor- 
tionately increased, but now they 
were forced to go through the ex- 
tremely unpleasant and uncomfortable 
process of bringing back the expenditure 
to something like its normal condition. 
His right hon. Friend had pressed him 
from time to time with regard to the 
claims of the two rival factories, Entield 
and Sparkbrook. He had told the right 
hon. Gentleman that the numbers at 
Enfield and Sparkbrook had bee: reduced, 
but he would like to call the right bon, 
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Gentleman’s attention to the fact that on 
the accession to Office of the present 
Government the number of men em- 
ployed both at Sparkbrook and Enfield 
were considerabiy increased. So reluctant 
were they to bring about any diminu- 
tion in the employment that the num- 
bers were kept up, and the maximum 
amount of wages was paid all through the 
winter, until the close of the month of 
January. Now, his right hon. Friend 
said they were starving Sparkbrook 
unfairly in proportion to what was being 
done at Enfield. If a comparison was 
to be made between the two factories, it 
must be between the manufacture of 
rifles at Enfield and Sparkbrook, and 
they were bound to leave out of sight 
those employed on other implements of 
war. But he was willing to dismiss that 
consideration and give his right hon. 
Friend the figures he desired. He (Mr. 
Woodall) had prepared a calculation 
showing the number of men emploved in 
the two factories in the corresponding 
months of last year and this year. For 
instance, in August, 1892, there were 
employed at Enfield 2,246 men. That 
mumber had been reduced in August of 
this current year to 1,798. That, as his 
right hon. Friend would see, was a 
reduction of 20 per cent. In numbers 
the actual reduction at Sparkbrook had 
been 38 per cent., the figures being— 
men employed in August, 1892, 724 ; in 
August, 1893, 449. Then in regard to 
the actual wages paid, he had obtained 
the figures, though they bad not been 
asked for by his right hon. Friend. At 
Enfield, in August last year, the amount 
of wages paid was £4,245 per week, and 
in the same month of the current year it 
was £2,856, or a reduction of £1,389, 
which worked out at 32°27 per cent. 
reduction, or very nearly 33 per cent. 
But what were the figures at Spark- 
brook ? In August last year the wages 
paid were £985 per week, and in August 
of this year the wages paid amounted to 
£695, which worked out at 29°44 per 
cent. reduction. These figures, he 
thought, bore out his statement that at 
Sparkbrook the men, as far as possible, 
were kept on full time, whereas at En- 
field they played on Saturday. He could 
not quite understand his right hon. 
Friend’s objection to the  introdue- 
tion of Bagot Street into the dis- 
cussion. He knew that Sparkbrook 
was in the constituency represented 
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by the right hon. Gentleman; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman would be 
good enough to recall the statement 
made by the Secretary for War when 
discussing the Estimates, he would re- 
member a distinct pledge was given 
by the Secretary of State to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) that 
the diminution at Sparkbrook should, as 
far as possible, be compensated for 
at Bagot Street. What were the 
facts? At Bagot Street the wages 
paid in August, 1892, were £246 10s, 2d. 
Those wages increased until, in the 
corresponding period of the current year, 
they reached £454 16s. 8d., making an 
actual increase of 84°5 per cent. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked if 
the hon. Gentleman would give the 
amount paid in wages before 1892 ? 

*Mr. WOODALL said, he should find it 
very difficult to give offhand everything 
his right hon. Friend wanted ; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman would follow it up 
with questions from time to time, he 
would be delighted to give the figures 
he desired. Taking the month of 
July last, and comparing it with July 
of 1892, he found the increase at Bagot 
Street was 116 percent. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that the 
men had been unjustly discharged. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
did not refer to individuals having been 
unjustly discharged, but he saisl it was 
unjust to the men as a body that they 
should be discharged in four times as 
large a proportion as at Enfield. 

*Mr. WOODALL said, he could not 
for a moment accept his right hon. 
Friend’s figures. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had talked of its being unfair, of 
the men being unjustly discharged, and 
he had called on the Government 
to rectify that injustice. He (Mr. 
Woodall) protested that the War Office 
had acted in a spirit of the greatest fair- 
ness, and that it was a matter of extreme 
regret to diminish the number of work- 
men at all, He would promise that 
during the remainder of the present 
financial year there would be no further 
dismissal of men from Sparkbrook, and 
that those who remained would be kept 
in full employment as far as possible. 
He (Mr. Collings) on a previous occasion 
had assumed that Bagot Street was to be 
closed, and Sparkbrook converted into a 
repairing factory ; but as nothing yet had 
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been determined in regard to the future of 
the two Factories, he was not able to 
afford either satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
to the right hon. Gentleman in this 
matter. As the number of magazine 
rifles required became manufactured em- 
ployment would, of course, become less 
and less, and there would be no excuse 
for keeping on the men. It was impos- 
sible for them to undertake to find 
employment for men when there was no 
work to be done. He sympathised with 
the right hon. Gentleman in reference to 
the matter, aud he might add that he, as a 
Member for a Midland constituency, bad 
some interest himself in the welfare of 
the working people of Birmingham, and he 
was not likely to do anything that would 
go against their welfare. The Govern- 
ment were, however, considering what 
best could be done to maintain the 
Sparkbrook Factory. The matter was 
still sub judice; bat it would receive 
the most perfect consideration from 
the Secretary for War, and his in- 
tention was to arrive at a decision which 
should not overlook the interests of Bir- 
mingham, while at the same time they 
were bound to have due regard for the 
welfare of the Public Service. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, he thought his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Woodall) was under some 
misapprehension with regard to Spark- 
brook, and he would earnestly press upon 
him that before disposing of this matter 
he should pay a visit to Sparkbrook 
Factory, and see what were its capabilities. 

Mr. WOODALL : I have visited both 
Sparkbrook and Bagot Street Factories, 
and seen their condition for myself. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, in 
that case he thought the action of the Go- 
vernment all the more wauting in excuse. 
It seemed to him little short of absurd to 
regard Sparkbrook as a repairing station. 
It had been fitted up at considerable cost 
for the manufacture of the magazine rifle, 
and he strongly objected to the policy of 
reducing it to a mere repairing station. 
If it were only a repairing station, why 
were they to be put to such cost for the 
manufacture of magazine rifles ? A con- 
siderable sum had been expended in this 
direction. Under these circumstances, he 
thought the Goverument should continue 
their old policy, instead of looking at this 
matter ina new way. Here they hada 
factory capable of producing 600 rifles 


-per week, aud possibly, under pressure, 
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1,000 rifles might be turned out. Why 
should such a place be regarded as a 
mere repairing station? Reference had 
been made to a comparison of the wages 
paid at Enfield and Sparkbrook, but that 
did not show the actual state of affairs. 
The wages paid were no indication of the 
number of men employed. A larger num- 
ber of persons were employed in propor- 
tion at Enfield than at Sparkbrook. 

Mr. WOODALL: No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS : Well, all he could 
say was that the number of persons dis- 
charged at Enfield was only 38, as com- 
pared with 165 at Sparkbrook. He 
objected altogether to the policy of the 
Governmentin regard to Sparkbrook ; but 
on the point of fairness, he held that the 
artizans of Birmingham had not been 
treated as those of Enfield, and he trusted 
that in any future arrangement by the 
War Office they should have no reason 
to complain. He appealed to the Com- 
mittee on that point, and hoped they 
would place the men on an equal footing. 


Notice taken, that 49 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) said, 
the Secretary of State for War would 
learn without any surprise that it was 
his intention, in connection with this 
Vote, to bring before the Committee the 
question of the recent selection for the 
command at Aldershot, and, therefore, he 
need not offer any apology to the Com- 
mittee for taking the course he was about 
to do with regard to it. The appointment 
of the Duke of Connaught was, he 
thought, absolutely unique. The Ser- 
vice journals almost without a dissentient 
voice agreed that it was an unsuitable, 
regrettable, and unfortunate appointment; 
and in the daily Press there was practical 
unanimity as tothe unsuitability of the 
appointment. Indeed, an organ of the 
Liberal Party, with great candour and 
courage, had informed the Government 
that it was nothing more nor less than a 
discreditable job. In these circumstances, 
he thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
would hail with satisfaction the oppor- 
tunity he desired to afford him of putting 
before the Committee all the reasons that 
could be adduced on behalf of the appoint- 
ment, which had been received with such 
expressions of dissatisfaction and alarm. 
He desired to make it distinctly and 
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absolutely clear that the protest which 
he would make against the appointment 
was not actuated in the slightest degree 
by any feeling of hostility towards the 
distinguished person who had _ been 
appointed ; and it was only fair for him 
to say that, as far as his own observation 
went and as far as his knowledge of the 
feelings of military men went, he thought 
that there were very few of our Generals 
who enjoyed a greater amount of personal 
popularity throughout all ranks of the 
Service than did the Duke of Connaught. 
This, however, was no personal matter, 
and those who thought with him wished 
to consider the appointment purely from 
the point of view as to whether it was 
the best appointment that could have 
been made in the interests of the Army 
and the public. The view that would be 
taken of this appointment must be judged 
entirely by the character of the Aldershot 
command ; and, indeed, had the appoint- 
ment been one at Devonport, York, 
Plymouth, Edinburgh, or any other 
Provincial Military Centre he should not 
have deemed it his duty to bring the 
matter under the notice of the Com- 
mittee. But the Aldershot command 
was one of the most important that we 
had at our disposal. In some respects it 
was equal in importance to the post of 
Commander-in-Chief. Why was this so ? 
Simply because Aldershot was the great 
military training school of the Kingdom 
and the great testing station of the 
Army, through which from 10,000 to 
12,000 men were passed every year, and it 
might make all the difference between an 
efficient and non-efficient Army whether 
or not we had a General at Aldershot 
who was capable of discharging the 
duties of the post. His contention was 
that we ought to have at Aldershot, in 
the first place, a man who from actual per- 
sonal ex perience was acquainted with every 
detail of every branch of the Service ; 
and, next, a man whose opinion would 
receive weight not only at the War Office, 
but throughout the country. In these 
circumstances, the appointment ought to 
be bestowed upon the very best man that 
could be obtained. Was the Duke of 
Connanght absolutely the best man that 
the War Office could obtain? If it 
could be proved by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War that 
the Duke of Connaught was at the time 
of his appointment the senior available 
officer, the case in His Royal Highness’s 
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favour would be established, although he 
quite admitted that the appointment 
ought not always to be regulated by 
seniority. He desired to lay before the 
Committee a few facts which might serve 
as a useful guide to them in arriving ata 
decision upon the point. He found that 
Sir Donald Stewart took 41 years to be- 
come a General, Lord Wolseley (whose 
promotion was hastened by his dis- 
tingvished services) took 30 years, Sir 
Archibald Alison took 43 years, Lord 
Chelmsford 44 years, Sir Peter Lumsden 
43 years, Lord Roberts 39 years, and the 
Duke of Connaught 25 years. He was 
aware that the Aldershot appointment 
was only a Lieutenant General’s com- 
mand ; but, looking at the question from 
that point of view, be found that Sir 
George Greaves took 41 years to become 
a Lieutenant General, Lieutenant General 
Davies 39 years, Lord Clive 37 years, 
Sir Richard Harrison 38 years, Lieu- 
tenant General Buchanan 42 years, while 
the Duke of Connaught had taken only 
21 years to become a Lieutenant General. 
From these facts the Committee would 
be able to judge how far seniority 
ought to be put forward as a reason for 
this appointment. The plea of seniority 
in the ease implied one of two proposi- 
tions: either His Royal Highness was 
superior in military capacity to every 
living or dead General, or that the seniority 
was spurious and fictitious. Then, 
when the Duke of Connaught went to 
Aldershot, every principal officer on his 
Staff would be senior to him in service 
and experience. The Assistant Generals 
would be, ene seven years and the other 
six years, his senior ; the Major General 
commanding the Artillery would be 18 
years his senior; the Colonel commanding 
the Royal Engineers would be 11 years ; 
the Major General in command of the 
Cavalry 13 years his senior ; and of the 
three officers commanding Infantry bri- 
gades two were 14 years his senior and 
one 13 years. An objection against this 
appointment was that the Duke of Con- 
naught had not had that active military 
experience which was necessary for the 
post. He served with his regiment in 
Egypt, and since then he had an impor- 
tant command at Bombay; but these 
cases furnished him with no real active 
experience. Another objection was that 
His Royal Highness had not time to dis- 
charge the duties of the important post 
at Aldershot, and he (Mr. Dalziel) con- 
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tended that the man who ought to have 
been appointed was the man who would 
have nothing else to think of but the 
Service, and who would give all his time 
to the command and live in camp. It 
was rumoured that a Chief of Staff was to 
be appointed after the Duke of Con- 
naught took over the command, but he 
hoped that rumour would be denied by 
the Secretary of State for War. The 
War Office ought to have looked round 
to ascertain if they could not find a Lieu- 
tenant General for the post, but he would 
probably be told by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that no Lieutenant General was 
available for the post. If that were so, 
it would be an extraordinary admission 
to make—that of all the distinguished 
Lieutenants General the Duke of Con- 
naught was the only man who could have 
been removed from his other duties to 
take this office? He would presume no 
Lieutenant General was available, but 
surely there was ample precedent for 
making a Major General available. He 
would, however, come to the possibility 
that only Generals were available, and 
here he must say a word with reference 
to the replies given by the right hon. 
Gentleman regarding a name that had 
been introduced in connection with this 
command. He meant that of Lord 
Roberts. What was the excuse that was 
given ou behalf of the Commander-in- 
Chief for the non-appointment of Lord 
Roberts’ He presumed it would be 
admitted that of the two men, Lord 
Roberts and the Duke of Connaught, 
that Lord Roberts, with his vast military 
experience, his great skill, and his per- 
sonal connection with all branches of 
warfare, would have been preferable for 
the appointment. They were told it 
would have been derogatory to the 
dignity of Lord Roberts, or of the office 
of Commander-in-Chief in India, which 
he had held, to accept the Aldershot 
command, but it would have been well 
to bear in mind the saying that, “ Your 
dignity is like your liver; you never 
know you have any till something goes 
wrong with it”; and he thought Lord 
Roberts, who was prepared to accept the 
appointment, might very well have been 
left to take care of his own dignity. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew that 
Lord Roberts was prepared to accept 
this command, and he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it was 
more derogatory that Lord Roberts 
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should have placed all his military know- 
ledge at the disposal of his country by 
accepting the command than that he 
should have been allowed to knock 
practically unanswered at the door of the 
War Office. He thought the point of 
dignity would not stand examination for 
a single moment. If the War Office had 
been anxious to have anybody else than 
the Duke of Connaught, dignity would 
have been brushed aside. They had it 
on the authority of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman that there were only three com 
mands that could be taken by an ex- 
Commander-in-Chief—Malta, Gibraltar, 
or Dublin. He (Mr. Dalziel) thought 
Lord Roberts was perfectly right in 
declining the post at Gibraltar or Malta, 
He had no authority to speak on behalf 
of Lord Roberts, and he thought Lord 
Roberts deprecated the introduction of 
his name into this discussion ; but he had 
to point out that in considering this 
appointment they could not leave out the 
claim of Lord Roberts, and therefore he 
was compelled to bring his name forward. 
It was impossible fully to consider this 
appointment without at the same time 
considering the claims of Lord Roberts. 
Malta and Gibraltar had been refused, 
and only Dublin was available for Lord 
Roberts. He supposed there was no 
suggestion that there would be a vacancy 
at Dublin for some years to come, 
Until Dublin became vacant the country 
was not to have the advantage of Lord 
Roberts’s experience and advice. He 
had said that the man appointed to the 
Aldershot command ought to carry 
weight throughout the country. He 
would read a short extract from a paper 
which would carry more weight than 
anything he could say. He referred to 
that eminently respectable authority 
The Spectator, which said in a recent 
article— 

“ Who can pretend that the recommendations, 
suggestions, and earnest representations of the 
Duke of Connaught would have one hundredth 
part of the weight which would belong to those 
of aman of Lord Roberts's standing? In the 
one case they might be pooh-poohed as the 
vapourings of a person little better than an 
amateur. In the other, they must at least be 
considered, ... The country at large could 
not be got to say, ‘The Duke of Connaught asks 
for this, and he really knows what is wanted ; 
please do it,’—for the very good reason that no 
one would be persuaded of the truth of the 
proposition.” 

If he had not some consideration for the 
time of the Committee he could quote 
from 20 representative journals, Con- 
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servative and Liberal. The quotation 
from The Spectator represented the 
views expressed by a large body of 
journals throughout the country. He 
had seen it stated that an apprehension 
existed below the Gangway that this 
was only a step towards the post of 
Commander-in-Chief, and that a satis- 
factory assurance would be given on 
that point. He himself was totally un- 
aware of any apprebension on the sub- 
ject. He could not believe that anyone 
could suppose for a moment that an 
assurance on that point would satisfy the 
protest intended to be made against the 
appointment. He thought he would be 
a very bold and a very great Minister 
“indeed who would+come down to this 
House and, in face of the Report of 
Lord Hartington’s Commission, announce 
the appointment of the Duke of Con- 
naught as Commander-in-Chief. He 
knew it was impossible for him, in con- 
nection with this Aldershot appointment, 
to get at the real expression of the 
opinion of the House of Commons. 
There was a remarkable number of 
noticeable absentees amongst the Mem- 
bers of the House who usually took a 
prominent part in military discussions. 
He knew, to some extent, what the reason 
was, and he respected it. At the same 
time, he thought it unfortunate that the 
gentlemen who had in private spoken 
out strongly against this appointment 
were not now present to express their 
opinion in public. He could not help 
thinking that the case would have been 
different if this appointment had been 
made by a Tory instead of by a Liberal 
Government. In that case he was sure 
it would ere now have been brought 
before the House as a matter of definite 
and urgent public importance. He should 
ask the Committee to say that this 
appointment was not in the interests of 
the Public Service, and he asked those 
who believed that special favour had 
been shown to the Duke of Connaught 
to join with him in making this protest, 
and thereby helping to dispel the. notion 
which was growing in the ranks of the 
Army and throughout the country that 
Royal favour was a surer passport to 
military distinction and responsibility 
than years of faithful and distinguished 
service. 

Coronet WARDE (Kent, Medway) 
said, he would not apologise to the 
Committee for taking part in the discus- 
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sion, because he never had hitherto taken 
up the time of the House of Commons, 
He felt bound to protest against the 
course pursued by the hon. Member who 
had proposed the reduction of the Vote, 
and especially against the statement that 
the Press of the country was unani- 
mously against this appointment. If 
the hon. Member had based his objection 
to the appointment solely on the ground 
that no member of the Royal Family 
ought to receive any appointment such 
an objection might have been understood. 
Inasmuch, however, as his objection was 
based on the assumed fact that there 
were other officers in the Service whose 
claims ought to have been preferred, and 
who were more qualified for the appoint- 
ment, one could not help believing that 
he must be very ignorant of the subject 


with which he had attempted so 
dogmatically to deal. His (Colonel 
Warde’s) professional knowledge, he 


thought, qualified him to raise his voice 
on this occasion. He had been nearly a 
quarter of a century in the Army, and 
had served on more than one occasion 
under the Duke of Connaught. He 
asserted without fear of contradiction 
that the position of the Duke of Con- 
naught was unique, because not only had 
His Royal Highness served through two 
grades in the Cavalry, and through every 
grade in the Infantry, but he had held 
two appointments on the Staff of the 
Army, and had also held the unique 
advantage of serving in both of the 
Ordnance Corps—an advantage not 
within the reach of any other officer. 
His Royal Highness had served his 
country in the Army for 25 years, and 
had held no fewer than six appoint- 
ments as General Officer commanding 
troops. He had served his country in 
all quarters of the globe, and altogether 
he was unusually well qualified to take 
the command of a mixed body of troops, 
either at home or in the field. Before 
the time when His Royal Highness 
became a cadet he was carefully trained 
by an eminent officer, whose name had 
always inspired esteem since he won the 
Victoria Cross before Sebastopol—Sir 
Howard Elphinstone. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Dalziel) either made a slip of the 
tongue or betrayed his ignorance when 
he said the Duke of Connaught served 
with his regiment in Egypt. The Duke 
did nothing of the kind. He served in 
command, as a General, of a brigade, 
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and in that capacity had charge of the 
reserves at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 
The reserves were selected from the most 
seasoned and highly-trained troops placed 
under a most careful and reliable General, 
and in case of a reverse they would be 
called upon to make a supreme effort to 
retrieve the fortunes of theday. Therefore, 
His Royal Highness occupied on that ocea- 
sion @ most responsible and proud posi- 
tion. Supposing the Duke of Connaught 
was not the senior officer who could be 
appointed to the Aldershot command, 
waz it not the case that seniors had 
frequently been passed over ? Objection 
was taken when Wolfe was selected to 
command the expedition to Quebec on the 
ground that he was not the senior officer. 
It was also represented to George III. 
that he was mad. “ Begad,” said the 
King, “I wish he would bite some of my 
Generals!” In days gone by, when 
Lord Wolseley was selected to command 
an expeditionary force over the heads of 
his seniors, was his appointment objected 
to? Lord Roberts—and he (Colonel 
Warde) yielded to none in admiration for 
that distinguished officer — was also 
selected over the heads of several of his 
seniors on more than one occasion. Was 
his appointment on those occasions ob- 
jected to? No; the fact was that the 
real objection to the Duke of Connaught 
was because he happened to be a Prince 
of the Blood Royal. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, his objections 
were not against the Duke of Connaught 
as a member of the Royal Family, but 
because he believed undue favour had been 
shown towards him. 

CoLonEL WARDE regretted that he 
had misunderstood the hon. Member. He, 
in common with the hon. Member, when 
he entered that House, took the oath of 
allegiance to the Sovereign, and he con- 
gratulated himself that the first opportu- 
nity he had of raising his voice in the 
House was for the purpose of protesting 
against the growing tendency of a portion 
of the community to belittle the services 
which any member of our Royal Family 
might have rendered to the State. He 
believed it would be a disastrous day for 
us when our people should cease to en- 
courage the Royal Family to take an 
interest in or espouse the Service which 
in times gone by had done so much for 
the Empire. 

Mr. DALZIEL: As I did not move 
the reduction, may I do so now ? 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£100.”—(Mr. Dalziel.) 


Coronet LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, he was sure it would be a 
subject of regret to hon. Members oppo- 
site if the Committee felt itself unable to 
accept the nomination of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkealdy and The Spectator 
newspaper for the rather important com- 
mand at Aldershot. He rather thought 
the hon. Member had protested too much : 
he had set up a dummy, and then 
knocked it down again. He seemed 
to say that there was only one Lieutenant 
General in the Army—z.c., the Duke of 
Connaught. He could not think where 
the hon. Member got that idea. 


Mr. DALZIEL: I never made sucha 
statement. 

Cotone, LOCKWOOD said, he cer- 
tainly understood that to be the view of 
the hon. Member; but, of course, he 
would withdraw the remark. The hon. 
Member was, no doubt, a most excellent 
Radical, but, as a soldier, he objected to 
his making the Aldershot command the 
cockpit of his political opinions. The 
hon. Member had stated that he did not 
make any allusion to the Duke of Con- 
naught on personal grounds, or because 
he was a Prince of the Blood, but it 
certainly seemed to many Members of 
the Committee that the real objection was 
to be found that the Duke had what was 
supposed in these days the misfortune to 
be a Prince. Had there been ino this 
country a law which, as in France, pre- 
vented the Princes of a certain dynasty 
holding Army appointments the objection 


might have been logical, but they 
were bound to bear in mind the 
fact that the Duke of Connaught 


accepted service in the Army under the 
belief that if he properly carried out the 
duties of any subordinate positions he 
might fill, and if he showed an aptitude 
for command, he would be eligible for 
higher and more responsible posts. The 
hon. Member for Peterborough made an 
unworthy insinuation the other day when 
he asked where was the Duke of Con- 
naught at Tel-el-Kebir. The answer 
was that the Duke was where he was 
ordered to be. If ordered to the front 
he would have been there and done his 
duty, the same as any other Englishman. 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
asked how far from, or how near to, the 
actual fighting the Duke was. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD said that was 
the gravamen of his complaint, for the in- 
sinuation was that the Duke was not in 
the fighting line. If ordered into the 
fighting line, the Duke would have been 
there; but it was impossibie for all 
the Generals to indulge in a free fight to 
secure that position. As it was, the 
Duke had command of the Reserves, 
which was a position of extreme deli- 
cacy and importance. At one time it 
was said as a joke we only had one 
General ; now the idea appeared to be 
that we only had two, but he was sure 
Lord Roberts would be the last man to 
insinuate that there were no other 
Generals perfectly able and fit for the 
command at Aldershot. It was hardly 
complimentary on the part of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Stirling Burghs. He 
had always looked upon the Secretary 
of State for War as a strong Radical, a 
modern Cromwell; but he believed he 
was capable of exercising a wise discre- 
tion. He certainly was not a man likely 
to yield to Court pressure, as had been 
suggested, and beyond doubt he had 
filled the post with credit to him- 
self and advantage to the Service. 
The hon. Member for Kirkcaldy had stated 
that the commanding officer at Aldershot 
should be an officer who had had ex- 
perience of all branches of the Service. 
Well, the reply to that was, as the hon. 
and gallant Member for the Medway 
Division had stated, that the Duke had had 
exceptional advantages in that respect. 

*Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town) sup- 
ported the Motion. He put to the 
Secretary of State for War the first 
question on this subject some time since 
with all sincerity, and without having 
any animus against the Duke. The 
replies given struck him as very un- 
satisfactory, and he was convinced, 
from what he had since heard, that 
whatever might be the arguments used 
by hon. Gentlemen that evening, the 
country would never be _ impressed 
with the idea that the appointment 
was a bond fide and a correct one. 
Questions had been put by the hon. 
Members for Gateshead and Peter- 
borough with regard to the Duke’s ser- 
vice at Portsmouth, the length of his 
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various leaves of absence, and his services 
in Egypt, but there was a practical ques- 
tion still more worthy of consideration in 
the interest of the Army itself. Aldershot, 
it should be remembered, was a training 
camp for active service. He did not desire 
to throw doubt upon the Duke’s personal 
courage, but he was sure that if ever this 
country were again engaged in a great 
war, it would be thought undesirable, asa 
matter of State policy, to allow any Mem- 
ber of the Royal Family to take the com- 
mand of the troops in the field, one 
State reason being that if our Army were 
by any chance discomfited while under 
the command of a Prince, the people 
might begin to find fault with the Court, 
and a very serious feeling might arise even 
against the Sovereign. Aldershot was 
one of the most important posts in the 
Service; the duties were most onerous, 
and surely it would have been better to 
have selected for the command the 
officer who had the greatest experience 
and training, and who had seen more 
active service. He was not there to 
champion the cause of Lord Roberts or 
anyone else. The appointment had been 
defended on the ground of seniority ; but 
he could not help rememiering that while 
the Duke of Connaught had reached the 
position of General in 25 years, it took 
Sir Donald Stewart 41 years, Sir Archi- 
bald Alison 43 years, Lord Chelmsford 
44 years, and Lord Roberts 39 years. 
Was it likely that but for the accident of 
birth—that but for being a son of the 
Queen—the Duke would have had this 
rapid promotion ? He knew it was stated 


that this being only a Lieutenant 
General’s command the Duke would 


only receive the pay of a Lieutenant 
General. But was it likely he would be 
long content to receive £1,000 less a 
year than he was entitled to as a General ? 
They could well understand the pressure 
that had been brought to bear on the 
right hon. Gentleman, and they regretted 
that he had not had the courage to with- 
stand it. He seemed to have forgotten 
that he was a Member of one of the best 
Governments they had ever had, from a 
democratic point of view, and he did 
wish that the right hon. Gentleman, 
holding such a responsible position, had 
ignored the accident of birth, and had 
treated the Duke of Connaught as he 
would have treated any other officer. 
Had he done that, the Duke of Connaught 
would certainly not have received that 
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appointment. It had been suggested 
that if the Motion were carried the 
Secretary of State for War would resign. 
He hoped sincerely he would do nothing 
of the kind in such an event, for they all 
recognised his administrative ability and 
his geniality. Everything fitted him for 
the post he held ; but certainly it would 
be better for a Minister to resign than for 
a Government to be wrecked. It would 
be regretted on all sides if the right hon. 
Gentleman took the Debate as a personal 
attack. That certainly was not the in- 
tention of those who had initiated it. 
They sympathised with the right hon. 
Gentleman in the position in which he 
was placed; but they felt bound to go 
into the Division Lobby against him, 
because they believed the appointment 
was in direct antagonism to democratic 
principles and a disadvantage to the Army. 

*CoLonEL MURRAY (Bath) said, he 
wished to remind the Committee that the 
Duke of Connaught had gone through 
every step of rank, from lieutenant to his 
present position, in the course of his 25 
years’ service, and had served in almost 
every branch of the Service. He had 
served for several years at Aldershot 
before in command of a brigade ; he had 
held commands at Portsmouth and Bom- 
bay, and had served with the utmost 
distinction in every appointment he had 
held. The hon. Member had told them 
the Duke would never have had the ap- 
pointment had he not been the Queen’s 
son. The right hon. Gentleman had 
denied that impeachment, but the allega- 


‘tion exposed the real ground of the 


hostility to the appointment. The hon. 
Member for Peterborough asked the 
other day the exact distance the Duke 
was from the firing of the Egyptian 
troops. He believed the distance was 
not exactly measured in yards, but he 
could say that the Duke was under fire. 
He had himself seen the Duke marching 
and bivouacking before the enemy, con- 
stantly expecting attack, and it cer- 
tainly was not the Duke’s fault that the 
attack was not made. Besides, it should 
be borne in mind that an officer on active 
service might do valuable work without 
being constantly under fire. He would say 
nothing as to the suggestion that Lord 
Roberts should have been appointed. 
He had the advantage of serving 
under that distinguished officer in India. 
He had just relinquished a very im- 
portant command, and there could be no 
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necessity for giving him another com- 
mand immediately on his arrival in Eng- 
land. Further than that, Lord Roberts 
would, he felt sure, be the last person to 
find fault with this appointment. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, he, like 
the hon. Member for Swansea, was dis- 
satisfied with the appointment, not be- 
cause the Duke was a Member of the 
Royal Family, but because he felt a better 
choice could have been made. Some 
days since he put on the spur of the 
moment a question as to the distance at 
which the Duke of Connaught was from 
the fire of the enemy at Tel-el-Kebir. 
He was now told that the Duke was 
actually under fire, but he was sorry to 
have to controvert the statements of 
military gentlemen opposite, because 
they did not seem to know anything 
about the matter. 

Coronet MURRAY: I may inform 
the hon. Gentleman that I was present 
on that occasion. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that the 
testimony of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man did not coincide with the information 
he had from another gentleman who 
was present. He had in his hands the 
statement as to the events previous to the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir, showing the exact 
position of the troops. 

ApwiraL FIELD: Are we called 
upon to discuss the Egyptian Campaign ? 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON, continuing, 
said, that the Duke of Connaught was 
ordered into the rear with the Brigade of 
Guards, which was in the fighting line, 
and did not take any part in theadvance of 
that night. An Irish regiment took the 
place of his brigade in the fighting line. 

Mr. HARE (Norfolk, S.W.): I was 
present myself, and that account is in- 
correct. The hon. Gentleman's informant 
seems to be mixing up the battle of 
Kassassin with the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 
The battle of Tel-el-Kebir took place 
about sunrise. The Duke of Connaught 
commanded the brigade in which I 
served, and he was certainly under fire. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON, of course, ac- 
cepted what the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man said, but his information was not 
exactly the same. However, he did not 
want to go any further into the matter. 
He did not blame the Royal Duke. If 
he had been in his position, and with his 
prospects, he did not think he would have 
got any nearer the real fighting than the 
Duke did. But, with respect to the Alder- 
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shot command, he did not wish to treat it 
as if it were the case of Lord Roberts. 
The Committee had a right to criticise any 
Government who made a bad appoint- 
ment to an important office. He did not 
say that they had a right to force Lord 
Roberts on the Army or on the Govern- 
ment ; but they had a right, when they 
considered a bad appointment had been 
made, to protest against the appointment, 
especially if they thought it was done as 
a matter of favour. Their duty as 
Radicals was to fight against privilege, 
and to do away with privilege in this 
country. Every man—and woman, if 
they liked—should be treated according 
to their merits and not according to their 
birth, and therefore for all such appoint- 
ments the best men should be selected. 
If he were a military man he should 
consider the pushing aside of capable 
soldiers and the selection of the Duke of 
Connaught for the Aldershot command 
as an affront. He was surprised that 
military men had not spirit enough to 
resent such a state of things. It was 
more insulting to military men than to 
anybody else. He believed they had 
good, capable military men in the country 
whose services ought to be recognised ; 
and they should insist that when honours 
and emoluments were to be given away 
they should be given to men who did the 
real work and who could be depended 
on in case of need. There was a strong 
belief entertained that the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Connaught to Alder- 
shot was but a step in the direction of 
making him Commander-in-Chief. One 
of the most important recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, over which 
Lord Hartington had presided, was that 
the office of Commander-in-Chief should 
be abolished ; and that the Secretary of 
State for War, who was responsible to 
the House and the country, should be 
the real head of the Army. He would, 
therefore, like to hear from his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for 
War whether the Government intended 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission ? 

*Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
said, the discussion had been _ inte- 
resting and amusing. He was quite 
prepared to take as his text the words of 
the hon. Member for Peterborough—* A 
Member of the Roya] Family should be 
placed on the same footing as any other 
officer in the Army.” 


Mr. A. C. Morton 
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*Mr. A. C. MORTON; I said, “ any 


other citizen.” 

*Mr. BUCKNILL said, the officers of 
the Army were generally citizens. He had 
yet to learn that any special favour had 
been shown to the Duke of Connaught. 
That really was the point ; for if the Duke 
was a competent officer to hold the ap- 
pointment which had been given to him, 
there could not in reason be any ground 
for complaint. They had heard of the 
qualifications of the Duke as a soldier 
from hon. Members well entitled to speak 
on the subject; and he, too, was per- 
sonally aware that the Duke had qualified 
himself at Woolwich with distinction 
forservice in the Royal Engineers and the 
Artillery. The fact was that the Duke 
was probably more highly educated as a 
soldier, outside the battlefield, than any 
man in the Army, and, therefore, ab- 
solutely competent in every respect for 
the Aldershot command. There was 
not a single Member in the House that 
could suggest that the Duke of Con- 
naught was not an excellent officer, ora 
most popular officer, or a most industrious 
officer. It was said that the opposition 
to the appointment was non-political, 
He should say, with all respect, that he 
did not believe it. Hon. Members 
opposite knew perfectly well that these 
appointments were not always given 
by seniority. The hon. Member for 
Peterborough had quoted history in an 
amusing fashion. The hon. Member 
spoke about the campaign in Bombay. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON : I did not say 
a word about the campaign in Bombay. 
I spoke about the Bombay command. 

*Mr. BUCKNILL said, he had taken 
down the words of the hon. Gentleman, 
and he was in the recollection of the 
Committee. When hon. Members got up 
to make speeches on delicate matters like 
this they should be particularly careful 
of the language they used. ‘The hon. 
Member had also declared that he did not 
press the case of Lord Roberts. They 
all agreed as to the distinguished career 
of Lord Roberts, and if Lord Roberts had 
received this appointment the whole 
country would have been satisfied. But 
if the hon. Member did not press the case 
of Lord Roberts he was left only with 
the plea of the incompetence of the Duke 
of Connaught. The hon. Member could 
not get away from that logically. And 
if the hon. Member did not press the case 
of Lord Roberts, and could not make good 
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the incompetence of the Duke of Con- 
naught, where was he ? Logically, he was 
on his back. The hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy had said that all he wanted was 
fair play for all. He quite agreed with 
that sentiment. Let there be fair play to 
all; and let them not be unfair to a man 
because he happened to be a Prince of 
the Royal Blood. The real objection to 
the appointmeat was that the Duke was 
of the Royal Blood, though hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had not the courage to say 
it in so many words. They said the 
Duke was unfit for the command at 
Aldershot. He believed hon. Members 
did not really know what sort of a place 
Aldershot was. He did, for he had been 
there scores of times. Aldershot was a 
large training establishment, and, of 
course, of great importance as a military 
station ; and if the Duke of Connaught 
—as had been admitted to be the case— 
was going to visit his post daily to dis- 
charge his daily duties, was it not a miser- 
able plea to complain that he was going to 
live in a house a few miles off ? The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy seemed to hold 
three briefs in this matter. Did he hold 
a brief for Lord Roberts? Did he hold 
a brief against the Duke of Connaught ? 
Did he hold a brief for the rest of the 
British Army ? 

Mr. DALZIEL: For the country. 

*Mr. BUCKNILL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber said he held a brief for the country. 
He was reminded of what had been said in 
another place—* What did the country 
know about the hon. Member?” What 
instructions had the hon. Member from 
the country to make the statements he 
had made? ‘To him, as a Tory, it was not 
altogether unagreeable to see the Govern- 
ment attacked by its own supporters ; but 
as he considered the complaints against 
the appointment of the Duke of Con- 
naught groundless and unjust, if there 
was a Division he would have great 
pleasure in supporting the Govern- 
ment. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is with no small satisfaction that I 
find this opportunity provided for me 
of explaining more fully than I have had 
yet occasion to do the full and true cir- 
cumstances of this case. The questions 
that have been from time to time 
addressed to me on this subject 


were questions of fact, and I answered 
them as such; and I find that I was 
gibbeted in certain newspapers as having 
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given a wretched and poor account of it, 
no adequate reason, and a bald and 
altogether disappointing story. I gave 
no story. I only answered individual 
interrogations put to me. I will, at all 
events, take this occasion to correct an 
error into which a phrase I have used 
apparently induced some to fall. I said 
that the Duke of Connaught was 
selected for this command by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and it was immediately 
said—* Oh, yes, by his own cousin ; 
and the Secretary of State for War is so 
poor a creature that he was not able 
to resist the Commander - in - Chief. 
Everyone who knows anything about it 
is aware that all the higher appointments 
and promotions in the Army are made 
subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State for War. Every one of them has 
to receive my initials before it can be acted 
upon; and in the case of all the more 
prominent appointments such as this one, 
the selection, although made by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—for that is the proper 
and official phraseology to use—is dis- 
cussed and considered beforehand between 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Secre- 
tary of State, and it is with the 
Secretary of State’s full consent 
and authority that the Commander-in- 
Chief submits the appointment to him 
for his formal approval. ‘Therefore, this 
appointment is not the appointment 
of the Commander-in-Chief, but of the 
Secretary of State. I have every 
whit as full and as direct a re- 
sponsibility in the matter as the Duke of 
Cambridge, and even in some respects a 
more direct and higher responsibility ; 
and, therefore, I am glad now to say 
why it was that this appointment was 
made. The Committee might have ex- 
pected to hear two objections raised to 
this appointment. First, because the 
Duke of Connaught is the son of the 
Queen ; but that view of the question has 
been repudiated. It was also supposed 
that the attack might have been grounded 
on the theory that Lord Roberts would 
have been the proper appointment ; but, 
again, the hon. Member who moved the 
reduction, although he dwelt on that side 
of the question, dissociated himself from 
auy intention to bring prominently for- 
ward the name of Lord Roberts. I think 
there are three considerations to which 
the Committee might be invited to look, 
First of all, there is the question of the 
fitness of the Duke of Connaught for the 
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command ; next, the question of seniority; 
and, lastly, the question of alternative. 
As to the fitness of the Duke of Con- 
naught for this command, I say that, to the 
best of my knowledge, military judgment 
is not divided on the subject at all. I 
have not been able to learn any opinion 
of any consequence in any quarter which 
would condemn the appointment. From 
the private soldier up to the General, 
through all ranks of the Army, the opinion 
is, and it has been expressed to me fully 
from quarters quite outside the circle of 
my military advisers, that he is admirably 
fitted in every respect for the post. I 
received a letter the other day from a 
distinguished General who is on the 
Retired List, and therefore of whom 
it cannot be said that he had any- 
thing to gain or lose by expressing 
his opinion—a General of whom I will 
say that he is about as competent a 
judge as exists in the country from his 
experience of warfare in Europe and 
Asia. My correspondent, after stating 
that the Duke had been grounded in 
every branch of the Profession, said— 
“He has always shown special aptitude for 
the tactical training and instruction of troops, 
and he is, therefore, in all respects the General 
Officer of all others specially fitted for the com- 
mand of a camp like Aldershot.” 
That is only one opinion among many. 
As to the contention of the hon. Member 
for Peterborough, that an officer should 
have been under fire in some engagement 
in order adequately to fill such a position 
as this, the view appears to be taken by 
the hon. Member that it is the duty of a 
General to prance on a horse in front of 
the assembled Armies, and and to re- 
produce what we are familiar with as the 
tactics of the days of the Trojan War, by 
challenging some leader on the other side 
to mortal combat. I may be allowed to 
make my contribution to the history of 
what occurred at Tel-el-Kebir, and I 
share with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Peterborough the advantage of being 
entirely innocent of any personal ex- 
perience in the matter. Lord Wolseley’s 
plan of attack was to advance against the 
entrenchments in two lines. The first line 
was to deliver the attack ; the second line 
was to be in reserve and follow it up if the 
first line was repulsed. The Duke of 
Connaught was in the second line, and 
most soldiers will agree that the chances 
were that the second line would have 
quite as much of the fighting as the 
first. The first line delivered the 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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attack before 6 o'clock in the morning, 
when it was still dark. The Egyptian 
soldiers fired right manfully, but it 
being dark, and their rifles being sighted 
for a long distance, the whole of their fire 
for many minutes fell on the second 
line, and the Duke of Connaught, 
who, according to the hon. Member, was 
in a place of perfect safety, had his 
orderly bugler wounded beside him, which 
was proof that he was not altogether out 
of the range of fire. But this aspect 
of the case is really beside the mark, 
He is not any better nor any worse for 
having been under fire. He is a good 
deal the better, however, because of his 
having commanded a brigade in that 
short campaign, because the duties of a 
General’s command are not limited to the 
mere moment of combat, but involve all 
the responsibilities, through many days, 
of providing for, and preparing, and 
bringing up, the troops under him. Be- 
sides, the Duke’s experience in India 
has been extensive. He commanded a 
Division in India, and he subsequently 
commanded the forces in the Bombay 
Presidency. I have heard this spoken 
lightly of to-night. All that I can say 
is that again iand again I have heard 
from officers who served in the Bombay 
Presidency at the time, not only of his great 
popularity and of his mastery of his pro- 
fession, but of the enormous pains he took 
to discharge his duties. I have been 
informed that he learned the native 
language in order to be able to communi- 
cate more freely and easily with the 
native troops under his command, and in 
every respect he devoted himself with 
great zeal and success to all the duties 
which fell to his lot. This constitutes 
quite a sufficient experience and quali- 
fication for such acommand as Aldershot. 
The Aldershot command has been magni- 
fied in the public Press and this House 
as if it were some command of immense 
dignity. It isa place of drill and training, 
and, therefore, the qualities of tactical 
instruction and training possessed by the 
Duke emphatically justify the appoint- 
ment. I wish also to point out that 
Aldershot is a place which is peculiarly 
under the eye and superintendence of the 
Headquarter’s Staff. The Commander-in- 
Chief and the Adjutant General are 
constantly there and constantly superin- 
tending and advising, and—I say it in no 
offensive sense—interfering with the 
General Commanding the troops, and on 
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that account also it is not a place of such 
dignity as some others that might be named. 
These, then, are his qualifications : The 
Duke of Connaught has worked hard at his 
profession while he has been in the Army, 
and with great success ; but apparently 
—not in this House, I am glad to say, 
but out of it—he is held to possess one dis- 
qualification—that, namely, of being the 
son of the Queen. Instead of that being a 
disqualification, we ought to rejoice that a 
son of the Queen should be in a position to 
be even thought of for such a command ; 
we should rejoice that, instead of devoting 
himself to a life of ease and self-indul- 
gence, as he might have done, he has 
lived this hard and useful life in the 
service of his country. Therefore, I say 
that the best opinion that I can obtain 
amply justifies this selection. But 
selection was not necessary. I am not 
afraid of selection, and I am quite pre- 
pared to dip pretty low down in the list 
in order to get a better man than can be 
found at the top of it. I can appeal to the 
ease, referred to to-night, of the appoint- 
ment of Sir George White, who wasonly a 
Major General, to the command of the 
forces in India. There was no necessity 
to dip on this occasion. I took the 
Generals’ List as I found it. Aldershot 
being a Lieutenant General's command, 
to hold which Generals are eligible, 
I looked down the list to see who was 
the senior officer who was fit to hold this 
command, Thecondition of the list was 
this : Above the Duke of Connaught 
there were i5 Generals. One is Lord 
Roberts, of whom I shall speak after- 
wards. There were three Marine officers 
aud three Staff Corps officers, who are 
not eligible ; and taking these seven from 
the 15 there remain eight. One of these 
is commanding in Ireland, and the other 
is the Governor of Gibraltar, both higher 
positions. That leaves six. Of these 
there is one in Parliament, my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Oxford 
(Sir G. Chesney). He is a most dis- 
tinguished man in every way; but if I 
may use a homely phrase, he is not “in 
the running” for such an appointment, 
and does not desire to obtain it. That 
leaves five. Three of this number are 
within a short time of being superannu- 
ated—that is to say, they will be over 
age within the next year or so—and it 
would be absurd to appoint any officer to 
this command who would have to vacate 
it within a year or so. That leaves two, 
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who were in one sense eligible for this 
appointment ; but they are engaged upon 
duties which they are performing so well 
that they ought not to be removed. One 
is the Lieutenant Governor of Guernsey, 
and the other is the Inspector General of 
Recruiting. And the next officer on the 
list is the Duke of Connaught. We are 
told that this is a job, but actually he is 
the senior officer on the Generals’ List 
available for appointment tothis command, 
He was recommended to me upon all 
hands, as I have said, by military opinion 
—I did not consult lay opinion—as being, 
I will not say the best officer in the 
whole Army, butcertainly fully adequate 
to the duties of this position. I think the 
Committee willagree that I, at least, can- 
not be accused of any favouritism or 
jobbery. Then I come to a point which 
has been raised by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Peterborough, and which I 
believe to be one which exercises the 
minds of some persons interested in this 
question. It has been said that this*is 
nothing but a stepping-stone towards 
the Duke of Connaught’s appointment to 
the Office of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army at headquarters. I think it may 
not be without its use if I read a very 
short extract from the Report of the 
Hartington Commission on this subject. 
The Hartington Commission was not an 
ordinary Royal Commission in this 
sense : that it was appointed to consider 
the organisation of the War Office and 
the Admiralty, and there were upon it 
three men who had held the Office of 
Secretary of State for War. They 
were Lord Hartington himself, Mr, 
W. H. Smith, and myself, and there was 
also Lord Randolph Churchill, who had 
been Secretary of State for India and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. So that 
from the point of view of these two 
Benches, and of official experience, and 
of what could be considered good oppore 
tunity for judgment in the matter, you 
could not have a stronger or more 
authoritative Commission. What did 
that Commission unanimously, with one 
exception, say ? The one exception was 
my hon. Friend the Member for Kingston, 
who disagreed with us onjthis very point, 
and thought that the Commander-in- 
Chief's Office ought te be continued. The 
Report says— 

“ While we have considered it necessary to 
indicate the defects in principle which exist in 
the present organisation of the War Depart- 
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ment, we recognise that the unique position so 
long held by the present Commander-in-Chief 
may have rende it undesirable to adopt any 
other system in making the recent changes, and 
that his great experience may have enabled the 
existing system to work with the success 
claimed for it during the short period from 
which it has been in operation. His Royal 
Highness has on all occasions accepted with 
the greatest loyalty the changes which succes- 
sive Secretaries of State have thought it right 
to introduce, and he has brought to bear upon 
the work at the War Office a personal popu- 
larity with the Army in general which cannot 
fail to be of public advantage. But it is clear 
that no possible successor could enjoy a position 
and influence which years of service to the 
State are alone capable of establishing. We, 
therefore, proceed to indicate the general lines 
upon which we think that the administration 
of the War Office should be based, and towards 
which, at the occurrence of a vacancy in the 
Office of Commander-in-Chief, or at any favour- 
able opportunity future changes should be 
directed. It has been contended that 
the existence of the Office of Commander-in- 
Chief in its present form is essential to the main- 
tenance of the Royal Prerogative of the Sove- 
reign as head of the Army. Weare unable to ac- 
cept this view. The question of the Constitutional 
relations in regard to Army matters of the 
Sovereign, the Secretary of State for War, and 
the Commander-in-Chief was, as we have 
already stated, fully discussed by Committees 
of the House of Commons of 1860, and their 
conclusion, in which we fully concur, appears 
to have been distinct, that the authority of the 
Sovereign over the Army could only be exer- 
cised, in the same way as any other power of 
the Crown, through a responsible Minister ; and 
that no Constitutional question would be in- 
volved in any change which it might be thought 
desirable to make in the Office of Commander- 
in-Chief.” 

And then the decision is this— 

“Tt will thus be seen that, for reasons in- 
dependent of and additional to those which 
have led us to propose the creation of an 
erganising and consultative department, freed 
from executive and administrative functions, 
we are of opinion that the permanent retention 
of the Office of Commander-in-Chief, as it now 
exists, should not form a part of the future 
constitution of the War Department.” 

I quote this in order to make more em- 
phatic the position in which we stand. 
That recommendation of the Royal 
Commission was assented to by four 
Secretaries of State and ex-Secretaries 
of State, three of whom had _ been 
Secretaries of State for War. I cannot 
conceive, therefore, that any appointment 
of a permanent nature to the position of 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army can 
henceforth be made. Now I come to the 
third point, and that is the alternative. I 
have been told that Lord Roberts ought 
to have been appointed, and that what I 
said about the dignity of the office he 
had just quitted was a mere excuse. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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Was it a mere excuse? I think I am 
justified in entering a protest against the 
introduction of Lord Roberts’s name. I 
do not know—I will not say I do not 
know—I am certain, that this has been 
done without the knowledge or the 
cognisance, and probably in the face of 
the remonstrances, of Lord Roberts him- 
self. Lord Roberts has had a most dis- 
tinguished career. As we all know, he 
has been most fortunate in his oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing himself, and he 
has taken ample advantage of them, 
The result is, that he has come compara- 
tively early to the top of the tree; and 
the worst of it is that, when you get to 
the top of the tree, there is no further 
tree to go up. That is precisely Lord 
Roberts’s position. Several Commanders- 
in-Chief have come back from India at 
even an earlier age than Lord Roberts. 
Sir William Mansfield came back at 50, 
and he was so much impressed with the 
fact that there was no employment of 
much consequence for him, except in the 
case of war, that he actually contem- 
plated taking other employment away 
from military service. Fer a Com- 
mander-in-Chief coming back from India 
there are open only three appointments— 
the command in Ireland and the Governor- 
ships of Malta and Gibraltar. To put 
Lord Roberts—however willing he might 
be to take it—in command at Aldershot, 
after having set in order the Armies of 
India, to bring him down to a drill- 
master’s position, immediately under the 
supervision of other officers, would be an 
indignity. You would never expect a 
Lord Chancellor, his term of Office 
beiug over, to accept the position of a 
Puisne Judge; and these questions of 
etiquette are peculiarly strong in the 
Army. I will put a test case. The 
Quartermaster Generalship of the Army 
has just been filled. I have some 
reason to know that Lord Roberts 
declined that office many years ago. 
The officer who has been appointed to 
that post is the officer who retired from 
the command at Aldershot, so that if 
Lord Roberts would not accept the posi- 
tion of Quartermaster General, @ fortiori 
it would be unbecoming to propose that 
he should accept the command at Alder- 
shot. Iam most anxious, as I am sure 
everybody must be, to take the fullest 
benefit of the capacity and experience of 
Lord Roberts, but we cannot create an 
appointment for him. Let me mention 
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this: If he had been appointed to the 
command at Aldershot an office would 
have had to be created for him, as it 
would have to be made a General’s com- 
mand at an increased cost of about 
£1,000 a year, because an officer who 
has had a General’s command cannot 
come down to a Lieutenant General's. 
As I have said before, it was absolutely 
impossible to contemplate that course ; 
therefore, I never regarded him as avail- 
able. The Duke of Connaught, I have 
said, is the best officer for the appoint- 
ment, or, at any rate, as good as any 
other. I have endeavoured to do all 
honour and all respect to Lord Roberts, 
and not only offered him a _ vacant 
Governorship, but the reversion of 
another Governorship which was likely 
to be vacant. And I really deprecate 
and deplore all these personal contrasts, 
for which I am not responsible, and 
which, I am sure, Lord Roberts has not 
raised. I am satisfied, at all events, that 
this is the best appointment, and that it 
has been made on its merits in the 
interests of the Army ; and I end, as I 
began, by saying that I am personally 
fully responsible for it, and I look with con- 
fidence to the decision of the Committee. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON: Do I under- 
stand that in the case of the death or 
resignation of the Duke of Cambridge 
the position of Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces would not be refilled ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Certainly, according to the decision of 
this Committee. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: When I first 
heard the speech of the Member for the 
Kirkcaldy Burghs I had _ considerable 
doubt whether it was necessary to take 
part in the Debate, because I am bound 
to say I never heard him discuss a sub- 
ject with greater tact. But, at the same 
time, the upshot of his speech was that 
the Duke of Connaught was not com- 
petent for the command at Aldershot. 
It fell to my lot to have to make an ap- 
pointment to the command of the Southern 
District in England, and that appoint- 
ment was just vacant when the Duke of 
Connaught returned from India. I had 
to make inquiries as to his competence, 
as to the manner in which he had dis- 
charged his duties in India, and as to the 
way in which he had done his work in 
any other place. From all quarters, and 
from every military authority to whom I 
applied, I obtained information that the 
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Duke of Connaught had done all the 
work entrusted to him in a thoroughly 
competent manner. Everybody knows 
quite well what the experience of the 
Duke of Connaught was in India; and 
after he came back from India it was in 
the full knowledge of everybody that he 
had not only done his work well, but had 
earned the love of all those who served 
under him, and even of the natives also. 
And if he was thoroughly competent 
to be appointed to the Southern District, 
now that another appointment has be- 
come vacant, nothing has since occurred 
which renders him unqualified for 
Aldershot. Unfortunately, the name of 
Lord Roberts has also been introduced. 
Upon this side of the House I am quite 
sure that we enterain the highest 
opinions of the merits of Lord Roberts. 
So far as I am personally concerned, I 
ean claim to havea very high opinion 
of his services, because I differ from the 
right hon. Gentleman in thinking that 
there is one other post to which a man 
who has served in India might be ap- 
pointed, and that is the post of Adjutant 
General. I think, upon the whole, that 
no man was more thoroughly qualified 
to fill the office of Adjutant General than 
Lord Roberts. Therefore, it was with 
the consent of my colleagues that I pro- 
posed, when a vacancy occurred, to ask 
Lord Roberts to take up the duties. It 
so happened that circumstances occurred 
which rendered that appointment impos- 
sible, and I had to ask Lord Roberts to 
continue the excellent work he was 
carrying on in India which, with 
that thoroughly patriotic spirit which 
he has always shown, he was ready and 
willing to do, and he undertook those duties 
and, very much to the advantage of the 
country, continued them until a recent 
period. I deprecate altogether the trying 
to draw comparisons between this 
officer and another. My belief is that 
the choice must be left to the Executive 
Government. Certainly I am not pre- 
pared to interfere with the exercise of 
the discretion of the Executive Govern- 
ment, and I believe they have chosen 
for the post a man thoroughly com- 
petent to perform its duties, and I hope 
and believe that the House generally 
will endorse that verdict. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) thought that the matter 
could be put into a nutshell, and that 
long speeches were entirely unnecessary. 
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He wished to state briefly the considera- 
tions which had made it very difficult 
to decide which way he ought to vote 
on this occasion. He entirely rejected, 
so far as he was concerned, what had 
been made to form so large a portion of 
the Debate—namely, the personal ques- 
tion as between Lord Roberts and His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught. 
He did, howevér, think the words “ de- 
rogatory” and “indignity,” which had 
been used so much by the Secretary of 
State for War with regard to the offer 
of the Aldershot command to General 
Lord Roberts, were rather strong words, 
seeing that Lord Roberts himself was 
willing to take the appointment. That 
appointment was, however, outside the 
real issue. Another question he wished 
to put aside was with regard to the 
future Commander-in-Chief, for there 
was no doubt that the position in its 
present shape would not in the future 
continue to exist, especially after the 
Report of the Hartington Commission. 
He had himself never thought that the 
position would be renewed in_ its 
present shape. Of course, it might 
be continued in a_ reduced form, 
but at any rate it would have to 
be changed considerably, and could, 
therefore, be dismissed at present from 
their minds. The real question, he 
thought, was a very limited one. The 
Secretary of State for War had defended 
the appointment because the Duke of 
Connaught possessed sufficient qualifica- 
tions, and the late Secretary of State for 
War had also expressed the opinion that 
the Duke of Connaught was competent for 
the post. If that had been the sole ques- 
tion, he was bound to say that he should 
have supported the Government, but there 
was another point to which he would like 
to refer. Aldershot was a training school 
not only for the men and regimental 
officers there employed and for the 
battalions, but also for the Generals Com- 
manding. It might, indeed, be said to 
be the only school in the United King- 
dom where a General Officer could 
obtain experience in commanding men 
in battle, and, therefore, only officers who 
were likely to command Armies in case 
of serious war ought to be put in com- 
mand of such a place. Was it likely 
that the Duke of Connaught, under the 
circumstances, would be called upon to 
take the chief command against a Euro- 
pean enemy in case of war? He did not 
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believe that any King or Cabinet would 
think for a moment of entrusting the 
chief command to any Member of the 
Royal Family. Political considerations 
would be overwhelming in such a case, 
and it was with that firm belief that he 
had made up his mind to support the 
view which had been put forward by his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) observed that it would, no doubt, 
be interesting to the Committee to learn 
what were the feelings of the soldiers 
themselves as to this appointment. He 
hada good many constituents, both officers 
and private soldiers, and he had taken 
some trouble to learn how they regarded 
this appointment. He was glad to say 
that both officers and privates were 
anited in receiving with the greatest 
approbation the appointment made, 

Sir H. FLETCHER (Sussex, Lewes) 
asked permission to say a few words as, 
perhaps, the oldest military officer at that 
moment sitting in the House. He wished, 
in the first place, to thank the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War for the manner in which he had 
spoken that evening in reply to the attack 
which had been made upon the Duke of 
Connaught ; and he wished, as a personal 
friend of His Royal Highness during 
some years past, to confirm all that 
had been said as to his capacity. 
He (Sir H. Fletcher) had watched the 
Duke’s military career from the very 
commencement, and he could endorse 
every word which the Secretary of State 
for War had said as to his fitness for the 
post to which he had been appointed. 
The right hon. Member for the Forest 
of Dean had stated that in case of war 
no Member of the Royal Family would 
be asked to take command of the British 
troops ; but he, as one who had served 
in the Army both before and during the 
Crimea, might remind the House that in 
the course of that campaign the Duke of 
Cambridge commanded the First Division 
of the Army. He felt sure the Army 
would feel indebted to the Secretary of 
State for War for the kind but just 
words which he had used respecting the 
Duke of Connaught, and he assured the 
Government that if a Division were per- 
sisted in they would receive the support 
of his hon. and gallant Friends on that 
side. 

Masor RASCH said, that most people 
would admit the eminent qualifications 
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of His Royal Highness ; and those who 
had served with him, as he had, would 
allow that he was a good soldier. But 
these were not the sole qualifications for 
an Aldershot command. As the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean 
had stated, Aldershot was the practical 
training school for the British Army. 
It was the headquarters of the First 
Army Corps, and the place from which 
almost all the troops were sent on foreign 
service. He thought if the Duke of 
Connaught, instead of being a General 
had been a Colonel, as most men of his age 
in the Service were, he would not have had 
much chance of ever being promoted to 
this command. He did not think these 
arrangements were in the interests of the 
Service or of the country. He remem- 
bered some years ago, when he was only a 
subaltern in the Carbineers, although he 
was recommended for promotion by his 
Colonel, yet he was superseded by a 
gentleman who was a personal friend of 
an illustrious individual. He was pretty 
sure that did not do much good to the 
regiment in which he served, and he knew 
it put a termination to his own military 
career. He thought the Secretary of 
State for War rather gave himself away 
by saying the Duke of Connaught 
was the senior officer, and ought to get 
this berth, The Duke of Connaught 
was senior, because he had been pro- 
moted by leaps and bounds. He had the 
greatest respect for His Royal Highness, 
both as a man and a soldier, but as he 
did not regard these arrangements as 
being in the interests of the Service he 
should support the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 39; 
Noes 156.—(Division List, No. 302.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
ApmiraL FIELD said, he had a 


Notice on the Paper to move a reduction 
in the salary of the Secretary of State 
for War. He did not propose to move 
that reduction, but he wished to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
a case revealed in the Report of the 
Committee on Public Accounts with 
regard to the loss of stores in South 
Africa, and to the allegations made 
against Major Richards who had charge 
of these stores. He wished to say he 
knew nothing of Major Richards per- 
sonally, and he had never heard of his 
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name till he became aware of the facts of 
the case from the Report of the Public 
Accounts Committee. On looking into 
the case, however, he found it was one 
of great hardship. He had questioned 
the Secretary of State for War on the 
subject, but had not received satisfactory 
answers, and he now urged the right 
hon. Gentleman to do justice in the 
matter. The facts of the case were 
these: Major Richards had the mis- 
fortune to have charge of stores in three 
stations in South Africa which were 
something like 50 miles apart, and, of 
course, it was impossible for him to be in 
three places at once. He had made re- 
peated applications for clerical assist- 
ance, which had not been acceded to, 
and yet he was made responsible for the 
loss of the stores, and in consequence of 
such loss was placed on reduced half-pay 
of 4s. 6d. a day. It was clear from the 
Report to which he referred that the first 
loss of stores was due to what was called 
“gun running "—namely, the stealing of 
rifles by the natives, which no man could 
prevent. Application was made to the 
Treasury to wipe off that loss, which 
application was declined. Shortly after 
that the Secretary of State for War and 
the Commander-in-Chief applied to have 
this unhappy officer re-employed, after 
being placed on reduced half-pay of 
4s. 6d. aday; but the Treasury 
declined to permit of his re-employment, 
and the man had remained on reduced 
half- pay ever since. On the stores 
being taken over by Major Richards’ 
successor a further deficiency was found, 
and he believed that was the reason why 
the poor man had been kept on half-pay. 
But they had the Commander-in-Chief, 
who was the judge of the facts, stating 
—and the Secretary of State for War 
agreeing with him—that it was a case 
where the man might even have been re- 
employed ; therefore the Treasury were 
out of court in attempting to hold Major 
Richards responsible for the first loss, 
representing a value of £336. There 
was a further deficiency to the extent of 
£409 on Major Richards’ successor 
taking up the duty, and the late Secretary 
of State for War, anxious, he supposed, 
to get this sum of money written off, did 
not press any further application on behalf 
of this unhappy officer. He regretted 
the Secretary of State for War did not 
place the man on the proper half-pay of 
his rank, for he committed no offence that 
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would bring him under the rules of Army 
discipline. There was no imputation on 
Major Richards’ honour ; and if the view 
was taken that he should be made 
pecuniarily responsible for the loss of 
the stores, then having been punished for 
three years by the loss of 6s. a day, he 
was not sure whether, calculated at com- 
pound interest, the Treasury had not 
recovered the whole of the money. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman proceeded to 
quote from the evidence of official wit- 
nesses at the inquiry before the Com- 
mittee to show that the losses attributed 
to the officer in question mainly existed 
on paper, being attributable in some cases 
to clerical errors, and were not really 
substantial ; while, as a matter of fact, 
this officer was absent from his store- 
houses for a month at a time on active 
service, and three important military 
expeditions were conducted during his 
term of office. He contended that under 
these circumstances it was an act of the 
grossest injustice to deprive this officer 
of his half-pay. There was no charge 
against Major Richards’ honour, and it 
was shameful to treat him in this way. 
He (Admiral Field) had taken up this 
case out of pure compassion for the un- 
happy man, who appeared to have no 
friends anywhere, and he earnestly hoped 
the Secretary of State for War would see 
that he should now receive his proper 
half-pay, especially considering the fact 
that after a very few more years’ service 
Major Richards would have been entitled 
to £1 per day, and that he had been re- 
duced to this miserable pittance of 
4s. 6d. a day for losses which, by 
the evidence of the Government’s own 
official witnesses, he could not prevent. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said, the hon. and gallant Member had 
asked him a question on this subject 
some time ago. The case occurred be- 
fore he came to the War Office under 
under the present Government, but he 
had looked into it, and was perfectly 
satisfied as to the decision. Before the 
offence occurred which was now referred 
to, this officer had been twice censured 
in consequence of the unsatisfactory 
manner in which his duties had been dis- 
charged. Stores under his charge had 
been stolen, and it was found that the 
examination by him had been most 
superficial The stores had been left in 
the hands of subordinate persons. Not- 
withstanding this, there had been every 
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desire to regard with leniency what 
had oceurred owing to the special 
circumstances of duty in the Transvaal; 
but subsequently considerable deficiencies 
were again discovered in the stores, and 
his predecessor had decided that Major 
Richards could not again be placed in 
responsible charge of stores. No other 
course was open in the circumstances 
except to remove his name from the 
effective list ; but the officer was granted 
the highest pension which he could re- 
ceive under existing warrants. 

CoLtoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping) said, he desired to call attention to 
the question of counsel being allowed to 
appear before District Courts Martial on 
private soldiers, in the same way as at 
General Courts Martial. The hon. 
Member for ,Roxburghshire had _pre- 
viously brought this matter forward, and 
he recognised that the hon. Member was 
animated by the idea of obtaining justice 
for the private soldier. But beyond the 
broad question of justice he thought some 
rather delicate questions of military dis- 
cipline arose. At the present moment, 
though counsel were permitted to appear 
for the private soldier before a District 
Court Martial, he was not allowed to put 
his cross-examination straight to the 
witness, but had to appear as what was 
called the friend of the prisoner, and 
had to conduct the examination through 
another person’s mouth. The right hon. 
Gentleman kuew how difficult the re- 
sponsibility of the Commanding Officer 
had become in recent years, and he was 
sure he was not anxious to do anything 
that would unnecessarily increase that 
responsibility. He had consulted several 
high authorities on the subject of 
Courts Martial ; and they were all, with 
one exception, agreed that if this 
change were carried out it would be 
extremely detrimental to the well-being 
of the Service, as District Courts Martial 
were almost invariably composed of 
officers of much less experience than 
those at General Courts Martial, and 
would probably find their task a difficult 
one with counsel. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the observations of the hon. Member 
ought to have been made on the Vote for 
Martial Law. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, that the answer he had given on 
this subject was not a hap-hazard one. 
He quite appreciated all that the hon. 
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and gallant Member had said, but, on the 
whole, he thought it would be desirable 
to extend the powers of the soldier's 
friend in the District Court Martial, 
especially where a soldier was tried in 
relation to his accounts. He appealed to 
the Committee to allow the Vote to pass. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, the conversation which had just 
taken place reminded him of a long and 
interesting Sitting when the right hon. 
Gentleman promised that the Army Act 
should be reprinted. They asked him to 
earry that out within a month. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he did not think they were asked to 
carry it out withina month. He had no 
recollection of that. It was done by the 
Stationery Office, and it had been in 
their hands. He had asked about it 
once or twice. 

Mr. BRODRICK: At all events, we 
may hope to have it before we vote the 
Army Annual Bill next year ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

[ hope so. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, he wished to eall attention to 
the complaint of the Cavalry who were 
placed under canvas, because of the dispute 
between them and a Line regiment at 
Aldershot, that they were denied the 
allowances usually given to men placed 
under canvas. It was quite contrary to 
the Regulations that they should be 
denied extra allowances when they had 
not been tried by Court Martial. If the 
proceeding were illegal some notice ought 
to be taken of it. 

*Mre. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he did not remember all the details 
of this question, but the opinion of the 
officer in command at Aldershot, and of 
others, was that the right course had 
been taken, and that no extra charge 
ought to be thrown on the public because 
of the conduct of the men themselves. 

CotoneEL MURRAY (Bath) asked 
for information as to the working of the 
new system of appointing officers of the 
non-combatant branches of the Army to 
the General Staff. He thought that the 
welding of these different branches 
would give rise to confusion on active 
service. 

*Mrxr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, his attention had not been particu- 
larly directed to the question. He had 
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Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) drew 
attention to the position of the Second 
Division clerks, and hoped an assurance 
would be given that the engagements 
entered into with them would be kept. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he had obtained with great diffi- 
culty from the Treasury seven promotions 
to the upper grade, which was one of the 
principal things that were asked for. He 
had also endeavoured to find out whether 
any Staff posts could be found to which 
they could be appointed, but, of course, 
it was impossible for him to create Staff 
posts on purpose. He had every desire 
to do all he could to meet the wishes 
of the Second Division clerks. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, that some months ago he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman several questions 
in reference to the Adjutant General and 
the 2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards, 
then at the Tower. It appeared that 
according to the Queen’s Regulations the 
Commanding Officer might reprimand, or 
severely reprimand, a non-commissioned 
officer, but not punish him in any other 
way ; but it appeared also that when the 
Commanding Officer either reprimanded, 
or severely reprimanded, he made the non- 
commissioned officer forfeit his indul- 
gences, which appeared to him to be 
contrary to the Regulations, although 
possibly within the power of the Com- 
manding Officer. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, that he remembered looking into 
this matter, and finding that the action of 
the Commanding Officer was, in the 
opinion of his military advisers, perfectly 
regular, and in accordance with military 
practice. The indulgences were entirely 
at the option of the Commanding Officer. 
He would, however, look into the matter 
again. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE desired to know 
whether the hon. Member who had given 
notice of an attack on the Chaplain 
General was going to bring his Motion 
ou? For the last 18 months or more the 
Chaplain General had been the subject 
of bitter attacks in the newspapers and 
elsewhere ; and as yet no opportunity 
had been given of answering the attacks. 
It was most cowardly conduct; and as 
faras he knew the charges were quite 
unfounded. He desired to defend the 
Chaplain General to the fullest extent. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, that his hon, Friend had spoken to 
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him on this subject, and asked him to 
support the case on which his Notice of 
Motion was based. This he refused to his 
hon. Friend, and added that he did not see 
any reason for re-opening the question. 
On the strength of that answer his hon. 
Friend had gone away and abandoned 
the intention of bringing on his Motion. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £560,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Pay and Allowances (exclusive of 
Supplies, Clothing, &c.) of the Militia (to a 
number not exceeding 135,546, including 
30,000 Militia Reserve), which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894.” 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
whether the five years’ Rule in connection 
with officers commanding Militia bat- 
talions was now carried out, and would 
be carried out in future ? 

Sir A. HAYTER (Walsall) asked 
whether the Secretary of State for War 
could not raise the number of men who 
joined the Militia Reserve from 30,000, 
as he did not see any use in that fixed 
number ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that in regard to the five years’ 
appointments, he had not inquired into 
that matter. He was under the impres- 
sion that they were five years’ appoint- 
ments now. He was certainly in favour 
of shortening the period. The matter 
mentioned respecting the Militia Reserve 
might also be considered. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he had 
seen in the newspapers recently a pro- 
posal to assist men on the Island of St. 
Helena to emigrate to the Cape. All 
Committees that had considered the sub- 
ject were of opinion that they should 
depend upon St. Helena for local 
Militia, but it was said—“* You cannot 
get the men to join. They want to 
go away, and if you impose compulsory 
service you will drive the men away 
from the Island.” He did not think 
these dismal anticipations had been 
realised so far. He was told that owing 
to distress on the Island a certain portion 
of the inhabitants were likely to run 
away from it; at any rate, it was desirable 
that some statement should be made on 
the subject by the Government. Then, 
he desired to know what steps were 
being taken to arm the Militia with the 
new magazine rifle? Everyone agreed 
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that it was desirable to give this foree 
the new rifle. There were great diffi- 
culties in the way, the greatest of which 
was that in many cases there were not at 
present ranges where the Militia could 
shoot with the new mfle. At the same 
time, he put it to the right hon. Gentle- 
man most seriously whether it was not 
possible to at least arm that portion of 
the Militia which was included in the 
Third Army Corps with the new 
weapon ? 

Mr. COCHRANE asked whether it 
was not possible to increase the 
number of non-commissioned officers 
on the permanent Staff during the 
period of training? The regiment 
with which he had the honour to be 
connected had only 20 on its per- 
manent Staff—although there were 
800 privates to be drilled—and of these 
20 there were always five or six away 
acting as canteen sergeant, mess 
sergeant, and so on. The result was 
that 50, 60, or 100 men had to be 
drilled by one non-commissioned officer, 
and that was far from satisfactory. 
Would it not be possible for regiments 
that did not happen to be training to 
supply non-commissioned officers to 
regiments in training ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he would look into the last point 
mentioned. With regard to the 
magazine rifle, he had not the 
figures at hand as to the number avail- 
able for the Militia, but he fully 
realised the importance of completing 
the work as soon as possible, especially 
in respect to those regiments which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
referred to. The story concerning the 
St. Helena Militia was very amusing, 
almost comic. The upshot was this— 
they found that if they were to substi- 
tute a Militia there for the Regular troops 
in order to man the fortifications they 
must have Regular troops in order to 
create the Militia. Unless they had 
Regular troops there they were told 
the inhabitants would leave the Island 
en masse, 80 that they must keep Regular 
troops in order to maintain a population 
out of which could be enlisted a Militia 
to take the place of the Regular troops. 

Mr. BRODRICK wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
“yet considered the point he had promised 
earlier in the year to give attention to— 
namely, the question of identifying the 
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men in the Militia with a view to seeing 
that a man did not join more than one 
regiment. In connection with the Army 
Reserve, the right hon. Gentleman had 
said he would consider whether it would 
not be possible to require Militiamen to 
report themselves on one given day at 
some convenient place or places. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sider the matter between now and the 
Autumn Session ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To- 
morrow ; Committee to sit again To- 
morrow. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. —(No. 244.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Mr. ANSTRUTHER said, he wished 
to move— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to insert Clauses 
empowering fishery district committees to 
issue licences to persons to capture salmon in 
unchartered territorial waters.” 

He had reason to believe that since the 
Second Reading of the Bill the Secretary 
for Scotland had changed his opinion 
as to the introduction of his (Mr. 
Anstruther’s) clauses dealing with salmon 
fishing in the sea. On that occasion the 
right hon. Gentleman expressed the 
opinion that if means could be found to 
enable fishermen to catch salmon in the 
open sea, he would give every assistance 
in his power to it. He made this Motion 
now in order to know from the Secretary 
for Scotland as to why it was he could 
not now agree to the proposals which he 
(Mr. Anstruther) foreshadowed on the 
Second Reading. He had, however, re- 
ceived an intimation the other night that 
the Government could not hope to carry 
the Bill through Committee at this period 
of the Session, unless he was willing to 
abstain from pressing the clauses dealing 
with the salmon fishing which stood in 
his name. His constituents were greatly 
interested in this part of the Bill, and he 
was bound to move the Instruction in 
order to bring forward the clauses, and so 
to give the right hon. Gentleman an 
opportunity of explaining why he could 
not now assent to the proposals he had 
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foreshadowed on the Second Reading of 
the Bill. It was a great disappointment 
to him that the Committee stage of the 
Bill had only been brought on at this 
period of the Session and at this bour of 
the night. He begged to move the In- 
struction which stood in his name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed. 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committce 
that they have power to insert Clauses em- 
powering fishery district committees to issue 
licences to persons to capture salmon in une 
chartered territorial waters."—(WVr. An 
struther.) 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said, he was of opinion that 
most Members present acquiesced in what 
had taken place at a meeting a few days 
ago in regard to this Bill, and that was 
that the measure should be considered as 
non-contentious. It was only on the con- 
dition that the Bill was non-contentious 
that it could be passed through the 
House. Under these circumstances, he 
must appeal to the hon. Member to with- 
draw his Instruction. The only chance 
of this Bill passing was that all Members 
should agree that all Amendments pro- 
posed should be absolutely congenial to 
the general provisions of the Bill. He 
believed that there was a very universal 
wish amongst Scottish Members that the 
Bill should pass ; and, therefore, he asked 
hon. Members to make this sacrifice, 
beginning with his hon. Friend who had 
moved this Amendment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

*Sirn W. WEDDERBURN rose to 
move an Instruction with respect to fore- 
shores, but 

*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that it did not 
come within the scope of the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 5. 

*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) said, 
that as an assessment was to be levied 
on all seaboard counties, he would like 
to know what seaboard counties were ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, it would 
‘be much easier to tell him what were 
not seaboard counties. They were Perth, 
Lanark, Peebles, Selkirk, and Roxburgh. 
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Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he had given notice 
of a Motion for the omission of Sub- 
section 3 of Clause 6, relating to 
rates. The provision in the sub-section 
permitting the levying of a maximum 
rate of 3d. in the £1 had naturally caused 
some alarm in his constituency ; but he 
understood that the Government were 
prepared to reduce the maximum to Id., 
and in that case he would not press his 
Motion. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, the vote 
would press heavily in the upland dis- 
tricts, and suggested that the burden 
should be borne in Scotland, as in Ire- 
land, by the Imperial Exchequer. 

Sir G. TREVELY AN wished to say 
at once that the Government were quite 
prepared to meet the wish of a large 
part of the Committee by placing the 
figure «f ld. instead of 3d. in the £1. 
That would bring in more than ample 
money to cover the amount required for 
the purposes of the Bill. It was true 
that the fisheries of Scotland had a claim 
on the Imperial Exchequer, but that 
claim was to a considerable extent met, 
because a larger sum was annually paid 
out ‘of the Imperial Exchequer to the 
Scotch fisheries than was paid to the 
fisheries of England. He agreed that 
the fishing industry was in the interest of 
the many and not of the few, and that 
was the argument which lay at the root 
of asking the entire community to provide 
some of the funds. The public rate 
ought to be applied in the interest of 
fishermen just as well as for the purpose 
of smal! holdings, allotments, or roads, 
but in this case they asked the counties 
not to undergo a great expense but to 
guarantee a certain portion of the cost. 
The main expenditure would come from 
the mussel beds which, if properly worked, 
would, he was convinced, more than pay 
the whole cost of the Act. 





Sea Fisheries Regulation 


Clause amended, by the substitution of 
“one penny” for “threepence” as the 
maximum rate. 

Other Amendments agreed to. 

Clause %. 

The following Amendment in the name 


of Mr. ANSTRUTHER was ruled out of 
Order :— 


Clause 8, page 4, line 12, at end, add,—* And 
the reasonable travelling and personal expenses 
of such member shall be paid out of the funds 
at the disposal of the Fishery Board.” 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ANSTRUTHER said, he hoped 
that the Government would hold out 
hope of giving effect on a future occasion 
to the object of his Amendment. 

Stir G. TREVELYAN said, when 
the Estimate for the Fishery Board came 
on he would favourably consider the pro- 
priety of allowing the travelling expenses 
of those members not of the Fishery 
Committees, but of the Fishery Board, 
who were sent up by the Fishery Com- 
mittees, and to whom the payment of 
their expenses might be rather a severe 
burden. 

Mr. COCHRANE asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would not extend it to 
members of the Fishery Committees as 
well ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN replied that 
members of the English Fishery Com- 
mittees had not got their travelling 
expenses, and he thought it would be far 
too large a question to consider for Scot- 
land alone. 


Clause agreed to. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN proposed a 
new clause (Power to prohibit seine- 
trawling in certain localities). 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a_ second 
time.” 


Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, 8.) thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for the intro- 
duction of the clause. 

Mr. COCHRANE asked what were 
the provisions of the clause ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN read out the 
clause, and explained that its effect was 
to enable the Fishery Board, if it chose, 
to apply provisions against seine-trawling 
in particular localities. 

Mr. A. G. MURRAY (Buteshire) 
pointed out that whilst under the Act of 
1885 the Fishery Board were allowed to 
pass bye-laws reducing the stringency of 
the general law, the present clause would 
enable them to make bye-laws increasing 
the stringency of that law. He thought 
the Committee might fairly accept the 
clause as much better than none at all. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) remarked that a new clause which 
had been suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North-East 
Manchester (Sir J. Fergusson) would 
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have prohibited seine-trawling in the 
whole of the territorial waters of Scotland. 
There was, however, no complaint of 
seine-trawling except on the Ballantrae 
banks, and he, therefore, thought that the 
Government had proposed the best way 
of dealing with the question. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER asked how it 
was that so much lighter a penalty was 
proposed than was provided for in the 
Amendment Act of 1889, where the 

nalty mentioned was a fine of £100 ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS replied that 
seine-trawling was carried on with a 
comparatively cheap instrument, whilst 
beam-trawling required expensive ap- 
pliances, and a more costly vessel had also 
to be used. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause read a second time, and added. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill, as amended, be reported 
to the House.” 


Mr. ANSTRUTHER asked the 
Secretary for Scotland if he could hold 
out any hope that an early opportunity 
would be afforded of raising the question 
of salmon fishing next Session? Would 
the Government be likely to introduce a 
measure for the amendment of the 
Salmon Act ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Early in 
the Session I said more than once that if 
we could pass the Sea Fisheries Bill this 
year I would do my best to introduce a 
Salmon Bill next year. I earnestly hope 
I shall be able to carry out that intention. 
I must own I should like to see a Private 
Bill of my hon. Friend on the Paper 
early next Session, whether the Govern- 
ment are able to supplement it with a 
Bill of their own or not. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered To- 
morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT, 
Resolutions [9th September] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass IL. 

1, “That a sum, not exceeding £36,059, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1894, for 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Board of 
Agriculture, and to defray the repayable Ex- 
= to be incurred in matters of Inclosure and 

nd Improvement.” 


{11 SerremBer 1893} 
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Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND 
(Colchester) said, it was somewhat un- 
fortunate that the Debate on this Vote 
was brought to a somewhat pre- 
mature and abrupt conclusion. He 
trusted that the Government would un- 
derstand that it was entirely owing to 
their own action that they had to listen 
to his remarks at a somewhat late hour. 
There were two reasons why the policy 
and administration of the Board of 
Agriculture should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. One was that they had to discuss 
not one year’s administration, but two, 
as there was no discussion last year on 
the Agricultural Vote. The other was 
that a new President of the Board of 
Agriculture was in Office. The present 
was a period of deeper agricultural de- 
pression than had ever been known 
before, and it was accompanied by the 
depopulation of the country districts and 
the over-population of the towns. The 
crops were smaller this year than they 
had ever been before. While cattle, 
sheep, aud swine had increased by about 
700,000 head, the price of corn had gone 
down until it was now about 27s., and al- 
together the agricultural outlook was about 
as dark and disastrous as it could possibly 
be. Under these circumstances, it be- 
came extremely interesting to inquire 
what the President of the Board of 
Agriculture (Mr. Gardner) intended to 
do; what were his propositions and what 
was his policy ; what had he done, and 
what did he intend to do? As far as 
could be understood from what the right 
hon. Gentleman said the other day, he 
had done nothing, and intended to do 
nothing; he had no pelicy, and had 
no propositions to put before the House. 
He was among those who at first thought 
it was not necessary to pay the salary of 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture out of the taxpayers’ money ; but he 
changed his view when he saw the 
valuable work done by the late Presi- 
dent, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Sleaford Division of Lincoln- 
shire. Again, however, he had had 
to change his mind on the point, for the 
present holder of the Office had done 
nothing but transact Departmental 
duties. It had been asked what the right 
hon. Gentleman should have done, but 
it was not the duty of the Opposition 
to find a policy for him. There were, 
undoubtedly, a great many things left 
undone which he could have accom- 
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plished ; but, of course, he would be out 
of Order if he were to tell the House 
what he conceived would have been the 
right policy to have adopted. All the 
right hon. Gentleman had done had been 
to pass two small Bills—one as to pigs, 
and the other in regard to manures. He 
seemed to entertain some extraordinary 
views upon agriculture. The other day 
he told the farmers that the game of 
corn growing was practically up. 

*Mr. H. GARDNER: I never said 
anything of the kind. 

Captain NAYLOR-LEYLANDsaid, 
he was quoting from memory, but that 
certainly was what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said. 

*Mr. H. GARDNER: I never said 
anything of the sort, or anything that 
could be interpreted in that direction. 

Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks 
were so interpreted by at least 400 
people, and it was only an hour pre- 
viously that he read an extract of the 
speech. But if the farmers were to give 
up corn-growing what were they to do ? 
He supposed that they were to cultivate 
cucumbers, gooseberries, raspberries, and 
onions. If they took up that occupation 
they would be departing from agricul- 
ture altogether, and that certainly they 
would all deplore. He had to complain 
that the administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman had been out of all sympathy 
with agricultural interests. There were 
100 measures he might have brought 
forward, but he had only produced two, 
one dealing with swine fever, and 
the other with the fertilisation of feeding 
stuffs. There were some diseases 
of animals to which he wished to draw 
attention. Two of them had spread 
considerably of late. The first was 
authrax, which, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man knew, was due to the entrance into 
the blood of a minute bacillus, which 
infested certain localities. He would 
like to know what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was prepared to do with reference 
to that disease? Would he direct that the 
bodies of diseased animals should be 
burned in quick lime, instead of being 
cut up to the great danger of human 
beings ? Would he bring in an Act, if 
necessary, to do that? Again, with 
reference to sheep, was the right hon. 
Gentleman prepared to give Local 


Authorities power to prevent the removal 
of sheep to places within their own 


Captain Naylor-Leyland 


{COMMONS} 








jurisdiction. They already had power to 
prevent the moving of sheep into their 
own district, but the extended powers 
were, he contended, necessary, and would 
do much to aid in the extirpation of 
certain diseases. Now, he found, on 
reference to the Estimates, that provision 
was made for an additional private 
secretary. The late President of the 
Board was coutent with only one private 
secretary; the right hon. Gentleman 
wanted two apparently. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Perhaps it will 
shorten the bon. and gallant Gentleman's 
discourse if I say I have only one 
private secretary. 

Captain’ NAYLOR-LEYLAND: 
The Estimates show two. The private 
secretary to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and the private secretary to the 
secretary. 

*Mr. H. GARDNER: There is no 
private secretary to my secretary, but 
there is a private secretary to the 
Secretary to the Department, who is 
a permanent official. I may add, as the 
hon. Member is so interested in economy, 
that my private secretary only has £150 
a year, while the private secretary to 
the late President received £300 per 
annum. 

Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAN Dsaid, 
he was equally devoted to economy as 
the right hon. Gentleman, or he would 
not be speaking at that hour. There 
was still another grievance he desired to 
bring forward, and that was that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not a seat in 
the Cabinet, whereas his predecessor had. 
Surely, that showed that the present 
Government did not take as much interest 
in »griculture as the late Government. 
Why was it placed in such a position of 
inferiority this year, as compared with 
last year. In conclusion, he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, did he propose 
to do anything at all for agriculture, and 
if so what? Half a loaf was better than 
no bread at all, and they would cordially 
welcome any proposal he had to make. 

*fue PRESIDENT or rut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) : I deeply regret 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
remarks were cut short the other after- 
noon, but, at any rate, we have now had 
the pleasure of listening to him. I will 
reply to his criticisms to the best of my 
ability. With regard to my uot having @ 
seat in the Cabinet, I think the hon. 
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Gentleman would have taken a rather 
strong course in moving to reduce my 
salary. Surely he ought rather to have 
moved a reduction of the salary of the 
Prime Minister. I had occasion when 
the Vote was under discussion to thank 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
for the kind sympathy shown me, both 
inside and outside the House, in my admi- 
nistration of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and I only regret that I have 
failed to give equal satisfaction to the 
hon. and gallant Member. With regard 
to anthrax, I issued an Order on the 
subject last December ; since then I have 
issued cautions to County Councils and 
Local Authorities, and within the last 
few days I have sent out another 
Cireular which I think will meet the 
views of the hon. and gallant Member, 
As to the diseases among sheep, I have 
not got the Orders by me at the present 
moment, but I will refresh my memory on 
tne subject ; and if anything can be done 
to carry out the views of the hon. 
Member I shall be happy to do it. 
Finally, as to the private secretaries, I 
may again explain that the second private 
secretary referred to is the private secre- 
tary of the Secretary to the Board, who, 
like all permanent officials of the same 
standing in other Departments, is allowed 
a private secretary. 

Resolution agreed to. 

“2. That a sum, not exceeding £21,674, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Charity Commission for England 
and Wales, including the Endowed Schools 
Department.”—Agreed to. 

“3. That a sum, not exceeding £25,853, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of 1894, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Civil Service Commission.” — 

to. 

“4. That a sum, not exceeding £33,467. be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General.”’— Agreed to. 

Resolution 5. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,353, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Registry of Friendly Societies.” 


Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND said 
that, in regard to this matter, he should 
VOL. XVII. [rourtH sErtEs.] 


{11 SerTemBer 1893} 
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like to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or the Secretary to the Treasury 
if some additional grant could not be 
made to this Office? He was told that if 
a further £500 or £1,000 were allowed 
the work could be done much more expe- 
ditiously, and afford greater convenience 
to all interested in Friendly Societies. 
Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
If the hon. and gallant Member had 
been here on Saturday, he would have 
heard an explanation of the whole 
matter. He will find the report in The 
Times, and I must refer him to that. 


Resolution agreed to. 

“6. That a sum, not exceeding £9,917, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy in England.”—Agreed to. 

“7. That a sum, not exceeding £84, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum neces- 
sary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Mint, including the expenses of 
Coinage.”-——Agreed to. 

“8. That a sum, not exceeding £8,043, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the National Debt Qffice.”— 
Agreed to. 

“9, Thatasum, not exceeding £12,042, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Public Record Office.”— 
Agreed to. 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY ARMIES BILL. 
[ Lords]. —(No. 413.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1, 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that he understood the Bill was 
not to be discussed. He objected to the 
whole Bill, but would not oppose it being 
carried through this stage. If, how- 
ever, the provisions were to be modified, 
then it would be his duty to oppose 
every Motion having that object in view. 

*Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) 
said, that when Lord Kimberley proposed 
the Second Reading of the Bill in the 
House of Lords he gave his reasons for 
submitting that the Commanding Officer 
should not continue to be a Member of 
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the Executive Council, and also stated 
that all his Civil and Military advisers 
were of that view. But that Lord Cross 
opposed him, on the ground that the 
Government of India was in favour of 
continuing the Membership. In the 
Committee of the House of Lords, Lord 
Kimberley again tried to press his view 
against the continuance of the Member- 
ship, and also urged that higher salary 
would have to be paid to the Commanding 
Officer if continued inthe Council ; but the 
House of Lords carried an Amendment 
proposed by Lord Cross. But since then 
the position had been very much changed. 
The Indian Government had deliberately 
decided in favour of discontinuing the 
Membership, and as the Secretary of 
State for India had not changed his 
view he thought Parliament should agree 
to the change, which the Indian Go- 
vernment desired, and which would also 
be a pecuniary relief. If that were 
refused, he thought it would be an unfor- 
tunate occurrence. He hoped that under 
the changed circumstances the Amend- 
ment would be accepted, and that the 
House of Lords would be induced to re- 
consider its decision, 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
27, to leave out the word “ continue,” in 
order to insert the word “ cease.”—( Mr, 
Naoroji.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘continue ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*TueE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.): I regret that I cannot 
accede to the suggestion of my hon. 


Friend. He is right in thinking that the 
Secretary of State forIndia,when he moved 
the Bill in another place, was favourable 
to the alteration which the hon. Member 
proposes, and it is equally true that after 
somechanges the Government of India has 
come round to my noble Friend’s opinion. 
We are quite aware of the responsibility 
we are incurring in running counter to the 
views of the Government of India, As 
to the point of expense, my hon. Friend 
is probably a little premature in his 
anticipation. Of course, it is true that if 
the Commanders of the Forces in Madras 
and Bombay were relieved of their seats 
on the Executive Councils, it might be 
possible to reduce their salaries ; but it 
does not follow that such a decrease would 
of necessity take place. 


Mr. Naoroji 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. NAOROJI: The noble Lord 
said so iu the other House. I read his 
words. 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: That was an 
obiter dictum of my noble Friend, and 
the mere fact that he said it does not 
render it necessary that the reduction of 
salary should take place. Bearing in 
mind that there is a strong concurrence 
of authorities in another place in favour 
of the Commanders of the Forces retain- 
ing their seats in the Council—remember- 
ing that men so well versed in Indian 
affairs as Lords Northbrook and Cross 
hold that view, and regarding also, as 
we do, the main object of this 
Bill as of great importance—we are 
not willing to run not merely the 
risk, but the absolute certainty, of losing 
this Bill. I understand that the House 
of Lords have decided not to take any 
further contentious business during the 
remainder of their Sittings, and, there- 
fore, the Bill would have to be hung over 
till late in the year if we agree to this 
Amendment. Under these circumstances, 
I regret I cannot accede to the wish of 
my hon. Friend, as I have been so 
desirous of doing on previous occasions. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE said, he desired to 
express his entire concurrence with the 
statement of the Under Secretary of 
State for India with regard to the 
Amendment which had been inserted in 
the Bill in another place. Of course, he 
was personally opposed to the Bill alto- 
gether; but if they were to have the 
Bill at all, he was anxious that this sub- 
section should stand part of it, because the 
mischievous effect upon the Army, and 
of the Native Army in particular, which 
would result from the Bill would be pro 
tanto mitigated by the retention of the 
sub-section. Experience had shown that 
there should be a separate Army for each 
Presidency. That had been admitted by 
the Indian Government and by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The separation 
of the Armies was, to some extent, im- 
paired by the Bill; but that, again, was 
mitigated by the retention of the sub- 
section, because there would be some 
connection between the Presidency’s 
Government and the Presidency’s Army. 
The separation of the Armies was good 
for the native soldiers, especially as 
it secured their needs and requirements 
being attended to, as they were by 
race, by nationality, by language entirely 
distinct from the Bengal Army. Again, 
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the result of the Commander-in-Chief 
sitting on the Council would diminish 
somewhat the excessive centralisation. 
He believed that the great administrative 
danger which threatened that Empire was 
excessive centralisation at Calcutta and 
Simla. 

*Sirn W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) 
said, he was sorry that the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India had not been able 
to accept the Amendment before the 
Committee. He had been for many years 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 
He knew the inner working of the 
present system, and could say that 
if the Commander-in-Chief was made 
a Member of the Executive Council, it 
would not tend either to military disci- 
pline or to the good civil administration of 
the Presidency. The Bombay Board of 
Government consisted now of the 
Governor, the Commander-in-Chief, and 
of two Civil Members of the Council. 
Therefore, whenever the Coimmander- 
in-Chief voted for the Governor, that 
enabled the Governor to use_ his 
casting vote in the Council, and he 
could carry anything he liked with 
the help of the Commander-in-Chief as 
against the Civil Members of the Govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief did not take a large 
share in ordinary civil affairs. He would 
only attend the Council to oblige the 
Governor, and, having obliged the 
Governor, he would expect the Governor 
to help him in any contest he might have 
with the Commander-in-Chief of India, 
and might thereby be able to counteract 
the policy established at Calcutta. Extra 
cost would be involved if the Commander- 
in-Chief was appointed to the Council, 
and the result would be mischief, instead 
of benefit. He, therefore, had great 
pleasure in supporting the Amendment. 


*Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pem- 
broke, &e.) said, the Under Secretary 
of State for India had said he did 
not wish to run counter to the 
Government of India, but he was 
obliged to do so in order to satisfy 
another place. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in refusing to accept the Amend- 
ment, was not only running counter to the 
Government of India, but to the Secre- 
tary of State for India. It was the Secre- 


tary of State for India who bad originated 
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the idea of excluding the Commanders of 
the Forces in Madras and Bombay from 
the Council of the Governor. He tele- 
graphed to the Viceroy, 21st Mareh— 

“ Presidential Commands. Opinion here is 
adverse to retention as Members of Council of 
the Commanders of the Forces in Madras and 
Bombay; and unless you object, a clause ex- 
cluding them will be introduced into the 
Bill.” 

To which the Viceroy replied — 


“Madras and Bombay Commands. We have 

no objection to the proposals in your telegram 
of the 21st.” 
And it was this excluding clause 
which had been struck out of the Bill 
by the Lords, and which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Central Finsbury now endeavoured 
to introduce into the Bill again. On the 
llth July, after the amendment of the 
clause made by the Lords, the Viceroy in 
Council wrote— 

“We had, as we have reminded your Lord- 
ship in paragraph 2 of this Despatch, on a 
former occasion stated that we saw no reason 
why the successors of the then Commanders-in- 
Chief should not be members of the Local 
Councils. Rut a further examination of the 
question led us to doubt the correctness of this 
conclusion, and the Viceroy’s telegram of the 
24th March was accordingly addressed to your 
Lordship. We now desire to express our 
deliberate adherence to the view indicated in 
that telegram; and, although we attach so 
much importance to the early passing of the Bill 
now before Parliament that we should not be dis- 
posed to raise any points which might diminish 
its chance of becoming law, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that we prefer, for the reasons 
stated above, the original draft of section 1 
(3) to the section as altered by the Amend- 
ment introduced in the House of Lords.” 
There was no doubt that the best opinion 
was altogether in favour of the clause 
as it stood before amendment by the 
Lords, and the only reason for not follow- 
ing that opinion was because the House 
of Lords would not pass the Bill if their 
Amendment were disagreed with. If 
the Commons were to give way to a 
threat of that sort they might as well 
give up attempting legislation at all, be- 
cause all the Lords would have to say in 
order to defeat a Bill was that they 
would not allow the Amendments of the 
Commons to pass. The question really 
was, whether the Amendment, which was 
supported by the weight of opinion, 
should be accepted, or rejected, because 
of a threat of the Lords ? 

*Sir R. TEMPLE: The Debate has 
become very contentious. I therefore 
beg to move, Mr. Mellor, that you report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Sir R. 
Temple.) 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I have no ob- 
jection to the Motion of the hon. Baronet. 
I did not think this contention would arise. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 57 ; Noes 
37.—(Division List, No. 303.) 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL [Lords].—(No. 270.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe TREASURY (Mr. 
Marsgoripanks, Berwickshire) said, he 
hoped there would be no objection to the 
Bill, which was simply a useful and neces- 
sary codification of laws already existing. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
asked, were they to understand that this 
was not a new law ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : No. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): Entirely codification ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : Yes. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON : Entirely ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : Entirely. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Bill committed for To-morrow. 


TRUSTEE (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[Lords }—(No. 439.) 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON wished to know 
if this was entirely a Consolidation Bill ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : Entirely. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: There is no 
new law contained in it ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: No. 

Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to—Consoli- 
dated Fund (No. 4) Bill. 

Public Health (London) Act (1891) 
Amendment Bill. 

Naval Defence Amendment Bill with- 
out Amendment. 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Bill, 
with Amendments. 
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LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL, 
(No, 454.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 2) (re-com- 
mitted) BILL.—(No. 404.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[Lords].—(No. 315.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 415.) 
Order for Consideration, as amended 
by the Standing Committee, read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE BILL 
[ Lords].—(No, 444.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


BILLS OF SALE BILL [ Lords}.—(No. 280.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (No. 2) BILL 
[ Lords).—(No. 437.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported 
without Amendment ; read the third 
time, and passed. 


LAW OF COMMONS AMENDMENT BILL 
[ Lords].—(CNo. 442.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS (TEACHERS’ 
REGISTRATION) BILL.—(No. 87.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (EXEMP- 
TION FROM SCHOOL ATTENDANCE) 
BILL. —(No. 189.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 12th September 1893. 





COMMISSION, 

The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— : 

1. Consolidated Fund (No. 4.) 

2. Naval Defence Amendment. 

3. Irish Education Act, 1892, Amend- 
ment (No. 2.) 

4. Public Works Loans (No. 2.) 

5. Industrial and Provident Societies. 

6. Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
(Swine Fever.) 

7. Elementary Education (Blind and 
Deaf Children.) 

8. Sheriff Courts Consignations (Scot- 
land.) 

9. Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 
Amendment. 

10. Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges 
Provisional Order (Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal.) 

11. Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges 
Provisional 
Rivers Aire and Calder.) 

12. Canal Tolls and Charges Pro- 
visional Order (Grand Junction Canal.) 

13. Canal Tolls and Charges Pro- 
visional Order (Warwick and Birming- 
ham Canal.) 

14. Local Government 
Orders (No. 13.) 


Provisional 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT (PLUM- 
STEAD AND HACKNEY) BILL. 


Reported without amendment, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday next. 


COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) BILL 
[H.L.] 
Commons Amendment considered (ac- 
cording to Order), and agreed to. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL [4.1] 
Returned from the Commons agreed to. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (No. 2) BILL 
[H.L.] 
Returned from the Commons agreed to. 
VOL, XVII. [rourta series.) 
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TRUSTEE (CONSOLIDATION) BILL [H.L.] 
Returned from the Commons agreed to. 


BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendment agreed to. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendment agreed to. 


LIGHT RATLWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read 
1*; to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Tuesday uext.—(The Lord President 

[E. Kimberley}). (No. 269.) 

House adjourned at a quarter past Three 
o'clock, till Tuesday next, 
Three o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 12th September 1893. 





ROYAL ASSENT. 
Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners. 
The House went ; and, being returned, 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal 
Assent to several Bills. [See page 937.] 


QUESTIONS. 





THE LAND TRANSFER REGISTRY. 

Mr. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to advise the application, and 
to apply public funds, and to what 
amount, for the purpose of establishing 
or maintaining, wholly or in _ part, 
registries and officers, or to provide for 
expenses and compensations so as to 
enable the provisions of the Land 
Transfer Bill to be carried out; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
computed the expense or have received or 
cau furnish any estimate either of the 
cost to the public of establishing and 
maintaining the proposed system of com- 
pulsory registration of title or of the 
revenue likely to arise from the charges 
to be payable upon registration ? 


2L 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovurt,Derby): 
The Government do not contemplate the 
necessity of applying public funds for the 
purpose of the Land Transfer Bill. A 
very low scale of fees (in lieu of existing 
costs of conveyance) will, in our opinion, 
suffice for covering office expenses, so 
great is the number of transactions in 
land. 


TURNER'S DRAWINGS IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he will 
state about how many  water-colour 
drawings by Turner are at present un- 
exhibited in the National Gallery ; and 
whether the Trustees are willing to pre- 
pare for exhibition in Provincial 
Museums and Art Galleries larger and 
more adequate Collections than are at 


« 


present sent into the country ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Over 600 
drawings by Turner, in water-colours or 
peucil, are on daily view at the National 
Gallery. No water-colour drawings re- 
main unexhibited, but only some rough 
sketch notes, chiefly in pencil, on leaves 
of small pocket-books. In 1891 the 
whole of the then unexhibited portion of 
Turner’s drawings was carefully sifted, 
and everything at all fitted for exhibition 
selected. Out of these it was found 
possible to form a Loan Collection, 
which is at present in the Ruskin 
Museum, at Sheffield. There are now 
four circulating Collections, each of 
which contains 50 or more water-colour 
drawings or sketches. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education what portion, if 
any, of the £3,500 increase in the Vote 
for South Kensington Museum under 
Sub-head F (Purchases for Museum and 
Circulation) will be devoted to the ac- 
quisition of original objects for the 
permanent Collections of Provincial 
Museums ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The increased amount 


taken for purchases is a restoration of 
the amount taken off the Estimates in 
1892-3. 


This Vote is not for the ac- 
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quisition of objects for the Collections of 
Provincial Museums, but for objects for 
the South Kensington Museum, many of 
which are constantly in circulation out- 
side London. I have taken special care 
that a full proportion of the objects pur- 
chased with the sum now added to the 
Estimates will be circulated in the Pro- 
vinces. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I beg 
also to ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he will state the number of Museum 
keepers and assistant Museum keepers at 
the South Kensington Museum, the 
nature of their duties, and rates of pay- 
ment ? 

Mr. ACLAND: There are at the 
South Kensington Museum, as will be 
seen by reference to the Estimates—four 
Museum keepers, with salaries rising 
from £500 to £600; three Museum 
keepers, with salaries rising from £410 
to £500 ; (second grade) eight assistant 
Museum keepers, £100 to £400. The 
keepers receive 5s. per hour, and the 
assistant keepers 3s. per hour, in addition 
to their salaries, when they are required 
to be in attendance after 6 p.m. on the 
nights when the Museums and Libraries 
are open to the public. The total 
amount paid for this service last year 
was £415 12s. The keepers are charged 
with the general supervision of their 
respective divisions, including the regis- 
tration and arrangement of the objects, in 
which work they are assisted by the 
assistant keepers. 
ABLE-BODIED DESTITUTE 

PERSONS. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): 1 beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
can now state the extent of the powers 
possessed by the Boards of Guardians for 
acquiring land and opening workshops to 
enable them to set able-bodied destitute 
persons to work at reasonable wages ; 
whether employment so given necessarily 
pauperises and disfranchises the re- 
cipients; and whether he will cause a 
Cireular to be issued to Boards of 
Guardians setting forth these powers, and 
how far the Local Government Board is 
prepared to co-operate with the Guardians 
in putting them into operation ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tne LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
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Law Officers of the Crown have advised 
that the powers which were vested in over- 
seers of parishes under the 43 Eliz., cap. 2 
(passed in 1601) and the 59 Geo. LIL, 
cap. 12 (passed in 1819) are, by virtue of 
the Poor Law Amendment Acts of 1834 
and 1835, vested in Boards of Guardians, 


subject to the control of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. The result appears to 
be that Boards of Guardians have power 
to purchase or rent land not exceeding 50 
acres for any parish, and to open work- 
shops for setting destitute able-bodied 
persons to work, and to pay such persons 
reasonable wages for their labour. The 
Law Officers further advised that wages 
so paid would be parochial relief, and 
would involve the same disfranchisement 
as other relief under the Poor Laws. 
The Law Officers are also of opinion 
that the provisions of the 43 Eliz., cap. 2, 
enabling the overseers to require or to 
appoint persons to work, and, if they 
refuse, to cause them to be committed to 
the House of Correction, are still in 
force. Although these various powers 
still remain on the Statute Book, there 
can be no doubt that during a long period 
of years they have been regarded as 
obsolete, and since the passing of the 
Poor Law Act in 1834 they have not 
been acted upon by Boards of Guardians. 
The principle by which Boards of 
Guardians have been governed in the 
administration of out-door relief to desti- 
tute able-bodied persons has been that 
in each case such relief should be given by 
them as the necessities of the case require, 
work being provided merely as a test of 
destitution. The adoption of schemes 
for the provision by Boards of Guar- 
dians of work at wages would involve an 
abandonment of what has hitherto been 
regarded as the principle of the new 
Poor Law, upon which the orders as to 
out-door relief which have been in force 
during the last half-century have been 
based. Whether so grave a change in 
the policy and administration of the 
Poor Law is desirable, and, if so, whe- 
ther it should be made without legisla- 
tive authority, are questions on which I 
could not express an opinion without 
the sanction of my Colleagues. In the 
meantime, the fullest and most careful 
consideration of the Local Government 
Board shall be given to the whole 
subject. 
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Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Arising out 
of the very full and satisfactory answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman, I wish to 
ask him whether in cases where two or 
more parishes are combined in one Union 
the Union has power to acquire 50 acres 
of land in respect of each parish or only 
50 acres for the combined parishes ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We are 
advised that it would be for each parish. 
Therefore, if there were three parishes, 
the Union would have power to ac- 
quire 150 acres. 


RAILWAY RATES IN STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the excessive 
character of the railway rates charged by 
the North Staffordshire Railway for the 
carriage of Clee Hill stone ; and whe- 
ther the Board of Trade will use the 
powers conferred upon them by Section 
31 of “The Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888,” for the purpose of inducing 
the Railway Company to reduce the 
rates to a reasonable amount ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpve tra, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The Board of ‘Trade have 
communicated with the North Stafford- 
shire Railway Company with reference 
to their rates for Clee Hill stone, and they 
have received a letter from the Secretary 
which I shall be happy to show the 
hon. Member. If any person receiving 
or sending stone by this railway makes a 
complaint to the Board of Trade of un- 
reasonable treatment the Board will use 
the powers conferred upon them by 
Section 31 of “ The Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888.” 


THE GENERAL REGISTER OF SASINES. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whe- 
ther it is the fact that writs given in at 
the General Register of Sasines during 
the month of May last were not givenout 
till August ; and whether, in view of the 
great inconvenience caused by the delay 
in the recording of writs, to those en- 
gaged in the winding-up of Trusts and 
other legal business, he would state if the 
working hours of the clerks in this Office 
are less than those recommende.| by the 
Ridley Commission, and generally adopted 
in the Civil Service ? 


2L2 
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THe SECRETARY vor SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Itis the fact that several of 
the writs given in for registration during 
May last were not given out till August. 
But I must point out that no fewer than 
9,150 writs were lodged for registration 
in May, being the largest number in the 
history of the Register. It has not been 
found possible to introduce the seven 
hours’ system, because the Treasury 
cannot accept that system until the pre- 
sent staff of clerks, now in the course of 
reduction, is reduced still further to meet 
the additional cost in salaries which the 
seven hours day involves. But I may 
add that the pressure in the work takes 
place at the terms of May and Novem- 
ber, and that a special sum of £600 is 
allowed by the Treasury to provide ad- 
ditional temporary clerical assistance, in 
order to meet this pressure. 


SALFORD AND THE MANCHESTER 
SHIP CANAL. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that the nuisance 
arising from the Manchester Ship Canal 
has become dangerous to the health of 
the inhabitants of the county borough of 
Salford and the neighbourhood; and 
whether, as suggested by the Council, he 
will direct a Government inquiry to be 
held as to the best means of dealing with 
the subject ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not find 
that the Local Government Board have 
received any communication from the 
Town Council of Salford as to the condition 
of the Manchester Ship Canal. I will, 
however, very carefully consider any 
representations from the Town Council, 
or suggestions by them with regard to 
the means of remedying the nuisance to 
which reference is made; but at present 
I do not see that any sufficient advantage 
would arise from a Government inquiry. 


PROCEDURE UNDER “THE ASSIZES 
RELIEF ACT, 1889.” 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that difficulties have 
arisen in relation to procedure under 
“The Assizes Relief Act, 1889,” certain 
of Her Majesty’s Judges holding that, 
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notwithstanding the provisions of this 
Act, prisoners triable at Quarter Sessions 
ought to be committed for trial to the 
Assizes, and other Judges holding other- 
wise ; whether he is aware that, in con- 
sequence of such decisions, great doubt 
exists as to the proper course to be 
pursued by Magistrates in relation to 
such committals ; and whether he will 
take steps to provide for a uniform and 
authorised system of procedure ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitaH, Fife, E.): I am aware that 
the divergence of practice to which the 
hon. Member refers exists, and that it 
gives rise to difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of justice by Magistrates. The 
matter is one of some complexity, and it 
is under the consideration of the Lord 
Chancellor. 


YORK CAVALRY BARRACKS, 

Mr. BUTCHER (York): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Government contract for 
the painting of the Cavalry Barracks at 
York has been sub-let; whether the 
sub-contractor, to whom sch contract 
has been sub-let, is paying his workmen 
employed in doing the work contracted 
for by such contract wages, which in 
many cases are considerably below the 
wages generally accepted as current in 
the trade for competent workmen ; and, 
having regard to the Resolution of this 
House of the 13th February, 1891, what 
steps the Government propose to take in 
the matter ? 


*Tne FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley): Inquiry was made into this 
matter, and the result appeared to be 
satisfactory ; but, in consequence of a 
letter received this morning from the 
hon. Member's Colleague in the repre- 
sentation of the City of York, a further 
and more searching inquiry has been 
ordered. 


*Mr. BUTCHER: Can the hon. 
Gentleman say whether the contract has, 
in fact, been sub-let ? 


*Mr. WOODALL: The contract has 
been sub-let without the permission that 
ought to have been asked for; but I will 
make a further explanation hereafter. 
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ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. BENSON (Oxfordshire, Wood- 
stock): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland when it is proposed to make an 
appointment to the new Chair of Litera- 
ture in Aberdeen University ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Draft 
Ordinance relating to the Chalmers 
Chair of English Literature in Aberdeen 
University is, I am informed by the 
Secretary to the Universities Commis- 
sion, awaiting consideration of objec- 
tions when the Commission resumes its 
sittings in October or November, and 
cannot be laid before Parliament till the 
Autumn Session. I do not, therefore, 
see that the Ordinance can be laid before 
the Queen in Council till March, 1894, 
and fear the appointment to the Chair 
must be deferred till after that date. 


DRAWBACK ON BRITISH CIGARS. 

Mr. R. PRICE (Norfolk, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether his attention has been directed 
to statements made by The Cigar and 
Tobacco World, to the effect that by 
enforcing an old Statute (26 Vict., e. 7), 
which has remained in abeyance for 30 
years, and which provides that no draw- 
back can be allowed on exported tobacco 
of British manufacture which contains a 
greater quantity of inorganic matter than 
22 per cent., the Board of Customs have 
put a stop to the export of British cigars, 
which was returned last year at over 
£112,000 ; whether it is not a fact that 
tobacco leaf from which cigars are manu- 
factured contains more than 22 per cent. 
of inorganic matter; and whether, in 
the interests of an important British 
industry, he will at once give instructions 
to revert to the practice which has 
hitherto been in vogue pending the 
repeal of the Statute in question ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : The Statute 
in question has always been in force. 
The only difference is that cases in which 
the cigars presented for drawback have 
contained inorganic matter and sand to 
an extent exceeding the limit prescribed 
by the Statute have occurred in consider- 
able number during the last few months, 
whereas before they had been very in- 
frequent. I have satisfied myself that 
some amendment of the law is desirable 
in the interests of the trade, and in the 
next suitable Bill a clause will be inserted 
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legalising the grant of a reduced amount 
of drawback in such cases. Pending 
such legislation, I have no power to 
suspend the operation of the Act. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE UNION JACK, 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works whether Her Majesty 
has been pleased to accede to the request 
conveyed to Her by the Lord Great 
Chamberlain that the National Flag 
should be hoisted upon the Palace of 
Westminster during such time as Parlia- 
ment is sitting and Her Majesty is not 
within the precincts ; and, if so, whether 
Her Majesty's Government will provide 
the necessary funds to purchase and 
maintain the National Flag ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): ‘The Queen has inti- 
mated her consent to the application 
made to her by the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, prompted, I presume, by the hon, 
Member, that the Union Jack should be 
hoisted on the Victoria Tower when 
Parliament is sitting. I am informed 
that the cost of maintaining a flag large 
enough for such an elevated position, 
and the labour of a man in going up anc 
down 700 steps twice a day, will come to 
about £25 a year. No provision is made 
for this in the Estimates of this year for 
the Department of the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, which is included in the Vote for 
the House of Lords. But I have no doubt 
the matter will be carefully considered 
by the Treasury in the preparation of 
next year’s Estimates, on the application 
of the Lord Great Chamberlain. 


GIBRALTAR COAL STORES. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the statement recently made by 
the hon. Member for the Normanton 
Division at a meeting of the Miners’ 
Federation, to the effect that the coal 
stores at Gibraltar were cleared out, was 
accurate ; and, if so, whether the state- 
ment applied wholly or in part to the coal 
stored for the use of the Royal Navy ; 
and if he can state what is the amount of 
coal at present in store at Gibraltar, in 
the Naval and Commercial depots re- 


spectively ? 
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Tue SECRETARY to tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuutrLeworrn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The Admiralty 
store of coal at Gibraltar it not cleared 
out. On the contrary, it now contains 
the full stock usually maintained there. 
There is always a large stock in com- 
mercial stores, but it would be contrary 
to policy and practice to state the amount 
of coal at Gibraltar. 


THE “VICTORIA” COURT MARTIAL. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether he is now able to 
state when the Minutes of the Victoria 
Court Martial will be laid upon the Table 
of this House ; and whether there is any 
prospect of these Minutes being in the 
hands of Members before the discussion 
on the Navy Estimates is resumed ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
We have at last received proofs of the 
printed evidence from the printers. But 
the proofs of the lithographed plates will 
not be ready for some days. Without 
these the evidence would be incomplete, 
and there would be no advantage in _pre- 
senting it. Under these circumstances, 
I fear that the Blue Book cannot be dis- 
tributed to Members before the Adjourn- 
ment of the House for the Recess. 


THE COMPANIES WINDING-UP ACTS. 

Sir '!A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, and when, the Report of 
the Committee of the Board of Trade on 
the administration of the Companies 
Winding-up Acts will be presented to the 
House and circulated; and when the 
Annual Reports of the Board of Trade on 
Bankruptcy and Winding-up, respectively, 
will be presented and circulated, and to 
what date they will be brought up ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Aunual 
Report on Bankruptcy was presented on 
the 4th instant, ordered by the House to 
be printed on the Sth instant, and will 
be circulated shortly. The Statistical 
Tables for the Report on Winding-up are 
in print, but it will not be possible to 
present the Report till the Autumn 
Session. Both these Reports will be for 
the year ending 31st December, 1892. 


SMALL-POX IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): I beg to ask the President 
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of the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that a very large proportion 
of the cases of snall-pox admitted of late 
into the hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board have been of the vagrant 
or casual class ; and whether his attention 
has been directed to the Report of the 
Medical Officer of Health for Southwark 
as to a Salvation Army shelter in that 
district ; if so, whether, in view cf the 
serious risk to the public health and the 
heavy cost to the ratepayers consequent 
on such a state of affairs, he will take 
steps to give the Sanitary Authorities 
such a power to inspect charitable 
refuges as is already possessed by the 
Metropolitan Police in the case of common 
lodging-houses ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): I believe that 
it is the case that a large proportion of 
the persons suffering from small-pox 
admitted into the hospitals of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board have been of the 
vagrant or casual class, and I am aware 
of a Report which was made by the 
Medical Officer of Health of St. George 
the Martyr, Southwark, 2s to the Salva- 
tion Army shelter at Blackfriars Road. 
The provisions of the Public Health 
(London) Act with reference to over- 
crowding and the sanitary ‘condition of 
premises apply to these shelters in like 
manner as to any other house used as a 
dwelling. The Act gives the right to 
members of the Sanitary Authority and 
any officer authorised by them of enter- 
ing, at any time between 6 a.m. and 
9 p.m., any premises for the purpose of 
examining as to the existence thereon of 
any nuisance liable to be dealt with 
summarily under the Act referred to. In 
the event of a refusal to admit, an order 
may be made by a Magistrate requiring 
the admission, and where a house is 
alleged to be over-crowded so as to be a 
nuisance, an order of a Magistrate may 
authorise the entry at any hour of the 
day or night specified in the order. I 
cannot at present give any undertaking 
to propose legislation on the subject. 


THE CASE OF ABRAHAM MITCHELL, 
OF DUMBARTON. 

Captain SINCLAIR (Dumbarton- 
shire) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland, with regard to the proceedings 
at the trial of Abraham Mitchell, re- 
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cently sentenced by Sheriff Lees, at 
Dumbarton, to 30 days’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour, whether he is aware 
that Brown, the principal witness, ad- 
mitted at the trial that he stole the book 
in question; that accordingly his evi- 
dence was stated by the Sheriff to be re- 
ceivable only with suspicion ; that Craig, 
the only other witness, was materially 
contradicted in other evidence ; that this 
was also admitted by the Sheriff in 
giving judgment ; and that, on the other 
hand, there was no proof that the book 
was of value, nor that Abraham Mitchell, 
the accused, was ever seen with the 
book, or ever directly or indirectly made 
use of the book to the detriment of his 
employers or for any other purpose ; 
whether he is aware of the following 
facts—namely, that the competing firm, 
in whose interests it was suggested at 
the trial that the theft was committed, 
have extracted a public apology from 
Messrs. Stirling and Sons for that un- 
founded imputation, and that Mitchell 
had been in the firm’s employment for 
14 years, had occupied public positions 
in the locality, but had recently differed 
from their representatives there on public 
questions ; why Brown, who admitted 
the theft, was not prosecuted for that 
crime ; and whether, under the cireum- 
stances, he can see his way to allay the 
intense public dissatisfaction with the 
outcome of this prosecution by ordering 
the immediate release of Mitchell the 
accused ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: In answer 
to my hon. and gallant Friend, I must 
reply that I cannot enter into a discus- 
sion of particular points of the evidence. 
The evidence, if believed by the Court, 
was in point of law sufficient, and no one 
who did not hear the evidence and see 
the witnesses is in a position to form a 
judgment on it as against the presiding 
Judge. I have read the correspondence 
between Messrs. Stirling & Sons and 
Messrs. Steiner & Co.; but Messrs. 
Stirling deny that they imputed anything 
to Messrs. Steiner. I have no doubt that 
my hon. Friend’s statements as to Mr. 
Mitchell's antecedents are correct. The 
essence of the charge was that Brown, in 
taking the book, had acted under the im- 
pulse of Mitchell. I cannot go back 


on my former decision. 
Carrain SINCLAIR: This being a 
question of the credibility of evidence, 
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what remedy is there available for those 
who think that this man has been 
wrongfully convicted ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The time 
for a remedy has passed. There were 
three days during which the agent might 
have appealed on a question of law, but 
the opportunity was not taken advantage 
of. I am bound to say that in the course 
of the proceedings there were occa- 
sions on which the aceused might 
have given explanations, but he failed to 
do so. I am afraid it is quite impossible 
for me to interfere in the matter. 

*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): Was 
the prosecution instituted by the Pro- 
curator Fiscal on instructions from the 
Crown Authorities in Edinburgh ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have 
already once answered that question in 
the affirmative. 


EYE TESTS FOR THE ARMY. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he is aware that 
G. M. Nicholson, a candidate for the 
Army, was twice passed sound by the 
medical examiners, but at the last ex- 
amination, when he passed second for 
the Cavalry, the medical examiners re- 
fused to pass him on account of a slight 
congenital defect in one eye; whether 
he is aware that this candidate has never 
experienced any inconvenience from the 
alleged defect in his eye; whether 
G. M. Nicholson has served as an 
efficient officer in the Hampshire Ar- 
tillery Militia; whether he is aware 
that this candidate’s eyesight has never 
altered in the slightest degree, nor, ac- 
cording to the doctors, is likely to alter ; 
and whether, under these circumstances, 
he will consent to refer the matter to an 
independent medical authority ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campse i - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The facts are in the 
main as stated. The result 1s that 
Mr. Nicholson has been found to fall 
short of the minimum standard of sight 
required for the Army, and I have no 
power to make any exception ; nor 
would it be right in any case to do so, 
as the general opinion of my Professional 
Advisers is that that minimum is already 
too low. 

Mr. JEFFREYS: Considering the 
hardship of this case, and that this 
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candidate was twice passed as sound by 
the Medical Authorities, and that it was 
only on a third examination, when there 
had been no change in his eyesight, that 
he was rejected, cannot some exception 
be made in his favour ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Iam sorry to say not. Mr. Nicholson 
went to a London specialist, who con- 
firmed the opinion of the Medical Board 
that the eye did not come up to the 
minimum of sight required. I should 
have been glad if it had been possible in 
any way to relax the rules, but it is 
not. 





ANTHRAX. 

Mr. JEFFREYS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture if 
there have been any fresh attacks of 
anthrax in the United Kingdom; and 
what steps he is taking to suppress this 
dangerous and infectious disease 7 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror true HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Grapstong, Leeds, 
W.): My right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Agriculture has requested 
me to answer this question in his absence. 
The number of outbreaks of anthrax re- 
ported during the three weeks ending 
the 2nd instant have been 11, 18, and 13 
respectively. The business of enforcing 
the provisions of the law, and the Orders 
issued thereunder, rests, in the case of 
anthrax, not with the Board of Agricul- 
ture, but with the various Local Autho- 
rities under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts. I have, however, ad- 
dressed a Circular Letter to those autho- 
rities advising them as to the nature of 
the disease and the best means of pre- 
venting its spreading, and I have also 
issued a leaflet, for general circulation 
amongst stockowners, describing the 
symptoms of the disease and the steps 
which ought to be taken on its appear- 
ance. I shall be happy to supply the 
hon. Gentleman with copies of these 
documents. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): May I ask my hon. Friend 
whether, considering the persistent 
vitality of this bacillus, he will press the 
Local Authorities to insist on the burning 
of the bodies of all animals affected with 
this disease ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: That is 


not a matter which comes within the 


Mr. Jeffreys 
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jurisdiction of the Home Office ; but I 
have no doubt my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Agriculture 
will consider it. 


THE COAL STRIKE RIOTS. 

Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that there was at Castleford, on the 
oceasion of the recent regrettable riot, 
considerable delay in obtaining the pre- 
sence of a County Magistrate, thus 
augmenting the disturbance ; whether he 
will communicate with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with a view to the appointment 
of more Magistrates in that district ; and 
whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to hold an inquiry 
into the recent unfortunate occurrences 
at Castleford, and as to how far the 
persous killed and injured were those 
who took part in the destruction of 
property ? 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I have just received a tele- 
gram from the hon. Member for the 
Normanton Division desiring me to aska 
further question—namely, why the troops 
were brought from Bradford when there 
was a force at Pontefract only two miles 
away ; whether the troops were sent at 
the request of the local Magistrates ; 
and whether they had any right to 
interfere with the crowd without the 
presence of a Magistrate, and before the 
reading of the Riot Act ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot say why 
the troops were brought from Bradford 
rather than from Pontefract. The troops 
were sent by orders of the local Magis- 
trate. I am aware that there was con- 
siderable delay on the occasion in 
question in obtaining the attendance of a 
Magistrate, but I cannot say whether 
the delay augmented the disturbance. 
The presence of a Magistrate is necessary 
before the Riot Act can be read, and by 
the Queen’s Regulations an officer in 
command of troops acting in aid of the 
civil power is forbidden to order his men 
to fire unless distinctly required to do so 
by a Magistrate. But the military are 
not obliged to wait for the presence of 
a Magistrate before they take active 
steps to prevent outrages upon property 
and person. I have received complaints 
in the course of the recent disturbances 
in the West Riding of the difficulty of 
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obtaining the attendance of Magistrates 
at times and places where their presence 
would have been useful, and I am in 
communication with the Lord Chancellor 
on the subject. It would be premature 
to answer the last part of the question 
until the inquests on the men who were 
killed have been coneluded. 

Eart COMPTON (Barnsley) : May I 
ask whether the Home Secretary has re- 
ceived any information respecting the 
action of the Magistrates in Barnsley in 
preventing a large meeting of miners 
being held iu that town yesterday ; 
whether he is aware that the meeting 
was convened to express, in the first place, 
its strong disapprobation of the lawless 
proceedings which had taken place at 
Barnsley in the previous week, and to 
eall upon all miners and law-abiding 
citizens to do their utmost in assisting to 
prevent a recurrence of the same ; and, in 
the second place, to protest against the 
action of the authorities in importing 
military into the town, believing that 
there is no necessity for their presence, 
and demanding their withdrawal; and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman can 
take any steps to cause the withdrawal 
of the Magistrate’s prohibition ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I have no informa- 
tion on the subject beyond what appears 
in the newspapers this morning. Of 
course, not being aware of the local cir- 
cumstances, it woald be very improper 
in me to pronounce any opinion, at this 
stage at any rate, upon the action of the 
Magistrates. I have already taken steps 
to have this question submitted to them 
for observation, and I will reply to it 
when I have got their answer, in the 
course of a day or two. 


REPORTED OUTRAGES IN THE EAST. 
Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment made recently in the Press, that a 
number of headless bodies had been 
washed ashore near Salonica; and if he 
can say whether there is any foundation 
either for the report or for the suspicions 
which are alleged to have been aroused 
by it? 
*Tue. UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I did see the statement to this 
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effect in the Press, but I am glad to be 
able to say, in answer to my hon. Friend, 
that it is absolutely without any founda- 
tion in fact. 


THE WESTMINSTER CHOLERA CASE, 

Sir H. ROSCOE (Manchester, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the house in which 
Mrs. Bailey resided in Westminster was 
found to be in an insanitary condition ; 
and whether he will make representations 
to the Westminster Sanitary Authority 
as to the necessity of improving the 
admittedly unsatisfactory condition of the 
Westminster drains ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I have 
learned only from the papers what the 
hon. Member has stated as to the in- 
sanitary condition of the premises where 
Mrs. Bailey resided. I have, however, 
decided on more general grounds to 
make representations to the Westminster 
Authorities with reference to their drain- 
age. I have been in communication with 
the London Council on the ventilation of 
the main drain under their charge, and 
have almost come to a conclusion with 
them ; but I am informed by them that 
the arrangements will not be complete 
without an improvement in the drains 
under the charge of the Westminster 
Sanitary Authority. 


THE REJECTION OF THE HOME RULE 
BILL—FEELING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
give any particulars of the origin and 
extent of disburbances in Belfast and 
some other places in the North of Ireland 
on Saturday and Sunday last ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): As to the origin of these 
disturbances, such as they were, there 
ean be no doubt that their immediate 
cause was the rejoicing of the Unionist 
Party on learning the result of the 
Division on Friday night in another 
place. The outcome of the different 
demonstrations has not been very 
important. No serious personal injury 
appears to have been sustained, and in- 
jury to property has been confined in the 
main to the breaking of a few panes of 
glass. In Belfast, if my hon. Friend 
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wishes further and better particulars, 
large crowds assembled at the newspaper 
offices on Friday night, and when the 
result of the Division was announced 
they dispersed quietly. Some Nationalists 
tried to get through a police cordon, and 
being refused stoned the police. One 
pane of glass was broken in a Catholic 
public-house, some trivial assaults took 
place, and I have just received a telegram 
to the effect that two persons have this 
day been sentenced to one month’s im- 
prisonment each for assaults, and that 
proceedings are pending against others. 
At Lurgan a number of windows were 
broken, the damage being estimated at 
about £5. It is believed by both parties 
that these injuries were committed by 
bands of young lads. It is reported this 
morning that two houses in Lurgan were 
fired into on the 10th instant, and that 
shots were fired at another house, but, 
striking a wall, they did not penetrate to 
the interior, At Londonderry a large 
number of people assembled, but there 
was no disturbance. A couple of panes 
of glass were broken in the house of a 
Nationalist, and also in the Protestant 
Sunday School. At Coleraine windows 
were broken in the Catholic Church, and 
in six private houses, including the 
house of the hon. Member for South Fer- 
managh. Stones were also thrown at the 
police. There were demonstrations, but 
no disturbances, at Dungannon and Cooks- 
town. At Omagh and some other places 
slight disturbances occurred. Windows 
were broken in some 17 houses in Mag- 
herafelt, but no one was injured. That, 
I think, is all that will interest my hon. 
Friend and that is worth stating. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. SEXTON : It is not exactly a 
laughing matter. I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he has 
heard of a violent attack made upon a 
trade procession at Belfast on Saturday, 
and of serious injury inflicted upon the 
members of one of the bands; whether 
the hon. Member for Battersea (Mr. J. 
Burns), who was one of the speakers at 
a labour meeting in the city, was threat- 
ened with violence, and was pursued from 
the place of meeting by a disorderly 
crowd ; and whether in any part of the 
28 counties in which the Nationalists 
have a majority of the population there 
were any disturbances in consequence of 
a political event at which they had more 
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reason to feel resentment than the Unionist 
Party ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am glad to be 
able to say, so far as I have heard—and 
I have Reports from most parts of Ire- 
land—there was no attempt whatever on 
the part of Nationalists to indicate their 
vexation, if they felt vexation, at the 
political event that happened. As to the 
attack upon the trade procession at Bel- 
fast on Saturday, I understand the stones 
were thrown at two of the Nationalist 
bands, but I have not heard of anything 
that happened to the hon. Member for 
Battersea. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 
May I ask the right hoa. Gentleman 
whether he has reason to believe that 
vexation is felt anywhere in Ireland at 
the political event referred to ? 


Mr. SEXTON: You will find that 


out. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S DEVON- 
PORT COMMAND. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty if 
he can state what was the total number of 
days upon which H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh was absent from his duties on 
leave or otherwise during each of the 
three years of his tenure of the appoint- 
ment of Admiral of the Port at Devon- 
port ; and what was the total number of 
days upon which his predecessor was 
absent on leave or otherwise during each 
year for a corresponding period of time ? 


Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I stated last week that during the time 
that H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh held 
the appointment of Commander-in-Chief 
at Devonport he was subject to, and 
complied with, the Regulations with re- 
gard to leave. The Admiralty were re- 
sponsible for the leave which was granted, 
and it did not interfere with the efficient 
performance of the duties of Commander- 
in-Chief. Under these circumstances, I 
must respectfully decline to answer the 
first question of my hon. Friend. With 
regard to the second question, the prede- 
cessor of the Duke of Edinburgh was 
granted all the leave for which he asked. 
Answers cannot be given to questions 
which propose to institute comparisons 
between the leave granted to one officer 
and another, especially when there is no 
doubt as to the fact that both discharged 
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their duties to the entire satisfaction of 
the Admiralty. 

Mr. KEARLEY: Arising out of the 
answer, may I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he is aware that the public 
journals, Service papers, and others, have 
stated that during the two years and ten 
months His Royal Highness held the 
post of Commander-in-Chief at Devon- 
port he was absent no less than 379 
days ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No; I am not aware that the public 
journals have stated anything of the kind, 
and such statements would be entirely 
contrary to the facts of the case. 
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THE CASE OF GEORGE KINE, 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the fact, 
as stated in 7’he Star of the 7th instant, 
that George Kine, a boy who is now 13 
years of age, was in March of last year 
charged at the Stratford Petty Sessions 
with playing truant and sentenced to be 
detained for four years in the industrial 
training ship Shaftesbury; that after 
being so detained for 12 months he was, 
without the knowledge of his parents or 
friends, drafted into the band of the First 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment ; that the 
boy has since written several letters to 
his friends complaining of the way in 
which he was entrapped into the Army 
and begging of them to buy him out; 
whether he will state what the Rule is in 
regard to the transference of boys from 
industrial schools into the Army ; 
and whether if boys of tender age con- 
sent to enter the Army such consent has 
to be given in the presence of their 
parents, guardians, or friends ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am inquiring into 
this case, and would be glad if my hon. 
Friend would further postpone this ques- 
tion for a week. 


BAKEHOUSES IN THE METROPOLIS, 

Mr. CREMER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the startling revelations which 
have recently been made concerning the 
insanitary state of bakehouses in various 
parts of London, the filthy conditions 
under which bread is made, the terribly 
prolonged hours of labour of the opera- 
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tive bakers, and their low rate of wages ; 
whether the power to order a careful in- 
spection of all bakehouses in the Metro- 
polis, and to compel their owners to put 
them into a perfect sanitary condition, 
rests with the Local Authorities or with 
the Home Office ; and whether the Local 
Authorities are making any efforts to 
remedy the evils ; and, if they are not, 
whether he will forthwith take the neces- 
sary steps for ascertaining the truth 
concerning the condition of the places 
in which the food of so many millions of 
people is prepared, and also the condition 
of the operative bakers who prepare it ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The jurisdiction of 
the Home Office over bakehouses was 
transferred by Parliament in 1883 to the 
Local Sanitary Authorities. In London 
the matter is regulated by Section 26 of 
“The Public Health (London) Act, 1891.” 
Whether the Local Authorities are per- 
forming their duties is a question for the 
Local Government Board. If that Board 
represents to me that there is in any 
district a failure of duty on the part of 
the Local Authority I shall consider 
whether I ought not to exercise the 
powers conferred on the Secretary of 
State by Section 1 of “The Factory 
Act, 1891.” 


DUBLIN DRAINAGE WORKS, 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether any money has 
been borrowed by the Corporation of 
Dublin under the powers given by Section 
2 of “ The Provisional Order Confirmation 
(No. 10) Act, 1892;” and whether any 
of the works authorised by that Act for 
improving the main drainage of Dublin 
have been carried out ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No money has 
been borrowed by the Corporation of 
Dublin under the section of the Act 
referred to; and with regard to the 
inquiry in the second paragraph of the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
understand that none of the works re- 
ferred to have been carried out or begun. 


IRISH POST OFFICE PROPERTY. 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
will have an estimate made of the value 
of the property of the Post Office in 
Ireland ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT was understood 
to reply in the negative. 


FIJI. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether a successor has been appointed 
to Sir J. B. Thurston as Governor of 
Fiji; and whether it is intended to 
extend his term of office there ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
The subject has not yet come under 
consideration. 


MASHONALAND. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether any confirma- 
tion has been received of the alarming 
news which appears in the evening news- 
papers from Mashonaland, to the effect 
that the Matabele impis are raiding on 
the border of Mashonaland ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : No confirmation 
of the statement has been received from 
Sir Henry Loch. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say I think that the House 
and the hon. Member ought not to attach 
too much credence to sensational reports 
which come from Mashonaland. 


YACHTING ACCIDENT ON THE TAY. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask whether the Government has 
received any further information with re- 
gard to the sinking of a yacht in the Tay? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I havereceiveda Report from the General 
Officer commanding in Scotland, who has 
carefully inquired into the matter. He 
states that the yacht sank close to the 
Lady buoy, at right angles to the line of 
fire, so that it is impossible that it could 
have been struck by a shot from any gun. 

Mr. W.WHITELAW: I have further 
information which I will communicate to 
the right hon. Gentleman. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SuprpLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

ARMY ESTIMATES, 1893-4, 

1. £74,400, Yeomanry Cavalry, Pay 
and Allowances. 


{COMMONS} 
, Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
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| wished to put two or three questions to 
the Secretary of State for War on the 
subject of this Vote. There had 
recently been considerable modifications 
in the Yeomanry Force, and he should 
like to get from the right hon. Gentleman 
some clear statement as to the exact 
nature of the changes introduced. He 
understood that one result was to include 
the Force in the mobilisation scheme, 
from which it had hitherto been ex- 
cluded. He desired to know why the 
establishment of the Force had been 
reduced from 14,000 to 11,800 men, for 
he considered a drop to that extent was a 
matter of very considerable importance. 
He believed that as a fact the number of 
men who went up for training last year 
was something like 9,000, and he was 
anxious to be informed how it was that 
the Force was so much below its proper 
standard ? Then he understood that con- 
siderable reductions had been made in the 
permanent staff. He was informed that 
the number of adjutants had been 
reduced from 39 to 18, and the number of 
Staff sergeants from 239 to 148. By 
these changes a saving of £14,000 a 
year was to be effected; and what, he 
asked, was to be done with that money’? 
Having served in the Force for a period 
of nine or 10 years, he was bound to say 
that he considered these changes a step 
in the right direction; but he wanted to 
make sure that the money to be saved by 
the reduction of the staff would not be 
lost to the Foree, but would still be 
received by it in the form of extra 
allowances. In regard to the reduction 
of the establishment, did the right hon. 
Gentleman anticipate that it would never 
be possible to work the Force again upon 
the old establishment? That was a 
very despondent view to take, and one 
which would not be realised if the Force 
got the encouragement it deserved. 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBe.t - BANNERMAN, 
| Stirling, &c.): The changes that have 
| been introduced are based mainly on the 
recommendations of Lord Brownlow’s 
| Committee. The result of the organisa- 
| tion by brigades and squadrons is that a 
| certain number of adjutants and sergeants 
were rendered unnecessary. The permanent 
| staff has been reduced from 39 adjutants 
‘and 239 sergeants to 19 adjutants and 
| 148 sergeants. This is no doubt economy, 
\ 
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but the economy thus effected is neutral- 
ised by reason of the extra sum required 
in conse yuence of the grant of additional 
contingent allowances, subject to certain 
conditions of efficiency, especially in 
musketry. The adjutant of each brigade 
which contains a second regiment will 
have an assistant who will receive pay 
for the days he is on actual work. The 
present establishment is that which 
we expect to be able to maintain in 
future. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, a Parlia- 
mentary Paper which had been pub- 
lished gave the whole effect of these 
changes. He doubted whether value was 
obtained for the money spent on the 
Yeomanry. At the present moment they 
were drilled on the basis of an under- 
standing that they would be used to 
charge in the field, and whilst that idea 
obtained the country would not get full 
value for its money. The Yeomanry 
would, he believed, be most useful as a 
defensive force accompanying a defensive 
army if they would learn other Cavalry 
work than that of charging in the field. 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he had always held views similar to 
those to which the right hon. Baronet 
had given expression. 

Cartas BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal) said, that under the new system 
Yeomanry sergeant-majors would have 
to look after two troops instead of one. 
These troops would often be separated 
by a distance of 30 or 40 miles. In order 
to ensure their efficiency it was necessary 
that the sergeant-major should visit each 
of them at least once a week, and as they 
were ouly allowed travelling expenses 
sufficient to cover four or five visits in a 
year they would be subjected to consider- 
able hardship. Would it not be possible 
to increase their travelling allowances ? 

Cartain) NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) pointed out that the sum 
asked for for the Force this year— 
£74,000—was exactly the same as last 
year’s total, and he asked an explanation 
of that in view of the fact that the 
establishment had been reduced, and a 
large saving effected by cutting down the 
permanent staff. Why was the Force to 
cost as much as last year when it was 
weaker to the extent of 2,300 men? 
They had been told that two or three 
regiments were to be combined for bri- 
gade administrative purposes, but even in 
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that case a Yeomanry brigade would be 
no stronger than an ordinary cavalry 
regiment, so was it not ridiculous to call 
it a brigade? Then he had to ask—was 
it intended to carry out all the recom- 
mendations of Lord Brownlow’s Com- 
mittee? It was of no use carrying out 
the brigade system unless they also 
adopted the squadron system, and he 
would remind them that the gist of the 
Report of the Committee was that the 
Yeomanry should be organised in squad- 
rons. Then in regard to the reduction 
of the staff, it appeared to him that they 
were going to leave the whole of the 
“cocked-hat gentlemen” just as they 
were, and the result would be that they 
would have more cocked hats in a 
Yeomanry brigade than in a whole 
regiment of Cavalry. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the question of sergeant-majors’ 
travelling allowances had been considered, 
and the concession asked for by the hon. 
und gallant Member had already been 
granted. It was intended to enforce the 
squadron system; the same amount of 
mouey would be spent on the Force this 
year as was expended last year, and at 
the end of 12 months the whole question 
would be reconsidered. As to the last com- 
plaint of the hon, and gallant Member 
for Colchester, he would remind him that 
the Force was not one with which the 
Government had a perfectly free hand to 
deal with it as it liked, as local considera- 
tions were often involved. 


*Sir A. HAYTER (Walsall) said, he 
also should like to point out that accord- 
ing to the Estimates there was only one 
doctor to each regiment—or 39 in all. 
Chaplains were honorary officers, and 
were not, consequently, on the same foot- 
ing as pay officers. He thought that the 
Government had done perfectly right in 
reducing the establishment. It was much 
better to have an establishment of 11,600 
mea, of whom 10,000 were absolutely 
enrolled Yeomen, and of whom over 
9,000 presented themselves for drill. A 
real force was much better in fact than a 
sham one. 


Vote agreed to. 
2. £786,000, Volunteer Corps, Pay 
and Allowances. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I wish to make an announcement which 
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I am sure will be gratifying to the 
Committee—namely, that the Queen has 
been graciously pleased to give her 
sanction to the bestowal of a decoration 
or badge upon non-commissioned officers 
of a certain length of service and 
approved character for their zeal and 
efficiency in the Force. Every one must 
have felt—and I certainly did strongly 
feel—that when the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was last year able to confer a 
decoration on officers, it almost followed 
as a matter of necessity that the claims 
of non-commissioned officers to something 
analogous should be considered; and 
therefore Iam glad to be able to make 
this announcement, because I know that 
there are many non-commissioned officers 
who have done as bard and as successful 
service for their corps as any com- 
missioned officers. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, he was sure the Committee had 
heard the right hon, Gentleman’s 
announcement with the utmost satisfac- 
tion, and would regard the decision as 
the complement of what was done by 
the Secretary of State for War in the 
last Administration. He wished to make 
a few observations as to the efficiency of 
the Volunteer Force. He believed he 
was right in saying that at the present 
moment the Force was 1,500 officers 
short. This was a _ serious state of 
affairs. They were informed, when Lord 
Harris’s Committee investigated the 
question and the circumstances of the 
Volunteer Force generally in 1886, that 
one of the reasons of the great lack of 
officers and the indisposition of men to 
come forward who might otherwise take 
commissions was the enormous expense 
involved. They were told, further, that 
there was a deficit in the funds of nearly 
every corps, that there were heavy 
charges for prizes, and that unless a 
man had a liberal sum at his disposal he 
could hardly be expected to join the 
Foree as an officer, But all this had 
been changed. In 1888 a large addition 
was made to the Capitation Grant, the 
House subsequently sanctioned a con- 
siderable expenditure for equipment, and 
he believed he was justified in saying 
that with economy the present allowances 
could be made sufficient to cover necessary 
expenses. Yet there was still a de- 


ficiency of officers, and there were many 
regiments which, if they were called 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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upon to take the field, would be prac- 
tically inefficient, in consequence of the 
want of officers, The announcement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman was 
rather a two-edged sword in one respect, 
It was, of course, extremely desirable 
that non-commissioned officers should be 
encouraged to continue to give their 
services, but one inducement for them to 
become officers had now been taken 
away, as they could gain the same 
honour by remaining non-commissioned 
officers. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
A similar honour. 

Mr. BRODRICK said the House of 
Commons could hardly be expected to go 
on year after year paying a large sum for 
the Volunteer Force unless it was satis- 
fied that sufficient money was voted to 
secure the object aimed at, and the 
question was, would a slight additional 
grant ensure a more effective service ? 
One of the grievances of Volunteer 
officers was the great expense they were 
put to in regimental and brigade camps, 
where they ouly received the same allow- 
ance as privates and non-commissioned 
officers—namely, 2s. a day. Last year 
more than £40,000 was voted for these 
camps, or double the amount voted in 
1887. True, officers might gain as much 
as £2 10s. in the way of grant, but 
all that went to the regiment and not into 
their pockets. He was not suggesting 
that Volunteer officers ought to be paid, 
but, seeing that the House had already 
recognised the principle of relieving the 
Volunteer of the expense of clothing 
and of maintaining him in camp, surely 
they might consider whether it was not 
possible to give similar relief to the 
officers, who had to find their uniform 
and equipment, at an expense varying 
from £20 to £30, whereas the private’s 
uniform was found for him. Again, 
when the officer went into camp his 
expenses were at least from 5s. to 10s. 
per day. Now a special allowance of 
10s. a day was made to the officers of the 
Volunteer submarine miners, and that 
had got rid of the difficulty experienced 
some years ago in inducing them to come 
upfor training. Could nota similar policy 
be adopted in regard to Volunteer officers 
attending brigade and regimental camps ? 
He was aware the Secretary of State for 
War was not labouring under a surplus- 


age of funds, but probably by making 
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economies in other directions it would be 
possible to give the officers this relief, 
and a sum of £5,000 would probably suffice 
to cover the cost. Le did not know 
what it would cost to provide uniforms 
for the officers, but probably the right 
hon. Gentleman could give‘ the Com- 
mittee an approximate estimate of the 
total sum required to make an allowance 
of, say, £20, whether for four or five years, 
to enable officers to obtain the necessary 
articles of equipment. He hoped the 
Secretary for War would consider these 
questions ; for, unless they got rid of the 
deficit of officers, they could not regard 
the Force as in a state of efficiency. 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Paneras, N.) 
said, they must all recognise the im- 
portance of having a full and efficient 
staff of Volunteer officers, and it was 
most unsatisfactory that so many regi- 
ments should be deficient in that respect. 
He was sure the House and the country 
would cheerfully incur any expense that 
might be involved in relieving these 
officers of the burdens now cast upon 
them. But he believed there were other 
means by which suitable gentlemen 
might be induced to take commissions 
in the Force, besides the plan of relieving 
them of expense. The decorations re- 
cently bestowed constituted a compliment 
which was, no doubt, highly appreciated ; 
but he would suggest that similar privi- 
leges as to joining the Regular Army 
should be given to Volunteer officers as 
were now enjoyed by Militia officers. 
This plan would do much to raise the 
status of the Volunteer officer, would be 
greatly appreciated by the Force generally, 
and would act as an inducement to young 
men to seek Volunteer commissions. 
*CotoneL BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye) said, he was grateful to the hon. 
Members for St. Pancras and for the 
Guildford Division of Surrey for em- 
phasising on that occasion what the 
friends of the Volunteer Force had often 
brought forward—namely, the extreme 
dearth of Volunteer officers. He was 
tempted to ask the Secretary of State for 
War what course he and the War Office 
would adopt supposing they found that 
they had no officers at all? Passing 


from this point, he desired to call the 
attention of the Committee to a rather 
broader question, in which the whole 
existence of the Volunteer Force was 
concerned. He wished to ask the right 
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hon. Gentleman a very simple question, 
that was, what Volunteers were for— 
what definite place they filled, either for 
defence or offence, in the military system of 
this country? The sum of money voted 
(£786,000 for 260,000 men) might, it 
appeared to him, be either a very small 
or a very large sum. It would be small 
if the services of the Volunteers were 
available in any national emergency or in 
time of war. But they were not avail- 
able. It was a fact, which he thought the 
country did not sufficiently realise, that in 
time of war the Secretary of State for War 
had not the power to call out the Volun- 
teers. Under the circumstances, it was 
a reasonable thing to ask—if they were 
not to be employed in time of war— 
what purpose were they maintained for ? 
He was afraid that, if they were main- 
tained only to take the place on paper of a 
reserve to release the Militia and Regu- 
lar Forces from their duties in the field, 
the sum of money voted was a great 
deal larger than it should be, and the 
sooner the Force, under those circum- 
stances, was disbanded the better it 
would be for the safety of the country. 
A few months ago he laid stress in that 
House on two subjects connected with 
the Volunteers. One was the subject to 
which he had just referred—the unreality 
of the status which the Volunteers oceu- 
pied, and the other was that of the 
paucity of officers. But, in connection 
with this unreality of status, there was 
a great difficulty—a difficulty that in- 
creased as the Volunteers were brigaded 
with Regular troops—and that was the 
question of discipline. Iu reality, it was 
no exaggeration to say that no discipline 
existed in the Volunteer Force except 
what the Volunteers themselves chose to 
impose on each other. When Volunteers 
were brigaded with Regular troops they 
were nominally under the Mutiny Act, 
and subject to all the punishments which 
would be inflicted on Regular troops ; and 
he would take one illustration to show 
how little reality there was in this state 
of things. Suppose a Volunteer brigaded 
with the Regular troops under canvas 
were to commit what was almost the 
most serious offence the soldier could 
commit—that was, to sleep on his post 
—would he be tried by Court Martial or 
subjected to any practical punishment, 
except being dismissed from his corps, 
which, perhaps, would be no p:nishment 
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at all ? 
had always had to coutend with two 
classes of enemies in this country, the 
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In his opinion, the Volunteers | going through the travesty of a military 


class of old-fashioned soldiers, who were | 


constantly finding fault with them, and 
saying they could never do right, and 
the much more numerous official class, 
who were always glossing over their 
faults, and telling them they were the 
finest fellowsalive. Yet they had more than 
once heard unpleasant stories showing 
the non-existence of any practical 
system of discipline in the Volunteer 
Foree. Those stories never reached 
them from official quarters. They were 
always glossed over, the same _per- 
nicious practice was pursued; and 
the Volunteers were still told that 
they were equal to the men of the Line, 
and perhaps rather better. He ventured 
some time ago to make a suggestion—to 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
mised careful consideration—for improv- 
ing the discipline of the Volunteer 
Force without causing any personal in- 
convenience to individual members of 
the Force. That was, to take the simple 
course of putting the Commanding 
Officer himself under the Mutiny Act. 
Then, at all events, he would know 
what the wishes of the authorities were 
—whether he was pleasing the authori- 
ties or not in the manner in which he 
carried out the instructions he received. 
On this point he believed that if the 
authorities would exercise a little care 
in the selection of Commanding Officers, 
and not simply take, as he was afraid 
they did now, any name that was sub- 
mitted to them, paying very little regard 
to the age or any other qualifications of 
the gentleman proposed, they would 
then have no need to fear administering 
slightly more stringent discipline. He 
felt loth to pick holes ina Force to which 
he belonged himself, but those who 
never found fault with the Volunteers 
were not their best friends. Some time 
ago he put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman on the subject of practical 
joking, which went on in the camp at 
Shoeburyness, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man treated the subject very lightly. 
Everybody knew that in camp as long 
as men were only larking in their shirt 
sleeves it was a good thing for them- 
selves and everybody else. But when it 
came to men dressing themselves in full 
dress, taking their arms with them, and 
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funeral they had a right to say that the 
corps to which these men belonged was 
in a bad state of discipline, and that the 
Commandant who was over them 
should have been held responsible for 
such a gross irregularity. With very 
little difficulty he could cite many more 
cases, though he was happy to say that 
they were not cases which had come 
within his personal experience. With 
regard to the dearth of officers, he was 
glad to hear the hon. Member for 
St. Pancras make one suggestion which 
he (Colonel Brookfield) made some time 
ago—a suggestion which had been in 
turn commended by several of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s predecessors. 
It was, that there should be commis- 
sions in the Line given to Volunteer 
battalions. He believed that at the 
present time the difficulty of finding 
officers was really not due to the expense 
to which officers were put, but arose 
from a want of public spirit amongst the 
young men to whom they looked, and 
looked in vain, for the taking up of these 
commissions. It was also very much a 
matter of fashion and prejudice. It was 
now the fashion for young men of good 
family to take commissions in the Yeo- 
manry, but there was a sort of social 
boycott in respect to taking commissions 
in the Volunteers, and the first really 
useful thing wouid be to remove that 
prejudice. This would not be done by 
making the officers hold their commis- 
sions on eleemosynary conditions, but 
by making the Force more a part of the 
defences of the country—a Force to 
which it would be more a credit to belong. 
He had alluded to the fact that he had 
raised this question of the Volunteers on 
a previous occasion. Before sitting 
down he would therefore remind the 
right hon. Gentleman of three definite 
suggestions which he made, but of which 
he had since heard nothing. One was 
the suggestion that Commanding Officers 
should be placed under the Mutiny Act. 
Another was, that the Volunteers should 
be rendered liable to three days’ per- 
manent duty on the same footing with 
the Yeomanry, who were, he believed, 
liable to six days’ duty every year. The 
third suggestion was, that the right hon. 
Gentleman should do a thing which he 
could do at once by a mere stroke of the 
pen—namely, prohibit meetings of Volun- 
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teers taking place for the purpose of passing 
“rules” or carrying amendments to 
rules. Such gatherings were utterly 
destructive of even the most elementary 
notions of discipline. Whilst referring 
to this subject, he might say that he had 
seen it announced in a newspaper that a 
Masonie Lodge had been authorised in 
one of the Volunteer corps. He appealed 
to any hon. Member who had served in 
the Army to say whether regimental 
Masonic Lodges were not entirely sub- 
versive of discipline, and whether it had 
not in the Army been found desirable 
gradually to get rid of them. Speaking 
as a Volunteer and a Mason also, he could 
not but express the opinion that Volun- 
teer discipline and the existence of a 
Masonic Lodge in a battalion were incom- 
patible things, and he greatly regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
have sanctioned the establishment of such 
a Lodge, if indeed his permission had ever 
been asked at all. He thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for the intimation which 
he had given as to the extension of a 
decoration to non-commissioned officers. 
The non-commissioned officers of Volun- 
teers were an excellent body of men, 
who, if officers were not forthcoming, 
might have to take the sole command. 
But while he was thankful for this 
concession, he would be still more 
thankful, and indeed the country itself 
would be more grateful, if he would put 
the Volunteer Service on a more satis- 


factory basis, and at once turn his 
attention to the lamentable dearth of 
officers. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : My hon. Friend has referred 
to the Volunteer Act and to the matters 
of discipline in regard to which it has 
not been found to work properly. That 
is a matter which he usefully brought 
forward on a previous occasion, and it is 
one to which I gave a considerable 
amount of attention. When I was at 
the War Office I felt some difficulty in 
passing a new Volunteer Act through 
the House, because it was calculated to 
raise questions of considerable difficulty, 
and no Government could undertake such 
a task unless it had a large amount of 
time at its disposal. But the question 
might be dealt with in another way, and 
I would suggest that the right hon. 
Gentleman should appoint a Committee 
to consider the Volunteer Acts. This 
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Committee might propose amendments, 
and a Bill brought in founded on the re- 
commendation of the Committee would 
pass through the House with compara- 
tively little difficulty. I think it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance of 
the dearth of Volunteer officers, because, 
although it is only in the lower ranks 
that it. occurs, it is desirable to induce 
good men to take commissions in the 
Service. Several attempts have lately 
been made in that direction. First, there 
was the grant of the decoration ; and, in 
passing, I may say Iam glad my right 
hon. Friend has thought it desirable to 
ask Her Majesty to extend some form of 
recognition also to the Volunteer ser- 
geants. Something might still be done 
in the direction of exempting Volunteer 
officers from serving on juries. I am 
aware that that proposal has been rather 
thrust aside because some of my hon. 
Friends asked for a good deal more— 
namely, total exemption of Volunteers 
generally. In that I think they are 
asking too much, but I believe if the 
Government were to bring in a Bill next 
year granting the exemption to officers 
they would be doing a good deal to make 
the Service more attractive. I know it 
was the intention of the late Government 
to proceed with a Bill of this kind, and 
the Lord Chaneellor of that day was 
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willing to give his assent so far as 
Volunteer officers were concerned. We 


may have to consider the question of 
giving some payment to officers in the 
shape of defraying a portion of their 
expeuses. I confess I do not view such 
x proposal with unmixed approval, 
although we may have to come to it. I 
am afraid it may tend to lower the status 
of men who seek Volunteer commissions. 
*Mr. BENSON said, he had been for 
six years trying to find some one to suec- 
ceed him in the command of a Volunteer 
company ; he had been unsuccessful in all 
his attempts; but he did not think that 
expense was, in any case in his ex- 
perience, the serious difficulty. He con- 
cluded by remarking that the tactical 
examinations for Volunteer officers were 
not of a practical character. He 
thought that any money the War Office 
could spare could be more beneficially 
applied than in grants to officers. 
CotoneEL MURRAY (Bath) said he 
desired to make a few observations on 
the refusal of a firm of Government 
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contractors to allow their men to join| were detected it in they should be 
the Volunteer Force. When he put a cured. Perhaps it would be well to 
question in the House on the subject a_ stiffen it by brigading it with Regular 
few weeks since, the Secretary of State troops. Instead of going into large 
for War read an explanation from the Army Corps they might go into Brigade 
firm in question, to the effect that in camps attached to their territorial regi- 
a large factory such as theirs the ments of Regulars. 

absence of a number of men ine *Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
volved the stoppage of the machinery, I am sorry that the hon. Gentleman 
and inflicted great hardships on other men, | should, on the faith of an anonymous 





and on women and children as well, by ‘letter, have impugned the value and effi- 
making them idle, and consequently ciency of the Volunteer Force. No 


diminishing their wages. He did not | 
think the firm had in any way justified 
its action, because it was a well-known 
fact that Volunteer drills were conducted | 
in the evening and on Saturday after- 
noons after working hours, and therefore 
there was no necessity for stopping 
machinery. The firm to which his 
question referred was one which made 
serge for the Army; and it was making 
a living, and probably a large fortune, out 
of the country by supplying clothing for 
the Army and Volunteer Forces. A 
second letter said that for 20 years the 
head of the firm was an officer in the 
corps, and was still one of its strongest 
supporters. He had given his permission 
to his men to join the Volunteers, but on 
his retirement his successor as head of 
the firm was scrupulous in regard to sup- 
porting soldiers—though he had no 
objection to making money out of an 
Army contract—-and refused the per- 
mission. The Secretary of State for 
War had said that he did not feel called | 
upon to interfere with the relations 
between an employer and his workpeople, 
still the right hon. Gentleman might 
interfere between the employer and his 
profits by withholding these Army con- 
tracts. With regard to the discipline of 
the Volunteers, there had been many 
letters in the Press of late criticising the 
conduct of the men at Aldershot. Only 
yesterday a gentleman, writing from the 
camp to The Times, said— 

“T have witnessed scenes of insubordination 
and riotous conduct showing absolute want of 
control of the men on the part of Volunteer 
officers which has never yet before had a 
parallel, to my knowledge, within the precincts 
of a Volunteer camp.” 
Whether these statements were true or 
not it was right to draw attention to 
them, so that some explanation might 
be given by the Secretary of 
State for War. The Volunteer Force 





was a fine one, and if any weaknesses | 
Colonel Murray 


doubt the Force must always allow them- 
selves to be open to criticism. The 
General Officer commanding at Alder- 
shot, in his Report this year upon the 
Volunteers in camp, attaches very little 
importance to the stories which have 
appeared in the newspapers as to their 
state of discipline. The Commanding 
Officer introduces some qualifications ; 
but, on the whole, he speaks exceedingly 
well of the Volunteers—not only with 
respect to their zeal, but of their 
behaviour. There is a difference, no 
doubt, in the regiments ; some are ex- 
cellent, and some are far from being 
excellent; but, on the whole, the Com- 
manding Officer speaks in the most satis- 
factory terms of them. The hon. Member 
suggests that the Volunteers should not 
go to Aldershot, but I think .it would be 
a great pity if they did not. As to the 
firm of contractors 
manifestly cannot interfere between 
them and their staff. One member of 
the firm was a friend of Volunteers, and 
was himself an officer ; but on his retire- 


-ment the remaining partners had notions 
of their own as to the employment of 


Volunteers. If it were a question of 


| punishing only the employer by with- 


holding contracts, the suggestion might 
be worthy of consideration. But the 
punishment would fall upon the War 
Office, for it happens that this firm are 
most excellent contractors and business 
men. I am not, therefore, prepared to 
take the steps suggested. With regard 
to the scarcity of officers, I must say it 
is not the blighting mischief indicated. 


/There is one thing about it which is 
satisfactory so far as it goes. The 
_searcity is getting no worse, and there is 


no greater deficiency now than there was 
a year or two ago. The hon. Member 
for Guildford made two suggestions 
with the view of inducing gentlemen 
to take commissions in the Volunteers. 
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One suggestion was that some aid 
should be given in the shape of 
camp allowances, and the other was that 
some aid should be given in the matter 
of outfit. I am quite willing to consider 
both of these suggestions, and anything I 
say now must not be considered as a final 
judgment in regard to them. As to 
allowances for going into camp, I think 
it would be undesirable to make the allow- 
ances personal allowance to individuals, 
and also undesirable in these days to 
accentuate the differences between officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men. 
With regard to the expenses of the out- 
fit, that no doubt runs into a good deal 
of money, but we have not anything 
like a unanimous opinion expressed on 
the part of the Volunteers that this is a 
critical difficulty. Some gentlemen who 
are acquainted with the circumstances of 
the Volunteers tell me that the outfit is 
really the great impediment to obtain 
officers, while others say quite the 
reverse. Supposing each officer receives 


£20 on obtaining a commission, the cost | 


to the State would be something like 
£16,000 a year. 
sum, and I confess I was somewhat sur- 
prised when I heard the large cost of the 
outfit of a Volunteer officer. I doubt 
very much whether all that cost is neces- 
sary, and I suspect that a good deal of 
uniform is mere fanciful adornment, un- 
necessary to the discharge of an 
officer’s duty. The proposal to alter 


the condition of the employment of | 


Volunteers from cases of actual or 
of apprehended invasion to cases of 
imminent national danger has been 
before the House of Commons, and has 
shown that there is considerable difference 
of opinion on the subject. And the 
same may be said with regard to 
making Volunteers liable to three 
days’ permanent duty, to interference 
with their holding public meetings, and 
to other similar questions of discipline in 


connection with the V olunteer Force raised | 


by the hon. Member for Rye. Iam obliged | 


to the right hon. Member for Horncastle 
for his suggestion that a Committee of the 
House should be appointed next year to 
consider the various matters which come 
broadly under the Volunteer Act. That 
is a reasonable suggestion. Whether I 
shall be able to carry it out is another 
matter, but I do not see any particular 
difficulty in the way. I have seen a full 
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jaccount of the mock funeral at Col- 
chester. None of the officers regard the 
matter as serious. It was merely the 
arrangement of a mock scene for an 
amateur photographer—a silly piece of 
play, no doubt, but not worthy of being 
described in the serious terms laid down 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Brookfield). . 
I have not heard of the existence of a 
Masonic Lodge in any corps. As to the 
proposal that officers of Volunteers 
should be exempted from serving on 
juries, no doubt if the claim were con- 
ceded it would not make a large differ- 
ence in the number of citizens of 
the country available to serve on juries ; 
but if all Volunteers were to be 
exempted, who would be left? In these 
days, too, some exception might be 
taken to making invidious distinctions 
between classes in the community if 
officers were exempted from this service 
and not privates. Therefore, I can- 
/not see my way, as Minister for 
| War, to take any part either for or 
against the proposal for this year, 
As to the proposal that the Volunteer 
Force should be made a bye-way for ad- 
mission into the Regular Army, I con- 
fess that I am not very much enamoured 
of the bye-road through the Militia, and 
I am not disposed to open up another 
bye-way. There is a most elaborate 
system of examination for a commission 
in the Army. Parents are put to very 
great expense, and boys to infinite tor- 
ture, in order that they may be fitted for 
this examination, and yet we are asked 
to establish sideways by which young 
men who have never been subjected to 
this severe test may enter the Regular 
Army. There is something to be said 
for the double entry, and if we leave the 
Militia as it is it will be enough. 

*Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, the 
country would receive with satisfaction 
the statement of the right hor. Gentle- 
man that it was the intention of Her 
Majesty to bestow on non-commissioned 
Volunteer officers similar decorations to 
those conferred on commissioned officers, 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
however, to consider the advisability of 
extending this mark of favour to Volun- 
tees privates. Probably it would not 
affect a large number of men, because 
« Volunteer who had served the re- 
quisite number of years would, in all 
probability, have risen to the rank of 
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an officer or a non-commissioned officer. 
Still, there were men who, after long ser- 
vice, for one reason or another, continued 
in the ranks, and he thought it desirable 
that they should not be excluded from 
this mark of favour. The right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out that there 
were many matters in respect of which 
it was not desirable to make a difference 
between officers and privates, and he 
would venture to urge on the right hon. 
Gentleman that this should be regarded 
as one of them. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the Volun- 
teers of the country would observe with 
surprise, if not with some indignation, the 
tone of the Secretary of State for War in 
dealing with the suggestion of commis- 
sions in the Army for efficient Volunteer 
officers. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am sure I adopted no objectionable 
tone. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, that if it 
was right to render the Militia an avenue 
through which officers could enter the 
Army, it could not be wrong to render 
the Volunteers a similar avenue. If this 
privilege was desirable with a view of 
encouraging officers to join the Militia, it 
was surely desirable from the same point 
of view in connection with the Volun- 
teers. The Volunteers would regard 
with dissatisfaction—[“ No, no ! ”]—the 
slight which the right hon. Gentleman 
had thought proper to cast upon that 
body in the answer he had given. 
Volunteer officers who spent their time 
and money in the Public Service had a 
special right to consideration. Right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
might ridicule the claim of Volunteer 
officers to be placed on the same footing 
as Militia officers—[‘*No, no!”]; but 
this suggestion had been made _ before, 
and it had been favourably received, 
and it was reserved for the right hon. 
Gentleman to throw cold water upon it. It 
might be that officers of the Volunteers 
did not come from quite the same social 
strata as the generality of officers in the 
Regular Army, but that was hardly a 
reason which should prevail with 
the right hon. Gentleman. That 


such a reply should come from the 
War Minister of a Radical Government 


was quite unexpected. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES thought it 
right that Volunteer officers should be 


Mr. Butcher 
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treated in this matter exactly on the 
same footing as the Militia. It was not 
a question of adding another bye-way 
into the Army, but it was a question of 
letting the Volunteer officers in by the 
same door as that by which Militia 
officers entered the Army. He doubted 
if there was any difference in the class 
from which the officers of the various 
branches of the Auxiliary Services came ; 
and even if there were, it would not be 
very pertinent to the matter. Volunteer 
officers did not, like Militia officers, join 
the Service as a profession, but out of 
their enthusiasm for the defence of the 
country ; therefore, it seemed to him that 
the door for their admission into the 
Army should, by preference, be opened 
even wider to them than to Militia 
officers. These were the very class of 
men it was desirable to get into the 
Army. Though the right hon. Gentle- 
man was put up to say things against the 
present proposal, he could not fail to be 
in favour of it. In connection with 
another matter, he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would stiffen his back 
against the suggestion for the exemption 
of Voluuteers from service as jurors. It 
was said that the whole object of the laws 
of England was to get 12 men intoa box. 
He agreed that that was the main object, 
but one of the most important things was 
that these should be good men and true. 
He knew no better man than the Volun- 
teer officer, unless it was the Volunteer 
private; and even if they exempted such 
inferior animals as lawyers and Members 
of Parliament, he thought they ought to 
have Volunteers in the jury box. He did 
not think that Volunteers would wish to 
shirk their responsibilities in this respect. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, 
the hon. Member who wished as an 
inducement to gentlemen to become 
Volunteer officers to see the same facili- 
ties for entering the Regular Army ex- 
tended to those officers as were extended 
to Militia officers seemed to forget that 
the Militia were as short of officers as 
the Volunteers, and the Militia was the 
more important body, as it could be 
called out in the event of war, whereas 
the Volunteers could only be called out 
in the event of an invasion. He should 
have liked the Secretary of State for 
War to have given a little more considera- 
tion to the subject of putting the Volun- 
teers in a better position by making them 
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liable to serve uot only in the event of | wouldimprove the Service whose interests 
invasion, but in the event of this country they all had at heart. 
being at war. | *Mr. BUTCHER (York) asked 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, the | whether the right hon. Gentleman in 
Volunteers had been sneered at at the | giving the decorations would distinguish 
Horse Guards, but they knew very well | between non-commissioned officers and 
that the Force was of immense advantage | privates of 20 years’ standing ? 
to the country. The Secretary of State; *Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
for War would, no doubt, consider the | I have already said I propose to give 
desirability of opening the door wider for | the decorations to non-commissioned 
admission into the Army of Volunteer | officers only. A private of 20 years’ 
officers, and then probably the three standing has generally either not been 
great commands of Portsmouth, Bombay, zealous enough to obtain promotion to the 
and Aldershot could be given to Volun- | rank of a non-commissioned officer, or has 
teers. As to decorations, he did not | remained in the corps for the purpose of 
trouble much about them. He did not | obtaining shooting prizes. What we 
regard them as of much consequence ;| want to do is to encourage those who 
but the Volunteers did, and their feelings | really take an active part in promoting 
and opinions had a right to be considered. | the efficiency of Volunteer corps, and 
He was glad, therefore, that it was who are officers, on the one hand, or non- 
intended to confer these decorations on commissioned officers on the other. 
non-commissioned officers. But he did Mr. A. C. MORTON remarked 
not see why there should be any differ- that he had known privates of 
ence between non-commissioned officers long standing who objected to become 
and privates. He thought we owed a either non-commissioned or commissioned 
great deal to the Volunteers, and was of officers on account of the expense. He 
opinion that the State should bear the hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
whole expense of equipping and main-  re-consider the question in the interests of 
taining the Force. the Force. 

General GOLDSWORTHY CoLtonet NOLAN inquired whether 
(Hammersmith) thought that the grant | decorations were confined to officers and 
made in respect of the Volunteers ought , non-commissioned officers in any Army 
to be sufficient to enable the Force to in the world? In England the very 
pay for what was required, and to pre- | essence of the Volunteer Force was that 
vent it suffering pecuniarily. Asto what the private was supposed to be on the 
had fallen from the hon. Member for St. same social footing as the officers. 
Pancras (Mr. T. H. Bolton), he did not Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster) said, 
think there would be any harm in giving he knew two cases of privates who had 
a few commissions in the Army to served for 20 years, who had declined 
Volunteer officers. On the contrary, he any promotion, and who were not very 
thought it would be an encouragement great shots. He asked the Secretary of 
to persons to join the Volunteers. State for War whether, before fully 
A large number of the Volunteer making ap his mind, he would get a 
officers were of the same _ social| Return of the number of privates to 
position as officers in the Army. Any- whom such a decoration would be granted 
thing that could be done to popularise for long service? He thought the right 
the Service and to show the Volun- | hon. Gentleman would find that it would 
teers that the War Office and the Horse | cost the country practically nothing to 
Guards appreciated their efforts would | extend the decoration to such privates. 
tend to fill the ranks with menand would) Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
also tend to produce a sufficient number wished to know whether the Govern- 
of officers. He did not see why officers | ment intended to act up to the spirit as 
of Volunteers should not have the same | well as the letter of the provision made 
chance of getting into the Regular Army | by the House of Commons two or three 
as officers of the Militia had. He was , years ago for the equipment of the Volun- 
certain it would redound to the credit of | teers. When, as sometimes happened, 
any Government to make concessions | a battalion had been below its authorised 
which cost very little, but which would | strength, but had been brought up to its 
have a great effect on the country, and | full strength, the War Office declined to 
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make any addition to the Equipment 
‘Grant. One corps with which he was 
acquainted had been for three or four years 
or more below its Establishment; but a 
new Commander was appointed, and in 
consequence of the energetic steps he 
took the corps was brought up to the 
proper numbers. The Colonel then 
applied for an Equipment Grant similar to 
that which would have been allowed if 
the corps had been up to its full establish- 
ment when the grant was originally 
made. He was told that the Equipment 
Grant could not be given in cases 
where such an addition was made to the 
numbers. The corps he had particularly 
in mind was known as the Border Regi- 
ment. If at the time the Equipment 
Grant was originally made this corps had 
been recruited to its full strength a 
Capitation Grant would have been 
received for the whole of the men. Now 
that the regiment had been made efficient 
it was in a position of disadvantage as 
compared with other corps which were 
a'so efficient. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The matter has been explained a great 
many times in this House, and I think 
the hon. Gentleman perfectly under- 
stands it. I do not know that any further 
explanation is required. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, in that case 
he would move to reduce the Vote by 
£100 in order to call attention to the 
question. He concluded that the War 
Office were, to a certain extent, breaking 
faith with those who were called upon to 
administer the Volunteer Forces by 
declining to increase the Equipment 
Grant under the circumstances he had 
mentioned. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have already pointed out that the Equip- 
ment Grant was given by my predecessor 
to all the men who were then serving. 
The allowance was given annually to 
each man. Everyone who has received 
a great-coat or an equivalent grant has 
to wait for a further grant until the coat 
is supposed to be worn out. The great- 
coat allowance is given for the men who 
are enrolled on the occasion of any 
addition to the Establishment, because in 
that case you have practically a new 
corps constituted. Unless there is any 
addition to the Establishment, any 
increase in the numbers of the corps 
within its present Establishment is 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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expected to be provided for out of the 
funds already given. The annual allow- 
ances are not given to individuals, but are 
added to the funds of the regiment, and 
it is the business of the regiment to so 
manage the fund that there shall be a 
sufficient amount available to meet ex- 
penses of this kind. If it cannot meet 
them immediately the regiment can 
recoup itself out of the allowances in 
years to come. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s explanation showed 
that those corps which increased their 
numbers were placed at a disadvantage. 


Vote agreed to. 
3. £623,000, Transports and Remounts, 
Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 


stoke) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War could give the Committee any infor- 
mation as to the proportion of horses to 
men in the Cavalry regiments ? It would 
be very useful to know whether there 
was a sufficient number of horses to 
mount the men? He believed that if in 
case of war we had to send abroad a 
number of our regiments there would be 
the greatest difficulty in supplying the 
men with a sufficient number of horses. 
*THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. WoopaLt, 
Hanley): No. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, he was glad to 
hear the hon. Gentleman’s denial; but the 
opinion he had stated was popularly 
held in the country, and was also enter- 
tained in some of the Cavalry regiments, 
He wished to know from whence were 
the horses drawn for remounts for the 
Cavalry ? Formerly a great many came 
from Ireland, but he had heard that a 
good many had since been purchased in 
Canada. He wished to know whether 
any efforts had been made to encourage 
the breeding of horses in England 
so as to obtain remounts for the Cavalry 
of horses bred in this country? It used 
to be the custom for officers to go round 
the country towns in order to see whe- 
ther they could purchase horses for the 
Cavalry, but he did not think that sys- 
tem was now pursued. No doubt the 
10s. registration fee paid for 14,000 
horses was a very valuable provision, 
but he imagined that the horses so regis- 
tered were to be used merely for trans- 
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port purposes. He wished to know 
whence these horses were to be drawn ? 
Most of them, he believed, were omnibus 
and tramway horses, and a Cavalry regi- 
ment could hardly be mounted with 
horses which were accustomed to go in 
harness. 

Mr. HANBURY thought the Com- 
mittee ought specially this year to be 
keeping their eye ou the War Office in 
order to see that the proper number of 
horses was keptup. In a year when the 
cost of forage was so high there would 
probably be a great tendency on the part 
of the War Office to cut down the supply. 
If, as he was informed, the amount esti- 
mated for was £4,000 less than last year 
that rather showed that the fear he had 
expressed had some foundation. He 
should like to have an explicit assurance 
that no such false economy as he had 
suggested had taken place. He rather 
grudged the considerable expenditure on 
part of this Vote, because he felt that a 
great many of our regiments when 
moving from one station to another in 
England might be marched through the 
country more than they were. There 
were large districts in England which 
never hardly saw a soldier, and the result 
was that the people in country districts were 
losing all their interest in the Army, and 
we were failing to get the recruits which 
used to be forthcoming from the country 
districts. As his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Jeffreys) had pointed out, horses were 
not bought from the farmers to the same 
extent as they used to be, and the result 
was that the interest which the farmers 
formerly took in the Army was being 
lost. Consequently, too much of our 
recruiting was now done in the large 
towns. On the question of allowances 
for transport, he had had complaints made 
to him of the heavy expenses which fell 
on officers of the Umpire Staff and the 
Staff generally at the Manceuvres. The 
officers had to find horses at their own 
expense, and also transports for their 
baggage without receiving any compensa- 
tion whatever. He wished to impress 
upon the right hon. Gentleman that this 
point was a simple one, and that the 
grievance ought to have attention, if that 
could be given to it. Then there was 
another point as to troopships. Upon 
that he had to say that the question of 
troopships required looking into. The 
Assistance, for instance, was a very bad 
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case, and it was often employed for con- 
veying troops. The overcrowding in 
that case was very considerable. He had 
facts before him on the subject. He did 
not know about the troopships going 
to India—they might be fairly well 
off ; but certainly that was not the case in 
regard to the ordinary troopships between 
this country and, say, Ireland. A great 
many complaints were made in regard to 
them. He had personally received a 
great number of complaints—some con- 
taining statements to which he did not 
give entire credence, but, allowing for 
that, he could not discount a great deal 
that was said as to overcrowding and 
diet, and as to the general treatment of the 
soldiers, and as to the character of the 
vessels themselves. Those statements 
required attention. They had been pre- 
viously raised in this House, and had 
been promised attention. They might 
have received consideration ; but that 
was all that was promised, and he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to go 
further and deal with them in a manner 
that would be more satisfactory to the 
House and to all who were concerned in 
the question. 

*Mx. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the hon. Gentleman declared that 
these complaints had received no atten- 
tion. 

Mr. HANBURY: Consideration ; 
they have not been attended to. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, the complaint was that nothing had 
been done. Well, he could say that he 
had himself given time and attention to 
this matter. In the case of the Assiste 
ance, he admitted that there was good 
ground for believing that she was not suited 
for this work. In the case of a recent 
voyage it was alleged that she had 
carried a larger number than she was 
entitled to. The matter was examined 
into by the Admiralty and the War Office, 
and it was found necessary to reduce the 
number she was entitled to carry. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): By what number ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN 
said, he was not prepared to say at the 
moment ; but the number had been re- 
duced. It had also been resolved to use 
their coastwise services in a more 
moderate measure than hitherto, and to 
provide, where there was a long distance 





| to be covered, that, if possible, it should 
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be done by land, and to do all that 
possibly could be done to avoid discom- 
fort.. The hon. Gentleman had made a 
suggestion that horses had been im- 
properly reduced owing to the high 
prices of forage. He seemed always 
to start on the , supposition that 
everybody was trying to do something 
that was not right, and then he appeared 
surprised that he was not justified in 
the supposition. There had been no 
reduction of the kind indicated by him. 

Mr. HANBURY said, a Member of 
the late Government told him to look 
into this question, as it was a thing all 
Governments were likely to do. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the fact that the hon. Gentleman 
was told by someone else did not alter 
the position. He wished to say that 
they had sufficient horses for the First 
Army Corps. Every man did not require 
to be mounted. They had a sufficient 
number for all purposes 

Cotonet NOLAN: Are they bought 
in Canada ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN 
said, he could not state all the places at 
which the horses were purchased, but a 
large number were bought from owners 
and private breeders. 

Coronet LOCKWOOD asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that the private proprietors from 
whom such purchases were made existed 
in reality, und not merely on paper ? 

CotonEL NOLAN said, he would like 
to point out that Canadian horses were 
much dearer than Irish horses, and that 
they should do what they could to 
encourage the Irish in the breeding of 
good animals. There were countries 
where they had artificial production. 
[Laughter.| Yes ; he had come across it 
himself in Russia. They ought, at any 
rate, to encourage the Irish people in the 
rearing of horses. It was absurd to say 
they should have a horse for every man. 
They ought to consider the method of 
training, and the fact that a man could 
not train two horses and do it properly— 
at least, he would suffer himself if he 
was engaged in so much work. The 
system regarding the purchase of three- 
year-olds was expensive. The French 
adopted a like system. In his opinion, 
they would get them far cheaper if they 
got them as four-year-olds. Another 
point was the amount of money spent 
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on the officers and staff who bought 
horses. Did they buy from farmers or 
from dealers? Those that came from 
dealers were the more expevsive ; and 
he knew, from his own experience in 
Irish fairs, that they could be had ata 
cheaper rate from the farmers. These 
were questions upon which they should 
have information from the Military 
Authorities. 

*Mr. FORWOOD said, he was very 
glad to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
state that it was intended to use the 
Assistance \ess frequently than hereto- 
fore, because he thought a more unsuit- 
able ship, or one less adapted to modern 
requirements, could not be found. But, 
as she was to be less frequently used in 
future, he would expect the expenditure 
to come down; yet he found that 
£10,400 was to be expended in transport 
work this year against £11,100 last year. 
If they were not going to use this vessel 
as often as before, he thought they might 
consider, as he would strongly recom- 
mend, that she should be done away 
with altogether. He happened to know 
that the vessel would require very con- 
siderable overhauling and repairs, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman’s military 
advisers did not think she should be used 
as often, he did not think a large amount 
should be spent on her for that purpose. 
He wished to know whether the Admi- 
ralty could not be consulted? He also 
wished to confirm what had been said by 
the hon. Member for Preston about the 
overcrowding of troopships. If they 
took the Himalaya, that vessel carried 
altogether 1,385 souls, but only 900 
persons ought to be put on board. He 
did not think that because a vessel be- 
longed to Her Majesty she should be 
allowed to carry 400 persons more than 
she was capable of earrying. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, the yuestion regarding the Assist- 
ance had only been decided during the 
present Session. It was a question upon 
which the Admiralty would require to be 
consulted if anything was to be done in 
the direction stated ; for himself, he had 
an open mind upon the question. 

Mr. HANBURY said, they now had 
an admission that there was overcrowd- 
ing. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I did not say so. 
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Mr. HANBURY said, they had it 
from the late Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Mr. Forwood). He wanted to know 
where this responsibility rested—with 
the Admiralty, or with the Military 
Authorities ? Which Department fixed 
the number? He started with the fact 
that ships were overcrowded, and he 
thought they should have a definite 
answer to show with whom the responsi- 
bility lay ? It must lie with either one 
Department or the other. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, the Admiralty alone could decide 
upon the point, and, on the representa- 
tions made to them, they had modified 
their opinion on the question. 


*Mr. FORWOOD said, some of these 
vessels were over 30 years old. When 
they were built the troops were regarded 
from a different point of view; and he 
had no doubt that if an examination were 
made in each case a very large reduction 
would be made. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
said, he would like a little more informa- 
tion showing how the horses were pro- 
cured, whether from private owners or 
from ‘bus and tram companies? His 
opinion was that no private individual 
would take the trouble that would be in- 
volved in registering a horse on the 
terms: given—namely, 10s. a year. He 
could, therefore, only imagine that the 
horses were supplied by these companies, 
and, if that were so, the choice of selection 
was very considerably reduced. They were 
told by a distinguished Cavalry officer in 
that House that only a short time was 
necessary to make a horse broken to 
saddle and bridle available as a charger, 
and it might be necessary to in- 
crease this grant, so that they could have 
a larger number of horses fit for chargers. 
He could not help thinking that some 
additional inducement should be held out 
to private owners to avail themselves of 
the grant. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, what was intended was 
that the horses should be capable of doing 
what was expected of them; and that 
made a considerable difference. Private 
owners might be able to supply the 
horses, but there was the question of in- 
spection, which involved considerable 
trouble. Last year a number of small 


owners did enter; but he would point 
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out that there were always difficulties in 
carrying out inspection in these cases. 

CoLtoneL LOCKWOOD : Were they 
inspected last year ? 

Coronet NOLAN wished to know 
whether the horses were procured from 
dealers, or from individual owners ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he could not give the proportion, 
but he was aware that a number had 
been bought from private owners. 

Coronet LOCKWOOD : Are they 
inspected ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


Yes. 
Vote agreed to, 


4. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a ‘sum, not exceeding £6,622,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Provisions, Forage, and other Supplies, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1894.” 


Coronet NOLAN said, he would 
like to have some information regarding 
the quality of the meat and provisions. 
The soldiers should have their wants 
adequately attended to in these matters. 
What he should like to hear was the 
terms of the contractors, and what was 
the quality of the food supplied ? 


Mr. HANBURY said, he would like 
to add a few words to those which had 
fallen from the hon. and gallaat Gentle- 
man. This was ove of the most im- 
portant Votes in connection with the 
Army, and the question was one of 
which they heard considerable com- 
plaint—that was, as to the way in which 
their soldiers were fed. A great deal 
had been done by the late Secretary for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope), but he thought 
much still remained to be done. There 
was, for instance, the case of the cooking. 
There was no complaint at Aldershot ; 
but they should know what was passing 
in other parts of the country. But there 
were one or two other questions which 
he would ask on this Vote. He did not 
know how far the question of forage 
would affect this Vote; but he knew 
that in France the. additional cost led to 
a Supplementary Estimate for over 
£500,000—on account of the additional 
cost of hay and straw. He did not know 
what the extent of the additional cost 
was here, but it had, doubtless, been an- 
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ticipated in some measure. He saw 
there had beer no rise in the Estimate 
on this Vote ; but that might have been 
provided for, and he thought they should 
know, as in many cases any increase 
must mean an addition to the burdens of 
the taxpayers. There was the case of 
fixed allowances. It appeared to him to 
be a very hard case that men who had 
such allowances in a year of such an 
exceptional character as this had been 
should get only the same allowance as in 
any other year when the cost was a great 
deal less. He did not know whether an 
allowance was being made to meet the 
circumstances, but he considered that 
there was a fair grievance on the part of 
those men. It might be said that the 
man having a fixed allowance took his 
chance—that he must take the good year 
with the bad—but it was to be remem- 
bered that the standard was not always 
the same ; that they had not always the 
lowest prices, and, if that were so, the 
cost of forage this year must fall heavily 
upon these men. One other point. The 
right hon. Gentleman would remember 
that a month or two ago he called his 
attention to the advertisements appearing 
in local papers inducing young men to 
join the Army on the grounds that they 
would be get good clothing and good 
food. ‘The Minister for War promised 
him that he would see that the advertise- 
ments were altered. The idea suggested 
to the ordinary man by reading in those 
advertisements that he would be well 
fed was that the whole of his food would 
be supplied by the country, which, as 
they all knew, was not the fact. He 
should like to know whether the pro- 
mised alterations had been made in the 
advertisements? It was absolutely 
necessary that a man should not be 
drawn into the Army by such induce- 
ments. The whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, should be told, and a stop 
should be put to the practice of getting 
men to join the Army, he would not say 
on false pretences, but through advertise- 
ments which lent themselves to a false 
interpretation. Then he would like to 
direct the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the question of the appoint- 
ments of regimental master cooks. He 
had been told by military officers that it 
was very important that those men should 
be made to understand their work. Lance 
corporals who had gone through some 
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training in cooking at Aldershot were 
offered those appointments, and they were 
accepted principally on account of their 
smarter uniforms. The men, however, 
were really not qualified for the posts, 
and as the cooking fell upon them to a 
great extent it was of great importance 
that they should be properly trained in their 
duties. He was doubtful whether the 
quantity of food supplied to the men was 
sufficient ; but, at any rate, the complaints 
had principally been against the quality 
and the cooking of the food. If the 
authorities could not get good cooks in- 
side the troops they should get them 
from outside. He was glad to notice 
that at Woolwich and other military 
centres garrison bakeries had been 
started. There used to be great com- 
plaints of the bread, and it used to be 
thrown away wholesale by the men ; but, 
as a consequence of the starting of these 
bakeries, the quality of the bread was 
now much better. The hon. and gallant 
Member for North Galway had raised a 
most important point in regard to the 
meat coutracts. Undoubtedly the con- 
tract prices for meat were very low. 
The average price Jast year was as low 
as 44d. per pound. The men must get 
the very worst portions of the animal for 
such a low price. The allowance of 
meat per man was only three-quarters 
of a pound, bone included ; and, that 
being so, the men should get-some of the 
best portions of the animal and not the 
worst. He also thought the soldiers 
ought to be fed on English meat. He 
was afraid the practice of using frozen 
meat imported from abroad was growing 
in the Army. It was very false economy 
indeed to give the soldiers badly cooked 
food of a bad quality, and he was in- 
clined to divide the Committee on that 
point. He was afraid also that the sol- 
diers did not even get the best bits of 
this imported meat. He believed that it 
was the practice of Quartermasters and 
officers to buy their meat at contract price, 
with the result that they get the best 
bits and the rest went to the men. That 
practice was most unfair to the men, and 
should be stopped. Although the ques- 
tion did not rise on this Vote, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would find 
means of supplying the men with 
separate dining rooms, instead of com- 
pelling them to eat in their living rooms 
as at present. With regard to contracts 
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generally, he thought the system of long 
contracts for food was most disadvan- 
tageous. Even though the contract 
prices for meat were very low, they were 
paying much more than they ought to 
pay, because they might depend upon it 
that when a contract was made for two 
or three years the contractor guarded 
himself well against any contingency 
that might arise. A very good custom 
had been set upin some military centres, 
in the buying of fodder, of doing away 
with the middleman and dealing with the 
producer. He hoped that system would 
be extended, as the result where it had 
been tried was a considerable economy. 
GENERAL Sir F. FITZWYGRAM 
(Hants, Fareham) said, that with regard to 
the feeding of horses, the system in the 
Army was to give the animals the 
smallest possible-portion of corn and the 
highest possible portion of hay that 
would keep them in condition. The 
allowance was 10 lbs. of corn and 12 
lbs. of hay. In the best training and 


hunting stables horses were allowed 
as much corn as they liked, which 
was generally 15 lbs. of corn and 


4ibs. of hay per day. As hay was likely 
to be deur this year, it would be a good 
change if the Secretary of State ordered 
a supply of l4lbs. of corn and 4lbs. of 
hay for the horses. With regard to the 
question of the meat supply, it had been 
said that the best parts of the meat were 
reserved for the officers. If that were 
so, it was not the fault of the contractors, 
but the fault of the responsible officer. 
The contractor knew the amount of meat 
required, and he brought a whole ox, 
or the side of an ox, a whole sheep, or 
the side of a sheep, as the case might be, 
which gave about 40lbs. more meat than 
was needed. The Orderly Officer was 
generally in a hurry ; the contractor had 
two men with him, one began to cut the 
fore part, and the other the hind part, 
leaving about 40 or 5Olbs. of the middle, 
or best part of the animal, to be carried 
away by the contractor. There was now 
a school at Aldershot for the instruction 
of officers and quartermasters in matters 
connected with the feeding of the men, 
and if attention were directed to putting 
a stop to the practice to which he had 
referred, there would not in the future 
be any complaint that the soldiers did 
not get their fair share of the best part 
of the joints. He also thought that it 
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would be a great advantage to the troops 
if the Secretary of State took the supply- 
ing of groceries into his own hands, in- 
stead of leaving it to contractors. He 
had noticed that in some regiments the 
men looked in good condition, while in 
other regiments they seemed to be under- 
fed, and he ascribed the difference in the 
appearance of the men to the manner in 
which their food supplies were attended 


to. 


Mr. J. W. SIDEBOTHAM (Che- 
shire, Hyde) said, that he had received 
a letter from a correspondent, who com- 
plained that a regiment that had been sent 
down to Bedford for musketry practice 
was supplied with blankets which were 
so filthy and covered with vermin that 
the men refused them. He hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
inquiries into the matter, and administer 
a reprimand to the officer responsible 
for such a scandalous state of things. 


GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) agreed that if the Secretary 
of State supplied groceries to the troops 
a great improvement in the rations of the 
soldiers would result. With regard to 
the cooking of the rations, he did not 
find, on inquiry, that young officers at 
Sandhurst were trained in the inspection 
of meat and other food supplies. It 
depended entirely on the opinion of the 
officers as to whether the supplies were 
good or bad, and, of course, if the 
officers had not the requisite knowledge 
and experience, they were likely to pass 
things that were not good. Cooking 
was also a matter of great importance, 
and he would suggest that a large num- 
ber of men in each regiment should be 
trained in cooking, in order to be ready 
for emergencies in the time of war. The 
Commission which had been appointed 
by his right hon. Friend the late Secre- 
tary of State for War, to inquire into the 
subject of rations, had recommended that 
the loaf of bread, instead of being cut 
into four pieces, should be divided only 
into two. He thought, however, that 
each soldier should have his loaf baked 
separately. That would mean an in- 
crease in the cost; but it would also 
mean less waste, more material, and the 
bread keeping in better condition. He 
would also urge that the soldier should 
be provided with full rations by the 
State. 
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*Mr. WOODALL said that, with 
regard to the statement of the hon. 
Member for Hyde, he could only say 
that it was surprising. If the hon. 
Member would furnish him with the 
particulars he would have a most search- 
ing investigation into the matter. He 
could assure hon. Members the character 
of the meat supplied to our troops had 
received, and was still receiving, the 
most careful attention from the Military 
Authorities. He was surprised to hear 
it even suggested that the contracts were 
for second-class meat. The contractors 
were required to give assurances that 
the supply of meat for the troops was of 
a high quality. 

CotoneEL NOLAN: What are the 
words used in the advertisements—* first 
class ” or “ choice ” ? 

*Mr. WOODALL said, he was not 
specifically familiar with the details of 
contracts, but he would be glad to 
furnish the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
with the information he asked for. 
After steady and increasing trials, the 
opinion of those most competent to speak 
on the subject was much more favourable 
in regard to the quality of refrigerated 
meat than that of the hon. Member for 
Preston. The contracts for refrigerated 
meat extended only over a period of 
eight months in the year, and they did 
not apply to more than 60 per cent. of 
the supply, as 40 per cent. must be fresh 
English meat. The meat was as nu- 
tritious, and as satisfactory in every 
respect as could be desired; and the 
War Office in using it were only pur- 
suing the same course as other large 
Institutions throughout the country. 
Great attention had been given to cooking 
in recent years, and better apparatus had 
been provided and instruction given, 
with the result that, on all bands, there 
was testimony that not only was the 
food of better quality than it used to be, 
but that it was better cooked. There 
was a class at Aldershot for the instruc- 
tion of officers and others in matters 
appertaining to the supply of food. 
Quartermasters, he might point out, were 
not able, though the contrary had been 
suggested, to select from the food sup- 
plied tit-bits for themselves. The orders 
of the Quartermaster Geueral prevented 
this. With respect to forage, the Mili- 
tary Authorities, in common with other 
people, had experienced some difficulty 
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in obtaining hay this season. The con- 
tractors, however, had been enabled to 
fulfil their obligations with an allowance 
of about 20 per cent. on the price 
originally agreed upon. But whilst the 
War Office had had to pay a higher 
price for hay they had profited by the 
lower price of oats. Complaint had 
been made that recruits were likely to 
be deceived by the promises held out in 
recruiting advertisements. There was, 
he believed, no danger now of any de- 
ception, because the recruiting advertise- 
ments had been severely revised, and no 
recruit could suppose that he had been 
promised anything more than was provided, 
There was nothing connected with enlist- 
ment which received more attention than 
the question of the general food and 
treatment of the common soldier, and he 
believed the result was satisfactory to 
the Army generally. He thought the 
Committee would agree with him in that 
opinion. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, he did . not want to 
occupy the time of the Committee ; 
but he thought the Financial Secre- 
tary should state how it was that 
no less than 60 per cent. of the meat 
consumed in the Army was frozen meat, 
and the remaining 40 per cent. frequently 
consisted of imported cattle. ‘The forage 
consisted of foreign oats ; and compressed 
hay and straw, now that it was a little 
dearer in this country, came from abroad. 
Therefore, when the British taxpayer 
voted over £2,500,000 for food and forage 
for the Army, three-fourths of the articles 
came from abroad. He considered such 
a thing was scandalous. If bought in 
large quantities—as it necessarily must 
be—English meat could be purchased as 
cheaply as frozen mutton. He wished 
some pressure could be brought to bear 
upon those responsible for the present 
state of matters. With regard to forage, 
he certainly thought they should have 
the supplies, as far as possible, from this 
country. But, as a matter of fact, the 
supplies appeared to be provided from 
abroad. He only wished to bring these 
matters before the Committee and the 
country. They were questions that, in his 
opinion, required attention. 

*Mr. WOODALL said that, as far as 
possible, of course, the Government had 
been glad to avail itself of home-grown 
produce; but the hon. Member seemed to 
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forget that this country was incapable of 
producing more than half the food re- 
quired for its sustenance. Large powers, 
however, were now given to officers to 
make their orders locally and indepen- 
dently; and, in the exercise of those 
powers, the General Officer at Aldershot 
had been able to make his own purchases 
of hay and oats, as far as possible, from 
the farmers round about. That policy had 
been largely extended during the last few 
years. 

CoLoneL NOLAN said, on the general 
question, he should like to know how the 
officers and private soldiers liked this 
foreign meat ? It had occasionally been 
tried in the Dining Room of the House, 
and there was an impression that it was 
not up to the English standard. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he would 
move a reduction of the Vote by £1,000, 
as a protest against the system of feed- 
ing the soldiers with meat 60 per cent. 
of which was refrigerated—meat which 
hon. Members would not eat themselves 
—a system which was unjust to the 


English producer as well as to the 
soldier. Seeing that he only had three- 


quarters of a pound of meat a day, the 
soldier should have the best article which 
could be procured for him, and not be 
supplied with frozen meat. He was 
told that the odd 40 per cent. of the 
fresh meat supplied was not English, but 
Spanish ; and he did not see why some 
preference should not be given to 
English beef, and so confer some benefit 
on the English producer. The English 
farmer was not so prosperous that he 
could afford to dispense with such aid as 
this would give him. He begged to 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £2,621,400, 
be granted for the said Service.”—( Mr. 
Hanbury.) 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he could not agree either with the 
doctrine or the conclusion of the hon. 
Gentleman who had moved this reduction. 
It was not attempted to give the soldier 
anything extravagant or beyond the 
ordinary character of the food of the 
masses of the people. He said a certain 
proportion of refrigerated meat was a 
perfectly legitimate food. No com- 
plaints were made ; and the soldiers, so 
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far as he was aware, were perfectly 
satisfied. Enormous attention - was 
given to the cooking of the meat, and 
the soldier got twice the enjoyment and 
twice the sustenance out of his ration 
now that he did half-a-dozeu years ago. 
If the soldiers were canvassed he be- 
lieved no complaint would be lodged as 
to their food, but that surprise would be 
expressed at the goodness of the rations 
they received. It was all very well for 
the hon. Member to say soldiers must 
have this and must have that without 
any regard to the large cost which would 
be imposed on the taxpayers. But if 
the men were canvassed, he thought it 
would be found, as he said, that they 
had no reason to complain, and that they 
did not complain. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, he thought upon this question 
his hon. Friead had gone too far in his 
remarks about the character of the meat 
supplied. He should be sorry to have 
it go forth that their soldiers were fed 
with inferior meat. A question had been 
raised with regard to whether there was 
a shrinkage in cooking in the case of 
refrigerated meat. If there was a 
shrinkage, and the soldier received less in 
weight than he ought, then the country 
would not be carrying out their bargain 
with him. But he believed the right hon. 
Gentleman was in a position to tell the 
Committee that that was not so, and that 
in refrigerated meat the soldier received 
the full amount to which he was entitled. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Hear, hear ! 

Mr. BRODRICK said, yes ; they 
were, he understood, receiving their fair 
amount at the present time. Then there 
was the question of refrigerated meat. 
The whole Army ought to be fed on this 
meat. He agreed that if the supplies 
for the Army could be procured of 
English farmers at the same price as was 
paid for foreign meat, they should have 
the preference; but that was not an easy 
matter to arrange, and he was satisfied 
that the frozen meat was good, and gave 
satisfaction to the soldiers. The hon. 
Member for Basingstoke said that all 
the supplies could be got in England—so 
he understood him to say. That was not 
the case, and he could only repeat what 
he had said already on that point. He 
hoped the Committee would support the 
Government, not because he wished to 
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see an extension of the system of buying 
abroad, but because he thought the best 
supplies ought to be got. The country 
could not afford to spend £400,000 or 
£500,000 a year more in buying at home, 
though, if all things were equal, the home 
producer should have the advantage. 
GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, probably the Secretary 
of State for War would be able to tell 
the Committee the difference in cost be- 
tween home-grown meat and refrigerated 
meat. He thought if it would not 
increase the cost largely, the money 
ought to be spent among their own 
ople. 

*"Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, he had only one or two 
remarks to make. He had heard the 
expression “buying abroad” made use of 
by the Secretary for War and other 
Members. He wanted to know where 
the meat came from. Did it come from 
Her Majesty’s Colonies? He wished 
to know whether, although the word 
“foreign ” had been used with regard to 
the frozen meat, it came from the British 
Colonies ? If it came from the Colonies 
that expression ought not to be used. If 
it did not come from the Colonies—if it 
came from South America, for 
stance 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It comes generally from Australia. 


*Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he regarded 





buying from Her Majesty’s subjects, in | 


whatever part of the world they resided, 


as very different from buying abroad. In | 


his judgment, Her Majesty’s subjects 
ought to have the first pull. His vote 
would depend very much upon the ques- 
tion of where these supplies were drawn 
from, and he must protest against the 
indiscriminate manner in 
plies from abroad were spoken of in the 
same breath as supplies from portions of 
the British Empire ; and he confessed he 
regarded the general tone in whieh this 
matter had been treated, both by the 
Government and his hon. Friend near 
him (Mr. Brodrick), as affording occasion 
for vigilance upon the part of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Prestou would not divide the 
Committee, because it would be unfortu- 
nate if it were to go out to the country 
that there was any considerable body of 


Mr. Brodrick 
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Members of the House who thought the 
British soldier was not properly fed, 
There was no ground whatever for the 
suggestion, and the soldiers were quite 
contented with their food. Complaint 
had been made of the foreign meat, and 
of its failure to satisfy, in the House ; but 
the fact was, that if the hon. Gentleman 
who made that complaint was in the 
habit of having his household supplied 
with British meat, he had had the same 
quality of foreign meat supplied under 
that name over and over again. He 
would repeat that there was no ground 
for complaint, and that the Motion ought 
not to be pressed. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, when the Frout Benches fell 
out honest men got their own— 
| [Laughter ]—well, he need hardly indicate 

the converse — that when the Front 
| Benches agreed, Tommy Atkins was in 
great danger. Instead of the British 
soldier having the roast beef of 
Old England, he bad the frozen beef 
of old South America or old Spain. 
As the occupants of the Front 
Benches were so enamoured of frozen 
meat, would they pledge themselves to 
\live on it for the rest of their lives ? 
Would they undertake to give it to 
|their servants? [Cries of “Divide!”] 
They kuew perfectly well they would do 
nothing of the sort. They. were told 
that the cooking was very good—so he 
understood from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. That, he supposed, was one of the 
reasons why the frozen meat was endured 
by the soldier. The goodness of the 
cookery concealed the badness of the 
meat. Another argument, to which 
| he would direct special attention, was 
that this frozen meat was produced 
on a labour-sweating principle, and by 
using it they were encouraging that 
| system. He objected also to the sup- 
| plies of hay and straw from abroad. 
| These were reasons why they should, 

he thought, agree to the reduction. 


CommanpErR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) did not dispute the fact that 
refrigerated meat was good, but he 
thought they might well protest against 
large purchases of meat outside the 
United Kingdom that was intended for 
the Army in chief ; and in that sense, if 
his hon. Friend went to a Division, he 
would divide with him. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 31 ; 
Noes 141.—(Division List, No. 304.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £790,600, be 
nted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Clothing Establishments and Services, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1894.” 


*Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
moved the reduction of the Vote for the 
purpose of calling attention to the 
absence of any Regulation regarding the 
wearing of distinctive uniforms for 
advertising and other purposes in the 
streets. With the permission of the 
Committee he would refer to a letter 
recently addressed to the editor of 7'he 
Armyand Navy Gazette by an Australian 
who had noticed with astonishment the 
wearing of Army uniforms in the streets. 
This gentleman asked if there was no 
person connected with the Army who had 
influence and energy enough to crush 
out the insult offered to the British 
Army by peripatetic advertisers. He 
said— 

“Every day in the Strand may be seen 
gangs of scarecrows wearing British Infantry 
uniforms,” 
and he ended his letter by thanking God 
he was not an Englishman. He (Mr. 
Brookfield) believed that this matter had 
been brought to the personal attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman felt some 
sympathy with the grievance of which 
he (Mr. Brookfield) complained. Though 
in the matter of advertising he thought 
this had been carried to the greatest 
length, it was not at all confined to that 
particular form. He _ himself once 
attended a meeting at Macclesfield 
where there was a band performing, 
which was attired completely in the uni- 
form of a most distinguished regiment, the 
17th Lancers. As this was such a dis- 
tinctive dress, he thought the offence 
was rather increased. There they 
were wearing the peculiar button with 
the inscription “death or glory,” the 
white facings, cap lines, and so on, and 
they wore it for no other reason than 
because they thought it was a handsome 
dress, and that it was amusing to wear it. 
This was not fair to the soldier, who was 
told on joining the Service that it was 
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an honour to wear this particular dress, 
He would give one still more remarkable 
instance, which might strike the imagina- 
tion of the Committee, and that was 
the case of a convict recently executed, 
a murderer of the name of Deeming. 
This person, in the course of his career 
of crime, used to wear the full uniform of 
an officer in the Indian Army, and though 
it imposed on very few persons indeed, 
the fact remained that there was no 
remedy whatever for this insult and 
outrage which was perpetuated at the 
present moment by the figure of Deem- 
ing being exhibited in the Chamber of 
Horrors dressed in this brilliant uniform, 
to which he had not the smallest right or 
title. The right hon. Gentleman, when 
such matters had been brought to his 
notice, had generally contented himself 
with saying he believed the evil was 
confined to what he called “ travesties ” 
of uniform. He did not see that that 
made any material difference. Regi- 
ments and soldiers ought to be protected 
by the right hon. Gentleman from 
travesties being made of the dress they 
were taught to respect. The right hon. 
Gentleman said it was impossible to do 
anything, and asked what they would 
have him do. [“ Hear, hear!”] An 
hon. Gentleman below the Gangway 
cheered that, and he (Mr. Brooktield) 
might answer he would have the right 
hon. Gentleman do what was done in 
every other European country ; and what 
was so exasperating in the matter was 
that the right hon. Gentleman, when his 
attention was called to it, seemed to join 
in the wonderment expressed at such a 
thing being allowed; but it never seemed 
to occur to him that he was primarily 
responsible for letting it goon. Some 
time ago the right hon. Gentleman 
supplied him (Mr. Brookfield) with 
a Return obtained from the _ military 
attachés at Foreign Courts as to the 
Regulations in force in these foreign 
countries to restrict the wearing of 
military and naval uniforms. He would 
inform the Committee that the offence 
in Austro-Hungary was punished by the 
Penal Code with a fine of £5. In France, 
on the other hand, the punishment was 
from six months’ to two years’ imprison- 
ment without the option of a fine. In 
Germany the punishment was six weeks’ 
imprisonment, or a fine of £7 10s. In 
Italy the punishment was six weeks’ 
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imprisonment, or fines ranging from £2 
to £40. And there were also in all 
these countries punishments provided for 
another class of offence that was very 
common, and that was the improper 
assumption of military titles. This 
country stood alone in this, as in so 
many other matters, in persisting in 
what involved the greatest injustice to 
all military men. He ventured to sub- 
mit to the right hon. Gentleman that he 
should follow the example of these other 
countries and should, at all events, make 
it an offence, punishable by a fine, for a 
person to wear the distinctive dress of 
any regiment in the Service if he was 
not entitled so to do. The right hon. 
Gentleman might not only make it a 
punishable offence, but he might make 
it almost impossible for those who were 
not soldiers to obtain clothing of this 
kind. The simplest plan would be to 
make it an offence either to buy, or to 
sell, or to make unauthorised uniforms. 
It appeared to him that this plan might 
also be adopted. First, to provide Regu- 
lations under which all uniform articles, 
without distinction, should be given in to 
store at the end of a man’s service 
with the colours. In the second place, 
if the uniform became a man’s own 
property, let the State or the regiment 
buy it from him, instead of allowing 
him to go to a pawnbroker or a 
marine-store dealer by whom he was in- 
variably cheated. The only other plan 
was to keep the uniform in store to be 
issued occasionally for fatigue purposes ; 
then if they had to sell it, then let them 
make it unrecognisable by the simple 
process of cutting off the buttons and 
throwing the whole thing into a dyer’s 


vat and making it black instead of 
scarlet. ‘That, at least, was a practical 


way of preventing the evil of which he 
complained. Whilst on this subject he 
might say he thought one sure way of 
making the uniform of the soldier more 
respected in the streets and elsewhere (as 
it certainly was not at the present 
moment) would be for commissioned 
officers to wear their uniforms more con- 
stantly than they did now. The Regu- 
lations, Section 12, paragraph 5, left to 
the discretion of the General Officer 
commanding the district the dispensing 
with uniform for purposes of recrea- 
tion. That discretion seemed to him to 


be invariably exercised in one direction. 
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He also thought that an example might 
be set to the rest of the Army if the dis- 
tinguished officers at headquarters and 
the Horse Guards would wear uni- 
form more often. He should move the 
reduction of ‘the Vote, but he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
announce to them that he would en- 
deavour to provide some remedy for the 
evil of which he complained, and whieh 
he was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
must regret, in common with every well- 
wisher of the Army. He therefore would 
move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That a sum, pot exceeding £789,600, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 
Brookfield.) 


Cotoner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) did not wish to take up much 
of the time of the Committee, as he con- 
sidered it was rather a disgraceful ques- 
tion, that of wearing the uniform of the 
Services about the streets for advertising 
purposes. He had understood there had 
been some Order issued on the subject, 
but he was afraid he was mistaken. He 
confessed it was very disagreeable—to 
officers especially—to see these men 
walking about in various conditions of 
misery, and with the small remnant of 
respectability in the shape of Her 
Majesty's uniform in shreds and tatters. 
Still, he confessed that it must bea 
difficult matter for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to deal with, and it was hardly 
fair to find fault with the existing 
custom if one was not prepared to sug- 
gest a remedy. One thing he would 
suggest was this: Though he could not 
think it would be possible to dye the 
various uniforms all black, he thought 
perhaps some Regulation might be made 
whereby the buttons, facings, and collars 
of the various uniforms should be cut off. 
Perhaps the new Director General of 
Clothing might be able to make a better 
suggestion than that, though he fancied 
it would have the effect of so destroying 
the uniform that they would not have 
the disagreeable sight they so often met 
with now. Another question he wished 
to bring forward had reference to regi- 
mental badges, upon which he asked a 
question some time ago. The question 
related to the right of soldiers to wear 
national badges on national days. A 
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notice had been issued giving Command- 
ing Officers discretion to allow soldiers 
to wear the rose, the thistle, the leek, or 
the shamrock. He was afraid that 
would lead to disagreeable results and 
bad feeling in large garrison towns, as some 
Commanding Officers might be willing 
to give the permission and others might 
not, and he would suggest that the dis- 
cretion be left with the General Officer 
commanding in the garrison, as that 
would insure uniformity, and would get 
rid of any disagreeable feeling there 
might otherwise be. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) thought the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, and the hon. Member who 
brought this grievance forward, must be 
members of a particularly ‘sensitive regi- 
ment if, as officers, they could. not bear 
to see the old regimental coats upon the 
backs of sandwich men. If he under- 
stood the effect of their grievance they 
must have a very slight sense of humour 
in their composition. But what he would 
point out in reference to this particular 
part of the subject was that they had not 
shown them any way by which they could 
prevent old regimentals being manufac- 
tured for the purpose. They might prevent 
the sale of old regimentals to the parties 
who wished to provide sandwich men 
with such uniforms, but he did not see 
how they were to prevent the manufac- 
ture of old regimentals. To cut off the 
buttons, facings, and collars, and to dye 
them all black, would be to deprive the 
old regimentals of all value and prevent 
some old soldiers who did a good busi- 
ness in old regimentals from earning an 
honest penny. What he wanted to point 
out to hon. and gallant Gentlemen 
opposite was that they had not taken 
half a white glove view of the matter. 
If they wanted to protect British officers 
from this degradation they must request 
the War Office to extend its wgis all over 
the wilds of South Africa, of Australia, 
and even over South America. He 
could not speak with regard to the bush- 
men of Australia, but he could speak 
for South Africa, and he could assure 
hon. and gallant Gentlemen they could 
not go anywhere in South Africa without 
seeing the natives dressed up in our old 
cast-offs. He had seen dozens and 
scores of them standing about with 
scarlet uniforms clothing the upper half, 
and thei: understandings without any 
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clothing whatever. He could conceive 
nothing more ridiculous than to object to 
this, or more likely to bring the scarlet 
coats of the British Infantry soldier 
into contempt. He thought it was hardly 
worth the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
while to waste the time of the Committee 
upon this subject. To speak of it as 
likely to increase the energy of the War 
Office was ridiculous. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
said, this was not a very large question, 
and he should not have any difficulty in 
answering the hon, and gallant Gentle- 
man. He (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
went about a good deal himself, and he 
was bound to say that the evil, if evil 
there was, did not assume the proportions 
attributed to it. On one occasion, of 
which he had personal knowledge, the 
uniform worn was not that of the Regular 
Army, but that of a Volunteer. He 
agreed with the hon. and gallantGentleman 
that it was degrading to the Service to have 
the uniform of any branch of the Army 
used in this way—it was certainly un- 
pleasant and vulgar. But how were they 
to prevent it? The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman referred them to France and 
Germany, and the punishment inflicted 
there. Did he really think that they 
in this country could introduce a Bill, 
and pass it here ¢ 

Mr. BROOKFIELD: Certainly. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said, “Certainly.” He (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) would be very glad tosee him 
bring in sucha Bill. He had, therefore, the 
cure for anything that was wrong in his 
own hand, and perhaps he would set it 
forth that the House might deal with it. 
He (Mr. Campbell-Banuerman) did not 
feel that he would be justified in inter- 
fering. Then it was said that they 
should issue a new Regulation. What 
happened at present was that when a 
man left the Colours his uniform became 
the property of the State. The first 
thing done to it was that the distinctive 
marks were taken off it, and then it was 
disposed of; but under a new ar.ange- 
ment it was probable that the uniform 
would be the property of the soldier—at 
all events, it would be disposed of to the 
benefit of the soldier and not given to 
any clothes-dealer. In that case a’so 
attention woald be given to the disap- 
pearance of distinctive marks. Further 
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than that, he did not know how any- 
thing was to be done. As he had said, 
it was an unpleasant thing to have such 
uniforms worn in the manner described, 
but there was only a certain length to 
which they could go in this country in 
the matter of interfering with the liberty 
of action of the individual. He did not 
see any advantage that would be gained 
by adopting the suggestion of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. 

Mr. HANBURY rose 

THe CHAIRMAN: Is this on the 
same point ? 

Mr. HANBURY : 

int, Sir. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order! 

Mr. HANBURY thought his hon. 
Friend was entitled to thanks for the 
way in which he had brought forward 
that which, so far as regarded the honour 
of the British uniform, was of great im- 
portance. 





On the same 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. HANBURY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had complained of the way in which 
the British uniform was allowed to be 
worn by sandwich men and others in 
the United Kingdom, by which means 
it was exposed to ridicule and contumely. 
Various foreign countries had attached 
severe penalties to the degradation of the 
national uniform; and although he did 
not think that this country would ever 
go that length, there could be no doubt 
that the matier was very important and 
worthy of serious attention. But he 
would remark to the Secretary of Sate 
for War that we had in this country a 
check upon that abuse which existed in 
no other country, because all these uni- 
forms were sold practically to one con- 
tractor and under a most peculiar form of 
contract, which showed the unbusiness- 
like character of a great deal that was 
done in the War Office. It was a fact, 
which was almost incredible, that every 
three years, in the month of March, all 
the disused clothing of the British Army, 
a great deal of which at the time had not 
been actually made—perhaps it was not 
even cloth—was for three years ahead 
put up to auction and bid for by a ring of 
Jew merchants. No fewer than 250,000 
articles were sold in one year—articles 
coming from the United Kingdom, from 
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abroad, and from the Colonies—for a 
mere song. He believed there were only 
two conditions attached to the sale of 
disused -clothing—firstly, that it should 
not be allowed to be soldin England. It 
might go to the Colonies. It might be 
sold to the bushmen, and he saw no ob- 
jection to that. If the bushman liked to 
swagger about in it, and if it increased 
his sense of importance, well and good, 
but the Regulations ought to be more 
stringent than they were. He had seen 
British—at places like Havre—bandsmen 
and circus employés dressed in the red 
tunic of the British Infantry, and he con- 
sidered it a scandal. The limitation in 
the Rules as they at present stood was 
not sufficient, and he hoped the hon. 
Member who had charge of the contracts 
would put a stop to the existing system. 
If the clothing, some of which was un- 
used, having been issued to officers’ 
servants, cooks, and so on, was sold in 
smaller lots in different parts of the country 
there would be more people to bid for 
it, and hetter prices would be realised. 
It might be sold to the shoddy mills and 
put to uses of that kind. The second 
limitation attached to the purchase of 
the old uniforms was that all the buttons 
and distinctive marks should be taken off. 
But this Regulation was not complied 
with, for he himself had bought old Army 
overcoats for charitable purposes, and 
had found the buttons and regimental 
marks still upon them. Though in these 
matters they should not punish the 
people who bought and wore the 
uniforms —as was done in foreign 
countries — still, some closer control 
should be exercised over the contractor. 
With regard to the ridiculously low 
prices at which these articles were sold, 
he found that Messrs. Moore, of Lauder- 
dale Buildings, Aldersgate, advertised 
ordinary scarlet tunics for use by coolies 
and other native labourers at 1s. apiece, 
and the * very best selection” at 1s. 3d. 
apiece. Blue cloth overcoats were 
quoted at 3s. 1ld., and grey cloth over- 
coats, lined, with capes, at 5s. 1ld.— 
“very best selection” 7s. lld. This 
showed the small price the original con- 
tractor gave for the goods when, after 
passing through the hands of several 
middlemen, the articles could be sold at 
these low rates. Something had been 
said about this disused clothing becoming 
the property of the soldier himself. That 
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would, to a certain extent, do away with 
the scandal he had mentioned. At the 
beginning of the Session he understood 
the matter had been definitely settled 
by the late Secretary of State for 
War, but only an hour ago the 
present Secretary of State for War 
told them that no decision had bean 
arrived at. After all this incubation he 
should have thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have been able to give 
them some official information. He 
should have thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could have made up his mind on 
such a simple point in a few hours. 
He was bound to say that, if only 
to avoid the scandals to which he 
had alluded the Secretary of State 
for War might have settled the 
matter long ago. With regard to the 
sea-kit and Indian clothing of the troops, 
he had some suspicion that, though there 
were a great many grievances connected 
with the clothing of the British soldier 
at home, the only concession which 
would be made would be in connection 
with the Khaki uniforms, for the reason 
that the burden would fall not upon the 
British taxpayer, but on our Indian 
fellow-subjects. [“Oh, oh!”] “Oh, 
oh!” said an hon. Member, but no one 
would deny that if a concession were to 
be made to the soldier in regard to his 
sea-kit and Indian clothing, the Indian 
and not the British taxpayer would 
suffer. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he desired 
to deny that either on one side of the 
House or the other was there a wish to 
gain any advantage for this country at 
the expense of the Indian taxpayer. 

Mr. HANBURY said, his statement 
was that the two concessions made would 
fall upon the Indian taxpayer, and he 
desired to see a similar burden borne by the 
British taxpayer. He now wished to 
eall attention to another point, about 
which he confessed he did not feel much 
certainty, as the information which had 
reached him was somewhat contradictory. 
He was informed that recruits were very 
often obliged to find considerable sums 
of money out of their own pockets to re- 
place clothing worn out, on account of 
the extra amount of work and drill that 
fell to the lot of recruits. He should 
like some definite information on this 
point. The subject of advertisements he 
had referred to on a previous Vote. It 
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was announced in the ordinary adver- 
tisements that the man who joined the 
Army was to be well fed. The recruit 
was also informed that he would be well 
clothed, which would be naturally under- 
stood to mean that there would be a free 
kit supplied. They knew, however, that 
a number of articles of clothing had to be 
paid for by the men themselves, and he 
desired to see that fact set out in the 
advertisements. Probably these matters 
had been already dealt with, but subjects 
had been overlooked before, and he 
wanted to make sure that at any rate 
these things sbould be thoroughly im- 
pressed on the mind of the Secretary of 
State for War. The next point on which 
he wished to make a few observations was 
as to the reserves of clothing. Looking 
at the Appropriation Account, he found 
that the reserves fell off to the extent of 
20 per cent. in 1891-2. He was sorry 
to see that, because one thing which struck 
him very forcibly was that our reserves 
of clothing for an emergency were very 
small indeed. We had a reserve of 
ordinary clothing for 50,000 men, and of 
hot climate clothing for 30,000 men. 
This was a very small amount, having 
regard to the fact that the Reserves 
now amounted to 76,000 men. 
They knew, as a matter of fact, the 
Pimlico Clothing Establishment would 
not be ready to meet an emergency if it 
arose. He was one of those who had 
always objected to the Pimlico system, 
He had always thought that it would be 
better to adopt the Continental system, 
under which the clothing was made up by 
the regiments or battalions themselves— 
a system which had been in vogue with 
our own Cavalry. The clothing for the 





Infantry was sent down from Pimlico in 
assorted sizes, and instead of the uniform 
being made to fit the soldier the soldier 
was made to fit the uniform. That was 
a ridiculous system, and a very costly 
one, becafise the soldier grumbled when 
his clothes reached him, and great cost 
had to be incurred by the regiment in 
getting them made to fit. The one re- 
deeming feature had been that, as he had 
said, the Cavalry regiments were allowed 
to make up their clothing for themselves. 
But that was to be doneaway with. He 
did not know what reforming genius 
suggested this—whether it was the bril- 
liant idea of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member forthe Horncastle Division or 
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of the present Secretary of State for War. 
Whoever it was, he heartily congratu- 
lated him upon it, and he hoped the 
Cavalry soldier would glory in the new 
uniform. There was one important fact, 
however, that ought to be borne in mind. 
Our Army contained proportionately 
more married soldiers than any other 
Army in the world. Many of the wives 
of the soldiers were by no means in a 
prosperous condition, more especially 
those unfortunate women who had 
married soldiers without leave. In 
Prussia many of the soldiers’ wives did a 
great deal of the work of making and 
repairing uniforms, and up to the present 
time the wives of our soldiers had done 
a good deal in that direction. He 
thought it a thousand pities that such 
work should be taken away from them, 
and that all of it should be concentrated 
at the central depét in Pimlico. He had 
always contended that the Pimlico 
Establishment was a bad one, In the 
first place, it was situated in the worst 
possible spot in London. He believed 
that if the site were sold it would bring 
in a very large sum indeed to the British 
taxpayer, as it was in a more or less 
fashionable locality where building land 
was valuable. It was also in a neigh- 
bourhood where wages were exception- 
ally high. The uniform of the British 
Army cost at present something like 50 
per cent. more than the uniform of the 
German Army. Surely a uniform that 
was good enough for the German Army 
was good enough for us. The British 
uniform, besides being costly, was un- 
serviceable. If we were to go to war 
to-morrow he believed we should adopt a 
totally different uniform from that which 
our soldiers were wearing now. If the 
smokeless powder was to be adopted our 
present uniform would be about the worst 
we could possibly have, because it 
would be more visible than any other 
in Europe at the present moment. In 
order to show the difference in the cost 
he would compare our uniforms with 
those worn in the German Army. The 
Cavalry uniform in the English Army 
cost £4 18s., whilst the German Cavalry 
uniform cost £2 18s., or very nearly 50 
per cent. less. The English Infantry 
uniform cost £3 14s., whilst the German 
Infantry uniform cost £2 I1s., or about 
30 per cent. less. At the same time, the 


German uniform was required to last a 
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great deal longer than the British uni- 
form. He confessed that in the German 
Army the period the uniform was re- 
quired to last was something ridiculous, 
and he should be very sorry to ask our 
soldiers to wear their clothing for such a 
long time. Still, as a matter of fact, the 
German uniform did last a great deal 
longer than the British uniform. He 
felt bound to complain about an appoint- 
ment recently made at Pimlico. Once 
more a civilian with practically no know- 
ledge of the particular subject he had to 
deal with was placed at the head of the 
Army Clothing Establishment. He be- 
lieved this gentleman had been a most 
valuable public servant at the War 
Office, and he did not wish to depreciate 
his services as a War Office official ; but 
he contended that, distinguished public 
servant as he was, he could have no 
knowledge whatever of the Army 
Clothing Establishment at Pimlico. He 
very much regretted the appointment, 
and thought a great opportunity had 
been lost; but the mischief was now 
done, and he was not going to move a 
reduction in consequence. He had 
laid stress on the fact that there were 
very small reserves of clothing for 
the Line, whilst there was absolutely no 
reserve of clothing for the Reserve. If 
the Reserves were called out to-morrow 
we should have no uniforms to put on 
their backs. This was a soncewhat awk- 
ward state of things. There was one 
peculiar feature in connection with this 
matter about the Pimlico Faetory. In all 
the other factories in case of an emergency 
we could depend upon the men doing 
their work, because they were on the 
Establishment and entitled to pensions ; 
but if an emergency arose which would 
necessitate a large manufacture of cloth- 
ing, we should not be ig a similar position 
with regard to Pimlico, because at Pim- 
lico there was practically no Establish- 
ment, and very few of the men drew 
pensions. The result might very well 
be that at an important crisis a strike 
might take place at Pimlico, and we should 
either have to raise the wages consider- 
ably or do without the supply of clothing 
needed. The main point he had in view, 
however, in addressing the Committee 
was to call attention to the system of 
disposing of disused clothing, and he 
hoped that his hon, Friend opposite (Mr. 
Woo.lall) would do what he could to put 
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an end to a system which was certainly 
not advantageous to the British taxpayer, 
and which was unjust to the British 
soldier. 

*Mr. WOODALL said, his hon. Friend 
who had just sat down had so completely 
departed from the Amendment before the 
Committee that he might take it that 
the Committee was now discussing the 
Main Vote. His hon. Friend had 
travelled from China to Peru, and had 
dealt with a very large range of subjects. 
With reference to this disused clothing, 
it was, no doubt, impossible for the War 
Office under the present system to 
guard against the dangers of rings 
of contractors constituted for the pur- 
pose of making the objects of the 
sale realise less than they were 
worth. All he could say was that under 
the old system the worn-out clothing 
was offered for sale in the most public 
manner, and was disposed of under 
certain restrictive conditions for the 
highest tenders. It was quite true that 
sometimes good clothing was sold with 
the bad, but, on the other hand, the con- 
tractor got a great deal of clothing that 
was absolutely worthless. As to the 
great-coats which had particularly 
attracted the attention of his hon. Friend 
as having been sold very cheaply, they 
originally cost £1, and did not reach the 
hands of the contractor until they had 
been worn for five years. The ingenious 
contractor probably made one good 
garment out of a number of old ones. 
The War Office had, however, done some- 
thing to change all this. His hon. Friend 
thought it was strange that the Seeretary 
of State for War should have been so 
long in making up his mind as to the 
expediency of adopting a new system, 
but his hon. Friend knew perfectly well 
how a change of such importance 
involved many intricacies, besides neces- 
sitating the assent of the Treasury. He 
(Mr. Woodall) believed he was betraying 
no confidence when he said it had now 
been determined, as was recommended 
and advised in the first instance by the 


right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. E. | 
Stanhope), that the clothing of a soldier | 


should become his own property ; that he 
should have every opportunity of 


economising, and that at the conclusion 
of his term of service he should be at 
liberty to make such a sale of it either to 
his comrades or within the walls of thet 
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| barracks as was consistent with the 
| Regulations. 

*Mr. BROOKFIELD: Will he be 
able to sell it out of barracks ? 


*Mr. WOODALL said, he would not. 
| 
| 


As to the clothing used in India, the 
system used to be for a soldier on landing 
in India to bear the expense of an outfit 
of Indian clothing. A change had now 
been made, and at present the whole ex- 
pense of the necessary garments was 
borne by the Indian Government. As to 
fatigue clothing for the recruit, he 
thought the change he had just 
mentioned would meet the difficulty sug- 
gested by his hon. Friend. From the 
time a man was recruited he would 
become the owner of his uniform, and 
there would be every possible inducement 
to him to ecenomise his clothing. He 
would be able either to buy clothing from 
his comrades, or to use such portions of 
his own uniform as might not be quite 
fitted for parade. A very grave charge 
had been made with regard to the 
clothing of the Reserve. On that point 
also he was able to give his hon. Friend 
the fullest and most satisfactory informa- 
tion. He had been unable to follow his 
hon. Friend precisely in detail, but he 
could assure him that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanhope) fixed the 
quantity of clothing it was necessary to 
have in reserve, and that the Regulation 
laid down by the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been carefully carried out. He 
would repeat unreservedly that the Regu- 
lations laid down by the former Secretary 
of State for War had been carefully 
observed. The practice of manufacturing 
the articles from certain models at 
Pimlico, and then having the clothing 
adjusted by the regimental tailor, was a 
system which had been attended with 
very «lvantageous results. As to the ob- 
jections which had been raised against the 
selection of Pimlico as a site for the 
Clothing Factory, he could only say that 
| the responsibility did not attach to the 
present nor to any recent Government. 
But it must be admitted that they ex- 
perienced no difficulty in obtaining labour 
on fair and moderate terms. With 
regard to the recent appointment to the 
Directorship of the Clothing Factory at 
Pimlico, the Government were of opinion 
that, in view of the system which pre- 
vailed, and possessing, as they did, the 





admirable service of expert and practical 
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men, it was desirable to place at the 
head of that Department a man of ad- 
ministrative training and official ex- 
perience, enjoying the confidence of 
successive Secretaries of State. Such a 
man they had secured in Mr. Fleetwood 
Wilson. He did not think the Com- 
mittee would expect him to go into the 
comparison between the cost of the cloth- 
ing of an English soldier and that of a 
Continental soldier. They had to deal 
with a system that was in the strongest 
contrast with the Armies of the Con- 
tinent. Our Army had to be made attrac- 
tive in the matter of clothing as in other 
matters, and it was absolutely necessary, 
following upon that, that it should cost 
us a little more per man than was the 
case in other couutries with an entirely 
different system. A comparison might 
as well be made between the appearance 
of our workmen and the workmen of the 
Continent as between our soldiers and 
Continental soldiers in the matter of 
clothing. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE was not going 
to follow the hon. Member for Preston 
into the whole of the matters he had 
raised, but there were one or two points 
with which he should like to deal. With 
regard to the reserve of clothing, when he 
went to the War Office he felt that this 
was one of the first things they ought to 
deal with, so that they might have such 
a reserve of clothing as would enable the 
troops to take the field without any 
delay. He accordingly consulted with 
the Military Authorities and the Director 
of Clothing, and an agreement was 
arrived at by which they took into 
account not only the actual clothing in 
store, but that also which was in process 
of manufacture. They considered that 
the moment any apprehension arose of a 
war, that clothing in process of manu- 
facture could, in a very short period 
indeed, be actually converted into wear- 
ing clothing. They also took into con- 
sideration the actual resources of the 
country, and they laid down the absolute 
requirements of the Army as to what 
ought to be in store in order to enable 
the military forces of the country to take 
the field without delay. That quantity 
was laid down, and was maintained 
during the period he held Office, and he 
firmly believed if that store of clothing 
was constantly maintained in the same 
condition as heretofore, the difficulty as 


Mr. Woodall 
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to reserve of clothing would have been 
practically got over. As to the question 
of Pimlico, the hon, Member for Preston 
was very fond of attacking Pimlico. 
Hon. Members of that House had an 
opportunity of going to see the factory 
at Pimlico any day they pleased, and if 
they went there and examined for them- 
selves the method of manufacture carried 
on there, he should be surprised if they 
then endorsed the accusations made by 
the hon. Member for Preston. 

Mr. HANBURY : My complaint was 
as to the site 

Mr. E. STANHOPE declined to 
give way to the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Member had made many complaints 
of Pimlico as a whole, and he (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) was not going to be put aside 
by that statement. He asked hon, 
Members to go to Pimlico and judge for 
themselves, and when the hon. Member 
made his speech next Session they would 
have an opportunity of knowing what its 
merits were. As to the site of Pimlico, 
that was not a matter for which any 
recent Government could be blamed—if, 
indeed, there could be said to be any 
blame in the matter at all. As a matter 
of fact, Pimlico was one of the most con- 
venient sites in the world. The moment 
war was declared hundreds of tons of 
clothing could be sent away at once. 
Pimlico was within easy reach of all the 
Railway Stations, and within 48 hours 
all the requisite clothing could be de- 
spatched from there to its destination ; 
therefore, although there might be some 
disadvantages, on the whole the site of 
the factory was convenient and well 
chosen. As to the appointment recently 
made to the Directorship of the Army 
Clothing Establishment at Pimlico, he 
believed it was an admirable one, and 
one which was likely to lead to the 
advantage of the Publie Service. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, the point which commenced this 
controversy seemed to have been for- 
gotten—namely, the assertion that a 
great number of uniforms of our soldiers 
were to be found in this country and 
other countries under cireumstances which 
were by no means reputable or credit- 
able to our management of the Army. 
If that were true, it was a monstrous 
shame. He understood the Secretary of 
State for War to deny that these uni- 
forms were so sold, but the hon. Member 
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for Preston, inthe most detailed fashion, 
stated the circumstances under which 
they were sold, and which were not, as 
they understood, for the purpose of de- 
struction, but they were sold to certain 
contractors without avy limitation or 
condition against re-sale. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the condition 
attached was that red uniforms might not 
be sold in this country or India without 
the buttons being taken off. 

Mr. WADDY said, the limitations 
were of such « character that the con- 
tractors could immediately after advertise 
them for public sale in Houndsditch and 
elsewhere, and that was done as a matter 
of trade, as had been shown by the 
Circular read out by the hon. Member 


for Preston. It was perfectly clear 
that these uniforms ought net to be 


sold when they were in such a condition 
that they could be used for the pur- 
pose for which they were originally 
intended. They should be used so long 
as they could be reasonably used, and no 
longer, and then they should be sent 
down to the West Riding or some other 
place, where that instrument known by 
the uncanny name of the “devil” would 
tear them up in such a way that they 
could no longer be worn. 

*Mr. WOODALL said, he had already 
stated that important changes with regard 
to clothing were about to be brought into 
operation, and the War Office pledged 
themselves to look into this question, in 
order to guard against the abuses which 
had been brought forward. 

Mr. WADDY said, if that was to be 
done he was quite satisfied, and all that 
was necessary for him to say was that it 
ought to have been done long since. 
They ought to be grateful to the hon. 
Member for Preston for giving them 
information on many important points. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN desired to know 
what proportion of clothing was now 
made in Limerick? He expressed the 
fear that central establishments, such as 
Pimlico, would be likely to cut out pro- 
vincial establishments which employed a 
large amount of labour. Of course, as 
the clothing for the Army had to be 
manufactured rapidly it was necessary to 
keep up a central establishment; but 
they should not go to the other extreme, 
and concentrate everything in one Public 
Department, to the injury of private 

s. 
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*Mr. WOODALL said, that although 
it had been necessary to establish Govern- 
ment factories, the plan of the Govern- 
ment was to keep actively alive the out- 
side trade. He believed that of the Army 
clothing required, fully one-third in value 
was obtained from outside firms, and 
that among the many competing facto- 
ries which participated in that portion 
the factory at Limerick, which had always 
been held in the very highest regard, 
obtained a fair share. With respect to 
the employment of women, he thought 
the Committee would be pleased to know 
that 300,000 shirts annually required for 


the troops were made by the wives 
of soldiers, widows of soldiers, and 
pensioners. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES believed 


the old argument which had been used 
by the right hon. Gentleman, that it was 
necessary to have the uniforms attractive 
so as to make the Army popular, was 
unsound. Which did the right hon, 
Gentleman consider the more attractive 
of the two Services—the Army or the 
Navy? The Navy never had any 
difficulty in getting recruits, but there 
was constant difficulty in getting recruits 
for the Army. Therefore, if they had no 
difficulty whatever in getting men for the 
Navy whilst they had for the Army, it 
was a proof that the Navy was the more 
attractive Service of the two, as un- 
doubtedly it was. That was a sufficient 
answer to the argument that it was 
necessary to make the uniform attractive. 
But it was perfectly possible to make the 
uniform attractive, and at the same time 
a working uniform, which the present 
uniform of the soldier was not. The men 
in the Navy made their own clothes, and 
he could never understand why the 
soldiers, first of all, should not have a 
working uniform ; and, secondly, having 
so much less to do than sailors, why 
they should not make that working 
uniform themselves, and thus save a vast 
amount uf money to the country. He 
hoped they would not hear again the 
excuse for this lavish expenditure on 
clothing that it was necessary to make 
Tommy Atkins look beautiful in the 
eyes of the servant-maids. The sailor 
was just as popular as the soldier, 


although his uniform was much cheaper, 
and he made it himself, an example 
which the Army 


Authorities might 
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see followed by their branch of the 

Service. 

*Mr. BUTCHER remarked that when 
a soldier joined the Army he was given 
a uniform which he was told to keep 
clean. To do so he required certain 
materials, such as pipe clay and other 
things, every one of which he had 
to bay out of his own pocket. 
It might be said that this was a very 
small hardship ; but these small things | 
produced much discomfort to the soldier, | 
and ought to be abolished. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 


| 

| 

; ; - 

I promise to look into the matter referred | 
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to by the hon. Member for York. 
Question put, and negatived. | 
Original Question put, and agreed to. | 
| 


6. £114,400, Establishments for Mili- 
tary Education. 


Mr. HANBURY wished to bring 
before the notice of the Secretary of | 
State for War a statement which he had 
received from an officer of high reputa- 
tion in reference to the Artillery College. 
He was informed that the number of 
Artillery officers occupying posts in the 
different factories was becoming smaller 
and smaller, and that this College, with 
its highly paid staff costing £5,000 for 
the training of these officers, was now 
more or less unnecessary. During the 


last 26 years the average number of 
students who had annually obtained 
certificates was three ; and as the period 
of residence was two years, these students 
had cost £2,000 each to the country, and 
at present there were only five officers 
studying for these certificates. He would 
also like to know whether it was the faet 
that the posts in the manufacturing 
establishments, to train officers for which 
the College had been founded, were now 
open to civilians ? If that were so, then 
the need for the College was at an end. 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I admit that the Artillery College, which 
was established for the teaching of the 
higher Artillery studies, is an expensive 
institution, as the number of students is 
necessarily limited. I am quite sensible | 
of the fact that it can no longer be con- 
fined to Artillery officers, and accordingly, 
with the view of enlarging the field of | 
selection, not only for appointments in 
the Manufacturing Departments, but 
for appointments in the Inspection 


Mr. Gibson Bowles | 
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Department, I issued a new Regulation 
admitting members of other branches of 
the Service to the College on the condi- 
tion that before entrance they passed a 
test examination in order to show that 
they had sufficient knowledge of the 
scientific subjects to enable them to profit 
fully from the instruction given in the 
College. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN said, he knew the 
Artillery College well,as he had spent two 
years in it, and he insisted on its great 
usefulness. The small number of students 
was due to the fact that officers went 
there at a pretty advanced ago, between 30 
and 40 years, in order to equip themselves 
with the highest possible scientific attain- 
ments. Artillery was not like Cavalry 
—all dash—or like Infantry, in which 
the chief qualities required were zeal 
The Artillery required 


by science. The point, therefore, was 
whether they would grudge those couple 
of thousands of pounds a year when 
they had in return for the expenditure 
a few Artillery officers of the highest 
scientific attainments in every brigade ? 
Another reason why the students in the 
College were few was that th: officers 
who passed through it were badly re- 
warded. He thought an inducement 
should be held out to officers to go through 
the College by rewarding those who 
passed through it ereditably with good 
appointments. He thought the Secretary 
of State for War should pause before 
he opened the Artillery College to In- 


fantry officers, because it would mean ~ 


an entire change in the course of study. 
*Sirn A. HAYTER (Walsall) said, he 
desired to call attention to certain defects 
in the system of education pursued at 
Sandhurst—defeets which all visitors 
agreed were very serious. He was sure 
it would be a surprise to Members to be 
told that the hours of study per diem at 
Sandhurst were only a little over four in 
summer, and less in the winter. There 
were no lectures on Saturdays, with the 
result that a great many of the students 
left the College from Saturday to Monday, 
not much to their own advantage, and 
certainly to the great expense of their 


parents. Some of the studies were en- 


tirely useless—such as military law and 
musketry, which had to be gone through 
again when the student joined his regi- 
ment. The study of tactics ought to be 
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carried very much further, or abandoned 
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altogether. It was proposed that there 
should be a better system of teaching 
military history and geography, both of, 
which subjects were extremely useful. 
In the entrance examination at Sand- 
hurst no fewer than 2,000 marks were 
given for French and German, and in 
the Vote under discussion provision was 


made for rewards for proficiency in 
foreign langnages. Yet in the whole 


course at Sandhurst there was not the 
slightest inducement held out to continue 
those studies, which would be of the 
utmost value later on. It was a mis- 
chievous policy to induce young men to 
learn French and German before they 
entered Sandhurst, and afterwards to give 
them no opportunity of prosecuting the 
study of those languages. The expense 
which «a cadet was forced to ineur for 
uniform ought to be reduced. He was 
obliged to provide himself with four 
uniforms. ‘The mess jacket might be 
abolished with advantage, and the tunic 
worn at mess instead. The helmet, 
which was very expensive and hardly 
ever used, might also be done away with. 
He hoped he had made out such a case 
as would induce his right hon. Friend 
to look into it, with a view to reducing 
the expenses at Sandhurst, which were 
very heavy on poor officers, and im- 
proving the system of education, which 
at that critical period of his career every 
young officer so much required. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am obliged to my hon. Friend for 
having made this statement, for it shows 
that when I induced him to serve on the 
Board of Visitors I had got hold of the 
right man. I think that the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Visitors are 
very sensible. I cannot, however, at 
this moment say that they can be 
adopted ; but I undertake to give careful 
and sympathetic consideration to all that 
my hon. Friend has said. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) thought 
that whatever change was made in the 
uniform in use at Sandhurst it would not 
be desirable to abolish the mess jacket 
and substitute the tunic instead, for if 
these young officers were required to 
have a full dress uniform it could not be 
kept in the condition for which it was 
primarily designed if used at mess. An 


inexpensive sort of mess jacket might be 
devised. 
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Mr. HANBURY said, the statement 
of the Minister for War that he intended 
to throw open the Artillery College to 
all branches of the Military Service re- 
minded him that some weeks ago he had 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to throw 
open the College to Infantry officers, so 
as to enable them to get a training in 
their own small arms. Complaints had 
been made that small arms were inspected 
by Artillery officers. Infantry officers 
considered that small arms should be in- 
spected by some of themselves. He, 
therefore, wished to know whether In- 
fantry officers who passed through the 
College would be qualified for these posts 
of inspection ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Anyone who passes with credit through 
the College will be eligible for every 
post. 


Vote agreed to. 


7. £126,300, Micellaneous Effective 
Services. 

*Carprain GRICE -HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor) said he, on a previous 
occasion, had called attention to the very 
inadequate contribution which the Go- 
vernment made tothe admirable charitable 
institution, the National Society in Aid 
of Discharged Soldiers. The donation 
had been only £200, and the Government 
had generously increased it. Much 
might still be done in other directions, 
Just now there was a great demand for 
work by Reserve soldiers. According to 
the last Report of the National Society, 
11,000 Reserve soldiers had sought em- 
ployment, and the Society had been 
successful in obtaining 4,000 situations. 
The Report of Lord Wantage’s Com- 
mittee showed that a great deal more 
might be done for them than was done. 
As far as he could ascertain, not one of 
the recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee had yet been adopted. The 
system of deferred pay was condemned by 
most of the witnesses who appeared 
before the Committee, it being their 
opinion that it bribed men to join the 
Reserve. There were many posts now 
filled by men who were kept on the 
active lists which should be given to Re- 
serve soldiers, the employment in these 
positions being really civilian employment. 
On the question of technical education, a 
soldier should certainly have an oppor- 
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tunity given him, if not of learning a 
trade, at least of keeping up the one he 
might have already learned. This would 
be a great advantage to him when he left 
the Colours and joined the Reserve. He 
did not see why in the great camps, such 
as Aldershot and the Curragh, some 
system of this kind should not be in- 
augurated. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, the contribution to the National 
Society for Old Soldiers had now reached 
the substantial figure of £500. When 
he was in Office in 1886 he had been the 
first to induce the Treasury to recognise 
the Society. At that time the contribu- 
tion was, he thought, £20; it had since 
gradually increased till it reached £500, 
being higher this year than in any pre- 
vious year. That was a_ substantial 
proof of their desire not only to en- 
courage the employment of discharged 
soldiers, but also to aid this Society, 
which did so much in all parts of the 
country for that purpose. This question 
had been discussed several times during 
the present Session, and he had nothing 
to add to what he said on those occasions. 
He was most anxious to provide even 
better opportunities than now existed for 
the employment in various capacities of 
discharged soldiers and Reserve men, 
and everything he could do in that direc- 
tion he would not fail to do. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER observed 
that, although the right hon. Gentleman 
had enunciated very sound sentiments on 
this question of the employment of dis- 
charged soldiers, he did not think all the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Colleagues—and 
certainly not all the supporters of the 
Government—had taken precisely the 
same view. If the Government in all 
its various Departments were to offer 
opportunities for the employment of old 
soldiers, he believed more would be done 
than could possibly be accomplished by 
any private agencies. He would like to 
ask the Secretary of State for War had 
he succeeded in pressing upon his Col- 
leagues the desirability of extending the 
system of the employment of Reserve 
soldiers throughout the different Govern- 
ment Departments ? Until he had done 
that he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman would have discharged his 
full duty in connection with this subject, 
in connection with which they were 
asked to make a specific Vote from the 
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pockets of the taxpayers. By practice 
and example the Government could do 
much more than they could do by the 
Vote of £500 to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred as having been 
due, in a great measure, to his own in- 
dividual effort. He recognised that the 
right hon. Gentleman had done his duty 
towards this matter, and he hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when any 
of his Colleagues came to him for any 
augmentations of their Departmental 
resources, would impress upon them that 
they ought as far as they possibly could 
to assist in this great national work in 
which the Secretary of State for War, so 
far as he was able, had evinced a warm 
interest. Some hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
however, rather threw cold water on 
this subject, and seemed to think that 
some of their constituents might be shut 
out of the receipt of some jobbing 
appointment if this system were carried 
out. They appeared to think that the re- 
commendations they might forward to the 
Departmental Chiefs might be set aside, 
and the places they sought for their con- 
stituents occupied by deserving persons 
who had served the Crown. He hoped 
the Government as a body wouid seriously 
consider this matter. The employment 
of old soldiers, he ventured to say, was a 
matter of urgent and vital concern. There 
were few inducements for men of good 
character to enter the Army and en- 
counter what was, in many respects, & 
hard life. But if they were to realise 
that oceupations would be prepared for 
them when they advanced in life and 
were unable to serve longer with the 
Colours, the inducement to enter the 
Service would be much greater, and the 
labours of the recruiting sergeant would 
be largely decreased. 

Mr. E.STANHOPE said, before they 
left this subject he wanted to call atten- 
tion to a very important question. They 
had all, he hoped, endeavoured, as far as 
they could, to promote the employment 
of Reserve and discharged soldiers. He 
himself, while in Office, did all he could 
to encourage that employment; and in 
conjunction with the late Postmaster 
General established a system by means 
of which enormous encouragement was 
given to discharged soldiers in the Post 
Office and in the service of the Railway 
Companies. This Session ought not to 
be allowe | to terminate without obtaining 
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from the Postmaster General a distinct 
statement of what he had done in this 
matter. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
done what was ascribed to him in the 
public Press, then he believed he had 
done that which was most calculated to 
interfere with the employment of dis- 
charged and Reserve soldiers in the Post 
Office. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) called attention to the labours of the 
Ordnance Committee in reference to 
field-guns and siege-guns. He had seen 
two experimental 12-pounder guns for 
siege purposes started at Woolwich 
Arsenal up to the present time, and as 
far as he knew, they represented all the 
efforts of the Ordnance Committee. 
Three years ago he saw the practice with 
two experimental howitzers which were 
to be supplied to the Army by the Ord- 
nance Committee, and these guns were 
still in the experimental stage. He had 
seen most extraordinary practice abroad 
with these guns. He had seen in every 
Army in Europe guns lighter in weight 
than our guns, at the same time carrying 
much heavier shell,and there was not a 
single one of the right hon. Gentleman's 
military advisers who did not know per- 
fectly well that the present 12-pounder 
field-gun was utterly unsuitable, the very 
slight gain in the additional velocity 
being more than outweighed by the 
great disadvantage of the weight of the 
gun. At Aldershot the wheels of the 
guns were six inches higher than the 
wheels of the corresponding guns on the 
Continent ; the weights were greater, and, 
what was worse was that, whilst our 
guns were confined to carrying 12-pound 
shells, the German and French had 
guns carrying 18 or 20-pound shells. 
They had been waiting year after year 
in this country for something to be 
supplied to the Artillery which would 
furnish them with what they required ; 
but they seemed to be getting no nearer 
to this result. Their present field-guns 
were too heavy, and whilst as regarded 
howitzers they had only 12-pounder 
guns, Continental Armies were supplied 
with 30-pounder howitzers. He should 
like to know whether the Ordnance 
Committee had got beyond the experi- 
mental stage, and whether there was 
any hope that these howitzers would be 
furnished within a reasonable space of 
time ? 
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CotoneL NOLAN desired to have 


some information from the Secretary 
of State for War as to the value of 
cordite. When it was kept in war 
magazines or otherwise knocked about, 
was there any change of velocity? He 
should like to hear some statement as to 
the permanence of this velocity. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
regretted that the question respecting 
cordite had not been put on the previous 
night, when he had all the facts and 
Reports by him. He had every reason to 
believe that cordite would be safe at 
120 degrees; but, on the whole, he 
believed it would be safer to base their 
calculation on 100 degrees. Although 
he had not the Reports at present, he 
could honestly state that all the informa- 
tion received by him in regard to cordite 
was favourable. It did not lose any of 
its energy by being kept. With regard 
to the question by the Member for West 
Belfast as to the lighter field gun, he 
was glad to say that most satisfactory pro- 
gress had been made in that matter, and 
there was every prospect of an early 
adoption of a gun that would give satis- 
faction. He quite agreed there had been 
a long delay in the matter, but he hoped 
they were now near a solution. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE desired to know if 
the Secretary of State for War could 
state what was the temp-rature at which 
cordite began to go wrong? Did it 
commence to go wrong at a temperature 
of anything like 100 degrees, because 
125 degrees was not an uncommon 
temperature in the Beugal Service ? 

Mr. HANBURY said, that certain 
experiments were to have been made at 
Okehampton with cordite. The day 
before that on which the tests were to be 
made an artificer went down to prepare 
the guns, but when he arrived he found 
he had not got the proper tools for the 
purpose, aud the experiments could not, 
therefore, be carried out. He should 
like to have some information as to what 
did happen. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
could not give a clear explanation as to 
the actual details of the case, but he 
believed what occurred was substantially 
what the hon. Member had stated. Some 
slight alterations were necessary in the 
mechanism of the guns before the expe- 
riments could be made. 
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Mr. HANBURY: Will all the guns 


have to be altered for cordite ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: To what ex- 
tent does it go wrong at 100 degrees ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That I cannot say. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): The 
experiments, I understand, were not 
carried out. Is it intended to complete 
them on some future occasion ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No doubt. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, as to the 
sums voted for the employment of Re- 
serve soldiers, he would like to know 
what number of men had now been 
received into the employment of the 
Railway Companies in accordance with 
the promise made by the Railway Com- 
panies to the late Secretary of State for 
War ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that ques- 
tion out of Order, as there was no 
matter relating to the Railway Com- 
panies in the Vote. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
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said, he had not the information which | 


would enable him to answer this ques- 
tion ; and even if he had, he ought not to 
give it, as the Chairman had ruled it out 
of Order. 

Mr. HANBURY said, with reference 
to the Brennan torpedo, they had already 
spent enormous sums upon it. They 
started with £125,000, which they gave 
for the invention, but year after year 
large sums continued to be paid to Mr. 
Brennan. They had a further sum this 
year of £3,500. When were they going 
to finally pay for this wonderful inven- 
tion ? With regard to barracks, he should 
like to know what were the duties of 
the Sanitary Committee ? They had had 
complaints from Ireland with regard to 
the insanitary condition of the barracks 
there, and now they had serious com- 
plaints with regard to the barracks at 
Windsor. He had received information 
which showed that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not quite accurate when he 
said the complaint was confined 
to the officers’ quarters. As a 
matter of fact, the whole drainage 
system was bad, and the medical 
officer stationed there distinctly stated 
that it would be dangerous that 


these troops should he allowed to live 


{COMMONS} 
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over these drains for six months. The 
money for carrying out improvements at 
these particular barracks had been put 
down in the Votes, and struck off, he 
supposed, for Treasury convenience. It 
was most important, however, that this 
matter should be settled. Further, with 
reference to the question of the employ- 
ment of discharged soldiers, he wished 
to know whether facilities could not be 
given for their service in the Metropolitan 
Police by extending the age at which 
they could enter the Force? They 
would be admirably suited, by their 
training, to discharge such duties. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
would be glad if means could be devised 
of employing discharged soldiers in the 
Metropolitan Police, and he would con- 
sult his right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary on the point. But he was 
afraid there would be some opposition to 
the proposal. Hewas himself a Member 
of the Committee which sat in 1876 on 
this subject. There was at that time a 
good deal of discussion on the question 
of these men entering the Police. A 
good deal could be said against it, and he 
would consult his right hon. Friend, and 
look into the whole matter. As to the 
Brennan torpedo, it was advancing in a 
very lively manner, and there was every 
reason to believe it to be a great in- 
vention. He was himself a witness 
recently of some most interesting and 
surprising experiments in working the 
Brennan torpedo from a movable base. 
He was sure that everybody who wit- 
nessed those experiments would be satis- 
fied not only as to the extremely 
ingenious nature of the torpedo, but also 
as to its formidable character for the 
purposes of war. The hon. Member 
had asked him what were the duties of 
the Sanitary Committee. The Sanitary 
Committee were a consultative and not 
an executive body. ‘They were called in 
by the War Office when any new 
barracks were to be constructed, or large 
enterprises of that sort undertaken. As 
to the barracks at Windsor, the hon. 
Member was wrong in saying that he 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) gave an 
inaccurate answer to his question. What 
he stated was that the smells complained 
of affected the officers’ quarters. He 
was aware that the whole system of the 
drainage of the barracks was old-fashioned 
and bad, and should be altered, but that 
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was a very large undertaking. In the 
meantime, he was face to face with the 
fact that many other barracks required 
their drainage improving, and that the 
health of the troops at Wiadsor bad been 
good for many years. He had seen a 
Return of the actual diseases, and there 
was hardly any disease in the barracks 
attributable to anything that could result 
from bad drainage,and theDirector General 
of the Army Medical Department agreed 
that there was no reason to pronounce 
the barracks unhealthy, still less unin- 
habitable, although it was admitted that 
the drains were of an old-fashioned kind, 
and on a very imperfect system. What 
he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) spoke of 
was individual complaints of offensive 
smells in the officers’ quarters, and these 
had been traced, he thought with 
accuracy, to a foul latrine, and an escape 
of burning gas in the building. The 
sanitary officer of the Royal Engineer 
Department, a most intelligent and 
capable man, went down and applied 
the smoke test, and investigated the 
whole matter. That was the conclusion 
he came to, and both the Inspector 
General of Fortifications and the Director 
General of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment advised him that with a cure 
appliel to these smaller evils there was 
no probability of danger in occupying 
the barracks until the time arrived for 
undertaking the much larger repairs 
which would undoubtedly be required. 


Mr. TOMLINSON urged the neces- 
sity of devising some system by which 
men who had been in the Army could 
join the Police Force for duty at barracks 
and at other permanent institutions. 


Sir J. GORST did not see that there 
would be any insuperable difficulty in 
having discharged soldiers and sailors 
enrolled in the Metropolitan Police ex- 
pressly for service in the arsenals and 
dockyards. Though they might not be 
fitted at their more advanced age for the 
very severe work which was required in 
the real Metropolitan Police, they might 
be quite fit and able to discharge those 
particular functions of the Metropolitan 
Police which had relation to the dock- 
yards and arsenals, and he hoped the 
Home Secretary would consider whether 
it was not possible to enrol these men in 
the Metropolitan Police specially for 
service at the dockyards and arsenals. 
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Mr. BRODRICK fancied the War 


Department had found it more convenient 
and economical to have members of the 
Metropolitan Police employed who were 
changed from time to time according to 
discipline. Unless he was mistaken, the 
total number of police employed by the 
War Department was only between 200 
and 300, while the total number of 
Metropolitan Police who were old soldiers 
was between 2,800 and 3,000. If that 
were so, there were 10 Metropolitan 
policemen who were old soldiers for 
every one employed by the War Depart- 
ment. 
Vote agreed to. 


8. £1,385,400, Pensions and other 
Non-Effective Charges for Warrant 
Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, 
Men, and others.—Agreed to. 

9. £156,700, Superannuation and 
other Allowances and Gratuities. 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-94. 
Crass II. 

10. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £10.621, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expeases of the Local Government 
Board.” 

Sir J. GORST desired the President 
of the Local Government Board to afford 
the Committee some explanation, in 
addition to that he gave at Question time, 
of the proposal made by certain Boards 
of Guardians in the East of London 
to acquire land for the purpose of set- 
ting the unemployed to work upon it. 
He thought it was impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of a question of 
this kind, because if there was one thing 
more than another which the electors of 
the country really took an interest in 
it was in the reform of the Poor Law, 
and any experiment tried in the direction 
of a reform of the Poor Law was sure to 
excite the greatest possible interest on 
the part of the people of this country, 
and if any successful experiment could 
be carried out it would redound more 
than anything else they could do to the 
credit of the Minister and the Govern- 
ment under which it was conducted. He 
believed this question of the unem»loyed 
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was one which mightat any time become 
acute, and give immense trouble and 
difficulty both to the Government and to 
Parliament, and it was one well deserving 
the careful and anxious consideration not 
only of the Government, but of the House 
itself. It appeared, from researches 
made and from iuformation placed before 
the Local Government Board, that there 
was now under old Statutes which had 
long fallen into disuse power vested in 
the Boards of Guardians to acquire land 
not exceeding 50 acres for each parish, 
and upon that land to set unemployed 
persons to work at remunerative occupa- 
tions and to give them reasonable wages. 
For many years past the London Guar- 
dians had practised a very clumsy kind 
of public employment. There was _ in 
every Union a most barbarous institution 
known as a stone-yard, and in that yard 
able-bodied men who applied for work 
were set to the work of breaking up 
stones for macadam. They were not 
paid according to the quantity of work 
they did, and it was a sort of labour test. 
The men had to break a certain quantity 
of stone in the day, and then they were 
paid not in proportion to the work they 
had done, but in the shape of outdoor 
relief according to their needs and to the 
number of their family. The system 
was objectionable, and had never 
answered in practice. It had had the 
effect of pauperising the recipients of 
the relief, and had certainly failed to 
relieve a great amount of distress. There 
was no idea more fascinating to anyone 
than that of a Public Authority like a 
Board of Guardians being able to give 
an honest man out of work, who was 
anxious to work and could not get it to 
do, to give him employment and pay 
him not in the relief which a pauper 
would receive, but to pay him what these 
old Statutes called reasonable wages for 
the work which he did. In social questions 
they must make a great number of ex- 
periments—and some experiments which 
would fail—before they hit upon a right 
mode of meeting the social difficulties 
with which they were surrounded. He 
did not at all enter into the feelings of a 
man who never tried anything because 
he thought it might fail. In science 
how many scientific, men had tried ex- 
periments which had been failures ; how 
many ideas had been adopted by men of 
science which, after trial and experiment, 


Sir J. Gorst 


{COMMONS} 
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had had to be abandoned! It was just 
the same in social matters. They should 
make a number of experiments and make 
an immense number of failures, and they 
should have to go through a period 
of trial and failure before they arrived 
at a solution of social difficulties, 
No doubt failures would be experienced ; 
but when there were people willing to 
try experiments and entrusted by the 
ratepayers with power to do so, it seemed 
to him that the Government should 
afford them every facility that could be 
afforded consistently with the law. There 
were several unions in the East of 
London who anxiously desired to try 
the experiment of acquiring land for 
the purpose of setting the unemployed 
to work if the President of the Local 
Government Board would authorise them 
to do so. They could not do so without 
permission. He thought that Local 
Authorities were now too much interfered 
with by the Local Government Board. 
That was not fair, and he would press 
upon the right hon. Gentleman that, 
unless there were some very serious 
objections not yet publicly stated, he 
would allow these publicly-elected Bodies 
to try these experiments. He might 
point out that experiments of the kind 
had been tried for the last two years by 
the Salvation Army. He did not know 
whether those experiments had been an 
economical success ; butanyors who would 
take the trouble to go down to the Army 
farm in Essex would see that, as a 
method of getting people actually to 
work—people recruited from the riff-raff 
of the East End of London—they had not 
been a failure. It seemed to him that in 
the light of those experiments Boards of 
Guardians might make most valuable 
experiments themselves, which could not 
possibly do any harm, which would cer- 
tainly be productive of instruction, and 
might guide them in the direction in 
which this great social problem might be 
solved, 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, those who were 
acquainted with the experiments referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman would 
recognise the difficulties that existed in 
carrying out his suggestion, ‘The vast 
majority of those who came under the 
care of Boards of Guardians were either 
old or sick. They could not be looked 
upon as able-bodied people, very few of 
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whom remained with them long. At the 
same time, he was entirely in accord with 
the right hon. Gentleman in his desire 
to see Bourds of Guardians permitted to 
make experiments. Undoubtedly the 
tendency of the time was more and more 
in the direction of local control in these 
matters. With regard to the cholera 
epidemic, he had the most complete 
confidence in the Local Government 
Board, and he was of opinion that there 
was not the slightest cause for alarm. 
All, he was satisfied, that could be 
done had been done. But there was 
another and more delicate question 
to which he would direct attention. He 
wished to suggest to the Local Govern- 
ment Board that they should select their 
auditors from experienced auditors’ 
clerks. He acknowledged that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had heretofore exercised _ his 
patronage most carefully, and he had the 
fullest confidence in him ; but he thought 
it right to bring this matter before him. 
He believed there had been only one 
such vacancy, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman had followed the course now 
suggested by him (Sir C. W. Dilke). 
He hoped he would continue to follow 
that course. And, again, the general In- 
spectors should be selected from the best 
class of auditors. 


*Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby) 
said, he sympathised with the desire of 
the right hon. Gentleman for the em- 
ployment of the unemployed, but he 
could not approve of his proposal. He 
did not think that anyone who was 
acquainted with the working of the 
Salvation Army farm would endorse his 
right hon. Friend’s (Sir J. Gorst’s) opinion. 
In saying that, he did not intend to refer 
to the Salvation Army itself; the farm 
colony was another matter altogether. 
He thought it had been made clear 
that, through the attempts of the Salva- 
tion Army to deal with this problem, con- 
siderable industries had been destroyed ; 
and that in employing one set of 


people others had been submerged. 
It was the duty of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to so advise the Local 
Authorities that their action should be 
taken in the interests of the community 
as a whole, and not calculated merely to 
meet a difficulty which might be tem- 
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porary and local. He did not think that 
the Local Government Board were likely 
to hold out much encouragement in the 
direction indicated by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir J. Gorst), because if 
they were to encourage Local Authorities 
to find work for the unemployed that 
work could only be of two kinds. It 
must either be work which was unneces- 
sary or work which was necessary and 
must be done. If the work was neces- 
sary it could only be done in the way 
indicated by the displacement of free 
labour. 


Sir J. GORST : Not necessarily. 


*Mr. LONG said, his right hon. Friend 
said “not necessarily,” but there must be 
displacement, and he would point out in 
addition that it would bea dangerous thing 
to raise hopes in the minds of the unem- 
ployed unless they were certain they 
could give practical effect to what they 
desired. As to what had been said by 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir C. W. Dilke) 
of the cholera scare, everybody who had 
any experience of the Local Government 
Board would have full confidence in the 
zeal and efficiency of its officers. He 
had also confidence in the Local Authori- 
ties. There ought, however, to be at the 
disposal of the Local Government Board, 
as the Public Health Department of the 
country, a larger power of spending 
money in emergencies, and the Sanitary 
Department ought to be better equipped 
in that respect. That Department 
was fortunate at the present time in 
having the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) at its head, and, not 
merely that, but in having such distin- 
guished officials and professional men to 
guide it. But when this country was 
threatened with the outbreak of an epi- 
demic it ought to have larger power of 
spending money, and it should be pro- 
vided with the means of indulging in ex- 
periments in any particular direction. 
The Department had, however, no funds 
at its disposal to undertake experiments. 
He believed the labour attendant upon 
holding local inquiries had greatly in- 
creased. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 


FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.) : Doubled 
in four years. 
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Mr. LONG said, as the work had 
increased, increased power should be 
given. Again, he would point out 
that the staff of Medical Inspectors 
should be strengthened. He _ believed 
that there was no cause for alarm in 
reference to the outbreak of cholera. On 
the contrary, he thought the scare which 
had been created had proved a safeguard, 
as it had directed attention to the 
necessity of taking precautions. He was 
confident that, in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board and 
the permanent officials of the Department, 
they were as safe as human ingenuity 
could make them. He believed that the 
President would be able to give a satis- 
factory report to the House as to the 
present cases. 

Sir H. ROSCOE said, he desired to 
express his hearty sympathy with what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for the 
West Derby Division. He had the 
highest opinion of the medical officers of 
the Local Government Board, but he 
agreed with the hon. Member that their 
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number and the means at their disposal 
for carrying out important investigations 
were too small. The hon. Member had 
remarked that abroad the condition of 
things was very different, and he (Sir H. 
Roscoe), from his own experiences, also 
agreed with the hon. Member in that. 
Governments in other countries had 
large aud important establishments for 
the very purpose of carrying out investi- 
gations which we attempted in a small 
manner to carry out under this important 
Department. The attention of the 
country ought to be drawn to the matter, 
for there was nothing in this country 
comparable to the institutions existing in 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Paris. They 
all had confidence in the President of the 
Local Government Board, and those who 
acted under him; and if the attention of 
the country were drawn to this matter, 
he was sure we should not long be 
behind other countries in these matters. 
He believed that the country was free at 
present from the danger of anything like 
a large outbreak of cholera. He had full 
confidence in the arrangements that had 
been made by the Department and by the 
Local Authorities. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, the 


hon. Member who had just sat down 
seemed to open a non possumus to what 
he did not think the right hon. Member 
for Cambridge University had suggested, 
The matter was of some importance in 
view of the condition of things which 
might be expected in the forthcoming 
winter, The unemployed could not be 
ignored, and the question of finding suit- 
able occupation for them was one which 
must, sooner or later, be faced. In 
dealing with it, however, care must 
be taken—and he agreed with the hon. 
Member for the West Derby Division in 
this respect—to find work for the un- 
employed which would not drive the 
employed out of occupation. The sug- 
gestion to put the unemployed to the 
cultivation of land would be, perhaps 
more than any other proposal, open to 
the objection he had named. Of course, 
if they could find a considerable tract of 
land not at present under cultivation and 
put the unemployed on it, by such a 
policy noone would be thrown out of work 
and the occupation would be infinitely 
preferable to that of the stone-yard. 
Possibly, the solution of the question 
might be found in this direction. There 
were several objections to putting the 
unemployed into the stone-yard. In the 
first place, stone-breaking was skilled 
labour, and to put the unemployed upon 
it was to interfere with the skilled 
labourer. Investigation made into the 
subject in Birmingham had disclosed the 
fact that there was a certain way of 
striking the stcne—a certain face on 
which it was desirable to strike it—in 
order to produce the best material for 
road-making. Moreover, the trades of 
many of the unemployed were delicate, 
such as the manufacture of jewellery. 
He knew a jeweller who, when unem- 
ployed, was put to stone-breaking, and 
the result was that on obtaining work 
again it was fully a fortnight before he 
had the proper use of his fingers. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean had told them that the 
unemployed largely consisted of persons 
who were aged. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he had made 
that statement in reference to the people 
who went before the Guardians, not with 
reference to the unemployed. 
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Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, he | dissatisfied with the decisions of the 
had misunderstood the right hon. Baronet. | auditors. On another point, he thought 
On another point, they were informed | the Local Government Board should do 
the other day that the Local and County | something in the way of setting up a 
Authorities were liable to make good | standard of requirement in regard to local 


damage done through riots, such as they 
had had experience of during the past 
few weeks. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: [have nothing | 


to do with that. 
Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: But 


he would have to do with rioting on the 
part of the unemployed, who might 


require assistance from the Local Govern- | 


ment Board. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 
Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 


kirk) said, he was sure it was most satis- 
factory to hear the statement of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Manchester on 
the subject of the cholera epidemic—to 


the effect that it was not likely to spread. 
He (Mr. Forwood) wished to say one 


word on behalf of the trading community | 


of the country—especially as to the 
shipping trade. There had been a good 
deal of exaggeration,-particularly in the 
newspapers, in regard to the epidemic, 
and he would counsel the President of 
the Local Government Board to guard 


against that exaggeration. Foreign 
Governments were very apt to take 


alarm at the slightest appearance of 
disease, and to put quarantine on British 
vessels, thus stopping the trade of this 
country. They had already had some 
experience of this, and if a scare such as 
got abroad last year occurred again it 
would be a very serious matter for the 
shipping trade and for the commerce of 
the country. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, that with 
reference to the point raised by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean in reference to the appointment 
of auditors, he considered it necessary 
that, in addition to a knowlege of ac- 
countancy, these officials should have a 
sufficient acquaintance with legal prin- 
ciples, and with the Acts that regulated 
the powers of the authorities to enable 
them to deal satisfactorily with the 
subject of surcharges. Many Local 
Authorities throughout the country were 


VOL. XVII. [rourtn serres.] 


| country by means of old rags. 


sanitary engineering. The public should 
not be left at the mercy of local engineers 
who liked to carry out theories of their 


“own. 


Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) said, he had several times put 
questions to the Local Government 
Board on a question on which he felt 
warmly. He was of opinion that in- 
fectious diseases were brought to this 
country in old rags ; and in view of the 
spread of the cholera epidemic, he 
thought that something should be done 
to induce the Government to re-impose 
the prohibition against the introduction 
of these rags. He admitted that up to 
the present time the Local Government 
Board had done everything in their power 
to stop the cholera, and he knew that 
doctors differed as to whether or not 
infectious diseases were brought into the 
He, how- 
ever, was of opinion that they were, and 
he therefore took this opportunity of 
making a further appeal to the Govern- 
ment on the question. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES—[ Cries of 
“ Divide ! *]—said, he desired to move a 
reduction in the salary of the President 
of the Local Government Board, not as 
a personal matter, but in order to call 
attention to the Board itself. [Cries of 
“ Divide!” and “ Agreed!”] He con- 
sidered the Local Government Board a 
Board of interference with those who 
carried on local government. He would 
not go through the whole gamut of the 
delinquencies of the Board, but when he 
had succeeded in getting an adequate 
amount of silence in the House he would 
give three illustrations. In the first 
place — [Cries of “ Agreed!”] — he 
objected to the Board imposing auditors 
on localities when those localities were 
engaged merely in managing their own 
property and spending their own money. 
Now, why was this? Would hon. Gen- 
tlemen like to have auditors sent down to 
them to manage their private accounts ? 
Certainly not. The fact that Local 


Government Board inquiries as to the 
‘ 
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propriety of allowing Local Authorities 
to spend their own money had increased, 
instead of giving him that pleasure 
which the Government expected it would 
inspire in hou. Members, raised within 
him rather a feeling of shame to think that 
the Local Authorities should be thus 
interfered with in their domestic concerns. 
His second point was this—he did not 
believe very much in doctors, nor in the 
cholera. He was very much of opinion 
that whenever an easterly wind blew for 
a considerable time various mischiefs 
were blown to us, including revolutionary 
Radical ideas and the germs of various 
diseases. If these things were cured it 
would not be by doctors, but by a 
breath of westerly wind, which would 
blow them back again. [Cries of 
“ Divide!” “ Agreed!” and interrup- 
tion.] He protested against the policy 
of interfering with the Local Authorities 


{COMMONS} 





during the present cholera scare, and 
leaving those Local Authorities to! 
pay ail the expenses of the pre- 
cautions the Local Government Board | 
imposed on them. His third point 
was in regard to the establishment 
for vaccination. The President of the 
Local Government Board kept up a) 
vaccination establishment with a doctor 
or two and a calf or two at a large and 
increasing expenditure. The expenses 
of this Department seemed to increase 
in proportion as vaccination decreased. 
It was known that the Vaccination Acts 
were in the agonies of death, the Royal 
Commission having recommended that 
the cumulative penalty should no longer 
be imposed. ‘The moment, therefore, 
had arrived when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board might re-consider his calves. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge raised the ques- 
tion of the administration of the Poor 
Law as far as it relates not to existing 
paupers, but to the unemployed. He 
put to me questions as to the powers of 
the Local Government Board and the 
course I intended to pursue. I, this 


afternoon, answered a question addressed 
to me on that subject, and I would just 
remind the House of what my answer 
was—and that will be my reply to the 





Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge University, and also to my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Forest of 
Dean and the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham. Few greater curses ever afflicted 
this country than the old Poor Law, and 
the reform of the Poor Law in 1834 was 
one of the greatest social reforms of this 
century. The old Act of Elizabeth em- 
powered the Guardians and Overseers to 
put persons not able to get an honest liveli- 
hood—that is to say, destitute persons— 
to labour, and it also empowered them to 
find funds and raw material for that pur- 
pose. That was passed 300 years ago. 
In the reign of George III., about the 
beginning of this century, an Act 
was passed empowering Churchwardens 
and Overseers to acquire land to the 
amount of 50 acres in a parish, and to set 
indigent persons to work upon it. And 
the Act also empowered the Justices to 
commit to the House of Correction any 
of these persons who refused to work, 
No doubt it was the theory—whether 
correct or not—that these measures were 
repealed when the present Poor Law 
system was introduced, but the Law 
Officers of the Crown have advised me 
that, although obsolete in practice, they 
are still on the Statute Book and that 
action can be taken under them. Whe- 
ther, however, this practically obsolete 
legislation, which would effect so great a 
change in our present system, should be 
revived I do not feel myself authorised 
on my own Ministerial authority to decide. 
The question must come before the 
Cabinet, and it will be for the Cabinet 
to consider whether it should apply to 
the Legislature for sanction to put into 
force powers which have not been 
exercised for many generations. That 
is my answer to those who ask what 
course we intend to pursue. I, of 
course, sympathise with all that has been 
said as to this difficult problem of the un- 
employed. I agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham that the question is 
one that statesmen of both Parties will 
have to face. For my own part, I have 
never claimed for the Local Government 
Board infallibility or unalterability. Ihave 
already recognised the importance of the 
subject by recommending the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to 
make inquiries as to the aged poor, 
and I think that it will probably be 
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desirable to re-elect the same Commission 
or to appoint another to make investiga- 
tions in regard to other branches of the 
Poor Law. With respect to the qualifica- 
tions of auditors, I agree that to be a good 
auditor a man must be a competent 
accountant, acquainted with the law 
relating to the duties which he has to 
fulfil. The auditors of the Board, in my 
opinion, discharge their duties with 
wonderful ability and great impartiality. 
The number of appeals from them has 
this year been singularly few, and their 
decisions have but rarely been overruled. 
As to the qualification of these gentle- 
men, my desire is, and has been, that the 
persons appointed as auditors shall 
have been trained to the business. 
There is no part of my duty more dis- 
tasteful to me than the exercise of 
patronage. I wish I had none to 
exercise. I cannot make a pledge, how- 
ever, as to what I shall do in the event 
of vacancies arising in the offices of 
auditors and inspectors, for each case will 
have to be judged on its own merits. I 
have had only one auditor to appoint 
since I have been in Office, but in that 
ease, I may say, I confined my area of 
selection to those who had served under 
auditors. The gentleman I appointed 
had been in the work of public audit since 
he was 16 or 17 yearsofage. I have to 
thank the hon. Gentleman opposite for 
expressing confidence in the Local 
Government Board. He expressed a 
desire that the Board should be given 
larger powers and more money to 
spend. Of course, I should be 
glad to have more money to spend 
—every Department desires that ; and I 
should like to have it to spend on 
scientific inquiries, especially as to the 
difference between English cholera and 
Asiatic cholera, a matter in regard 
to which I have been in communication 
with Dr. Thorne. But it is due to the 
Treasury to say that every application 
for additional help which I have 
made to that Department this year 
has been readily assented to. The 
increase in the expenditure of the 
Board is some £5,000, and £4,000 
of that amount was for the services 
of additional Medicx! Inspectors. 


They have granted me a'l I asked for. 
I asked for two permaneat and four 
temporary Medical Inspectors, as it was 
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the opinion of Dr. Thorne Thorne that, 
with that addition to his staff, he would 
be able to grapple with all emergencies, 
The Treasury have granted me that aid, 
and, in consideration of the large number 
of local inquiries, they have assented to 
the permanent employment of two of the 
three Engineering Inspectors who had been 
temporarily engaged. I agree with my 
hon. Friend as to the danger of this cholera 
scare. We live in a very sensational 
age, and I am sorry to say the Press is 
very fond of sensational news, and there 
is a tendency to exaggerate the state of 
things. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ormskirk (Mr. Forwood) 
says the Local Government Board should 
be careful to avoid any exaggeration in 
the reports emanating from it. We 
have regarded it as important to state to 
the public the true facts of the case, 
neither extenuating nor exaggerating 
them. As far as our general proceedings 
are concerned, I do not think that more 
can be done than is being done. We 
have a most competeut medical staff, 
presided over by one of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the Medical Profession, 
Dr. Thorne Thorne, and I have the great 
advantage of having as Parliamentary 
Secretary an eminent physician of great 
experience. Everything is being done 
that can be done. I am bound to say 
that we are having the strongest support 
from Local Authorities, who are doing 
their duty to the utmost in this emergency. 
The only other question that has been raised 
is as to the importation of rags. I quite 
agree that if we were satisfied that rags 
were a means of importation of disease, it 
would be necessary to take very stringent 
precautions. But at the recent Confer- 
ence at Dresden the opinion expressed by 
the svientists of Europe, and the result 
of thg practical experience of Europe, 
was that there was no case known of 
cholera being communicated by rags im- 
ported under the circumstances in which 
we allow rags to be imported. I stated 
to the House the other afternoon that the 
importation of all rags is now prohibited 
except rags compressed by hydraulic force, 
transported in bales surrounded with 
iron bands and containing marks showing 
their origin and accepted by the authori- 
ties of the country of destination. I 
am informed by my advisers that some of 
the rags that are coming in now are rags 
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that were collected three or four years 
ago, and that if I want to prohibit 
the rags of 1893 from coming into 
England, the prohibition will have to 
be in force somewhere about the year 
1896 or 1897. I may state in passing 
that that very eminent scientist, Dr. 
Koch, was of the same opinion as the 
other leading authorities present at the 
Conference at Dresden—namely, that in 
no case had cholera been traced to rags 
in the form I have mentioned. Having 
received that evidence, and the Conference 
having on behalf of all the Great Powers 
of Europe, including Great Britain, 
signed the Convention specifying under 
what conditions rags should be imported 
into the different countries, I do not think 
we should be justified in prohibiting the 
importation, there being no evidence of 
the public health being in danger. The 
only other speech addressed to the House 
was that of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles), who has been 
through what he called the gamut of 
wiekedness of the Local Government 
Board. Well, Sir, lamresponsible for that 
wickedness, and must plead guilty to it. 
I can answer his question as to auditors. 
It is in accordance with the Statute, and 
it is very much to the interest of the 
public, that there should be public auditors 
appointed to look after the ratepayers’ 
money. I believe the tendency of public 
opinion is to extend the powers of Local 
Authorities to borrow money ; and I am 
strongly of opinion that as the accounts 
of County Councils and Poor Law Guar- 
dians are audited, the accounts of Muni- 
cipal Authorities ought also to be 
audited. That is, however, a question of 
legislation, and not of administration. I 
do not think I need go into the question 
of vaccination ; but my hon. Friend (Sir 
W. Foster) will be able to answer any 
questions to which a reply may be needed. 
We are still waiting for the Report of 
the Royal Commission. No one is 
more anxious than I am to _ have 
that Report. I think the country 
is very impatient for it, and 
many of our operations are seriously 
interfered with by the fact that we do 
not know what the Report will be. I 
hope we shall receive it in the course of 
a very few weeks. I have to thank hon. 
Members who have spoken for the way 
in which they have referred to the Local 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Government Board, and I can assure the 
Committee that in grappling with emer- 
gencies we shall feel strengthened by 
kuowing that we have the confidence of 
Parliament. We shall not hesitate to 
take any steps that may be necessary, 
and I am sure this House will not hesi- 
tate to give the Local Government Board 
any additional powers that may be 
necessary. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


11. £30,000, to complete the sum for 
Mercantile Marine Fund (Grant in Aid), 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES remarked 
that the sum of £50,000 was made up of 
an ordinary Vote in aid of £40,000, and 
of an extra Vote this year of £10,000, 
given for the specific purpose of effecting 
communication between lighthouses and 
lightships and the shore. He submitted 
that, whatever might be the case as re- 
garded the £40,000, the demand for the 
£10,000 could hardly be defended, inas- 
much as the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella) was already possessed of a 
fund that was sufficient for establishing 
the communications in question. The 
Mercantile Marine Fund was levied from 
light dues on ships to the extent of 
£520,000, and there was, in addition, 
£5,000 for the unpaid wages and the 
effects of dead sailors. Out of the 
£525,000 there was allocated to light- 
ships aud to matters connected with the 
Sea Service generally asum of £400,000, 
leaving a balance of £125,000. It was 
proposed to allocate this money for other 
purposes, including £94,000 for the Mer- 
cantile Marine Offices. The Mercantile 
Marine Offices were always supposed to 
pay their own fees, but had not sueceeded 
in doing so, and consequently the 
amount the right hon. Gentleman had 
in his hands, derived every penny of 
it from ships and sailors, was ap- 
plied to purposes not germane to 
those for which it was intended. 
Under the circumstances, he thought 
the £10,000 should not be asked for. It 
seemed to him that the Mercantile Marine 
Fund might very easily be increased. 
Why should Her Majesty’s ships and 
yachts be exempted from light dues, 
which were in the same category as rates, 
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being payments for services rendered ? 
Were this exemption removed a large 
accession of income would be secured for 
the Mercantile Marine Fund. The con- 
tributions made towards the provision of 
lifeboats, rocket apparatus, and so forth, 
should not, in his opinion, be charged to 
that Fund, but should come out of the 
national taxation. He did not at all 
deny that life-saving and the collection 
of statistics with regard to loss of life 
at sea were proper purposes on which to 
spend national funds, but he denied that 
they should be paid for by a special class 
of property. He was sorry not to see 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) in his place, because 
seven years ago his right hon. Friend 
absolutely promised that the subject 
should be carefully examined, and said 
it was evident that the finances of the 
Fund were in a most unsatisfactory con- 
dition. So far as he (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) could ascertain, no change what- 
ever had been made in the general treat- 
ment of the Fund. It was rather hard 
that the Committee should be asked for 
the £40,000, inasmuch as the Fund had 
£125,000 to spare, and still harder that 
they should be asked for the £10,000 
for the purpose of a particular service 
with regard to particular lightships or 
lighthouses. 


Mr. LODER (Brighton) entirely dis- 
agreed with the views of his hon. Friend 
who had just sat down with reference tothe 
extra grant in aid. He only wished it 
had been £20,000 instead of £10,000. 
He regretted that the Government had 
not seen their way to carrying out more 
fully the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission who made a tour of the 
lighthouses last year, more especially as 
their Report was of a very moderate 
character. The total cost of establishing 
communications with the lighthouses and 
lightships recommended would be less than 
£30,000, and he was sorry to say that 
only about a third of that sum had 
at present been expended. The Royal 


Commission specially recommended that 
two lightships should be connected with 
the coast at the time that the Gunfleet 
Lighthouse was dealt with, but this recom- 
mendation had not been carried out. The 
Commission recommended that certain 
lighthouses should have their cables laid 
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at the same time as the cable was laid 
to Lundy. That had not been done, and 
the result was that the expense of the 
work would be increased. He was sorry 
also that the Fastnet Lighthouse, one of 
the most important on our coasts, had not 
yet been connected with the shore. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I think the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken fully appre- 
ciates the reason why we ask for this extra 
Vote of £10,000. There was no Fund 
to which this Supplementary Vote could 
be so properly applied as the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, because that Fund supplies 
the money for the whole of the light- 
houses and lightships on the coast of the 
United Kingdom. It was distinetly 
understood, when the Royal Commission 
was appointed, that any expenditure that 
was involved should not come out of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Does the 
£10,000 not come out of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : No; it does not. 
As to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Loder), I can assure him 
that we are making as much progress 
as can be reasonably expected. The 
work cannot be carried out safely 
without being done tentatively. A 
great deal of work has already been 
done ; certain lighthouses have already 
been connected with the shore, und we 
are now undertaking these three vessels 
and two lighthouses. I hope we shall 
be able to satisfy hon. Gentlemen that 
we are making as much progress as can 
reasonably be anticipated. ‘Lhere is no 
intention to eome annually to the Trea- 
sury, or to increase the sum beyond the 
£40,000, except so far as it is necessary 
to complete works of real necessity, and 
for that purpose we must come to the 
Treasury on the distinct understanding 
that the Treasury shall provide the 
funds. I hope we shall now be allowed 
to take the Vote. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON was told by 
people who understood this matter— 
namely, Merchant Captains—that the 
French Government managed this ser- 





vice much ;better than it was managed 
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in this country, and at much _ less 
cost, the reason being that it was 
in the hands of the Government. 
Trinity House was an anomaly, and 
ought to be abolished, and the whole 
matter placed under responsible Govern- 
ment authority. He hoped that early next 
Session they would have an opportunity 
of discussing this matter at a reason- 
able hour, and when they could divide 
upon it. 
Vote agreed to. 


12. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,842, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Establishment under the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners.” 


Mr. T. W. Russell moved, “ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 


leave to sit again ;” but the Chairman, | 
being of opinion that the Motion was an | 
abuse of the Rules of the House, declined | 


to propose the Question thereupon to the 
Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


13. £30,659, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, England. 
—Agreed to. 


14, £280,232, to complete the sum for 
Stationery and Printing. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) 
said, that in directing the attention of the 
Committee to the question of Govern- 
ment printing in Ireland, he had hoped 
from the discussion that took place a 
couple of weeks ago that some practical 
good would result. At that late hour it 
was not his intention to detain the Com- 
mittee, especially as it would be repeat- 
ing an old story of the violation of all 
Trades Union principles by long hours 
and low wages. In connection with the 
Queen’s printers in Ireland, Messrs. 
Thom, his chief complaint was the large 
number of boys employed there and 
brought up to the printing trade in that 
establishment. While his mind was not 
narrowed by any Conservative principles 
in this matter, he felt, as a practical 
workman, that no more pernicious system 
as affecting our industrial work- 


ing class could exist; and when he 
thought of the Resolution that was passed 


Mr. A. C. Morton 
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| by the House of Commons, which it was 
| hoped would cope with such an evil, and 
_ the failure of that Resolution to be fairly 
| considered, he was entitled to some reply 
from the Secretary to the Treasury, 
| Another branch of the printing depart- 
| ment was entrusted to a house (Messrs, 
Browne and Nolan) which confined its 
operations to ignoring the legitimate 
printers of Dublin, which house enjoined 
longer hours upon its employés and paid 
lower wages than other establishments, 
The Government, in its parental capacity 
in looking after the social well-being of 
the people, oftentimes neglected this im- 
portant duty, and hence the strong 
agitation which had arisen during the 
past 12 months for the carrying out of 
that great principle. Then there was 
the important fact of the Government 
supporting, he might say solely, a paper 
_in the City of Dublin, The General 
Advertiser, which was brought out under 
conditions that brought home to his mind 
some of the most important evidence re- 
vealed under the Sweating Commission. 
In bringing these matters before the 
Committee he was actuated by no spirit 
| of hostility, but when he remembered the 
‘conditions of life under which working 
/men had often to earn a living he would 
be unworthy of his position if on every 
| opportunity afforded him he did not ven- 
tilate their grievances. He appealed to 
| the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury for some declaration on 
this matter, so that the printers of Dub- 
lin might have their grievances attended 
to in the same prompt manner as was 
done in the case of the complaints made 
by the hon. Member for the Ince 
Division (Mr. Wooas) on behalf of the 
printers of M‘Corquodale and Co. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT, in reply, ex- 
plained that part of the work referred to 
by the hon. Member was under the con- 


trol of the Treasury, and part under the 
control of the Irish Office. He could 
only speak so far as the Treasury was 
concerned, but he could assure the hon. 
Member that they intended to apply the 
same rule in Ireland as in England with 
respect to the matter, and that if he 
found a violation of the conditions it 
would be his duty to intimate to the 
| firms that had been referred to that their 
| contracts would not be renewed. This 
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whole question would receive every 
attention. 


*Smr R. TEMPLE desired to know 
what was being done about the Report of 
the Committee which sat upon the sub- 
ject of reporting the Parliamentary 
Debates? He believed some action had 
been taken, and he hoped, if that action 
could not be reported to the House before 
the Adjournment, they might understand 
what had been done when they met 
again in November. He would venture 
to impress upon the Secretary to the 
Treasury that this Hansard record was 
of great importance in a Parliamentary 
and historic sense, and proper means 
ought to be taken to insure its accuracy. 
That could only be done if Members who 
made speeches had sufficient facilities for 
correcting the proofs. No doubt it was 
desirable that the speeches should be re- 
ported in brief—that was to say, that the 
report should be in some degree abbre- 
viated and summarised. But if that 
were done the report should be written 
in the third person. He earnestly hoped 
there might be no repetition of the absurd 
process which took place last Session and 
the Session before—namely, of the 
speeches being abbreviated by one-third 
or one-fourth, and then the report written 
in the first person. All literary men 
would assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that such a process could only end in 
absurdity, and he, therefore, trusted there 
would be no repetition of it. He desired 
to take that opportunity of expressing 
his sense of the great improvement which 
had been made this Session over any 
previous Session in his experience in the 
important work of Parliamentary report- 
ing. The efficiency, zeal, accuracy, and 
competency shown by the present staff in 
reporting the Debates was worthy of the 
highest commendation ; and, as one having 
had some experience of the work, he 
thought it his duty to bear public testi- 
mony to the efficiency of the present 
reports. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I can assure 
my hon. Friend that I entirely endorse 
the views he has expressed. Having sat 
with him for a considerable time on the 
Committee which considered this question, 
Icanassure him I have the greatest interest 
in the recommendations of the Committee 
being carried out. I am not in a position 
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to-day to say how the recommendations 
will be carried out. They are under the 
consideration of the Treasury at the 
present moment, and I hope, when we 
meet again in the Autumn Session, I 
shall be able to state what is proposed to 
be done in carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. I am very glad 
to hear my hon. Friend say that he con- 
siders the present reporting very much 
better than it has been in past years. 
I think myself, however, that still 
further improvements might be made, 
and I hope such improvements will be 
carried out in future years. 


*Sin R. TEMPLE desired to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman had made 
a mistake in thinking he (Sir R. 
Temple) was a Member of the Committee 
on Parliamentary Reporting. He was 
not on that Committee, and he spoke 
quite impartially on the subject. 


Mr. TOMLINSON remarked that 
there wasa small item of £100 for the 
distribution of Parliamentary Papers. 
He should like to know on what principle 
this distribution took place, and whether, 
the sum being small, a selection was made 
of the Papers to be distributed ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, this money 
was quite sufficient for the purposes for 
which it was required. It had now been 
granted for several years, and the whole 
amount had never been expended in one 
year. Greater demands might be made 
for these Parliamentary Papers, and a 
larger amount than that formerly spent 
was considered necessary; but, so far, the 
application for Parliamentary Papers by 
Free Libraries had not been sufficient as 
to cause the expenditure of the whole of 
the money voted by Parliament. 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether 
any means had been taken for acquaint- 
ing managers of Free Libraries with the 
kind of Papers in existence which might 
be suitable for them ? because they might 
not apply for Papers, not knowing what 
they contained. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT thought the 
managers of the Libraries were quite 
capable of judging of their own require- 
ments in this matter. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked whe- 
ther the Controller of the Stationery 
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Office was the registered proprietor of the 
paper called The Labour Gazette? If 
so, how was it they had no account re- 
lating to that paper under this Vote ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA pointed out that 
the subject had been discussed upon the 
Board of Trade Vote, and the money 
passed. They voted this sum the other 
night. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I voted 
against it if I voted at all. I am merely 
asking a question. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The matter does 
not arise on this Vote. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Then, if I 
am not in Order, I shall move a reduction 
of the Controller’s salary. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is clearly 
out of Order on this Vote. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : It is not 
out of Order to move the reduction. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It does not arise 
on the Vote. The hon. Member cannot 
put himself in Order by moving the re- 
duction for this purpose. 


Supply—Civil Services 


Vote agreed to. 


15. £13,129, to complete the sum for 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, &c. 
Office. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.) said, the Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Pritchard Morgan) had a Motion down 
for a reduction of this Vote, the hon. 
Member being particularly anxious to 
raise certain questions upon it. Would 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer consent 
to postpone the Vote until to-morrow ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT replied, that it 
would not be convenient to postpone the 
Vote, but the Report stage should be 
taken to-morrow in time to enable 
reasonable discussion to take place. 
When the Report came on, he thought he 
would be able to make a statement which 
would be satisfactory to the hon, Mem- 
ber for Merthyr. He could not allow 
this Vote to pass without asking leave 
of the Committee to express his deep 
sorrow, which he was sure would be 
shared by everybody who knew him, at 
the death of Mr. Culley, the Chief of the 
Woods and Forests Department. The 


Public Service had sustained a great 
Mr. Gibson Bowles 


{COMMONS} 
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loss by Mr. Culley’s death, he being a 
gentleman to whom the Publie Service 
owed a great deal. 


Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid.) said, that as it was not expected 
that this particular Vote would be reached 
at this hour, he thought they might 
fairly ask that the Committee should 
now report Progress. 


Sir W. HARCOURT hoped the 
Motion to report Progress would not be 
persisted in. If the Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil was not satisfied with the state- 
ment that would be made, he would have 
an opportunity of stating his reasons on 
the Report stage. He desired to state 
what course the Government proposed to 
take in regard to Supply. They would 
finish the other English Votes of this 
Class, of which there were two which 
were not of serious importance, and 
would uot lead to long Debate. They 
would take the Scotch Votes to-morrow 
and certain other remaining Votes. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked whe- 
ther the Report of the Vote would be 
taken at such an hour as to enable them 
to discuss the administration of this 
Department ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : So I under- 
stand. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) 
said, he desired some explanation as to 
a letter he had received from the Office 
of the Commissioner for Woods and 
Forests. Some time ago he moved for 
a Return with regard to quit-rents in 
Ireland, which was a Return of much 
interest, but one that possibly might in- 
volve a certain amount of trouble and in- 
convenience to the Department. Having 
obtained the Return, a few days after- 
wards he received a letter notifying him 
that he was in arrear with the payment 
of a sum of 5s. in respect of quit-rents 
on certain property in Roscommon, and 
threatening him with all sorts of pains 
and penalties if he did not at onee pay 
that sum, and warning him that a dis- 
traint would be levied against his goods 
and chattels if he omitted to make the 
payment. As he did not happen to 
possess any property in Roscommon, sub- 
ject to quit-rent or otherwise, he was a 
little surprised by that communication. 
He had not the least objection to the Com- 
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missioners distraining on his goods and | hour, but if it was taken at half-past 5 
chattels in Roscommon, but it did appear | he hoped there would be plenty of time 
to him that the officials of the Depart- | for the discussion of any subject which 
ment having been put toa certain amount | could properly be taken on that Report. 
of trcuble, and finding a name similar to | He was afraid some inconvenience might 
his own on their list, at once assumed | be sustained by hon. Members, but he 
there was an opportunity of visiting him | had endeavoured to collect the feelings 
with punishment, because he had moved | and wishes of gentlemen on the other 
for the Return. He did not know whether | side of the House as well as on this, 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury | and he had come to the conclusion that 
(Sir J. T. Hibbert) could give any expla- | the most convenient course for all would 





nation of the matter, but he desired to 
convey to the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests that he should regard with 
perfect equanimity any action they 
might take in regard to quit-rents in 
Roscommon. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE asked if the Trea- 
sury would be able, in future years, to 
induce the Office of Woods and Forests 
to give fuller accounts than they had 
done in the past ? If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could induce the Office to give 
more items and details, together with 
the names of tenants of sporting leases, 
it would be an advantage ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he had 
been in communication with his right 
hon. Friend (Sir C. Dilke) on the sub- 
ject of the Report. As to the point 
raised by the hon. Member opposite, 
he was rather sorry that he had 
not mentioned this matter to him, so 
that he could have made inquiries into 
it. Not knowing anything about it, 
he was unable at present to give 
the hon. Gentleman any information ; 
but he would make inquiries as to it, 
and would give him the explanation he 


desired. 


*Sir R. TEMPLE asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to take the Report 
stage of this Vote at an earlier hour than 
half-past 5 o’clock, otherwise Members 
would be kept in the House until perhaps 
7 o’clock, and compelled to break engage- 
ments they had made. 
Government to show a little consideration 
towards private Members. 


Sir W. HARCOURT should be very 


glad to meet the hon. Baronet if it were | 
took a Division against the Vote. He 


possible, but he was afraid that, under the 
circumstances, a great many of them had 
to break engagements which they had 
made. They were not bound to take 


He asked the | 


be to finish the English Votes of this 
Class to-night; to take Scotch Votes 
/and such other Votes as might be taken 
| up till half-past 5 on Wednesday, and 
then take the Report of Supply, which 
| would feave a sufficiently elastic margin 
for any necessary discussion. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON did not want to 
discuss this Vote now, but he was aware that 
enormous reforms were wanted in the ad- 
ministration of this Office. Indeed, he was 
not sure whether the proper thing would 
not be to get a good big broom and sweep 
out the present administration altogether. 


Vote agreed to. 


16. £30,287, to complete the sum 
for Works and Public Buildings Office. 
—Agreed to. 


17. £16,000, to complete the sum 
for Secret Service. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS asked 
whether the money unspent at the end 
of the year was returned to the 
Treasury ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Yes, Sir. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
noticed that the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs took £300 a 
year for managing the Secret Service 
Fund. He should like an assurance 
from the Secretary to the Treasury that 
he would look into this matter, for it 
needed looking into. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have no 
acquaintance, in any way, with this 
Fund. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON said,that when the 

Radicals were in Opposition they always 


would have been glad to take a Division 


against it now, were it not for the lateness 
_of the Session and the pressure of Public 


the Report of Supply by any particular | Business, but he protested against it, as 
VOL. XVII. [rourtH sErizs.] 
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he had always done every year since he 
entered Parliament. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [11th September ] reported. 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 


1, “ That a sum, not exceeding £257,800, be 
gente to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
or the Salaries and Miscellaneous Charges of 
the War Office, which will come in course of 
— during the year ending on the 31st 

y of March 1894,” 

2. “ That a sum, not exceeding £560,000, be 

nted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
or the Pay and Allowances (exclusive of Sup- 
plies, Clothing, &.) of the Militia (to a number 
not exceeding 135,546, including 30,000 Militia 
Reserve) which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 8lst day of 
March 1894.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


PISTOLS BILL.—(No. 425.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Sir. R. TEMPLE asked whether the 
restrictions of the Bill applied to pistols 
which were not fire-arms, but merely 
specimens of art ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Clause 7 provides 
that the Bill shall not apply to the sale 
of any antique pistol, curiosity, or) 
ornament. . 


Clause 1. 


*Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, he was sure that if Members had 
examined the Bill they would never 
have read it a second time. He moved | 
the rejection of Clause 1,as involving an | 


unnecessary interference with private | 
liberty. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be omitted.”—(Mr. 
Byles.) 








THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tute HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Giapstone, Leeds, W.): 
If the clause is defeated the Bill must be 
dropped. 


Mr. A, C. Morton 
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Mr. CONYBEARE supported his 
hon. Friend’s objection, as the Bill had 
not received the attention which ought 
to have been given to it. A great deal 
could be said against the restrictions con- 
tained in the Bill. 


Question put, “That Clause 1, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 109 ; 
Noes 17.—(Division List, No. 305.) 


Clause 2 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 


*Srr R. TEMPLE said, he would like 
to know whether a pistol of modern 
make, but intended purely for orna- 
ment, would come within the restrictions 
of the clause ? 


Mr. ASQUITH said, unless the ex- 
emption was strictly limited to “ antique” 
pistols it would be liable to abuse. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, the clause 
was open to grave objection in that 
respect. He would suggest that the 
word “ historical” be introduced to meet 
the difficulty. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE) said, the 
word would not remove the feature which 
the hon. Member considered objection- 
able. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 8 agreed to. 
Clause 9. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be omitted.” 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, it was surprising that any Radical 
Government should propose such a clause 
as this. Any Government doing so de- 
served censure. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, before they 
passed away from this, he thought they 
should have some reason assigned for the 
introduction of such a clause. There 
might be reasons for the passing of the 


| Bill, but they were entitled to some ex- 


planation for the appearance of this 
clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clauses 10 and 11 agreed to. 
Clause 12. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, the defini- 
tion of a pistol as a firearm of less than 
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15 in. in length should be amended, so as , 
to exclude toy-pistols and other such 
harmless weapons. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, the 
definition was considered satisfactory as 
it stood. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef-. 
field, Hallam) said, perhaps the insertion — 
of the words “capable of inflicting | 
grievous bodily harm” would meet the | 
case. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, such words 
would be most objectionable, because | 
serious injury was often inflicted with 
toys. ‘The question had been carefully 
considered, and they were not prepared to 
adopt these suggestions. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY thought 
the words he suggested would meet the 
case. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Do we under- 
stand that the Bill will apply to small 
pistols ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 458.] 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY ARMIES BILL. 
[ Lords}.—(No. 413.) 
COMMITTEE, [Progress, Clause 1, 
11th September. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
27, to leave out the word “ continue,” in 


order to insert the word “ cease.”—(Mr. 
Naoroji.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘continue’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.) said, he was desirous of 
explaining that, as introduced in another 
place, the Bill contained the proposition 
now made. But in Committee an Amend- 
ment was introduced providing that the 
Commanders should retain their seats. 
The Secretary of State accepted the | 
Amendment in order to secure the passing 
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of the Bill, but reserved his freedom of 
action when the Bill reached the House 
of Commons. It was hardly becoming 
that they should make any alteration 
now, and he was, therefore, prepared to 
accept his hon. Friend’s Amendment. 


*Srr R. TEMPLE said, he must 
strongly object to the course which the 
Government intended to pursue. It was 
of great importance that the Bill should 


|/remain as it was, and that the word 


“continue” should stand part of it, so 
that the Commanders should retain their 
seats in the Councils. He would repeat 
what had been said in favour of that 
course; but he thought it was quite 
clear last night that the Committee in- 
tended to stand by the Bill as it came 
down from the Lords. He _ could 
not but regard this as a most ex- 
traordinary surrender, and he objected 
to this being done by the Secretary of 
State in opposition to the feeling and 


| opinion of the Military Authorities. It 


would be a great misfortune if they did 
not adhere to the arrangement previously 
made. ‘The matter had gone so far that a 
certain amount of friction could not be 
avoided, he feared ; but much would be 
done if the Government would stand by 
their Bill as passed in another place, and 
passed with the sanction of noble Lords 
who had held Office under the Crown, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester and himself—and he thought 
they had had experience which entitled 
them to be heard—were not in favour of 
this alteration, and would once more very 
earnestly appeal to the Government to 
stand by their measure. If necessary, he 
would be—if in Order—ready to divide 
the Committee on this question. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, it was evident the hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Temple) was strongly 
opposed to the Bill, and that he wished 
to defeat its object, which was the cen- 
tralisation of military authority in India. 
There might be some feeling hostile to this 
change in the minds of high Bombay au- 
thorities ; but he (Sir C. W. Dilke) be- 
lieved the opinion now expressed by the 
Mover and supporters of the Amendment 
was approved by successive Governor 


Generals, and military opinion ge 
Military opinion, indeed, was v rotg 5» 
upon the question. y Bony 
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*Sir R. TEMPLE said, he was not deal- 
ing with the question as a local one, but 
from his acquaintance with the needs and 
requirements of the countries to which 
the Bill would apply. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he under- 
stood the hon. Baronet to say that he had 
authority to speak for the Military 
Authorities. 

Str R. TEMPLE said, he could not 
allow the question to pass unchallenged. 
He would, therefore, move “That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

*Tuoe CHAIRMAN: I cannot put 
that Motion; I was about to put the 
Amendment. 

Mr. TOMLINSON rose, and was 
understood to say that he could not agree 
with the views set forth by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir C. W. Dilke). 


Question put, and negatived. 
Remaining Clause agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL. 
Lords Amendment to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 244.) 


As amended, considered, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SALE OF GOODS (re-cummitted) BILL 
[ Lords].—(No. 441.) 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again upon Thurs- 
day. 


LAW OF COMMONS AMENDMENT BILL 
[Lords}.—(No. 442.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment ; read the third time, 
and passed, without Amendment. 


{COMMONS} 
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Adjournment. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 16th May; Sir Thomas Es- 
monde] ; to lie upon the Table. 


QUEENSLAND (IMMIGRATION). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[Address Ist September; Mr. John 
Ellis] ; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 
Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
No. 1288 (Amsterdam) [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
No. 302 (Mexico) [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


NAVAL SAVINGS BANKS, 
Account presented,—of Deposits in 
Naval Savings Banks and the Payments 
thereof, and the Interest thereon, and In- 
vestments therein, &c., during the financial 
year, 1891-2 [by Act] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 

Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House,—Account of Receipts 
and Expenditure for the year ended 31st 
March, 1893, with Report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General thereon [by 
Act]. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—( The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,)—put, and 
agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 
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|sioners would put aside all personal 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, feelings and look to the far wider and more 
important interests that were at stake 
rather than take into consideration any 
question of private wrongs to any one of 
them. He had the highest regard for 
the Chairman of the Commission, who 
was well qualified, both by his legal 
experiences and the able services he had 
rendered on the Crofters’ Commission, to 
ably perform the duties attaching to the 
Office ; but he felt bound to say that, 
whatever might have happened within 
the Commission, the feeling in Scotland 
was in the direction of a healing of the 
trivial squabble that had occurred. He 
hoped they would have from the Secre- 
tary for Scotland something of an assuring 
' . . character to show that efforts on the 
Secretary for Scotland's Office. | part of the Government had not been 
Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick) said, he} wanting to heal up the contention, and 
had placed on the Paper a Motion | that the Scottish people should obtain 
for the reduction of the salary of the | from this Government by the operation 


Wednesday, 13th September 1893. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 


Crass II. 
1. £6,410, to complete the sum for 





Secretary for Scotland by £100, but he | 
had no desire to reduce the right hon. | 
Gentleman’s salary, his object being to | 
elicit some information from him with | 
regard to the split in the Deer Forests 
Commission, which would be reassuring 
to the mind of the people of Scotland. He 
had no title to attack the general policy 
of the appointment of the Commission, 
but he desired to know what action the 
right hon. Gentleman was taking with 
respect to this Commission. His own 
feeling was distinctly favourable to the 
appointment of the Commission, and he 
had nothing but the highest praise for | 
the action of the Government in regard | 
to it. But certain circumstances had 
arisen within the last few weeks which 
he desired, in the public interest, and for 
the peace and good order of the High- 
lands of Scotland, to call the attention of 
the Committee to. He thought it was | 
very evident that recently the Commission | 
had not been performing its proper work. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I desire to point | 
out that the hon. Member cannot on this 
Vote enter upon the performance of the 
duties of this Commission. 

Mr. T. SHAW said, he had no desire | 
to attack the Commission or the per- 
formance of its duties, but he wished to | 
elicit some information from the right | 
hon. Gentleman as to his own conduct in | 
regard to the Commission. What he | 
would say with regard to the Commis- 
sion was that he trusted the Commis- | 


VOL. XVII. [rourtn sErizs.] | 


of the Commission something that, at all 
events, would be the basis of legislation 
so much desired in Scotland to enable 
crofters beyond the Highland line to 
have further Jand on which they might 
exercise their calling. In respect of that 
demand he only desired to say that, un- 
less contention in the Commission came 
speedily to a close, the demand on the 
subject would grow in intensity ; and as 
the question of social order and the peace 
of the district was involved, he hoped to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
something to assure the Committee that 
no effort had been wanting on the part of 
the Government to allay the feeling that 
had arisen. Perhaps his own connection 
with this matter was known to the Com- 
mittee. He was personally acquainted 
with the Chairman, and was known to 
some of the others, and he would appeal 
to them to put aside all sense of private 
wrongs, and keep in view the fact that 
the wrong and injustice to the crofter 
population demanded that all temporary 
ill-feeling should be put on one side. 
Unless they put aside their own personal 


| feelings and had a sense of patriotism, a 


great amount of evil would be wrought 
in Scotland. There was one * other 
general topic he should like to refer to on 
this Vote, and it was, that he thought 
the time had come for Scotchmen to ask 
themselves whether, after all, the Office 
of Secretary for Scotland was one that 
could longer satisfy the needs of Scoteh- 


2Q 
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men. For the administration from Dover 
House he had nothing but praise ; and if 
administration were all that was de- 
manded, Scotland would be probably the 
best governed country in the world. 
But that was not the sole point of view 
from which they looked at this Scottish 
Office. The Office was created not from 
an administrative standpoint, but to give 
a more effective means of legislating for 
Scotland, and from that point of view 
he must express a sense of great dis- 
appointment. So far as legislation was 
concerned, they thought that a further 
step would have been gained when the 
Secretary for Scotland was appointed to 
Cabinet rank; but they found that Scotland 
was governed by a bureau, and that would 
not do for the Scottish mind. Scotland 
would not be governed by a bureaucracy, 
however good it might be. Year after 
year Scotland had seen her legislation 
dragging wearily behind that of England, 
and they too readily realised this fact on 
the questions of Registration and Local 
Veto. In conclusion, he asked from the 
Secretary for Scotland some ray of hope 
that the trivial squabble in the Commis- 
sion would be healed, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman had done all in his power 
to make the Commission a success. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryran, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I will say nothing as to the 
latter portion of the remarks of the hon. 
Member until I have heard what other 
Members have to state with regard to 
the subject. As to the Crofters’ Com- 
mission, in the 7th Class of the Estimates 
the Committee will be called on to vote 
a substantial sum of money for the pur- 
poses of this Commission ; and I conceive 
that that will be the occasion on which 
to discuss the general question. On the 
other question of the difficulties that have 
arisen in the Commission, I earnestly 
entreat those who are friends to the 
Commission, and those gentlemen of 
considerable eminence who are serving 
on the Commission, not to press the 
Government on the matter at this mo- 
ment. - My own belief is that the diffi- 
culties that have arisen will be healed up, 
and the process by which the question 
will be healed up will be the influence 
of those considerations to which my hon. 
Friend has referred—uamely, that per- 
sonal matters should give way to a sense 


Mr. T. Shaw 
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of public duty by men carrying out] a 
public work. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he did not wish to join 
in any enterprise for the reduction of his 
right hon. Friend’s salary, because he 
thought he deserved a bigger sum. He 
was willing to pay a tribute to the success 
with which his right hon. Friend had ful- 
filled the duties of his Office. There was 
one spot on his administration, however. 
He thought his right hon. Friend would 
feel disappointed if he did not carry out 
the pledge he made to bring that subject 
before the House, because he would pro- 
bably remember he (Dr. Farquharson) 
had the honour to introduce a deputation 
to him to protest against the withdrawal 
of the Circular of the Board of Supervi- 
sion prohibiting County Medical Officers 
of Health from engaging in private prac- 
tice. By arecent Act it was made compul- 
sory that County Councils should appoint 
Medical Officers of Health for districts 
or combinations, and at that time the 
idea was that Medical Officers of Health, 
except in special circumstances, should 
not be allowed to engage in private 
practice. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
this matter was covered by the Vote for 
the Board of Supervision. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, in that 
case he would reserve his observations. 

Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN (Worces- 
tershire, E.) had hoped that the hon. 
Member for Hawick would have referred 
to a question which concerned more 
nearly his own constituency, and in 
which he (Mr. Chamberlain) had some 
interest. Having been for some time a 
candidate for a Scotch constituency, he 
was bound to make himself acquainted 
with the matter which he wished to bring 
before the Committee. The hon, Mem- 
ber for Hawick had travelled a long 
way from his own constituents, who had 
a grievance at least as great, as serious, 
and as worthy of attention as any the 
hon. Member had mentioned. The Secre- 
tary for Scotland, in his happier days, 
was a Member for the Border Burghs, 
and probably was aware of the question 
he (Mr. Chamberlain) was going to call 
attention to. What he wished to ask 
was whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was going to take any action to inquire 
into the grievances connected with the 
fisheries in the Tweed and neighbouring 
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rivers and inlets—to do anything to give | wished to call attention to the opening of 


satisfaction to the inhabitants of those 
districts ? It was alleged that the public 
rights of fishing enjoyed by people living 
near the Tweed and other rivers of the 
district were taken away from them by 
a side-wind in an Act of Parliament 
without Parliament knowing what was 
being done, and without Parliament 


having any intention of taking them | 


away. The hon. Member forthe Border 
Burghs knew what a hold this subject 
had on the electors of the district, and 


how much it had influenced recent elec- | 


tions. It was stated again and again 


! 


before the last Election, and he believed | 


during the Election, by the supporters of 
the present Government that this matter 
would be gone into, that redress would 
be given, and that the rights which the 
people alleged had been taken from them 
would be restored. The Sceretary for 
Scotland had taken no legislative step 
to restore these rights. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not even made any kind 
of inquiry into the grievances which 
existed. He wished to ask what steps 
the right hon. Gentleman would now 
take to fulfil the pledges of his supporters 
and friends in that district ? 

Mr. T. SHAW considered this discussion 
premature, and said he had intended to 
raise this question on the Vote for Law 
and Justice, and he had given notice of 
a reduction of that Vote in order to bring 
the matter under the notice of the Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) said, | 


he joined in the protest of the hon. Mem- 
ber as to the unsatisfactory nature of the 
way in which Scottish Business had been 
attended to in the House of Commons, 
and particularly as to the late hour at 
which Scottish Business came on. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This discussion 
is not appropriate to the Vote, because 


it is due to the action of the House of | 
| they were not able to get the full use of 


Commons. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, he wished to 
endorse what the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs had said, that Scotland 


a portion of the Clyde to trawling. The 
whole of the Clyde was closed to trawling, 
but under the bye-laws a certain portion 
of it had been opened. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) 
asked whether this was not a matter for 
tue Scottish Fishery Board ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I thought so, but 
I was waiting to hear what was the 
argument of the hon. Gentleman. I 
think this is a matter for the next 
Vote. 

Mr. COCHRANE: This is a matter 
for the Secretary for Scotland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN observed that it 
would only be material on the next 
Vote. 

Mr. COCHRANE: Very well; I 
will call attention to it on that Vote. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) 
would like to draw the attention of the 
Committee to a matter that very strongly 
affected his constituents in Banffshire. 
He had put down an Instruction to the 
Committee on the Scotch Fishery Bill on 
the subject, but the Speaker ruled that 


a matter which related to the use of the 


foreshores did not come within the scope 
of the Bill. He now desired to ask 
whether the Secretary for Scotland would 
be willing to take some measure to 
mitigate the difficulties from which fisher- 
men suffered in regard to the use of the 
foreshore? Fora very long period the 
fishermen had enjoyed the use of the 
foreshore. They needed it in order to 
dry their nets, and for other purposes. 
They had enjoyed this right by Common 
Law, and he thought he might say by 
common-sense as well. But, in addition, 
there were Statutes under Queen Anne 
(before the Union), and under George 
II. and George III., giving them the 
use of the foreshore and of 100 
yards beyond. But the difficulties from 
which the men suffered now were that 


the foreshore for this purpose, and that 


there was a great want of house accom- 


dragged wearily behind in all those 


measures which were promoted in their 
interest. He hoped the Secretary for 
Scotland would pay attention to any en- 


modation in those very localities where 
it was necessary for fishermen to carry 
on their industry. There was no doubt 


‘about the right of the fishermen, both 


deavour to further Scottish Business. He | 


would receive the support of the Unionist 
Members as well as the support of those 
who habitually supported him. He 


| 


under Statute and Common Law, to the 
use of the foreshores ; and what he 


would ask was that the right hon. Gen- 
_tleman should take steps in order to place 
in the hands of some authority the duty 


2Q2 
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of enforcing this right, and of seeing that 
the men got the use of their foreshores, 
which was essential to their industry. 
They hoped that the County Councils 
would give access to the mountains ; 
but that was a matter of pleasure. He 
hoped that the Fishery Board and the 
District Committee would have power to 
secure for the fishermen access to the 
shores, a matter on which a very im- 
portant industry depended. 


Mr. H.SMITH (Falkirk, &.)said, that 
no Member of the House was in a better 
position to speak as to the enormous 
wickedness of the Tweed Laws than he 
was himself, because he happened to be 
one who had suffered from the arbitrary 
and inequitable character of these laws. 
He was probably the only Member of 
the House who had ever been tried and 
sentenced in his absence by any legally 
constituted Court. That had been his 
fate under the Tweed Fishery Laws. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: This subject is 
not relevant to the Vote before the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he did 
not know that there was any other 
Vote on which the Tweed Fishing Laws 
could be alluded to more*sadvantageously 
than the Vote for the Secretary for 
Scotland. 


Mr. H. SMITH, proceeding, said, if 
anything of the kind had occurred in any 
of the other portions of Her Majesty’s 
dominions it would not have been 
necessary to draw attention twice in that 
House to the wickedness of the system 
which permitted such acts of tyranny. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs when he said that, much 
as they valued the administrative ser- 
vices of the Secretary for Scotland, and 
highly as they appreciated his constant 
sympathy with all legitimate Scottish 
grievances, still they did not think that 
was sufficient to satisfy the just Scottish 
demands upon the House. He was per- 
fectly certain that if, instead of having a 
Department in Dover House—excellent as 
it might be—they had had a body of meu 
sitting in Edinburgh or Glasgow who 
were themselves allowed to deal with 
matters of that kind, the Tweed Fishery 
Laws would have been swept off the 
Statute Book at least 20 years ago. 


Sir W. Wedderburn 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 


shire) said, with regard to the action of 
the Deer Forests Commission, he would 
remind the hon. Member for the Border 
Burghs that the remit from the House 
of Commons to that Commission was 
carefully worded, and that the Commis- 
sion was in no sense executive, but was 
merely a Commission to inquire and 
report. He entirely agreed with the 
hon. Member in his wish -that the 
labours of the Commission would not be 
rendered nugatory by a very trivial 
point. At the same time, he could not 
endorse the idea that either the object or 
the necessary outcome of the Commis- 
sion’s labours should be in the direction 
which the hon. Member indicated. They 
would do well to suspend their judgment 
upon these matters until they saw the 
Commission’s Report, and saw what 
really practically could be done. In 
regard to the Tweed Fishery Laws, he 
hoped if the Secretary for Scotland was 
going to say anything about them he 
would rather say it upon this Vote than 
upon the matter of Police. If the Tweed 
Fishery Laws were wrong, ict them be 
amended ; it would not do simply to talk 
about the wickedness, and relate an in- 
teresting family incident in the life of 
the hon. Member for the Falkirk Burghs, 
who it seemed had on one occasion been 
tried and sentenced, but who in another 
place had himself been engaged in the 
work of trying and sentencing other 
people. He was afraid that on this 
occasion the hon. Member was voicing 
the complaint of a good many people 
who would wish to abolish property in 
fishing altogether. [Mr. H. Smirn: 
No, no!] ‘That was undoubtedly the 
popular tide at Galashiels. What they 
wanted was to be allowed to fish for 
salmon without interference. That 
would be a violation of a very valuable 
right, and he protested against the idea 
of dealing with a valuable right by way 
of paralysing the police arrangements of 
the country. He wished to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether there 
had been any change in the attitude of 
the Government in regard to the Minute 
on Secondary Education, or whether they 


“had heard the last word upon the 


matter ? 

Mr. T. SHAW said that, in view of 
the course of the discussion, he would on 
the present Vote refer to the question of 
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the administration of the Tweed Fishery 
Laws. In the course of the present 
Session he obtained a Return dealing 
with all cases in the Tweedside counties 
for the 10 years ending 1892. He found 
from that Return that in that period the 
fines from all ordinary criminal cases in 
the Counties of Roxburgh, Peebles, and 
Selkirk amounted to £1,042. That 
figure demonstrated that the community 
in these districts was of the most law- 
abiding character. But would it be 
believed that in the same counties for the 
same period the fines, under the Tweed 
Fisheries Acts alone, amounted to no less 
a sum than £3,954? Such a contrast of 
figures showed that the existing state of 
the law in those counties was nothing 
less than a social and public scandal, and 
there was a case for immediate and 
stringent inquiry into the operation of 
these laws. There was a third heading 
in the Return, “ Offences under the Game 
Laws,” and the fines under that head 
amounted for the same period to £1,141. 
So that if they added the fines under the 
Game Laws and the Fishery Laws 
together they had this startling contrast : 
that these fines for Statute-made crime 
were five times the amount of the fines 
for all other Common Law offences in 
these counties. The figures under the 
one heading were £5,095, and under the 
other £1,042. He did not think that 
any Minister could look upon that state 
of things as satisfactory, and he thought 
the time had arrived for a most stringent 
inquiry into the matter. He believed 
that the Sheriffs of these three counties 
view the administration of those laws, 
not with discredit only, but with absolute 


disgust. Two-thirds of their time was 
occupied in trying poaching offences. 


The position was simply this : that no one 
was thought the less of by his fellows 
in the community for a breach of the 
Tweed Fishery Laws, whereas anyone 
who offended against the ordinary 
Criminal Law was at once looked down 
upon. The hon. Member for Bute 
(Mr. Graham Murray) said that it 
was desired to abolish property in salmon. 
They did not desire to abolish property 
in salmon, but they did desire to see that 
Crown property in salmon should be 
given not to individuals, but for the 
public use and enjoyment. Until that 


state of matters was brought about, they 
might tinker at a remedy for years and 
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years, but they would never bring: the 
community at large into a state of 
sympathy with the law. The Return 
he had given proved that there was no 
more law-abiding class of men than the 
men in his constituency. But why should 
they be turned into criminals ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : You cannot dis- 
cuss the law. As I understood, you 
desired to put a question for an inquiry. 

Mr. T. SHAW said, he had only been 
replying to the view of the hon. Member 
for Bute, who seemed to suggest that he 
(Mr. Shaw) and others badsympathy with 
breach of the law. Their desire, on the 
contrary, was to bring the law into line 
with the feelings of the community at 
large; and he hoped a Commission 
would be appointed to inquire into 
the whole subject. The Secretary for 
Scotland knew the facts as well as any 
man in the House, and Scotland had a 
right to look to him for special and 
speedy action. They demanded it in the 
interests of social peace ; and for himself 
he would never be content until he saw 
those law-abiding counties put in the 
position of having the Statutory Law 
applicable to the Tweed fisheries brought 
into line with the sentiments of the 
people. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
had no desire at all to go counter 
to any wish for an inquiry, because he 
thought that those who represented pro- 
prietary rights had nothing to dread from 
a full and ample inquiry. At the same 
time, he did not think the figures which 
his hon. Friend had quoted quite bore 
out the conclusion at which he arrived. 
He would remind his hon. Friend 
that, as a matter of fact, in the ordinary 
criminal work of the Sheriff Court the 
punishment of a fine was practically re- 
served to the offence of being drunk and 
disorderly. All other forms of criminal 
offence, such as assaults and so forth, 
were, as a rule, punished in another way. 
Therefore, it did not do to take the mere 
amount of the pecuniary fines, and think 
that they had got a means of com- 
parison of the various kinds of crime. 
He thought that an inquiry would show 
that all those whom his hon. Friend 
represented did not entirely share the 
opinions he had expressed, and that the 
acquision of these rights for the benefit 
of the public could only be done with 
justice by paying those who at present 
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possessed them. Even then, unless the 
manners and customs of certain persons 
altered, it would be necessary, in the 
interests of the public, that there should 
be a close time, because some of the 
offences were the taking of salmon out of 
season, and also for capturing salmon by 
unsportsmanlike methods. 

Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN said, that 
undoubtedly at present the mass of public 
opinion—for instance, in Galashiels, and 
that district—was against the present law, 
and, therefore, the wise course would be 
to inquire and see whether there were 
real and genuine grievances underlying 
this feeling, and whether, without doing 
injustice to anyone, those grievances 
could be redressed. The hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think that the right of 
fishing in all those waters was vested in 
individuals, and that those individuals 
had indefeasible rights which could 
only be bought out. For himself, 
he contended that while a large part 
of those waters was properly private 
property, a large portion was really 
Crown property, which in these days 
was as much as saying public property ; 
and the private rights acquired in those 
Crown waters had been acquired with- 
out the knowledge and, as they believed, 
against the will of Parliament, owing 
to an oversight in the drafting of an Act 
which passed some years ago. That was 
one reason why there should be an 
inquiry. 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN: The ques- 
tions that have been raised, and that 
could have been raised legitimately. on 
this Vote, narrow themselves down toa 
small compass in point of number, though 
I will not say of importance. The Mem- 
ber for Banffshire (Sir W. Wedderburn) 
has referred to the question of foreshores 
with reference to their being used by 
fishermen for the purposes of their craft. 
My hon. Friend will recognise that now 
that the Scottish Fishery Bill has, by the 
wonderful forbearance, among other 
qualities, of Members of this House, 
become law, as far as this House is con- 
cerned—and I trust is on its way to 
become law in the other House—that 
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there will be now in all districts a Fishery 
Committee representing the fishermen, 
who will be able to put in the most 
powerful manner the grievances and 
aspirations of their constituents before 


{COMMONS} 





Parliament and the Government. But I! 
Mr. Graham Murray 
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will not wait for that. If my hon. Friend 
will come to the Scottish Office, I have 
the assurance of the Lord Advocate that 
he will go very carefully into the legal 
position of this very vexed question, and 
ascertain how the matter stands at pre- 
sent, so as to enable the doubts regarding 
it to be cleared up. The Member for 
Buteshire asked a question with regard 
to the Secondary Education Minute. 
The second Minute, which was laid on 
the Table, and which was approved by 
an immense majority of this House, is 
the final decision of the Government on 
the matter, with the single exception of 
the alteration to take place next year, 
which is that £200 will be paid over to 
each County Committee and each Burgh 
Committee, as a sort of instalment before 
the main dividend is paid in accordance 
with the number of the population. I 
nuw come to the only other subject 
before us ; but it is one of great import- 
ance, and that is the question of the 
Tweed. I thoroughly agree with Mem- 
bers who have spoken as to the great 
gravity of the situation. For 20 years 
past the sympathies of the people of the 
countryside have been entirely opposed 
to the law, and the manner in which it is 
enforced. I will give a few sample 
statistics. They are 20 years old, but 
I have very carefully watched the 
Returns since then, and I find that the 
same proportion still generally holds 
good. In the years 1873 and 1874 there 
were 580 people brought up on criminal 
charges in the district that borders on 
the Tweed, and the fines amounted to 
£580 and costs. In those two years 
22,000 salmon were caught inthe river by 
those who had right to the fisheries. 
That is to say, for every 37 salmon 
taken, one person was brought up on 
a criminal charge, and £1 was paid 
in fine and costs. In the County of 
Peebles one person in 100 in those two 
years was brought up on a criminal 
charges connected with the Tweed 
Fisheries ; and I observe that in the last 
10 years the same proportion obtains. 
That is a state of things which can only 
be accounted for in one of two ways— 
either that the population is exceptionally 
lawless, or that the law is exceptionally 
bad. The population is not exceptionally 
lawless. I have lived among them for 
20 years, and I know that they require 
the least equipment of police to keep 
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them from breaking the law, and to keep 
the peace in ordinary matters. I have 
seen them under great excitement at 
several contested elections, and have 
never seen a population which is more 
able to keep the peace for themselves 
without extraneous interference. There- 
fore, the fault lies in the law, which is 
different from the law of England in 
these matters. An hon. Member asked 


me whether I will grant an inquiry. | 


My own opinion is that except on the 
special question of the Charters we do 
not require inquiry. We have all the 
facts before us at the Scottish Office. 
Mr. T. SHAW: But the Charters are 
a very important question. 
*Sir G. TREVELYAN: Yes; that 
is so. But the Government have the 
facts in their possession. The state of 
things is well known at the Scottish 
Office, and also so is the feeling of the 
population. The law is exceptional in 
the highest degree. If it were placed 
under the general Salmon Fisheries Acts 
of Scotland, that alone would be a very 
great improvement. But it might be 
said that the South bank of the Tweed is 


in England, and, therefore, that we could | 


not make that alteration. But I have 
had a most important deputation from 
the English side, who informed me that 
they would be perfectly satisfied that the 
whole of the Tweed should be placed 
under the general law of Seotland, and 
not only so, but that that law should 
be altered in several particulars, which I 
will not enter into now, but which would 
greatly ameliorate the relations of the 
fishermen to the law. As to the question 
of Salmon Charters, that is a purely 
administrative matter, and upon that I 
am not afraid to face Parliament. Very 
much more has been done during the 
last year or so to assert the rights of the 
public as against the rights of individuals, 
or the straining of the rights of the 


Crown, than ever has been done before. | 


The Committee which sat on the subject 
recommended that no further salmon 
leases should be given without the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary for Scotland, and 
also that licences in the case of fresh 
grants should be given to the public. 
Last November I induced the Treasury 
to consent that no lease at all should 


henceforth be given without the 
consent of the Secretary for Scot- 
land. That consent has in no case 
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| been obtained from that day,to this, and 
I have given it to be thoroughly under- 
| stood that no fresh lease will be made 
/except to the general fishermen of the 
| distriet on the payment of a reasonable 
| licence. That unfortunately, however, 
concerns a very small part of the Scottish 
| Salmon Fisheries, and when we come to 
deal with the main question we shall 
_have to see that as leases fall out they 
shall be brought under the same regula- 
tions. 1 have stated on two or three 
oceasions this Session that until the 
Scottish Sea Fisheries Bill was out of 
the way we could not deal with the ques- 
tion of salmon, and I have promised that 
next Session I will lay the Bill on the 
Table. That promise I now repeat. I 
had hoped that something might have 
been done in regard to the Salmon Law 
in the Scottish Fisheries Bill. That is 
impossible at this time of the Session. 
If, however, as I earnestly hope, the 
Bill meets no difficulties in another place 
—and it is a Bill which will not bear re- 
trenching, because it is the least we could 
give to the Scottish fishermen—then 
next year I hope to deal with the ques- 
tion of salmon fishing, and to deal with 
it in no ungenerous spirit, but in a spirit 
that will be advantageous to the public, 
and not unjust to individuals. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN suggested 
that any inquiry that was instituted with 
regard to salmon should be extended to 
trout fishing, which in some parts of 
Scotland was quite as much a burning 
question as salmon fishing was in other 
parts. In the Spey and its tributaries it 
was a matter which interested his con- 
stituents almost more than any other 
local question. He wished to ask a ques- 
tion on another point. There was a 
strong feeling in the North-East of Scot- 
land that the Crofters Act should be ex- 
tended to the small holders in these parts, 
It was not because his constituents had 
any complaint against the landlords per- 
sonally. His county was particularly 
fortunate in its landlords, and it was 
against the system that complaint was 
made, and his constituents were ex- 
tremely anxious that this protection of 
the fruits of their industry should be ex- 
tended to a class which were in exactly 
the same industrial position as the 
crofters in the Western or Northern parts 
of Scotland. All the Members for the 
North-East of Scotland joined in an appeal 
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to the right, hon. Gentleman on this sub- 
ject. He therefore asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to take 
any steps in this direction ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON endorsed what 
his hon. Friend had said as to the desire 
for the extension of the Crofters Act. 
He did not know any other question on 
which his constituents had urged him so 
much. 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, he wished to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland as to how certain matters 
stood regarding which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had heard several times from the 
Trades Council of Edinburgh and district ? 
That body had approached the right hon. 
Gentleman on behalf of the professional 
waiters in Edinburgh, and the grievance 
they had laid before him was that they 
allowed certain public servants under the 
control of the Secretary for Scotland un- 
fairly to compete with them in their pro- 
fessional duties during the hours for 
which they were paid to serve 
the public, and that sometimes special 
holidays were given them to enable 
them so to compete. He (Viscount 
Wolmer) had had no opportunity of test- 
ing personally whether the case was cor- 
rectly stated; but it seemed to him it 
was a subject on which the Trades 
Council were perfectly within their rights 
in approaching the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he wished to ask whether the 
grievance was a substantial one; and, if 
80, what steps were to be taken to remedy 
it? The second point he wished to raise 
was what showed to him the very unfair 
disadvantage under which the Scottish 
Police laboured in the matter of super- 
annuation compared with their English 
colleagues. He would give only one 
instance of the great disproportion. _ 

Tue CHAIRMAN : This is matter of 
an Act of Parliament, and, therefore, not 
in Order. 

Viscount WOLMER, on the point of 
Order, wished to point out that there 
was no Vote for the Scottish Police. It 
was paid for out of an Imperial account; 
but the Secretary for Scotland was 
responsible for its distribution, and this 
was the only Vote on which it would be 
possible to bring the question forward. 
The English Police were allowed 
30-60ths of their pay as a pension after 
25 years’ approved service, but the 
Scottish Police got only 28-60ths after 


Sir W. Wedderburn 
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28 years’ approved service. There was 
no such corresponding disadvantage be- 
tween Scotland and England in regard to 
pensions in the Customs or Post Office, 
and he would ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land whether this subject had engaged 
his attention, and whether he did not 
admit the unfairness of the arrangement? 
He would also ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if, before the next Estimates were 
framed, he would approach two of his 
Colleagues on matters of great interest 
to Edinburgh ? A large sum had been 
paid to the Crown as compensation for 
property taken by the North British 
Railway Company in Edinburgh. That 
money was claimed by the Lord Provost 
and Town Council of Edinburgh as due 
to Edinburgh for the improvement of the 
Castle, part of the land of which had 
been taken, and for which this money 
was paid. He did not think any Member 
of this Committee would deny that 
money so paid to the public for-a piece 
of the Castle rock actually taken by the 
Railway Company should be appro- 
priated to no other purpose than that 
which would be to the interests of the 
City. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to see if the wishes of the 
Town Council of Edinburgh could not 
be carried out. Lastly, he would ask 
whether before next year the Secretary 
for Scotland would endeavour to induce 
the First Commissioner of Works to make 
provision for the proper maintenance of 
Holyrood Palace ? 

Mr. H. SMITH said, as resident in 
Edinburgh, he supported the appeal 
of the noble Lord (Lord Wolmer) with 
regard to the sum paid for that part of 
Princes Street Gardens which had been 
taken from the Crown. There had been 
a great deal of litigation about the 
matter. The Bills in Parliament were 
opposed by the Town Council, and the 
main subject of interest to the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh was the question whether 
the contemplated alteration in the railway 
would alter for the worse the appearance 
of Princes Street Gardens. ‘They were 
unsuccessful in their opposition, and the 
Railway Company got power, not only 
to take off a part of the Gardens which 
belonged to the city, but to detach a 
point of the rock upon which Edinburgh 
Castle was built. It was perfectly plain 
that the operations of the Railway Com- 
pany had not inflicted any injury upon 
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the nation at large, but had inflicted 
serious injury upon the inhabitants of 
the City of Edinburgh. That being so, 
the sum of £2,000 ought not to go into 
the general coffers of the State, but ought 
to be given to the Corporation of the 
city. Then, he wished to say a word 
in reference to another complaint by the 
noble Lord. He (Mr. H. Smith) had 
also been made aware of the grievance 
of the professional waiters in the City 
of Edinburgh. They were called upon 
to compete on very unfavourable terms 
with those public servants who were 
somewhat numerous in Edinburgh, aud 
who were employed and paid by the 
State as attendants at the Picture Gal- 
leries and in the Courts of Law, and 
elsewhere. He thought the Secretary 
for Scotland might well be called upon 
to inquire into that grievance, with a 
view to its being remedied. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY’ said, 
he would point out that the ground 
in Princes Street Gardens referred 
to had been given by the Crown to the 
city for an indefinite period. There was 
every reason, in his opinion, that the 
money should go to the City of Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) said, 
with regard to the Secondary Education 
Minute, that in the discussion which 
took place last May a complaint was 
made that, generally speaking, the 
burghs were insufficiently represented on 
the Committees, and the Secretary for 
Scotland promised that an inquiry would 
be made, and that, if necessary, he would 
bring in a Supplementary Minute. He 
wished to know if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made the promised inquiry ? 
He should be glad to think they had 
heard the last of this matter, and whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was in a 
position to tell them that the matter 
would have further attention. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, having taken some interest in 
the restoration of the Castle and Palace 
mentioned by the noble Lord (Lord 
Wolmer) he supported his view. With 
regard to the Princes Street Gardens, 
no money would have been paid at 
all but for the action of the Edin- 
burgh Town Council. The Corpora- 
tion fought the matter and bore all 
the expenses, and then the Crown, as 
usual, came in and collared the money. He 
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thought it should be returned. Then, 
with regard to the Fatal Accidents 
Inquiry Bill, which had been dropped, 
he regretted that the Government had 
withdrawn the measure, and asked when 
it was proposed to re-introduce it? Legis- 
lation on this matter was urgently asked 
for by the working men of Scotland, 
and he hoped the Secretary for Scotland 
would give them an assurance that the 
Bill would be re-introduced. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Member is not strictly in Order. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 
not going to diseuss the question, but a 
Bill, introduced six months ago, had been 
withdrawn, and he wanted to urge upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the desirability 
of having another brought in as soon as 
possible. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member could not argue as to the ques- 
tion of a future Bill. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he thought 
he had a right to complain ou the Vote 
for the right hon. Gentleman’s salary 
that he had not gone on with the Bill, 
and to ask him when he was going to 
produce another measure of a_ similar 
character. This was a question that 
commanded a great deal of attention in 
Scotland. He knew there was some 
objection to the measure, especially as to 
the jury ; but he hoped the Government 
would re-introduce it, with a provision for 
the jury system, and pass it into law. 
He was aware that the dropped Bill did 
not contain all that was desired ; but it 
would have been a great advance on the 
present state of the law. Under its 
provisions friends of the parties could 
appear at the inquiry, or they could be 
represented by counsel. The inquiry 
would be immediate and automatic. 
There would be sworn evidence, copies 
of all the papers and documents could be 
had by the parties interested, and there 
would be the great advantage of pub- 
licity and an open Court. He would 
ask the Government to hold out some 
hope that a measure of the kind would 
be re-introduced and pressed forward. 
Generally speaking, he thought it would 
have the support on both sides of the 
House, and he had no doubt its operation, 
when passed, would remedy some of the 
grievances complained of in Scotland. 
The request was a reasonable one, and 
he hoped to hear that the right hon. 
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Gentleman was prepared to give a reply 
that would satisfy working-men and 
their families in Scotland. 

*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.) said, he 
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agreed with the hon. Gentleman in 
urging the desirability of the Govern- 


meut introducing another Fatal Accidents 
Bill early next Session. But he would 
point out that the last Bill underwent,after 
it passed through the Standing Com- 
mittee, at the instance of the Govern- 
ment, a considerable change. As it was 
introduced, it provided for an inquiry 
before the Sheriff without a jury. He 
was sure it would be the desire of the 
great majority of the working classes in 
his constituency that the Bill, if intro- 


duced again, should provide for an 
inquiry before the Sheriff with a jury. 
As the Lord Advocate had so far re- 


cognised that as to put upon the Paper 
an Amendment providing the machinery 
for inquiry by jury, he hoped they 
might take that as an earnest that the 
Government would, at the earliest 
possible opportunity, insure that the 
working classes of Scotland should have, 
in the case of all fatal accidents occur- 
ring to any of them in the course of 
their employment, not only a full inquiry 
with the publicity which was desirable, 
but also such a tribunal as would com- 
mand their general confidence and respect. 

He wished also to refer to the points 
which had been so ably raised by his 


noble Friend and Colleague (Lord 
Wolmer), especially as regarded the 
sum of £2,000 which he claimed on 


behalf of the city. He (Mr. Paul) 
submitted that the city was entitled, not 
to ask this from the Treasury as a favour, 
but to claim it as a right. The money 
properly belonged to them, and if there 
was any doubt about their getting it, it 
was merely because of the want of legal 
machinery. He understood it to be the 
view of the Treasury that the only way 
in which this money could be paid over 
was by placing an item upon the Esti- 
mates, and he hoped they would have 
from the Secretary for Scotland a posi- 
tive assurance that this sum would appear 
upon the Scottish Estimates for next 
year. He desired also to support every 
word whic h his noble Friend had said 
about the superannuation of the Scottish 
police. He thought his noble Friend 


had said this was the only case of un- 
equal payments in the two countries. 


Mr. A. C. Morton 


{COMMONS} 
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Viscount WOLMER: No, no! 

*Mx. PAUL said, he was glad to hear 
that, as he knew there were other cases of 
a like kind. Then, with regard to the 
question of the professional waiters, he 
had received a communication from the 
Trades Council of Edinburgh. He 
understood their strongest ground of 
complaint was that persons in the em- 
ployment of the Government were allowed 
to pursue the avocation of waiters in the 
time which belonged to the Government, 
Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
asked permission to say that while he 
had confidence in the management of 
the Scotch Education Department, he 
would like to have an assurance from the 
right hon. Gentleman that no money 
granted for elementary education would 
be given for secondary education until 
the exact state of the law was ascer- 
tained. This was a matter of con- 
sequence, not only because of the practice 
in England, but because of questions 
arising in England. He merely put the 
question, saying nothing with regard to 

the Scotch Department for Education. 
*Sir G. TREVELYAN : Sir, the first 
question, in which we are told a griev- 
ance is felt, is that of the professional 
waiters against the messengers in the 
Government Offices. That is a question 
I have gone into very completely, and I 
have laid down, so far as it is in my 
power, very positive orders about it. I 
conceive that my hon. Friend the Member 
for South Edinburgh strains the privilege 
of Government very strongly when he 
says that a Government servant owes the 
Government his whole time. What a 
Government servant owes to the public 
is the number of hours which are re- 
quired to carry out the duties which the 
Government impose upon him. That is 
the principle which has been carried into 
every branch of the Public Service. A 
man is allowed to do with the time which 
is his own what he likes. It is really 
just as hard to prevent a messenger from 
waiting after office hours or from waiting 
at a Highland gathering during the fort- 
night which constitutes his leave as it 
would have been to prevent Sir Henry 
Taylor or Anthony Trollope from writing 
books out of office hours. I have 
inquired at every office in which there 
are any messengers who wait, and in all 
cases I find that either in the cases 
where they have done so they waited 
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after office hours at dinner parties, or 
that, when they waited in the daytime, 
the day in which they so waited for 
private profit was strictly deducted from 
their fortnight’s leave. The Regulation 
appears to be perfectly just, and to that 
Regulation the messengers will be 
strictly kept. The next question is that 
of superannuation of the police. I do 
not think it will be possible for me to 
enter into that. Police superannuation is 
governed by an Act which was passed in 
the last Parliament, and is not a matter 
which can be properly discussed on the 
Vote for the Salary of the Secretary for 
Scotland. The hon. Member for Perth- 
shire wants to know whether burghs 
might have a larger representation on 
the County Committees. I cannot say that 
any burghs have applied in such a 
manner as to bring their claims very 
seriously before the Office. If they do 
so, and if I find that there is a real desire 
ou the part of any important burghs to 
be specially represented, I shall not have 
the slightest hesitation in laying an 
additional Minute upon the Table if it is 
desired. Then comes the question of my 
speaking to other Members of the Govern- 
ment ou the money matter referred to by 
my noble Friend. I do not know 
whether it is strictly regular for one 
Member of the Government to speak to 
another upon a matter concerning the 
latter’s Department, but I may say that 
the Scotch Office has found the Treasury 
exceedingly generous within the last 12 
months. On two occasions large sums 
of money—thousands of pounds—have 
fallen to the Treasury under the in- 
testacy custom in connection with the 
burgh of Ayr; and in consequence 
of the urgent representations of the 
hon. Member for Ayr to the Scotch 
Office, and from the Scotch Office to 
the Treasury, I am glad to say that in 
both cases the entire sum of money was 
made over to the Corporation for the 
public purposes of the town. Therefore, 
I think the Seotch Office is not unwilling 
to put in a good word in that quarter. 
That is, perhaps, all I can say. As 
regards inquiry into fatal accidents, it 
was absolutely necessary to withdraw the 
last Bill on the subject in consequence of 
the understanding arrived at between the 
two sides of the House. It always was 
a contentious Bill. It was blocked by an 
hou. Member who most certainly would 
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have made good his objections to it. 
Since then very great pressure has been 
put upon the Government by, as far as I 
can make out, every body of people who 
asked for the Bill, and my right hon. 
Friend was told in the most decided 
language — with great vehemence in 
some instances—by hon. Members and 
representatives of Trade Bodies that the 
Bill would be valueless and would be 
opposed if Jury Clauses were not put in. 
The Government have always thought 
that the objection to the Jury Clauses 
was that they would weight the Bill. 
We were prepared to introduce Jury 
Clauses, but that would have made the 
Bill more contentious than it already 
was. Now, Sir, I think I have answered 
the questions brought forward upon my 
salary, and I hope I may appeal to the 
Committee to pass the Vote so that we 
may proceed to others. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN said, he 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
of his questions with regard to trout 
fishing and the extension of the Crofters 
Act to the north-eastern Counties. 

Sir G. TREVELYAWN said, that 
these were questions relating to future 
legislation. They were certainly both 
before the Government, but he could not 
speak at any length, or give any definite 
promise on them on this Vote. 

Viscount WOLMER asked whether 
he was to understand that the Scotch 
Office would approach the Treasury with 
regard to the Princes Street Gardens ? 
He would, at the same time, ask him to 
bear in mind the question of superannua- 
tion. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, the first 
step in regard to the question of the 
money would be that the Edinburgh 
Corporation should approach him. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON asked when the 
Government would reintroduce the Fatal 
Accidents Inquiry Bill ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, the Bill 
would be reintroduced. It was a measure 
they had very much at heart. He could 
not say more. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. £15,858, to complete the sum for 
Fishery Board, Scotland. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) 
said, at present the sea police force, which 
was under the command of the Fishery 
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Board, was very inadequate for the pur- 
pose for which it existed. The force 
was now the same as it was in 1885, but 
since 1885 the Fishery Board had been 
allowed to shut certain areas against 
trawling ; and further, the number of 
trawlers had increased something like 
four-fold. Therefore it was perfectly 
obvious that if the police force in 1885 
was inadequate, it must be sadly inade- 
quatenow. Then there was a small gun- 
boat, the Jackal, and for only one season 
of the year there were three gunboats 
put at the disposal of the Fishery Board 
by the Admiralty. When they looked 
at the speed at which these boats went 
they would find that the average speed 
was five to seven knots an hour. Those 
boats were intended to catch steam 
trawlers, some of which went at the rate 
of nine knots an hours. He need 
hardly point out, therefore, that it was 
no use setting a boat which went at the 
rate of five or seven knots an hour to 
eatch one which went at the rate of nine 
knots. He wished that the speed of the 
gunboats could be increased in order that 
the trawlers might be more closely 
watched. Another subject which he 
wished to speak on was harbour accom- 
modation on the coast of Scotland. 
Since the passing of the Sea Fisheries 
Bill they were somewhat better off than 
they were before in this respect. The 
sum of £3,000 a year was given by 
the old Act of Parliament. That 
had not always been entirely spent 
on harbours, and, it was perfectly im- 
possible to carry out a complete scheme 
of harbour extension with such a sum. 
But under the new Act they were allowed 
to use a sum as a basis for borrowing a 
larger amount, and he hoped this arrange- 
ment would prove sufficient. He wished, 
however, to point out that the money 
which was accumulated from the herring 
brand surplus should, as in the case of the 
Ayr Burghs, go in aid of Scottish har- 
bours, because the Committee which sat 
on this subject reported in favour of such 
an arrangement. The sum of £31,000 
accrued from this source, and he hoped 
the Treasury would follow the same 
generous policy they had pursued towards 
the Ayr Burghs, and give back the 
money to help in the improvemeut of 
harbours round the coast. In connection 
with the money coming from these 
herring brands, he did not think that the 


Mr. Crombie 


{COMMONS} 
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sum given back was fairly spent. Some 
90 per cent. of the money was raised on 
the East Coast, and the remaining portion 
on the West Coast; but he regretted to 
say that almost all of the money given 
back was spent on the West Coast in 
telegraphic communication. He hoped 
that in future a fairer arrangement would 
he observed, and that the East Coast 
would benefit proportionally to the money 
it contributed. 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &c.) said, 
that the Finance Clause of the Sea 
Fisheries Bill having been dropped, the 
Scottish Fishery Board would be in a 
very weak position financially for the 
carrying out of the measure. He wished 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland what 
steps he intended to take to place at the 
disposal of the Fishery Board a larger 
sum of money than was provided by the 
Vote. There were two objects which 
urgently required a larger sum of money. 
One was the improvement of piers and 
harbours, and he would instance the case 
of Nairn Harbour, on which the local 
community had spent no less a sum than 
£38,000, but which had become inade- 
quate for the accommodation vf the larger 
boats that were now used in the carrying 
on of the sea fisheries. They had recently 
a liability of £2,500 for making the 
harbour safe for the protection of such 
boats. The Fishery Board recognised 
the importance of this harbour and the 
justice of its claim; but the answer 
to-day made was “No funds.” They 
said— 

“They stand second or third on the list of 
those we mean to give a grant to when we have 
funds, but no funds being in existence, the 
position is very awkward and difficult. ’ 

The obligation he had referred to rested on 
the town of Nairn, and the people naturally 
felt extremely anxious that the Fishery 
Board, by the command of funds, should 
be enabled to carry out what they ad- 
mitted was required, and give a grant to 
the town in order that the harbour might 
be put in a satisfactory state. In regard 
to the question of sea police, the Fishery 
Board, owing to the inefficiency of the 
vessels at its command, was unable to 
enforce its bye-laws. Moray Firth had 
been closed to trawling by an order of 
the Fishery Board. In consequence of 
the want of a sufficient police to see the 
order given effect to, trawling was carried 
on night and day in the Moray Firth just 
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as if no order had been made on the sub- | 
ject. This was a condition of things 
which ought not for the credit of the 
country to be allowed to continue. He 
hoped that the Secretary for Scotland | 
would be able to see his way to make a | 


demand on the Treasury, and that the | 


Treasury would accede to it. 


Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, S.) said, he 
wished to join in the appeals which had 
been made to the Secretary for Scotland 
to see that proper police protection was 
given to the line fishermen in those | 
waters in which trawling was prohibited. 
The Firth of Clyde was closed to beam 
trawling, except in a small portion of it, 
and he hoped before long the whole 
of these waters would be closed to 
seine trawlers as well as beam trawlers. 
In that case it would become very 
necessary that there should be an 
effective policing of the Firth of Clyde, 
so that the orders of the Fishery Board | 
might be carried into effect. He had 
had some complaints of great damage | 
done by trawlers to the crammel nets of 
the fishermen at Ballantrae, and in many | 
cases the men who had caused that | 
damage had not been brought to justice. | 
With regard to the question of harbours, | 
he believed that, so far as the South West | 
of Scotland was concerned, practically | 
there were next to no harbours at all, | 
and he did uot think 2 shilling of Go-| 
vernment money had been spent upon 
them for many years past. If they 
wished really to see a harbour which was 
in a disgraceful state, he would advise 
hon. Members to go to one of the most 
charming little places in the whole of 
the South West of Scotland—namely, 
Portpatrick. The harbour was originally 
constructed for the short sea passage 
between Scotland and Ireland, and an 
enormous sum of money—something like 
£100,000—was spent upon it by the 
Government. The harbour was now in 
a worse condition than before that | 
enormous sum was spent upon it, and he 
hoped that the South West of Scotland | 
would not be forgotten in this matter by 
the right hon. Gentleman. 
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trict sympathised with the line fishermen in 
this matter. Last year a very influential 
and important deputation waited upon the 
Secretary for Scotland on the subject. 
Under the Act of 1889 the whole of the 
Clyde was closed to trawlers, but per- 
mission was given to the Fishery Board 
by a bye-law to throw open any portion 
they liked to a certain class of trawlers. 
Soon after the Act was passed the 
Fishery Board made a bye-law throwing 
open a part of the river which was 
essentially the part which they should 
have kept closed, as it was of all others 
the place where the fish bred. It was 
within territorial waters, and was the 
very narrowest part of the Clyde. The 
result of opening it was that the line 
fishermen of the Clyde had been sub- 
jected to great hardship. There were 18 
trawlers now fishing in the part of the 


Clyde which had been open to them. 


| They used originally to trawl in the 


whole of the Clyde, but were now con- 
fined to the narrow portion of the river 
he spoke of. There they trawled day 
and night, raking up all the fish, and 
also the spawning beds. The con- 
sequence was that the line fishermen 
were unable to get their lines out, and 
that if they did get them out they 
were unable to catch many fish. It was 
alleged that the trawlers did not exceed 
eight tons in burden, but the fishermen 
declared that they did exceed that 
burden, and they had been known to 
carry as much as 50 tons of gravel from 
one part of the Clyde to another. The 
deputation asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to produce the Report of the officer 
who had inquired into the subject, and 
the right hon. Gentleman promised that 
the Report should be forthcoming ; but 
he (Mr. Cochrane) had never seen or 
heard of it since. The Secretary for 
Scotland also promised a new inquiry. 
Sir Thomas Boyd and another member 
of the Fishery Board had held an inquiry. 


| The investigation was not, however, con- 


sidered sufficient by the fishermen. It 
was held in Greenock and Rothesay. 
Inasmuch as nearly the whole of the 18 
trawlers belonged to Greenock, it was 


Mr. COCHRANE wished to call | considered that the opinion of people in 
attention to a point which had already | Greenock ought not to influence the 


been alluded to with reference to the | 
| Opening of certain portions of the Clyde to 


trawlers. He believed that every hon. 


Fishery Board in the matter. The Secre- 


| tary for Scotland had promised a new 


inquiry, but he (Mr. Cochrane) thought 


Member who was acquainted with the dis- the right hon. Gentleman had not ful- 
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filled the letter, and that he had hardly 
fulfilled the spirit of that undertaking. 
In reply to a question put to him in the 
House, the right hon. Gentleman said an 
inquiry had been made by Mr. Anderson 
Smith, a member of the Scottish Fishery 
Board, into the allegation of the Clyde 
fishermen that the boats exceeded the 
limit of eight tons, and he considered 
that the allegation was not proved. He 
(Mr. Cochrane) should like to know 
whether the gentlemen who made the 
inquiry had the boats measured, and also 
what the measurements were. He had 
now to raise a rather difficult and 
delicate question, because it affected the 
Chairman of the Fishery Board, who was 
formerly a Member of the House of 
Commons, and who, he believed, had a 
great many persoual friends in the House. 
A considerable question of principle was 
involved in the matter in reference to 
Government officials interfering in poli- 
tical contests, and it was also desirable 
to clear up a charge that was made on a 
former occasion by the hon. Member for 
North Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) against 
Colonel Russell, who was Parliamentary 
candidate for Aberdeenshire at the time 
that Mr. Esslemont was made Chairman 
of the Fishery Board. 

Mr. BEITH, rising to Order, asked 
whether the question referred to by the 
hon. Member could be discussed on the 
Vote before the Committee ? 

Mr. COCHRANE remarked, that the 
question distinetly affected the character 
of the Chairman of the Scottish Fishery 
Board. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : AsI understand, 
the Chairman of the Fishery Board is 
upon this Vote, and if that is so, although 
I think it is somewhat doubtful how far 
the hon. Gentleman is justified in going 
into matters apart from the duties of 
the Chairman of the Board, I do not 
think at the present moment I can stop 
him. 

Mr. COCHRANE went on to say 
that he had put a question to the 
Secretary for Scotland as to the conduct 
of the Chairman of the Fishery Board in 
addressing a public meeting in September, 
1892, in support of a Parliamentary 
candidate for East Aberdeenshire, and 
had inquired whether the interference of 
officials of the Government in Parlia- 
mentary elections was in accordance 
The right hon. 


with the Regulations. 
Mr. Cochrane 
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Gentleman made a somewhat lengthy 
reply, and quoted the speech which Mr, 
Esslemont delivered. The right hon, 
Gentleman stated that Mr. Esslemont 
went to the meeting in order to reply to 
personal attacks upon him. The question 
arose, of course, whether these attacks 
were such as made it necessary that Mr, 
Esslemont should break through the 
Regulations of the Office by addressing 
an election meeting. After the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer the hon. 
Member for North Aberdeenshire (Mr, 
Hunter) asked the following question :— 

“Is it not a fact that the sole topic Mr. 
Esslemont dealt with was tocontradict a lie?” 
He (Mr. Cochrane) thought this was a 
very serious statement to make when 
Colonel Russell was not in the House to 
defend himself. He had carefully ex- 
amined the extracts from Mr. Esslemont’s 
speech, read to the House by the 
Secretary for Scotland, and as far as he 
could make out, the only attack that had 
been made upon that gentleman by 
Colonel Russell consisted of a statement 
that as a Member of the House of Com- 
mons he had spoken against the Vote 
for the Fishery Board in 1888. Having 
referred to Hansard, he (Mr. Cochrane) 
found that Mr. Esslemont did speak 
against that Vote in 1888, and expressed 
the opinion that £800 a year was too 
large a salary to give to the Chairman of 
the Fishery Board, when nothing was 
given to the non-official members. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
this is material to the Vote. What the 
Chairman of the Fishery Board said on 
some other occasion has nothing to do 
with the Vote. The answer given by 
the Secretary for Scotland was that the 
Chairman of the Board went to the 
meeting to defend himself from the 
attacks that had been made upon him. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, he only 
wanted to show that these attacks were 
unfounded, and were not of such a 
character as called for Mr. Esslemont’s 
interference in the election. 

Mr. C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege), on a point of Order, asked whether 
it was competent for the hon. Gentleman 
to refer to matters that occurred during a 
period not embraced by this year’s 
Estimates ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
pointed out that to refer to what the 
Chairman of the Board did before he 
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was appointed Chairman is out of Order, 
but with regard to his conduct on this 

rticular occasion I cannot interfere. 
What he did as Chairman may be brought 
under the notice of the Committee. 

Sm C. CAMERON: My point is 
that what he did as Chairman at a period 
anterior to that embraced by this Vote 
cannot be dealt with. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
must remember that the answer given 
was that the Chairman went there to 
defend himself from attacks, and if those 
attacks were made before the period 
covered by the Vote, that is a matter 
which the Committee could consider. 
To go into details, moreover, as to what 
he said and did is out of Order. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, he would 
merely add that at the political meeting 
Mr. Esslemont said— 

“You know the duty before you well, and I 

am not going to ask any man here to give a vote 
for one candidate more than another.” 
This was obviously a very considerable 
hint as to what he was present at the 
meeting for. The Secretary for Scotland 
had stated that Mr. Esslemont received 
from the Scotch Office a statement as to 
what the official custom was before he 
went to the meeting. He was, therefore, 
aware of the dangers he ran and, in view 
of the fact that he was a Member of the 
House of Commons when a similar case 
was dealt with, and the present Member 
for South Belfast (Mr. Johnston) was 
deprived of his office of Inspector of 
Fisheries in Ireland for similar conduct, 
the warning given to Mr. Esslemont 
ought to have been sufficient to deter 
him from going to the meeting. 
But there was a further question con- 
nected with the honour and good faith 
of the Fishery Board. Colonel Russell 
called attention to this : that he had been 
told that day, on what seemed very good 
authority, that one of the first things the 
Chairman of the Fishery Board proposed 
to do was to open the Moray Firth for 
four months in the year to trawlers. At 
the end of the meeting a gentleman got 
up and read a telegram from Mr. 
Esslemont— 

“ Moray Firth rumour or statement absolutely 
false. Neither suggested nor proposed anything 
of the sort. Contradict this at public meeting.” 
That was a very distinct and clear state- 
ment by Mr. Esslemont. He would not 
go into all the correspondence which 
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passed on the matter. He would merely 
call attention to the fact that this state- 
ment of Mr, Esslemont had been charac- 
terised by the leading paper in Scotland 
as being a falsehood. [Cries of “ What 
paper?”] The Scotsman. This gentle- 
man, Mr. Esslemont, who was so tender 
about his honour that he was compelled 
to go several miles on a snowy night to 
attend a political meeting in order to 
refute these very mild attacks made upon 
him, had not found it necessary to his 
honour and dignity, or to the honour and 
dignity of the Fishery Board, of which 
he was Chairman, to make any reply 
whatever to the distinct statements in 
The Scotsman. He would quote an 
extract from The Scotsman which ap- 
peared in The Daily Free Press on 
December 23. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
am sorry to interrupt the hon. Member, 
but I beg to ask your ruling, Sir, on a 
point of Order. I wish to ask whether, in 
bringing a charge against the Chairman 
of the Scottish Fishery Board for attend- 
ing a particular political meeting, the 
hon. Member is justified in qnoting from 
a leading article in The Scotsman ? 

*THe CHAIRMAN: I cannot say 
that in this particular instance the hon. 
Member is out of Order, although he is 
somewhat near the line. The particular 
charge, I understand, against the Chair- 
man of the Board was attending a 
political meeting and making a state- 
ment there. I do not think the hon, 
Member should go into other matters. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, that the 
second charge he was bringing under 
the notice of the Secretary for Scotland 
was that Mr. Esslemont sent this tele- 
gram to be read at a public meeting ; that 
he invited the receiver of it to read it; 
and that in it he made a statement 
which had been declared in a public 
print to be not a true one. He con- 
sidered that in that regard the honour of 
the Chairman of the Fishery Board was 
distinctly at stake as to whether this 
telegram was true or false. It was main- 
tained that the telegram was sent for 
political purposes. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: 
contain a falsehood. 

Mr, COCHRANE : 
did not contain the truth. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Do yousay 


it is untrue ? 


It did not 


The telegram 
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Mr. COCHRANE said, he was not 
in a position to say whether it was or 
was not. He was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the facts. But what he 
said was, that it was stated to be a 
falsehood by The Scotsman, and that 
statement had never, so far as he was 
aware, been refuted by Mr. Esslemont. 
The quotation was— 

“Never was a man in a more unenviable 
position than Mr. Esslemont. He has, in the 
service of his Party, descended to the dirtiest 
of dirty work——” 

[Cries of “ Order !”] 

*Tuoe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
It is irregular to bring a charge against 
a gentleman in this way, supported 
merely by some matter in a newspaper 
which may or may uot be accurate. Ifthe 
hon. Member makes a charge he ought 
to support the charge by material evi- 
dence, and if he does not I must rule 
him out of Order. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, he was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the facts to 
make the charge himself; nor did he 
wish to make a personal attack on Mr. 
Esslemont. But what he did wish to do 
was to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the difference of the treatment 
meted out to this gentleman and the treat- 
ment meted out to the hon. Member for 
South Belfast (Mr. Johnston) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: But then the 
Secretary for Scotland is not account- 
able for that. That was done by a 
former Government. The Secretary for 
Scotland and the Government are only 
accountable for their own acts. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, that what he 
wished to ask was, What were the ‘prin- 
ciples on which such questions were dealt 
with ? The hon. Member for South 
Belfast was dismissed for taking part in a 
political meeting, which was a meeting 
of the Church Synod in Ireland, and it 
was on that account that he received his 
dismissal ; and he wanted to know how 
it was that, after that warning, the Chair- 
man of the Fishery Board had been per- 
mitted to take part in these political 
meetings ? 

Mr. DALZIEL: Are they meetings 
or a meeting ? 

Mr. COCHRANE said, that after the 
example of Mr. Johnston 

Mr. DALZIEL: I rise to Order. I 
wish to ask whether it was one, or more 
than one, meeting ? 








{COMMONS} 
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Mr. COCHRANE said, that Mr. 
Esslemont sent a telegram to one meeting 
and personally attended another. He 
did not wish to make a personal attack 
on Mr. Esslemont. He had never met 
him, and there was nothing personal in 
this matter. He merely wished to clear 
up the ground, and to say that it was a 
great hardship that one gentleman should 
be dismissed from the Public Service for 
the part he took in political meetings, 
while another who did so should not. 
He did not see why the same fate should 
not be meted out in both cases. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, that the 
hon. Member had said quite sufficient to 
show that if his views were accepted, to 
take a place in the Public Service would 
become intolerable to any man of delicacy 
and honour. What were the charges 
brought against Mr. Esslemont and the 
Government ? The serious part of the 
charge was that a gentleman in an official 
position had gone to assist the candida- 
ture of a political candidate at a political 
election. That was the only matter 
which concerned the Government, and 
the ground on which he would have to 
defend the Government. What course 
could the Government adopt in this 
matter ? Were they to censure Mr. Essle- 
mont for what he did? Were they to 
follow the example of the course taken 
in the case of Mr. Johnston, under very 
different circumstances, and dismiss him 
from the Public Service ? He would read 
what Mr. Esslemont did do, and would 
ask any single Member to say whether it 
merited sucha step. Mr. Esslemont took 
absolutely no part whatever in the elec- 
tion that was then going on, until 
certain charges were made against him. 
These charges had _ been _ stated 
by the hon. Member. They were 
personal charges against Mr. Esslemont 
—charges that he proposed to reduce 
the expenditure of the Fishery Board, 
and afterwards took a salary upon that 
Board. But whatever these charges 
were, Mr. Esslemont in his speech never 
went outside them in any particular, 
except in the passage which, after the 
speech the hon. Member had just made, 
he was absolutely bound to read to the 
House. Mr. Esslemont was the first 
speaker at the meeting. He said that it 
should be understood that, in the position 
he now occupied, not being a candidate, 
and not seeking the suffrages of the 
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electors, he should not be attacked by | bound to say that he did not feel inclined 
any of the candidates before them. He subsequently to censure Mr. Esslemont 
then went straight, and in moderate lan- | for what he said on that occasion. But 
guage, into the specific charges which | the hon. Member said that Mr. Esslemont 
had been made against him, and then | took part in another meeting, and he 
they came to the latter portion of his | founded that charge upon the telegram 
speech, in which he protested that he|in which Mr. Esslemont referred to 
should have been spared any misrepre-|the charge of what he had said 
sentation, and should have been left alone | within the precincts of the Board- 
in the position which he had undertaken. | room. He was really surprised that that 
He added— question, at any rate, had again been 

“ You know the duty before you well; and I _brought before the House. What was 
am not going to ask any man here to give a| Mr. Esslemont’s position? He was a 





vote for one candidate more than another.” 'member of a Board concerned with the 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Was the} discharge of public business. But that 
candidate there ? | Board, for all administrative purposes, 


*Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he could was the same as one man. What passed 
not speak as to that. In the report he | at that Board was never known outside. 
had the candidate was not mentioned as | If there was one axiom in public life it 


being there. was that proceedings at Boards of the 
Mr. HOZIER: I do not think he nature of the Admiralty and the Fishery 
was, Board were absolutely confidential. On a 


*Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he had disputed point within the Board, no 
read these words, which- were the words member was entitled to go outside and 
which had been quoted as showing that | give his own version of what had passed 
Mr. Esslemont was taking the part of a in private at the Board ; and a man who 
partisan in the election. They were the betrayed the confidence of the Board laid 
words which the hon. Member had picked himself open to flat contradiction, and 
out for that purpose. But he had noticed deserved no other contradiction. No 
that there was not a single cheer to show person who was attacked by a colleague 
that anyone in this House put that con- on account of what had passed behind the 
struction upon them. Mr. Esslemont scenes and around the table was bound to 
had sought to justify himself in the face discuss the matter at all. But then came 
of neighbours on whose good opinion he the question whether the gentleman 
set great value. He went tothat meeting, attacked ought to leave the matter 
although he had been warned by the | absolutely aloue, or simply say, in the 
Scottish Office of the official custom that plainest terms, that the statement put 
members of the permanent Civil Service before the public was not the true one. 
ought not to take part in a contested A man who had been so shamefully used 
election, and that was the part which as Mr. Esslemont by a colleague bringing 
Mr. Esslemont took. He would ask any forward matters which passed in the 
gentleman in the House whether for that strictest confidence had a right to take 
indiseretion—if it was an indiscretion— , either of these courses—to treat it with 
and under the circumstances, the strong , contempt, or to say that the charge did 
measure should have been taken of dis- not convey a just impression to the public. 
missing Mr. Esslemont from the Service ? He was sorry that question had been 
He thought it was absolutely impossible brought up a second time before this 
that such a course could for a moment | House. But as to entering into it because 
have been followed, and, therefore, he’ The Scotsman newspaper had used 
thought that on that point he had justified _ violent language against Mr. Esslemont, 


his own action. he was surprised that the hon. Member, 
*Mr. HOZIER : Did the Government if he had any real charge to make against 
tell him not to do it again ? _Mr. Esslemont—any charge of falsehood 


SirnG. TREVELY AN said, that he had |—he forgot the exact terms of the 
written to Mr. Esslemont several times, | passage the hon. Member quoted—he 
but he could not remember the words, and | should have been prepared to make that 
he considered that the preliminary | charge himself. It was easy to blacken 
warning was enough. Mr. Esslemont | the character of a public man |y reading 


went and made his speech, and he was | an offensive and scurrilous passage out 
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of a newspaper in that House. Was 
there a man in that House who had 
not such things written about him in 
some paper or other? But were they 
to be read aloud in that House along 
with the allegation that if he did not 
answer them in a Court of Law, or take 
some steps to have his character vindi- 
cated, he was suffering under grave im- 
putations ? Who would stand such an 
ordeal as that? Absolutely not one. 
He did not want to enter into the 
ease of Mr. Johnston. That ques- 
tion was all discussed not long 
ago in Mr. Johnston’s presence, and that 
hon. Gentleman took such a_ kindly, 
pleasant, and honourable part in the dis- 
cussion that he (Sir G. Trevelyan) dis- 
liked extremely to say a word about it 
in his absence. The difference, however, 
in Mr. Johnston's case was that he used 
pretty strong Party language over and 
over again after the Government had 
earnestly and pathetically warned, en- 
treated, and urged him not to do so. But 
he did not want to make charges against 
Mr. Johnston. He was exceedingly 
sorry that this question had been brought 
a second time before the House of 
Commons, and he could not think that 
there were any hon. Member who would 
take a strong view of it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think anybody will blame the right hon. 
Gentleman for defending in warm lan- 
guage any official whom he had appointed, 
and who, even before he was an official, 
was no doubt on friendly terms with him, 
nor will I say a single word against Mr. 
Esslemont, whom in common with all the 
other Members of the House I respect 
for the manner in which he discharged 
his Parliamentary duties. But I do not 
think the question raised by my hon. 
Friend is quite so simple as the right 
hon. Gentleman appears to suppose. In 
the first place, the attack on this subject 
was not an attack upon the Government. 
If it had been the case, the proper time 
would have been on the salary of the 
right hon. Gentleman and not upon the 
Fisheries Vote. The criticisms my hon. 
Friend made were not passed upon the 
Government, but upon the course which 
Mr. Esslemont thought it is duty to 
pursue in the face of certain statements 
or attacks made with regard to his conduct 
on the Fishery Board. I shall not enter 


into the question of how far it is or ja mot 
Sir G. Trevelyan 
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honourable for one member of the Fishery 
Board to make a statement to the public 
with regard to the action taken by 
another member of the Board in regard 
to matters which should remain confiden- 
tial. I do not think there could be any- 
thing more disastrous to the Public Ser- 
vice than that a habit should spring up 
of members of the same Board, first dis- 
cussing questions of public importance 
in private, and then going about the 
country giving their own version of what 
their colleagues on the Board had done, 
I agree with the general view that what 
passes at a Board should be as confiden- 
tial between members of the Board or 
Department as if they were secrets dis- 
cussed between Cabinet Ministers with 
closed doors ; and, although Mr. Essle- 
mont might have received provocation on 
the occasion referred to, I think it would 
be as disastrous to the Public Service 
that members of the Board should go 
and make public explanations at contested 
elections as that they should discuss in 
public what had been gone over between 
themselves in private. To take a parallel 
case. When I was Irish Secretary, and 
when the right hon. Gentleman was 
Irish Secretary, it was constantly the 
practice for attacks to be made in and 
out of this House by Nationalist Mem- 
bers from Ireland upon permanent officials 
in Ireland. Suppose those permanent 
officials had taken the view that it was 
their duty to go before their old con- 
stituents or their neighbours and publicly 
relieve themselves of the odium heaped 
upon them, because they were alleged to 
have done this or that in private. The 
whole government of the country, if such 
a course were pursued, would fall into 
complete dissolution, the whole Civil 
Service of the country would be dragged 
into the vortex of Party controversy, and 
it would be absolutely impossible to pre- 
vent this country from sinking into the 
abyss into which other democratic 
countries have dropped. I do not think 
the contention would bear examination 
for a moment, and do think it is a very 
serious responsibility for any gentleman 
to attack the conduct of a permanent 
official of the Crown. I do not say it 
ought never to be done; we all know 
it is constantly done, but the responsi- 
bility of doing so is great. But when 
it is done, if it were said to the permanent 
officials who had been attacked in their 
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administrative work, or whose characters 
had been impugned—*“ You may rush 
into print, or go upon a public platform, 
or take part in a contested election in 
order to justify yourselves,” the thing 
will be found impossible. I do not wish 
to attack Mr. Esslemont, or even to 
weigh the amount of provocation he has 
received, which, for anything I know, 
may have been great ; but still I think it 
is the duty of the Government of the 
day at the time to lay down clearly 
and publicly the principles on which 
alone the Civil Service can be carried on, 
and under which it is absolutely impos- 
sible to allow gentlemen in the position 
of Mr. Esslemont to take part in these 
public meetings at any time, and least of 
all at a time when a contested election is 
going on in the very constituency for 
which within a few days he had himself 
been Member. It will be impossible for 
any man to say that Mr. Esslemont’s 
appearance on a public platform in his 
old constituency did not have, and was 
not known to have, a great political sig- 
nificance. He ended his speech by saying 
every man knew how to do his duty, and 
he was not going to tell them. ‘Those 
words, coming from an ex-Member, and 
spoken at a meeting convened, I pre- 
sume, in the interests of one candidate, 
had, and must have had, political weight. 
I am sorry that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, while defending warmly, as he had 
a right to do, both the character and the 
conduct of Mr. Esslemont, does not take 
this occasion for laying down what I 
believe must be the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s view, the true principles and 
policy of this matter, as I am sure they 
are in the view of the Committee—the 
true principles of public policy—namely, 
that the Civil servants of the Crown 
hol ling permanent appointments must on 
no provocation be induced to take part 
in public meetings which had, and were 
intended to have, political influence and 
political weight in the struggle that goes 
on between two Parties. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) said, 
he was sure the Committee had heard 
with satisfaction the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and so far as he and his 
friends were concerned the matter might 
be allowed to rest. He wished he could 
think that this attack on Mr. Esslemont 
had been brought forward purely in the 
interests of public policy and in the in- 
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terests of the purity of the Civil Service. 
If the hon. Member who had raised the 
subject had known Mr. Esslemont he 
would not have made the charge he had 
made. He could only express his sur- 
prise that the hon. Member had not 
shown the zeal he had displayed in this 
connection in other quarters. Did the 
hon. Member know that the Deputy 
Chairman of the Fishery Board, who 
was Sheriff Guthrie Smith, was an active 
supporter of the noble Lord the Member 
for West Edinburgh during his elec- 
tioneering campaign. [*No.”] Well, 
he was Chairman of the Liberal Unionist 
Association before the election. 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): He was once. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, that if he were 
not mistaken, Sheriff Guthrie Smith 
gave his moral support to the noble Lord 
before the election, and showed his zeal 
in the contest by acting as his host 
during that election. 

Viscount WOLMER was understood 
to dissent. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, at any rate, he 
was not wrong in saying that Sheriff 
Guthrie Smith was a supporter of the 
noble Lord. Why, then, was this charge 
made against Mr. Esslemont if Sheriff 
Guthrie Smith, who was Deputy Chair- 
man of the Fishery Board, was to be 
allowed to attend political meetings ? 

Mr. COCHRANE asked whether the 
Deputy Chairman received a salary ? 

Mr. DALZIEL said, he was inclined 
to believe he did not; but that made no 
difference. What they had to do was to 
deal with Sheriff Guthrie Smith in his 
official capacity. Moreover, if this charge 
had been made in the interest of the 
purity of the Civil Service, notice would 
have been taken of the action of the 
Sheriffs in Scotland. He knew one 
Sheriff who went from door to door can- 
vassing on behalf of a particular candi- 
date, and that Sheriff might, a fortnight 
afterwards, have had to try cases in con- 
nection with the election. So long as 
that continued, a charge such as that now 
brought against Mr. Esslemont was 
ridiculous and absurd. 

Viscount WOLMER: It is the in- 
variable custom that Sheriffs do take part 
in polities. As regards the position of 
Sheriff Guthrie Smith on the Fishery 
Board, I maintain that the hon. Member 
has made out no case whatever. The 
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only Member of the Fishery Board who | 
is paid a salary by the State is the Chair- | 
man. The others are, without exception, | 
gentlemen who give their services gratui- | 
tously. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, that it | 
was evident that the Tories of Aberdeen- 
shire were still smarting from the defeat | 
which Mr. Esslemont inflicted on them 
at the General Election. He had no 
doubt Members would be pleased to learn | 
that this mean and ignominious attack | 
had the effect of greatly increasing Mr. 
Esslemout’s reputation in the consti- 
tuency. Mr. Esslemont’s character had 
been attacked, and he should have 
thought that the first place he would go 
to to make a reply was before a meeting 
of his own friends. His information was 
that Mr. Esslemont did not godown to that 
meeting and speak until he had got from 
the authorities in London distinct permis- 
sion to do so, to the extent of clearing 
his own character. Before he made the 
speech Mr, Esslemont had got a distinet 
authority to make a persoual explanation 
on « public platform, and on the basis of 
that permission he went down and did 
so. Mr. Esslemont’s remarks upon that 


occasion were entirely restricted to the 
defence of his own personal character 
from charges and accusations which he 
thought were a great detriment to that 


character. He did not utter a single 
political word, and wheu he had finished 
he left the platform and sat among the 
general body of the meeting. What Mr. 
Esslemont did he was perfectly entitled 
to do; and he (Dr. Farquharson) was 
glad to hear the manly and straight- | 
forward defence made for him by the | 
Secretary for Scotland. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- | 
versity) said, that after the speech of | 
the hon Gentleman, this ceased to be an 
altogether Scottish question. It was | 
now one that concerned the order and | 
discipline of the Civil Service. He 
understood that the attack made upon 
Mr. Esslemont had been a slight one. | 
It was not an attack upon his honour, 
but merely upon his discretion, and now 
he gathered from the speech of the hon. 
Member for West Aberdeenshire that it 
was at the instigation of the Govern- 
ment that Mr. Esslemont went North. 
This geutleman was not to observe the 
universal rule of the Civil Service, and 
to leave his defence to the head of his 


Viscount Holmer 
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Department, but the Government itself 
suggested that he should go to a public 
election meeting, and at that meeting, 
presumably in the interest of the political 
candidate of his own Party, make a 
statement which might or might not be 
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an accurate one, but which was obviously 


most improper to make at that time and 
those circumstances. He really 


Secretary for Scotland 
statement of the hon. 
West Aberdeenshire was 
correct or not. If it was correct, he 
should like him to explain how he re- 
conciled the conduct of the Government 
with proper discipline in the Civil 
Service. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: IT should 
have thought that after my speech, and 
after the speech of the Leader of the 
Opposition, the rule in this matter had 
been clearly laid down. The only thing 
I know about it is that before Mr. Essle- 
mont went to this meeting he had received 
a telegram from the Scorch Office warn- 
ing him that the publie servants were 
to take part in public 


the 
the 


to ask 
whether 


not allowed 
meetings. : 
*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) said, 
that was quite different from the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for West 
Aberdeenshire, who said that the Scottish 
Office authorised Mr. Esslemont to go to 
the meeting. 

Sin G. TREVELYAN: There was 
no mention of the Scottish Office in what 
the hon. Member said. 

Mr. HOZIER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Aberdeenshire say so ? 


Dr. FARQUHARSON: I believe 


| the Scottish Office had nothing whatever 


to do with this matter. 

*Mr. HOZIER: Then from whom did 
Mr. Esslemont receive the telegram au- 
thorising him to attend the meeting and 
Might I ask that 
of the hon. Member for West Aberdeen- 


| shire 7? 


Dr. FARQUHARSON : I believe 
the Scottish Office had nothing to do 
with it. 

*Mr. HOZIER said, he could now 
understand why the Scottish Secretary 
was embarrassed when he asked whether 
the Scottish Office told Mr. Esslemont 
not to do this again. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I have said 
that the only part I took, or was cognisant 
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of, was that the Scotch Office warned 
Mr. Esslemont beforehand that public 
servants ought not to take part in 
elections. Then the hon. Member says 
I was embarrassed —which can only 
mean that I did allow Mr. Esslemont to 

0. 

*Mr. HOZIER said, he did not mean 
that at all. He did not mean to impute 
any untruth to the right hon. Gentleman. 
That would be the last thing in the 
world he would think of doing. 

Mr.GRAHAM MURRAY : The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy has spoken about 
the part which Sheriffs take in elections. 
He spoke of their having to try political 
offences, but it is the case that no Sheriff 
ever takes part in any political election 
connected with his own Sheriffdom. That 
makes the whole difference. It has been 
the universal custom of Sheriffs not to 
disassociate themselves from political life. 
Even among the few Sheriffs who belong 
to the political Party opposite, there 
are those who take part in political 
meetings. 

Mr. CROMBIE: I rise to Order. 
May I ask if this is relative to the sub- 
ject of the Fishery Board ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I cannot say 
that the hon. Gentleman is out of 
Order. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I shall 
simply add that the Prime Minister has 
had frequently on his platforms the 
Sheriffs of Scotland, few in number, who 
agree with his general policy. 

Mr. H. SMITH thought it would be 
for the convenience of the House and the 
country if the rule which was laid down 
on all sides as a proper rule to regulate 
the conduct of the Chairman of the 
Fishery Board was also to be laid down 
to regulate the conduct of the Deputy 
Chairman of the Board. The Deputy 
Chairman was not paid as such, but he 
held his position on that Board because 
he happened to be one of the Sheriffs 
who was obliged to occupy membership 
upon it in virtue of his office. He got 
£1,000 as Sheriff, and it was therefore a 
mere quibble to say that he was not paid 
for discharging the duty of Deputy 
Chairman of the Board. The sooner 
the practice of Sheriffs taking active part 
in political elections was put an end to 
the better, and they could not in this 
respect do better than begin with the 
Deputy Chairman of the Fishery Board. 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) sug- 
gested that the Parliamentary Secretary 
might be able to tell the Committee 
something about this mysterious telegram. 
He had no doubt the hon. Gentleman 
could, if he wished, throw a great deal of 
light upon it. He quite agreed, as an 
old Member of the Civil Service, that 
there should be a general rule regulating 
the attendance of Civil servants at poli- 
tical meetings, and that that rule should 
be applied to both political Parties alike. 
He liad been in the Civil Service for 
some 20 years. When, some eight years 
ago, he was adopted as the candidate for 
a constituency by a public meeting which 
he had attended, thereupon he was re- 
quested, though a Conservative Govern- 
ment was_in Office, to resign his position, 
and he did so. He thought that rule 
should be applied to all Parties alike. 

Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege) reminded the House that this was 
the 13th of September, and that what 
they had been discussing was purely 
ancient history. He thought the hon, 
Member who had just sat down was 
justified in his brief interposition, but 
this was the Vote for the Scotch Fishery 
Board, and as the Scottish Members had 
the reputation of being practical men, 
he thought they could better devote the 
time that remained to them in discussing 
other questions. He was not going to 
rake up an old story, but he would point 
out that one of the Sheriffs in his own 
constituency attached his name to a hand- 
bill issued against him (Sir C. Cameron) 
during the Election of 1886. The right 
hon. Gentleman was theu Secretary for 
Scotland, but nothing could be done in 
the matter. These things occurred con- 
stantly, and there was no use in going 
back to them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) considered that it would be out of 
Order now to discuss at length the exist- 
ing system under which Sheriffs took 
part in public meetings. Any English- 
man listening to the speech of the hon. 
Member would be under the impression 
that the Sheriff had taken an active part 
in local polities. 

Sr C. CAMERON That was 
what I referred to, although I did not 
say so. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR was quite 
aware that Sheriffs in Scotland did take 
part in political demonstrations, but he 
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never heard of a Sheriff within the juris- 
diction of his own Sheriffdom taking the 
active part which the hon. Gentleman 
appeared to suppose was taken in 1886, 
and unless the facts were brought before 
him by the hon. Gentleman he should 
continue ‘to believe he was labouring 
under a mistake. Atall events, he would 
go so far as to say that if such a course 
was pursued by any Sheriff he thought 
it was unfortunate. Whether Sheriffs 
were or were not entitled to take part 
in political matters, they ought not 
within their sphere of jurisdiction to do 
anything to bring into question their 
absolute impartiality. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Marjoribanks) would give the House all 
the information he possessed with re- 
gard to the telegram. 

THe PARLIAMENTARY 
SECRETARY tro tot TREASURY 
(Mr. Marsoripanks, Berwickshire) said, 
he would only be too happy to effer him- 
self as a corpus vile to be gibbetted as 
the sender of the telegram if it would 
at all produce harmony in the Committee 
or expedite proceedings. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Esslemont telegraphed to 
him, when these statements were made 
with regard to him, asking whether he 
thonght he might reply. He (Mr. 
Marjoribanks) said, “ Certainly, I think 
you might.” And Mr. Esslemont did so, 
He did not understand that Mr. Essle- 
mont took part in the political meeting. 
He went simply to reply to the charges 
made against him. If any blame was 
attachable to any Party at all it was to 
him (Mr. Marjoribanks), and he hoped 
he would be allowed to offer himself as 
a sacrifice on Mr. Esslemont’s behalf. 

*Mr. HOZIER said, it now turned out 
that the telegram was sent by the 
Patronage Secretary to the Treasury— 
that was, by the political official who 
worked the political organisation of a 
political Party. In his opinion, and he 
was sure in the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, the explanation just given made the 
transaction ten thousand times worse. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
that as a Member of the Deep Sea 
Fisheries Committee, he should like to 
express his view of the vital importance 
of the scientific investigations carried on 
by the Seotch Fishery Board. This 
Board dealt with, perhaps, one of the 


most important industries of the country, 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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and he desired to emphasise his sense of 
the value of the work of the Board in 
the scientific investigation of the 
fisheries, and to point out how valuable 
an example the Scotch Fishery Board 
had shown to them in this country in 
regard to dealing with their fisheries. 
The Scotch Board had done a great deal 
to throw light upon the migration, the 
food of fishes, and the means of increas- 
ing the supply of fish, but in England 
they had only one great organisation 
for this work—at Plymouth and Grimsby 
—in the Marine Biological Association, 
and even that Scientific Body had not 
pursued the history and character of the 
fishes and the best means of saving 
them and utilising them for food so well 
as the Scotch Fishery Board. There 
was no doubt we were throwing away, to 
a great extent, the harvest of the sea in 
this country, and of the North Sea 
especially. As far as one could judge, it 
did not seem to be the case that there 
were as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out, except only proverbially. On 
the contrary, the seas were ceasing 
to be the sources of fishing industry 
they had been in the past, and 
unless great care were taken in protect- 
ing the nurseries for tish, and some 
steps also adopted for limiting the size 
of the fish which might be taken, the 
time was not far distant when a great 
source of food and a most valuable means 
of change of diet would be, to a great 
extent, denied the people of this country. 
It was a serious state of things that 
while the catching power had increased 
so largely the quantity of fish caught 
remained stationary or nearly so, if it 
was not even decreasing. The fishes 
caught were also much less in size 
than was the case formerly. This 
required investigation, and he wished to 
bear his testimony to the value of the 
scientific work of the Scotch Fishery 
Board. Scotland had a Fishery Board, 
but in England they anticipated Scotland 
by having their District Committees. 
He was glad this step had been taken in 
Scotland, that the representative principle 
had been extended, and that practical 
fishermen were to be represented on 
the Boards, and he hoped the time 
was not far distant when the Sea 
Fisheries Committees of this country 
would be equally representative of the 
fishermen. He trusted, too, that they 
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should have a National Sea Fisheries 
Board as well as Committees, which 
would follow the valuable example set 
by Scotland. With reference to the 
grant for telegraphic extension, it was 
most important that intelligence of large 
catches should be quickly conveyed to 
the markets to avoid the great waste that 
must ensue from the non-consumption of 


fish. The amount of that grant was 
£1,200, but he hoped it might be 


increased. It was very necessary, too, 
that the question of harbours and piers 
should be borne in’ mind, especially with 
regard to Ireland. He trusted that 
what had been done in Scotland would 
be done in England and Ireland. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. £2,872, to complete the sum for 
Lunacy Commission, Scotland. 


4, £4,887, to complete the sum for 
Registrar General’s Office, Scotland. 


Captain SINCLAIR (Dunbarton- 
shire) asked whether the Census for Scot- 
land was approaching completion ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN replied that 
it was. £3,500 was taken this year, and 
he had every reason to believe that the 
work was approaching completion. 

Vote agreed to. 


5. £4,830, to complete the sum for 
Board of Supervisioe for Relief of the 
Poor, and for Public Health, Scotland. 


*Dre. FARQUHARSON said, he 
wished to make a protest against the 
somewhat retrograde step which had been 
taken by the Scotch Office in the with- 
drawal of the Circular of the Board of 
Supervision prohibiting medical officers 
from engaging in private practice. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
could only state that the Board of Super- 
vision, of which he was a member when 
this matter came forward, considered the 
matter as best they could, and they cer- 
tainly took the best practical advice they 
could obtain. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man had departed from the official de- 
claration of the Board, he hoped he 
would be able to give them some satis- 
faction on the subject. The position of 
the Board was acquiesced in by the vast 
majority of the counties. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, it was 
impossible to carry out the Circular in 
four or five counties, including Ross- 
shire ; and so far from being a general 
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Regulation, it dealt with the subject in 
an arbitrary manner, which excited a 
great deal of bitterness in those counties, 
notably Haddington, Forfar, and Ber- 
wick. These counties were not allowed 
to have their share of the grant, because 
they had nota medical officer engaged 
for his whole time. He (Sir G. Tre- 
velyan), therefore, decided that those 
counties should receive the grant where it 
was shown that the duties of the medical 
officer were efficiently and properly done. 
If it should turn out that he had made a 
mistake the system would have to be 
changed. 

Sir C. CAMERON said, the only 
item for medical professional advice to 
the Board of Supervision stated in the 
Estimates was a sum of £200 paid to Dr. 
Littlejohn, who, though possessing high 
qualifications, had a number of other 
official duties to discharge. Last night 
they had a declaration from the President 
of the Local Government Board that he 
had increased the medical staff of his 
Board in view of the threatened visita- 
tion of cholera. He (Sir C. Cameron) 
did not ask the Secretary for Scotland to 
rush into any great expense in this 
matter, but he thought that it would be 
money well spent if some definite ar- 
rangements were made in connection with 
the Board of Supervision to take care 
that they should have some really 
efficient Central Department of medical 
advice. If a suspicious case broke out in 
Scotland, it was of supreme importance 
that there should be arrangements 
whereby experts could pronounce upon 
the real nature of the case, and at present 
there was no machinery connected with 
the Board of Supervision to enable that 
to be done. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, that no- 
body was more deeply impressed than he 
was with the inadequate staff which the 
Board of Supervision had for such a 
matter as this. His earnest hope was 
that the very first measure of importance 
introdueed by the Scottish Department 
might include the reorganisation of the 
Board of Supervision. 

Vote agreed to. 

Crass III. 

6. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £25,506, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 








come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1894, for the 
Salaries of the Law Officers; the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of the Solicitor 
for the Affairs of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
Queen’s Proctor, and Director of Public Prose- 
cutions ; the Costs of Prosecutions, of other Legal 
Proceedings, and of Parliamentary Agency.” 
Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY moved 
the reduction of the Vote by £500, in 
order to call attention to the inadequacy 
of the salaries of the Scottish Law Officers. 
About 15 or 16 years ago a Committee 
was appointed to inquire into the whole 
matter of the remuneration of the Law 
Officers of the Three Kingdoms. Their 
recommendations were embodied in a 
Report which they presented, and they 
came to the conclusion that the salaries 
were to be fixed at a certain figure. The 
Treasury not only did not print the 
Report which dealt with the Scottish 
Law Officers, but so effectually sup- 
pressed and buried it that at this moment 
there was only one copy in existence, 
which he had been fortunate enough at 
one time to see. From that day to this 
nothing had been done to carry forward 
the recommendations regarding the 
Scottish Law Officers. Of course, they 
did not for a moment suppose that the 
salaries of the Scottish Law Officers 
ought to be fixed at the same scale as 
those of the English Law Officers ; but 
the inadequacy of the Scottish Law 
Officers’ salaries was too well known to 
need any comment whatsoever. The 
Solicitor General for England received a 
salary of £5,000, whilst the Solicitor 
General for Scotland received only £955. 
Whether judged by the value of their 
services or the question of the quality of 
the sacrifice, in neither ease could they 
possibly justify the two salaries on the 
same principle. Therefore, he hoped 
that they would at least have from the 
Government some satisfactory promise 
that they would really give this matter 
some consideration, and put into some 
practical shape the recommendations of 
the Committee come to so long ago. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by £500, 
in respect of the salary of the Attorney General.” 
—(Mr. Graham Murray.) 
Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 


mingham, 8.) could not allow this Vote 


to pass without a protest, and in making 
that protest he desired to dissociate him- 
self from any charge of desiring, either 
directly or indirectly, or by implication, 
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to reflect in any way upon the two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who held the 
offices of Her Majesty’s Law Advisers. 
No one who knew their career and 
eminent abilities would desire in any way 
to make any attack upon them. The 
Attorney General, if he might say so, 
had rendered an additional service to the 
country by the extreme ability with 
which he had conducted a delicate 
and important case abroad. But that 
did not prevent him, and ought not to 
prevent anyone who held the idea 
that the Law Officers yeceived excessive 
payments for the services they rendered 
to the State, from challenging the Vote, 
as he did on this occasion. In taking 
this course he was glad to know he was 
sustained by the very strong opinion ex- 
pressed in this House some years ago by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), who 
in the year 1888 said he thought that 
£12,000 a year would command the 
services of the very ablest and most 
eminent man at the English Bar, and the 
same view was taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Poplar, who went so far as to say 
that if the Law Officers took private 
practice they must necessarily, to some 
extent, neglect their public duties. The 
Attorney General received £7,000 and 
the Solicitor General £6,000, and addi- 
tional payments in respect of contentious 
business. Formerly the fees for such 
contentious business were calculated ona 
very much lower scale than the fees 
payable by an ordinary client toa Queen’s 
Counsel of eminence. But now, under 
the terms of the Treasury Minute, the 
Law Officers agreed to give up their 
private practice except in cases before 
the Privy Council and the House of 
Lords, but the payments to be made to 
them in respect of contentious business 
had been greatly increased. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Poplar and 
with the right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton in thinking that £12,000 a year 
wasa sufficient payment for these services, 
and he hoped the Treasury would adopt 
the opinion of those eminent Members of 
the Government. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
trusted the Committee would not think 
it necessary for him to go into the whole 
subject, seeing that it had already been 
discussed at very great length on the 
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Supplementary Estimates, when the hon. 
Member had expressed his views ov the 
matter. The new system was a very 
simple one. In old days the Law 
Officers took private practice. The Go- 
vernment made the change by which 
they were not to take private practice, 
and offered them an indemnity, which 
was that, instead of the limited amount 
under the old system, they were to 
receive the same amount as any barrister 
of similar position in the profession 
would receive for the like work. That 
was really all that was given for the 
purpose of obtaining the whole time of 
the Law Officers of the Crown. In 
regard to the question raised by the late 
Solicitor General for Scotland, that the 
fees of the Law Officers for Scotland 
were on too low a seale, he only wished 
the hon. and learned Member had taken 
advantage of the distinguished position 
he occupied in the former Administration 
to give effect to the recommendation of 
the Commission which reported 16 years 
ago, since which time there had been two 
Conservative Governments in power, with 
the opportunity of doing this particular 
justice to Scotland. Personally, be could 
not say he regretted it was not done. 
Scotland in this matter was rather in 
the position of the man in the parable, 
who came in at the eleventh hour, and 
who claimed that he should get as much 
as those who had borne the heat and 
burden of the day. The adhesion of 
Scotland to the Union came at a more 
recent period than the establishment of 
the office of Attorney General for Eng- 
land. The first comer was first served. 
However, he did not wish to pronounce 
any decided opinion on the question of 
the remuneration of the Law Officers for 
Scotland. He thought that might be a 
proper matter for consideration with 
reference to the larger question which 
had been raised. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would consider that it had already 
been sufficiently discussed in the present 
Session. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, they 
did not want to discuss this matter over 
again, but he thought they should be 
quite clear what the principle was. He 


did not think it was quite correct to say 
the Law Officers of the Crown were to 
give them practically the whole of their 
time, or to renounce private business, 
hecause there was one reservation, to the 
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effect that they were to retain their right 
to certain retainers which they had when 
they took Office. He was told that, 
under that reservation, if the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General were re- 
tained fora particular Railway Company, 
they would have the right not only to 
argue the particular case for that Kail- 
way Company on which they had been 
engaged or retained when they took 
Office, but they would also be able to 
argue all subsequent cases of such Rail- 
way Companies during all the time of 
their tenure of Office. If that con- 
struction applied to private clients also 
it was a very large reservation indeed. 
He might be wrong, but he was told 
that what be had stated was the case, 
and therefore to say that the Law Officers 
were giving up their private business 
and giving their whole time to tie 
country was hardly a fair statement of 
the case. The President of the Local 
Government Board had expressed the 
opinion that for £12,000 a year they 
ought to be able to get the best lawyer in 
the country, without any private practice 
at all. He understood the salaries, with- 
out fees, were £7,000 and £6,000 for the 
Attorney General and Solicitor General 
respectively, and he was told that in one 
particular suit—which the country lost, 
and in which large additional costs had 
to be paid besides fees—the fees actually 
paid to the Solicitor General amounted 
to something like £1,700. The Solicitor 
General had £6,000 a year, and if he 
were to have four cases like this ina 
year that would amount to another 
£6,000, thus bringing his salary up to 
£12,000 in addition to private practice. 
It seemed to him that £1,700 was an 
enormous price to pay for one suit. One 
of the chief complaints he (Mr. Han- 
bury) and others made was that the 
scale of fees upon which the Law 
Officers were to be remunerated was 
much higher than anything that had 
been adopted before. He believed that 
previously their fees were based on the 
scale that counsel would receive from 
ordinary clients, but the new scale was 
one to which the most eminent counsel 
at the Bar would be entitled. He should 
like to know on what scale the Law 
Officers were being remunerated now in 
these contentious suits, and what pro- 
portion it bore to the scale paid under 
the old system ? 
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Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
was afraid they would never get justice 
on the point he had raised as to the re- 
muneration of the Law Officers of Scot- 
land until hon. Members made them- 
selves a little unpleasant in regard to it. 
He hoped the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, if he was spared for another 
year, would do something for his long- 
suffering supporters behind him. He 
would not press the Amendment. 
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Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HAYES-FISHER (Fulham) 
called attention to the fact that they had 
no information at the present moment as 
to what the fees for contentious business 
amounted to. He could not see why 
the Estimates could not be framed so as 
to give them the amount of fees which 
the Attorney General and Solicitor 
General received. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: We cannot 


estimate these fees beforehand. 


Mr. HAYES FISHER said, the 
amount of the fees for 1892-3 might be 
stated so as to give them some idea as to 
the probable amount in each year, and he 
considered they were entitled to some 
information on this subject. The Law 
Officers were the only officers whose 
salaries with fees were not placed on the 
Estimates of the House of Commons. 
He was not in the least complaining of 
the salary they had, and he was cer- 
tainly not prepared to vote for a reduction 
until he knew how the new plan would 
work. He agreed that there was a great 
disparity between the amounts paid to 
the Law Officers of England and Ireland 
and those of Scotland. He wondered 
the question had not before been raised 
by the Members for Scotland. Whenever 
it was raised, he for his part would join 
them in protesting against the very unfair 
treatment of Scotland in this matter. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS said, he 
would like to be told the amount of fees 
already paid to the Law Officers. This 


matter was not discussed at any great 
length on the former occasion, because 
they were told that the proper time to 
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raise the discussion would be upon the 
Estimates. He bad now made his pro- 
test, and would there leave the matter. 


*Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russevt, Hackney, S.) said, it was 
due to the hon. Member for Preston that 
he should answer one or two questions, 
which that hon. Member had put to him. 
He had requested to know whether the 
Law Officers of the Crown considered 
themselves free to act on a general re- 
tainer, or whether they considered them- 
selves confined to the definite cases in 
which they were retained before their 
acceptance of Office in the Government. 
He answered this question in a previous 
discussion, and stated that although they 
might, according to the letter of the 
arrangement, act on general retainer, he 
thought it would not be in accordance 
with the spirit of the arrangement that 
they should do so, and for himself he 
confessed he had no intention of doing 
so. He had no doubt the Solicitor 
General took the same view. The hon. 
Member also asked a question about the 
Hansard Union prosecution—for that 
was the case to which he alluded—and 
the Solicitor General’s fees. He did not 
know whether the figure stated by the 
hon. Member was correct, but.it must be 
remembered that that case extended over 
a great number of weeks, and he would 
undertake to say that whatever fees were 
received by the Solicitor General they 
would turn out to be very much less than 
the fees of the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth (Sir E. Clarke), or the 
other leading counsel representing the 
several defendants. The last question 
put by the hon. Member was whether 
the new arrangement which had been 
made would not lead toa large increase 
in the fees paid to the Law Officers ? No 
doubt it would increase such fees, but at 
present experience did not enable one to 
say to what extent. The new arrangement 
only provided that the Law Officers 
should receive, in respect of contentious 
business, such fees as counsel of life- 
standing received from private clients. 
He thought it would be derogatory to 
the position of the Law Officers that (if 
they were to be paid for contentious 
business) they should receive less. 
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*Mr. TOMLINSON said, the Attorney 
General’s argument was rather surprising. 
He now said that he approved of the 
new arrangement ; but on the previous 
occasion when the subject was discussed 
he said he preferred the old system. 
But that was the system which he now 
said it was beneath the dignity of the 
Law Officers to accept. He did not see 
how the two views could be reconciled. 
He also wished to ask whether the new 
clerks on the permanent staff—he pre- 
sumed of the Civil Service—were subject 
to the ordinary Rules of the Service as 
to retirement and other conditions. 


Viscount WOLMER asked whether 
the Secretary to the Treasury could give 
the amount of the Law Officers’ fees up 
to date ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he could 
not do that ; but he saw no objection to a 
note being inserted in the Estimates for 
any year showing the amount of the fees 
in the previous year. With regard to the 
question of the hon. Member for Preston, 
the clerks of the permanent staff were 
subject to the Rules and Regulations of 
the Civil Service. He saw no reason 
why they should be treated in any other 

ray. 

Mr. HAYES-FISHER said, there 


was a different arrangemeut in Ireland. 


Mr. HANBURY before the 
Question was put he wished to call at- 
tention to a statement by Mr. Justice 
Day, when on circuit at Bodmin and 
Exeter, as to the immense amount of 
perjury in the Law Courts. His Lord- 
ship said that perjury was rank in the 
Courts. He (Mr. Hanbury) thought the 
Public Prosecutor ought to have taken 
some notice of those observations and to 
have taken steps to bring perjurers to 
justice. The comments of the Judge 
were sufficiently startling to demand 
something should be done ; and perhaps 
the Attorney General could tell them 
whether any steps were to be taken in the 
matter, with the object of having the 
offenders made amenable. There should 
certainly be some means of punishing 
perjury where it existed. Again, he 


said, 


wished to refer to a very important case, 
which, to a large extent, affected the 
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working classes, and that was the pro- 
secution of the Directors of the Portsea 
Building Society. In that case the jury 
could not come to a decision, but 
Mr. Justice Hawkins expressed a very 
strong opinion that there ought to be 
another prosecution. It certainly seemed 
strange that no further action had been 
taken. The Solicitor to the Treasury 
drew an extra £500 a year for acting as 
Director of Public Prosecutions, his 
total salary being £3,000. Re- 
markable changes had taken place 
in his office during the last year. 
One was a large increase in the pay of 
the upper clerks, and a decrease in that 
of the lower clerks. In his opinion, there 
should be fewer of the Upper Division 
and more of the Lower Division clerks, 
asarule. Then there was an allowance 
made to the Solicitor for a personal staff 
of eight clerks. Last year that allow- 


ance was £1,200; this year it was 
£2,200. Thus, tie Solicitor was allowed 


a fixed lump sum for clerks, who were 
nominated by himself, and were not Civil 
servants. To that system the Public 
Accounts Committee had objected. There 
was no Department that required so 
thoroughly to be inquired into as this 
legal Department. These officials did 
not even come within the purview of the 
Royal Commission which inquired into 
the Civil Establishments. There was 
no Department opened up so wide a field 
for inquiry as the Law Department—an 
inquiry which he believed would result 
in great economy to the Public Service. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL said, with regard 
to the statement that a great deal of 
perjury was committed in the Courts, 
he feared it was true, and the remark 
would particularly apply to the Divorce 
Court, and yet the circumstances were 
exceedingly rare where they afforded 
any reasonable expectation of a successful 
prosecution. The offence of perjury stood 
on a different footing from other offences, 
as it required the evidence of two wit- 
nesses, who must support one another on 
material points. Further, any Judge 
who had before him a case in which he 
had come to the conclusion that perjury 
had been committed had in his power, 
then and there, the initiation of a prose- 
cution ; and he had also another course— 
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he might send the papers to the Public 

Prosecutor and require him to examine 
into them. He was not aware of any 
ease where that course had been taken 
in which the Public Prosecutor had not 
done his duty. With regard to the pro- 
secution of the Directors and officers of 
the Portsea Building Society, one person 
had been found guilty and was suffering 
imprisonment. Although the results of 
their misdeeds undoubtedly caused to a 
poor and deserving class a great deal of 
mischief, yet it also appeared to be the 
case that none of the Directors or officials 
had corruptly put the money into their 
pockets. In these circumstances the jury 
disagreed. It became his duty to con- 
sider what should be done, and, after 
consulting with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dumfries, who 
was senior counsel in the prosecution, he 
came to the conclusion that in the cir- 
cumstances the case was not one in which 
there should be a re-trial. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, with re- 
gard to the other matter alluded to by 
the hon. Member, the question of the 
upper and lower clerks was gone into by 
the Committee which sat in 1887. <A 
Treasury Minnte was issued in December, 
1888, based on their recommendations. 
Those recommendations were generally 
in accordance with the views stated by 
the hon. Member, and were being gra- 
dually carried out. A reduction had 
already been made, but a more consider- 
able one would be effected. When the 
whole scheme was carried out there 
would be a considerable decrease in the 
staff, and a consequent economy. 

Mr. HANBURY: If that is so, how 
does it come that we have an increase in 
the sum for providing clerks? It was 
only £1,200 last year, and this year it is 
£2,200. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that 
the effect of the scheme as a whole 
would be to decrease the staff and secure 
economy. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, he would like to refer 
to another question. The Director of 
Public Prosecutions was under a sta- 
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tutory obligation to attend, either him- 
Sir C. Russell 


{COMMONS} 
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self or by his counsel, every Election 
Petition trial. He was to attend in 
the interests of public morality, and to 
prosecute all persons found to have been 
guilty of corrupt practices. A great 
deal of expense, therefore, was connected 
with that duty; and the money he 
thought was wholly wasted, as the Public 
Prosecutor never brought to justice 
persons charged with bribery, and there 
was no result whatever. Perhaps the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would tell 
them what his view of the matter was, 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, no doubt the duty was imposed on 
the Public Proseeutor, but the facts were 
made known at the trial, and, where a 
prosecution was necessary, the requisite 
steps could be taken. He would be 
glad to consider favourably the suggestion 
that the Public Prosecutor should not be 
required to attend, either himself or by 
counsel, as this did not seem to be neces- 
sary. The facts being on record, as he 
said, his presence should not be essential. 
In that way, perhaps, public money might 
be saved. 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) said, he 
would point out, in reference to a question 
put by the Member for Preston (Mr. Han- 
bury) that the sum on the Paper for 
providing clerks was not a fixed sum. 
It was only the maximum sum that 
might be required. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, there was an item of £25 on 
the Paper in respect of Admiralty 
Agents at Lisbon and Madrid. He did 
not think such Agents were necessary. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he hoped 
the Committee would now allow the 
Vote to pass. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That.asum, not exceeding £23,282, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1894, for certain Miscellaneous 
Legal Expenses.” 
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It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [12th September ] reported. 
ARMY ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 
Resolutions read a second time. 


Resolution 1 agreed to. 


Resolution 2. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £786,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Capitation Grants and Miscellaneous 
Charges of Volunteer Corps, including pay, &c. 
of the Permanent Staff, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894.” 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, he wished to have some in- 
formation, if not now, at any rate, before 
the next Estimates were presented,respect- 
ing the payment of the Capitation Grant, 
as to whether it would not be possible 
for the Treasury to lend money to corps 
ata less interest than the corps were 
able to get it on the strength of their 
own credit. Some corps had their 
armoury and drill-hall provided for them, 
while other corps had uot, and it was for 
these purposes that the money was 
required. In some cases the money was 
given by private individuals, who took 
an interest in the corps ; but other corps, 
which were not so favourably situated, 
had to borrow the money and pay 
interest for it out of the Capitation 
Grants. Could not this money be 
advanced by the Treasury? He also 
wished to know whether the allowance 
of £100 for each battery in position was 
enough ; and whether there had been a 
movement in the district of Edinburgh 
for the formation of a corps of fortress 
engineers ? There was permission given 
by the War Office for the formation of 
such a corps, whick he understood had 
been withdrawn. He earnestly asked, 
before the next Estimates were framed, 
if the Secretary of State for War would 
consider the desirability of re-granting 
this permission. Then as to the 


mobilisation scheme, the people of Edin- 
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burgh and neighbourhood wanted to 
know what provision was to be made 
when, in the event of mobilisation, troops 
of all kinds were withdrawn and taken 
away to the South. He also asked the 
Secretary of State for War to reconsider 
the point as to the desirability of bestow- 
ing decorations on Volunteer privates 
before next year. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
he desired to support some of the sug- 
gestions made by the noble Lord opposite. 
As to the Capitation Grant, it appeared 
to him that it would be a good plan to 
lend money in advance to such corps as 
might desire it. At present, not only 
had a high interest to be paid, but officers 
had to borrow on their own personal 
security. He did not suppose this in- 
volved any risk, as the Capitation Grant 
was sure to come ultimately ; but many 
men did not care to give a personal 
security to their banker. As to engineers, 
he hoped the War Office would take into 
consideration the desirability of making 
the proposed extension. There were a 
great many skilled persons who would be 
invaluable in the Volunteers in carrying 
out engineering duties, who, at present, 
did not think it worth while to join the 
Service. If the Volunteers were ever 
called out, the necessity for men of this 
kind would be felt, and would have to be 
met. Another point was as to requiring 
adjutants to alter their uniforms, in some 
eases to take off their gold lace and 
change it for silver. He did not know 
why this should be a universal rule in 
connection with the Volunteer Infantry. 
In some cases the uniforms of the 
Regular regiments of the battalion to 
which the Volunteers were attached was 
exactly the same as that of the Volunteers, 
with the exception of the lace. It was 
an advantage to Volunteers to have the 
services of an adjutant who was a trained 
soldier, but it was very hard that when 
an officer took the position of adjutant 
in a Volunteer regiment he should be 
put to the expense of altering his uni- 
form. 

Cotoxer HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) said, the whole Service 
was delighted to hear that Her Majesty 
had been pleased to recognise the serviecs 
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of the non-commissioned officers by be- 
stowing the new decoration upon them. 
He thought, however, that these decora- 
tions would be more valuable if given not 
altogether for length of service but for 
special service or efficiency. As a 
Volunteer Commanding Officer, he desired 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman for 
his good offices. But he earnestly hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
take steps to make up the deficiency in 
the number of subalterns. At present they 
were 1,500 short, and in some battalions 
the evil was becoming more and more 
serious. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppell- BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): In reply to the noble 
Lord the Member for West Edinburgh, I 
would ask him to assist me by recalling 
the points to which he has referred to 
my memory in the future. Several of 
the points are well worthy of considera- 
tion. As to the question of advancing 
money from the Treasury, I am afraid I 
cannot meet the noble Lord. My views 
upon the matters raised by the hon. 
Member for Preston are well known, and 
I am afraid the hon. Gentleman has not 
urged anything which will cause me to 
alter those views. 

Resolution agreed to. 
Resolutions 3 to 6 agreed to. 


Resolution 7. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £126,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Sundry Miscellaneous Effective Services, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1894.” 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
said he wished to refer to the sanitary 
condition of the Windsor Cavalry Bar- 
racks. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The matter was discussed last night. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, he 
had read the Debate, but the subject did 
not seem to have been adequately dealt 
with. ‘There was serious dissatisfaction 
with the condition of these barracks. 
He understood that very severe Reports 
had been forwarded to the War Office 
with respect to the condition of the 
barracks. One Report, made no later 
than last month, asserted that the con- 
dition was so bad that the barracks were 


Colonel Howard Vincent 
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unfit for occupation. There have been 
one or two cases of sickness, and not 
long ago a non-commissioned officer, 
who died at Aldershot shortly after 
leaving the Windsor Barracks, showed 
very distinct symptoms of enteric 
poisoning. It was important that this 
matter should be looked into and carefully 
dealt with, in view of the possibleapproach 
of the cholera epidemic. The Govern- 
ment would incur serious responsibility if 
they allowed these barracks to be re- 
occupied without satisfying themselves 
as to their sound sanitary condition. He 
would ask whether the Secretary of 
State would be willing to lay upon the 
Table the Reports of the medical officers 
who had, on behalf of the War Office, 
examined the barracks. The danger was 
not only as to the insanitary condition of 
the premises, but, as the question had 
been mooted in another place as well as 
in this House, there was also a danger of 
creating a feeling of alarm amongst the 
troops who had to occupy the barracks. 
Now that the question had been mooted, 
the Secretary of State would probably 
agree that the proper course to adopt 
would be to take the public into his con- 
fidence, and let them see the Reports. If 
it should turn out that the danger had 
been exaggerated, he (Viscount Cran- 
borne) would be more pleased than 
anybody else. Still, they must satisfy 
themselves whether this ws really the 
case or not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is not usual to lay on the Table purely 
Departmental Reports, but I can assure 
the noble Lord that the greatest care has 
been taken in investigating this question. 
I can say that the Chief Officer of the 
Army Medical Department, the Chief 
Officer of Engineers, and the Quarter- 
master General, all agree that the system 
of drainage is old-fashioned and bad. 
There is no doubt that it ought to be 
renewed ; but that is the case with many 
barracks ir the country. The particularly 
urgent matter with regard to Windsor 
Barracks is that in the officers’ quarters 
there has been for some time an offensive 
smell. That has been traced to a foul 
latrine, and to other sources unconnected 
with the drains. These smaller defects 
will be remedied before the regiment 
returns. The Director General of the 
Army Medical Department and his 
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advisers cannot find anything in the 
Reports indicating that the general effect 
on the health of the men has been bad. 
I am afraid I cannot put the alterations 
of drains at the Windsor Barracks for- 
ward as the first and most urgent case. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Resolutions 8 and 9 agreed to. 
Resolution 10. 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass II. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £90,621, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1894, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Local Govern- 
ment Board.” 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, he was sorry he was not 
able to remain in the House last night, 
owing to the physical restrictions put 
upon the House by the Government, to 
hear the right hon.Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
when he replied to him upon the ques- 
tion of the acquisition by Boards of 
Guardians of land on which to set the 
unemployed to work. He should now, 
however, like to protest against the doc- 
trine which he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman laid down—namely, that 
Guardians were to be restrained from 
exercising powers which they possessed 
by law, because those powers had not 
been exercised for 60 years, and because, 
in the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, it was desirable that the use 
of those powers should be  con- 
ferred by fresh legislation. Every- 
body knew that it would be diffi- 
cult to pass legislation of that kind 
through the House. It would require a 
large amount of belief in the efficacy of 
the experiment to induce mauy Members 
to support such a Bill even in the present 
Parliament. He thought it was a fortu- 
nate thing that it had turned out that 
the law had given those powers, and he 
deeply regretted that when Boards of 
Guardians were willing to try the ex- 
periment of obtaining land, and setting 
those out of employment to work upon 
it, and giving them reasonable wages, 
such an interesting experiment could not 
be tried. 
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*Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, he, too, had been disappointed with 
the reply of the right hon, Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board last night. He had understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
although these Acts of Parliament 
existed, and although he had ascer- 
tained by conference with the Law 
Officers of the Crown that they were 
still in force and could be made opera- 
tive, yet, for his part, he could not advise 
that they should be put in operation 
without fresh legislation. He had 
thought at the time, and he thought 
still, that it was rather a piece of good 
fortune that the House of Commons 
should find itself with some Acts of 
Parliament in its locker which it could 
take out and use when it wanted them. 
No doubt the policy of the Poor Law 
had been very largely altered when the 
new Act was adopted, but they had 
arrived ata time when the question of 
the unemployed had become a very 
difficult and a very acute one, and one 
which, if it had not already, must very 
shortly call for effectual treatment. He 
wished to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he did not 
think that at least a portion of the ancient 
Acts to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred, and especially that enabling 
Boards of Guardians to acquire lands up 
to 50 acres with the object of employing 
men upon it in useful remunerative em- 
ployment, might not be put in force ? He 
thought that Act might with advantage 
to the nation be revived, at any rate, 
experimentally. Various schemes for 
dealing with the unemployed existed. 
He was interested in one in Westmore- 
land, where a young Unitarian minister, 
who had studied this question all his 
life, had devoted himself to obtaining 
voluntarily money with which to purchase 
land on which to employ men at remu- 
nerative work. The principle on which 
this scheme was worked was that the 
men employed should produce what they 
consumed, and consume what they pro- 
duced. Thus there was no necessity 
to go into the open market, or to displace 
outside labour. The idea was that the 
Poor Law Unions should adopt the same 
principle in dealing with the unemployed 
in their districts. Surely it was a solu- 


.Act referred to? He should 
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tion of the unemployed question to 
which Parliament and the Department 
should not close their eyes. 


*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, that before the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board replied he should like 
to ask him if there was any record of the 
transactions of the late Government 
which went to prove that during the six 
years they were in Office they made any 
effort to relieve the distress amongst the 
unemployed which was then much more 
acute and general than at present ? 
Had any effort been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman and his friends, who 
were now professing so much sympathy 
with the unemployed, to carry out the 
like to 
know when the right hon. Gentleman 
discovered the existence of the Act. 

Sir J. GORST: I did not make the 
discovery. 

*Mr. CREMER said, it was unfortunate 
that the Act was not discovered when 
the right hon. Gentleman was in Office, 
because this looked very much like the 
usual attempt on the part of the “outs” 
to prove that the “ins” were sinners 
above all men, and that the “outs” 
were the party to whom the country 
must look for reforms and relief. 

Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby) 
said, the remarks of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down were absolutely 


undeserved by the late Government. 


The hon. Member was mistaken in 
thinking that the “outs” desired to 


return to Office on the application of an 
Act which had not been in use for 60 


years. It would be found that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 


University of Cambridge had a very 
small following in making this demand, 
and he regretted that his right hon. 
and learned Friend had unwisely returned 
to the charge. He would again express 
the earnest hope, iu what he believed to 
be the best interests of the unemployed, 
and also of the wage-earning classes 
generally, that the President of the 
Local Government Board would not 


depart from the wise and statesmanlike 
position which he had assumed on this 


Mr. Byles 
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question. If the unemployed were to 
get work, it should be not at the ex- 
pense of the poor rate, not from the Board 
of Guardians, but from Imperial funds, 
voted for the purpose, and placed at the 
disposal of a Public Department ; or it 
should be done, as was being done now, 
by private enterprise. Some hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to think that the cultivation 
of land was perfectly easy, and that a 
man had only to get a spade and so many 
square yards of land to get a livelihood. 
As one connected with the land all his 
life, to his pecuniary loss, he said there 
could be nothing more ridiculous. If a 
distressed watchmaker could not break 
stones he could not perform the hard work 
connected with farming—he could not 
hold a scythe, and cut a crop of hay and 
pitch it into a wagon. He was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board had the in- 
terests of the unemployed at heart, as 
everybody on the Ministerial and the 
Opposition side of the House had. He 
therefore hoped that the President of the 
Local Government Board would give no 
more sympathy to the proposed experi- 
ments by Boards of Guardians than he 
gave last night. After all, it must be 
remembered that the Guardians adminis- 
tered funds compulsorily raised for the 
benefit of the whole community, and if 
dangerous experiments such as were sug- 
gested were to be carried out at all they 
should be conducted by private enter- 
prise, and not by public officials by means 
of public funds derived from the rates. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
H. Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): I 
think I have some ground of complaint 
against the right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge, who put 4 
question to me last night similar to that 
he has put to-day, and who, when the 
time came for me to reply—and it cer- 
tainly was not at a late hour—had left 
the House. I do not find fault with the 
right hon. Gentleman's private engage- 
ments taking him away from the House, 
but I do complain that he should, on the 
strength of a necessarily condensed 
report of my speech, have attributed to 
me language which I had not used and a 
policy which I have no intention of 
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adopting. The right hon. Gentleman 
has endeavoured to make some political 
capital by attributing to one of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, who has a very 
difficult and delicate duty to perform, a 
policy which he has never enunciated, 
and which he certainly has no idea of 
following. I must repeat what I said 
last night as to the position in which I 
find myself placed. Last evening I 
stated that, to the surprise of myself, of 
every lawyer, and of most practical men, 
the Law Officers of the Crown have 
advised the Government that when the 
Poor Law system of 1834 came into 
existence certain obsolete clauses of 
the original Act of Elizabeth remained in 
force. One of these clauses is singularly 
favourable, no doubt, to providing labour 
at the public expense ; but another is by 
no means favourable to our modern 
notions of the freedom of the subject, 
inasmuch as it empowers Overseers or 
Guardians to apply to the Magistrates to 
inflict punishment on those of the unem- 
ployed who refused to work. The Law 
Officers of the Crown held that these 
laws were still in force. What was 
the position of the President of the 
Local Government Board under these 
circumstances ? No applications had 
been made to him by any Board 
of Guardians to put these laws into force. 
It is very doubtful whether they can 
be put into force without the sanction of 
the Local Government Board. The 
question is, whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board should take initiatory steps 
under these circumstances ? I said there 
were two questions to be considered. In 
the first place, the application of these 
powers would involve a great change in 
the administration of the Poor Law—a 
change which would practically amount 
to a reversal of the whole policy of the 
Poor Law during the last 60 years, and the 
restoration of the eleemosynary character 
of the relief which was given prior to 
1834—and I said that if such a proposal 
was to be made, I would not, as an 
individual Minister, undertake the respon- 
sibility of making it, but that so great a 
change must be made by Her Majesty's 
Ministers asa body. I said further that, 
assuming that the Cabinet as a whole 
were in favour of making the change, it 
was a Constitutional question as to 
whether so great a change should be 
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made by the action of any Government, 
of whatever Party that Government was 
composed, without the distinct sanction 
of Parliament. I shall not shrink from 
exercising what I may call the ordinary 
and well-understood powers of the De- 
partment entrusted to my care, and I 
have not shrunk from doing a certain 
number of things in the course of the last 
few months; but there are limits to 
administrative discretion, and I think 
that such a question as the reversal of 
the policy of the Poor Law which has 
prevailed for the last 60 years ought to 
be submitted to the House of Commons, 
and decided by no other Body. To that 
policy I mean to adhere. It will be for 
my Colleagues in the Cabinet to decide, 
first, whether they intend to initiate this 
great change; and, secondly, whether, if 
they do so intend, they will or will not 
submit their policy to the approval of 
the House of Commons. As to the 
remarks of my hon. Friend the Member 
for the a Division (Mr. Byles), I 
can only say that my sympathies are all 
in the direction he mentions. I wish to 
make no distinction whatever between 
myself and any other Member in this 
matter. I believe there is no man in the 
House who does not regard this question 
of the unemployed as one of the gravest 
questions that could possibly be con- 
sidered, and I view the difficulties and 
complexities of the situation as strongly 
as any man can do. Anything I can do, 
consistently with the proper discharge of 
my functions, I should be most happy to 
do in endeavouring to help Boards of 
Guardians to grapple with the difficulty. 
It has been pointed out that Boards of 
Guardians are called upon to administer 
funds which are compulsorily exacted 
in the way of rates from the whole 
community. They cannot be generous. 
with other people’s money, however they 
may deal with theirown. If Parliament 
should be of opinion that the proper mode 
of administering these funds is to carry 
out the experiments that are suggested 
Parliament will have the responsibility, 
and it will be the duty of the Guardians 
to act accordingly. Ido not think any- 
one will say that I ought to act in so 
grave a matter as this without the con- 
currence of my Colleagues, but do not let 
anybody impute to me that I am in any 
way indifferent to the gravity of the 
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question, or have any want of sympathy 
with the efforts that have been made to 
provide relief for the unemployed. I 
said last night that I was prepared to re- 
commend the Government that when the 
Royal Commission on the Aged Poor 
made their Report—and I expect the 
Commission will report before the end of 
the present year—it should be recon- 
stituted, or another Commission should 
be constituted for the purpose of inquiring 
into the larger question of the whole ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law, which I 
admit ought to be brought into more 
perfect conformity with the requirements 
of the day than a law passed so long ago 
could possibly be. IJ trust that the House 
will see there was no other course open 
to me than that which I have followed. 


*Mr. BYLES said, he wished to explain 
that the employment he had spoken of 
was remunerative employment. 


Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) thought 
it his duty to inform the President of the 
Local Government Board of the fact that 
a very large number of medical men in 
London were adverse to the importation 
of foreign rags. That adverse opinion 
was not mitigated by the statement that 
certain scientists had resolved that there 
was no danger to be apprehended from 
imported rags. He had been told by 
medical men that it was perfectly certain 
that from time to time disease, and 
especially small-pox, had been brought to 
this country by means of rags, and there 
was no reason, in their opinion, why 
cholera should not be so brought. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said that, having called the attention of 
the President of the Local Govern- 


ment Board to the consideration of 
the Poor Laws early in the Session, 
he hoped the Government would see 
its way either to introduce a Consolida- 
sion Bill early next Session, or, at any 
rate, to put Members in possession of 
the facts of the case, by producing a 
digest of the Poor Laws. 


Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
said, he had no doubt that the unem- 
ployed had the sympathy of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), but it would have been very 

Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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much more satisfactory if the right hon, 
Gentleman had been able to announce 
some definite views on the part of the 
Government in reference to the unem- 
ployed. He had come that afternoon 
from a manufacturing district of York- 
shire, where the distress was very great 
indeed, and where many men who were 
quite willing to work had been compelled 
to go into the workhouse, in order that 
relief might be afforded to their wives 
and children. If the Government ap- 
pointed a Commission it would be the 
end of next year before anything could 
be done. The question was one which 
pressed forurgentconsideration. Thehon, 
Member for Haggerston (Mr. Cremer), 
who had suddenly displayed an interest 
in this question, was one of those who 
spoke and voted against the Amendment 
to the Address at the beginning of the 
Session. He was glad that, although 


somewhat tardily, the interest of the - 


hon. Member had been now directed to 
the question, and he would urge the 
President of the Local Government Board 
to deal with it as promptly as possible, 
and not to wait for the Report of the 
Royal Commission. 


Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said that, although he did not often 
agree with the President of the Local 
Government Board, he had seldom heard 
a more common-sense speech than that 
which the right hon. Gentleman had just 
delivered, and he hoped he would not 
sanction any of the suggested experiments 
with ratepayers’ money, especially when 
it was remembered that a scheme of 
Municipal Law Reform had been tried 
in Paris and had failed. The idea of 
putting those who had been brought 
up in towns to work in the country was 
ludicrous. The farmers could not make 
agriculture pay when they had the assist- 
ance of ordinary agricultural labourers, 
and it was absurd to suppose that anyone 
could make it pay when the work was 
carried on by men who knew nothing 
about it. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Resolutions 11 to 14 agreed to. 


Resolution 15. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £13,129, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will vome 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty’s 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, and of 
tbe Office of Land Revenue Records and In- 
rolments.” 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN 
(Merthyr Tydfil) said, he had placed on 
the Paper a Motion for the rednction of 
the Vote yesterday, and be should have 
been in his place to move it, had it not 
been for the unfortunate death of Her 
Majesty's Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests. Inasmuch, however, as 
some of his hon. Friends had raised the 
question last night, he felt it his duty to 
say a few words to-day on the subject. 
Before doing so, he wished to impress 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the advisability of appointing in the 
place of the gentleman who had just 
died a practical man who had some 
knowledge of the subject he had to con- 
trol. The Treasury were not so con- 
versant with this subject as they might 
be. Had they known more about it, in 
all probability he should not have had to 
carry on a contest with the authorities 
for 10 years, as he had done. He 
had to record with satisfaction the fact 
that the Government had now, to some 
extent, endeavoured to meet him, although 
not to the extent which the importance 
of the question deserved. In Wales the 
system prevailed of granting long leases, 
and leaseholders who wanted to mine 
had to obtain a lease from the authorities 
before doing so. His complaint was that 
the Office of Woods and Forests would 
not fix the mining royalties for the whole 
of the term. The present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had certainly consented 
to fix the royalties for five years, but 
that was not a sufficiently long period 
for opening up a mine. At the end of 
the five years, when a large amount of 
capital had been spent on a mine, it would 
be necessary to go to the Office of 
Woods and Forests again, and have the 
royalties fixed just as the Commissioners 
pleased. As there was some question as 
to the impression entertained by the 
Royal Commission respecting the amount 
of the royalties charged, he might say 
that the Secretary to the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Burt), who was a Member of the 
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Commission, had expressed the opinion 
that the Commission had in their mind's 
eye the ‘fact that 1 per cent. was 
the amount to be charged. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Rhondda Division (Mr. W. 
Abraham) and other Members of the Com- 
mission had expressed a similar opinion. 
He contended that the royalties on these 
mines should be charged upon the profits. 
There was the question also of affording 
employment to labour. One mine in 
which he was not interested was obtain- 
ing a return far in excess of any mine in 
South Africa or the Australian Colonies, 
In another mine, where over 100 men 
were employed, there were 40 square 
miles of this auriferous country, and it 
was only natural that officials of the 
Office of Woods and Forests, with salaries 
fixed by Act of Parliament, should not 
desire this area to be opened up lest their 
duties should be increased. It was 
admitted on all hands that if there was 
any possibility of gold being produced in 
the United Kingdom at a profit, every 
possible encouragement should be given 
to it. It was an extraordinary thing that 
a man could go to any part of the 
Australian Colonies, and for a fee of 10s. 
could take all the gold he could get and 
be paid a handsome reward for having 
discovered it; but that in Wales a man 
could not mine on his own land without 
being harassed by officials, driven in the 
Court of Chancery, or having his property 
locked up for ever. He trusted he should 
receive an assurance that inasmuch as the 
company’s leases from the landowners 
existed for 32 years from June last the 
Government would fix the royalties for 
the same period of 32 years at the amount 
they were now, and not put them in the 
unsatisfactory position of having imposed 
on them at the mere caprice of any 
permanent officials higher royalties than 
should be levied. He moved to reduce 
the Vote by £100. 


Amendment proposed, To leave out 
the sum of “ £13,129,” in order to insert 
the sum of “ £13,029."—(Mr. Pritchard 
Morgan.) 


Question proposed, “ That the sum of 
* £13,129" stand part of the Resolution.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): I am a little surprised and 
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somewhat disappointed at the tone the 
hon. Member has adopted towards Her 
Majesty’s Government, for if anybody 
has done what he could to satisfy another 
man, I have done that for the hon. Mem- 
ber. From the first I regarded with the 
greatest possible favour any arrange- 
ment which could be made _ for 
the purpose of encouraging gold 
mining in Wales, both to increase 
the gold production and to give employ- 
ment in a poor country ; and as soonas I 
entered Office in the present Govern- 
ment I used my authority for the 
purpose of fixing the royalty at 
1-100th instead of 1-30th, which 
the mine-owners had previously paid. 
The hon. Member has enjoyed the benefit 
of that reduction, and has expressed his 
gratitude ; but he has been informed that 
the Government could not come to a final 
decision until they had the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Mines. The 
conduct of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests has been impeached, but 
only two or three years ago a Select 
Committee of the House investigated the 
whole conduct of the Department, in- 
cluding its action in this matter, and a 
more complete vindication it would be 
impossible to have had than was con- 
tained in the Report of the Committee. 
Then came the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Mines, which said— 

“To sum up the opinion we have been 
requested to give upon Mr. Morgan's complaints, 
it does not appear to us that the royalties 
received by the Crown upon gold, which have 
amounted in all, from the year 1836 to April 
1891, to less than £7.000, have interfered with 
the investment of capital in gold mining.” 


We consider that the Commissioners of 
Woods have throughout the proceedings 
into which we have inquired dealt with 
the Crown rights in as liberal a manner 
as was consistent with their duty. They 
have had the assistance of two most 
competent professional advisers in Sir 
Warington Smyth and Mr. Forster 
Brown, and they have shown, by the 
reduction they made in the royalty 
payable under the lease of the Clogau 
Mine, as well as by the modification 
they proposed of the royalty payable 
by the Morgan Mine Company, that they 
are prepared to give an equitable con- 
sideration to the altered circumstances of 
mines, and not to take their stand upon 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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the strict letter of agreements. Our 
conclusions upon this subject concur 
with those of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons upon the Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues of the 
Crown, which sat in 1889 and 1890, and 
in whose Report there is the following 
paragraph with regard to Welsh gold 
mining :— 

“ During the last few years the Commissioners 
have granted a large number of licences to 
explore for gold in Merionethshire, on a royalty 
of 1-15th of the ore extracted if obtained on 
Crown land, and of 1-30th to landowners if 
obtained on private lands. The results do not 
appear to have been encouraging, as of a large 
number of projected mines only three or four 
are doing anything, and none have so far been 
successful, It has been complained that the 
Crown royalty is too high, as a reason for this 
want of success. The late Sir Warington 
Smyth, who, until his death, acted as Mineral 
Inspector and adviser to the Commissioners, 
gave conclusive evidence that this complaint is 
not well founded. He called the attention of 
the Committee toa prospectus of a Gold Mining 
Company with a capital of £210,000, out of 
which £190,000 was to be given to the promoter, 
who had, no doubt, spent some money upon it, 
but whose bonus of £190,000 rendered it next 
to impossible that the company should succeed 
as a commercial undertaking. The company 
referred to in this paragraph is the Morgan 
Gold Mining Company (Limited), and the pro- 
moter referred to is Mr. Pritchard Morgan.’ 


It is, I think, quite plain that the mining 
royalties could not be said to have pre- 
vented the success of that undertaking, 
especially when you compare the £7,000 
got in royalties with the £190,000 paid 
to a promoter. I wish to say distinctly 
that Crown property is national property, 
and we are bound to deal with it as pro- 
perty in which the whole community is 
equally interested. To suggest that the 
Commissioners discourage mining, or any 
other industry because it would give them 
more trouble, is an unjust, unfounded, 
and unworthy insinuation. I have always 
recognised the principle that we ought to 
regard this matter in the general interests 
of the community, and that industries, 
when they are struggling in their com- 
mencement, ought to be encouraged. 
That was why I only asked for a nominal 
royalty for the first five years. If the 
industry succeeds, not being overloaded 
with promotion money, and ultimately 
becomes a profitable undertaking, I think 
it ought to pay its contribution to the 
Public Exchequer, and therefore there 
ought to be a terminal period for the 
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nominal payment. If the term of five 
years is not sufficient, then it can be re- 
considered at the proper time; but I 
should like to see the mining tried as a 
fair commercial experiment. I cannot 
say that has yet been done, for the reason 
I have already stated. 


Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
wish to tell the right hon. Gentleman 
some facts which he does not appear to 
know. There have been £120,000 ex- 
pended on the Morgan Mine. I spent 
£30,000 looking for this gold before I 
saw a speck of it as large as a pin’s 
head, and the Government never inter- 
fered with me for four years. The com- 
pany has paid a dividend of £10,500, 
and the Woods and Forests Department 
has received royalties to the extent of 
£3,000 in hard cash, or 30 per cent. on 
the amount paid in dividends. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: I have 
no doubt, if the hon. Gentleman 
says so, that that is true. I take 
my stand on the principle I have 
enunciated—that these industries ought 
not to be interfered with by a burden in 
the early years; but when they develop 
into a profitable undertaking, I think 
on all fair and just principles they ought 
to pay their contribution to the Public 
Exchequer. 

Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) said, he knew 
nothing whatever about the promotion 
of this company, or the amount paid to 
the vendor, but he could not understand 
why royalties should be levied by the 
Crown upon the production of gold or 
any other article. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would agree to limit the 
royalty to 1 per cent. over the whole 
term of the lease. The mine-owners 
would still contribute to the Exchequer, 
because the income derived from the 
mines would be taxed as other incomes 
were. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&e.) said, he did not wish to argue the 
point raised by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but he wished to remind 
him that the present Government had not 
made the reduction of 1 per cent., for it 
was made by their predecessors—who 
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brought the royalty down from Pei per 
cent. to that figure; and he trusted the 
Government would see their way to ex- 
tend the reduced royalty for the whole 
period the contract torun. He had 
visited the mines himself, and found that 
they gave employment to 200 very poor 
people, who altogether supported a popu- 
lation of 1,000. He hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would see 
his way to give his favourable considera- 
tion to the whole matter. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said that, in his opinion, the 
royalty paid to the nation was a very 
proper thing. In gold mines abroad— 
in South Africa, America, and else- 
where —everyone who was com- 
mencing mining had to pay what 
amounted to a considerable royalty. 
The real point in this matter, which 
deserved more consideration than ap- 
parently the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had given it, was that the gold royalty of 
1-100th which was to be raised after five 
years should be raised solely on the 
profits. However satisfactory the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Mining 
Royalties might be in regard to Wales, 
in Cornwall the Commission was regarded 
as a farce, and its result as absolutely 
worthless. The Commission, so far as 
Cornwall was concerned, was composed 
of landlords and land agents, and, there- 
fore, the grievances of Cornwall never 
received any consideration from it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution 16, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £30,287, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's Works and Public Buildings,” 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, there was 
a sum of £320 on the Votes for supply- 
ing double sashes to the windows of the 
Tea Rooms, Dining Rooms, and Reading 
Rooms of the House of Commons. He 
understood the work had not been done, 
and he wished to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works whether the money had 
been returned to the Treasury, or used for 
some other purpose? He also wished to 
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know whether the structural alterations 
recommended by the Kitchen Committee 
in order to provide proper facilities for 
cooking would be carried out ? So far as 
he could see, the offices devoted to the 
Kitchen were not fit for the purpose. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
also tell him what decision he had come 
to with regard to his suggestion that 
more seats and the means of obtaining 
temperance refreshments within the 
grounds should be provided for visitors 
to Hampton Court Palace Gardens ? 
So as to accentuate his inquiry as to the 
£320, he would formally move to reduce 
the Vote by a sum of £320. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The subject which 
the hon. Gentleman last touched upon 
does not come under this Vote. 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) said, it was true that £320 
was voted last year for making double 
windows in certain rooms of the House. 
He understood the money had been spent 
in doubling the windows in the Tea 
Room. He would consider the question 
of structural alterations in the Kitchen, 
which he admitted was in some respects 
not all that it should be. He had con- 
sidered the subject of refreshments at 
Hampton Court, and he had decided 
against it, as there were many refreshment 
houses in the neighbourhood, and it 
might interfere with the enjoyment of the 
people in the Gardens. He had made 
arrangements that seats should be pro- 
vided, 


*Mr. CREMER said, it was reported 
that the First Commissioner of Works 
had inspected the part of the House in 
which it was suggested that alterations 
should be made in conjunction with an 
official who was opposed to any structural 
alterations at all. He therefore hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
preserve an open mind upon the subject 
until the Committee had had the oppor- 
tunity of laying their views before him. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had considered the sugges- 
tions made with a view to additional 
accommodation being provided for the 
hanging of hats ? 
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Resolution agreed to. 
Subsequent Resolution agreed to. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 
Account [presented 12th September] 
to be printed. [No. 415.] 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) 
Copy presented,—of Ad-interim Report 
of the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries on 
the Mackerel Fishing off the Coast of 
Ireland during the Spring of 1893 [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC RECORDS (IRELAND). 
Copy presented,—of Twenty-fifth Re- 
port of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records in Ireland [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES), 
Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos. 1289 (Manila), 1290 (Bahia), and 
1291 (Munich) [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


NATIONALITY AND NATURALIZATION 

(MISCELLANEOUS, No. 5, 1893). 
Copy presented,—of Report from Her 
Majesty’s Minister at the Hague inclos- 
ing a translation of the Netherland Law 
on Nationality and Domicile of 12th 
December, 1892 (in continuation of Mis- 
cellaneous, No. 4, 1893) [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

Cypy presented,—of Copies and Ex- 
tracts of Correspondence relating to the 
British South Africa Company in Ma- 
shonaland and Matabeleland [ty Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1893-4 (STATEMENT). 

Copy presented,—of Statement re- 
garding the probable insufficiency of the 
Estimate for Vote 14 (Naval and Marine 
Pensions, Gratuities and Compassionate 
Allowances) [by Command] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


It being after Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Seven o'clock. 





[No reply was given. ] 
Mr. A. C. Morton 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 14th September 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 

EEL FISHING IN LOUGH NEAGH. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he could 
state what rights exist, several or other, 
of fishing for eels in Lough Neagh ; 
what instruments may be used; and 
what protection has been used by owners 
or afforded by the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary to such fishery rights, and at 
whose cost ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries state that there are considerable 
doubts as to what rights exist—several 
or other—of fishing for eels in Lough 
Neagh. It would appear, however, that 
the public have exercised a right of 








fishing for eels in the lake probably since 


the reign of Charles II., and they still 
exercise that right. The instrument that 
may be used for the capture of eels, 
during the open season, is the coghill 
net; but numbers of “long” lines are 
also used by the public. The former 
instrument is subject to a licence duty of 
£3 per season, but no licence duty has 
ever been fixed for the long lines. The 
only place where protection is afforded 
by the police is at Toome, where they 
protect the water bailiffs in the employ- 
ment of the Board of Conservators. 
The only expense incurred by the police 
is occasional subsistence allowance, which 
is borne by the Constabulary Depart- 
ment. 


SIAM. 
Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs if definite instructions will 
be given to Lord Dufferin in ne- 
gotiating with the French Govern- 
ment on the Siamese Question to 


insist upon no restrictions being placed 
upon British trade in any part of Siam, 
having regard to the fact that 93 per 
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cent. of the imports and 85 per cent. of 
the exports were last year conveyed in 
British ships ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : “As faras Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are aware, no proposal has been 
made to place restrictions upon British 
trade in any partof Siam. But Lord 
Dufferin is fully alive to the importance 
of the British commercial interests in 
Siam, and will receive whatever instruce 
tions may appear necessary in case they 
should be in any way threatened. 


County Limerick. 


IRISH NATIONAL EDUCATION 
EXAMINATIONS, 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Lreland 
communicate the results of the examina- 
tion held in July of candidates for the 
Training Colleges to them or any other 
persons ; and, if not, whether he can 
state why not; and whether there is any 
objection to publishing a Return of the 
names of the candidates admitted to 
Drumeondra and the other Training Col- 
leges, with the percentage of their 
answering as well as that of the rejected 
candidates ? 

Mr. J. MOKLEY: The practice 
hitherto has been for the Commissioners 
to communicate the result of the exami- 
nation to the Principals of the Train- 


ing Colleges, and it was within the 
discretion of the Authorities of the 


Colleges to communicate the marks to 
the candidates who passed the examina- 
tion, if these authorities thought proper 
to do so. The Commissioners will, in 
future, issue to the Manazers of the 
Colleges a rota of the persons examined, 
with a view to its exhibition in the 
respective Colleges, indicating by nam- 
bers and not by names the eases of such 
candidates as fail to qualify. 


GUN LICENCES IN COUNTY LIMERICK. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that Mr. Timothy M‘Namara, 
Ballinlaw Athlacca, County Limerick, 
has four times applied for a gun licence 
during the past year, and has been 
refused each time, the gun being a 
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present made in the presence of Sergeant 
Kerrish, of Boherard, Limerick, who 
took charge of the gun until a licence 
was obtained ; and have Lord Fermoy 
and Mr. Jevers, J.P., recommended Mr. 
M‘Namara for a licence ; and, if so, will 
the licence be granted; and, if*not, on 
what grounds ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: It appears that 
the gun referred to was formerly the 
property of one James Ryan, who had a 
licence to keep it, and that upon his 
death in March, 1892, the weapon was 
handed over to the police by Ryan’s wife. 
It has never been in the actual possession 
of M‘Namara, although the original 
licence for the gun and a written docu- 
ment consenting to his using it were 
given to him by Mrs. Ryan in July, 
1892. I understand that M‘Namara has 
been recommended for a_ licence, as 
stated in the second paragraph ; such a 
recommendation, though valuable, would 
not of itself constitute a sufficient reason 
for the grant of a licence, as there are 
many other circumstances to be con- 
sidered. However, I shall make inquiry 
into the matter. 


MRS. GLADSTONE AND HER LIMERICK 
TENANTS. 

Mr. FINUCANE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that Mr. 
Noonan, Toomaline, Doon, County 
Limerick, after his eviction by Mrs. 
Gladstone, was admitted into one of the 
farm offices as caretaker, and has been 
recently served by a writ from the 
Superior Courts for possession on a 
question of title; if so, has his eviction 
been illegal; and will the landlady get 
police assistance in removing the crops 
off the farm before the case has been 
heard ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
the ejectment proceedings recently insti- 
tuted against Noonan are limited to the 
dwelling-house only, to which he was 
re-admitted as caretaker after his eviction 
from the house and farm in February, 
1892. The case is expected to be heard 
in November next. It is no part of the 
duty of the police to assist in the re- 
moval of crops from the farm, but it will 
be their duty to preserve the public 
peace should the necessity arise. 


Mr. Finucane 
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TOOMALINE TENANTRY DISPUTE. 

Mr. FINUCANE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether Kirwin, for whose 
arrest a warrant was issued for threatening 
to shoot an evicted tenant at Toomaline, 
County Limerick, has been yet arrested ; 
and, if not, will instructions be given to 
the Constabulary to watch the trial of 
the action for possession of a dwelling- 
house by Mrs. Gladstone against her 
tenant, and in which Kirwin is an 
essential witness ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I understand the 
hon. Member will not, in the interests of 
justice, press this question. 


THE CAVAN MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland how many Justices 
of the Peace were appointed in the 
County Cavan during the last 12 months 
of the term of Office of the late Adminis- 
tration, and how many of these were 
Protestants and how many Catholics ; 
how many have been appointed in the 
same county during the past 12 months, 
and how many of these were Protestants 
and how many Catholics ; whether he is 
aware that the majority of Petty Sessions 
districts of the county are still without a 
single Catholic Justice of the Peace, 
though the vast majority of the people 
are Catholics; and whether effectual 
steps will be taken without further delay 
to redress the balance ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Fifteen Magis- 
trates were appointed in the County 
Cavan during the last 12 months of 
Office of the late Administration, of 
whom one is a Roman Catholic, one a 
Presbyterian, and 13 are of the Church 
of Ireland. Six Magistrates have been 
appointed in the same county during the 
last 12 months, of whom four are Roman 
Catholics, one is a Methodist, and one 
Church of Ireland. There are 18 Petty 
Sessions in the county, and at 13 of these 
one or more Catholic Justices of the 
Peace attend, or are eligible to attend. 
The total number of Magistrates in the 
county is 114, of whom 29 are Roman 
Catholics. The Lord Chancellor assures 
me he is ready to consider the names of 
any Roman Catholic gentlemen that may 
be brought before him as suitable for the 
Commission of the Peace. 
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LUNATICS IN BELFAST WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether his attention has been 
called to the condition of lunatics in the 
workhouses of Ireland, and especially at 
Belfast, as disclosed by the Annual 
Report of the Inspectors ; whether he is 
aware that one of the greatest obstacles 
to the removal of these patients to regular 
asylums is the fact that pauper lunatics 
in workhouses are supported out of the 
poor rate, which is paid half by the 
owners, while pauper lunatics in asylums 
are supported out of the county cess, 
which is paid wholly by the occupiers ; 
and whether he will consult with hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
with a view to putting an end to this 
state of things ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The incidence of 
taxation in respect to maintenance of 
pauper lunatics in district lunatic asylums 
and in workhouses is as stated, but I 
understand that the principal obstacle in 
the way of the transfer of inmates of 
unsound mind from workhouses to dis- 
trict asylums lies in the fact that these 
latter institutions are so overcrowded as 
to afford no accommodation for such 
patients. The subject has been fully 
dealt with in the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Irish Lunacy 
Administration which was presented to 
Parliament in 1891. As regards the 
cease of Belfast, I am informed that the 
Board of Governors of the district 
asylum are providing increased accom- 
modation for the patients, and it is 
expected that this accommodation will 
be completed in a couple of weeks. 
The workhouse buildings are also 
being extended with a similar object. 
With respect to the concluding paragraph, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman may rest 
assured that the whole question is receiv- 
ing my most careful attention, and I 
hope to have an early opportunity of 
conferring with the Inspectors of Lunatic 
Asylums and ascertaining what steps can 
be taken to lessen the overcrowded condi- 
tion of these institutions. 


ACCIDENTS ON THE HIGHLAND 
RAILWAY. 
Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he will furnish 
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a statement of accidents to mixed trains 
on the Highland Railway in the last 
few years ; and will give a Return show- 
ing to what extent during the last six 
months trains on that railway have been 
late in their time of arrival; and of 
what mumber of vehicles these trains 
have been composed, distinguishing be- 
tween goods and passenger carriages ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpet a, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I will lay on the Table a 
statement of the accidents to mixed trains 
on the Highland Railway which have 
formed the subject of an inquiry during 
the last few years. The Board of Trade 
have not the other information asked for 
by the hon. Baronet, but they will com- 
municate with the Company on the 
subject. 

PORTADOWN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been called to 
the insufficient accommodation for the 
public and the employés at the Porta- 
down Post Office, and if it is intended to 
build a new Post Office for that town ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
Attention was called some time ago to 
the insufficient accommodation afforded 
in the present Post Office at Portadown, 
and the question of providing a new 
Crown Office there has been under con- 
sideration. A proposal for the acquisi- 
tion of a site and the erection of a build- 
ing in Bridge Street has just been re- 
ceived, and it will be dealt with without 
delay. 


IRISH POST UFFICE SAVINGS BANKS, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General why the Table 
showing the distribution of the balances 
in Post Office Savings Banks in Ireland 
according to counties has been omitted 
for the year 1892; and if the Tables for 
Great Britain have been published ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I understand the 
hon. Member to refer to a Return which 
was moved for for some years by the late 
Mr. Whitley. This Return was pre- 
sented for the last time in 1890 for the 
year ended 31st December, 1889, and it 
has not been moved for since. The Re- 
turn is a costly one, and the purposes 
which it serves appear to be hardly pro- 
portionate to its cost. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether the 
balances in Irish Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Banks for the half-year ending 
30th June last shows a decrease of 
£160,000 ; and if this is the first half- 
year since 1883 in which there has not 
been an increase ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The estimated 
decrease in the Post Office Savings 
Banks, apart from the Trustees Banks, 
was only £49,000, or rather more than 
1 per cent. The answer to the last 
paragraph is in the affirmative. I ought 
to say that during the first two months 


of the current half-year the deposits ex- | 


ceeded the withdrawals by about 36,000 
in number, and about 
amount. 


WAGES FOR UNSKILLED LABOUR AT 
DEVONPORT. 


Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg | 


to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether, in view of the fact that house 
rent at Devonport is at least as high as 
at Deptford and Woolwich, the Govern- 
ment have decided to make the minimum 


standard rate of wages to unskilled | 


labourers the same as conceded to these 
districts ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertrsox, Dun- 
dee) : A careful investigation was made 
into the cost of living (including rent) in 


the various dockyard districts, with the | 


result that, in the opinion of the Board, 
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Towns that the cost of living and rent 
in Devonport was 20 per cent. higher 
than in London. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Any informa- 
tion the hon. Gentleman may lay 
before me will be fully considered. 


COAL MINERS’ CHECK WEIGHERS., 

Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether his 
attention has been called to a defect in 





£24,000 in| 


*“ The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887,” 
under which it would appear that, while 
' the miners have the nominal power of 
| appointing a check weigher to safeguard 
their interests, should the appointment 
made by them prove unacceptable to the 
mine-owners, the latter have the right to 
| terminate the men’s contract, and inform 
_them that they might work on a new 
contract provided that they did not appoint 
the same check weigher ; and whether 
he will take steps to have the law 
amended, so as to ensure that the miners 
‘are not deprived of their legal right to 
select their own check weigher ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. B. BaLrour, Clackmannan, &e.): It 
appears from the decisions which have 
' been pronounced that the right of miners 

to appoint a check weigher is not effec- 

tively secured to them by the existing 
law. The grievance pointed at in the 
| question appears to me to be a genuine 
one, and I think it is very fit matter for 
consideration whether an attei:pt should 
not be made to remedy it by legislation. 


no basis could be found for a discrimina- | 


tion in the rate of wages to unskilled | 


labourers except in the special cases of 
Deptford and Woolwich. ‘The Admiralty 
is unable to see its way to any alteration 
of this decision. 

Mr. KEARLEY: Are the Admiralty 


aware that at Devonport the rent for a 


single room is quite as much as is paid | 
for a cottage in some parts of the | 


country ? 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON : There is a 


great difference in the case of Woolwich 


and Deptford ; but we could not find that | 


there wasany evidence which would justify 
us in discriminating between Devouport 
and any other part of the country. 

Mr. KEARLEY: Is the Civil Lord 
prepared to receive evidence on this 
question ? A statement was made only 
two days ago to the Plymouth Corpora- 
tion by the Labour Council of the Three 


EDUCATIONAL DISPUTES IN 
GUERNSEY. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether the States of Guernsey 
have recently passed a law relating to 
public primary education which makes 
the rectors of the parishes ex officio 
members and Presidents of the School 
Committees, and provides that the re- 
ligious instruction in the public elemen- 
tary schools shall be in conformity with 
the doctrines of the Anglican Church, 
‘and be under the direction of the Eccle- 
| siastical Authority ; whether he is aware 
| that the measure was strenuously opposed 
| by the Nonconformists of Guernsey, who 
have petitioned Her Majesty to cause 
inquiry to be made into the educational 
system existing in the Island ; whether 
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the law, before coming into force, must 
receive the assent of Her Majesty ; and 
whether there is any objection to placing 
a copy of the law upon the Table of this 
House ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : From inquiries at the Privy 
Council Office, I have ascertained that 
Petitions from certain merchants and 
tradesmen of the Island, from the Com- 
mittee elected to represent the Protestant 
Nonconformists of the Island, and from 
the Presidents of a Committee named by 
the ratepayers of the town and parish of 
St. Peter’s Port, have been presented 
against the law stated in the Petitions to 
have been passed by the States of 
Guernsey relating to public primary edu- 
cation in the Island. The law referred 
to has not, as yet, been received at the 
Council Office. Such a law, like other 
permanent laws of the Island, must 
receive the assent of Her Majesty in 
Council, but no precedent can be found 
for laying a copy of the law upon the 
Table of the House, even if it had been 
received. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Is 
it not a fact that the States of Guernsey 
have a perfect right to pass laws in 
favour of denominational education ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes; but the law 
must receive the assent of Her Majesty. 


IRISH COUNTY CESS COLLECTORS, 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that in many places in Ireland 
the collectors of county cess, and bailiffs 
who make seizures in respect of the 
same, are in the habit of requiring inn- 
keepers to receive distrained cattle and 
other seizures on their licensed premises ; 
and whether it is compulsory upon inn- 
keepers to receive such seizures ; and, if 
so, under what law ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Lam informed that 
the practice referred to does exist in some 
places in the North of Ireland, but that in 
other parts of Ireland the practice does 
not prevail. It is not, I am advised, com- 
pulsory on innkeepers to receive such 
seizures, as by the Act 14 & 15 Vict., 
cap. 92, it is provided that except for 
distress for rent no animal can be im- 
pounded in any other place than the 
nearest licensed pound of the county, un- 
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less where an assault shall be threatened 
or @ rescue anticipated, and that it be 
necessary to put the animal into a place 
for its safe detention and for the safety 
of the person in whose custody it is. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any means of commu- 
nicating with the County Authorities ? 
Is it not a fact that the solicitors to 
the County Authority of Donegal have 
threatened innkeepers with opposition to 
their licences at the next Sessions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Donegal is, I am 
told, one of the counties in which the 
practice prevails. I will certainly make 
inquiry. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL SERVICE, 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that delivery of the 
mails off the steamship Teutonic, regard- 
ing which an inquiry was made, would 
have reached London sorted ready for 
delivery at or about 7.30 a.m. on the 6th 
instant if a throughout service had been 
ordered by the Post Office Authorities ; 
and whether, in the interests of the public, 
it is intended to continue the expeditious 
service vid Cork, Kingstown, and Holy- 
head, after the expiration of the present 
year ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: If the special 
service referred to had been used the 
mails would probably have arrived in 
London about the time stated ; but the 
Teutonic did not bring a full mail and 
did not arrive at Queenstown within the 
time laid down for a special service. 
The case, therefore, did not come within 
the conditions which govern the use of 
that service. No decision has been ar- 
rived at on the point referred to in the 
last paragraph, but the subject will be 
carefully considered before the end of 
the year. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): In con- 
nection with this matter, has the right 
hon. Gentleman yet determined to issue 
tenders in view of the expiration of the 
present contract ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : It will be a long 
time before the present contract termi- 
nates—it expires in the year after next, 
if next year a 12 months’ notice is 
given to end it. 

Mr. FIELD : What is the number of 
sacks necessary to constitute a full mail ? 
Is it 41? 


Mail Service. 
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*Mr. A. MORLEY: It does not 
depend on the actual number of sacks. 
Sim T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): 
Could not the contract be terminated a 
year hence by giving notice at the end of 
this month ? 


*Mr. A. MORLEY: No. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): The 
right hon. Gentleman says the contract 
expires in September, 1895, providing a 
year’s notice is given. Could he not give 
that notice now ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I do not quite 
see how this arises on the question. If 
notice is put on the Paper I will 
answer it. 





DUBLIN CITY RATE BOOKS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that the rate- 
books of the Collector General for Dublin 
City now contained a column headed 
“ Occupiers (not liable to rates),” that did 
not appear therein until some few years 
ago, and which is an additional column 
to that authorised by the Franchise Act 
of 1884; and under what Act, or sup- 
posed Act or authority, this column was 
added ; whether Section 63 of “The 
Collection of Rates (Dublin) Act, 1849,” 
is totally repealed ; and, if not, whether 
the conditions of rating in that section 
mentioned are in operation in any part 
of the United Kingdom except Dublin ; 
whether the law which provides that 
every landlord in England shall notify 
to the assessors of taxes, within 14 days 
after letting any lands or premises, the 
names of each incoming occupier, or 
some similar provision, can be made 
applicable to Ireland, so that the names 
of occupiers may become kuown to the 
assessors of taxes at the earliest oppor- 
tunity ; and whether the provisions of the 
principal Jury Act for England, which 
permits of omitted names from the Jurors’ 
Lists being added at the annual revision 
upon any person making complaint, will 
be made applicable to Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The column re- 
ferred to was added to the rate-book 
after the passing of the Representation 
of the People Act, 1884, in pursuance of 
the opinions of eminent counsel obtained 
by the then Collector General. The 
section mentioned in paragraph 2 was 
repealed by Section 19 of the Represen- 
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so far as regards poor rate in respect of 
lands, tenemeuts, and hereditaments of an 
annual value exceeding £4. The hon. 
Member will see that the conditions of 
rating mentioned in Section 63 of the 
Act of 1849 are not now in operation 
in Dublin. They are not in operation in 
any part of Ireland. The matter re- 
ferred to in the 3rd paragraph is worthy 
of consideration, and an amendment of 
the law in the direction suggested would 
tend to facilitate the collection of rates 
in Ireland. With reference to para- 
graph 4, the Juries Act (Ireland), 1871, 
provides for the annual revision of the 
Jurors’ Lists and for the insertion of 
omitted names by the Parliamentary 
Revision Courts. Iam not aware that 
any amendment of these provisions is 
required. 


IRISH BURIAL GROUNDS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the Government intend to 
bring ina Bill enabling the Guardians 
of any Poor Law Union in Ireland to 
acquire by purchase, compulsorily if 
necessary, any land not exceeding one 
acre immediately adjoining any existing 
ancient closed burial ground vested in the 
Guardians ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed by 
the Local Government Board that, sub- 
ject to the restrictions contained in 
Section 174 of the Public Health Act of 
1878, and to the provisions of the 
Board’s Rules and Regulations respect- 
ing burial grounds, which require that 
the land shall be of a character suitable 
for burial purposes, Boards of Guardians 
already possess, under Sections 172 and 
173 of the Act, all the powers suggested 
in the question. 


MASHONALAND. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have confirmation 
of the telegrams in Tuesday’s papers that 
bands of armed Matabeles have re- 
appeared on the borders of Mashonaland, 
and that the Mashonas are flying for 
safety to the British fortifications ; and 
whether his attention has been called to 
the statement by the British Chaplain at 
Victoria that about 3 o’clock in the after- 
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noon, of July 8, whilst holding a Sunday 
school, the church and parsonage were 
surrounded by an impi of Matabele, who 
were onall sides massacreing the Mashonas 
without mercy, simply out of thirst for 
blood ? 

Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
We have no confirmation of the news 
referred to. As regards the second ques- 
tion, [am not sure if I have seen the 
particular statement mentioned. But, of 
course, there is no doubt that the Mata- 
bele did raid within the town of Victoria. 
I may add that Papers on the subject, 
containing all the latest news in our 
possession, were presented yesterday, and 
will be distributed, I hope, on Monday. 


THE “CAMPANIA” MAILS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General if he will explain 
why the mails per Campania, which 
reached Kingsbridge on Friday last at 
2.57 p.m., were detained there over three 
hours and then sent on to Kingstown by 
ordinary train, and the mail packet re- 
tarded in starting 15 minutes ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: In the ordinary 
course the mails would have been con- 
veyed by the afternoon mail train from 
Queenstown, which would -have taken 
them through t» Kingstown. The Rail- 
way Company, however, ran a special 
train as far as Dublin for the passengers 
and carried the mails for England as well 
as those for Dublin and the North of 
Treland in the special train to Kingsbridge, 
where they awaited the arrival of the 
ordinary mail train. On the occasion in 
question there would seem to have been 
some little loss of time in the transfer of 
the bags to the steamer at Kingstown, 
and this matter is being inquiredinto. I 
do not think that a special train from 
Kingsbridge would have been warranted. 


LEEDS BARRACKS. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
when the alterations to the barracks at 
Leeds will be completed, and if he can 
state when the barracks are likely to be 
ready for occupation ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said : It is hoped 
that the alterations to the barracks at 
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Leeds will be completed by July, 1894, 
when the barracks are expected to be 
ready for re-occupation. 


THE BRITISH HONDURAS CURRENCY, 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
In the absence of the hon. Member for 
Ross and Cromarty, I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether urgent representations continue 
to be received from British Honduras, 
protesting against the use of a depreciated 
silver currency ; and whether a decision 
has now been arrived at with respect to 
the Petition from the inhabitants, praying 
for a gold standard such as obtains in 
other parts of the British West Indies, 
and which Petition has now been under 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for a period of over six months ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: The answer to 
the first question is in the affirmative. 
With regard to the second question, the 
existing currency of British Honduras 
was established a few years ago, after 
very careful inquiry and consideration, 
and in accordance with the general 
wishes of the colonists. So serious a 
measure as a change of currency requires 
very grave deliberation, and is receiving 
attention at the hands of the Treasury. 


SCOTCH SCHOOLMASTERS’ HOUSES. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
on what ground the Scotch Education 
Department refuses to recognise the 
rental of the schoolmaster’s house as part 
of the expenditure on a school required 
before the payment of the full grant 
earned ? 


Tne SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treverray, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The question put by the 
hon. Member cannot be answered in 
general terms, as the circumstances of 
each case may vary. If the hon. 
Member will be good enough to inform 
me of the case in which a difficulty has 
arisen, I shall be glad to explain the 
grounds of the Department’s action. 


CESS INCIDENCE IN PERTH. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he will cause an inquiry to be 
made into the incidence of the taxes of 
cess and stent in the City of Perth, with 
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a view to their reform in the next 
Session of Parliament ? 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (who re- 
plied) said: Inquiry will be made 
in regard to the incidence of cess in 
Perth. I am aware that dissatisfaction 
has sometimes been expressed with re- 
spect to the mode in which cess is levied 
in Scotch burghs, and the inquiry will 
doubtless show whether there is any 
peculiarity in the case of Perth, or whe- 
ther it shares the objections which have 
been stated by some other burghs. It 
can then be considered whether a case 
for legislation is made out. 


‘ork Cavalry 





DAVIDSON’S COUPLINGS. 


CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if large quantities of Davidson's 
couplings or joints have been made by the 
War Office and its contractors; if the 
War Office recognise Mr. Davidson, a 
working man, as the inventor; and 
what steps have been taken by the War 
Office to procure a suitable award for the 
inventor ? 


Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
Considerable numbers of couplings or 
joints for side arms for ordnance have 
been made on a plan suggested by Mr. 
Davidson. He claims that these joints 
are covered by a patent held by him, but 
the War Department is advised that this 
patent is bad. £100 has, however, been 
offered to Mr. Davidson as an acknow- 
ledgment of his services in connection 
with the introduction of the joint in ques- 
tion into Her Majesty’s Service. Up to 
the present he has not accepted this 
offer. 


ROTTEN FRUIT AT COVENT GARDEN. 
Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether, seeing 
the great amount of fruit and vegetables 
that is imported from Rotterdam and 
Hamburg and sold by auction at Covent 
Garden, St. Katherine’s Wharf, and 
Pudding Lane, a great quantity of which 
very often arrives in a rotten state unfit 
for human consumption, he will send an 
Inspector or Inspectors to attend these 
sales and empowered to prohibit the dis- 
posal of unwholesome food amongst 
thickly-populated districts ? 


Mr. W. Whitelaw 


{COMMONS} 
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*THE PRESIDENT or tut LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
duty of seizing and, where necessary, ob- 
taining an order of Justices for the de- 
struction of articles of food which are 
unfit for human consumption devolves 
upon the Local Sanitary Authorities. I 
am informed that the authorities of the 
Strand District and of the City of 
London are exercising a careful super- 
vision in this matter. 

Mr. J. LOW THER (Kent, Thanet) : 
Do I understand that if the Local Au- 
thority fails to discharge its duty the pre- 
cautions are dropped ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
know what might happen in such a case, 
but I should like to take the opportunity 
of saying that in the present crisis the 
Local Authorities are doing everything 
they can to carry out the directions of 
the Local Government Board. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: May I ask 
whether fruit and vegetables coming 
into the Port of London by water are not 
inspected at all times by the Port Sani- 
tary Authority ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Of that Iam 
not aware; but as my hon. Friend is a 
member of that Authority, he probably 
knows more about the matter than I do. 
I think the Port Sanitary Authority of 
London is pre-eminently distinguished on 
the present occasion for the admirable 
manner in which it has discharged its 
duty. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: That is s0, 
Mr. Speaker. Not only are these things 
inspected now, but they have been in- 
spected at all times. 


YORK CAVALRY BARRACKS. 

Mr. BUTCHER (York): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
further information he can give with re- 
ference to the sub-letting of the Govern- 
ment contract for the painting of the 
Cavalry Barracks at York, and the rate 
of wages paid by the sub-contractor ; 
what are the wages paid by such 
sub-contractor to the workmen employed 
in connection with the work contracted 
for ; whether such wages are below the 
wages generally accepted in the district 
for competent workmen of the class em- 
ployed ; and having regard to the Reso- 
lution of this House of 13th February, 
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1891, what steps the Government pro- 
pose to take in the matter ? 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
Looked at from the present standpoint, 
there may be said to have been some 
irregularity in this contract, which was a 
triennial one, anterior to the Resolution of 
the House of the 13th of February, 
1891. Care will be taken to have the 
rates of wages provided for in the next 
triennial contract ; but, from the informa- 
tion furnished, there does not appear to 
be any reason to suppose that the wages 
paid were lower than those generally in | 
force in the district. 

Mr. BUTCHER : What are the rates 
of wages paid to painters and painters’ | 
labourers ? 

Mr. WOODALL : There is no obliga- 
tion in the contract to pay the current | 
rate of wages, the contract having been 
made three years ago, before the passing | 
of the House of Commons’ Resolution : | 
and, therefore, I do not see it is neces- | 
sary to give the information asked for. | 

Mr. BUTCHER: But in the contract | 
under discussion is there not a clause | 
with respect to the payment of wages | 
such as are accepted in the district ? 

Mr. WOODALL: This contract was | 
made more than three years ago, and no 
conditions are enjoined in it with regard 
to the payment of the current rate of 
wages. 

Mr. BUTCHER: None as to the 
wages accepted in the district ? 

Mr. WOODALL: No; the contract 
was made before the House passed this 
Resolution, but every contract made 
subsequent to the House of Commons’ 
Resolution contains a stipulation that the 
current rate of wages shall be paid. 
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FLOODS OF THE INDUs. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware that 
breaches, owing to floods of the Indus, 
have been so frequent in the railway 
leading to Karachi, in Scinde, as to inter- 
fere seriously with the trade of that port ; 
and whether he will ascertain what 
steps are being taken by the Govern- 
ment to prevent recurrence of the diffi- 
culty ? 


Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.): The Secretary of State 
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of the damage caused by the recent 
floods to the line of the North Western 
Railway in the neighbourhood of Karachi. 
The Secretary of State is confident that 
the Government of India will spare no 
effort to maintain the efficiency of the 
railway communications with Karachi, 
and sees no reason to call for a special 
Report. 


THE “NEW YORK” MAILS. 

Sir F. EVANS (Southampton): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General at 
what hour the mails by the steamship 
New York, vid Southampton, were 
received at the General Post Office, and 
at what hour the mails by the steam- 
ship Teutonic were received at the same 
place, last week ; andif he can state what 
porportion of the mail matter from the 
United States consists of letters, and 
what proportion of newspapers and 
printed matter ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: The mails from 
the United States brought by the Vew 
York arrived at the General Post Office 
at 9.55 a.m. on the 6th inst., and those 
by the Teutonic at 1.29 p.m. on the 
same day. The proportion of letters to 
newspapers and printed matter in the 
mails from the United States is approxi- 
mately 1 to 5, 


THE KERRY MAGISTRACY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
state how many Nationalist Magistrates 
have been appointed in the constituency 
of West Kerry during the past 12 
months ; and whether any more will be 
appointed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Lord Chan- 
cellor is unable to give the numbers for 
West Kerry, as distinguished from the 
county ; but for the entire county the 
number of gentlemen appointed to the 
Commission of the Peace during the past 
12 months is 19, of whom 12 are believed 
to be Roman Catholics. No official 
record exists as to the political opinions 
of these gentlemen. As regards the 
second paragraph, I can only give the hon. 
Baronet the same reply that I have given 
to the hon. and learned Member for West 
Cavan—namely, that the Lord Chancellor 
assures me he is ready to consider the 
names of any gentlemen which may be 
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brought before him as suitable for the 
Commission. 


Somerset and the 


DR. GREIG’S CASE. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whetherhe can give any explana- 
tion as to the delay on the part of the 
Chinese Government in settling the ad- 
mitted claims of Dr. Greig ? 


*Sir E.GREY : In his latest Despatch 
on the subject Mr. O’Conor stated that 
he had again brought the question of 
Dr. Greig’s compensation before the 
Tsunlyi Yamen, when he was informed 
that it would be settled on the terms 
already agreed upon, but that the delay 
was owing to difficulties which had 
arisen with the Local Authorities. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: This matter 
has been a long time in settlement. Will 
the hon. Baronet give his attention to it 
during the Recess? Iam not interested 
in Dr. Greig specially, but I have an 
interest in the missionaries of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church. 

*Sir E. GREY: I quite admit there 
has been a deplorable delay, but we have 
ouly recently succeeded in getting the 
Chinese Government to admit the prin- 
ciple of the claim. The Government 
have no intention of allowing the matter 
to drop. 


THE INDIAN RUDGET. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, in 
reference to the progress of Supply, he 
can mention approximately the date on 
which he hopes to cause the Indian 
Budget to be laid before the House ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The Indian Budget will be taken on the 
day fixed for the Second Reading of the 
Appropriation Bill. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: When will that 
be ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: I think the 
hon. Baronet is, perhaps, in as good a 


position as I am to answer that 
question. 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 


Will the Indian Budget be put down 
before the Appropriation Bill ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Appro- 
priation Bill takes precedence when it is 
put down. 


Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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SATURDAY SITTINGS. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it 
is to be understood that in the event of a 
Sitting being held on Saturday next the 
Adjournment of the House will be moved 
at 7 o'clock ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : If, as I hope, 
the Irish Votes are concluded to-day, 
there will then be two days to dispose of 
the remainder of Supply. As far as I 
eau gather, there is a universal feeling 
that Supply should be brought to a close 
as early as possible. If that is so, I do 
not think it would be wise at the present 
moment to fix a particular hour for 
the conclusion of the Sitting on Satur- 
day. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is there any 
precedent for taking Irish Supply in one 
day ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am not pre- 


pared to answer that question. 


SWAZILAND, 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, before the House adjourns for 
the Recess, he will lay upon the Table 
the latest Papers regarding Swaziland, 
including the Convention ? 

Mr. $8. BUXTON : As I have before 
explained, no Convention has yet been 
concluded, and the questidn whether 
Papers can be laid before the Adjourn- 
ment must depend on whether the nego- 
tiations respecting such Convention are 
or are not concluded before that date. I 
cannot lay incomplete Papers. 


SOMERSET AND THE COAL STRIKE. 

Mr. BARLOW (Somerset, Frome) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that, although there has not been 
the slightest disturbance in the Somerset 
coal district during the strike, yet large 
numbers of extra police have been drafted 
into the district; and whether he has 
any power to prevent the Local Authori- 
ties acting thus ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.) : I have telegraphed 
to the authorities in Somersetshire on 
this matter, but have as yet received no 
reply. When it arrives I will show it 
privately to the hon. Member. But 
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whether the statement is true or not, I 
must point out that the matter rests in 
the discretion of the Local Authorities, 
and that I have no power to interfere. 


COFFEE TAVERN PROPRIETORS AS 
LICENSING MAGISTRATES, 

Mr. AGG -GARDNER (Chelten- 
ham): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
Magistrates, who are proprietors of coffee 
taverns, wholly or in part, can adjudicate 
on and withhold licences from public- 
houses within the area in which their 
taverns are situated ; and, if so, whether 
he will take steps to apply to such 
Magistrates the disqualification from 
acting in licensing cases which attaches 
to those Justices who are interested, 
however remotely, in public-house pro- 

rty ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Magistrates in 
question are not disqualified from adjudi- 
eating in licensing cases. I do not in- 
tend to propose any change in the law 
applicable to the matter. 


THE PISTOLS BILL. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : T beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he has now 
ascertained that the Pistols Bill is a 
controversial measure ; and whether the 
Government will proceed with it at un- 
timely hours against the feeling of many 
of their supporters ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I think that, 
on the whole, the House has treated this 
as a nou-coutroversial Bill. 


THE CHOLERA. 

Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether there is any 
foundation for the statement made in 
some newspapers to the effect that the 
precautions taken by the Port Sanitary 
Authorities of Harwich against cholera 
have failed ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): May I, 
at the same time, ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman has any information 
with regard to an alleged outbreak of 
cholera in Ashbourne, Derbyshire ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: In answer to 
the first question, I am not aware that 
there is any justification for the state- 
ment which has appeared in the public 
Press. I believe that the Port Sanitary 
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Authority of Harwich have appointed a 
Sanitary Inspector for the special duty of 
boarding ships coming within the limits 
of the port, and that the Orders of the 
Local Government Board are being 
carried out. I am in communication 
with the Port Sanitary Authority, and I 
see no reason for charging them with any 
neglect of duty. They are incurring a 
heavy expense, as all the authorities in 
the Kingdom are, with reference to this 
unfortunate outbreak. The case of Ash- 
bourne is, I am sorry to say, a serious 
one. Thirteen persons have been 
attacked with choleraic diarrhoea, and 
eight deaths have occurred. That is an 
extraordinary proportion, even in severe 
cases of the disorder, but I find upon 
investigation that the whole of the 
persons attacked lived in one courtyard 
and drank from one well. The water 
is, I am _ afraid, very suspicious. 
The Local Authority have stopped 
the use of it, and are taking all the 
precautions they can. We have no in- 
formation of any spread of the disease 
outside the courtyard. Perhaps the 
House will allow me to take this 
opportunity of stating that the general 
report to-day from all parts of the 
Kingdom is satisfactory. There are no 
cases whatever at Cleethorpes ; and at 
Hull there have been no deaths, and 
there are only two cases in hospital. A 
case is reported in the papers this after- 
noon—and I am sorry to say the report is 
correct—of a person living at Ashton- 
under-Lyne who went on a trip to 
Cleethorpes, and on his return was 
attacked with cholera or choleraic 
diarrhcea, to which he has succumbed, 
I asked Dr. Thorne Thorne to give his 
opinion on the present state of the 
epidemic, and he writes to me as 
follows :-— 

“ Having regard to the time of year through 

which we have passed since fatal attacks of 
choleraic character first commenced at one 
point of our Eastern Coast, the comparatively 
sporadic character of the disease is a distinctly 
hopeful feature, and the activity of Sanitary 
Authorities is even more hopeful as regards the 
future.” 
I think, on the whole, that the House 
may rest satisfied that affairs are mend- 
ing—not to put it any stronger at the 
present time—and that they are not 
retrograding at all. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) : Are steps being taken to 
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have a thorough scientific examination 
into the character of the outbreak at 
Ashbourne ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Steps will be 
taken. The Local Government Board 
will make a thorough inquiry into the 
matter. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) : May I ask whether medical men 
all over the country have been invited to 
assist the Local Government Board in 
ascertaining the exact character of the 
disease where it has appeared throughout 
the country ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Every district 
has a Medical Officer of Health, and in 
no case has any outbreak taken place 
without cur sending down a Medical 
Inspector to make an examination 
specially for ourselves. I am quite sure 
that the Medical Profession will be now, 
as they always have been, ready to give 
the greatest help to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


THE COURSE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

*Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
Will the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill be taken to-night ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : It will not be 
taken to-night. 

*Mr. TALBOT: Willi it be taken this 
week ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I hope so. 

*Mr. TALBOT: As I wish to draw 
attention to parts of certain Acts to be 
included in the Bill, I should be glad to 
know when the Bill is to be taken? We 
were told on Monday by the Secretary to 
the Treasury that the Bill would be 
taken to-night, and some of us are here 
at some inconvenience. Cannot the 
right hon. Gentleman now name a day 
for taking it ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I am en- 
deavouring to consult the convenience of 
the House, and I thought it better we 
should first dispose of Bills on which no 
discussion is likely to arise. We could 
take the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill when we have more time at our 
disposal. 

*Mr. TALBOT : I quite agree with 
that, but I think we are entitled to a 
little notice as to when the Bill is to be 
taken. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I think I can 
relieve the hon. Member’s mind for this 
week, at any rate. 


Mr. Powell Williams 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. TOMLINSON : May I ask whe- 
ther, in order to prevent the overburdening 
of hon. Members, the right hon. Geutle- 
man will move the Adjournment of the 
House directly the Government Business 
has been completed ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: That is my 
intention. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet): I 
hope during the remainder of the Session, 

Mr. BARTLEY: Will the Savings 
Banks Bill be taken to-night ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I hope it will 
be taken to-night. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for St. George's, 
Hanover Square, suggested it might be 
dealt with as non-controversial if an 
agreement could be come to with the 
bankers. Negotiations have been going 
on with the bankers, and I yesterday re- 
ceived an assurance from them that they 
are satisfied with the agreement that has 
been come to with the Government to 
alter the figure from £100 to £50 as the 
limit of the annual deposit. It therefore 
may be taken that the bankers have 
agreed to the Bill as amended in that 


and Revenue, &c. 


| sense, and I hope there will be no oppo- 


sition to it. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (lslington, S.): Is 
it intended to take the Merchant Shipping 
Bill to-night ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Yes; I have 
received a communication from the 
Chamber of Shipping expressing a hope 
that the Second Reading will be taken, 


| so that it may be considered by a Com- 





mittee during the Recess. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
SuprpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass II. 


1, £2,764, to complete the sum for 
Household of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, this was 
not a controversial Vote in the ordinary 
sense, but he wished to draw attention to 
an item of £789 for the Chapel Royal. 
As a matter of fact, that Chapel was not 
now used by the Lord Lieutenant, nor 
was it used by anyone extensively. As 
a rule, the Lord Lieutenant attended the 
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Royal Hospital Chapel in the morning 
and St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the after- 
noon. Now, he had no desire to interfere 
with any vested interests, but it did 
appear to him that the item simply 
appeared in the Vote because it had been 
in previous years’ Estimates, and he de- 
sired to know whether it was to be con- 
tinued in the future ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think 
the services at the Chapel have been 
discontinued. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he did 
not deny that services were still held 
there, but he was assured that they were 
not attended by the Lord Lieutenant and 
his Household ; and the question was— 
Was it worth while to continue to main- 
tain the Chapel ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Although it is the 
fact that the Lord Lieutenant attends the 
Royal Hospital Chapel in the morning 
and St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the after- 
noon, I believe that during the Dublin 
season he also attends the Chapel Royal. 
I will make inquiries into the matter. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he re- 
membered that when the Party of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) was in power he never 
assisted the opposition which was re- 
peatedly raised to that item, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that if he 
desired to reply, he might point out that 
the hon. Member for Peterborough and 
his friends, who always resisted the 
Closure while they were in Opposition, 
now supported it without a murmur. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he supposed the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone would 
admit that it was a matter within the 
Lord Lieutenant’s own discretion as to 
what church he should attend. He was 
surprised at the intervention of the hon. 
Member, seeing that in the course of the 
Debates on the Home Rule Bill he 
evinced such great anxiety that the Civil 
servants in Ireland should not be de- 
spoiled of any of their rights. Did he 
wish that the Chaplain, Reading Clerks, 
and Organist of the Chapel Royal should 
be deprived of their pensions, &c., and of 
their vested interests ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I said I had 
no desire to touch any vested interest. 
I only wanted to know if the Vote was 
to be kept up in future years. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : The hon. Member for North Kerry 
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(Mr. Sexton) has come forward in quite 
a new capacity. I recollect that on this 
Vote, for a number of years in succes- 
sion, long Debates were raised upon each 
item, from that of the Chaplain’s salary 
down to that of a certain drummer boy. 
But the hon. Member now comes forward 
as a supporter of every appanage of the 
Castle, although he is aware that the 
Lord Lieutenant must be a Protestant. 

Mr. SEXTON : I merely spoke in an 
interrogatory vein. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: [t must be 
evident to the Committee that this is a 
question which cannot be considered 
apart from other questions connected 
with the Lord Lieutenant’s Household. 
If we are going to retain Dublin Castle 
we must keep up its staff, with all cir- 
cumstance and pomp, and we should not 
be well advised in cutting it down in a 
niggardly spirit. 

Vote agreed to. 


2. £24,028, to complete the sum for 
Chief Secretary for Ireland—Offices. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that no 
one would contend that this was not a 
Vote that might be legitimately dis- 
In former years this Vote had 
taken as much as three nights, but now 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer sug- 
gested that the whole of the Irish Votes 
might be disposed of in one Sitting. He 
assured the right hon. Gentleman he 
proposed to raise only specific questions, 
and that he had no intention of making 
a sporadic raid across the whole Irish 
question. It ought to be remembered 
that there had been no opportunity 
during this long Session of dealing with 
Irish administration. There had been 
opportunities for asking questions, but 
there could be no argument on them ; 
and there had been Motions for the Ad- 
journment of the House—indeed, he 
himself had been responsible for that 
operation twice—but those Motions had 
to be confined to a definite matter beyond 
which no one could go. There had been 
no occasion on which the whole question 
of Irish administration could be raised, 
and, therefore, he submitted that they 
were entitled to discuss it on the Vote for 
the salary of the Minister responsible to 
the House of Commons for Irish affairs. 
The first point he wished to touch upon 
was the condition of the dark area in 


cussed. 
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Clare, Kerry, aad Limerick. When he 
last moved the Adjournment of the 
House on this question the Chief Secre- 
tary objected—and he had some fair 
ground for the objection—that he had 
literally raised the question before the 
Clare Assizes were over. That could 
not be said now ; and if they took the two 
last Spring and Summer Assizes for 
Clare, Kerry, and Limerick, they would 
find that 26 agrarian cases were sent to 
juries. What happened? He proposed 
only to give a bald statement of the facts, 
which would show better than anything 
else the real condition of those three dis- 
tricts. Not a single conviction was 
obtained in any agrarian case. There 
were 19 acquittals, six disagreements of 
the juries, and one adjournment. The 
fact was that in these counties, in all 
agrarian cases touching questions of land 
and politics, it had been absolutely im- 
possible to get a 
Surely that in itself constituted a serious 
state of affairs. It was all very well for 
The Daily News to talk about County 
Clare as though it was a standing joke ; 
but it was a place in which Her Majesty’s 
subjects had to live; they had to pay 
taxes for protection, and the Government 
did not appear to be able to afford them 


that protection, because in the 19 cases | 


in which there were acquittals, the juries, 
according to the Judges, rejected the 
clearest possible evidence. Was this 
state of things an improvement on that 
which had prevailed in the past? 


Under the late Government, after the | 
passing of the Crimes Act, giving power | 


to change the venue, 23] persons were 
tried out of their own counties, and there 
were 106 convictions. The system of 
changing the venue was, therefore, a 
partial success, at any rate. Now that 
that plan was no longer resorted to not a 
single conviction was obtained, however 
plain the evidence for the prosecution 
might be. In Ireland, as a whole, there 
were, between August 22, 1891, and 
June 30, 1892, 39 cases of moonlighting. 
That was under the late Government. 
From August 22, 1892, to June 30, 
1893, there were 84 cases. That was 
under the present Government. In the 
first period which he had named there 
were 20 cases of serious intimidation ; 
in the second there were 35 cases, and 
firearms were used in 17 of them. 
Taking Clare, Limerick, and Kerry, he 


Mr. T. W. Russell 


{COMMONS} 
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found that there were in the first period 
28 cases of moonlighting in those 
counties, and in the second 74 cases, 
Thus they saw that the result of the 
Crown's not being able to obtain con- 
victions on clear evidence was an increase 
both of moonlighting and intimidation, 
Was not that a very serious state of 
affairs? Before he ceased dealing with 
the County of Clare he wished to say a 
few words in regard to a certain outrage, 
and he did so solely in order to strengthen 


here to refer to the case of Mr. Moloney, 
who was shot at on June 1, and seriously 
wounded. That gentleman held the 
position of County Court Registrar in 
| Tipperary. His salary amounted to two 
| guineas a day, payable on the certificate 
of the County Court Judge that the 
| Registrar had attended and fulfilled his 
'duties. After he was shot, Mr. Moloney 
was, of course, unable to attend the 
Court, which sat for 30 days, and as the 
Judge could not give him a certificate of 
attendance he had been deprived of his 
salary. That might be strict law, but 
it was hardly justice. Mr. Moloney had 
made an application to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, which had been somewhat 
| misconstrued by the right hon, Gentle- 
man. He applied for aid in meeting his 
medical expenses, and also for his salary. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think he did not ask for the latter ; but 
although his letter was somewhat hazy, 
he certainly did do so, and that was 
placed beyond doubt by the fact that in 
reply the salary was refused. Although 
an agent to a property, he had had no 
quarrel with the tenants, and had enforced 
“no eviction for 15 years, so that there 
| seemed to be no reason for the outrage. 
| Under these circumstances, was it not 
| drawing the line a little too tight to 
|refuse his salary as Registrar of the 
| County Court? Surely the Treasury 
_ could find some means to makea payment 
| which certainly would not be unfair or 
/unjust. When the late Government was 
| in Office one of the charges most fre- 
quently brought against them related to 
the suppression of public meetings. The 
present First Commissioner of Works 
_ was especially annoyed at the suppression 
of the right of public meeting, and on 
| one occasion, referring to the gathering 
'which got Mr. Wilfrid Blunt into trouble, 
|he said publicly he would not have felt 





the Chief Secretary’s hands. He desired 
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otherwise than proud to have found him- 
self beside Mr. Blunt in the dock. He 
was not the only Minister who objected 
to the suppression of public meetings, for 
even such a mild man as the President 
of the Board of Trade, in the Debate on 
the Address in 1888, asked, in the most 
indignant tones, was it an agrarian crime 
to attend a public meeting to express 
sympathy with the oppressed tenants ? 
On the same occasion the Secretary for 
Scotland declared that the Nationalists 
of Ireland had as much right to attend 
public meetings as a landlord had to 
receive his rents. Those were excellent 
sentiments in 1888-9, and public plat- 
forms were made to ring with denuncia- 
tions of the action of the then Chief 
Secretary. Bearing this in mind, he 
wished to show how the present Chief 
Secretary treated public meetings. Would 
it be believed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had suppressed, or, to use his own 
phrase, “iuterfered with,” 21 meetings 
during his year of Office? It did not 
occur to the late Chief Secretary to use 
the phrase “interfered with”; he was 
too brutally frank. He did not complain 
of what the present Chief Secretary had 
done in that respect ; he only wanted to 
point out that, although hon. Members 
denounced the late Chief Secretary for 
similar action from 1887 till 1890, 
they were now silent when their own 
Chief Secretary was quite as active in the 
same direction, even if he had not actually 
beaten the record. He wished to know 
whether the Chief Secretary would give 
the House a Return stating the places at 
which these meetings were suppressed, 
the circumstances under which they were 
interfered with, and the amount of inter- 
ference? They had not been suppressed 
in Ulster, where they would have been 
heard of, but in other parts of Ireland, 
and hon. Members opposite bad been so 
quiet this year that they had not a word 
of protest against outrages of this kind. 
There was another offence which the 
Leader of the Opposition committed 
every day of the year when he was Chief 
Secretary. In the last Parliament the 
Statute of Edward III. was the subject 
of denunication by hon. Members oppo- 
site. The hon. Member for Donegal 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I never mentioned 
Edward III.’s name in this House. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that was 
a very large order, for he did not believe 
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there was any Member sitting below the 
Gangway that had not the Statute of 
Edward III. off by heart. Unques- 
tionably the late Government were de- 
nounced for having disentombed that 
obsolete Statute, and Debates had over 
and over again taken place upon their 
enormity and iniquity in using that Act. 
Since, however, the present Chief Secre- 
tary had been in Office the Statute of 
Edward III. had been put into operation 
in 16 different cases. The right hon. 
Gentleman had recently said that “ new 
presbyter was but old priest writ large” ; 
but he would say that the new Morley 
was the old Balfour writ large, the only 
difference being that hon. Members below 
the Gangway were muzzled and gagged 
in some occult way, so that it was left to 
him on September 14, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was panting to 
get the place shut up, to bring forward 
these grievances. It would, perhaps, 
interest the right hon. Gentleman to 
hear what had been said outside in re- 
gard to his action. One of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s friends, who was 
formerly a Member of this House—he 
referred to Mr. Leamy—had, at a meeting 
of the National League in Dublin last 
week, pointed out that evictions took 
place just as they did before, and that 
meetings were suppressed just as they 
were in the old times, and he had asked 
what the Chief Secretary had done for 
the evicted tenants or for anybody else. 
That Nationalist did not see that the 
right hon. Gentleman was one whit 
better than the Leader of the Opposition, 
and it was quite possible that his private 
opinion would be that light railways in 
the West of Ireland would outweigh 
everything that the right hon. Gentleman 
had done. He next had to call attention 
to the disturbances that had taken place 
at Moira, in Galway, during the last two 
or three months. There had been a small 
Protestant community there for 40 years ; 
it numbered only 40 people. There was 
a feeling in the district, apparently, that 
they ought not to be there, and it was 
suggested that they had gone there for 
proselytising purposes; but, whether that 
was so or not, if they conducted them- 
selves according to law they were en- 
titled to the protection of the law. What 


was the nature of the persecution to 
which they had been subjected? In 
May the well from which the Scripture 
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reader obtained his water was soiled, and 
he was precluded from using the water ; 
a woman was denied permission to 
cut turf, although she was legally en- 
titled to it, the Roman Catholic owner 
declaring in explanation that he would 
not have his name called out in chapel 
for any amount of money, and subse- 
quently outrages were committed on other 
members of the community, shots were 
fired into the parsonage, and a cow was 
mutilated. All this had occurred since a 
fresh priest had taken up his residence at 
Moira. The Chief Secretary had lately 
strengthened the police force at a village 
a few miles from Moira, but a police hut 
at that place would have been much 
more effective, and he hoped one would 
be placed there. The next matter he 
wished to deal with was one in reference 
to one of the recently-appointed Magis- 
trates. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not re- 
sponsible for those appointments. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
The hon. Member is not in Order, 
as the appointment was made by the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. As _ his 
salary is on the Consolidated Fund his 
action cannot be discussed in Supply. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL submitted that 
if the appointment of Irish Magistrates 
could not be discussed in this House upon 
Supply it could not be discussed at all, 
and that would be a very serious busi- 
ness. 

Mr. J. MORLEY explained that his 
point was that the subject could not be 
discussed on this Vote. 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): On what Vote can it be raised ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was certainly wrong in raising 
the question on this Vote. He repeated, 
that the Lord Chaneellor’s salary was 
charged on the Consolidated Fund, and 
as he was responsible for these appoint- 
ments they could not be questioned in 
Supply ; that is in accordance with the 
ruling that was given on the salary of 
the English Lord Chancellor on the 
question of his salary as Speaker of the 
House of Lords a few days before. 

Mr. SEXTON: Might not the ques- 
tion be raised on the Appropriation Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : On the point 
of Order, I submit that no question can 
be discussed upon the Appropriation Bill 
which cannot be discussed in Supply. 
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Is it not a serious matter to altogether 
remove from criticism on the Estimates 
the action of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland in his administrative, not in his 
judicial, capacity ? Cannot some plan be 
adopted for raising this point ? 

*THe CHAIRMAN: I am bound to 
administer the law as it stands. As the 
Chief Secretary is only responsible for 
his administrative acts, and not for these 
appointments, they cannot be challenged 
upon this Vote. With regard to the 
matter of the Appropriation Bill, I cannot 
decide that now. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8S.) : The 
Chief Secretary answers questions in 
this House with regard to the appoint- 
ment of Magistrates ; and as he must be 
in consultation with the Lord Chancellor, 
is he not, to a certain extent, responsible ? 

*THe CHAIRMAN: No; I think 
not. He is only responsible for adminis- 
trative acts in hisown Department. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he could 
bring forward the matter he wished to 
deal with without referring to the Lord 
Chancellor's appointment at all, On 
June 8, 1893, a landlord named Tyrrell 
took up the possession of certain lands in 
Westmeath, allowing all the workmen, 
six in number, to take re-possession of 
their houses and gardens on condition 
that they continued to work for him. 
The tenant of those lands had been a 
Mr. Patrick O'Byrne, and :e was one of 
the newly-appointed Magistrates. A 
decree had in due course been granted 
against him for non-payment of rent. 
One of the labourers, named Smith, after 
being re-instated, refused to work, and a 
summons was taken out by Mr. Tyrrell, 
the landlord, for the possession of the 
dwelling. When the case came on Mr, 
O’Byrne sat as one of the Magistrates to 
hear the case, which after a time was 
adjourned on the understanding that 
Smith would give up possession ; but he 
refused to carry out his undertaking, and 
the landlord was kept out of his property 
for another month. When the case came 
up a second time, Mr. O’Byrne again sat 
on the Bench to adjudicate upon it, 
though, after a bitter contest, he was com- 
pelled to leave the Bench. Boycotting 
notices with reference to the grass on the 
farm were posted all over the country- 
side, and Mr. O’Byrne superintended the 
boycotting proceedings. The area of 
the farm was 620 acres, the Poor Law 
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valuation £375, and the rent £141. This 
evicted tenant, therefore, was not a poor 
cotter tenant, but a fradulent debtor who 
had rightly been put off the holding, and 
then went on the Bench to adjudicate on 
a case in which he was concerned. This 
man was still retained on the Magistracy, 
and by virtue of his office he was an 
ex officio Guardian. What had he done 
in that capacity ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: On a point of 
Order, may I ask whether this subject 
has reference to the Estimate before the 
House ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I am asking 
the Chief Secretary to take action with 
regard to this gentleman's conduct on this 
boycotted farm. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The Chief Secre- 
tary is not responsible for the conduct of 
Magistrates. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he. was 
speaking of this man as an evicted tenant, 
and not as a Magistrate. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must ask the 
hon. Member to connect it with some 
administrative act of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was 
asking the Chief Secretary to protect the 
landlord in his legal right. Surely a 
ease of persecution of this kind was not 
to be disposed of on a mere point of 
Order? Now, this Mr. O'Byrne, in his 
capacity as ex officio Guardian of the 
Poor, applied for and obtained outdoor 
relief for Mrs. Julia Gaffney, an old 
woman living on the land. Because 
Mrs. Gaffney continued to work for the 
landlord, Mr. O’Byrne took action which 
had the effect of stopping that outdoor 
relief which he himself had been instru- 
mental in obtaining for the woman. 

Mr. KNOX: Does not this question 
arise on the Irish Local Government 
Board Vote ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, it was all 
very well to try and burke the question ; 
but this was a matter for which the Chief 
Secretary was responsible, and it could 
be raised on another Vote if not on this. 
Surely it would save time if he was 
allowed to deal with it at once. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: This is an 
administrative matter, and the Chief 
Secretary is, I think, responsible. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he had 
referred to the facts, because he thought 
that the Chief Secretary ought to look 
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into this case and see that Mr. Tyrrell 
got justice, and also that the conduct of 
Mr. O'Byrne was brought under the 
notice of the proper authorities. He 
next desired to challenge the action of 
Magistrates in certain Courts in Ireland, 
Under the recent additions to the Bench, 
a great many publicans had necessarily 
been appointed Magistrates. He sup- 
posed that that could not be avoided if 
the policy of the right hon. Gentleman 
was to be carried out. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): 
Have you not already decided, Sir, that 
magisterial appointments cannot be dis- 
cussed on this Vote ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I am not 
discussing the appointment; I am dis- 
cussing their action. 

Mr. SEXTON: Surely that is the 
same thing. The Lord Chancellor, and 
not the Chief Secretary, is responsible. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
desired the hon. Member to deal with 
some administrative act of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I submit that 
it is the duty of the Chief Secretary to 
bring the action of these Magistrates to 
the notice of the Lord Chancellor. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: It is for the 
hon. Member to show that the right hon. 
Gentleman has done an act he should not 
have done, or failed to do something he 
should have done. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL, continuing, 
said, that under previous Governments it 
used to be the habit for a licensed victual- 
ler so appointed to transfer his licence to 
some relative, or give it up altogether. 
But a number of gentlemen who had been 
appointed in these circumstances per- 
sisted in sitting at Petty Sessions to try 
licensing cases, with the result that in 
some districts it was impossible to get 
convictions for breaches of the Licensing 
Laws. This was an entirely new de- 
parture, and he should like to know whe- 
ther the Chief Secretary could not take 
some steps, either by appealing to the 
Lord Chancellor or by some other means, 
to confine these gentlemen to Magis- 
terial duties outside the licensing ques- 
tion ? In conclusion, he asked the Chief 
Secretary whether he proposed to do 
anything to facilitate the collection of 
county cess in certain parts of Donegal ? 
It would be in the recollection of the 
right hon. Gentleman that the collection 
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of this cess was absolutely in abeyance, 
and had been for sometime. The Grand 
Jury had applied to the Government for 
a warrant for the Constabulary to collect 
it, and he wished to know what arrange- 
ment had been come to ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think I had 
better at once reply to a great many 
points raised by the hon. Member, and 
get them out of the way. The hon. 
Member claims that he and others have 
had no opportunity before now of calling 
attention to the misfeasances of my Irish 
administration. I think that is rather 
strange, seeing that there have been five 
or six Motions for the Adjournment. 
The hon. Member said these were made 
to call attention to a definite matter 
of public importance, but surely he 
forgets that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Manchester (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) moved a Vote of 
Want of Confidence covering the whole 
field of Irish government only two or 
three months ago. I do not object to 
the banter of the hon. Member. It is 
not particularly ill-humoured. It is said 
that I have suppressed 21 meetings ; but 
is that a ground for censure from the 
point of view of the hon. Member ? 
These were meetings for, beyond all 
doubt, an illegal purpose. Can the hon. 
Member point to one meeting suppressed 
where the object was a legal one? I 
ean call to mind a case where the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition suppressed an undoubtedly 
political meeting. The occasion was 
when the hon. Member for East Mayo 
proposed to address his constituents at 
Swineford. When the hon. Member can 
find a case of that kind in the course of 
my administration, I shall recognise some 
force in his remarks. The hon. Mem- 
ber asks for a Return of these meetings. 
I decline to give it him, because it would 
not tend to pacify Ireland. I do not 
mean—unless this House orders other- 
wise—to give any Return which, in my 
view, would rake up the embers of disquiet. 
I will now come to a more serious point. 
The hon. Member went into what is 
called the dark area—a portion of Clare, 
a portion of Limerick, and a portion of 
Kerry. ‘The point of his attack was that 
the Clare juries at the Spring and 
Summer Assizes did not convict. Well, 
that does not disclose any new or sur- 
prising state of things, or any deteriora- 
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‘a marked improvement. 





tion in the state of Clare. What the 
hon. Member tried to make ovt was that 
these counties have deteriorated since 
the withdrawal of the Crimes Act. I 
have never concealed for a moment how 
bad I think the state of the County 
Clare, and how bad for a short time I 
thought was a portion of Limerick and a 
portion of Kerry. I will tell the hon. 
Member something which is extremely 
inconvenient for his proposition, but 
which, in spite of Party feeling, I think 
the Committee will be glad to hear. I 
received yesterday, not for the purpose of 
this Debate, but in the ordinary course, 
the Reports of the Divisional Commis- 
sioners and the other Police Authorities 
in the South-Western Division, and the 
hon. Member and the Committee ought 
to be glad to hear that there is a marked, 
a steady, and apparently a durable im- 
provement going on. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, his com- 
plaint was that Clare was in the hands 
of secret societies, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman knew it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I know nothing 
of the kind. These officers, who must 
know what they are speaking of, and 
who have no desire to make a case for one 
side or the other, report that there is a 
complete absence of agitation of any sort. 
With regard to the County of Clare, they 
reported that in Ennis and Corofin there 
is a great improvement ; thet there is a 
marked improvement in the district of 
Tulla ; and, taking the county as a whole, 
these authorities have stated that its im- 
provement is gradual and promises to be 
steady. A still more satisfactory Report 
is returned from Limerick. ‘They report 
that the County of Limerick is peace- 
able, and that the districts of Abbeyfeale 
and Neweastle, which are in the dark 
area, are now as tranquil as any other 
part of the county. They also report as 
regards the County Kerry that there is 
That, surely, is 
a sufficient answer to the hon. Member's 
contention. Reference has been made tothe 
general figures as to agrarian crime all over 
Ireland. What are those figures? The 
agrarian outrages, exclusive of threaten- 
ing letters and notices, from August 
22, 1892, to August 23, 1893, num- 
bered 207, against 237 in the corre- 
sponding period from 1891 to 1892, and 
if we include threatening letters and 
notices, then the total number of agrarian 
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outrages for the period from August, 
1892, to August, 1893, is 395, as against 
437 for the period from August, 1891, to 
August, 1892. 
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amply — upon the floor of this 
House. With regard to the case of Mr, 
O'Byrne, a Justice of the Peace in West 
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I do not say that it is a Meath, I will inquire into the cireum- 


marvellous improvement, but from one | stances which the hon. Member has 


cause or another a perceptible improve- 
ment has taken place in that particular 
class of crime. The hon. Member has 


| 


referred to the case of Mr. Moloney, | 


whose life was attempted in a particularly 
deliberate and cold-blooded manner in the 
County of Clare. Mr. Moloney was dis- 
abled by the wound he received from 
following his profession of a solicitor, and 
from attending to his duties as Registrar 
of Petty Sessions. 
Mr. Moloney’s application very carefully, 
and I am glad to be able to say that, 
though the Treasury think it will not be 
proper to place it upon this Vote, there 
are other resources from which a small 
sum—£50 I think the hon. Member 
mentioned—will be paid to satisfy Mr. 
Moloney’s claim. The hon. Member 


I have examined into | 


alleged. I am not sure, listening very 
carefully to what the hon. Member has 
said, that, even if all he has alleged were 
true, he has alleged anything with which 
it is my duty to interfere—but the case, 
even as it stands, marks no failure in the 
administrative vigilance of the present 
Irish Government. In the case of the 
appointment of the owners of licensed 
premises as Magistrates, the hon. Mem- 
ber wishes me to promise that if any 
publican is made a Justice of the Peace 
a bargain shall be made with him that he 
shall not adjudicate in licensing questions, 
The hon. Member says the Liberal Party 


are particularly bound to look into this 


then referred to the alleged persecution | 


of Protestants by Catholics at Myross. 
I have examined very minutely into the 
affair; and though the hon. Member's 
account of the incidents of this alleged 
persecution does not in all minute 
particulars correspond with my informa- 
tion, there have been no doubt one or two 
acts of violence, not of a very serious 
kind, which appear to have arisen from 
a religious quarrel. The only point of 
difference between the hon. Member 
and myself as to the particular 
place where a police hut ought to be 
erected in the neighbourhood. If the 
authorities on the spot think it desirable 
that the hut should erected at the 
place mentioned by the hon. Member, 
then that course will be adopted. With 
regard to the question of the Magistrates, 
I, of course, am not responsible for what 
the Magistrates do, nor for those whom 
the Lord Chancellor in his discretion may 
appoint, At the same time, I am _per- 
fectly prepared to defend all that the 
Lord Chancellor has done in this matter. 
The Lord Chancellor has a most difficult 
and a most invidious task, and he has 
devoted to it an amount of labour which 
I am sure far exceeds all his judicial 
labours. I know this—that the Lord 
Chancellor has exercised his discretion 
with the desire to appoint no one on the 
Bench, whoever may be his sponsors, 


is 


be 


| 


matter. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
withdrawn that. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am glad the 
hon. Member withdraws it. He must 
have forgotten, when he made that re- 
mark, that he told his temperance friends 
in England that, bitterly and deeply 
though he regretted it, from the Liberal 
Party alone they had anything to expect 
in the way of temperance reforms, so that 
the hon. Member has no alternative but 
to withdraw the remark. I cannot 
answer the hon. Member upon the point 
which he has raised off-hand, but I think 
he will find that with one exception my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Chancellor has not made a single publican 
a County Magistrate. 

Mr. T. W. “RU SSELL: But he has, 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe there is 
one exception, and that is the case of a 
gentleman who, though holding licensed 
premises, chances to be Chairman of the 
Town Commission. I believe my right hon. 
and learned Friend has not yet committed 
himself on the matter of principle, but, 
asa matter of fact, and as testing the 
accuracy of his statement, the as 
I have just stated it. As to the subject of 
the Donegal cess, I believe the hon, 
Member has been misinformed, because 
the difficulties have not arisen in the 
slightest degree in connection with the 
Gweedore case. But I hope to have in- 
formation on this subject later on. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 


he had 


said, 


case 18 


whose appointment cannot be fully and hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary has 
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referred to Motions for Adjournment the time I was responsible for the go- 
from time to time during the last seven | vernment of Ireland did it ever enter into 
months on Irish affairs as if they were| my head to suppress a meeting called 
something exceptional. As far as my | bond fide for the purpose of discussing 





recollection carries me, I think that | 
during that time the right hon. Gentle- | 
man has been peculiarly fortunate in bis | 
immunity from criticism and attack ; but | 
I do not suppose that this immunity will, | 
even by himself, be wholly attributed to 
the individual merits of his administra- 
tion. I have no wish to utter a single | 
ill-considered word against his adminis- | 
tration, but there are circumstances out- 
side the question of the administration of | 
Ireland which may have had no small 
effect on the character of the Debates in | 
this House touching the administration 
of the right hon. Gentleman. With re-_ 
gard to the suppression of meetings, I. 
am the last person to suggest that in any 
of the 21 cases referred to the right hon. 
Gentleman's interference was otherwise 
than justified. The right hon. Gentle- | 
man does not make any reply to the per- 
fectly fair tu guogue argument of my 
hon. Friend as to the kind of measure 
meted out to thelate Irish Administration 
when they also interfered with or sup- | 
pressed public meetings in Ireland. But 
I am the last person to desire to drag up 
ancient controversies ; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman will only consent to | 
govern Ireland according to the principles | 
that every responsible Government has 
held to be necessary, I shall not make 
his task more difficult by turning up 
speeches of his Colleagues to see whe- 
ther any of their utterances are inconsis- 
tent with the course they and their 
Government are now pursuing. I do. 
not profess to recollect the facts con- | 


any political matter whatever. 
Mr. MAC NEILL: Mitchelstown. 


An hon. MemsBer: Yes; “ remember 
Mitchelstown !”’ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Never did 
I do so, and never would I commend it. 
The Committee knows well enough that 
if a Nationalist Member of Parliament is 
anxious to throw himself into these 
illegal transactions it is perfectly easy 
for him to cover his procedure by de- 
scribing a meeting called to promote 
illegal objects by the name of a political 
gathering of his constituents. But no 
Nationalist Member is anxious to give 
the right hon. Gentleman trouble. No 
Nationalist Member is likely to put him 
in the embarrassing position of having to 
suppress a meeting in which that Mem- 
ber proposes to take an active part ; 
but I think well enough of the right 
hon. Gentleman to believe that under 
such difficult circumstances his courage 
would not fail him, and that he would 


carry out consistently and to the end the 


principles which he has just avowed, and 
would suppress any meeting, called under 
whatever auspices, which he was convinced 
was of an illegal character. Reference has 
been made to the Myross case, in which 
there was something in tie nature of 
religious persecution in a particular part 
of Galway. I do not think that anyone 
will complain of the action the right hon. 
Gentleman has taken in the matter, and 
I only allude to it because I think it has 
an important bearing on the statement 





nected with my own suppression of a/|I have constantly heard made inside and 
meeting in Mayo, but I am convinced | outside the House, that the religious 
that if the right hon. Gentleman will | differences are never of that charac- 
consult his officials, or even my own|/ter which lead to breaches of the 
public defence—and I suppose the case | peace or persecution of small bodies 
was debated in this House—ample proof of persons living amongst those 
would be afforded that under whatever|of a different religious persuasion. 
disguise the meeting was brought to-|I do not wish to exaggerate the part 
gether, it was, in fact, a meeting either | which religious differences play in social 
for the intimidation of individuals or for | life in Ireland. I agree with those who 
the promotion of some illegal conspiracy. | think that in large parts of the country 
Either of these conditions intervening, | the Roman Catholic priesthood them- 





the Executive Government were bound | selves would be the first to deprecate 
to interfere with or suppress the meeting. | any illegal action against any of their 
I throw out that challenge without fellow-subjects: because they happen to 
having in my mind the details. This I | be Protestants; but in the history of Ire- 
know—that never in the whole course of | land it is impossible to unravel the 
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tangled threads of religious difference. 
We might go back for the last three 
centuries, and take crisis after crisis, and 
it would be impossible to discover how 
much has been due to political and how 
much to religious differences. The 
religious question is there as an opera-| 
tive and important factor in Irish politics, | 
and when it comes to the surface, as in 
this case, it should give pause to those 
who are ready to conclude that that 
chapter, at all events, of the un- 
happy past has been finally turned 
over, never to be re-opened. As to Mr. 
O’Byrne, he appears to have used his 
power as a Poor Law Guardian very un- 
fairly, and his power as a Magistrate to 
assist him in defeating his creditors. It 
appears to be a scandalous case, and a 
most shocking violation of the rules 
which should guide the administration of 
justice. I will not enter into a question 
which the Chairman has ruled to be 
beyond our competence, and I will only 
make this remark : My hon. Friend was, 
undoubtedly, justified in calling attention 
to the fact that this breaker of the law 
was himself a Magistrate, and I am sure 
that hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
who, I thought very unfairly, tried to 
close the mouth of my hon. Friend, must 
have forgotten the persistence with 
which they dragged up certain cases 
when I was Chief Secretary—cases in 
which a certain section of Magistrates, 
and in which the fact that they were 
Magistrates, was an endless topic of 
criticism. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Captain Se- 
grave. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
thinking of him; I am thinking of other 
eases. The details are not present to 
my mind, but I am sure the memories of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway will 
carry them back to many cases in which 
the Magistrates were, or were supposed 
to be, interested in proceedings not 
creditable to the Bench. Mr. Drummond 
is cften held up as an exemplar in his 
administration of Ireland; but, in the first 
place, he established the Irish Constabu- | 
lary ; and, in the second place, he insti- 
tuted Resident Magistrates. I hope the 
ease of Mr. O'Byrne will remind hon. 
Members that Mr. Drummond thought 
that in a country like Ireland justice 


could not more properly be administered | harvest. 
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Magistracy. If Magistrates are to actin 
the way which Mr. O'Byrne is alleged 
to have done, the last state of Ireland 
will become worse than the first. Inow 
come to the more important part of the 
case brought forward by my hon. Friend 
—namely, the measures taken by the Go- 
vernment for putting down agrarian 
I am not going to quarrel over 


under this Government or under the last, 
nor do I think it of great importance 
whether agrarian crime has diminished to 
the extent mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Everybody must rejoice 
that crime has diminished, but that is 
not the root of the matter. The condi- 
tion of Ireland at any time is due un- 
doubtedly, in part, to the manner in 
which the Criminal Law is administered, 
and the suecess with which prosecutions 
are carried out ; but an enormous number 
of other circumstances come into play, 
and, in the long run, contribute their 
quota to the general result ; and till we 
can distinguish between one cause and 
another, it is impossible to pronounce a 
final verdict as to how far the diminution 
of crime is due to the measures by any 
Government whatever. The right hon. 
Gentleman, as he was justified in doing, 
quoted statistics of agrarian crime, ex- 
cluding and including threatening letters, 
but he has nothing to say of the two im- 
portant classes of moonlighting and grave 
intimidation, which show not a diminu- 
tion, but an actual increase during 
the 12 months the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has been in Office. If that 
is so—and it is not disputed by the 
Government—it must largely qualify, 
if not altogether destroy, the satisfaction 


' we should otherwise feel at the diminu- 


tion from 237 to 207 of the total number 
of agrarian crimes during the past year. 
Let us consider under what circumstances 
this diminution, such as it is, oceurred— 
this diminution of all the offences com- 
bined, with an increase in two of the most 
serious classes of cases. It has occurred, 
it seems to me, under circumstances 
eminently favourable to the preservation 
of peace in Ireland, and which may not 
oceur in future years. There are two 


circumstances especially which must have 


had a very great effect upon the condition 
of Ireland. One is the excellence of the 
Ireland has been blessed this 


by a Stipendiary than by an Unpaid | year with an amount of material pro- 
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sperity such as she has not had, as far as 
my memory goes, for 20 years. I do 
not think she has enjoyed such prosperity 
since 1876 or 1877. We all know that 
agrarian offences partly arise out of 
agrarian difficulties between landlords 
and tenants, and unquestionably rich 
harvests and great prosperity of the 
farming interests must have the effect it 
always has had of diminishing the 
friction between landlords and tenants, 
and mitigating, or altogether removing, 
many of the causes of agrarian crime in 
Ireland. That is a circumstance which 
may not be repeated next year. The 
other circumstance is political. Every- 
body knows—and itis really not denied 
—that much of the difficulty of governing 
Ireland has been produced by Organisa- 
tions which are in their essence political, 
and it is also a matter of notoriety that 
these Organisations have in many cases 
had as their most powerful instruments 
the Catholic curates, and in some cases 
the Catholic priests, of rural districts. 
Well, Sir, these great forces which cer- 
tainly have not always been exerted in 
the cause of public order are now on the 
side of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. 
Morley). It is their interest and their 
business to make his task easier. They 
know as well as we know in this House 
that if his administration were to be a 
failure it would be a serious blow at the 
ulterior objects which they all have in 
view, and, therefore, they are hound by 
every motive of policy and every motive 
of gratitude to the present Government 
to make the task of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as easy as possible. I confess 
that, under these circumstances, a dimiuu- 
tion of 237 to 207, combined as it is with 
an increase in two of the most serious 
forms of crime, is as satisfactory as we 
might have hoped it would be. Such as 
it is, I congratulate the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the House upon it, and I 
earnestly hope that there will be a con- 
tinuance of the relative smallness 
of the amount of crime which now 
prevails in Ireland, and even a 
still further diminution in future 

ears. My hon. Friend (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) began his speech by pointing 
out that out of 26 cases of agrarian 
crime in Clare, Kerry, and Limerick 
there was either an acquittal or dis- 
agreement in 25. The right hon. Gentle- 
mau, while not denying, as he cannot 
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deny, this fact, says, in effect—“ Oh, 
why should I trouble my head about 
that ? The state of Ireland is not worse 
than it was; in fact, it’ is better.” 
[Mr. J. Mor_ey was understood to dis- 
sent.] At all events, it causes him no 
anxiety. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman did 
not say that, he said nothing. He gave 
an absolute go-by to the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman, and never attempted to 
reply at all. I thought the right hon. 
Gentleman entirely mistook the position 
taken up by my hon. Friend. I should 
not think it a conclusive argument were 
agrarian crime diminished by one-haif, as 
long as I saw the agrarian criminal on 
every occasion get off scot-free. What 
should we think in, London if, from 
causes quite outside the administration of 
the law, crime were to diminish, while, 
at the same time, the administration of 
justice were to become an absolute farce ? 
Should we say—*“ Why bother our heads 
that jurymen will not convict, or that 
people are afraid to come forward and 
give evidence when the general attitude 
of the Metropolis is improving” ? 
Should we say that this was a sufficient 
reason for leaving the instrument of the 
law unsharpeved in our hands? The 
Home Secretary, if he used an argu- 
ment so ludicrous as that, would not 
remain Home Secretary for 24 hours. 
The first duty thrown on every Govern- 
ment is to see that the administration of 
the law is carried out, that criminals are 
brought to trial, and that when the trials 
take place justice is done. Is that 
primary duty being exercised by the 
Government in Ireland ? and if it is not 
being exercised by them, why not? If 
the Government could come forward and 
say—“ This is a most unfortunate cir- 
cumstance ; but we cannot help it, as 
there is no power by which this state of 
things can be remedied,” the Executive 
would have to be absolved from blame. 
New laws might have to be passed, but 
the Executive would have an excuse which 
would be regarded as sufficient. But that 
is not the position of the Government. 
The Government know perfectiy well they 
have at their command facts which con- 
clusively prove—and the figures given by 
my hon. Friend tend to prove it—that if 
ouly the Government will give change 
of venue, this shocking legal scandal will, 
at all events, be largely diminished. That 
it will come to an end is not, I am 
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afraid, at all likely as long as there is 
such great difficulty as unfortunately 
exists in parts of Ireland in obtaining evi- 
dence. But the difficulty which arises 
from the intimidation of juries and from 
local circumstances affecting the verdicts 
of juries would be almost entirely re- 
moved by change of venue, and I have 
no doubt we might anticipate that a not 
inconsiderable portion of the guilty men 
brought to trial would be also brought 





to justice. The right hon. Gentleman 
promised, when this question was last | 
raised, that he would carefully watch | 
the course of events in Ireland, and that 
he would not be restrained either by | 
anything he had said, or by anything | 
which hou. Gentlemen opposite might | 
say, from putting in force the full power | 
of the law should the necessity for so 
doing be made clear. I appeal to the 
Committee whether the facts brought for- 
ward by my hon. Friend, and not traversed 
or contradicted for a moment by the Chief 
Secretary, are vot sufficient to show that 
the clauses in the Crimes Act should be 
again put in force? The Government 
surely do not want more time. The 
right hon. Gentleman has now been in 
Office for a year and a few weeks. He 
has been able to study the course of 
justice at the Summer and the Winter 
Assizes, and has been able to see how 
it is possible or not to get verdicts in 
the localities where the crimes are com- 
mitted. Unless he gets up and says 
experience proves that verdicts can be | 
obtained, surely an immense and over- 
whelming responsibility rests upon him, | 
and those who support him, for refusing 
to proclaim those districts under the 
Change of Venue Clauses of the Crimes 
Act, and thus bringing this judicial 
scandal to an end. I hope the, Com- 
mittee will believe me when I say that 
I do not make this request in any Party 
sense or for any Party object. I do 
not ask the right hon. Gentleman to | 
do anything which I think he will | 
feel impossible or even difficult. I do 
not ask him to deal with illegal con- 
Spiracy, or to renew those clauses of 
the Crimes Act which give increased 
powers of summary jurisdiction ; I ask | 
him only to make that an effective part | 
of the law in Ireland which, in some | 
nominal sense, is already part of | 
the law there, which is at the present | 
moment the law in Scotland, and which | 


| 


would be put in foree in England in 24 
hours if the same state of things existed 
in England. I do say that if after the 
unwearying and unbroken experience of 
a year—all tending to support the accumu- 
lated experience of previous Administra- 
tions in Ireland—the right hon. Gentle- 
man still persists in allowing men time 
after time to be brought up, who are un- 
doubtedly guilty, but whom no jury will 
convict, the responsibility will rest upon 
him for the maladministration of that 
justice of which he should be the first 
defender, and which, I am sure on reflec- 
tion, will be heavier than in his reflective 
moments he would desire. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The right hon. Gentleman 


‘rather surprised me by recurring to the 


subject of the change of venue after 
having not long ago wound up a speech 
in this House with a very remarkable 
declaration the sincerity of which I did 
not doubt at the time and do not doubt 
now. The right hon. Gentleman wound 


up that speech by imploring me, if I 


should discover that it was impossible to 
get convictions in cases where clearly 
convictions ought to be obtained, that I 
should not seruple to restore the clauses 
giving effect to change of venue. He 
added that he, for one, would never make 
it a topic of Parliamentary protest if I 
did so. That has been in my mind ever 
since; but what surprises me is that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have made 
the same kind of declaration now, and 
the same kind of appeal, when, as far as 
I know, nothing new has happened. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) : Another 
Assize has been held. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No, I beg pardon. 


| The Summer Assizes were in full course 


when that declaration was made. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Were in 
course, but were not finished. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: This is not a 
point on which I should be likely to be 
mistaken. I submit, and I insist, that 
there has been no change since that 
powerful appeal was made to me by the 
right hon. Gentleman, calling upon me 
to re-consider the attitude we have taken 
up in reference to change of venue. 
The facts mentioned by the hon. Member 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) are an old story. 
The pledge I gave to the House was 
that if, as the right hon, Gentleman now 
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says, I found that convictions, where 
convictions were desirable and important, 
could not be obtained without change 
of venue, no fear of being con- 
fronted with language I had used in 
former days about exceptional legislation 
would prevent my taking up that weapon 
again. Why, then, is that appeal repeated 
when, so far from circumstances making 
it desirable for us to re-consider the ques- 
tion, our experience is the other way ? 
I will not dwell on the fact that the next 
Assizes are the Winter Assizes, when, as 
. the right hon. Gentleman is aware, there 
is an actual change of venue; but I say 
that, under those circumstances, the 
question does not press at all. I must 
ask why at the moment when I am able 
to inform the Committee that, in the 
opinion of the responsible authority 
there is a marked and steady improve- 
ment in the only disturbed part of Ire- 
land, and the only part where this diffi- 
culty of obtaining a conviction is really 
an important fact—why, at this moment, 
I should be reproached with having 
dropped the power of change of venue, 
and again appealed to to renew that 
power ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was per- 
haps labouring under a mistake when I 
spoke, although I rather think not. I 
did not recall the precise date of the former 
discussion, but I certainly thought it took 
place early in the course of the Summer 
Assizes. The remark I intended to have 
made was that there was much of the 
Summer Assizes still to run, and I hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would consider 
what the result of the Assizes were, and 
on that result would base any policy 
which circumstances might seem to 
require. When we reached the Debate 
this evening, I thought we had behind 
us what was never behind us before— 
namely, the record of the whole of the 
trials which had taken place. I thought 
that if, on looking back and forming our 
judgment, we found that the indications 
given by the earlier trials were fully 
borne out by the later trials, it was im- 
possible to hope that justice would ever 
be done without change of venue in the 
three counties in question. The right 


hon. Gentleman seems to take a different 
view, and to think that he ought to be 
given from now to the next Spring 
Assizes to make up his mind on the 
question. I do not desire to press him 
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in the least unduly on the point ; and as 
long as I understand that it is still in his 
mind, and that he does not entirely shut 


‘the door, I will not press the matter 


further. 


*Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid) 
should like to bring before the atten- 
tion of the Committee some points 
which had not been bronght before the 
House as yet, and as to which the Chief 
Secretary might avail himself of the 
opportunity of giving an explanation. 
The first of these was the policy of the 
Lord Lieutenant in accepting or refusing 
addresses. The action of Lord Houghton 
had created a great deal of dissatisfac- 
ticn and misunderstanding among certain 
sections of the community in Ireland 
which the Chief Secretary might be able 
to clear up, and it would constitute a 
precedent for future Lords Lieutenant. 
Almost the only opportunities the Lord 
Lieutenant had of coming into touch 
with the people — outside the Court 
cirele—were on these occasions when 
he visited different towns, and re- 
ceived deputations from different 
Bodies. A distinction had been sought 
to be drawn between Dublin and other 
towns. There was no distinction, ex- 
cept that in Dublin a large number of 
communities and societies had their head- 
quarters ; otherwise the matter was the 
same. Former Liberal Lords. Lieutenant 
had always been approached by Con- 
servative or Unionist Bodies ; there had 
been no distinction of any kind, and in- 
variably the Lord Lieutenant had re- 
ceived addresses from political oppo- 
nents; and if not always agreeing with 
them, had treated them with courteous 
consideration. What occurred on this 
occasion ? It might be right or it might 
be wrong, but it was quite unprecedented, 
and it was unequal treatment of the 
different sections of the community. 
When the Lord Lieutenant arrived in 
Dublin many Bodies approached him 
with addresses, including the Chamber of 
Commerce of Dublin and the Methodist 
Community in Ireland, through their 
Representative Body. Nobody could 
say these two latter addresses were not 
loyal and respectful in tone, but they 
were refused on the ground that they 
each contained a passage declaring the 
maintenance of the Legislative Union to 
be essential 
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*Toe CHAIRMAN (linterposing) ob- 
served that the hon. and learned Member 
seemed to be raising a matter which was 
personal to the Lord Lieutenant, and, 
therefore, could not be properly discussed 
upon the Vote for the salary of the 
Chief Secretary. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: On the 
point of Order, at an earlier period of 
the Session I consulted the authorities 
of the House as to the——[Cries of 
“ Order !” 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : I rise to 
Order. Surely, Sir, you will not permit an 
attempt by the hon. Member to overbear 
the Chair by referring to other authori- 
ties when you are the sole authority. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: If the hon. 
Gentleman rises to a point of Order he 
can make it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: All I was | 
going to say was this: At an earlier | 
period of the Session I intended to raise | 
this question. I did what was natural | 
under ‘the circumstances, and consulted 
the authorities of the House as to the | 
proper method, and they informed me I | 
could do it on this Vote and not on any | 
other. 

Mr. SEXTON: I submit that is an 
unjustifiable attempt to bring the opinion | 
of other authorities to bear upon you in 
the sphere of Committee of Supply, 
where you are the sole authority. 

*Mr. BARTON, on the point of | 
Order, asked to be allowed to say that | 
this matter was distinctly discussed in 
the House of Lords, when Lord Kim- 
berley stated that Lord Houghton did 
not come there to answer for himself, 
and that it was better that his action 
should be defended by the Chief Secre- 
tary in the House of Commons and by his 
Colleagues in the House of Lerds. The 
Chief Secretary was Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, and the latter 
acted, presumably, upon his advice. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Thatis the opinion | 
of Lord Kimberley, which is doubtless cor- | 
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advised by the Chief Secretary, of course 
then it is open. 

*Mr. BARTON should assume 
the Lord Lieutenant acted on the 
advice of the Chief Secretary, and he 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
would deny this or refuse to accept re- 
sponsibility. What was the fact about 
these addresses ? In the first place, they 
were loyal and respectful in their tone, 
and no fault could be found with them 
except for this particular paragraph to 
which he had alluded ; and, secondly, 
similar addresses had been presented by 
the same Bodies to Lord Spencer and 
Lord Aberdeen ; but of course the one to 
Lord Spencer had no reference to Home 
Rule, whilst the one to Lord Aberdeen 
had. 

Mr. SEXTON, rising to Order, asked 
whether an act done by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, as the Representative of the 
Queen, was an act for which the Chief 
Secretary should be called upon to 
answer. 

Tue CHAIRMAN thought not. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR respectfully 
submitted that if it were shown that the 
Lord Lieutenant had acted upon the 
advice of the Chief Secretary as he had 
done here, the discussion of his conduct 
would be in Order. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
and learned Member must first show 
that the Chief Secretary advised the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he under- 
stood that the Chief Secretary did not 
deny responsibility in this matter. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am not sure this 
ought to be stated, but I might say that 
the action of the Lord Lieutenant in this 
particular matter was taken by Lord 
Houghton personally as the Representa- 
tive of the Queen. In stating this, how- 
ever, I do not wish to dissociate myself 
in any way from Lord Houghton. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR desired to point 





rect, so far as the House of Lords is con- | out that, as the Lord Lieutenant's salary 
cerned. He gave no opinion with regard to | was not upon the Estimates, the only 
Committee of Supply. The question here ' way of dealing with such matters as that 
is, what is open to the hon. Member in | now raised was to discuss them upon the 
Committee of Supply ? I pointed out | salary of the Chief Secretary, who was 
that it is not open to him to challenge |the adviser of the Lord Lieutenant. 
this personal action of the Lord Lieu- | What the Lord Lieutenant did as repre- 
tenant as apart from the Chief Secretary. | senting Her Majesty he must be taken 
On the other hand, if it isa matter upon| to do upon the advice of his Chief 
which the Lord Lieutenant has been | Secretary. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : On the point of 
Order, Mr. Mellor, the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not have the intention of in- 
forming the Committee that the Lord«Lieu- 
tenant can do no act on his own personal 
responsibility. He is unlikethe Sovereign 
in that particular, The Sovereign can 
do no act for which the Minister is not 
responsible, but I have never understood 
myself—the right hon. Gentleman knows 
more about the system than I do—that 
there are not some acts which the Lord 
Lieutenant cannot do himself. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: LI think that is 
so. There are certain acts which the 
Lord Lieutenant does apart altogether 
from the Chief Secretary, but in Com- 
mittee of Supply you can only criticise 
those acts of the Lord Lieutenant which 
he has done upon the advice of the Chief 
Secretary, as then the Chief Secretary 
is responsible for his advice, and it is, 
therefore, in order in such a case to move 
to reduce his salary. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is not, therefore, in 
Order. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: On the point 
of Order 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No, I cannot 
allow my ruling to be discussed. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I have not 
stated my point of Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
stated my decision, and, having decided 
the matter, there is an end to it. 

*Mr. BARTON should certainly bow 
to the Chairman's ruling. If he had 
been allowed to proceed, he should have 
shown that his very point of complaint 
was that the Lord Lieutenant did not 
in this case act as representing Her 
Majesty, but as representing a Party. 
There was another matter to which he 
should certainly direct the attention of 
the Chief Secretary, which the right hon. 
Gentleman left in a very unsatisfactory 
condition when he last referred to it. 
He alluded to the exercise of the dispens- 
ing power in Ireland in the execution of 
civil processes and the charges of the right 
hon. Gentleman made against the late 
Government when he was defending 
himself on that point. Early in his 
term of Office the Chief Secretary 
issued a Circular forbidding police pro- 
tection for the execution of the writs of 
the Superior Court at night. This was 





challenged by the Sheriffs as illegal, and 
ultimately the matter came to trial in the 
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Queen’s Bench in Dublin, in a case in 
which the protection had been refused at 
night in pursuance of this Order. The 
Queen’s Bench unanimously ruled that 
the Order of the Chief Secretary was 
quite illegal ; that he had no power to 
do anything of the kind,and that he had, 
in fact, rendered himself amenable to the 
Criminal Law, and was liable to be tried 
by indictment, and to have a criminal 
information issued against him. The 
Chief Secretary had ever since declined to 
admit the correctness of that Judgment, 
and had intimated that he contemplated 
an appeal, on behalf of the Government, 
to the House of Lords, or legislation to alter 
the state of the law, but he had never 
given any explanation as to how this 
matter arose. It was said in the House 
of Lords that this was not an exercise of 
the dispensing power, and he supposed the 
argument of the Chief Secretary was that 
the dispensing power was not exercised 
when it was exercised under colour of the 
law, or when the Chief Secretary was 
acting under the advice of his legal advisers, 
But every exercise of the dispensing power 
had always been under colour of the 
law, and on the advice of the Law 
Officers, and sometimes even with the 
approval of the Judges. What did the 
Chief Secretary do in the House 
when brought face to face with the 
Judgment of the Queen's Bench? He 
stated in a speech on the. 2nd February 
that out of 1,215 cases which arose 
during the administration of the Leader 
of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
in which police protection was afforded 
for seizures at night, 712 were seizures 
under civil bill decrees. That was to say, 
that 712 statutable misdemeanours were 
aided and abetted by the police, aud then 
he said that these acts were just as un- 
lawful as any cattle lifting. He thought 
no Member of the House would recollect 
an instance where any Head of a De- 
partment had made a charge against his 
Predecessors in Office of anything ap- 
proaching this character. But here was 
a charge not only against his Prede- 
cessors in Office, but also against the 
police in Ireland, the Sheriffs, and 
their subordinates, that he had been 
guilty of 712 statutable misdemeanours 
which were as unlawful as cattle lifting, 
for which, of course, they ought to be 
prosecuted, and which was a grave 
reflection upon them. This matter was 
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not merely a reflection upon the late Go- 
vernment, but, as was pointed out in a 
letter sent to the Press by the Sub- 
Sheriff of the County of Waterford, 
charges of this kind made by the Chief 
Secretary raised an additional incitement 
to the classes of disorder in Ireland, and 
made the administration of the law more 
difficult. Subsequently, the Chief Secre- 
tary told them he had made a mistake in 
the figures, and that there were only 66 
cases on which he relied. Finally, the 
right hon. Gentleman only produced four, 
and he believed that not a single one 
of these had been substantiated, and that 
there was no foundation for the charge at 
all. He would really ask the Chief 
Secretary now, after he had had many 
months to consider the matter, Did he 
adhere to his statement that these 
statutable misdemeanours were committed, 
and these breaches of the law committed, 
by the officials of the late Government ? 
This was most a serious matter; and 
although the charge was entirely ground- 
less, it had never been withdrawn. Whilst 
he acknowledged the Chief Secretary had 
always treated his political opponents in 
that House with courtesy and considera- 
tion, there was one set of persons in 
Ireland to whom he had not extended 
the same treatment. He drew attention 
to the matter not on personal grounds, 
but because it was calculated to weaken 
aud render more difficult the administra- 
tion of the law in Treland. He alluded 
to the Judges, in speaking of whom he 
believed the Chief Secretary had de- 
parted from the general rule of courtesy 
he had observed in his conduct of his 
Office. He had tomention the case of Judge 
Kelly, the County Court Judge of Clare. 
On the right hon. Gentleman's own 
admission, the state of Clare was a dis- 
grace to Ireland, and it was, therefore, 
especially necessary that nothing should 
be said reflecting upon, or reducing the 
dignity and importance of, the County 
Court Judge of that county. What 
turned out to be a garbled and incorrect 
report of the observations of the learned 
Judge in charging the Grand Jury 
appeared in a local newspaper mixed up 
with his observations on a motion for 
the adjournment of certain cases. The 
main fact which the Judge called atten- 
tion to was the uselessness of trying 
prisoners in County Clare—a fact which 
the Member for South Tyrone had made 
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perfectly clear that evening. The right 
hon. Gentleman was questioned about the 
words of the Judge by hon. Members 
below the Gangway, and asked if they 
met with his approval. His reply was 
that if such words were to be used by an 
English Judge he should consider them 
highly unbecoming. That was a clear 
reflection on the County Court Judge of 
Clare, for the words he was reported 
to have used, the language of which 
was not correctly reported, but 
which, in so far as they mentioned 
any fact, were strictly correct. Had 
the Chief Secretary asked the learned 
Judge for any explanation of the 
words before he made this statement ? 
He had not. He really thought they 
were entitled to some explanation from 
the right hon. Gentleman on this 
subject. He (Mr. Barton) had been for 
many years at the Bar, and he had never 
heard a word reflecting on the impartiality 
of this Judge, who was himself a Catholic 
and a Liberal, appointed by the present 
Prime Minister. Apart from the personal 
pain the Chief Secretary’s statement 
might have caused Mr. Kelly, it was a 
highly impolitic thing that anything 
should be said without the greatest care 
and inquiry reflecting ou a County Court 
Judge, who had more to do with the 
administration of the law in Clare than 
even the Judges of Assize. It was, 
therefore, very important that nothing 
should be said at all calculated to bring 
him into disrespect or weaken his 
authority, and he thought the Chief 
Secretary would feel that the Judge 
might fairly complain. Again, coming 
to the Judges of the Superior Courts, 
the right hon. Gentleman, referring tosome 
observations of Chief Justice O’Brien, 
had said, in answer to a question in that 
House, that an English Judge would not 
make occasions of this kind an oppor- 
tunity of criticising the Executive Go- 
vernment. With all respect to the right 
hon. Gentleman, he believed an English 
Judge would; and he was certain he 
ought, if it was necessary to do 80. 
He ventured to think that if official docu» 
ments came before an English Judge, to 
which he had reason to make references 
in the interests of justice, he would not 
be deterred from doing so because these 
references might reflect on the Execu- 
tive. The Chief Secretary then went on 
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“If he chanced to be in politics opposed to 

the Executive, he was sure the English Judge 
would be doubly careful.” 
He respected the Irish Judges ; he knew 
how unjustly these Judges were traduced, 
and how easy it was to gain a cheer at 
their expense in the House of Commons ; 
and as the Chief Secretary was not a 
man who closed his mind to new im- 
pressions, he believed that before his term 
of Office was concluded the right hon. 
Gentleman would see how unfair and how 
unjustifiable were these attacks on the 
Irish Judges. He would say, in reply 
to the Chief Secretary, that no Minister 
should make Question time in the House 
of Commons the opportunity of attacking 
the Judges in Ireland; ‘and he would 
add that when a Judge in the discharge 
of his duty had occasion to reflect on acts 
of the Executive, the right hon. Gentle- 
man should be doubly careful in referring 
to them. It must be remembered that 
upon the Judges the Chief Secretary 
would have to rely for the vindication of 
the law in times of disorder. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, he wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of protesting against the doctrine 
recently laid down by the Chief Secretary 
that a Return containing information de- 
sired by Members of the House ought to 
be withheld, as it might militate against 
some persons in Ireland. That doctrine par- 
ticularly came home to him, for he had 
frequently asked for information which 
he fairly thought he was entitled to re- 
ceive, but which he did not receive because 
of this doctrine of the Chief Secretary. 
They were now face to face with a state 
of things in Ireland that he had often 
prophesied would come —a state of 
things under which apparent quietness 
and order would exist because crime had 
been effective in doing its work of 
terrorism and intimidation. The recent 
Assizes in Ireland had clearly shown 
that crime might be committed with 
absolute impunity. They had it from 
the Chief Secretary the other day, in 
answer to a question, that the trials of all 
the cases of agrarian crime at the recent 
Assizes had resulted in the criminals 
getting off scot-free. He was entitled to 
ask for the particulars of these cases, in 
order that hon. Members might under- 
stand the real condition of affairs, in 
Ireland, and that it was no answer to say 
when he asked for these particulars that 
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such information would affect some 
people in Ireland. There might be a 
reason why the right hon. Gentleman 
might not furnish the names of the 
persons tried, and he did not want those 
names, but there could be no reason 
whatever for objecting to the giving of 
the details of the crimes tried at these 
Assizes. The Chief Secretary had told 
him that these were facts he could make 
out for. himself. He had been put to 
considerable trouble in searching through 
the Irish newspapers for this information, 
which he did not suppose was complete, 
in order that he might understand Ire- 
land as the Chief Secretary with the 
official source of information at his dis- 
posal understood it. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman might fairly have 
given him the information he had asked 
for; the information was at the hands 
of the officials of the Irish Office, and 
the Return would have been prepared in 
a few minutes. He again ventured to 
ask the Chief Secretary for this infor- 
mation, and he urged upon him that it 
was information which it was desirable 
that the House should have in its 
possession. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
said, the Chief Secretary had urged that 
nothing had occurred since the last 
Debate in July on the question of change 
of venue to give any foundation for a 
furtherdemand fora declaration of policy. 
But he would remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the position he took up on 
the former occasion was that when the 
Assizes were over and the necessary 
information was accessible he would be 
prepared to meet any criticism on the 
subject. While he congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman on the fact that 
crime had diminished, he pointed out 
that punishment had not been effec- 
tive in any single instance where the 
crime had been the result of either 
agrarian or political feeling. While he 
congratulated the Chief Secretary that 
crime of a general character had 
diminished in Ireland, cases of an agrarian 
or political character were unaffected. 
As far as the Chief Secretary could con- 
sistently go he had acted since he had 
been in Office in conformity with the 
views of what were called “the people of 
Ireland” as to the administration of the 
country. He began by dismissing some 
capable officials (Colonel Turner, for 
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instance), and then he proceeded to 
release several prisoners—his second 
step in pandering to so-called public 
opinion in Ireland. Then the Govern- 
ment had acceded to the demand for 
increasing the Magistracy out of all 
regard to the necessity of the case by 
appointing to the Bench men whose only 
qualifications seemed to be that they 
belonged to one religious creed; and, 
lastly, he had lost few opportunities in 
this House of flouting anybody con- 
cerned in the administration of justice to 
get a little popular applause. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Oh, oh! 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he con- 
sidered that the result of the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the fact that in no 
single case at the last Assizes were 
convictions obtained in agrarian cases, 
was a grave one requiring serious con- 
sideration. But this failure to obtain 
convictions was not confined to agrarian 
cases. It had extended to cases con- 
nected with the exercise by Irishmen of 
their civil rights when the exercise of 
those rights conflicted with popular 
political opinion. For instance, there 
was the case of Father Kelly, of Dromore 
West, Sligo. Father Kelly made him- 
self notorious in his efforts to smother 
the legal expression by some of his 
parishioners of their opinions in connection 
with a Poor Law Guardian’s election. 
Nothing could be more unhappy than the 
lot of an Irishman who wished to vote in 
opposition to the political opinions of his 
parish priest. If he did it by open voting 
he was intimidated by a crowd headed by 
a priest, and if he voted by ballot he was 
told there was nothing but fire to his 
heels and toes for him in another world. 
In this election there were two candi- 
dates, a Nationalist and a Unionist— 
a gentleman who had the additional 
erime of being a landed proprietor. It 
was bruited about that a certain number 
of tenants of Mr. Ormsby, the Unionist 
candidate, were going to vote for him in 
preference to the Nationalist candidate. 
Before the polling day the Constabulary 
distributed voting papers among the 
electors qualified; and as it was well 
known that intimidation of some kind 
would be used on these tenants of 
Mr. Ormsby, the District Inspector sent 
out with the ordinary constable a force 
of 10 men. On the 18th March Father 
Kelly met the District Inspector 
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| to these voters obtaining their votes and 
| masking: them with the name of the 
candidate they favoured, and the con- 
stables had the greatest difficulty in 
serving the voting papers on these unfor- 
tunate ratepayers. In some instances 
they failed altogether. Voting papers 
were taken by force from several of the 
electors, and in one or two cases physical 
assaults were committed, for which 
persons were afterwards tried. Father 
Kelly and several others were returned 
for trial, charged with riot and unlawful 
assembly in connection with this election. 
The jury—though this was not an 
agrarian case, and there were no rights of 
an injured tenantry to protect—acquitted 
Father Kelly and seven others; and on 
the following day, when four men were 
charged with assaulting the voters, they 
were acquitted also. It was perfectly 
evident that the spirit of agrarian agita- 
tion still existed, and could not be con- 
trolled by those assisting the Chief 
Secretary in preserving the peace, 
Where there was violent partisanship or 
political feeling influencing the general 
body of the populace, as the results of 
the late Assizes in Clare showed, it was 
absolutely impossible to say that juries 
would do their duty, or that justice 
would not be interfered with, whether 
from agrarian motives or the absolute 
determination of the majority to take 
away from the minority their civil rights. 
Never in the recent history of Ireland 
had there been a more flagrant attempt 
than that of Father Kelly and his 
associates to deprive their fellow-citizens 
of the just exercise of their civil rights. 
If parallel cases of this kind occurred 
again, or agrarian outrages continued, he 
appealed to the Chief Secretary to take 
advantage of the further powers which 
he possessed of strengthening the ad- 
ministration of the law in Ireland. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) inquired 
what was the position occupied by Sir 
West Ridgeway since his return from 
| Tangiers ? Was he still Under Secretary, 
}or what was to be his future position ? 
| He would have rejoiced to think that the 
| state of Ireland had improved, but his 
| personal knowledge and the information 
| that reached him left no doubt on his 
| mind that there had been no such im- 
|provement. The conilition of what was 
called the dark area was one which at the 
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present time very seriously exercised the 
minds of people who had to live in those 
districts. As the hon. Member for 
Antrim stated, the Unionists had been in 
hopes, from what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said in July last, that some steps 
would have been taken by him, having re- 
gard to the results of the two last Assizes, 
to improve the conditionof those localities. 
In pursuance of a compact entered into 
by the Government with the Nationalist 
Members, they deprived themselves of 
the powers they had under the Act of 
1887. The result of that action was 
that at the subsequent Assizes in the 
disturbed counties the jurors in every 
case either acquitted the prisoners or 
failed to agree. At the last Assizes 
26 cases were tried. In 19 cases, not- 
withstanding the strong evidence against 
the prisoners, the jury gave a verdict of 
acquittal; in six cases they failed to 
agree, and one case was adjourned. He 
would like to know what the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to do with reference 
to those seven cases ? Again, he failed to 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken any steps with regard 
to the resolution passed at the meeting of 
Resident Magistrates and Local Justices 
in Clare, which called upon the Govern- 
ment in strong but respectful language 
to take steps, either by the powers they 
already possessed or by fresh legislation, 
to put down acts that were a disgrace to 
any civilised community. A copy of it 
was sent to the right hon. Gentleman 
and was duly acknowledged, but no 
action was taken by the Government 
with reference to it. In the Debate last 
March on the venue question the Chief 
Secretary stated that the Government 
were not quite powerless in the matter, 
for they could, if they thought it neces- 
sary, go to the Queen’s Bench, and, in 
pursuance of their Common Law right, 
obtain an order for change of venue. 
Had the right hon. Gentleman exercised 
that right, and, if not, why had he 
not done so? The cases were, however, 
brought up at the Quarter Sessions, and 
in June last the learned County Court 
Judge in Clare expressed his views on 
the subject very fully, and said that trial 
by jury was a farce, and that he would 
try no case by jury there, for it would be 
perfect nonsense to do so. The matter 
was shortly afterwards brought before 
this House, and the Chief Secretary 
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stated that if such language had been 
used by an English Judge it would have 
been most unbecoming. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman think that a reference of 
that kind to the learned County Court 
Judge was calculated to further the ends 
of justice? Did he think that his refer- 
ences to Mr. Justice O’Brien, who was 
appointed by his own Government and 
who was an eminent Roman Catholic, 
and to that eminent and courageous 
Judge the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, 
would tend to the due administration 
of justice, or inspire respect for law in the 
West of Ireland? Why did not the 
right hon. Gentleman obtain an order for 
change of venue before the Summer 
Assizes? He remained quiescent. 
Mr. Justice Gibson went down to those 
Assizes, and when he found that in 
every case the jurors either acquitted 
the prisoners or refused to convict them, 
although the evidence was conclusive 
against them, he declared that there was 
no use in continuing the trial of the cases, 
which amounted to a solemn comedy. 
Not only had the law failed to bring to 
justice criminals in the counties in the 
South and West of Ireland, but it was 
absolutely paralysed in other parts of the 
country. Could anything have been 
more disgraceful than the election at 
Dromore, in County Sligo, and the prose- 
eution which followed, with the usual 
result ? With reference to the disgraceful 
riots at Bundoran, only two prosecutions 
took place. That state of things had 
not ceased, for only on Sunday week, 
while four Protestant gentlemen were 
driving from Bundoran, they were way- 
laid and beaten, and he was further 
informed that the police who came to 
their assistance were also ill-treated. He 
would like to know what the Chief 
Secretary intended to do in regard to the 
counties where such outrages occurred ? 
The right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
that he had abandoned some of the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1887 because they 
were found to be futile as regarded the 
conviction of breakers of the law was not 
justified by facts, for in those counties 46 
persons were prosecuted, and, what was 
more, were convicted upon inquiries held 
under Section 1 of the Act, and four of 
those were murder cases in the County 
of Kerry, immediately adjoining the 
plague-spot in County Clare. Why 
should the right hon. Gentleman have 
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deprived himself of the right which he 
possessed under Section 3 of the Act of 
1887 ? Was that section futile? Out 
of 231 cases in which the venue had been 
changed, 106 resulted in the conviction 
and punishment of the offenders. Resi- 
dents in Kerry and Clare had appealed to 
Unionist Members to bring these matters 
forward, because 
Unionist Representatives 
Through the Unionist Members from 
Ireland the residents in those counties 
appealed to the House, and if they failed 
to obtain justice from this House they 
would appeal to the people of this 


country. In conclusion, he desired to 


they possessed no) 
themselves. | 
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Gentleman had thought it worth while to 
bring this up again, when he could only 
receive the same explanations that had 
already been given. 

*Mr. BARTON: But the right hon. 
Gentleman made the accusation against 
the late Government. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the hon. and 
learned Member appeared to forget that 
he (Mr. J. Morley) had in the House ex- 
pressed his regret for having been led, 
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| by the information he received, into an 


put these two questions to the Chief | 


Secretary—W hat was the exact position 
occupied by Sir West Ridgeway in this 
world ; was he Under Secretary or was 
he not? And, secondly, what were the 
intentions of the Government with 
reference to the plague-spots in the 
West of Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that his action 
in connection with night seizures was 
easily explained. He found that practical 
inconvenience was caused by the necessity 
of police protection being afforded to 
Sheriffs during seizures by night; he 
found that the policy of Parliament 
appeared to have prohibited night 
seizures in the execution of civil bill 
decrees ; he failed to see a difference in 
the policy between affording protection in 
the execution of civil bill decrees and the 
execution of fi. fas. or other decrees of 
Superior Courts ; and he thought that the 
action of the Executive was to be 
decided by the reasonableness of the 
hours at which the protection was 
sought. His position was disputed, and 
he communicated with some of the 
Sheriffs, and said that if they desired to 
take a test case into Court the Govern- 
ment would offer no objection, and would 
even be glad to have a judicial decision 
on the point. The decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench was adverse, but the 
subject was so important that the Govern- 
ment thought it right to take the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal, who 
decided that they had no jurisdiction in 
the matter, but two members of that 
Court expressed regret that they were 
unable to give such a decision as would 
allow the opinion of the House of 
Lords to be taken upon the point. 
He could not see why the hon. and learned 


erroneous statement; but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was wrong in say- 
ing there was not a single case of 
unlawful night seizure. He admitted 
that largely and substantially the state- 


ment was not well founded. Having 
satisfied himself that that was the 
character of the statement he with- 


drew it, and expressed his regret for 
having made it. The third objection of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was that 
he (Mr. J. Morley) had used unfair and 
disparaging language of some of the 
Irish Judges. When he asked the hon. 
and learned Gentleman across the Table 


'to substantiate his charge, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s case broke 
down. The hon. and learned Gen- 


tleman said he (Mr. J. Morley) had 
made an attack on the Lord Chief Justice, 
and upon a County Court Judge in 
County Clare. In what he had said 
there was nothing in the nature of an 
attack : he had only said that the Lord 
Chief Justice had used language that 
should not have come from any Judge, 
Was it to be held that while a Judge 
was to be free to make a charge against 
the Government, a Member of the Exe- 
cutive Government was not to be allowed 
with bated breath to express an opinion 
that the Judge had put himself in a 
position it would have been better to have 
avoided ? No one had a higher opinion 
or more respect than he had for some of 
the members of the Irish Bench, and, 
so far as he knew, they were not 
supporters of the present Government, 


|For ability, authority, and weight of 


judgment they were not surpassed by 
any Judge in England or Scotland. It 


| was not an unsolicited observation, but 


was an answer to a question ; therefore, 
he did not accept the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s charge—that he had used 
language of Irish Judges calculated to 
impair their authority, or which laid him 
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open to the charge of discourtesy to 
them. The hon. Member for South 
Antrim (Mr. Macartney) referred to the 
case of the failure of justice in Dromore 
West in regard to certain transactions in 
the County of Sligo, where Father 
O’Kelly and a number of other persons 
were put on their trial for riot, unlawful 
assembly, and general disturbance. They 
were, as the hon. Member truly said, 
acquitted ; but, as the hon. Gentleman 
also admitted, there was in that case 
nothing whatever of an agrarian cha- 
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racter. He regretted the view taken by 
the jury. Ecclesiastical feeling could 


not have entered into the matter, because, 
if his memory was right, seven or eight 
members of the jury were of some form 
of Protestant belief; they were not 
Catholics ; therefore it was not due to 
religious feeling. 

Mr. DANE: How did the right hon. 
Gentleman ascertain that ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that, as a 
member of the Irish Bar, and one pre- 
sumably acquainted with the policy of 
previous Conservative Governments, the 
hon. Gentleman must know it was idle 
to ask how they knew the religion of 
jurymen, and, therefore, the interruption 
of the hou. Member was uncalled for. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: The majority 
could not convict. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he was pre- 
pared to leave it there ; but did the hon. 
Gentleman suppose that even in this 
country, where the administration of the 
law was so perfect, a year went by 
without some jury failing to record 
a conviction where the Judge and 
the general public thought a conviction 
was justified by the evidence? If the 
hon. Gentleman looked through the 
legal proceedings for a whole year he 
would find there were many such cases. 
He attached no importance to this par- 
ticular case as an indication of the 
general want of respect for justice in 
Ireland. The only other case he need 
refer to was raised by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down—the case of Bundoran, which was 
the subject of repeated questions in the 
House ; and if one thing was clearer 
than another, it was that, though on the 
first night of the Evangelists meeting in 
Bundoran there was some disorder, after 
that night there was no _ disorder 
whatever. The Evangelistic services 
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went on until the 12th or 13th August, 
and then, with excellent judgment and 
good feeling, on the 15th August an 
important Catholic anniversary, the 
Evangelists withdrew, and since then, 
so far as he knew, there had not been a 
word of any disturbance at Bundoran, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
there was some suggestion of a similar 
case. 

Mr. DANE: On last Sunday week. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that all he 
could say was that he had had no informa- 
tion of any disturbance whatever, and, as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
aware, the Government was pretty well 
informed on this matter. Those were 
the only points raised by hon, Gentlemen, 
and he had done his best to answer 
them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that as 
no reduction in the Chief Secretary's 
salary had been moved, though the dis- 
cussion had been applicable to such a 
Motion, and as they had, perhaps, ade- 
quately dealt with the Chief Secretary 
in his personal capacity in regard to his 
policy in Ireland, and as there were 
several other items on which hon. Gen- 
tlemen wished to raise questions, he 
thought the general discussion might 
be allowed to come to an end. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, LEast- 
bourne) wished to call attention to the 
training ship at Belfast, for the purpose 
of getting the inspection of that ship 
changed. In regard to the English in- 
dustrial training ships, the Home Secre- 
tary had kindly agreed to put the 
inspection under the Admiralty ; but the 
Grampian, the industrial training ship 
at Belfast, was inspected by a civilian. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Will this 
shut out anything else ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No. 

ApmrraL FIELD said, that no doubt 
good work might be done under existing 
circumstances if the ship was properly 
managed. He did not wish to reilect 
upon the Committee, who did their best ; 
but, owing to the present mischievous 
system, the best was not made of the 
ship. Over £13 per head was contri- 
buted by the Treasury for the training 
of the lads on board. The ship was 
capable of accommodating and training 
350 boys, but only 250 were allowed on 
board by the Treasury. In five years 
the ship had discharged 302 boys. The 
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raison d’étre was that the boys should 
be trained for the sea; but of the 302 
boys discharged from the ship in the 
five years, only 48 went to sea, four 
entered the Army—he presumed as 
drummer boys—and the rest were dis- 
charged to shore. Seventy-nine of the 
boys were found physically unfit for 
sea life at all; and as this must have 
been known to the authorities they 
ought not to have been kept on board, 
and subjected to a training that could 


do them no _ good, whereas __ if 
they had been sent to school on 
shore some good might have been 


done with them. What he wanted to 
impress on the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was that the ship should be inspected 
by a naval officer. The rigit hon. Gen- 
tleman would only have to apply to the 
Admiralty Court and ask fora command- 
ing officer to be sent to inspect the ship, 
and no doubt a commanding officer would 
be sent from the neighbourhood, pro- 
bably from the Coastguard ship at 
Kingstown. He also wished the right 
hon. Gentleman to stop the entry of 
these very young boys at the age of 11 
years. There were several other schools 
—the Fox School at Belfast, another at 
Blackrock—and from these might be 
drawn boys that would be fit for the 
Service. The reason he called special 
attention to this was that in the Report 
for 1893 the civilian Inspector, Sir 
Rowland Blennerhasset, made the mis- 
take of suggesting the abolition of the 
ship altogether, because it did not turn 
out sailor boys. If they were to adopt 
the suggestion it would raise a storm, 
and he would suggest that now they had 
this ship the Irish Government should 
take it under its wing and nurse it 
jealously. It was intended for the 
Mercantile Marine, no doubt, but it did 
not seem to have fulfilled its object. Out 
of the numbers discharged but a small 
percentage went to sea, and the whole 
thing was a solemn farce; they were 
getting no return for the £13 per head 
that was expended. What he wanted 
was that the Government should appoint 
a naval officer to see that the boys were 
physically fit for the work, and that they 
were properly trained, and he should not 
rest satisfied until the ship was inspected 
- by naval men. 
Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) thought the 


hon. and gallant; Admiral had a very 
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considerable case, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to look into this 
question he hoped he would, at the same 
time, look into the question of the in- 
dustrial schools at Belfast. There had 
been no increase in the certificate for in- 
dustrial schools in Belfast since 1884, 
and yet the population had more than 
doubled, the result being that there were 
many cases where room could not be 
found for the children. This was felt by 
both Protestants and Catholics alike, 
and both were agreed in their demands 
for increased accommodation. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) 


gathered from the speech of the hon. 


and gallant Admiral (Admiral Field) 
that this was a Protestant ship. Now, he 


objected to a Protestant ship unless there 
was a Catholic ship too, and, there- 
fore, he should like to know how the 
matter really stood ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the point 
referred to by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (Colonel Nolan) was not the poim 
raised by the hon. and gallant Admiral 
(Admiral Field). The ship might be a 
Protestant ship ; but the point raised by 
the hon. and gallant Admiral was not 
that it was a Protestant ship, but that it 
was inefficient, and he (Mr. Balfour) was 
afraid that it was the fact that the ship 
was improperly managed. Sir Rowland 
Blennerhasset, he thought, was perfectly 
right in calling attention to the fact, and, 
from his point of view, he (Mr. Balfour) 
could not say it was wrong to make the 
suggestion that the ship should be 
abolished as an industrial school, though 
it might become an important training ship. 
With regard to what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who spoke 
last but one (Mr. Knox), there was an 
enormous difficulty in augmenting the 
number of these industrial schools in 
Ireland. Protestants and Catholies all 
agreed in trying to force on the Govern- 
ment new industrial schools and the 
augmentation of old industrial schools, 
More than half the cost of these schools 
was borne by: the Government—by the 
British taxpayer; and as these schools 
were denominational schools of the 
strictest and most rigid type, and as the 
portion of public money spent on indus- 
trial schools in Ireland was largely in 
excess of the money spent in this country 
for the same purpose, he would impress 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the neces- 
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sity of watching this question with the 
greatest jealousy. 

Mr. MACARTNEY, without ven- 
turing to agree with his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Admiral Field), wished to say 
he thought the hon. and gallant Admiral 
had been unfair to the Committee of 
Management of the training ship. He 
rather understood from the hon. and 
gallant Admiral that the fact of the ship 
not performing its proper functions was 
in some way owing to the deficiency of 
the Committee. For the information of 
the Committee he would point out that 
the Report upon this ship said— 

“The boys on the ship are well looked after 
by Captain O’Rourke and the officers under 
him, The Committee on shore are energetic 
and vigilant, and the Secretary, Mr. O’ Dowd, is 
efficient.” 

Then the Report went on to state that 
the boys, from various circumstances, 
were not sufficiently strong of physique 
to pass for the life of a sailor in Her 
Majesty’s Service. He should heartily 
rejoice if an alteration in the system 
would have the effect of altering the 
physical constitution of these boys, and 
that those boys not fit for a sea life were 
trained for industrial pursuits in Belfast. 


Mr. J. MORLEY said that, so far as 
the question of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Admiral Field) was con- 
cerned, he had already discussed the ques- 
tion with his right hon. Friend at the Admi- 
ralty, and it appeared to him they might 
adopt the course suggested by the hon. 
and gallant Admiral. He thought there 
would be no harm in the Captain of 
a ship, or some naval officer, going periodi- 
cally to inspect the ship to ascertain 
how the training was going on, and that 
it was efficient. As to the remarks that 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman, he 
was glad to find that he had not for- 
gotten the sense of woe that fell upon 
the person who filled the office of Chief 
Secretary. A dead set was made upon 
him to certify for a large number of new 
industrial schools. The grant already 
was quite enormous compared with 
England and Scotland; it was a most 
formidable grant, and he might say that, 
in regard to the pressure brought to bear 
upon the Chief Secretary to certify for 
industrial schools, unless a very good 
case were made out it would be the duty 
of the Executive Government to watch 
with the greatest jealousy all the de- 
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mands that were made. This must be 
his answer to the hon. and learned 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Knox). As to 
the efficiency and character of the schools, 
he was not sure much could be said, 
as that was a matter that would require 
further Debate when the question was 
raised on its own merits. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he found 
in the Vote a salary of £600 was given 
to the Government draftsman. That 
they had passed away from; but he 
found here £1,400 was charged for 
journeys between London and Dublin of 
this gentleman. He could understand 
that in some Sessions that amount might 
be necessary. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is not for 
the expenses of this gentleman alone. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the Irish 
Bills this Session only numbered three ; 
and as they were very small matters—a 
Cholera Hospital Bill and a Sites Bill— 
he could not understand why £1,400 was 
charged for travelling expenses. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : Itineludes 
all the staff. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL was glad to see 
the hon. Member took an interest in Irish 
affairs ; but he must persist in desiring 
some information on this point. Here 
was an item of £1,400, and there had 
practically been only three Bills for this 
gentleman to draft, for he did not suppose 
he had anything to do with the Home 
Rule Bill, and certainly he was not under 
the Gallery in charge of it. He main- 
tained there was no necessity for this 
gentleman journeying between Dublin 
and London when he had nothing to do. 
He simply wanted an explanation of how 
the expense was incurred. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, it was not 
merely in the drafting of Bills that 
the expense was incurred, but it was for 
charges, allowances, and the travelling 
expenses of the whole of the staff between 
Dublin and London and London and 
Dublin. Undoubtedly, travelling expenses 
must be made. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, it seemed to him that if 
the hon. Member objected to the tra- 
velling expenses the best thing would be 
for him to support Home Rule, as they 
would then necessarily come to an end. 

Str T. LEA (Londonderry, S.) said, 
there was another item—‘“ D”—in re- 
gard to which he gave notice that he 
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would call attention in Committee of 
Supply to two points. One was the 
question of the increase of lunacy in 
Ireland, and the other was the appoint- 
ment of the Board of Examiners of the 
asylums in Ireland, The latter point had 
been since then raised by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) ; therefore, he should pass over 
that with simply the remark that he 
trusted the Chief Secretary, when he 
came to consider the appointment of 
these Boards in Ireland, would see that 
the Presbyterians were fairly repre- 
sented according to their population on 
the Boards as well as the Catholics, 
whom the right hon. Gentleman had 
already taken in hand. The other point 
was the question of the great increase of 
lunacy in Ireland. If he could have had 
a Tuesday or Friday he would have 
raised the question by an abstract Motion ; 
but, as he was unable to get either day 
during the Session, he must do the 
best he could in Committee of Supply. 
Since 1851 the increase of lunacy in Ireland 
was remarkable. In that yearthe number of 
lunatics was 5,074, and in 1891 14,945; 
while, if lunatics and idiots together 
were taken, the numbers were 9,980 in 
the former year and 21,188 in the latter. 
Such an increase as this, with a de- 
creasing population, might truly be called 
alarming. Since 1881 there had been a 
decrease of population of 11 per cent., 
while the increase of lunacy was no less 
than 28 per cent. The Reports of the 
Inspectors nearly all testified to the fact 
of the increase in lunacy. The Inspector 
at Killarney said his tables showed 
that— 

* With ashrinking population not only have 
the numbers in the asylum actually increased, 
but the greater number of unregistered lunatics 
and idiots at large is also much greater, a state 
of things sufficient to attract the attention and 


excite the alarm of every one interested in the 
welfare of the country.” 


So that they saw the increase was not 
confined to the workhouses and asylums. 
Then, again, wherever one turned in the 
Report, he found that the authorities 
were increasing the accommodation. Out 
of 22 asylums no fewer than 1} were 
engaged in enlarging their buildings. 
The case of the Belfast Asylum had 
been so often referred to in the House 
that he might take the Report, touching 
itas read. In the next case to which he 
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came—Carlow—it was stated, referring 
to the figures— 

“ This proves that the number of lunaticsfin 
the district is gradually increasing, and no 
diminution of persons requiring asylum care 
can be expected for many years to|come.” 


And the Inspector went on to say— 

“Of necessity the overcrowding -still con 
tinues,” ‘ 
and— 

“that rooms which are insufficient to contain 
the number of patients by day are used as 
sleeping accommodation by night for some of 
the inmates.” 

It seemed to him (Sir T. Lea) that this 
was a matter requiring attention. He 
next came :to Downpatrick, where the 
Inspector stated-—— 

“ Overcrowding is, in any asylum, the 
greatest evil which can exist, making the patients 
irritable, excitable, and discontented, and ren- 
dering their individual treatment, often essen- 
tial to cure, almost impossible. But if over- 
crowding is an evil in any asylum it is doubly 
so in one like Downpatrick, which contains s0 
large a percentage of dangerous and suicidal 
patients.” 

And again— 

“With nominal accommodation for 150 
women there are no less than 201 actually 
resident.” 

Surely in that case the accommodation 
was very bad, and the proper treatmen t 
of the inmates was impossible? A 
Enniscorthy it was said— 

“ The Governors are aware of the very great 
overcrowding in almost every part of the 
building. While there are 218 male patients 
resident, there is only day-room accommoda- 
tion for 156, and sleeping accommodation for 
181.” 

At Kilkenny— 

“The Asylum continues overcrowded, con- 
taining 35 patients over the number which it 
can properly accommodate, and necessitating 
the conversion of some of the day-room ac- 
commodation in dormitories.” 

He passed by a number of other para- 
graphs from different parts of the 
country pointing to the same conclusion 
—that the accommodation was inadequate. 
At Richmond the Governors were satis- 
fied as to the inadequacy of the accommo- 
dation, and it was there recorded that the 
high death-rate 

“is in a great degree due to an outbreak of 
pneumonia and pleurisy, which proved most 
fatal.” 

And it is added to this— 

* Tre overcrowded state of the institution, in 
Dr. Norman’s opinion, acted injuriously on the 
course of all bodily disease.” 
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At Waterford they had overcrowding 
also, although various additions to the 
buildings had been made from time to 
time. He did not think anyone would 
deny that in these circumstances the 
existing state of matters in relation to 
lunacy in Ireland and its treatment could 
be looked upon other than as bad in the 
extreme. What were the causes of this 
increase of lunacy ? The Chief Secre- 
tary, when questioned on the subject, 
referred to the Committee of 1891. But 
the Committee which reported in 1891 
did not deal with the causes, and the 
matter was one well deserving the atten- 
tion of the Government. It dealt only 
with the question of further legislation. 
It could not be said that the increase 
arose from manufacturing life, for he 
found that whilst there was one lunatic 
in every 333 of the population in Down, 
one in every 310 in Antrim, and one in 
every 284 in Dublin—those being manu- 


facturing districts—there was one in 
126 in Meath, and one in every 
149 in Carlow, one in every 149 
in Kilkenny, and one in every 159 
in Westmeath, which were agricul- 
tural counties, which showed that it 
was in agricultural Ireland they 


had the greater part of the lunacy of 
Ireland. He thought this was a fair 
proof that manufacturing life had no- 
thing to do with the increase. It could 
not be said that it was attributable in 
any way to learning. The Reports of 
the Inspectors showed that whilst there 
were 3,635 described as well-educated 
“and able to read and write,” the total 
number of lunatics was 12,133. From 
this, he supposed, it might be taken 
that the increase did not depend 
upon learning. He thought he 
should also refer the Committee to the 
defective arrangements for registra- 
tion. The Reports showed that the 
system ought to be improved ; they had 
not a full Return at present, and he hoped 
the Government would give .that matter 
their attention. Well, dealing further 
with the causes, he might inform the 
Committee that some years ago he went 
over some of these lunatic asylums in 
Treland, and he remembered once asking 
one of the Governors what he thought 
was the reason of the increase of lunacy. 
His reply was that it was due to the 
use of tea and whisky. He had care- 


fully considered the question, and that 
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was the conclusion he arrived at. The 
people used a large amount of indifferent 
tea, and they allowed it to stand for a 
long time before drinking it. His hon, 
Friend beside him (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
would deal with the case of the whisky ; 
but he hoped the Government would 
soon give them a chance of dealing with it 
through the operation of Saturday even- 
ing and Sunday Closing laws. He 
would refer them to the Report of the 
Committee alluded to by the Chief 
Secretary, from which they would see 
that Ireland had a_ proportidnately 
higher rate of lunacy in the coun- 
ties that were tabulated, taking the 
population as per 100,000. This, with 
the other facts which he had laid before 
them, showed that there was some cause 
at work which it was the duty of the 
Government to discover. He left the 
matter to the Chief Secretary, but he 
would suggest that he should appoint a 
small Commission of experts to report. 
He believed such a Commission would 
present a very valuable Report; and 
there was not a man in the House, what- 
ever his polities might be, who would 
not be glad to interest himself in apply- 
ing a remedy to a state of affairs which 
was of the deepest importance, not only 
to Ireland, but to the whole country. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present,’ 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, his hon. 
Friend had conferred a public service by 
drawing attention to this subject, which 
was one of the saddest that could be 
referred to, and demanded the attention 
of the Government. On the general 
question of the increase of lunacy in 
Ireland the Debate was most opportune. 
The figures were positively alarming. 
The Census Returns gave the total number 
of lunatics and idiots in Ireland as fol- 
lows :—In 1851, 9,908 ; in 1861, 14,908 ; 
in 1871, 16,505; in 1881, 18,418 ; and, 
in 1891, 21,188, showing a steady and 
alarming increase ever sinee 1851, and he 
thought this was the first time that 
public attention had been called to the 
matter in the House of Commons. They 
had been so busy with other questions 
that this matter, although so serious and 
alarming, had never been referred to in 
any discussion during the last Parliament 
or the present Parliament. He had read 
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a great many suggestions with regard to 
this subject. Everybody, nearly, had 
some theory in regard to it. He had 


heard it stated that the increase was | 


largely due to insufficient food in certain 
parts of Ireland; but although that 
seemed a reasonable inference to draw, it 
could not be maintained, because, on 
looking at the figures, it would be seen 
that whereas Dublin had one in 333 
and Antrim one in 310, poor counties 
like Mayo, Kerry, and Galway had one 
in 282, 270, and 269 respectively, 
while Donegal, the poorest of them all, 
had only one lunatic or idiot out of 256 
of its population. He did not think 
that in the face of these figures it would 
be possible to maintain that the increase 
in lunacy was due to insufficient food, 
because if there was insufficient food 
anywhere it was precisely in the 
Counties of Mayo, Kerry, Galway, and 
Donegal. His hon. Friend had attributed 
this increase in lunacy to tea and whisky, 
though why tea was put first he (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) did not know. He was 
not there to defend the tea-drinking that 
went on in Ireland, although he thought it 
had something to do with it ; still less was 
he inclined to defend whisky-drinking. 
He was informed by competent authori- 
ties that there were three causes for the 
increase of lunacy — namely, politics, 
whisky, and tea. Undoubtedly, medi- 
cal men of the South and West of Ire- 
land regarded politics as a contributing 
cause, for whenever an Irishman got into 
trouble in regard to rent or crime he 
turned to whisky. His hon. Friend had 
made a suggestion—namely, that a small 
Commission of experts should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject. 
Now, the Government had appointed 
many Commissions ; and though he did 
not find fault with them for so doing, 
he thought that such a Commission 
as that proposed, if appointed, would be 
more fruitful of results than the Com- 
mission started by the Government 
when they first came into Office to inquire 
into the condition of the evicted tenants. 
This was not a political question at all. 
It was entirely separated from polities, 
but was none the less interesting on that 
ground. He did not remember a dis- 


cussion on the Chief Secretary’s salary 
ever travelling on non-political grounds 
before, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would think the more kindly 
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' of the suggestion which had been thrown 
out on that account. 
| Mr. J. MORLEY: I find no fault 
with the hon. Baronet for introducing 
this subject, nor for the tone in which he 
discussed it, or the way in which he pre- 
'sented the case to the House. I agree 
| with the hon. Member who has just sat 
‘down that this is not in any sense a 
political question. Whatever Party we 
belong to we must all feel that the facts 
| disclosed in the Report of the Inspectors 
|are really alarming, but the increase of 
lunacy in Ireland at an enormously rapid 
pace was not a surprise. Anyone 
acquainted with [reland for the past four 
or five or six years must be aware that 
this increase of lunacy has been going on 
at an enormously rapid rate. Various 
theories have been advanced in explana- 
tion of the increase. Insufficieney of 
food is evidently not the explanation, as 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone has 
shown. That hon. Member has mentioned 
polities as one cause, but I would rather 
use the word “ excitement ” in connection 
with the state of the country, whether as 
to agrarian matters, politics, or crime. I 
have conversed with experts in Ireland 
during the last 12 months on this subject, 
and I find that even experts differ among 
| themselves quite as much on this subject as 
doctors differ on other maladies. One 
suggested explanation, however, has not 
been touched upon, although some 
‘authorities place it as the first operative 
cause. It is the fact that the population 
is being depleted of its strongest and most 
robust elements by emigration, this 
depletion causing an inferior stock to be 
left behind, and rendering it more liable 
to this malady than before. Certainly 
this cause cannot be left out of sight. 
There is, undoubtedly, a tendency for the 
| youngest and most robust to emigrate, 
‘and thus amongst those who remain 
behind there is a tendency to decline both 
in physical energy and mental strength. 
| However that may be, this is not a time 
| when wecan profitably discuss the matter, 
‘for, after all, this is a special ques- 


‘tion for experts. What we have 
‘to face is the fact that there 
‘is this most alarming increase. If 


i thought that the issue of a Com- 
| mission would throw any new light on 
| the subject, I should not hesitate to take 
that step, but I am not satisfied as yet 
that a Commission—which would be a 
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Commission of distinguished experts]that in the large district which this 


sitting in London and inquiriug in av 
abstract way, for the two Inspectors of 
Lunatics in Ireland, it seems to me, have 
collected together all the facts bearing on 
this phenomena — would throw much 
light on the matter. The Inspectors 
have gone very carefully into the 
statistics, and have examined the places 
where these unfortunate beings are 
treated, and I do not know what new 
elass of facts or new views it is expected 
a Commission would be the means of 
bringing out. However, I will think 
very carefully over the question, and 
consult other persons with regard to it. 
It is one of the most important social 
facts in the condition of Ireland, and is 
well worthy the attention of the Govern- 
ment. Of course, if we have in Ireland 
a population in which the proportion of 
insane persons is constantly and rapidly 
on the increase, all other questions be- 
come subordinate and secondary. I will 
not say either yes or noto the suggestion 
that a Commission should be appointed, 
but I will consult members of the Lunacy 
Roard and other persons on the subject. 
I regard this phenomena as one well 
worthy of the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and I am certain it is one of those 
phenomena which the Government of 
Ireland will undoubtedly feel itself called 
upon to deal with. I have studied this 
Report, and I find that, apart from the 
grave facts that have been discussed to- 
night, there is, in the treatment of these 
unfortunate beings in the asylums, and 
inside wards of workhouses, certainly 
vast room for improvement. I confess 
it is rather a shocking picture that is 
presented in this Report ; the only con- 
solatory thing in connection with it is 
that, as I am informed by those who are 
competent to know, the condition of 
things, unsatisfactory as it still is in the 
workhouse wards and district asylums, 
is a great improvement on that which 
existed five or ten years ago. At the 
same time, I must say that it is shocking 
to read of the scandalous state of things 
in the Belfast Asylum, for instance, and 
of the condition of affairs in the Rich- 
mond Asylum, where there is accommoda- 
tion for 1,000 persons, but where 1,500 
persons are crammed into the inadequate 
space available. The most striking of 
all the statistics in the Report are those 
given on page 43, showing as they do 
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asylum deals with the population has 
decreased by 2 per cent., whilst the total 
number of lunatics has increased at the 
rate of 36 per cent. All I can promise 
the Committee is that the question shall 
have my immediate attention, and if I 
find that any good can be gained by 
issuing a Commission, and I am satisfied 
that the proper medical gentlemen will 
be willing to serve on it, I will certainly 
carry out the suggestion. The matter, 
however, requires consideration. — 

Mr. JACKSON : I think the Com- 
mittee will have heard with satisfaction 
the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. There are two questions to 
be considered. One is the enormous 
increase in lunacy and its causes, and the 
other is the question which the Report of 
the Inspectors refers to almost on every 
page—namely, the want of accommoda- 
tion at present existing, and the constant 
overcrowding of both the Asylum and 
Workhouse Boards dealing with pauper 
lunatics. The right hon. Gentleman has 
referred especially to the Richmond case, 
and I hope we may conclude from his 
sympathetic utterances that everything 
he can do to induce those who are 
responsible to make the additional pro- 
vision necessary for dealing with lunatics, 
not only at Richmond but in Ireland 
generally, willbedone. The inadequacy 
of the accommodation is certainly not 
confined to Richmond, nor is Richmond 
an extreme case. In the case of Rich- 
mond, I think it is shown clearly that 
the overcrowding results in a very serious 
depreciation of the health of those who 
live in the asylum. The figures given 
by the Inspectors of Luuacy, who I am 
sure are not only competent men, but are 
most anxious to do everything they can 
to discharge their duties. show that in 
Richmond, which is extremely over- 
crowded, there has been a very high death 
rate as compared with the ordinary and 
normal death rate. I do not quite under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman's refer- 
ence to Belfast. A question was asked 
to-day which seemed to indicate that, in 
the opinion of the hon. Member who 
asked it, Belfast Workhouse was in a 
very unsatisfactory state. I do not, 
however, find that such a statement is 
made in the Inspector’s Report—indeed, 
the Inspector speaks rather highly of 
Belfast Workhouse. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : I spoke of Belfast 
Asylum. 

Mr. JACKSON: The right hon. 
Gentleman will remember that there is a 
proposal to build a separate Asylum for 
Belfast, and this will, no doubt, reduce 
the pressure as regards the Asylum. I 
have referred to the Belfast Workhouse, 
because I remember that about two years 
ago a question was raised about it which 
seemed to indicate that the lunatics were 
not properly attended to. I notice that 
the Inspectors in the present Report 
speak in very satisfactory terms of the 
improvement that has been made, al- 
though, speaking generally of the work- 
houses, they say it is quite impossible to 
give that attention and care to pauper 
lunatics under the existing arrangement 
and the existing law which the case 
demands. Lunatics get neither the 
attendance of experts nor the care 
which their mental condition requires 
in workhouses. The increase which 
has taken place in lunacy in Ireland 
is certainly very alarming, and is cer- 
tainly not confined to one district. 
The right hon. Gentleman, I thought, 
rather hesitated to use the word “ alarm- 
ing,” but I would point out that iu the 
Report dealing with the Enniscorthy 
District Asylum, the Inspectors say that 
what is occurring in Wexford is happen- 
ing in every part of Ireland—na:nely, 
that while the general population is 
rapidly shrinking, the number of the 
insane is increasing, and that the propor- 
tion of the luuatics and idiots is now 604 
per 100,000 of the population—a very ex- 
cessive and alarming number. I am 
sure everybody will admit that it is 
necessary to increase the accommodation 
for dealing with the cases that have 
already risen, With regard to the causes 
of the increase, it may be desirable that 
some inquiry should take place. I am 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman is 
alive to the importance of the question, 
and will try to do whatever is necessary 
to be done. 

Mr. HAYES FISHER (Fulham) 
remarked that whilst a most sympathetic 
speech had been delivered by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. Morley) 
many Members would not be altogether 
satisfied with the sceptical attitude he 
had adopted as to the value of any Com- 
mission that might be appointed. He 
believed a Commission would be of the 
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greatest value in enabling the Inspectors 
in Ireland to test their own statistics as 
to the cause and the cure of the increase 
of lunacy by comparison with those of 
England and Seotland. The right hon. 
Gentleman had repeated the theory that 
the increase of lunacy in Ireland was due 
to the depletion of the best stock in the 
agricultural counties. That theory might 
be tested at once by a Royal Commis- 
sion, because, to a certain extent, the same 
forces were operating in England. The 
other theories that were put forward to 
account for the increase in lunacy might 
also be tested, and a great amount of in- 
formation might be collected from Eng- 
land and Scotland on the question of 
eure. Indeed, he thought there was 
everything to gain by such a Commission, 
and nothing to lose. He would suggest 
that the Commission should comprise, 
besides the experts, one or two others 
who would take a practical common-sense 
view of the subject, and who might 
decide between the experts when they 
differed in their views. He hoped the 
request for the appointment of a Com- 
mission would be supported by some 
Members who represented the majority 
of the people of Ireland, and that all 
sections of the Committee might on one 
oceasion act together in trying to solve 
one of the most difficult and intricate 
problems that any body of Ministers 
could have to solve. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not think I 
shall be going too far if I now ask the 
Committee to give us this Vote. 

Mr. T.W. RUSSELL said, that before 
the Vote was taken he wished to refer to 
one question. The other day he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he was 
prepared to re-enact Clause 13 of the 
Land Purchase Act for the purpose of 
allowing tenants who had been evicted 
to purchase their holdings under that 
Act? The right hon. Gentleman, in his 
reply, expressed some doubt whether the 
proposal would be received with favour 
on the other side. He (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) had to-night received an official 
letter from the Evicted Tenants’ Asso- 
ciation of Cork, copies of which had been 
sent to the hon. Member for Longford 
(Mr. J. M‘Carthy), the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. J. E. Redmond), and the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. J. Morley). All he 


need say was that the letter asked him 
to do his best to get the 13th section of 
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the Land Purchase Act re-enacted, and 
that it was signed by Mr. P. T. Murphy, 
Hon. Secretary of the Association. He 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) was responsible for 
the introduction of the clause into the 
Act: a great many cases had been settled 
under it, and his right hon, Friend the 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Jackson) stated, 
after the clause had run out, that if any 
desire for its re-enactment were ex pressed 
by Members below the Gangway he 
would have no objection to re-enacting 
it. In face of the request now made, he 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) hoped that the Chief 
Secretary would again pass the clause. 
Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8S.) 
hoped the Chief Secretary would under- 
stand that his hon. Friend who had just 
sat down was only speaking for himself, 
and would not suppose that a measure 
such as that suggested would pass through 
the House without considerable opposi- 
tion. On the question of lunacy, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
theory respecting emigration, he should 
like to point out that the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners in their Report observed that the 
increase of lunacy was not confined to Ire- 
land, but had taken place in America 
and the Colonies and all over the 
civilised world. Lunacy had, therefore, 
increased in those countries to which a 
large number of the Irish population 
were emigrating, and, consequently, the 
theory did not appear to stand on very 
substantial ground. The largest figures 
given in the Report respecting the 
causes of lunacy were those with regard 
to hereditary influence—namely, 663 ; the 
next largest relating to intemperance— 
namely, 260. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to take the opinion of 
those responsible for the administration 
of the Acts as to whether, in their belief, 
the causes which led to these results 
were sufficiently well known to the 
peasant population of Ireland. He knew 
that in the district in which he lived 
almost every case of insanity might be 
traced to the intermarriage between 
families in which there was a distinct 
hereditary taint of insanity ; and he was 
confident that if the danger of such 
marriages were laid clearly before parties 
about to engage in them by persons of 
influence—whether it be the clergyman 
or the medical adviser—they would soon 
see a considerable abatement in the 
increase of lunavy. He wished to know 
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whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary could suggest any means 
for preventing the spread of this here- 
ditary disease ¢ 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER wished to 
say a few words in regard to the Belfast 
Asylum, with which he was acquainted 
from top to bottom. He also knew the 
Richmond Asylum, and he would suggest 
to the Chief Secretary that if he made 
no change in regard to these institutions, 
he ought, at any rate, to turn his atten- 
tion to the question of lunatics in work- 
houses, for in those establishments a 
very large number of persons were de- 
tained who ought not to be there at all. 
The condition of things at the Richmond 
and Belfast Asylums was almost in- 
tolerable in consequence of the state of 
overcrowding. He had had opportuni- 
ties of comparing those asylums with 
kindred institutions in England and in 
Scotland. He did not think the authori- 
ties of the asylums were to blame ; the 
aspersions which had been cast upon the 
management of these institutions had 
since been withdrawn, but the real fault 
was that there were no workhouse 
asylums. He hoped the right hon, 
Gentleman would endeavour to secure 
the exclusion from the workhouses of 
those who ought not to be detained in 
them. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that as Chairman of a worklouse he was 
able to endorse the remarks of the last 
speaker. He rose, however, to deal with 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, that the 13th clause of 
the Land Purchase Act should be re- 
enacted. He did not think that would 
sufficiently meet the case of the evicted 
tenants: it would, in fact, do more harm 
than good. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I 
desire to ask the Chief Secretary a 
question as to the Veterinary Depart- 
ment. Everybody must have learned 
with great satisfaction that pleuro- 
pneumonia had been stamped out in Ire- 
land. Wuring theshort time I was at the 
Irish Office it was my duty to deal with 
this question under difficult cireum- 
stances, and it did se at that time 
almost impossible, with the measures it 
was in our power to take, to hope for 
such satisfactory results in so short a 
time. I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying I think it reflects the 
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greatest credit on the officials in Ireland, 
and everyone will bear testimony to the 
efficient manner in which they have dis- 
charged their duties at the time. I have 
referred to grave complaints which were 
made about the condition of the Dublin 
dairies, and it was alleged that the dirty 
and filthy state of some of them had, to 
a large extent, led to increased diffi- 
culties in dealing with pleuro- 
pneumonia. I will not say it tended 
to spread disease, because if we are 
to rely upon scientific experts disease 
can only be conveyed by actual contact. 
I should, however, be glad to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman whether there 
has been any improvement in the con- 
dition of these dairies, for this constitutes 
a question seriously affecting the general 
health of the population of Dublin ? I 
hope the subject has not been lost sight 
of by the authorities. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that in regard to 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, that the 13th clause of the 
Land Purchase Act should be re-enacted, 
the hon. Gentleman had correctly de- 
scribed himself as the medium through 
which the clause came to be inserted. 
Unfortunately, the operation of the 
clause had been very limited. Only a 
few settlements had been effected under 
it. When the late Government was in 
Office he and his friends more than once 
asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Leeds to consent to 
renew the clause, but he over and over 
again refused, the formula of his 
reply being that if he could re- 
ceive satisfactory evidence that a 
substantial number of landlords and 
tenants desired to avail themselves 
of it he would be willing to renew it. 
He supposed that such evidence had 
never been received, because up to the 
date of his leaving Office the right hon. 
Gentleman never made any overtures 
to them. 7 

Mr. JACKSON : 
ever supplied to me. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman preserved complete silence on 
the subject, and left them entirely in the 
dark. Personally, he admitted that the 
clause might do a certain amount of 
good, but he feared also that it might do 
not a little harm if the landlords, upon 
the renewal of it, represented to the 
tenants that there was no hope for them 
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of further relief, and that they had better 
at once take advantage of its provisions. 
The Chief Secretary had given them an 
assurance that next Session he would 
legislate on the general lines of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Evicted Tenants. He himself regarded 
such legislation as indispensable. While 
he would be glad to co-operate with 
anyone in Ireland in attempts to secure 
voluntary arrangements between land- 
lords and tenants, and would in conse- 
quence support the request of the hon, 
Member for the re-enactment of the clause, 
he wished it to be understood that the 
Irish Members would not regard that 
renewal as a satisfactory substitute for 
the legislation promised by the Chief 
Secretary. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I concur with 
the right hon, Gentleman opposite in 
his congratulations to the officials of the 
Veterinary Department on the success of 
their efforts to stamp out pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and I should like, further, to do 
the right hon. Gentleman the justice of 
saying that he himself took an active 
part in stimulating the Department in 
that matter. I cannot say what has been 
done in regard to the dairies, for I be- 
lieve the officials have mainly concen- 
trated their efforts on the task of stamping 
out pleuro-pneumonia ; but I will make 
inquiry into the matter, and I can 
promise tliat every care shall be taken to 
secure improved sanitation. In regard 
to the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), I 
think the hon. Member for North Kerry 
has taken upa posiiion which is perfectly 
reasonable. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone asked me the other day if I 
would be willing to re-enact the 13th 
section of the Land Act of 1891. My 
answer was that before I could give any 
pledge I must first receive an assurance 
from hon. Members opposite that they 
would treat such a measure as non-con- 
tentious. If I had such an assurance | 
should be prepared to bring in such @ 
Bill. That answer of mine was given 
entirely in the spirit indicated by the 
hon. Member for North Kerry, and I 
should not for a moment seek to sub- 
stitute such a Bill for that more com- 
plete and more deep-reaching measure 
which I believe anybody responsible for 
the administration of Ireland would feel 


bound to introduce. 
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Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
said, that with regard to the question of 
pleuro-pneumonia, he desired to point out 
that Ireland was absolutely free from all 
sorts of cattle disease—it had, in fact, the 
cleanest bill of health of any country in 
Europe. He would suggest that the 
officials who had so admirably performed 
their duties and thus produced this good 

esult ought to be placed on exactly the 

same footing as regards pensions as was 
held by the officials in the English De- 
partment that bad to deal with these 
matters. He was, he might add, very 
glad to hear the Chief Secretary’s state- 
ment on the subject of the evicted 
tenants. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W ) 
complained that in the Printing and 
Binding Departments in Dublin the work 
was done solely by unskilled labour— 
mainly that of boys—at low rate of wages, 
and in direct antagonism to the principles 
laid down by the Resolution of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sorry 
I was not here when an interesting dis- 
cussion was raised upon a clause of a 
temporary character of the Land Act of 
1891. I understand the point is, whe- 
ther or not that clause shall be renewed 
—as it has hitherto been from year to 
year ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: It was a 
clause which lasted for a certain period. 
It has expired, and will now have to be 
re-enacted, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I thought 
it had been renewed. I understand the 
proposal of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone is that it shall be renewed, and 
that that proposal has been to a certain 
extent eudorsed by the hon. Member for 
North Kerry, while the Chief Secretary 
has indicated his willingness to act upon 
the suggestion. But the right hon. 
Gentleman has also intimated that he 
will not consider such action as relieving 
him of the pledges he has recently given 
to deal in a more satisfactory manner 
with the evicted tenants. Ido not wish 
now to pronounce any final opinion on 
this subject. I entirely agree with my 
hon. Frieud it would be eminently worth 
while to re-enact the clause if there were 
the slightest chance of its being taken 
advantage of, but I want to put this 
point to him. We all know that the 
clause has not been taken advantage of, 
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and that while landlords have been will- 
ing to come under it their tenants have 
refused to do so. Why did they so re- 
fuse? Simply because extravagant 
hopes were held out, partly by the Goe 
vernment in England who are supported 
by those leaders, that terms incompar- 
ably more favourable than those offered 
under the clause would in the long run 
be given. Does my hon. Friend think 
that with the Chief Secretary announcing 
in the very speech in which he con- 
sents to the renewal of the clause that he 
means to bring in another Bill differing 
in its principle and offering better terms 
to the tenants carrying out far more 
completely the objects which gentlemen 
below the Gangway have never concealed 
that they have in view—does he think 
that the re-enactment of the clause under 
such circumstances could have any good 
effect? If he does, I think his hope will 
prove illusory. If the Government were 
prepared to accept the re-enactment of 
the clause as a final solution of the ques- 
tion, then the proposal of my hon. Friend 
would lead to great and practical results. 
Until I have had an opportunity of 
| further considering this question, I should 
not like to arrive at any final conclusion. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he had 
received a letter from the Evicted 
Tenants’ Association in Cork, requesting 
that this should be done. It was clear 
that some of the evicted tenants desired 
the re-enactment of the clause, and that 
they were a little sceptical about getting 
anything in advance of it. The re-enact- 
ment of the clause, too, would be a 
strong defence against extravagant 
claims, and would give an opening to 
| those who desired a reasonable settle- 
| ment. 
| Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
| Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
‘had delivered a very surprising speech. 
| He seemed to have forgotten the nature 
of his own clause. He thought it had 
been renewed from time to time, and that 
| it was only a question of including it in 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. 
'The clause, the Committee would 
‘remember, was inserted in the Bill 
| which passed in August, 1891, and under 
‘it all agreements were to be concluded 
| before February, 1892. They told himat 
‘the time that in the condition in which 
| Ireland then was they did not think that 
;any considerable number of agreements 


} 




















could be come to, but that if a longer 
period were allowed much might 
be accomplished. As a matter of 
fact, when the clause ceased to have 
force a number of negotiations were in 
progress which had to be broken off. 
He was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
had no desire to continue to keep alive 
the embers of discontent and disorder in 
any part of Ireland. He realised that 
the simple re-enactment of the clause 
could not settle the question, but if there 
were landlords and evicted tenants who 
were anxious to come to agreement, and 
if this clause would help them to do so, 
surely the right hon. Gentleman would 
not stand in the way of its renewal. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member has made a direct appeal to me. 
In the spirit of that appeal I heartily 
concur. My difficulty is one rather of 
fact—it is as to the historical interpre- 
tation of what occurredywhen the clause 
was inserted in the Bill. He says that 
he and his friends urged upon the 
Government of that day that six months 
was too short a period. But my opinion 
is that tenants who really wished to 
arrive at agreements found it quite pos- 
sible to do so in the six months covered 
by the clause. That was proved by the 
action of many of the tenantry on the 
Ponsonby estate, a certain number of 
whom did come to an agreement within 
the half-year, and the reason why more 
advantage was not taken of the clause 
was that the tenants were encouraged by 
their leaders to hope that in time they 
would get incomparably better terms. 
If similar hopes are to be encouraged 
now, and are to exist in undiminished 
strength and vigour, of what use will it 
be to undergo the labour of again enact- 
ing this lapsed clause? As I said before, 
I should be sorry on the spur of the 
moment to express any final personal 
judgment, but so long as these men are 
to have dangled before them illusory 
hopes of a probably impossible settle- 
ment, so long the sober, moderate, and I 
think, in itself, not ineffectual proposal 
we made in 1891 will be prevented from 
producing its proper result. It is absurd 
toask for a remedy, and, at the same 
time, renew the hopes and efforts which 
have in the past prevented that remedy 
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effecting its object. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : In regard to the | 
complaint made by the hon. Member for | 
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West Limerick, I may remind him that 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury went at length into this 
subject the other night, and I can add 
nothing to what be said. I do not think 
any advantage will accrue further from 
discussing the question of the evicted 
tenants on this occasion. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. £941, to complete the sum for 
Charitable Donations and Bequests Office, 
Ireland. 


4. £78,497, to complete the sum for 
Local Government Board, Ireland. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL called attention 
to the accommodation of pauper lunaties 
in Irish workhouses. In the first place, 
he did not know of any law by which 
these poor people were confined in work- 
houses. He therefore asked the Chief 
Secretary under what authority these 
lunatics, who were usually harmless, 
were confined there ; and whether, if the 
overcrowding of the regular lunatic 
asylums involved the packing of the 
workhouses with these poor people, that 
fact did not increase the responsibility of 
the Government to take steps to find 
room for them? He thought it was 
a great hardship upon the respectable 
poor that they should be brought into 
contact daily with insane people. He 
thought there ought to be room found in 
the proper lunaticasylums for the lunatics 
of Ireland. He also desired to draw 
attention to the enormous expenditure 
attendant upon Poor Law relief in Ire- 
land. The actual amount expended upon 
the relief of the poor was £572,000, but 
the amount expended upon the salaries 
of officials was altogether disproportionate 
to that sum, for it came to close upon 
£1,000,000. The ratepayers did not 
grudge the money spent on the relief of 
the poor, but they did grudge the money 
that went in salaries for officers, a great 
many of which were not needed at all. 
There were too many workhouses in Ire- 
land, and there was no reason why they 
should not be amalgamated. This was a 
burning question in the North of [reland, 
and he hoped the Chief Secretary would 
give his attention to it. We were 
threatened with an invasion of cholera. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman think that 
in the rural districts and small towns of 
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Ireland there were any proper precautions 
taken against it? The sanitary con- 
dition of the small towns in all parts of 
the country was of the most wretched 
character. In Castleisland, a town in Kerry, 
which he had recently visited, cholera 
would find a happy hunting-ground. The 
state of some of the dwellings and the 
sanitary conditions were perfectly 
horrible. Castleisland mainly consisted 
of a very long and tolerably wide street, 
in which there were 52 publie-houses for 
1,500 people. If whisky had anything 
to do with lunacy they ought to be all 
lunatics in Castleisland. Behind the 
main street there was an enormous mass 
of the foulest rookeries he had seen any- 
where. He was shocked and appalled by 
the sight. There were no sanitary 
arrangements ; the houses were without 
doors and windows; and huge piles of 
filth and pools of stagnant water were 
all around. Between 300 and 400 people 
lived in these houses in the most terrible 
condition. He thought that, in the first 
place, the Local Gévernment Board was 
to blame for that state of things. The 
Local Government Board had undoubtedly 
the power to compel the landlord to do 
his duty. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath) : 
Will the hon. Gentleman say who is the 
landlord of Castleisland ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I do not 
know who he is; but whoever he is, 
Castleisland is a disgrace to him. I 
mean the landlord of the houses, and not 
the landlord of the soil. 

Mr. SEXTON: He is a Member of 
the House of Lords. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he hoped 
the landlord would read what he had said 
about thetown. The Local Government 
Board were undoubtedly to blame for the 
condition of these dwellings, inasmuch as 
they had the power to compel the land- 
lords to put the dwellings into better 
condition and to condemn insanitary 
buildings. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): It shows the want of Home 
Rule. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, it did not 
show the want of Home Rule, but it 
showed the want of Local Government. 
Even if there were no fear of cholera, 
the Local Government Board ought to 
compel the landlords of towns and 
villages to see that the houses were 
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present. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone in what he had said on the sub- 
ject of lunatic asylums in Ireland. He 
believed that something was urgently 
needed to improve the condition of 
pauper lunatics in workhouses. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone had not, 
however, touched the greatest difficulty 
in the way of such a reform. It should 
be remembered that pauper lunatics in 
workhouses were supported out of the 
poor rate, while the pauper lunatics in 
lunatic asylums were supported out of 
the cess. The cess was paid only by the 
occupier, while the poor rate was paid 
half by the owner, and half by the 
occupier; and there was, therefoye, an 
unwillingness amongst the authorities of 
the workhouses to transfer pauper lunatics 
to the lunatic asylums and thereby make 
them chargeable entirely on the occupiers 
—for that would be throwing a grievous 
burden upon the occupiers. He thought 
that if the incidence of the rate for the 
maintenance of pauper lunatics in lunatic 
asylums was so arranged that the owner 
paid half and the oceupier paid half, 
there would be no difficulty in carrying 
the necessary increases of county lunatie 
asylums ; and he hoped the Government 
would give their attention to the matter. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 
desired to call attention to the arrangements 
made by the Local Government Board 
in Belfast with respect to precautions 
against the cholera epidemic. It was 
perfectly clear, he thought, that the 
arrangements which existed in ports in 
communication with foreign countries 
were not adequate. In regard to Belfast, 
he said the Sanitary Authority had no 
jurisdiction at all over cases of infectious 
disease outside the limits of the Corpora- 
tion boundaries. The Guardians of 
Belfast had a large area over which 
they had jurisdiction, and for some 
reason the Local Government Board had 
thought fit to nominate the Belfast Board 
of Guardians as the Sanitary Authority 
in cholera cases alone for the whole of 
the district from Larne to Castlefergus, 
covering the entire coast line of Belfast 
Lough ; and for the whole of that dis- 
trict—except for a small portion—the 
Belfast Board of Guardians had abso- 
lutely no executive authority whatever. 
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The last serious epidemic that was in- 
troduced into Belfast—an epidemic of 
small-pox—was introduced from a ship 
outside the jurisdiction of the Belfast 
Sanitary Authority, and there was 
practically absolutely no power in the 
Board of Guardians to enforce the per- 
formance of their orders on the Town 
Commissioners of the considerable num- 
ber of towns included in the area to 
which he had referred. He hoped the 
Chief Secretary would take the matter 
into consideration, and try to devise some 
means by which the Boards of Guardians 
would have effective sanitary jurisdiction 
over the district. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that on the 
subject of pauper lunatics he desired to 
say, on behalf of the Boards of Guardians 
and officials of workhouses, that they 
were placed in some difficulty in the 
matter of giving pauper accommodation 
to lunaties and idiots, inasmuch as the 
workhouses were not originally designed 
for the accommodation of lunatics. The 
Guardians had first to provide the neces- 
sary wards for the accommodation of the 
ordinary inmates, and then fit up as best 
they could accommodation for the 
lunatics. He noticed that in the Report 
of the Commission on Lunacy this 
year there was a complaint that 
no Return was made by the 
authorities of workhouses in Ireland as to 
the admissions, discharges, and deaths of 
insane paupers. It seemed to him that 
that was a very legitimate complaint, and 
that the attention of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Ireland ought to be directed 
to it. With regard to the amalgamation 
of workhouses—a subject in which he 
had taken a great deal of interest—he 
desired to say that in 1879 a Commission 
composed entirely of officials was 
appointed to inquire into the matter and 
report to Parliament. The Commission 
took the views of the Boards of 
Guardians on the subject, and it was 
clear that if the amalgamation of Unions 
had not proceeded as rapidly as it had 
been hoped, it was not the fault of the 
Local Government Board, but was due 
to the fact that in the great majority of 
Unions there was a strong feeling, 
especially among the elected Guardians, 
against any scheme of amalgamation. In 
that year 104 Unions declined to recom- 
mend a scheme of amalgamation, and of 
11 Unions which agreed to amalgamate 
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five afterwards rescinded their resolution. 
The Commission entered on the inquiry 
evidently with a determination against 
the policy of amalgamation, and they 
certainly reported strongly against it, 
Nevertheless, the Report of the Local 
Government Board showed that where 
they had been enabled to carry out 
amalgamation in two or three cases, it 
had worked very satisfactorily. The 
Commission based their objection to the 
policy of amalgamation on the assump- 
tion that those who advocated it appeared 
to have been led astray by the figures 
given them with regard to the gross 
accommodation which could be afforded 
by workhouses in Ireland. It appeared 
that the accommodation of workhouses 
in Ireland was based upon the cubic con- 
tents of all the rooms, and not simply 
upon the cubic contents of the rooms 
used as sleeping rooms. The Commis- 
sioners, therefore, had no difficulty in 
showing in their Report that the estimated 
accommodation in the workhouses was 
double the real accommodation. If, 
therefore, there was to be any further 
movement in the way of accommodation, 
he thought there should first be a re- 
measurement of the workhouses. If that 
was not done, there would exist amongst 
those who had not given careful attention 
to the question, the opinion that Ireland 
had a surplus of workhouses ; that there 
was a great deal of unnecessary expense 
thrown upon the ratepayers, and that 
enormous benefit would accrue in the way 
of relieving the rates if further amalga- 
mation could be carried out. Withregard 
to the question of sanitation in Ireland, no 
one would den} that the condition of 
many Irish villages was very deplorable. 
His hon. Friend had blamed the Local 
Government Board for their inertia. 
But the Local Government Board was 
not the only Body responsible. The 
primary Body which was to blame was 
the Board of Guardians in each locality, 
who were the people on the spot, who 
were brought into daily contact with 
these insanitary conditions of life, and it 
was upon their shoulders he was inclined 
to throw a greater weight of complaint 
than on those of the Local Government 
Board. ‘There had recently been pre- 
sented to the House an _ interesting 
Report on the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers in the South and West of 
Ireland. Before quoting a passage from 
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this Report he might say generally that 
the administration of the Sanitary Laws 
in Ireland in the rural districts was 
almost absolutely a dead letter, for the 
reason that the Sanitary Inspectors were 
afraid of incurring the hostility of the 
Boards of Guardians, or of particular 
Guardians or ratepayers, by drawing 
attention to the numerous instances which 
were to be found, especially in some 
localities, of the absolute defiance of all 
laws of sanitation. Mr. Roger UC. 
Richards, an Assistant Commissioner who 
had been appointed to report upon the 
condition of the agricultural labourer in 
certain districts in the Counties of 
Cavan, Dublin, Galway, and Tipperary, 
in his Report had the following para- 
graph :— 


“In English districts fear of giving offence 
to property-owning Guardians often deters sani- 
tary officers from fearlessly doing their duty. 
In [reland, notwithstanding a greater degree of 
independence, a sanitary officer may still be 
subjected to many annoyances if he is incon- 
veniently jealous. Every Guardian has the 
right of giving tickets, which entitle the 
holder, on presentation, to the immediate 
services of the medical officer. Guardians who 
consider their officer has been unduly active or 
persistent in condemning their property will 
sometimes retaliate by a too liberal distribution 
of these tickets. An amusing illustration of 
this was brought to my notice. In one Union 
some of the Guardians, feeling aggrieved by the 
action of their medical officer, showered these 
medical relief tickets very profusely, with the 
result that the doctor was summoned at all 
hours of the day and night to attend most trivial 
cases. Understanding the origin of these 
numerous calls, the doctor hit upon a method of 
relief. Wherever he found that he had been 
sent for unreasonably, he treated the case as 
most grave, and insisted that the parish priest 
should be sent for. The result was, that the 
priest was kept on the run as much as the 
doctor. The priest took the earliest opportunity 
of remonstrating with the doctor on the 
absurdity of his being called to administer the 
last ordinances to persons not at all in extremis ; 
whereupon the doctor remarked, ‘1 thought if 
there was an urgent necessity for my prompt 
attendance, there was equally such for yours.’ 
The shower of relief cards was stopped. The 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians often pre- 
sides at the Petty Sessions where enforcing 
orders have to be granted, and is probably a 
property owner, and also a patient of the 
doctor who condemns,” 


That was a statement of a person not 
prejudiced on either side of the question 
in Ireland ; and he (Mr. Macartney) was 
bound to say that, while he thought the 
Local Government Board did not put in 
force all the powers with which it was 
armed by Parliament to insist upon a 


Mr. Macartney 


{COMMONS} 
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proper administration of the Sanitary 
Laws, still he could not relieve the Local 
Sanitary Authorities from the share of 
blame, which he thought ought to be 
attributed to their inactivity. It was the 
most difficult thing in the world, espe- 
cially in Ireland, to persuade the ordinary 
peasant that he was endangering his 
own health or that of anyone else by his 
inactivity in removing the causes of in- 
sanitary conditions. He quite agreed 
there was room for additional activity on 
the part of the Local Government Board 
in arousing the attention of the Boards 
of Guardians, especially in these dis- 
tricts which had been reported upon in 
the South and West of Ireland, where 
certainly the sanitary conditions of the 
houses appeared to be deplorable. He 
must, at the same time, point out that the 
Commissioners had attributed the insani- 
tary condition of these houses as much 
to the inattention of the occupiers as to 
the inattention of the owners of the 
houses. If there were any means by 
which it was possible to arouse this por- 
tion of the population of Ireland to a 
livelier sense of the dangers of living in 
such insanitary and unwholesome con- 
ditions, he should be delighted, whether 
it was brought about by the Local Go- 
vernment Board or by the greater ac- 
tivity of the Local Sanitary Authorities. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, two or three 
points had been raised in the course of 
this discussion which he would now pro- 
ceed to deal with. So far as the insane 
poor were concerned, he thought he stated 
in the earlier discussion his own sense 
of the extent to which he was shocked 
by the Report on this subject. At the 
same time, the hon. Member who had last 
spoken had overlooked what the hon. 
and learned Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Knox) had pointed out—namely, that 
the transfer of these poor people from 
the lunatic wards of the workhouses to 
the district asylums meant a difference 
in the incidence of the cost of mainte- 
nance. The Report of the Committee of 
1890 dealt with this subject very fully. 
It was only fair to the Irish Government 
to say that at this moment they 
were making proposals to the Treasury 
for the purpose of making the enlarge- 
ment of the accommodation of the dis- 
trict asylums an easier task than it now 
was. At present the loans which had 
been advanced were payable in 20 years, 
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and it was hoped that if the Governors 
of these institutions responded to the 
pressure put upon them to improve the 
accommodation and give more room and 
better treatment and comfort to these 
unfortunate beings, that then the burdens 
should be spread over a greater number 
of years. He hoped that the Treasury 
would give a favourable consideration 
to proposals which the Irish Government 
had made to them at the suggestion of 
the Board of Control in Ireland. He 
would just make one remark upon the 
subject of district asylums. He at one 
time had some special interest in this 
particular subject, and he knew it was 
the opinion of many experts on this 
dreadful disease of lunacy that this 
aggregation of large bodies of insane in 
one room and in one exercising yard, and 
so forth, was, on the whole, an extremely 
doubtful course. Some of the best ex- 
perts were of opinion that the Scotch 
were wiser in resorting in a very con- 
siderable degree to boarding out. Of 
course, that was a matter which, if a 
Commission were appointed, would 
probably be reported upon. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone pointed out 
the disparity between the amount ex- 
pended in relief and the amount ex- 
pended in salaries. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I made a 
slight mistake. I find the total poor 
relief expenditure was £872,000, and the 
total expenditure of the Guardians alto- 
gether was £1,400,000. I was quite 
wrong in saying that was due to salaries. 
It is only part of that, and I apologise 
for the mistake I have made. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Then that argu- 
ment disappears. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: This ex- 
penditure, of course, is not so large, but 
there is a great disparity between the 
expenditure on poor relief, strictly 
speaking, and salaries ; and my argument 
was that these salaries might be saved 
to a large extent by the amalgamation of 
the workhouses. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There is only 
£141,000 for salaries against £872,000 
for relief. That is very much the same 
proportion as obtains in England, where 
the total is £8,600,000 ; and £1,500,000 
of that is expended in salaries against 
£7,000,000 expended in relief. The 
proportion, therefore, between England 
and Ireland is practically the same. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Ireland is a 
much poorer country. 

Mr. J. MORLEY replied that the 
povertyof the country did not affect the hon. 
Member's complaint against the Local 
Government Board, that an extraordinary 
amount went in salaries compared with 
the amount expended in the relief of the 
poor. As to the amalgamation of work- 
houses, there, again, they must proceed 
with caution. If they adopted a policy 
of amalgamation and went in rashly for 
a general amalgamation, they would land 
themselves in great difficulty, and the 
same argument, with a difference that he 
had used about enlarged lunatic asylums, 
was also applicable to the great work- 
houses. He was not at all satisfied that 
monster workhouses were a good thing. 
Amalgamation might lead to a lowering 
of the rates, but that was not the only 
thing they had to consider, and it was a 
matter in which they should move very 
cautiously. He was glad to note the 
healthy tone of the hon. Member's (Mr. 
Macartney’s) observations, and his re- 
marks on the responsibility of the Local 
Authorities, who, he had stated, should 
do their duty. The hon. Member had 
said that the whole responsibility in this 
matter should not be thrown on the Local 
Government Board. In Ireland they 
had got too much of Central Authority, 
and that authority a weak one, and every 
well-wisher of self-reliance would like 
to throw upon the Local Authorities the 
burden of looking after their own affairs. 
As to the re-measurement of workhouses, 
he could not deal with that question off- 
hand, but he would inquire into it. As 
to the orders issued with respect to 
cholera, a question which had been raised 
especially by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast, he was informed both by the 
Local Authorities in Ireland and by the 
Local Government Board in this country 
that in Treland they were keeping step 
by step with the English Local Govern- 
ment Board. He believed there was not 
a single precaution the English Board 
had taken which the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board was not equally taking and 
pressing upon the Local Authorities. 
He had with him an exact account of all 
the measures taken by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland, and he believed 
they were doing all they could to stir up 
the Local Sanitary Authorities to take 
the precautions which it would be wise 
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think that the Local Government Board poor cabins which were the only places 
had made a mistake in selecting the | in many districts of the country where 


Local Authorities. 


what were the considerations which 


prompted that choice, but it would seem, | 


at first sight, as if the Corporation were 
the more proper authority. He would 
inquire what the reasons were, and the 


He could not say | they could be boarded out, and until the 


condition of the Irish peasant was raised 
to something like the level of the Low- 
land Scotch peasant, he did not think 


_ boarding out could be practised with any 


hon. Member might rest assured that | 


they should press upon the authorities— 
whether Boards 
bodies—the necessity of not neglecting 
any portion of their duty. 


Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) pointed 


of Guardians or other | 


out that in Belfast the Local Authority | 


had no means of preventing communica- 
tion between vessels lying in Belfast 
Lough and small ports like Carrickfergus 
on the shores of the Lough. He would 
be glad if the right hon. Gentleman 
could give his attention to this matter, 
and insure that effectual means would be 
taken to prevent the introduction of 
cholera into Ireland in this way. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he would in- 
quire what was done at Hull and Liver- 
pool by the Sanitary Authorities, and 
he would see that the same precautions 
were adopted at Belfast. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR remarked that 
it was agreed on all hands that the 
accommodation given to pauper lunatics 
and idiots was very inadequate from the 
point of view of the lunatics themselves, 
and was positively injurious to the non- 
lunatic inhabitants of the workhouses. 
The reason these unfortunate persons 
were taken toa place where they were 
imperfectly treated, and where they did 
great harm to other individuals, was that 
in the case of the workhouses the charge 
was borne by landlord and tenant alike, 
whereas if they were sent to the county 
lunatic asylum the whole cost would fall 
on the occupier. The occupier, therefore, 
who was the controlling agent, deter- 
mined they should go to a place where 
half the charge should be borne by the 
landowners. ‘The motive was not a very 
high one, but it was a very intelligible 
one. Qn the subject of boarding out, 
though he was aware the plan had many 


good results either to the patient or to 
the family with whom he was boarded. 
The amalgamation of workhouses was 
another matter that must be cautiously 
practised. There were at present in two 
contiguous Unions two sets of elected 
Guardians, two sets of persons with con- 
siderable social status and dignity, and a 
proportion of those persons would of 
necessity lose that social status and 
dignity by amalgamation and by the 
consequent diminution in the number of 
the Guardians. He was afraid experience 
taught that while division of authority 
was easy amalgamation was exceedingly 
difficult. As to the question of equali- 


| sation of rates, he believed it would be 


advocates, yet he hoped it should be. 


applied to Ireland with a cautious and 
sparing hand. ‘There was not, as yet, in 
Ireland the kind of population among 
whom boarding out was 


practised in| 


found that while a poorer district did not 
object to amalgamate with a richer one, 
the richer had the strongest objection to 
be amalgamated with the poorer. There 
were no more obstinate opponents to deal 
with than people struggling to protect 
their pockets. He did not agee with the 
Ciief Secretary that the unit of Poor 
Law administration should be a small 
one ; his belief was that in order to make 
the Poor Law system all it might be there 
must be large areas. Thus, and thus 
alone, would they be able to carry out 
that grading, that discrimination between 
different classes of inmates by which 
they might alleviate the lot of those who 
were there by no fault of their own, and 
distinguish between them and those who 
simply employed the poorhouse, not as 
a legitimate source of relief, but as a 
daily resort when other and perhaps 
less allowable means of livelihood 
failed them. He did not desire 
to argue that matter further, but he 
thought the Chief Secretary would be 
ill-advised if he were, on the ground of 
abstract preference for small areas of 
Poor Law administration, to neglect any 
opportunities which offered themselves 
for increasing the size of the Unions. 
There was only one other point raised in 
this Debate on which he should like to 
say one word. His hon. Friend opposite 


Scotland with good effects. They could gave an account which, he was sure, all 
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the Committee would feel came from his 
heart, of his own personal experience in 
an urban district in Ireland. The story 
he told them was a shocking story, and 
gave them a view of the condition of 
the inhabitants of this wretched urban 
area which, he was sure, must have filled 
everyone who heard it with horror and 
disgust. But the only question here was 
not whether this state of things needed a 
remedy, but how it was to be remedied, 
and on whom lay the fault of the existing 
state of things. His hon. Friend was 
inclined to blame two sets of people, 
who were, he believed, innocent—namely, 
the Local Government Inspector and 
the landlord. A landlord who deliberately 
bought at a very cheap rate wretched in- 
sanitary dwellings with a view of earning 
a large percentage of profit on his invest- 
ment was a man for whom no one in that 
House would have the smallest mercy. 
But he assumed that the owner of the 
soil, and possibly the owner of the 
houses, did not belong to this class, and 
that the case was one in which an un- 
fortunate landowner had been left the 
property in this condition by those who 
preceded him. [Mr. T. W. Russeiy 
assented.] What was the landlord to do 
with the property, since it was said that 
he was responsible? He received no 
rent for it, and to rebuild the houses in a 
sanitary condition meant, in such cireum- 
stances, financial ruin. The ouly other 
alternative was wholesale eviction of 
the inhabitants ; and were hon. Members 
prepared to recommend that course ? 
Were they going to require the landlord 
to turn all the people out into the street or 
the workhouse ? Was that their solution 
of this great social difficulty ? He felt, 
whatever else the Committee might say, 
at all events they would not press upon the 
Legislature any plan so drastic, and he 
feared so inefficacious, as that ; therefore, 
he did not see how it was possible either 
to throw the blame for the existing 
state of things for the most part on 
the landlord, or to require the land- 
lord to apply an instant and effectual 
remedy. Then, did the blame rest with 
the Inspector? From.the inquiries and 
observations he had made when Chief 
Secretary, he believed that the Inspector 
of the Local Government Board who 
should go through many districts in Ire- 
land and insist that the letter of the 
law should be carried out to its fullest 
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extent would require police protection in 
every part of the country. He would be 
treated worse than a process server, and 
would be hounded out of the place visited 
as the greatest curse which had been in- 
flicted on an injured peasantry. But the 
right hon, Gentleman said it was a case 
for the healthy exercise of local adminis- 
tration. They all desired to see this 
remedy carried out, but they must not 
desire too much. The truth was, that 
hon. Members were constantly running 
after two inconsistent ideas. They 
wanted the thing well done, and they 
wanted it done by the Local Authority. 
They could not have both, how- 
ever. If they wanted the work well 
done, it must be done by a strong and 
centralised administration ; and the evil 
here was not that the system was cen- 
tralised, but that it was not strong enough. 
If they abolished the Local Government 
Board control they would throw the 
whole thing into the hands of the elected 
Guardians, and they would give up, for a 
generation at least, the slightest hope or 
prospect of having a sanitary condition 
of things in the villages of the South 
and West. It was contrary to the 
customs and habits of the people, and 
they would not of their proper 
motion alter the practice which had been 
goiug on for generations, the evils of 
which they did not recognise, and, indeed, 
which many persons in Englana and 
Scotland—far above them in education 
and other alvantages—refused to recog- 
nise themselves. He was not going to 
discuss the Local Veto Bill, but he would 
just say they would find the same thing 
if sobriety depended on Local Authori- 
ties. Sobriety and sanitation could not 
be forced on a people, and they would 
not spring up as the mere product of 
Government. They had first to 
persuade the people that it was a thing 
to be aimed at, at much cost, considerable 
expense, and change of cherished habits. 
Until they had done that, it was not the 
least use to throw down these platitudes 
about cultivating Local Govcrnment in 
Ireland and elsewhere, and trusting to 
that, and to that alone, to remedy all the 
difficulties under which they suffered. 
He confessed that neither by the help of 
the Local Goverument Board, nor by the 
help of the Local Authorities in Ireland, 
did he expect, for many years to -come, 
to see a complete change iu tls respect 
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in Ireland. He did not blame the Irish 
for it. He did not think they were re- 
sponsible for the present condition ; he 
did not think anybody was responsible. 
But it was there ; and just as they would 
not get, in a backward English village, 
any ideas of the kind they were accus- 
tomed to connect with the word “ sanita- 
tion,” so it was hopeless to expect a better 
state of things in Ireland, and all the 
Chief Secretary could do was to require 
his Inspectors gradually and slowly to 
make the people feel how much they had 
to gain by altering the unhappy external 
circumstances under which, unfortunately, 
too many of them lived. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
denied altogether that the Local Autho- 
rities in Ireland had done nothing in the 

ray of effecting improvements in sanita- 
Take, for in- 


During the last 


tion and other matters. 
stance, North Galway. 

few years they had erected excellent 
waterworks for the town of Tuam, and 
all the county towns in Ireland had taken 
to-bringing in water from a distance of 
two or three miles, and in many other 
respects considerable improvements had 
been made. He would promise the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, if he would propose a Vote out 
of Imperial Funds for the purpose 
of sanitary improvements in Ireland, 
he (Colonel Nolan) would go with him 
against all Party ties whatsoever on that 
point. Unless he did something of that 
kind he did not know what use it was for 
the right hon. Gentleman to attack them, 
because at present the rates of the Local 
Authorities were very high for the im- 
provements they had already effected. 
They could not do everything all at once, 
and particularly in districts where the 
money was required to feed the people 
rather more than it was to carry out these 
ideas of sanitation. With regard to the 
precautions against an outbreak of cholera, 
he did not think the steps which had been 
adopted in Ireland were sufficiently 
practical. The Chief Secretary had 
issued Circulars and taken up a Bill of 
his (Colonel Nolan’s), but the Lords had 
spoiled it as much as they could in the 
interests of vested property. The Chief 


Secretary when he copied, or nearly 
copied, this Bill got it into such a 
state—— 

Mr. A. J. Bal ‘ur 
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Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. A.O’Connor): 
I must ask the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man to make his observations relevant to 
the subject of the Vote. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, the point to 
which he wished to draw attention was 
the inadequacy of the arrangemeuts made 
by the Local Government Board in Ire- 
land, of which the Chief Secretary was 
the head, for grappling with the cholera, 
The state of the law was such that 
the Local Authorities could not take a 
site now for a cholera hospital until 
cholera appeared in that district. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was mistaken. The 
particular clause which he seemed to 
think had been omitted was, as a matter 
of fact, contained in the Bill. 

CotoneEL NOLAN was glad to find 
that in this instance the Local Govern- 
ment Board behaved as a sensible body. 
He expressed the opinion that the Local 
Government Board ought to have a 
number of wooden or iron hospitals in 
Dublin or elsewhere, together with a 
number of trained nurses, so that they 
might be ready to cope with the cholera 
should it break out in any district, how- 
ever remote, and should not leave these 
matters to the Local Authorities, who 
could not bear the expenses. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL wished to know 
whether the Chief Secretary could give 
any information as to how the rents had 
been paid of the cottages which were 
built under the Labourers Act ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY thought the in- 
formation which the hon. Gentleman 
desired would be found in the last 
Report of the Local Government Board ; 
but, if not, he would make inquiries. In 
answer to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, he had to say he had already 
informed the Committee that the Irish 
Local Government Board had taken the 
same steps that had been taken by the 
English Local Government Board, and 
had used, and were using, every 
precaution which the most apprehensive 
mind could desire to see carried out. 

CotoneL NOLAN insisted on the 
necessity of a supply of iron or wooden 
hospitals being kept in Dublin or some 
other place, so that they might be ready 
for any emergency. 


Vote agreed to. 
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5. £3,327, to complete the sum for 


Public Record Office, Ireland, agreed to. 


6. £19,528, to complete the sum for | 


Public Works Office, Ireland. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL desired to ask 
what was the amount of money that had 
been paid for the first of the two Train- 
ing Colleges ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Training 
Colleges were not public works. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the 
money was paid through the Public 
Works Department, and the work was 


done under the superintendence of the | 


Board of Works. All that I desire to 


know is this—— 

Mr. SEXTON: There was no work 
done. These Training Colleges are 
already built. There is nothing for the 
Public Works to supervise, and I submit 
that on the Vote for Public Works you 
cannot deal with these institutions. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is so. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes, but 
this money has been paid through the 
Board of Works. I do not want to raise 
any discussion on the principle of the 
matter, but I want to know 


Mr. SEXTON: It comes up on the 
Education Vote. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, of 
course, if the matter was out of Order 
on this Vote, and he could raise it on 
the Education Vote, he would be satis- 
fied ; but he should have thought the 
Board of Works Vote was a very con- 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, it was the 


same question that had been mentioned 
by the hon. Member now. 
} Sime T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, 
| he wanted to know, on an item which he 
|; saw on the Paper, whether there was a 
certificated architect for the Board of 
| Works, and, if so, whether any buildings 
| could be dealt with until this gentleman 
| had submitted his views to the Board ? 
| He was especially referring to lunatic 
asylums, and he thought with regard to 
the new buildings that were going on 
they should be informed how that matter 
was dealt with. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, there was 

an architect for superintending asylums, 

| and also provision for special advice in 
regard to all other Public Buildings. 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had not gone so far 
as he might. When a vacancy arose in 
the post of engineer for these works a 

| gentleman was appointed at a less salary 
than formerly. There was a Depart- 
mental Inquiry into the question, and it 
was thought that for ordinary purposes 
a man could be got for less than £8,000 
| or £12,000 a year—that a man could be 
| got for £600 or £700, and it was thought 
right and wise that when the Board of 
| Works were undertaking any large work 
there should be a power of consultation 
as regarded plans with this gentleman. 
But the Board of Works were entirely 
responsible. He considered the arrange- 
| meut satisfactory, so far as he had been 
'able to judge it. 





venient Vote on which to raise the | Mr. MACARTNEY said, he would 
matter. | again direct attention to the case of the 
| Kingstown Harbour. He had had an 
|assurance from the Chief Secretary 
already, but he wanted him to go one 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I see on the | step further, and he did not see there 
Board of Works Report that they have | was any difficulty in the work—the very 
expended this year £40,000. 


Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
matter was out of Order on this Vote. 


I contend, | necessary work—going on at once. He 

therefore, it comes on the Vote for the had made inquiries, and he understood 

Board of Works. that there was no difficulty in the way if 
be | P i horise 

Mr. SEXTON said, the charge for | the Treasury would only authorise the 


| Board of Works to deal with the matter. 
o = 
ae appeared on the Eiduce That was the only difficulty in the way. 


He was aware that the right hon. Gentle- 

*sSin J. T. HIBBERT said, the ques- | man was greatly interested in this work, 
tion was raised some days ago on the | and he hoped he would give them some 
Public Buildings Vote. | assurance on the point. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that was Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, un- 
as to the sanitary question. |doubtedly his right hon. Friend was 
| 222 
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very anxious that this work should be 
earried out. He (Sir J. T. Hibbert) was 
also very anxious about it. It was only 
a few weeks ago that his right hon. 
Friend had an opportunity of seeing the 
plans, and he thought he might to-night 
assure the hon. Member that anything 
that could be done in the direction he 
alluded to would be done, as they were 
anxious that improvements should be 
hastened. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, it was sim- 
ply a question of providing the money. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he was 
aware of all the circumstances. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, he would like to know what 
the present Vote provided for. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT was understood 
to say that the Vote only went as far as 
Was necessary at present. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman’s mind 
had been given to this Vote particularly, 
but he thought he ought to do so in connec- 
tion with the reduction of the number of 
applications for loans for land improve- 
ments. ‘There was a very much less sum 
asked for last year than in the year before. 
If that were so the expenses of adminis- 
tration ought to be reduced. 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT said, the num- 
ber of applications for the last three years 
had varied very little, though there had 
been a variation in the amount of money 
dealt with. He did not know about the 
applications this year, but they thought 
it safe to provide on the basis that the 
applications would be at the same rate. 
He thought it was necessary they should 
provide for the future in this way. 

Mr. DANE said, he would like to 
ask if the Goverument intended to con- 
struct a deep-water pier at Killybegs. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert), in 
his recent visit to the district, saw the 
parish priest, Father Martin, and he left 
the people under the impression that a 
pier would be made out into deep water. 
The light railway which was recently 
opened to Killybegs would open up that 
portion of Donegal very much, but its 
efficiency would be greatly impaired un- 
less there was a deep-water pier con- 
structed at its terminus at Killybegs. 

Coronet NOLAN said, there could 
be no doubt that a pier at Killybegs 
would be a great advantage, not ouly to 


Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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the fisheries, but to the general trade of 
the district, and he thought it was the 
duty of the right hon. Gentleman to 
offer every encouragement he could to 
such public works as would be opened 
by the construction of such piers. These 
piers were necessary to the material 
development of the country. They were 
aware of the disadvantages that prevailed 
at present, and he believed a very large 
sum bad been drawn from the Post Office 
Savings Bank, which was a serious thing 
as an indication of the present state of 
trade and industry, and a warning of the 
urgency of public works being insti- 
tuted. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he would 
point out to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man that the question of spending money 
on public works was not raised here. 
There was a great deal to be done in these 
matters, and a great deal had been done 
during the last few years; but such 
works as the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
seemed to indicate would require much con- 
sideration. With reference to the Killy- 
begs Pier, he had visited the place, and 
necessity of 


was impressed with the 
something being done in the matter. The 
Treasury had made a request to the 


Congeste:l Districts Board to give some 
assistance towards this object, and if the 
Congested Districts Board did so they 
would provide a similar sum next year, 
so he hoped this desired object would 
soon be cerried out. There could be no 
doubt that the pier would be of great 
advantage, and it was most desirable that 
something should be done. 

Sir J. GORST said, he also had 
visited Killybegs prior to the late Go- 
vernment leaving Office, and he was very 
much impressed with the desirability of 
having this pier constructed. He had 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman had 
been similarly impressed. But there was 
one matter about which he would like to 
have some information—and that was 
with regard to the arrangements made 
by the late Government and the opera- 
tions at the point where the railway 
stopped. If the railway was now 
opened, and if matters remained as they 
were, he feared a large sum of public 
money had been wasted. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, certain 
things were projected, no doubt, and the 
Government had carried these out to the 
best of their ability. The manner in 
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which the work had been done might not 
be satisfactory, but he did not wish to 
throw blame on the late Government ; 
and certainly any difficulty that had 
arisen to future work was not a matter 
for which the present Administration 
could be blamed. 

Sir J. GORST said, he did not wish 
to convey that the righc hon. Gentleman 
This was an example of 
the evil of changing Governments. He 
appreciated the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he would only say that 
he hoped he would do what he could to 
have the works at Killybegs carried to 
completion. 


was to blame. 


Vote agreed to. 

7. £8,670, to complete the sum for 
Registrar General’s Office, Ireland. 

Coronet NOLAN 
suggest that the record as regarded 
Roman Catholic marriages should be 
earried out in a more complete manner. 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, he would in- 


quire into the matter. 


said, he would 


Vote agreed to. 

8. £4,683, to complete the sum for 
Valuation and Boundary Survey, Ire- 
land. 


Mr. JACKSON said, there seemed 
to have been some re-organisation of the 
Office, because there appeared to be a 
great change in the Estimate as affecting 
the officers. There was a large reduc- 
tion, which certainly pointed to re- 
organisation. Was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in a position to give some in- 
formation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, his right hon. 
Friend the Financial Secretary had -left 
the House, but, not to cause delay, he 
would promise to furnish a reply on 
Report. 


Vote agreed to. 
9. £46,806, to complete the sum for 


Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions, 
Ireland, agreed to. 


10. £65,006, to complete the sum for 
Supreme Court of Judicature and Other 
Legal Departments in Ireland, agreed 


11, £40,467, to complete the sum for 
Irish Land Commission. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, there 


were several matters to which he desired 
to call attention in connection with the 
Vote for the Land Commission. In the 
first place, the Auditor General in his 
Report pointed out, at the close of a 
very long correspondence running over 
several years, that the Land Commis- 
sioners had suffered a loss of £16,000 on 
the Land Purchase and Settlement 
Company, Limited, formed in 1883 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Parnell, 
with the present Attorney General and 
one of the Members for Manchester on 
the Board of Directors. The nominal 
capital of the company was £250,000, 
but only £4,669 was subscribed; but 
what the company lacked in capital 
they made up by borrowing, and under 
the Tramways Act of 1883 they borrowed 
£42,300 from the British Treasury. 
With that money they purchased the 
Bodkin estate in County Galway ; the 
idea being to migrate people from the 
congested districts into the open space 
and to give them larger holdings. Well, 
as a simple fact, not a single human 
being was ever migrated to that estate, 
and the whole policy of the company 
came to grief. There never was an 
attempt made to find out the object of the 
company, and what the Auditor General 
pointed out was that the company was 
bound to repay the money in half-yearly 
instalments, spread over 40 years. The 
company only paid two instalments and 
then came to a dead stop, and the Irish 
Land Commission had been obliged to 
sell the estate to the tenants at a dead 
loss of £16,000, and the Auditor General, 
after three or four years’ correspon- 
dence, had at last elicited the fact that 
the loss was due to the Land Commis- 
sion not seeing that there was sufficient 
security for the advances made. This 
was a serious state of matters, and if it 
had oceurred with the tenant occupiers 
it would have seriously injured the Land 
Purchase Act. He wished to know if 
the facts were as he stated? There was 
another question to which he desired to 
call attention—namely, the block in the 
Register of Titles Department of the 
Land Court. Under the Land Purchase 
Act of 1885 purchasing tenants were 
bound to register their titles, but no 
machinery had been provided for it, and 
the result was the whole thing came toa 
deadlock, and under the Act of 


and Revenue, §c. 
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1885 nothing could possibly be 
done. The block was so enormous 
that scarcely any impression had been 
made, and the purchasing tenant could 
not borrow money from the Board of 
Works to improve his holding, or do 
anything, unless he could prove his title. 
There were 26,000 or 27,000 cases, and 
he asked what arrangements had been 
made by the Government or the officers 
of the Irish Land Commission to meet 
this extrordinary state of affairs. The 
next point to which he desired to call 
attention was the situation as regarded 
the fair rent question in Ireland. He 
noticed that there were on the Vote the 
salaries of 24 Lay Commissioners. 
There were absolutely 29 Commissioners 
at work, but he supposed the doubtful 
five were not permanent Commissioners. 
They were, presumably, only brought in 
for a specific time to do work that was 
urgent. And in addition to these there 
were four Legal Commissioners. During 
the past 18 months the Commissioners 
had only been able to fix 8,000 fair 
rents. That struck him as very slow 
progress indeed. He admitted that the 
work was being done now more effi- 
ciently than it had ever been done before. 
The original method was a rough-and- 
ready one; that was to say, the Com- 
missioners ascertained the actual rental 
and Griffith’s valuation, and then heard 
the statement of the tenant and the pro- 
posal of the landlord, and from that 
hotch-potch cut out the rent. But now 
the thing was done more carefully. A 
map was used ; the soil of each field was 
carefully inspected and marked down on 
the map. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to say whether something 
could not be done to expedite the work. 
He had not been able to find out how 
many cases were listed; but the right 
hon. Gentleman could, perhaps, tell him 
how many cases had yet to be dealt 
with, and to give the amount of the 
average reductions that had been made 
during the last 12 months. In regard 
to land purchase, it was said that the 
Act of 1891 would never work, but he 
found that £1,200,000 had been applied 
for since that measure came into opera- 
tion. The progress since 1891 had been 
not quite equal to the progress made 
under the Ashbourne Act, but they must 
remember that the present wasa time when 
neither buyers nor sellers were keen to 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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get to work. | The buyer was not keen, 
with the Government of Ireland in an 
unsettled state, and a measure like the 
Government of Ireland Bill before the 
country. He was waiting to see if the 
Bill passed, and if it would give him 
better terms. But in spite of that draw- 
back, as he had said, since 1891 up- 
wards of £1,200,000 had been applied 
for. And now he was afraid he must go 
back to what the Chief Secretary would 
regard as an old story—namely, the 
delay as to land purchase on the Verner 
estate in his own constituency, to which 
he had already called the attention of 
the Chief Secretary. There had been a 
delay of four or five years. He did not 
know who was to blame. He only 
knew it was not the tenants, who had 
done everything in their power to be- 
come the owners of their holdings, 
which were, many of them, very small, 
and consisting of mountain land. He 
hoped the Chief Secretary would be able 
to tell them to-night whether any pro- 
gress had been made on that estate in 
order to bring matters to a conclusion. 
In the case of Mr. Gunning Moore, of 
Cookstown, County Tyrone, there had 
also been gross delay. This gentleman 
had written to him to say that if he bad 
known there would have been so much 
difficulty in the transfer of this small 
property to the tenant, . nothing would 
have induced him to go into the Land 
Court. He (Mr. T. W. Russell) would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to inquire into that case. 
Then, there was another question which 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
must have been turning over in his mind 
in view of the immediate future. They 
were now nearing the period when the 
first-of the judicial leases would expire. 
The Land Act was passed in 1881, and 
many of the Ulster tenants went into the 
Court at once and secured their reduction. 
In the natural order of events the 
judicial leases running for 15 years would 
very shortly expire, and he wished to 
know whether the tenants would have to 
go into the Court again and enter once 
more upon this weary round, or whether 
the Government had any plan by which 
a proceeding that would be calamitous 
both to tenants and landlords might be 
obviated. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that with re- 
gard to the Bodkin estate it was true 
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that the company to which the hon. 
Member had referred was started by the 
late Mr. Parnell and a number of other 
gentlemen, one of whom was a Conserva- 
tive Member of Parliament, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the work of migra- 
tion. He did not believe a single sub- 
scriber—except, perhaps, one or twosma'l 
holders—ever expected to get a single 
shilling out of the “ompany. It was a 
mistake to say that no one had migrated 
to the estate and that no one had got any 
value out of it. Persons living in the 
neighbourhood had taken land upon it, 
and in that way had got their holdings 
increased. In that way some 40 or 50 
tenants received great benefit. No 
doubt the Company failed, but that was 
due chiefly to political causes. There 
was a political agitation at the time—he 
would not say whether it was right or 
wrong—and the effect was to put a stop 
entirely to the inflow of subscriptions. 
The total sum subscribed was under 
£5,000, and, of course, it was impossible 
to carry on the Company with such a 
sum as that. In addition to that, the 
Company was seriously handicapped by 
having to pay a half or a quarter per 
cent. interest on borrowed money more 
than was paid under sueceeding Land 
Acts. When the estate was acquired the 
Company could borrow as cheaply as out- 
side tenants, but in a short time Acts 
were passed to reduce the interest paid 
by future borrowing tenants, which Acts 
did not relieve the Company. The Com- 
pany was subscribed to to set an example 
in Ireland, which was very badly needed. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who has just sat 
down has explained, as far as he could, 
the circumstances that attended the for- 
mation of the Company, which the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone began by 
calling attention to. I have only to make 
one or two observations from the point 
of view of the Land Commissioners ; 
and, in the first place, I would point out 
that these transactions took place when 
not one of the present body of Land Com- 
missioners was in office. The present 
Commissioners, therefore, are not respon- 
sible. It is also fair to the Commissioners 
of that day to point out that the Com- 
missioners could only make the advance 
with the consent of the Treasury of the 
day. The undertaking turned out to be 
disastrous, but I do not think that any 
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economic or political moral is to be drawn 
from that failure. It was very unfortunate 
that a sum of £30,000 should have been 
thrown away, but the Commissioners of 
that time and many other persons thought 
that the proposal of Mr. Parnell presented 
one opening for solving the Land Question 
in Ireland. As to the registration of 
titles, the operation of, the excellently 
designed Act now in force has not been 
all that we could have desired, or all that 
it was expected to be. Those tenants 
who have purchased since 1892 have had 
the registration provided gratuitously for 
them, which was not the case with the 
tenants who purchased before that year. 
The condition of things now is that out 
of 24,009 purchasers under the old Act 
8,090 have applied for registration ; but 
even in this case there appear to have 
been difficulties, and a year ago the case 
was laid before the Irish Government. 
The Irish Government represented the 
matter to the Treasury, and the Treasury 
assented to an arrangement, which has 
undoubtedly removed somewhat of the 
sting of the position in which the pur- 
chasers anterior to 1892 found them- 
selves. The Commissioners have dealt 
with 7,000 cases, and although that is not 
entirely satisfactory the Committee will 
see that to take away the 7,000 cases re- 
duces the 24,000 to a considerable extent. 
As to the cases since 1892, owing to 
causes which it would not be useful to go 
into now, there arose an unfortunate 
block ; but I can say that arrangements 
have been made for melting it down; 
and I hope that by this time next year, 
though I do not expect that complete 
registration will have been effected, in 
both eases all arrears will have been wiped 
off. The Land Commissioners are as 
anxious as they can be to facilitate this 
great operation, and I need not say that 
anything that I can do in the way of 
putting pressure upon the Treasury 
I shall be glad to do. Complaint has 
been made that the 29 temporary Com- 
missioners plus the four Legal Com- 
missioners have only dealt with 8,000 
eases of fixing fair rents; but, surely, 
when my hon. Friend reflects upon the 
character of the operations which have to 
be carried out he will see that that is not 
an unreasonably small number. The 
hon. Member asked how many cases of 
fair rent are now listed. As I understand 
the matter, on the 3lst July there were 
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2,950 fair rent applications undisposed of, 
in addition to which there were certain 
current applications, and everyone 
familiar with the arrears in the decision 
of fair rent will agree that there, too, the 
work is going on with reasonable ex pedi- 
tion. In the matter of appeals, on the 
3lst July, 1,406 were outstanding, and 
the Assistant Lay Commissioners referred 
to are engaged in valuing in connection 
with these appeals. ‘The Commissioners 
do not think—and I must say that I agree 
with them—that the number of Assistant 
Lay Commissioners is in excess of rea- 
sonable requirements for the work that 
has to be done. If during the financial 
year there should be a falling off in the 
applications, the Commissioners will be 
able to dispense with the services of the 
temporary Commissioners now from 
time to time employed. A question was 
asked as to the percentage of the reduc- 
tions in the matter of fair rents. In the 
case of yearly tenancies, in 1885 it was 
18 per cent. ; in 1887, 31 ; in 1889, 22°7; 
in 1891, 21°8. I cannot give the figures 
for the last 12 months, but for the period 
between August 22, 1891, and March 31, 
1893, it was 23 per cent. In the case of 
leasehold tenancies, the percentage of re- 
duction was, in 1888, 29°6 per cent. ; in 
1889, 25°83; in 1890, 23°5; in 1891, 
23°1; and during the period between 
August, 1891, and March, 1893, 21-9. 
As to the delay in purchase transactions, 
after a good deal of inquiry, I have come 
to the conclusion that there was a too 
great fondness for stiff judicial form. 
Instead of treating the work thoroughly 
administratively there is too great a 
tendency for all the forms and _para- 
phernalia of a Judicial Court. In one case 
mentioned—that of the Verner estate— 
upon a careful examination of that case, 
and after a correspondence with Mr. 
Wrench, the Commissioner in charge of 
the matter, Iam bound to say that the 
conclusion I have arrived at is that the 
delay is due to the tardiness of the 
solicitors employed. The Commissioner 
has done all that a man could do to hurry 
on the transaction, and the hon. Mem- 
ber’s accusation has no foundation what- 
ever. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I made no 
accusation. I said I did not know who 
was to blame—whether the landlord or 
the Court. I am glad I have found out 
that it is the solicitors. 


Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: As to the second 


case mentioned by the hon. Member, I 
had not heard of it before. I will make 
inquiries into the matter. As to the 
additional point raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber, this Vote does not concern a series 
of transactions which can only occur in 
the year 1895, and I think that it would 
not be right for me to enter into the dis- 
cussion of a scheme that may or may not 
be forthcoming for the revision of the 
rents fixed under the Act of 1881. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 
blame the right hon. Gentleman for 
refusing to sketch out the Land Bill of 
1895. That will be a great undertaking 
if it is ever entered upon, and I certainly 
do not ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
anticipate the labours of either himself 
or his successors in the year 1595. In 
Irish landed estate questions sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof, and the 
evil is not usually inconsiderable. In 
regard to the question of land purchase, 
I listened with great interest to what the 
right hon. Gentleman said. I consider 
with him that the whole energies of any 
gentleman in his place should be devoted 
to sweeping away the technicalities 
which appear always to coalesce around 
processes in which either solicitors, or 
those who are much guided by solicitors, 
are concerned when questions of land 
transfer come to be dealt with. We want 
a more rapid, a simpler,-and a_ less 
expensive process, and I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman will find in the 
very able men with whom he now works 
earnest coadjutors iv the task he has set 
himself. As te the delay in tenants 
coming forward with offers to purchase, 
Ido not think he need look far for the 
reasons. They are evidently not social 
or economic, but purely political. The 
Irish Land Question has been so much 
mixed up with Irish politics, that neces- 
sarily, whenever great political changes 
are discussed in this House, Irish tenants 
look not to Land Courts, nor to the 
landlords, nor to the ordinary processes 
which prevail between landlord and 
tenant in order to obtain what they 
desire, but to some obscure gain they 
think they may possibly derive in the 
future from this House or from some 
subordinate Legislature. I hope that 
whatever may be the future of the Bill 
to which I have ventured very distantly 
to allude, it will, at all events, not have 
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the effect of stopping land purchase, 
which is, to my mind, the one simple 
satisfactory solution of the Irish Land 
Question. Anyone who applies even a 
grain of sand for the purpose of stopping 
the machinery by which that operation 
is carried on is performing a very ill 
service to the tenants of Ireland. As to 
the Land Registration Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman was good enough to associate 
my name with that very important 
measure. I claimed, at the time the Bill 
was before the House, and I claim now, 
no credit for that very fine piece of legis- 
lative work, which was entirely carried 
out by Mr. Justice Madden. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that certain diffi- 
culties have rather hampered the working 
of that Act, but that he bas the matter 
in hand, I gather that he hopes to be 
able to oil the wheels of the machine 
next year, and expects to give a much 
better report of the proceedings of the 
Act than he can give at present. There 
is another question on which I should 
like to say a word, and which, I think, is 
of much more importance than the right 
hon. Gentleman is inclined to attribute 
to it. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Colonel Nolan) took up the 
eudgels in defence of Mr. Parnell’s Com- 
pany for promoting migration in Ireland, 
and he said that while the Company had 
been a financial failure, it was not true 
to assert that it had done no good to the 
class it was intended to serve, for, 
although it was a fact that no migration, 
purely speaking, was carried out under it, 
the holdings of many persons living on 
the estates purchased had been increased, 
and, therefore, the position of the tenants 
had considerably improved. Well, Sir, 
I hope that all Irish land reformers will 
take the lesson of that Company to heart. 
I believe in it is to be found the whole 
moral of dealing with the agrarian ques- 
tion in congested districts. There are 
still those who flatter themselves that 
migration on a large scale from one part 
of the country to another is possible, 
just as there are sanguine individuals who 
believe that similar operations can be 
carried out with success in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland. I fear 
that neither in the one case nor in the 
other is any such procedure possible, 
and, apart from the reasons which are to 
be found in the habits of the people, 
there is one economic reason which stands 
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out plainly, namely, thatif you are going to 
bring people from outside into a new 
district you must build them houses, 
make fences for them, drain the land, 
and indulge in general expenditure which 
they cannot themselves meet. I do not 
believe that any philanthropic company 
cau ever carry out these operations, and 
I do not believe the taxpayers of this 
country will ever assent to carry them 
out. If, however, you are prepared to 
proceed on a more modest scale in Ire- 
land, and to buy where you can estates 
in which there is land which can be 
added to existing holdings, though I be- 
lieve such estates will be rare; still, 
when you can get them, it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that you will be 
able to add to existing holdings such an 
smount of land as shall take them out of 
the category of congested holdings, and 
turn them into farms on which the agri- 
cultural population can obtain a decent 
livelihood. The idea that you are going 
to cut up grazing farms, that you are 
going to divide vast estates in Galway 
and migrate people to them from other 


parts of Ireland is, I believe, an 
absolutely vain expectation, which 
would entail financial bankruptey 


on any Company which acted upon it, 
and evils of even a worse kind on any 
Government that was rash enough to 
support it. By all means try every sane 
and rational experiment for mitigating 
the evils which prevail in a_ barren 
country like the West of Ireland or the 
West of Scotland, but do not anticipate 
that such a scheme as that can be satis- 
factorily carried out. I suppose we have 
now heard the last of this unhappy un- 
dertaking. I am sure that it was entered 
upon by Mr. Parnell, by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel Nolan), and 
by other Members of this House, and 
the general public, in the most earnest 
hope that it would do good to the popu- 
lation whose benefit it was primarily in- 
tended to serve, and do not believe that 
any great mismanagement can be charged 
to the Company. Under these circum- 
stances, the failure of the experiment 
points to some fundamental and initial 
vice in it, and the record of that failure 
and its cost to this country will remain 
as a monument of warning and a beacon 
to those who again take in hand the 
difficult, perplexed, and thorny questions 
which attach in Ireland and Scotland to 
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the question of the migration of the 
ple. 

Sir T. LEA thought that very little 
justice had been done to the scheme 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
just referred to. Six or eight persons, 
including himself (Sir T. Lea), sub- 
scribed £100 apicce in order that the 
question of migration might be fairly 
tried. They chose an estate in Galway, 
on part of which there was a congested 
population, and, as they could not move 
the houses of the tenants who were con- 
gested, they gave portions of the grazing 
land to each of the tenants. It was an 
experiment that was well worth trying, 
because at that time there was a strong, 
even a violent, feeling on the part of 
the Nationalist Members that the emi- 
gration policy of the late Government 
was entirely wrong, and that if a suc- 
cessful trial could be made of migration 
they would be able to prove that the 
people of Ireland would remain at home 
to cultivate their own farms instead of 
going to the other side of the world. 
The experiment failed, he believed, 
because the price it was necessary to pay 
for the land was very high, although he 
feared that under any circumstances it 
would hardly have been a success. With 
reference to land purchase, he took 
it that the £10,000,000 granted 
by Parliament had now been pretty well 
allotted. He wished to know what 
would be done with reference to applica- 
tions when the £10,000,000 were ex- 
hausted. Would the repayment of the 
sums borrowed under the Ashbourne Act 
go to meet such applications. He wished 
also to know whether the Chief Com- 
missioner and the Purchase Commis- 
sioners were now acting as one body. 
The Land Act of 1881 was not working 
as well as could be wished, and he would 
impress on the right hon. Gentle- 
man the importance of abolishing all 
unnecessary red tape in the working 
of the Land Department and of bringing 
in a Bill to abolish all the unfortunate re- 
strictions contained in the measure of 1871. 

Mr. JACKSON: It will be in the 
recollection of the Committee that under 
the Act of 1871 Land Stock was issued. 
It has been frequently stated that Land 
Stock is not a very good security, and 
that that is one of the reasons why 
the Land Purchase Act is not working 
satisfactorily. In that Act there is a 
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power by which, with the consent of the 
Treasury, Land Stock can be exchanged 
for Consols. Within recent times we 
have had Consols very nearly at par, 
and I should be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman would tell us to what extent 
the power of exchanging Land Stock for 
Consols has been exercised. It would be 
useful for us to know whether those 
who have taken Land Stock are so 
satisfied with it that they have not 
exchanged it for Consols or whether 
they have exercised their option of ex- 
changing it; and, if so, to what extent ? 
I have also a word to say with reference 
to the difficulty of dealing with titles on 
the part of the Land Commission in 
regard to Land Purchase. When I was 
in the Irish Office the question came up, 
and the Treasury were asked to sanction 
some additional local assistance in order to 
deal more quickly with the examination 
of titles, so as to prevent any unnecessary 
delay in registration. It was then pro- 
mised that if the additional assistance 
were found to be effectual, further assist- 
ance would be given in order to what I 
may call balance the office, because at 
that time the position was this: The 
work of tke office prior to the stage 
of the examination of title and sub- 
sequent to that stage was. pretty well 
balanced ; the only delay that occurred 
was in connection with the examination 
of the title. Can the right hon. Gentle- 
man say whether the delay has now 
been overcome, and whether the exa- 
mination of the title keeps pace with the 
other work of the Department ? 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) said, he 
considered the explanations in reference to 
the Land Commission Court were most 
unsatisfactory. Out of 24,000 purchasers 
prior to the Ist January, 1892, no single 
one had had the title registered ; while of 
3,000 who had purchased since, only 550 
had had their titles registered. That was 
all the work accomplished in 18 months. 
The Land Commissioners in their Report 
stated that they applied to the Treasury 
for assistance, and the only assistance, 
and but slight aid was given. Certainly 
they stated that the initiatory steps had 
been taken in 7,000 out of the 24,000 
purchases he had already referred to, 
but undoubtedly red-tapeism had been 
carried too far in that Department. The 
Land Commission Court was responsible 
to the State for due inquiry into all titles, 
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and to do its work effectually it ought to 
have a competent staff of men. If the 
Treasury would not provide such a staff 
then no Member of the House was entitled 
to blame the Land Commission or the 
Chief Secretary. There was nothing 
like putting the saddle on the right horse 
in such a case. Would the Secretary to 
the Treasury inform the Committee 
what further assistance was applied for, 
and to what extent it was granted ? He 
quite endorsed the statement of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone as to the 
feeling on this subject which prevailed in 
the North of Ireland, and the uneasiness 
which the tenant farmers there felt as to 
their lot under future land legislation. 
Under the Bill recently before the House 
it was arranged that the Land Question 
should be reserved to the Imperial Par- 
liament for a period of three years, but 
surely it was desirable that this registra- 
tion of title should be completed as 
promptly as possible. He hoped the 
Secretary to the Treasury would look at 
this business from a large-minded point 
of view, and that he would grant the 
Department substantial and material 
assistance to enable it to grapple with 
the great block in its work. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The late Chief 
Secretary has asked how far the ex- 
change of Guaranteed Land Stock for 
Consols has proceeded. I believe, as a 
fact, there has only been a very small 
operation ; but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man will put down a question I will ob- 
tain the required information. The hon. 
Member who last spoke followed the 
right hon. Gentleman in pressing for 
further assistance from the Treasury in 
the matter of the examination of titles. 
All I can say is that at the present 
moment there is no question open between 
the Land Commission and the Treasury. 
All the demands of the Land Commission 
have, to some extent, been met by the 
Treasury, and, as far as I know, they 
are wanting nothing. The hon. Baronet 
asked whether I was thinking of amend- 
ing defects in the Land Act passed by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. But 
the right hon. Gentleman himself said in 
& previous part of to-night’s discussion 
that it was unreasonable to ask whether 
I was already turning over in my mind 
the Land Bill which I might think it 
expedient to bring in in the year 1895, 
and I think the same considerations 
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justify me in saying I have not yet 
thought bow the Act of the right 
hon. Gentleman can be made 
better. What is quite certain is 
that some Amendment is necessary, 
as the central prominent prediction which 
we made, and which constituted our 
reason for opposing the Act, has come 
true. I am told by those who have no 
political bias in the matter that so long 
as the landlord is to be paid in Guaranteed 
Land Stock, and so long as the Insurance 
Fund is to be exacted from the tenants, 
so long will the Act work slowly. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the delay 
in settling matters on an estate in County 
Tyrone, to which he had drawn attention, 
was due not to the Land Commission, but 
to the solicitor to the landlord’s agent. 
The tenants had done their share; the 
Land Commission had done all in its 
power, and could not the right hon. 
Gentleman now do something to get the 
matter concluded ? One party ought not 
to have the power of causing all this 
delay; and if it was not possible under 
the Act to prevent it, then it showed a 
drawback in the Act itself. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am pretty sure 
that the Land Commission have left no 
stone unturned to bring the matter to a 
conclusion. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed? 


“That a sum, not exceeding £75,093, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries, 
Allowances, Expenses, snd Pensions of various 
County Court Officers, of Divisional Commis- 
sioners, and of Magistrates in Ireland, and the 
Expenses of Revision.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will now let us 
report Progress. In the whole history 
of this House for the last 15 years the 
Irish Estimates have never been dis- 
eussed so briefly and in so businesslike 
a spirit as they have been to-night. 
That has been partly due to the silence 
of hon. Members from Ireland, who by 
their cries now show an intense desire to 
go on with the work; but seeing that the 
Committee have passed such Votes as 
those for the Chief Secretary, the Local 
Government Board, Public Works, and 
the Land Commission, as well as a large 
number of minor Votes, I do not think 
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it will be suggested that it is unreason- 
able we should now ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to agree to report 
Progress at 1 o'clock. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 
amicable spirit in which the discussion has 
been carried on to-night is a subject for 
congratulation. The right hon, Gentle- 
man says that the Irish Votes in former 
times have taken a longer period to 
discuss, while the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone asks if there is any precedent for 
taking all the Irish Votes in one night. 
I do not know that there is any precedent, 
but I do not conceive that the hon. 
Member could bestow a greater blessing 
on this House, or become a greater bene- 
factor, than by creating such a precedent. 
I am averse to entering into a conflict on 
a subject of this kind, because I know 
the ultimate result is a loss of time. 
I desire to accelerate the completion 
of Supply, and I am afraid that 
if to-night we entered into an 
angry contest we should not advance 
that object. At the same time, when the 
right hon. Gentleman speaks of adjourn- 
ing at 1 o’clock, I may point out that that 
is entirely contrary to precedent. Ihave 
the figures of what occurred under the 
Government of which he was a Member, 
to show what has been the practice on 
the later days of Supply. In the first 
year of that Government’s administra- 
tion the House was in Committee of 
Supply on September 5, and sat until 
half-past 4; on September 6 it sat till 
4.50, and on September 8 till 4.30. In 
1889, on August 22, it sat till 20 past 3 ; 
ou August 23 till 40 minutes past 2, and 
on Saturday, the 24th, from noon until 
9.30 p.m. In 1891 it sat on July 30 till 
2.30, and on July 31 till 4 o'clock. 
During ‘hose years the late Mr. Smith 
was the Leader of the House and 
he certainly was not a_ tyrannical 
Leader. To suggest that we should 
cease the consideration of Supply 
at 1 o’clock, or soon after, is to recommend 
a complete departure from the practice 
which has obtained in recent years. I 
submit these considerations to the Com- 
mittee in perfect good humour, and I 
hope hon. Members will consent to 
follow the example of previous years and 
apply themselves to business till a later 
hour. I have one suggestion to make 
which the right hon. Gentleman may be 
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inclined to accept, and that is that we 
should at least be allowed to take the 
non-contentious Votes. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, there was 
a good deal in that suggestion. There 
were several Votes which, so far as he 
was concerned, were non-contentious ; but 
there were four or five, such as the Con- 
stabulary Vote, which certainly required 
debating. In former Sessions the Con- 
stabulary Vote had occupied two or 
three nights. 

Mr. SEXTON: It is non-contentious 
now. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the Vote 
for Irish Education was also contentious. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that al- 
though doubtless some of the Votes were 
practically non-contentious he did not 
see that anything would be gained by 
taking them now. They could be dis- 
posed of just as quickly to-morrow. The 
Chief Secretary would not say that any 
disposition had been shown to discuss any 
Vote at undue length. He, personally, 
had abstained from raising several ques- 
tions which, under other circumstances, 
he should have discussed. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think the only 
contentious Votes are those for Con- 
stabulary, Education, County Courts, and 
Queen's Colleges. I understand we may 
take the rest. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Toa certain 
extent, I agree it does not matter much 
whether we take the non-contentious 
Votes to-night or to-morrow night ; but as 
theGovernment desire to take them, I shall 
be the last to raise any objection. Let 
me just say, on the general statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
we cannot take his figures without an 
examination of the circumstances of each 
Sitting. In the first place, even if we 
stop Supply now, we have other busi- 
ness which will probably keep us 
another hour ; and, in the second place, 
in former Sessions the last hours of pro- 
longed Sittings were usually spent in 
disagreeable wrangles, and were not 
devoted to the serious business of Supply. 
I agree, however, to the course suggested 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

12. £60,709, to complete the sum for 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, agreed to. 

13. £78,532, to complete the sum for 
Prisons (Ireland), agreed to. 
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14, £55,702, to complete the sum for 


Savings 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools 


(Ireland), agreed to. 


15. £3,958, to complete the sum for 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 
(Ireland), agreed to. 


Crass IV. 


16. £605, to complete the sum for 
Endowed Schools Commissioners (Ire- 
land), agreed to. 


17. £1,445, to complete the sum for 
National Gallery of Ireland, agreed to. 


Crass VI. 
18. £3,933, to complete the sum for 
Pauper Lunatics (Ireland), agreed to. 


19. £1,621, to complete the sum for 
Hospitals and Charities (Ireland), agreed 
to, 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [13th September] reported, 
and agreed to.—[See page 1057.] 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL.—(No. 292.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
do not think I need detain the House in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill. 
The Government desire to raise the 
annual limit of deposits from £30, at 
which it has stood since 1828, to £100; 
but, in view of the opposition that was 
raised to that, we have agreed to make 
the limit £50. I regret that that step 
has been necessary. I believe the limit 
of £100 is strongly desired by the 
country ; but if we had not made the 
concession, the Bill would have been a 
controversial Bill, and would have been 
lost for the Session. I beg to move the 
Second Reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. A. Morley.) 


Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) pro- 
tested against the Bill, on the ground 
that it would deprive Irish banks of a 
large number of deposits. In England 
it did not matter, because the money 
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came from England, and was invested in 
Consols. But the Post Office Savings 
Banks in Ireland would be the means of 
taking out of Ireland and investing in 
Consols money which, if placed in the 
ordinary Irish banks, would be used to 
encourage trade and agriculture by loans 
to farmers, merchants, and traders. He 
did not propose to move the rejection of 
the Bill, but would content himself with 
that protest on behalf of the Irish 
banks. 


Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster) said 
the effect of the Bill would be to draw a 
large number of small sums of money 
into the Government net to be invested 
in Consols. He considered that every 
inducement ought to be given for retain- 
ing as much money as possible in the 
agricultural districts, where it was so 
much wanted. From the point of view 
of the bankers, the Bill was not a good 
one ; but, on the whole, the Government 
had fairly met them, and they accepted 
the compromise as to the limit of the 
annual deposits. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he was not surprised at the 
opposition of the bankers, but he could 
not help thinking that they were not 
altogether justifiable in their opposition. 
The substantial banks did not get the 
savings of the poorer classes, because they 
required larger sums on deposit than the 
poorer classes could command. The 
poorer classes were, therefore, driven to 
invest in those Societies of whose failurcs 
so much had been heard recently. He 
welcomed the Bill, as it would tend to 
prevent the poorer classes being robbed 
by these Societies in the future, his only 
regret being that the Government had 
not retained the limit of £100. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said 
that, as a Member of the Inspection 
Committee, he regretted the Government 
had been compelled to give way in the 
matter of reducing the amount of deposits. 
But as there was no alternative, the 
Government had acted wisely in agreeing 
to the compromise. He was sure this 
increase in the facilities for investing in 
Consols would greatly benefit investors, 
and be a source of strength to the State. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Bi]! read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 
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PISTOLS BILL.—(No. 425.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


*Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) said, that if the Government 
intended to go on with this Bill, in spite 
of the opposition of their Radical 
supporters—though it was said that no 
contentious measure would be taken—he 
had no choice but to submit the Amend- 
ments standing in his name, which were 
many and important. He would first 
submit to Mr. Speaker a point of Order. 
He understood that on the Report stage, 
if he had Amendments to a clause, he 
should move those Amendments first, 
though he intended to move to reject the 
whole clause. If he were right in that, 
he would proceed to move the first 
Amendment, the insertion of the words 
“other than a householder, for protection 
of person or property,” which was not 
upon the Paper, and which applied to 
Clause 1, Sub-section 3. 

Mr. SPEAKER said he would so put 
the Question that the hon. Member might 
speak at first against the whole clause. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the Ist clause 
contained the gist and effect of the Bill. He 
had several objections to make to it. In the 
first place, he contended that it was 
absolutely unnecessary ; that it was not 
warranted by the Returns which had 
been furnished recently at the request of 
the Home Odice; that it was non- 
effective, and that it attacked the natural 
right of everybody who desired to arm 
himself for his own protection, and not 
to harm anybody else. The Government 
appeared to think that there were so 
many accidents with firearms that some 
such Bill as this was required. But the 
evidence adduced in support of it was 
based on three Returns only—one, of the 
number of accidents arising from revolvers 
and other firearms which had been treated 
in hospitals throughout England during 
1890-91-92; a second, of the number 
of Coroners’ inquests on such accidents ; 
and the third, of the number of out- 
rages by burglars carrying firearms dur- 
ing five years ended 3lst December, 1892. 
The first Return showed the small num- 
ber of cases of suicide and homicide upon 
which the Government were prepared to 
found this Bill, which should never have 
been introduced by a Liberal Government, 
and he did not think it could be proved 
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that in these cases—there were only 19 fatal 
accidents for three years—the pistols were 
purchased for the deliberate purpose of de- 
stroying life. Were the parties who sold 
such weapons to be responsible for the 
actions of those who purchased ? In the 
case of Coroners’ inquests, they had only 
49 instances. Then, as regarded armed 
burglars, the statistics available were 
equally satisfactory from his point of 
view. The first column showed “ No 
policeman shot,” several wounded. The 
number of burglars who were found with 
arms not used was small—3l—and the 
number who escaped by use of arms—he 
was taking a period of five years—was 
even smaller — 18. On the basis of 
these Returns, which the Govern- 
ment had before them, they were not 
justified in proceeding with a measure of 
this kind. If the Bill were to pass, why 
should they havea prohibition as to children 
under 18 years of age There were very 
few of those present who in their earlier 
years had not pistols in their hands, and 
who was the worse for it? He said 
this grandmotherly legislation was not 
required, and they should make a firm 
stand against it, so far as it was in their 
power as a minority to resist it. They 
regretted to see this relaxation of firmness 
on the part of the (Government, 
and one so robust in character as 
the Home Secretary bring it in. Why 
should not Englishmen arm _ them- 
selves ? It was natural, and they ought 
not to interfere with such a_ right. 
Why did they not interfere with cata- 
pults ?—these did more injury than the 
other weapons. Another objection he 
had to the Bill was that it was class legis- 
lation, tending to create class distinction, 
and sure to be injurious to trade. The 
Bill at first proposed to secure to 
the gunmakers and pawnbrokers a 
monopoly in the trade. He said the 
disabilities imposed by the Bill were of a 
character that the trade should not suffer 
under. While the Bill prohibited buying 
and selling, it did not prohibit barter 
and exchanging, nor lending, wor 
giving; its provisions were so con- 
tradictory that it could not be effective. 
He did not wish to detain the House, but 
he thought they should mark their sense 
of the Government action in introducing 
such legislation. The Bill bad been 
amended, but the provisions introduced 
were not such as they could be content 
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with. The provision as to the sale or 
purchase of pistols really effected no more 
than the Gun Licences Act did. He 
pointed out the vexatious restraint on 
naval and military officers. If any subject 
of the Queen wanted to buy a pistol or a 
revolver it was his business and his right 
to do so without being obliged to sign a 
document to show that he was an officer. 
Why were these irritating proceedings to 
be imposed upon Englishmen? Then, 
again, they had the provision re- 
quiring the production of a certificate 
from the Board of Trade as to whe- 
ther a man desiring to purchase was 
the master or mate in the Merchant 
Service. Why should that be necessary ? 
Suppose a man wanted to emigrate, he 
must produce a statement signed by him- 
self, and attested by a Justice of the 
Peace, to the effect that he was about to 
emigrate within 14 days from the date of 
the purchase of the pistol. Was that not 
irritating, provoking, and absurd legisla- 
tion? In the case of a foreigner, ‘if, he 
wanted to buy a pistol in this country 
under this Bill, he would have to produce 
a statement signed by him, and endorsed 
by the Consular officer for the country to 
which he belonged, that he was about to 
leave the United Kingdom within 14 
days from the date of purchase. The 
clause further stated— 

“ A pistol or ammunition suitable only for a 

pistol may not be sold to a person apparently 
under the age of 18 years, or bought by a person 
under that age.” 
They were going to protect these young 
people against themselves, but yet, 
whilst it was proposed to restrict the 
sale of pistols, any of these young people 
could buy half a pound of gunpowder and 
blow themselves and their relatives up. 
Sub-section 5 of the clause said— 

“ This section shall apply only in the case of 
the sale of a pistol by any person in the course 
of trade or business.” 

As he had pointed out, any person might 
barter any number of pistols he liked, 
and this Bill did not prevent any system 
of exchange in any form. A man migLt 
import pistols wholesale from abroad, 
and then give them to whom he pleased, 
and the Bill would not touch him in the 
least. In another clause it was provided 
that a person under 18 years of age who 
used a pistol was liable to be fined £10 
or sent to gaol fora month. Just fancy 
that! Who was to pay the fine—the 
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father or the mother? And who was 
to be sent to gaol? He supposed the 
child. Then in this same clause the 
laws of evidence were reversed. It was 
provided— 

“ For the purpose of this section a person on 

whose behalf any sale is made by an apprentice 
or servant shall be taken to be the seller, but 
such a person will not be liable under this Act 
if he proves that he has taken all reasonable 
means to prevent the: committal of an offence 
against this section.” 
The moment he proved his own inno- 
cence he was not liable to any penalty. 
But would it be believed that, although 
this was a criminal offence, there was no 
provision in the Bill to enable him to be a 
witness ; therefore he could not prove that 
he had taken reasonable means to prevent 
an offence being committed if he had to 
depend upon himself alone. It was clear 
the Bill was controversial, and he hoped 
the House would pause before proceeding 
with it, and would support him in reject- 
ing this clause, which was a vital part of 
the measure. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, to 
leave out Clause 1.—( Mr. Hopwood.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-sections 
(1) and (2) of Clause 1 stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. A. C. MORTON desired to move 
the Adjournment of the Debate. It was 
quite evident this was a contentious Bill, 
and it ought not, therefore, to be gone on 
with. The Government had dropped 
many good Bills, including Bills that 
would be of use to the country, pleading 
that for want of time they could not pass 
them. Another reason for the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate was that the present 
Bill was thoroughly bad, as his hon. and 
learned Friend had shown, and they 
ought, at the very least, to have further 
time for considering it. With a view of 
obtaining that further time he begged to 
move the Adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. A. C. Morton.) 


Sir W. HARCOURT thought it 
would have been better if the hon. Gen- 
tleman had allowed a Division to take 
place on the clause—a course which 
would have enabled them to have seen 
how far the Bill was contentious or not. 
It was desirable they should know how 
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many Members there were who were 
really hostile to the Bill, and when they 
knew that they should know how to deal 
with the Bill. 

Mr. CONYBEARE thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must have 
seen by this time that there was quite 
enough contentious matter in the Bill to 
induce several of the Radical Members, 
at any rate, to fight it with very consider- 
able inconvenience to the House and the 
Government; therefore he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman, in the Division 
which he was inviting, would be satisfied 
that it would be better to drop the Bill, 
so that the efforts of the Government 
might be devoted to some more worthy 


measure, 


Question put. 

The House diviaed :—Ayes 37 ; Noes 
96.—(Division List, No. 306.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he would now 
like to know whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer considered the Bill con- 
tentious? The minority, though small, 
were resolute upon the subject. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was 
prepared to move the Adjournment of the 
Debate. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he was not 
disposed to push matters too far, and he 
would agree to the adjournment of the 
Debate if the hon, and learned Member 
would move it. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN moved the Ad- 
journment of the House. That, he 
thought, would meet the difficulty. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Colonel Nolan.) 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment 
before the House is, that Clause 10 be 
omitted, The Question I have to put is 
as to the omission of that clause. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he understood 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was willing to agree to the Adjourn- 
ment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question I 
have to put is, “ That Clause 1 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W. 8S, B. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe) said, he would point out, as a 
matter of Order, that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Galway had 
moved the Adjournment of the House. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion before 
the House is with regard to the reten 
tion or omission of the clause. The 
Amendment is, “ That this House do 
now adjourn.” 

Question put, and negatived, 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. M‘LAREN was understood to 
suggest that he believed the Government 
and hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
were willing that the Debate should 
stand adjourned. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he was 
willing that the Debate should be ad- 
journed. 

CoLonEL NOLAN said, he was willing 
to move that. He only moved the Ad- 
journment of the House, as he thought 
it would be more convenient. 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, there was a 
little confusion, and to put matters in 
order he would move, “ That the Debate 
on Clause 1 stand adjourned.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD rose, but—— 
**Mr. SPEAKER said, the Question is, 
“That the Debate on Clause I stand 
adjourned.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL [Lords].—(No. 270.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he 
would like to understand whether this 
was a Consolidation Bill, as stated the 
other night, or whether it was a Bill to 
amend the law ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT was understood 
to say it was a Bill to consolidate certain 
Acts and secure uniformity. 


Bill reported, with Amendments ; as 
amended, to be considered To-morrow. 
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| had to declare that the article was not in 
his possession ; then the pawnticket was 
demande.l, and the hire trader went with 
it to the pawnbroker and insisted on the 
Bill considered in Committee. — — being er up. Here 
‘ . they three parties to the transaction, 

(is the Cyautine) the niueleiiliel being the third. At 

Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, present the pawnbroker, under such cir- 
Mid) said, he understood the Govern- cumstances, was bound to deliver up the 
ment had agreed to allow Clause 22 to | article pawned, and had no remedy 
stand over. _, | against the person who had pawned it. 
*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | He was deprived of his security, and his 
C. Russert, Hackney, 8.) said, that! only remedy was to commence an action 
was so; the question would be dealt with for fraud. This showed the necessity 
ata later stage. ee _. | for the new clause. He maintained that 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said,| the pawnbroker, under these circum- 
the object of this was, he presumed, to stances, had a right to be protected by 
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SALE OF GOODS (re-committed) BILL. 
[Lords}.—(No, 441.) 
COMMITTEE, 








make the Bill a purely Consolidation | Jaw, his having been a perfectly legiti- 


Bill. 

*Srr C. RUSSELL said, he could not 
commit himself to that. It was princi- 
pally a Consolidation Bill. 

Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) said, he 
begged to move the following new 
clause :— 

(Protection of third parties.) 

“Where the possession of goods is delivered 
by the owner to any person under an agreement 
for a sale, or for an intended sale, or under any 
agreement whereby a right or option is given to 
such person to purchase the goods, and such 
goods are thereafter sold or pledged by the 
person so in possession to any person who shall 
receive possession of the same in good faith, the 
owner shall not be entitled to recover the goods 
from the purchaser or pledgee by any process of 
law or otherwise.” 

He proposed to add to the end of the 
clause the words— 

“Except on payment by the owner of any 
amount which the purchaser or pledgee ma 
have paid or advanced on the delivery of such 
goods to him.” 

He offered in justification of his clause 
the statement the Attorney General had 
just made to the House—namely, that 
this was not simply a Codifieation Bill. 
To explain the clause, he would point 
out that a purchaser under a hire agree- 
ment might obtain goods—say, a watch, 
although it might be any article from a 
wedding ring to a piece of furniture— 
and being a person of limited means 
might desire to raise money on it. He 
took it to the pawnbroker. The hire 
trader insisted on the payment of the 
instalments when due, and a default in 
such payments having occurred he fol- 
lowed up the watch, and insisted on the 
purchaser either paying the instalment 
or returning the article. The purchascr 
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| mate trading transaction. If the article 
was worth more than the third party had 
| advanced on it, let the hire trader pay 
| the money so advanced ; but it was evi- 
dently most unjust that the person who 
had advanced money should be compelled 
| to give up the article, and that the hire 
| trader should get back the article, and 
|enjoy the money already paid on it in 
|the shape of instalments. The hire 
| trader ought to bear the loss, his remedy 
being against the purchaser whom 
he had trusted with his goods, 
Many persons obtained goods under the 
hire system, and after paying one instal- 
ment pledged the goods which were 
afterwards claimed by the hire trader, 
who made the pawnbroker no restitution 
, whatever. This mode of doing business 
opened the door to fraud. It was an 
inducement to persons without mouey or 
'with small means to incur liabilities 
which they had no means of meeting. 
| The clause covered not only pawnbrokers 
but auctioneers, and he held that the 
| former class particularly, who were the 
| poor man’s brokers, had as much right 
to be protected as bankers who held :bills 
| of exchange. 


Clause brought up, and read a first 
time. 


| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
'*That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

CotoxeEL HOWARD VINCENT 
| hoped the Attorney General would 
accept the clause. 
| “Sir A, ROLLIT did not intend to 
oppose the clause, but thought it raised 
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highly controversial matter. He thought 
it should be amended, so that an inequi- 
table advantage could not be taken of the 
person owning the goods. But he was 
of opinion that the state of things 
contemplated by the clause was already, 
to some extent, met by the Factors’ 
Act. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL said, he could not 
accept the clause. With certain modifi- 
cations, there was a good deal to be said 
in favour of it, but, on the other hand, it 
certainly raised most highly controversial 
matter. It raised the question of rights 
of property under the hire system, and 
as the Bill was substantially one for con- 
solidation the proposal could not now be 
entertained. The matter, as had been 
already pointed out, was dealt with, to a 
certain extent, in the existing law, which 
was reproduced in Clause 25 of the 
Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 





Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time To-morrow. 
FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 

BILL. 
Lords’ Amendments considered. 


CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
moved to disagree with the Lords 
Amendment which substituted the words 
“ What is the least percentage,” for “as 
nearly as he can.” 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I think 
my hon. and gallant Friend has not quite 
apprehended the object of the Amend- 
ment. The clause relates to warranty 
respecting the sale of fertilisers. When 
the Bill was in another place the Lord 
Chancellor made a criticism to which 
there seems to be no answer, that the 
words “as nearly as he can” are incon- 
sistent with the notion of warranty. 
Accordingly, on the Lord Chancellor's 
Motion, the words “ What is the least 
percentage ” were substituted. Of course, 
it will always be open to the person 
giving the warranty to fix the standard 
as low as he likes. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL.—(No. 446.) 
Read a second time. 


Resolved, That it is expedient that 
the Merchant Shipping Bill be com- 
mitted to a Joint Committee of Lords 
and Commons.—( Mr. Mundella.) 


Ordered, Thata Message be sent to the 
Lords to communicate this Resolution, 
and desire their concurrence. 


MADRAS AND BUMBAY AKMIES BILL 
[Lords}.—(No. 413.) 
As amended, considered; read the 


third time, and passed, with an Amend- 
ment, 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


Private Members’ Bixxs. 

Mr. 8S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) 
said, he wished to know, now that the 
Motion for Adjournment was made, as 
soon as Government Business was dis- 
posed of, what became of the Bills which 
were placed below the Government Bills 
on the Paper? He would suggest to the 
Government that they might go through 
them one evening, so that they might be 
placed on the Paper for the Autumn 
Sitting. * 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Under present cir- 
cumstances they are promoted, so to 
speak, from day to day. The suggestion 
of the hon. Member is for the Govern- 
ment to consider. 

Mr. S. T. EVANS said, it was im- 
possible to give instructions to the Clerk 
at the Table, as the Orders were not 
called on. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
could defer a Bill to a later date at the 
commencement of Business — after the 
Private Business is disposed of at the 
commencement of the Sitting. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
Will this Closure be continued ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe TREASURY (Mr. 
MarJoripanks, Berwickshire): Yes. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Three o'clock. 





Other Amendments agreed to. 
Sir A. Rollit 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 15th September 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


MILITARY COURTS MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War will he inquire whether a sergeant 
of the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers was tried at Kasanli, India, on 
the 17th July, on a charge of drunken- 
ness, and, expecting to be summarily 
dealt with, in reply to the usual question 
of his Commanding Officer, admitted 
and expressed regret for the offence ; 
was the sergeant remanded to a District 
Court Martial, and then, on a plea of 
“not guilty ” being put in, did the Court, 
deeming the evidence insufficient, call 
witnesses to prove the admission made to 
the Commanding Officer ; did the prisoner 
protest that this was no confession, 
quoting par. 72, ec. 6, M.M. (large 
edition), and was the objection overruled 
on the authority of par. 81, c. 6; was 
the prisoner then convicted on his alleged 
confession, although before a Court 
Martial itself a plea of “ guilty ” may be 
withdrawn and cannot be availed of to 
prejudice the accused ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that such procedure and 
reception of evidence raise a large ques- 
tion of principle affecting the rights of 
soldiers, and also considering that men 
will be placed in a position of great diffi- 
culty in answering the questions of their 
Commanding Officers when expecting to 
be summarily dealt with, the Military 
Authorities will give the matter their 
immediate attention ? 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : It is impossible to answer 
this question without referring to the 
proceedings of the Court Martial, which 
are not in our possession. The Com- 


mander-in-Chief in India has been asked 
to forward them to the War Office with 
full Report on the whole case. 
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EVICTIONS ON THE MARQUESS OF 
SLIGO’S PROPERTY. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE (Louth, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that there are evictions taking 
place on the Marquess of Sligo’s pro- 
perty without notice having been served 
on the Relieving Officer; whether the 
landlord or the Sheriff is bound by law 
to give such notice ; if he is aware that 
the Sheriff has been written to by the 
Westport Board of Guardians and asked 
to give the required notice, but refused 
to do so ; and whether he will see that 
either the Sheriff or the police will give 
such notice ? 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): There were four 


evictions on the estate referred to on 
August 9 and 21, but, except in one 
instance, the tenants were re-admitted as 
caretakers, and in several other cases 
evictions were avoided by settlements 
with the tenants concerned. Neither 
the landlord nor the Sheriff is required by 
law to give any notice to the tenants of 
the intention to evict; the decree or 
order of the Court is supposed to be 
sufficient in this respect. But the law 
does require that notice shall be served 
on the Relieving Officer before evicting ; 
and this requirement, I am informed, has 
always been carried out. The Sub- 
Sheriff states that he has no recollection 
of having been written to by the Board 
of Guardians on the subject. 

Dr. AMBROSE: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman read the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Guardians in The 
Mayo News of last Saturday ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not had 
that report before me. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8S.) : 
Was not notice given to the Relieving 
Officer ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 
Sub-Sheriff informed 
Officer. 


I believe the 
the Relieving 


IRISH PRISON WARDER MATES. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
explain why a warder named Mates was 
in April, 1887, transferred from Tulla- 
more to Limerick, and snl ejuently 
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from Limerick to Cork ; and whether 
the warder named has been granted any 
compensation for the personal expense 
and hardship entailed by these re- 
movals ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The General 
Prisons Board inform me that Warder 
Mates was transferred from Tullamore 
Prison to Limerick Female Prison for 
the performance there of certain duties, 
and that, subsequently, in the interests 
of the Public Service, he was transferred 
to Cork Prison. The cost of the trans- 
fers was in each case borne by the 
Prisons Department. 

Captain DONELAN: Did Mates 
receive any compensation for his re- 
moval ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I presume he did 
not. Ifa warder or any other official 
is transferred he receives no compensa- 
tion beyond the expense of the transfer. 





INSANITARY BAKEHOUSES IN 
LONDON, 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been called to the startling 
revelations which have recently been 
made concerning the insanitary state of 
bakehouses in Marylebone, at the East 
End, and other parts of London, the 
filthy conditions under which bread is 
made, the terribly prolonged hours of 
labour of the operative bakers, and their 
low rate of wages; and whether the 
Local Authorities are making any efforts 
to remedy the evils; and if they are 
not, whether he will forthwith take the 
necessary steps for ascertaining the truth 
concerning the condition of the places in 
which the food of so many millions of 
people is prepared, the condition of the 
operative bakers who prepare it, and, if 
necessary, rigidly enforce the authority 
vested in him by “ The Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891 ” ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
attention of the Local Government 
Board has not been drawn to the revela- 
tions as to the condition of bakehouses 
in Marylebone, the East End, and other 
parts of London. It devolves on the 
Local Sanitary Authorities to put in force 
the provisions of the law with regard to 
the sanitary condition of bakehouses, 


Captain Donelan 


{COMMONS} 
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and I have not received any communica- 
tion alleging default on the part of 
Sanitary Authorities or their officers in 
this matter. If there is a failure on the 
part of any Sanitary Authority to dis- 
charge their duty with regard to bake- 
houses, complaint can be made to the 
London County Council, who are em- 
powered to take action with a view to 
the enforcement of the law. Speaking 
from memory, I may add that the Local 
Government Board cannot interfere 
except at the instance of the London 
County Council. 


FIJI. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies the 
date when Sir J. B. Thurston was 
appointed Governor of Fiji; and is it 
usual to retain a Colonial Governor for 
more than six years in one Governor- 
ship ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
Sir J. Thurston’s Commission as Go- 
vernor was dated the 9th December, 
1887, and he assumed the government 
on the 27th February, 1888, from which 
day the usual six years will date. In 
reply to the second question, I may say 
that it is not usual to extend the term of 
a Colonial Governor beyond six years, 
but it has been done. 


THE SCOTTISH BOARD OF 
SUPERVISION. 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness): I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland if he 
has received recently a communica- 
tion from the Town Clerk of Inverness 
protesting against the ineptitude of the 
Board of Supervision for the relief of the 
poor in Scotland, in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the laws relating to 
public health; if he is aware that, be- 
yond issuing an occasional Circular as to 
a possible epidemic of cholera, no prac- 
tical measures have been taken by the 
Board of Supervision in Edinburgh to 
anticipate this evil ; if he will favourably 
consider the various suggestions made in 
the communication from Inverness ; and, 
in particular, that questions relating to 
public health be removed from the 
control of the Board of Supervision and 
be placed under a Department created 
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for the purpose ; and if he will, without 
delay, take practical steps to secure that 
Local Authorities (urban and rural) in 
Scotland be urged and required to exer- 
cise their powers for enforcing sanitary 
improvements in view of possible con- 
ditions which every day become more 
probable ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetran, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have received and con- 
sidered the communication from the 
Town Clerk of Inverness referred to by 
the hon. Member. The Board of Super- 
vision are in frequent correspondence 
with Local Authorities as to sanitation 
and water supply, and their officers com- 
municate with the local officials when 
visiting their districts, and report to the 
Board. The Scottish ports have all been 
inspected and reported on, many of them 
repeatedly, by the Board’s inspecting 
officers ; every port is now believed to 
be provided with the means of isolating 
cases of cholera; the attention of all 
Local Authorities has been called by 
special letters, as above described, to the 
weak points noted in the Annual Reports 
of the local sanitary officers, and the 
replies show that these points are 
receiving earnest consideration; every 
sanitary medical officer in Scotland has 
been required to report specially whether, 
in his opinion, the preparations in his 
district are adequate to meet the 
threatened epidemic, and when any doubt 
was expressed strong pressure was 
applied to the Local Authorities. The 
Board of Supervision is careful to make 
known to all Port Local Authorities the 
existence of disease in Continental ports. 
In the face of these facts, I do not con- 
sider that the allegations made by the 
Town Clerk of Inverness regarding the 
action of the Bourd are accurate. As I 
have already stated in this House, I am 
prepared at the earliest opportunity to 
take up the question of the re-organisa- 
tion of the Board with a view, amongst 
others, of placing matters relating to 
public health on the most satisfactory 
basis. 

Mr. BEITH : Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the Sanitary Congress 
at Ayr the other day expressed a strong 
opiuion against the “antiquated and useless 
Board of Supervision,” and favoured the 
creation of a Central Board of Health for 
Scotland ? Is it not the universal opinion 
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in Scotland that the Board of Supervision 
is fitted only for the administration of the 
Poor Law, and is not an Organisation 
calculated to effectively administer the 
duties of a Public Health Board ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: In the dis- 
cussion that took place on the Estimates 
I expressed an opinion that while the 
Board of Supervision did its utmost in 
these matters, it was not a satisfactory 
Organisation for purposes connected with 
the public health. 


HIGHGATE WOODS. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stoke-upon-Trent, as a Church 
Estates Commissioner, whether the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have con- 
sented to sell to the Hornsey Charity 
Trustees a strip of land in Muswell Hill 
Road, abutting on Churchyard Bottom 
Wood, Highgate, on condition that an 
existing road through the adjacent land 
belonging to such Trustees is widened 
by 10 feet ; whether this is preliminary 
to a scheme for building on the site of 
the Wood, or on a portion thereof; and 
whether, before the adoption of any such 
scheme, Parliament and other Public 
Bodies will have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion respecting it ? 


*Tue COMPTROLLER or THE 
HOUSEHOLD (Mr. Leveson-Gowenr, 
Stoke-upon-Trent) : The answer to the 
first paragraph of the question is “ Yes.” 
The Commissioners gave for a public 
park the Gravel Pit Wood, comprising 
69 acres, iu the year 1886, and in the 
same year they provisionally agreed on 
terms for a sale to the Hornsey Local 
Board of the Churchyard Bottom Wood, 
of about 49 acres, adjoining the Gravel 
Pit Wood, subject to the necessary Par- 
liamentary powers being obtained. This 
sale was not, however, carried out. The 
condition made by the Commissioners as 
to the widening of the existing road was 
for the purpose of providing better access 
for building purposes to the land belong- 
ing to them beyond Gravel Pit Wood, as 
well as to the Wood itself, in the event of 
a sale of the Wood to a Public Authority 
not being effected. In reply to a similar 
question in the year 1887, it was stated 
that the Commissioners are not prepared 
to give the undertaking asked for in the 
last paragraph of the question. 


3B 2 
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*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: Am 
I to understand that it is the intention to 
destroy that portion of Highgate Woods 
by building on it ? 

Mr. LEVESON-GOWER : No, Sir ; 
my hon. Friend must not understand 
anything of the kind. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. P.J.O’BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what was 
the nature and substance of the Report 
furnished to the Local Government 
Board by their Inspector, Mr. Bourke, 
as the result of his recent inquiry at 
Borrisokane into the scheme formulated 
by the Guardians of that Union for the 
erection of labourers’ cottages in their 
district ; whether he is aware that the 
Guardians, acting on the representations 
presented to them and the Reports of 
their sanitary officers, sanctioned and 
approved of a scheme for the erection of 
32 cottages within the Union ; that this 
scheme met with practically no opposi- 
tion from the owners on whose lands the 
cottages were proposed to be erected ; 
and that, notwithstanding, Mr. Bourke 
rejected 21 out of the entire number, 
and if he will state on what grounds ; 
whether, out of the 14 cottages approved 
of in the Division of Cloughjordan, 13 
were rejected ; and if he is aware that in 
this division several labourers have 
recently been evicted from their previous 
holdings, aud are now without house or 
home ; and that, as stated by a Guardian 
(Mr. Delaney) at a meeting of the Board, 
when one poor man, who had been dis- 
possessed and was at the time only in 
temporary shelter of a barn, complained 
to the Inspector, he was told it was good 
enough for him; and whether, having 
regard to the serious nature of this case, 
he will cause full inquiry to be made 
into all the circumstances ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is true, as 
stated, that out of 32 cottages included in 
the scheme 21 were rejected by the In- 
spector. Of these 21 cottages, 13 were 
rejected on the ground that the persons 
for whom they were intended at present 
inhabited houses capable of being re- 
paired; three on the ground that the 
persons for whom they were intended in- 
habited houses not unfit for human habi- 
tation, and not condemned by the Medical 
Officer of Health ; two on account of no 
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water supply being near the sites ; one 
because the farm on which it was pro- 
posed to erect is too small; one owing to 
the site being placed on the wrong person’s 
farm, and one was withdrawn at the in- 
quiry. To some of the sites there was 
considerable opposition, but in the 
majority of cases no opposition was 
raised in reference to the houses occupied 
by the 13 persons above-mentioned. 
Mr. Bourke, the Inspector, reports as 
follows :— 

“The houses in question are situated for the 

most part in the towns of Borrisokane and 
Cloughjordan, those in the latter town being sub- 
stantial stone and mortar buildings two or three 
storeys high with slated roofs. It is true that 
in nearly every case a certain amount of re- 
pairs would require to be done to them in order 
to make them comfortable dwellings; but as the 
Sanitary Authority have power to insist on the 
owners carrying out these repairs, if they wish 
to continue to let the houses, and have also 
power if they see fit to acquire these houses and 
improve them themselves, I do not feel justified 
in recommending that new cottages should be 
erected at the expense of the ratepayers, and 
buildings such as I have described allowed to 
become untenanted, as many of the houses in 
Clougbjordan at present are.” 
As to the statement in paragraph 3 of the 
question, out of 14 cottages proposed for 
the Cloughjordan Division 10, and not 
13, were rejected by the Inspector, The 
Clerk of Borrisokane Union states that 
three labourers were evicted in Clough- 
jordan Division; that for one of them a 
cottage is intended to be wrected ; that 
another of them was found by the In- 
spector dwelling in a house quite capable 
of being repaired, and the third was found 
in a habitation which is part of a substan- 
tial farm-house. Mr. Bourke, the Inspector, 
reports that he was not, nor is he aware 
of any labourers in the Cloughjordan 
Division being without house or home ; 
and the Guardians of the Division as- 
sured him that there was ample accom- 
modation in the town for all the labourers 
dwelling there, a statement which the 
Inspector’s own observation corroborated. 
The Inspector states that he never told 
any man living in a barn that it was 
“good enough for him.” If the Board 
of Guardians, who have the result of the 
inquiry and the Inspector’s reasons for 
rejecting the cottages before them, are 
able to show that the Inspector was mis- 
taken or misinformed in any particular 
instance they can, by applying to the 
Local Government Board, have the case 
re-considered. 
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THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 

N.E.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether the Merchant 
Shipping Bill proposes to consolidate 
the law relating to merchant shipping ; 
whether he is aware that the Bill, and 
the Schedules as drafted, leaves three 
clauses of the principal Act of 1854 
unrepealed, one also in the repeal Act of 
the same year, and several clauses in 
other and subsequent Acts ; whether he 
will state to the House his reasons for 
this partial repeal ; and whether he will 
accept Amendments to place the un- 
repealed enactments in the Schedule ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The Merchant Shipping 
Bill, which has now been read a second 
time, purposes to consolidate the various 
Acts of Parliament relating to the Mer- 
cantile Marine, and repeals those Acts 
so far as they are re-enacted by the Bill. 
Any sections unrepealed have been 
allowed to remain in force on the ground 
that they do not relate to merchant 
shipping, and refer to other subjects not 
included in consolidation. The three 
sections of the Act of 1854 to which the 
hon. Member refers relate, so far as un- 
repealed, solely to fishing boats registered 
under an Act passed in 1868 for the 
purpose of carrying out a Convention 
with France ; another section deals with 
pensions to past officers, which would 
be more properly dealt with by a Statute 
Law Revision Act; and the remaining 
sections alluded to deal with subjects 
other than merchant shipping. 

Mr. HOWELL: Is it the fact that 
Section 16 of the Repeal Act is not 
incorporated in this Bill ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA : I should not like 
to answer that offhand; but the hon. 
Member may rest assured that the Joint 
Committee which has to deal with this 
question will see that this Bill consoli- 
dates everything that relates to merchant 
shipping. 


POOR LAW CONSOLIDATION. 
Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 


Board whether, in view of the un- 
certainties of the law as regards the 
relief of the poor and the administration of 
the Poor Laws, he will introduce a Bill 
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in the next Session of Parliament to 
consolidate the law, or, failing that, 
whether he will cause a Digest of the 
laws to be prepared, printed, and cireu- 
lated to Members of this House ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will submit 
the suggestion to the Statute Law Com- 
mittee, with a view to their seeing 
whether a consolidation of the Poor 
Laws can be prepared. But I must tell 
the hon. Member that the Acts and 
Orders are very voluminous. 

Mr. HOWELL: Is there not a 
Digest of them at the Local Government 
Board Offices, and would not that 
suffice ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We have no 
Digest. 


MASHONALAND. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether communication 
between Cape Colony and Mashonaland 
is now closed by the Matabele route by 
Lo Bengula ; whether there is any other 
safe route at present to Forts Victoria 
aud Salisbury via Port Beira and the 
Beira Railway ; and whether all postal 
communication to the British South 
Africa Company’s territory goes by the 
Beira route, and to what extent that will 
expedite the transmission of letters to that 
country ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: According to all 
our information, the various land routes 
into Mashonaland are open. The Beira 
route is quite safe ; but the railway is not 
yet reported to be open, it being under- 
stood that Mr. Rhodes has started for 
Beira with the object of opening it. It 
is not believed that the Beira route is 
much used for postal purposes from the 
Cape, and, even when the railway is 
opened, its use would not expedite the 
transmission of letters. 

Mr. WEBSTER: May I inquire 
whether the Government have received 
any further information from Sir Henry 
Loch with reference to Mashonaland ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Papers received 
up to a few days ago will, I hope, be 
distributed on Monday. We have nothing 
since. 


FUNDS FOR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 
Mr. BENSON (Oxfordshire, Wood- 
stock : I beg to ask the President of the 





Local Government Board whether, in the 





event of any failure on the part of County 
Councils to make use of their powers 
under “The Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise Act, 1890,” for the further- 
ance of technical instruction, the Govern- 
ment will consider the question whether 
the whole fund dealt with by that Act 


should conntinue to be distributed among | 


County Councils as at present, or whe- 
ther some alteration of the law is not 
required ; and whether, in considering 
this question, the Government will have 
regard to the fact that the assignment of 
this fund to Local Authorities was not 
proposed to Parliament as a measure of 
relief to local rates out of general taxa- 
tion, but for the furtherance of a purpose 
of public utility for which Local Authori- 
ties would not otherwise have had funds 
available ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Under the 
Local Taxation Act, 1890, the County 
Councils and the Town Councils of 
county boroughs were empowered to 
apply the additional subventions received 
by them under that Act to purposes of 
technical and intermediate instruction ; 
but no legal obligation was then imposed 
on the Councils so to apply these moneys. 
I am glad to say that a very large pro- 
portion of the Councils have complied 
with what may be fairly called the 
intention of Parliament in making these 
additional grants. I find that of 62 
counties in England and Wales 54 
applied the whole of the additional grant 
to technical and intermediate instruction, 
and in the remaining eight counties a 
portion of the grant was so applied. 
With regard to the 64 county boroughs, 
50 have so applied the whole and 10 a 
part of the amount. In one no decision 
had been arrived at by the Town 
Council, and with respect to the re- 
maining three it is stated that, although 
Returns have not been received, it is 
believed that the whole amount has been 
appropriated in this manner. A recent 
Return has been laid on the Table 
giving the details of the manner in 
which the Councils have devoted these 
funds for the purposes of science, art, 
technical, ‘and manual instruction. I 


hope that it will not be necessary to 
propose any legislation in order to insure 
the application of these grants to technical 
education. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton): Can the 
right hon. Gentleman inform the House 
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whether the London County Council 
have distributed a portion or the whole 
of the funds allotted to them for the pur- 
pose of technical education ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I believe that 
they have, but I should not like to say 
definitely without inquiring. I will tell 
the hon. Gentleman to-morrow. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that in many instances the instruc- 
tion is of an absurdly elementary charac- 
ter, such as teaching the girls to grate 
nutmegs ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Local 
Government Board have no power to 
interfere with the County Council in 
such matters. 


POLICE INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
GALBALLY SHOPKEEPERS. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that several shopkeepers of 
Galbally, County Limerick, have recently 
complained of the undue interference 
of Sergeant Kennedy with the conduct 
of their business on the grounds that he 
has often summoned farmers for having 
left their horses and carts outside the 
doors of shopkeepers whilst buying 
necessaries, one such summons having 
been dismissed on 12th - April last, 
although the street bas been often 
blocked by carts opposite the doors of 
his friends and relatives; is it in ac- 
cordance with the Police Regulations to 
have any member of the Force serving 
in a district in which he has relatives ; 
and will an investigation be ordered into 
the conduct of Sergeant Kennedy ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspector 
General reports that it is not true that 
the shopkeepers at the place referred to 
have recently complained of the action 
of Sergeant Kennedy for undue inter- 
ference with the conduct of their busi- 
ness in the manner indicated. A sum- 
mons at the suit of a constable was 
dismissed as stated on the 12th April 
last. The sergeant has no relations in 
the district in which he serves, and is re- 
ported by the Constabulary Authorities 
as a most efficient member of bis rank, 
I understand that one person in the 
locality claims to be a connection of the 
sergeant, but the sergeant states his only 
acquaintance with this person was 
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through the medium of the Petty 
Sessions Court, where he had him fined 
on two occasions. 

Mr. FINUCANE: I have personal 
knowledge of the facts, which are 
directly contrary to those supplied to the 
right hon. Gentleman. May I submit 
them to him ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : If the hon. Gen- 
tleman will give me any information I 
will cause further inquiry to be made. 


SESSIONAL PAPERS. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : In 
the absence of the hon. Member for West 
Salford, I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware of the in- 
convenience which arises from the 
absence of any general Index to the 
Sessional Papers of the House for the 
period 1880 to 1889, similar to that 
which was ordered to be printed on 16th 
March, 1880, for the period 1870 to 
1879 ; whether he can make arrange- 
ments for the issue of such an Index at 
an early date; and when the annual 
Index to the Sessional Papers for 1892 is 
likely to be available ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) : 
I am informed that the compilation of the 
general Index to the Sessional Papers of 
the House for the period 1880 to 1889 
can, practically, only be proceeded with 
when the House is not sitting; and, 
though great progress was made last 
year, I fear that the shortness of the 
Recess this year willretard the work, but 
I hope that it will be completed next 
year. A proof copy of the annual Index 
for 1892 has been in use in the Library 
since February last, and I hope that no 
unnecessary delay will occur before the 
final issue. 


DEFRAUDING CABMEN. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that one, Henry Harris, solicitor and a 
commissioner for affidavits, has been 
ordered within 14 days to pay three cab- 
drivers sums varying from 10s. to 21s. 
for fares, and that he has refused to com- 
ply with the order, so that none of these 
poor men have received either their 
money or the costs which they have 
necessarily incurred ; whether he can 
assist these men; and whether he can 
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provide some means of easy recovery of 
their fares for cabdrivers who have been 
defrauded more than once by the same 
individual ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): The answer to the 
first paragraph is in the affirmative. 
With regard to the second and third 
paragraphs, I regret that in the existing 
state of the law I cannot assist the men, 
but I will take the earliest opportunity 
of endeavouring to amend the law. The 
Chief Magistrate reports to me that in 
the opinion of all the Metropolitan 
Magistrates the present state of the law 
ought to be remedied. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON 
QUARRIES. 

Mr. AINSWORTH (Cumberland, 
Egremont): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if the 
Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into the working of quarries has 
made its Report, or when it will do so ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The Report has 
not yet been received ; the inquiry is ex- 
pected to be finished before the Ist of 
November. 


POSTAL CLERK CLAYDON. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether a temporary clerk 
named Claydon was recently given a 
special increment of £60 per annum, 
bringing his salary up to £204; and, if 
so, what special circumstances justified 
this increment; and whether there are 
hundreds of appointed clerks, with many 
more years’ service, receiving less salaries 
and performing far more responsible 
duties. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): The 
servants of the late Submarine Telegraph 
Company, of whom Mr. Claydon was one, 
were promised appointments on the Post 
Office Establishment, and this promise it 
was not possible to redeem in Mr. Clay- 
don’s case on account of his inability to 
procure the medical certificate required 
by the Civil Service Commissioners. As 
some compensation for his disappointment, 
he has been given a fixed salary some- 
what in advance of that received by his 
fellow-officers ; but this salary, unlike 
theirs, will not progress by annual incre- 
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ments, neither will he be entitled to pen- 
sion on retirement. 


St. Katherine's 





OPEN AIR MEETINGS AND STREET 
OBSTRUCTION. 

Mr. MACDONALD : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether the Metropolitan Police 
have instructions to regard all public 
meetings held at street corners and at- 
tended by more than 10 persons as ob- 
structive of traffic ; if not, could he state 
what are the exceptions and who decides 
what meetings are to be exceptions, and 
what Act of Parliament, if any, autho- 
rises these instructions ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No; the Metro- 
politan Police have no such instructions. 
No meeting is interfered with by the 
police unless it occasions serious obstruc- 
tion to the traffic. Each meeting, there- 
fore, is judged on its merits, and the 
question whether it occasions serious ob- 
struction depends for an answer on a 
number of local circumstances, such as 
the area and position of the place where 
the meeting is held, the amount of 
traffic, and the like. I am not aware of 
any Act of Parliament that could autho- 
rise such instructions. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Did not one of 
the Magistrates in a recent case hold that 
all street meetings were contrary to law 
if attended by more than 10 persons, 
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rated from their relatives in a time of 
ace ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SautrLeworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The Colossus 
was on her way home when, in conse- 
quence of the loss of the Victoria, it was 
necessary to detain her on the station for 
some time longer, in the interests of the 
Publie Service. No Report has been 
received of such misconduct on the part 
of the crew as is suggested in the ques- 
tion. H.M.S. Anson was commissioned 
on the 12th instant, and will shortly 
relieve the Colossus. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can the 
| right hon. Gentleman say why the 7ra- 
| falgar, which was commissioned after the 

Colossus, was relieved before her ? 
Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


I must ask for notice of that question. 





H.M.S. “ CAMPERDOWN.” 

Mr. GOURLEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he can in- 
form the House the cost of the damage 
sustained by the Camperdown arising 
out of the collision with the Victoria in- 
clusive and exclusive of the cost of the 
crew ; whether it is true that the “A” 
frame of the port propeller shafting is so 
damaged as to necessitate the return of 
the vessel to the United Kingdom for 





repairs, there being neither facilities or 


whether obstructions were caused or | plant for doing the work at Malta; and 


not ? 
Mr. ASQUITH : In reference to that 


whether the Admiralty in future will 
provide that vessels of this and all other 


dictum, it would be presumptuous in me | classes shall always have on board spare 


to criticise the Magistrate’s exposition of 
the law. In my opinion, however, the 
police ought not to interfere unless the 
meeting creates a serious obstruction to 
traffic. 


H.M.S. “ COLOSSUS.” 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether H.M.S. Colossus, whilst on her 
way home to pay off (after being on the 
Mediterranean Station for three years), 
owing to the loss of the Victoria has 
been ordered back, thus causing many of 
the crew to break their leave and other- 
wise misconduct themselves, five being 
sent to prison at Malta, three placed in 
cells, and others subjected to minor 
punishments ; and whether the Admiralty 
will consider the advisability of not keep- 
ing the men of this vessel so long sepa- 


Mr. A. Morley 


shafting propellers and other spare gear 
which cannot be obtained in the event of 
accident abroad ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The actual cost is not yet known, but the 
estimate for repairing the damage to the 
Camperdown is £2,500. A slight defect, 
unconnected with the collision, has been 
discovered in the “A” frame which 
carries the port propeller shafting. This 
can be remedied without bringing the 
ship home. Spare gear, including 
spare propeller-blades, are carried by all 
Her Majesty’s ships to the extent which 
experience has shown to be desirable. 
The Camperdown had spare shafting 
also. 


ST. KATHERINE’S HOSPITAL. 


Mr. CREMER: I beg to ask the 
hon. Member for Merionethshire, as a 
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Charity Commissioner, whether any effort 
is being made to give effect to the recom- 
mendations contained in the Report 
which Mr. Skirrow, years ago, presented 
to the Charity Commissioners concerning 
the manner in which the funds of St. 
Katherine’s Hospital, in the Regent's 
Park, were being appropriated ; whether 
the present master receives a stipend of 
£1,200 per year, and lives in the house 
assigned to him as an official residence, 
or lets it, as his predecessor did, for 
£700 per year, and adds that amount to 
his stipend ; what are the duties of his 
office ; whether the brethren who receive 
£300 and the sisters who receive £200 
per annum now reside in the houses 
allotted to them or let the houses and 
receive the rents ; how many boys and 
girls are being educated out of the funds 
of the hospital ; how much of the endow- 
ment is expended upon education, and 
how much upon salaries, gifts,and ex penses 
of management ; and why the scheme 
for the reform of the hospital, which was 
prepared years ago by the Charity Com- 
missioners and practically endorsed by 
the School Board for London, which 
inquired into the endowments of the 
hospital, has not been carried into effect ? 
"Tue PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Exuis, Merionethshire): As it 
has more than once been stated, in reply 
to questions put by the hon. Member, 
the Commissioners have no power to 
deal by scheme with St. Katherine's 
Hospital, except upon a sufficient appli- 
cation. No such application has been 
made to them. The master receives the 
salary of £1,200 a year, including an 
allowance of £400 in respect of house 
reut. The house assigned as_ the 
master’s residence was sold in the year 
1888, and the proceeds added 
to the general endowment of the 
hospital. The Commissioners have no 
other information as to the duties of the 
office of master than that which is con- 
tained in the documents already before 
Parliament — namely, Mr. Skirrow’s 
Report presented to the House of Lords 
in 1866, the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission presented to both Houses of 
Parliament in 1871, aud the Rules by 
which the hospital is governed, which 
were laid on the Table of the House in 
1889. The Commissioners have no in- 
formation as to the residence of the 
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brethren and sisters ; nor are they aware 
how many boys and girls are now being 
educated out of the funds of the hospital. 
The expenditure of the endowment is 
apportioned as follows in the accounts 
for the year 1892 :—Education, £561 ; 
salaries, £3,209 ; gifts, £190; expenses 
of management, £3,193. The Charity 
Commissioners have prepared no such 
scheme as is suggested by the question. 
The Charity Commissioners cannot deal 
with this Charity, except with the consent 
of the majority of the Governors. I 
regret that consent has not been given 
to deal with what seems to me to be a 
scandal. 

*Mr. CREMER: May I ask whether, 
in view of the extraordinary statements 
made by the hon. Gentleman concerning 
the waste and extravagance in this 
Charity, and in view of the fact that one 
of the Charity Commissioners, Mr. 
Skirrow, made a Report on the hospital 
some years ago, the Charity Commis- 
sioners will not deem it part of their 
duty to take immediately the necessary 
steps to reform the institution ? 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Whatever may 
be the views of the Charity Commis- 
sioners on the matter, they cannot deal 
with this Charity, because, according to the 
law, they have no authority to make 
schemes for Charities whose incomes 
exceed £50, except with the permission 
of the Governing Body of that Charity. 
The Commissioners have tried on several 
oceasions to secure legislation altering 
this, but unfortunately they have failed. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): Will the hon. Gentleman invite 
the Governing Body of this Charity to 
make the application to which he refers ? 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: An invitation has, 
I believe, been made, but has not been 
accepted. 

*Mr. C. WILLIAMS: Is the master 
of the hospital a clergyman or a lay- 
man ? 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I cannot say, but 
will obtain the information if the hon. 
Gentleman desires it. 


THE SALE OF DISEASED MEAT IN 
, LONDON. 

Mr. F. FRYE (Kensington, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that two men, named John May and 
John Palmer, dealers in meat, are now 
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awaiting their trial on a charge of having 
sold at their shops, situate at Charter- 
house Street, Clerkenwell, diseased meat 
to retail butchers in London; and 
whether he has any reason to believe 
that diseased meat is being sold to an 
alarming extent, and that this traffic has 
been going on in this street for many 
years; whether he is aware that the 
matter has been under the consideration 
of the City Commissioners of Sewers and 
the Inspectors of Meat of the Central 
Meat Market who knew of these sales, 
but are powerless to interfere, Charter- 
house Street being outside the jurisdiction 
of the City ; and what steps he proposes 
to take in the matter ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Iam inquiring 
into this matter. The question only 
appeared on the Paper for the first time 
this morning, and I have no information 
on the subject. 





HYDRAULIC CRANES FOR MAIL 
TRANSFERENCE, 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he is aware that, although the 
Dublin Steam Packet Company offered 
some years ago to erect hydraulic cranes, 
and although the Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Railway Company built special 
vans to enable the quick mechanical 
transference of the mails from the jetty 
to the steamer, the Government and the 
London and North Western Railway 
opposed this expediting arrangement, and 
refused to sanction its introduction ; and 
whether this matter will be recon- 
sidered ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The transfer of 
the mails to and from the steamers and 
the trains at Holyhead and Kingstown 
by machinery has been under considera- 
tion again and again for many years 
past; but the saving of time is ex- 
tremely problematical, and, apart from 
the question of expense, there are 
practical difficulties, which the Depart- 
ment has never yet seen its wuy to over- 
come. Under the present plan of load- 
ing and unloading by means of porters, 
the mails, which are of very varying 
bulk and weight, are packed in the trains 
in such a way as to facilitate the sort- 
ing duties which have to be performed 
en route, and the subsequent disposal of 
bags for roadside stations. A transfer 
in crates would be less convenient in 


Mr. F. Frye 
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many respects, and not only would vans 
of a special construction be required, but 
also additional vans, which would in- 
crease the weight of the trains, and tend 
to hinder the observance of  punc- 
tuality. 


IRISH POOR LAW DIETARY. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he _ will 
take measures to have the dietary scale 
of Irish Poor Law Unions raised and 
put on the same basis as those of Great 
Britain; and whether he will also 
inquire into the general treatment of the 
inmates, particularly respecting those 
over 60 years of age, in Ireland, and 
have them treated on a similar system 
with that prevailing in England and 
Scotland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have already 
told my hon. Friend that I hope to have 
an opportunity of discussing this matter 
with the Irish Local Government Board 
in a week or two, and I should not like to 
express any opinion till I have done so, 
nor can I grant the Return of which the 
hon. Member has given notice until I see 
how the land lies. 

Mr. FIELD: I will not move for the 
Return till next Session. 


STAFF COLLEGE EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. — 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is 
aware that doubts have arisen as to the 
meaning of the words “ Geography of 
Europe south of the Danube and west of 
the Rhine,” in A. O., 138, with regard to 
the next Staff College examination ; and 
whether he will issue a more definite 
description of the area to be studied ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The words are undoubtedly rather vague, 
and the Director General of Military 
Education will issue a full description of 
the area in question. 


THE BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the Go- 
vernment have agreed to give a grant of 
£20,000 per annum for 10 years (on 
conditions) towards the proposed railway 
extension in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
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tectorate ; and whether he is aware that 
the late Government refused to give any 
such grant without the previous consent 
of the House of Commons, as set out in 
telegram of 11th June, 1892, and in letter 
of 14th June, 1892 ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: As regards the 
first part of the question, I have to state 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
intimated their willingness, on certain 
conditions, to approve of the Bechuana- 
land Government subsidising the rail- 
way extension in question. The subsidy 
would, if granted, amount to £10,000 a 
year for 10 years on the completion to 
the satisfaction of the Bechuanaland 
Government of the railway to Gaberone’s, 
with the addition of a similar amount for 
a similar period on the completion of the 
line to Palapye. The grant of the 
subsidy would not involve any additional 
charge to Imperial Funds, as the greater 
facility of transport would enable the 
Bechuanaland Government to effect 
savings equal to or exceeding the 
subsidy—apart from the increase of 
revenue that might be expected to result 
from the opening up of the country to 
settlers, and apart from the strategic and 
other advantages arising from railway 
connection between the Southern and 
Northern Protectorates. The possibi- 
lity of the Bechuanaland Government 
entering into such un agreement, and its 
ability to fulfil it if made, must depend 
on the willingness of this House to con- 
tinue the annual Bechuanaland Grant in 
Aid; and as to this Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not committed and can- 
not commit the House of Commons, 
which, of course, remains free to approve 
or refuse the Votes in Supply, as pro- 
posed by the Government. No agree- 
ment has yet been made between the 
Bechuanaland Government and the Rail- 
way Company; and it is understood 
that the latter is not yet in a posi- 
tion to commit itself to concluding the 
proposed Agreement, or to making the 
subsidised extension. In regard to the 
second part of the question, I have to 
observe that the attitude of the late 
Government appears to have been 
correct, and not to have differed in 
substance from that of the present Go- 
vernment. 

_ Mr. A. C. MORTON: May I ask 
if it is the intention of the Government 
to obtain the assent of the House of 
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Commons to the Agreement before it is 
finally signed ? 

Mr.S. BUXTON: No. This Agree- 
ment, if made, will be in the same posi- 
tion as other subsidies of a somewhat 
like nature. The House of Commons 
can, of course, refuse to pass it ulti- 
mately. - 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: My question 
was whether the Government intended 
to ask the assent of the House of 
Commons to the Agreement before it was 
signed, and not afterwards ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: No. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): There is a sum in the 
Estimates of £100,000 for the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate. Last year £18,000 
was returned out of a like grant ; yet the 
same amount is asked for this year. Will 
it be in Order to discuss the question of 
this railroad on the Vote in Aid of the 
Bechuanaland Government ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The Grant in 
Aid of the Bechuanaland Government 
affords an opportunity for raising any 
question of administration for which the 
Colonial Office is more or less responsible ; 
and under these conditions, no doubt, a 
Debate might be raised. But there is 
no grant towards the railroad in the 
Votes for this year, nor is there likely to 
be for some years to come. 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : What is the length of the 
line ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON : When completed 
it will be about 400 miles long. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): If a 
saving is not made, and there is a con- 
sequent deficit in the Revenues of 
Bechunaland, who will make that deficit 
good ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The proposition 
is that the Government of Bechunaland 
will be able to produce savings which 
will not only meet the guarantee to be 
given, but will probably be in excess of 
it. But if there is a deficit it will have 
to come out of the Grant in Aid. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Would the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer put down 
the Bechuanaland Vote for discussion at 
a reasonable hour ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): They say that at night all cats 
are gray; and at this period of the 
Session all hours are reasonable. 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman consider that a 
reasonable answer ? 


Poor Law Commission 





[No reply was given. ] 


NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: In the 
absence of the hon. Member for West 
Belfast, I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty what was the total sum, 
whether derived from a cash provision 
or otherwise, expended during the last 
financial year upon construction for the 
Royal Navy ; and by what amount does 
such sum exceed or fall short of the sum 
to be expended during the current year ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The estimated expenditure from cash 
provision and otherwise upon new con- 
struction in 1893-4 (exclusive of contract 
ships building under the Naval Defence 
Act, the charge for which falls on the 
Consolidated Fund, and is spread equally 
over seven years) is £2,398,600. To 
this ought to be added the provision of 
£45,125 made under Vote 8 (see footnote, 
page 164 of the Estimates) for Trans- 
ferable Gun-mountings and Auxiliary 
Machinery for the New Ships, making a 
total of £2,443,725, as compared with the 
actual expenditure of £2,268,000 in 
1892-3, or an increased estimated ex- 
penditure in the current year of about 
£175,000. The difference between these 
figures and those given on September 1, 
in reply to my hon, Friend the Member 
for Gateshead, is due to two causes— 
first, the inclusion in 1893-4 of £50,000, 
being savings from previous years ; 
secondly, the substitution in the case of 
1892-3 of the ascertained actual expendi- 
ture (per Expense Accounts) for the 
cash provision made in the Estimates. 


CHOLERA AND RUSSIAN IMMIGRANTS. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that 101 immigrants from 
cholera districts in Russia arrived in the 
Thames on 13th instant on the steamship 
Adler and 85 from Bremen; that the 
steamship Lilida with 26 from Libau also 
arrived in the Thames at the same time ; 
whether he is aware that all these are 
Russian and Polish Jews, and most of 
them immigrants of the rer class 


coming from cholera-stricken districts ; 
whether the Government has given 
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orders for the bedding and filthy rags 
coming with these immigrants to be 
disinfected or destroyed; and whether, 
while the danger of an outbreak of 
cholera exists, the Government will take 
such measures as will immediately pre- 
vent any further immigration of foreign 
paupers into this country ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I understand 
that Russian immigrants have been 
arriving in the Thames from Bremen, 
Memel, and Libau, and that the Medical 
Officer of the Port of London prohibited 
the landing of 75 of the 85 immigrants 
from Bremen and of the 26 from Libau, 
pending their furnishing satisfactory 
evidence as to their addresses. If the 
bedding and clothing of the immigrants 
are in a filthy state they could not be 
delivered outside or landed, except on 
conditions as to disinfection or destruc- 
tion. From the point of view of public 
health, the measures embodied in the 
Board’s Regulations, which the Board 
believe are most efficiently carried out in 
the Port of London, appear to be sufficient. 
I may add that the Local Government 
Board understand that the German 
Authorities retain under medical observa- 
tion for seven days all Russian Jews 
crossing the frontier; two more days’ 
detention generally takes place at Berlin, 
during which time they are cleansed and 
their clothing disinfected ; and, finally, 
before proceeding to German outports, 
they are again medically inspected. 


IRISH NATIONAL BOARD SCHOOLS. 

Mr. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is there any- 
thing in the Rules regarding vested 
schools under the National Board in 
Ireland to prevent their being used as 
circulating libraries on Sundays ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed by 
the Commissioners of National Education 
that under the Rules referred to they 
could not permit the use of vested 
national schools as circulating libraries, 
as such libraries are not intended exclu- 
sively for the education of the children 
attending national schools—a requirement 
which is enjoined by the Rules. 


POOR LAW COMMISSION REPORT, 1834, 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS : In the 
absence of the hon. Member for North 
St. Pancras, I beg to ask the President 
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of the Local Government Board whether 
he will have the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners’ First Report of 1834 reprinted in 
a convenient form and circulated amongst 
Members of the House, and sold to the 
public at a cheap price, as such Report 
contains valuable information on important 
questions now very much discussed in the 
country ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Report 
referred to was reprinted and issued as a 
Parliamentary Paper in 1885, at the price 
of 2s. 5d. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I 
understand that it is out of print. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is not 
asked in the question. I have reason to 
believe there are plenty of copies, but I 
will inquire. 


AUXILIARY LETTER CARRIERS. 

Mr. BUTCHER (York): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General what qualifi- 
cations or services are necessary before 
an auxiliary letter carrier is raised to the 
position of a postman, entitled to pension 
and allowances; and whether some 
auxiliary letter carriers receive certain 
special allowances, while others do not ; 
and, if so, what is the reason for such a 
difference ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: All auxiliary 
postmen who conduct themselves well, 
and fulfil the conditions prescribed by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, are ap- 
pointed established postmen as oppor- 
tunity offers. In the few cases in which 
an auxiliary postman receives a special 
allowance, it is for some special duty 
which he performs in addition to his 
regular duty as auxiliary. 


DISCHARGES OF WORKMEN FROM 
DEVONPORT DOCKYARD. 

Mr. E. J.C. MORTON (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is the case that a dis- 
charge of workmen under the War Office 
at the Gun Wharf at Devonport is in con- 
templation ; whether he is aware that 
a Trades Union among these workmen 
has been recently formed, and the work- 
men attribute the discharges alleged to 
be in contemplation to the establishment 
of the Union; and whether he will 
undertake that no man shall suffer or be 
discharged on the ground that he is a 
member of the Union ? 
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Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): The only discharges con- 
templated at Devonport are those of a 
few men who were taken on temporarily 
on account of extra work during the 
camping season. Workmen are entirely 
mistaken in supposing that they are in 
any way prejudiced by being members 
of Trade Unions; and they may rest 
assured that they wiil not suffer in any 
way on that account. 


THE ROYAL NIGER COMPANY. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreigu Affairs if he will 
make inquiries into the definite charges 
made by Mr. W. E. Jinks, in a letter 
which appeared in the Liverpool news- 
papers of 13tn September, where he 
states that Mr. Wallace and Mr. Servel, 
servants of the Royal Niger Company, 
when the Natives under their charge 
laid down their arms, and wanted to be 
sent back to their homes because they 
had not sufficient food and water, the 
head man of the Natives and 17 others 
were killed and many wounded, and that 

Sir James Marshall, who is in the 
employ of the Company, has stated that 
he did not consider the men were in the 
wrong; that in a Memorial to Her 
Majesty’s Representative at Lagos, 
signed by over 100 merchants and 
ministers of all denominations and 36 
Native Chiefs, in which they direct 
attention to the case of the men who 
were recently disarmed, enclosed in a 
compound, and shot down at Lokoja, 
because they refused to continue a 
dangerous journey, in which they had 
already suffered the greatest privations ; 
and if he has seen the Memorial ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E, Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): This is not a new case ; a ques- 
tion respecting it was put and answered 
in the House on the 14th of December, 
1888. It was inquired into, and the 
result went to show that if very severe 
measures had not been taken the Mission 
Station would have been destroyed. 


THE FEATHERSTONE RIOTS. 
Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
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has been directed to the verdict of the 
jury in the case of the inquest on the 
men killed at the riots at Featherstone, 
which took place on Thursday, 7th 
September; whether he is aware that 
the jury unanimously agreed that had the 
district not been deprived of police, who 
had been sent to Doncaster Races, there 
would have been no necessity for the 
presence of the military ; whether he is 
aware that the jury, while regretting that 
such extreme measures as firing on the 
crowd had been adopted by the autho- 
rities, refused to give a verdict in the 
case of James Gibbs as to whether it 
was justifiable homicide or not; and 
whether he will direct that a full inquiry 
shall be held as to the measures taken for 
the preservation of peace ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am aware that 
in the inquest to which my hon, Friend 
refers the jury expressed their opinion 
to the effect stated in the 2nd and 3rd 
paragraphs of the question. In the 
inquest in the case of James Duggan, 
the other of the two men who were 
killed, the jury returned a verdict of 
justifiable homicide. 1 have called for 
the depositions taken at both inquests 
and a full Report of all the proceedings. 
Until I have had an opportunity of 
reading and carefully considering the 
evidence, and obtaining such further in- 
formation as then appears to me to 
bear upion the question, I must defer 
answering my hon. Friend’s concluding 


inquiry. 


THE INDIAN :BUDGET. 

Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, in view of the 
inconvenience which is being caused to 
Members by not knowing which Amend- 
ment will come first on the Indian Budget, 
he will, to-morrow, fix a day for the 
Committee, so that the ballot for pre- 
cedence of Amendments may take place 
on Monday ? 

Str W. HARCOURT : On Monday. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): The right hon, Gentleman 
yesterday said the Debate on the Indian 
Budget would be taken on the same day 
as the Second Reading of the Appro- 
priation Bill. Would it not be more 
convenient to commence it on the day 
appointed for the Committee stage of 
that Bill ? 


Mr. Nussey 
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Cemetery. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I shall have 
something to say about that presently. 


NEW ANTRIM CEMETERY. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Mr. J. K. Miller, of Mucka- 
more, County Antrim, on calling at the 
office of the clerk of the Antrim Union, on 
the 26th June last, in order to purchase 
a grave in the New Antrim Cemetery for 





the interment of his child, found no one | 


in attendance; and, on a second visit, 
and after waiting half-an-hour, was in- 
formed by a porter that the clerk of the 
Union, and also the master, had gone to 
Oldstone Fair, and that the time of their 
return was uncertain ; and that Mr. Miller, 
as a last resource, applied tu the care- 
taker at the cemetery, who at first refused 
to open the grave or receive payment 
except on an order from the clerk, but 
eventually yielded on the request of a 
medical man who happened to be present ; 
whether he is also aware that the 
Guardians, whilst acknowledging receipt 
of the payment, refuse to give Mr. Miller 
the usual certificate of ownership of the 
grave, and call upon him to attend before 
them and explain why he said he would 
report their officials for neglect of duty ; 
and what action the Local Govern- 
ment Board will take on Mr. Miller's 
complaints ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The occurrences 
referred to in the first paragraph took 
place on the 13th June, and the facts are 
generally as stated. The Rule requires 
that one day’s notice should be given to 
the caretaker prior to an interment, except 
in certain cases, of which, however, the 
present was not one. It is a fact that the 
clerk to the Burial Board accepted pay- 
ment of the fee through the caretaker, 
and sent Mr. Miller a receipt for the 
same, but it is not the fact, I am told, 
that the Board have called upon him 
to attend before them and explain his 
conduct. The Burial Board require him 
to make a formal application to them for 
a certificate of ownership, as that has 
been the procedure hitherto adopted. 
The Burial Board certified that the care- 
taker has no power to let graves, and 
that application should be made direct to 
them in such matters ; but I think that, by 
friendly intercession on the part of the 
Local Government Board, and in view of 
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all the circumstances, the Burial Board 
may be induced to waive the point in the 
present instance, 


CONNSWATER RIVER. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Connswater River at Belfast is in a 
condition dangerous to the public health, 
owing to pollution by sewage and dis- 
charges of fluid at high temperature from 
distilleries and ropeworks ; and whether, 
as representations to the Local Bodies 
concerned have proved ineffectual, ade- 
quate measures will be taken to abate the 
nuisance ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The fact is as 
stated in the first paragraph. The local 
Sanitary Authorities have agreed, how- 
ever, to cleanse the river, and it is ex- 
pected there will be no delay in proceed- 
ing with the work. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have also sanctioned a loan 
for the carrying out of an extensive 
scheme for intercepting the sewage 
matter at present flowing into the 
river. 


IRISH NATIONAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS, 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in how many 
cases were temporary assistants paid 
salary under Regulation 170 (A) of the 
Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland for the month of vacation ; and 
whether such payments were properly 
made, and in what districts did they 
occur ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Since the Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, the number of cases in which 
salary was paid to temporary assistants 
under the Rule referred to was 62. The 
payments were properly made, and 
were comprised in 26 districts, a list 
of which I will hand the hon. Member. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the auditor 
called attention to the fact that the pay- 
ments were not properly made ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention has 
not been called to that, but I will 
inquire. 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ BILLS. 
Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask whether the arrangement 
made with regard to moving the Adjourn- 
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ment of the House after Government 
Business has been disposed of and before 
private Members’ Bills come on is to be 
adhered to during the several stages of 
the Appropriation Bill ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have already 
stated that it will be adhered to during 
the present Sittings. 


THE IRISH MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. SEXTON: I handed in a ques- 
tion on this subject last Monday, but it 
seems not to have got into the Paper. 
Can the Chief Secretary inform me of the 
total number of County and Borough 
Justices in Ireland, and how many of 
each class have been appointed since he 
came into Office ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The total number 
of Magistrates in counties and boroughs 
in Ireland appointed since the present 
Government came into Office is 410, of 
which number 332 are County Justices 
and 78 Borough Justices. I cannot say 
what the total number of Magistrates is, 
but the Parliamentary Return will 
show it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Can the right hon. Gentleman say 
whether any of the Magistrates appointed 
were holders of licences ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I believe that 
some of the Borough Magistrates are, but 
I cannot say as to the counties. I may 
be able to answer as to that later. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Is it not the fact that, when Lord 
O’Hagan was Lord Chancellor, all 
holders of licences were bound to give up 
their licences on their appointment to the 
Magistracy ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That was before 
my time. 


THE OUTBREAK OF CHOLERA AT 
ASHBOURNE. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether he 
can give the House any information as to 
the extent and character of the outbreak 
of cholera at Ashbourne, and especially 
whether the Local Government Board 
have any knowledge of the general sani- 
tary condition of the town and the very 
unsatisfactory condition of the water 
supply ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I despatched 
a Local Government Board Inspector to 
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Ashbourne immediately on learning of 
this outbreak. He reports to me that 
this particular yard is of a very dirty and 
disreputable character. There are 39 
residents in this one yard. There have 
been 15 attacks and nine deaths. In one 
house there were six cases and three 
deaths. When I tell the House the cir- 
cumstances of the yard, I think they will 
not be surprised at the outbreak. There 
is a water-closet, used by tramps, paupers, 
and strangers, attached to a public-house. 
The soil pipe of this water-closet leaks 
into the soil within 2 ft. of the well. The 
well has now been pumped out and filled 
in with quicklime, and since those mea- 
sures have been taken no fresh attack 
has, up to midday to-day, taken place. 
Dr. Low reports also that there is much 
enteric fever and diarrhoea in Ashbourne, 
and that it bas a bad sanitary reputa- 
tion. I can assure my hon. Friend and 
the House that I mean to push this case 
to the extreme, with a view to seeing 
what the powers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board really are, if the Rural Sani- 
tary Authorities decline, as I have no 
reason to suppose they will, to deal with 
the matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: Bearing in mind the 
statement made by the Leader of the 
Opposition yesterday as to the insanitary 
condition of towns in Ireland, may I ask 
the Chief Secretary if he has reason to 
believe any Irish town is in as bad a 
state as Ashbourne ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to 
say he hoped not, but he had no infor- 
mation on the matter. 


THE COURSE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It may be 
convenient to the House that I should 
state that my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the Middleton Division 
of Lancashire has convinced me that the 
Pistols Bill is controversial ; consequently, 
the Bill will not be proceeded with. I 
must congratulate my hon. and learned 
Friend on having triumphantly vindi- 
cated the right of free pistol shooting at 
all ages. The Government have been 
more fortunate in their diagnosis of what 
is likely to prove controversial in the 
other Biils on the Paper, and that they 
have received the assent of the House is 
due to exertions on both sides. I wish 


to mention one matter which I think 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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deserves the consideration of the House- 
When the Votes in Supply are finished 
there will, I hope, be a whole day avail- 
able for the Report stage, and I may re- 
mind the House that on former occasions 
when we have desired to accelerate the 
close of the Session it has been the prac- 
tice to discuss Votes, which could not be 
discussed at great length in Committee, 
on that stage, when a whole day is avail- 
able. If we are fortunate enough to 
finish Supply on Saturday there will be 
the whole of Monday available for the 
Report stage. As to the Indian Budget, 


I do not wish at all to diminish the time | 


available for its discussion, but rather to 
extend it, and it would be a great pity, if 
there were any time available after the 
Second Reading of the Appropriation 
Bill on Tuesday, that it should not be 
given to the Indian Budget. The Bills 
on the Paper, with the exception of the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, will, I 
hope, be disposed of by Saturday, and if 
Committee of Supply is concluded on 
that day the Report of the Votes can be 
considered on Monday. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With regard 
to the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man relative to the Indian Budget, I 
think that probably the arrangement he 
suggests is a convenient one. If the 
discussion on the Second Reading of 
the Appropriation Bill were to last a 
considerable time, the Debate ought to be 
adjourned at a reasonably early hour and 
resumed on the following day. The 
right hon. Gentleman appears to think 
that it would be possible to finish Supply 
to-morrow ;° but as there are 50 Votes to 
be passed, some of which are likely to 
give rise to a good deal of discussion, I 
doubt whether the whole subject can be 
disposed of this week unless hon. Mem- 
bers are subjected to an undue strain. 
The Government, I feel sure, will admit 
that the Opposition have not unduly pro- 
longed the discussion of the Estimates. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I think that 
the necessities of the case would be met 
if the more important Votes were reported 
first on Monday. By that means oppor- 
tunity will be given for discussing them 
sufficiently. I do not propose to set any 
limit to the hours during which the 
House will be asked to sit to-morrow. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman must have forgotten 
what passed on that day week when he 
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said that he proposed to follow the ex- 
ample of the late Government respecting 
Saturday Sittings, and to close the Debate 
at 7 o'clock. I trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman will adhere to that arrange- 
ment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I intend to 
adhere to the example of the late Govern- 
ment, under whom at the end of a Session 
Sittings were prolonged to a much later 
hour than 7 o’clock. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I certainly 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he would not prolong Saturday 
Sittings beyond 7 o'clock. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: [ did not 
make that arrangement with respect to 
all Saturday Sittings, but only with 
respect to last Saturday. As to-morrow 
will be the last Saturday devoted this 
year to the discussion of Supply, it will, 
in my opinion, be wrong to limit that 
discussion. 

CoLtonet NOLAN reminded the House 
that on some occasions they had sat into 
Sunday. He remembered an hon. Mem- 
ber observing, with reference to one of 
those occasions, that many good things 
had been achieved on a Sunday, including 
the victory of Waterloo. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (SATURDAY). 

Resolved, That this House do meet 
To-morrow.—(The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SuprpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1893-4. 

Crass ITI, 

1. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £75,093, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries, 
Allowances, Expenses, and Pensions of various 
County Court Officers, of Divisional Commis- 


sioners, and of Magistrates in Ireland, and the 
Expenses of Revision.” 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) 
said, he had to move a reduction of the 
Vote by £1,000 in order to call attention 
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to the appointment of a certain Revising 
Barrister. He would have been glad if 
the circumstances had allowed him to 
pass over the matter in silence, but he 
could not do that. At the outset he 
wished to do the Chief Secretary the 
justice of stating that he was not per- 
sonally responsible for the appointment, 
although it was his duty, as the Repre- 
sentative of the Irish Government, to 
answer for it in that House, and to defend 
the Vote. The appointment in question 
was that of Mr. Wylie, as one of the 
Assistant Revising Barristers for the 
City of Londonderry, and he thought 
that the circumstances under which it 
had been made would astonish the Com- 
mittee. The original appointments for 
these posts of Revising Barristers were 
two in number, and one was held by a 
Nationalist, and the other by a gentleman 
who happened to be a Conservative. He 
was not raising this question on account 
of Mr. Wylie’s politics—and he wished 
that to be clearly understood—but what 
had happened since the original appoint- 
meuts were made. The gentleman who 
happened to be a Conservative had been 
removed to another district, and in his 
place Mr. Wylie had been appointed. 
But Mr. Wylie’s position in connection 
with the City of Londonderry was so 
peculiar that if there was one city or 
borough in Ireland to preside over the 
Revision Court of which he ought not to 
have been selected it was this particular 
city, and it was surprising that he him- 
self had not seen the invidiousness which 
attached to him on account of his pre- 
vious political history in Londonderry. 
He was not only a well-known professor 
of Nationalist polities and an extreme 
Gladstonian, but he had been a repre- 
sentative of the Party in two political con- 
tests in adjoining counties, having stood 
first for North Armagh, aud later on, in 
1886, for North Tyrone. Apart from 
that, he occupied a position of a cou- 
fidential character in connection with the 
Nationalist Party in Londonderry itself ; 
for he was informed, on most reliable 
authority, that Mr. Wylie was standing 
junior counsel on that circuit to Mr, 
O’ Doherty, the solicitor to the Nationalist 
Party, and a former Member of the 
House of Commons. Apart altogether 
from his having been an active politician 
—a fact which alone ought to have been 
sufficient to preveut the highe. Judicial 
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Authorities in Ireland from making him 
a Revising Barrister in the Province 
of Ulster—he had acted as counsel before 
the Court of Appeal on revision cases 
from the City of Londonderry Court, in 
which he had been instructed by Mr. 
O'Doherty. Withoutdesiring in any way 
to impute unfairness to Mr. Wylie, he 
must say it was unfortunate that in the 
City of Londonderry, where Party feel- 
ing ran so high—for it was one of the 
places in the North of Ireland in which 
Parties were so evenly balanced that 
first one side and then the other secured 
the seat by only a small majority—a 
gentleman who was so closely identified 
with one Party should have been selected, 
and should have been willing, to revise 
the voters’ lists. Again, he wished to 
say he was not objecting to Mr. Wylie’s 
appointment because he was a Nation- 
alist. The Government were quite en- 
titled to appoint any barrister who was, 
in their opinion, qualified for the posi- 
tion, no matter how pronounced his 
political opinious; but it was, be believed, 
absolutely without precedent in this 
country to appoint a gentleman as 
Revising Barrister in a locality in which 
he had been an active candidate for 
political life. He was aware that Mr. 
Wylie was selected for appointment as a 
Revising Barrister by a previous Govern- 
ment, but on that occasion he was sent 
to another part of the country where his 
political opinions were a matter of 
indifference. But it was totally different 
in Londonderry. If, in the opinion of 
those by whom the arrangements were 
made, it was thought necessary to re- 
move the Conservative barrister origi- 
nally appointed to another Court, 
surely they should have exercised a 
wiser discretion in choosing his suc- 
cessor, for there were many strong 
Nationalists who were, no doubt, equally 
qualified, and to whom the same objec- 
tions would not apply. He was bound 
to say that he had rarely met, in the 
course of the whole history of Irish ad- 
ministration, with a more wanton and 
flagrant violation of the principles of fair 
play than this appointment was. The 


right hon. Gentleman could not for one 
moment expect, if the Irish Government 
persisted in retaining Mr. Wylie in that 
Court, that any confidence would be felt 
in the proceedings of the Court. 


Mr. Macartney 


On 
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these grounds he moved the reduction of 
the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £74,093, be 
granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 
Macartney.) 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Mem- 
ber declares this appointment to be one 
of the most wanton and flagrant cases of 
violation of the principles of fair play 
that he has ever come acrossinthe whole 
histery of Irish administration. He 
complains, in fact, that the proper 
authorities have sent to Derry as one of 
the Revising Barristers a gentleman of 
whom two things can be said—one true 
and the other untrue. The first allega- 
tion is that the appointment is most im- 
proper because Mr. Wylie was a candi- 
date for the County of Armagh in 1885 
and for North Tyrone in 1886. The 
hon. Member assumes that by reason of 
having been a candidate in a neighbour- 
ing constituency seven years ago Mr, 
Wylie is disqualified from being a 
Revising Barrister in Derry. Let us see 
to what that principle leads us. If a 
barrister had been a candidate in the 
County of Durham seven years ago, it 
would, according to the principle laid 
down by the hon. Member, be improper 
to now allow him to revise the lists in 
the City of Newcastle, in the adjoining 
county, and which is as hvutly contested 
as the City of Derry. Let me carry it 
even further. Are the hon. Members 
for North Fermanagh and the City of 
Derry, who are both barristers, disquali- 
fied for being County Court Judges in an 
adjoining county because the County 
Court Judge is the superior revising 
authority in the district ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, it would, 
in his opinion, be unwise and improper 
to send them as Revising Barristers to 
adjoining counties. He was not refer- 
ring to the County Court Judges. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: But the County 
Court Judge is a Revising Barrister. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Certainly ; but, 
then, he has the right to select his 
division, and I am certain that neither of 
my hon. and learned Friends would select 
one where Party conflict is great. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The impractica- 
bility of the hon. Member's principle is 
illustrated by the cases to which I have 
ventured to refer. If the principle which 
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the hon. Gentleman has laid down, and 
which he has enforced with such strong 
language, were carried to its legitimate 
issue, no appointment of the kind I have 
suggested could ever be made, as he says 
a County Court Judge has functions as 
a Revising Barrister. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: But he cannot 
become a candidate for Parliament. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No doubt, when 
he becomes a County Court Judge, he 
rightly ceases to have a right to sit in 
this House. The hon. Member based 
his case against Mr. Wylie on a second 
allegation—namely, that the appointment 
was an improper one because Mr. Wylie 
had been a standing junior counsel to 
Mr. O'Doherty, the chief Liberal agent 
in Derry, and that he had been instructed 
by him in cases of appeal from Revision 
Court decisions. I have taken great 
pains to ascertain the facts in this 
matter, and I am informed that this alle- 
gation is not true. In ouly one case did 
Mr. Wylie act as counsel on an appeal, 
and this was as far back us 1889. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: He appeared 
in two cases, which governed hundreds of 
other cases. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It does not matter 
much whether it is one or two cases. 
I adhere to my statement; but I 
will call the attention of the hon. Mem- 
ber to the fact that all these cases that 
come up for decision on appeal after 
revision hearings are cases in which 
points of law only are determined. 
Is it to be supposed that a 
barrister who has argued on a 
point of law before an Appeal Court is 
precluded for ever afterwards from sitting 
in the Revision Court from which the 
appeal emanated ? The hon. Member, 
who really does not know his own 
ground, said that such an appointment 
was without precedent. I will give the 
hon. Member a precedent. A certain 
Mr. Bates, a strong Conservative, was 
year after year—and not merely once 
or twice—a counsel in appeal cases 
from Northern constituencies, including 
West Belfast and Derry itself, in 1889 ; 
yet in a very important and critical re- 
vision in a Northern constituency, before 
the General Election of 1892, Mr. Bates 
was appointed Revising Barrister. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
He was appointed to North Tyrone. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: And, therefore, 
if what has been said as to Mr. Wylie 
were true—and that I do not admit—we 
have the strong precedent set by the late 
Government, and moreover we are not 
now anticipating—as the Conservative 
Government anticipated—that the lists 
about to be revised will govern a General 
Election. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Mr. Bates was 
never instructed by a solicitor to one of 
the parties in the district to which he 
was subsequently appointed. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I say that it is 
trifling with the time of the Committee 
and with common sense to argue that be- 
cause a gentleman has been a candidate 
in a constituency and argued before an 
Appeal Court on points of law in 1889, 
this circumstance is to operate as a per- 
manent disqualification for the perform- 
ance of his official duties in the consti- 
tuency in which the question he argued 
happens to have arisen. That is not all. 
I am told that the Warrant addressed to 
the Revising Barrister contains these 
words— 

“In future it must be understood that an 

Assistant Revising Barrister shall not accept fees 
to argue in a case reserved for the Court of 
Appeal by the Revising Barrister during the 
same Sessions in which he shall have acted as 
Revising Barrister.” 
Surely if there is any sense in words, 
these give an indication that the Revising 
Barrister is at liberty in other periods 
to follow his profession. The hon. Mem- 
ber has not said a word against Mr, 
Wylie’s qualifications as a Revising Bar- 
rister. He says, indeed, that he is a 
perfectly proper man to be appointed to 
such an office, but that he ought not to 
act in a Northern constituency because 
of his political partisanship. And that 
political partisanship consists in the 
fact that some years ago Mr. Wylie was 
a candidate for Parliamentary honours in 
two Northern constituencies. Whatanex- 
traordinary view of the nature of political 
partisanship! The test is to be, then, a 
purely geographical one? A man who 
would be a violent partisan in a Northern 
constituency would, if sent out of Ulster, 
be entirely unprejudiced. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: My argument 
was that it was quite impossible for the 
voters who came before the Court to 
have confidence in the decisions of one 
who to their knowledge has, in past 
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years, advised the agent to the Derry 
Nationalists. I say it is impossible but 
that his Court will be open to suspicion ; 
and I further submit, that if the autho- 
rities chose to remove the Conservative 
Revising Barrister, they should have 
substituted for him some other gentleman 
against whom no such suspicion could 
arise. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Has the hon. 
Member made out a case against the 
appointment of Mr. Wylie? I say that 
he has not. Now let me adda word or 
two as to the fairness or otherwise of 
the appointments of Revising Barristers 
for the City of Derry. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s argument was that this consti- 
tuency, being a disputed place where 
the Parties are tolerably equally divided, 
where any partiality in revision might 
have a fatal effect, the Authorities are 
bound to be especially careful that the 
Revision Court shall not wear a Party 
colour. How was the Court constituted 
for the City of Derry in the revision of 
1892 7 As constituted now, the Court 
contains a Recorder who is a Conserva- 
tive, and who may send Mr. Wylie where 
he cannot do any mischief. What did 
the late Government do in 1892? Did 
they give the Nationalists one Revising 
Barrister? Not one. The Revision 
Court constituted by the late Govern- 
ment in 1892 did not contain a single 
Liberal or Nationalist either for the City 
of Derry or for the county, 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman, from 
personal knowledge, that he is misin- 
formed on that point. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : At any rate, the 
Court for the City of Londonderry did 
not include a single Nationalist Revising 
Barrister. Then what becomes of the 
hon. Member's proposition that we have 
been guilty of a wanton and flagrant 
violation of the principle of fair play ? 
It falls to the ground. 

Mr. DANE said, he greatly regretted 
that the good sense of Mr. Wylie did 
not induce him to decline the proposal 
to transfer him from the County of 
Meath to the City of Londonderry. The 
objections to such a transfer were urg: nt, 
and had the Government acted in a 
spirit of fair play they would have sent 
him to some other region in which the 
appointment would not have been looked 
upon as a gross piece of partisanship. 


Mr, Macartney 


{COMMONS} 


Of course, no one objected to the exer- 
cise and display by Mr. Wylie of his 
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political opinions, and no one took 
exception to the fact of his holding 
office as a Revising Barrister, whatever 
his political opinions were. No person 
would more gladly testify than he him- 
self to Mr. Wylie’s legal abilities. But 
those were not the grounds on which the 
Unionists of Derry objected to this ap- 
pointment. The real objection was due 
to special circumstances which connected 
him with the City of Londonderry, and 
under those circumstances the appoint- 
ment was little short of a public scandal. 
Mr. Wylie was fully entitled to his own 
political opinions. No one disputed 
that. But what was his history? In 
1881 he was appointed a Commissioner 
under the Irish Land Act, and he dis- 
charged the duties of that office for 
; several years. The appointment, how- 
| ever, was only of a temporary character ; 
and when the falling-off in the number 
of cases rendered his services no longer 
necessary, he resigned his post. Next, he 
became a Parliamentary candidate for 
the County of Armagh. No one objected 
to that. A year later, in 1886, he was 
sent to North Tyrone, and his action 
there threw a strong light upon his views 
of political rectitude. In North Tyrone 
he for a considerable time discharged his 
duties as a Sub-Land Commissioner, and 
| had to fix judicial rents,- and that pro- 
| bably was the reason why he was sent to 
/econtest that constituency. It was not 
known whether he came forward as a 
Nationalist or as a Gladstonian; he 
never stated what his political position 
| was; he never addressed a single meet- 
ing from a single platform, and the only 
thing he did was to place himself in the 
hands of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and, the day before the election, to issue 
a placard—* Vote for Wylie and Free 
Bogs.” Bearing in mind that in that 
particular division the question of free 
bogs had long been an element of dis- 
cussion, and that he had sat there as a 
Sub-Land Commissioner, surely it was 
very questionable taste not to address 
a public meeting, but to simply ap- 
peal to the self-interests of the electors, 
and to try and secure votes in his capa- 
city as an ex-Sub-Commissioner by pro- 
mising “free bogs.” But that was not all. 
In addition to his exploits as a candidate 
for Parliamentary honours, avd as a Sub- 



































Land Commissioner, he was standing 
junior counsel on the circuit to Mr. 
O’Doherty, the solicitor for the National- 
ists of Londonderry, and ou two occasions 
he appeared, as he was perfectly entitled 
to do, in the Appeal Court on revision 
appeals, on instructions from Mr. 
O'Doherty, on behalf of the London- 
derry Nationalists. And yet this was 
the gentleman the Government sent 
down to revise the lists of the City of 
Londonderry, where the conflict between 
political Parties was so keen and the 
balance of strength so even. On these 
grounds the Unionists certainly had 
strong cause for complaint. Why was 
Mr. Wylie, who was so closely connected 
with Derry, transferred from Meath, to 
which he was originally appointed ? 
Was the right hon. Gentleman aware 
that the strongest possible complaints 
came from County Meath last year, and 
was not a strong feeling excited in that 
county when it was made known that 
Mr. Wylie had again been appointed to 
revise the lists this year? This was a 
serious matter. However invidious it 
might be for one barrister to refer to 
the conduct of another barrister, he felt 
he would have failed in his duty to the 
Loyalists of the North of Ireland if he 
had not stated his honest opinion on this 
matter. Knowing that his views were 
the views of every liberal-minded and 
honest man, he would urge upon the 
right hon. Gentleman, whose genial 
kindness and impartiality he and_ his 
friends readily recognised, that it was 
not too late even now to make a proper 
appointment, and he would remind him 
that no injury would be done to Mr. 
Wylie by sending him to another divi- 
sion with which he had not the same 
political connection as he had with the 
City of Derry. . 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I con- 
fess I am a little surprised at: the line 
taken by the Chief Secretary as to this 
question. If anyone had suggested to 
me that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have sanctioned a matter of this kind 
after it was brought before his notice, 
and after he had been made aware of the 
strong feeling that existed, I should cer- 
tainly have declined to believe it. I 
would have said that the Chief Secre- 
tary would remedy it at once. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Although I am 
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one, I may just mention at this point 
that when the matter was brought to my 
notice there was no opportunity of 
making any change. If there is a 
strong feeling against the appoiftment, 
that would be an objection, but it was 
not brought under my notice. 


Mr. JACKSON: The right hon. 
Gentleman confirms my opinion that the 
Chief Secretary would have interfered if 
the matter had been brought to his 
notice at an earlier date. The hon. 
Member who has brought the matter 
forward casts no reflection on the ability 
or fairness of Mr. Wylie, but he objects 
on the ground of Mr. Wylie’s connection 
with local politics. |The fact was clear 
that they had living in the district the 
solicitor who employed Mr. Wylie as 
counsel, and Mr. O'Doherty would go 
before Mr. Wylie as Revising Barrister, 
with whom he had long been associated, 
If a similar state of affairs had existed 
in this country there would have been a 
great outcry, and very properly so. I 
should have been glad if the Chief 
Secretary had treated the matter in a 
more sympathetic spirit, having re- 
gard to the strong feeling in the district, 
Even the right hon. Gentleman’s defence 
seems to emphasise the complaint, because 
he practically admits that if the case had 
been brought to his notice sooner there 
would have been ground for relegating 
Mr. Wylie to another district. This dis- 
cussion and the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman has created in my mind a very 
uneasy feeling. His reference to the 
action of the late Government with re- 
gard tosimilar appointments does not seem 
to me to be to the point. There is, I 
repeat, no reflection upon Mr. Wylie on 
account of his politics, because we know 
perfectly well that a man who has twice 
been aParliamentary candidate must neces- 
sarily have been associated not only with 
men in the divisions he fought, but also 
with local politics. I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman will not put forward the 
argument that because we appointed men 
of particular politics there was any inten- 
tion that they should exercise an improper 
influence in the districts to which they 
were sent as Revising Barristers. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8S.) 
said, he also wished it to be clearly 
understood that the objection to Mr. 
Wylie was not because of his Nationalist 
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politics. That that was so the right hon. 
Gentleman might judge for himself from 
the fact that, although of the five Re- 
vising Barristers whom he had appointed 
or the County of Tyrone four were 
Nationalists and only one a Unionist, they 
had never uttered a word of complaint. 
He happened to know all the gentlemen 
appointed. They were accomplished 
lawyers, and he was perfectly certain 
that they would do their duty apart from 
politics. Even in regard to Derry itself, 
they did not complain because two 
Nationalists had been appointed. He 
was exceedingly sorry Mr. Wylie’s name 
had had to be referred to, especially as 
he numbered among his personal friends 
two brothers of that gentleman. But the 
facts were perfectly clear, and they could 
not be ignored. The precedent cited by 


the Chief Secretary was no precedent at | 


all, because Mr. Bates was not, like Mr. 
Wylie, a strong political partisan, and 
had never been, and he believed had no 
intention of becoming, a political candi- 
date. Apart from registering his vote, 


he doubted if Mr. Bates had anything to | 


do with politics. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had asked what would be said if 
it were claimed that the hon. Members 
for North Fermanagh or Derry City 
could uot be appointed County Court 
Judges because they had been politicians 
and Members of that House. Well, his 
reply was that while he would be glad 
to see such an appointment conferred on 
them, the Government would do a very 
wrong thing to appoint them to a district 
for which they had sat in Parliament. 
A necessary qualification for a Revising 
Barrister, apart from legal competency, 
was that he should command the confi- 
dence of those who had business at his 
Court ; and was it not of cardinal interest 
that the man appointed to revise the lists, 
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Gentleman might not look upon it as a 
wrong. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, the 
suggestion made by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone to the Chief Secretary was 
that wn eminent legal gentleman, against 
whose ability and judicial impartiality 
neither he nor any of his Unionist 
friends had ventured to utter a word, 
was to be subject to public disparagement, 
and to the insult of removal from the 
office to which he had been appointed. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : It would not 
be an insult. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that if after that 
Debate Mr. Wylie were removed, it 
would mean that the Chief Secretary had 
been intimidated into removing him, and 
the only theory would be that his judicial 
impartiality was not to be trusted. He 
should protest against any such gross 
| publie insult to Mr. Wylie, whom he did 
‘not know personally. The Unionist 
| Party were growing exceedingly fastidious 
|in regard to the matter. He would have 
| thought that it was almost too delicate a 
| question for them to touch. 
| Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the 
gravamen of the case was that the Conser- 
| vative barrister who was originally ap- 
| pointed had been removed at the last 
|moment. Apparently, what was no insult 
| to him was a deadly insult to Mr. Wylie. 

Mr. SEXTON confessed that he could 
not understand all this fuss about the 
|matter. Ifa Tory had been selected as 
Revising Barrister, no closeness of con- 
nection with the city would, in the 
opinion of the hon. Gentleman who 
brought this matter forward, have been 
inconsistent with his retention of the 
office. It was said that Mr. Wylie ought 
not to have been appointed, because seven 
years ago he was candidate, not for 
Derry, but for a neighbouring county. 











especially in Derry, which was so fiercely | He (Mr. Sexton) thought the Unionist 
fought, where the margin was so close, | Party would not act in accordance with 
and where the strongest feelings were | its own interests if it laid down the rule 


aroused, should be above suspicion ? 
There was a precedent for the Chief 
Secretary acting even now. In 1892 
the Revising Barrister appointed to North 
Tyrone was chauged to the City of Derry 
at the last moment, and, if he remembered 
aright, after the proceedings of the Regis- 
tration Court had actually commenced. 
Therefore it was not too late for the 
Chief Secretary to undo the wrong which 
had been done, even though the right hon. 


Mr. T. W. Russell 


that all men who had been Parliamentary 
‘candidates should be debarred seven 
_ years afterwards from becoming Revising 
Barristers. Then it was contended that 
“some years ago Mr. Wylie appeared as 
|counsel in one appeal respecting the 
_ revision of the Electors’ Lists of the City 
‘of Derry. This was a most audacious 
| argument for the Unionist Party to use, 
in view of the fact that Mr. Bates had 
been employed from year to year as 
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standing counsel in the revision business 
of the City of Derry. Mr. Bates was 
appointed by the Unionist Government 
as Revising Barrister for the City of 
Derry in 1892 before the General 
Election. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): Per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman will give 
the authority on which he makes that 
statement. It is without a particle of 
foundation, 

Mr. SEXTON said, the statement 
was perfectly true. The Law Reports 
had been consulted, and the name of 
Mr. Bates had been found in connection 
with Derry appeals. The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
said that because Mr. Wylie might have 
before him solicitors who had employed 
him in his professional capacity he ought 
not to act as Revising Barrister. Was it 
contended that the Government, in 
appointing Revising Barristers, must 
take care not to appoint them to any 
Court in which solicitors who had in- 
structed them professionally might 
appear? In the West Belfast revision 
of 1892—the revision on which the 
General Election depended—he and his 
friends found themselves confronted with 
four barristers, two of whom were en- 
gaged on the Northern Circuit, and, 
having local relations with Belfast, had, 
no doubt, been professionally engaged by 
some of the solicitors who appeared be~ 
fore them. For the whole revision of 
1892, 32 Revising Barristers were ap- 
pointed in Ireland, and of these only four 
were not Unionists. The four were sent 
to constituencies where the revision was 
of no account, because the majority was 
overwhelming, and, therefore, the peculiar 
skill of the Revising Barrister could not 
possibly be applied to any Party purpose. 
In the Northern constituencies of Ireland, 
at least six Tories of the North of Ireland 
acted as Revising Barristers. A scan- 
dalous attack had been made upon Mr. 
Wylie, and he trusted that the Chief 
Secretary would give no ear to the sug- 
gestion that that gentleman should be 
exposed to a public insult. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
has been unlucky. I have no authentic 


information on the point, but I have 
some reason to believe that the right hon. 
Gentleman is endeavouring to exercise 
his patronage in such a way that no 
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complaint should be made by any Party 
in this House. I am only sorry that in 
this case the immense trouble and annoy- 
ance which these questions of patronage 
necessarily involve should have brought 
upon him a considerable amount of 
difficulty and perplexity. All the infor- 
mation I have with respect to this 
particular case I have derived from the 
speeches to which I have just listened ; 
but I think the right hon. Gentleman 
would do well to consider whether he 
ought not, even at the eleventh hour, to 
take the course suggested by my hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. T. W. Russell) ? 
What is the objection to that course ? 
The only objection yet stated is that Mr. 
Wylie, being a gentleman of ability and 
impartiality, could not be removed from 
Derry without conspicuous insult, and 
something amounting to a stain on his 
character. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that would be especially and neces- 
sarily the case after the Debate in this 
House. But surely the very course of 
this Debate proves conclusively that it 
carries with it no insult to Mr. Wylie. 
Every gentleman who has spoken against 
Mr. Wylie’s appointment has shown that 
he is animated with no hostility to Mr. 
Wylie, but believes him to be gifted 
with the qualifications which would make 
him a most admirable Revising Barrister 
in any district in Ireland which did vot 
have a special connection with the City 
of Derry. I confess that if it would be 
an insult to remove him the insult bears 
a meaning which it has never borne 
before. The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down brought forward certain 
statements with regard to what passed in 
1892 just before the General Election, 
and said the Party to which I belong 
acted in a most improper manner. He 
went so far as to say that of the very 
few Nationalists appointed as Revising 
Barristers not one was appeinted in any 
doubtful constituency. I admit that 
there are doubts about the facts, and that 
no reference has been made to docu- 
ments to verify the facts ; but it has been 
suggested to me that Mr. Comming, who 
is a Nationalist, was Revising Barrister 
at Derry. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I may say it 
is not the case that all Revising Barristers 
for Derry were Unionists. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, if the 
case is as I have stated, down drops the 
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whole fabric of allegation made by the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. SEXTON: Mr. Bates, who had 
been employed in revision business in 
Derry, revised Derry in 1892. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If my sugges- 
tion is correct, the late Government did 
appoint a Nationalist to carry out the 
work of revision in one of the most 
critical constituencies. The hon. Gentle- 
man says Mr. Bates was occupied in 
appeal business before his appointment 
as Revising Barrister ; but the hon. and 
learned Member for Fermanagh (Mr. 
Dane), who is engaged in work in that 
district, has alleged in the strongest 
manner that such is not the case. 

Mr. SEXTON : I should like to hear 
what the hon. and learned Member does 
say. 

Mr. DANE: I asked the hon. 
Gentleman what authority he had for 
his statement, because of my own know- 
ledge I do not believe that Mr. Bates is 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. SEXTON : My reply is that the 
Reports have been examined, and Mr. 
Bates’s name is found iv them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I thought 
that my hon. Friend’s statement was 
more positive; but, even as it stands at 
present, it appears to be of a more 
authentic character than the surmise 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sexton) 
indulged in with regard to the Revising 
Barristers in Belfast, when he said he 
had no doubt it was their practice to 
take briefs from the solicitors who were 
engaged in election matters in that city. 

Mr. SEXTON : I know that of these 
four barristers two were on the Northern 
Circuit, and I should be prepared to say 
that if they were offered briefs they 
would not refuse them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
the least doubt they would be prepared 
to take them if they were offered, but 
the point that requires further investiga- 
tion is whether they were ever offered. 
The bon. Gentleman attached very great 
importance to the alleged misdemeanours 
of the Conservative Government just 
before the General Election of 1892, 
and said that what happened 
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now was of very little importance, as no 
legislation was to take place during the 
course of the coming year. We are 
grateful to the hon. Gentleman for 
having informed us what the intentions 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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of his Government are on that point, but 
these things are not always determined 
by the Government. Accidents do occur, 
and unforeseen events transpire. How- 
ever, the chief gravamen of the attack 
made upon Mr. Wylie is not that he has 
been retained in the Court of Appeal 
which deals with some of these election 
cases ; the gravamen of the charge is that 
he has been an active politician in the 
neighbourhood of Derry all his life ; that 
he has been connected for many years by 
close professional ties with the gentle- 
men who appear before him in election 
cases, and that he has been asked his 
opinion on the various points that have 
arisen in Derry in connection with 
election cases. That is of incomparably 
greater importance, if it were true, than 
the fact that he appeared on some ques- 
tion of law in Dubliv. I would advise 
the Chief Secretary that he should even 
now make some alteration with reference 
to the gentleman who is appointed to 
deal with revision in Derry. This advice 
is based not upon any belief in the in- 
competence of this gentleman, still less 
on any belief in his unfairness, but on a 
principle the value of which everyone will 
recognise — namely, that the Revising 
Barrister should not only be fair, but that 
he should be known by those on whose 
cases he adjudicates to be fair—possibly an 
ideal which cannot always be obtained. I 
do not wish to infuse into this Debate the 
controversial element which the hon. 
Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexton) and 
gentlemen opposite have dragged into it. 
The hon. Member for Kerry said we 
desire to have a Tory barrister in Derry 
for the purpose of increasing the majority 
which now exists. That amiable sug- 
gestion has been backed up by the cheers 
of other Members. I am glad to think 
that my hon. Friend who started this 
Debate showed more judgment, better 
taste, and more fairness than the hon. 
Member for Kerry and those who cheered 
him. We do not bandy such charges 
across the floor of the House. We have 
never suggested that the result of appoint- 
ing Mr. Wylie will be that any Unionist 
voter will be struck off the list who 
ought to remain on it. We do not sug- 
gest that, because, fortunately, we have 
not sunk to the controversial depths of 
the hon. Member for Kerry. What we 
do say is, that where the majority is so 
small that it rests in the power of the 
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tribunal to decide whether the city should 
return a Unionist or a Nationalist it is 
most important to have a tribunal against 
which uo charge can be made. The 
charge we make is not that there will be 
any unfairness, but simply that the con- 
nection of Mr. Wylie with the district in 
which his Court is situated, and his rela- 
tions with one political Party, are such 


that those who have not the honour of | 


his personal acquaintance, or a know- 


ledge of his ability, which his friends in | 


this House gladly recognise, may, per- 
haps, put a construction on Mr. Wylie’s 
actions which may be not only injurious 
to that gentleman, but injurious to the 
cause of justice. 

Mr. SEXTON: With reference to 
the observation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that part of my case was broken to 
pieces by the fact that Mr. Cumming, a 
Nationalist, was appointed by the Tory 


Government to revise the lists in Derry, | 


I am informed that the Tory Govern- 
ment, before leaving Office, appointed a 
Unionist to revise in Derry, and that 
Mr. Cumming was appointed by the 
Liberals after the Unionists had gone 
out of Office. 

Mr. DIAMOND ( Monaghan, N.) said, 
the practice that had always prevailed in 
Ireland was for the Government that 
was in power to appoint its own friends 
to do the work of revision. He believed 
it was only a pretence to say that the 
objections to Mr. Wylie’s appointment 
were not based on political grounds, and 
he thought it came with a bad grace 
from gentlemen who had administered 
a Coercion Act in Ireland to speak about 
getting impartial men to carry out the law. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL inquired on | 


what ground it was resolved at the last 
moment to remove Mr. Carew from his 
position as Revising Barrister, and also 
to move Mr. Wylie from Meath to Derry ? 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 


said, he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Balfour) that there 
should be fair play all round, but he (Mr. 
Morton) could say, from recent know- 
ledge, that the Roman Catholics at Lon- 
donderry had hardly ever been treated 
fairly or on an equality with the Protes- 
tant population either as regards regis- 
tration or anything else. 

Sm J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, it seemed to him that 
neither the Leader of the Opposition 
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| (Mr. A. J. Balfour) nor the Chief Secre- 
tary (Mr. J. Morley), with the best in- 
tentions, had ever been able to appoint 
gentlemen as Revising Barristers in Ire- 
land who were not objected to by some- 
body or other. In England, where the 
impartiality of Revising Barristers he had 
never heard called in question, they were 
appointed by the Judges who happened 
to go to the Assize just before the re- 
vision took place. Would it not be 
possible to introduce into Ireland a 
| similar system, and to place the appoint- 
ments in the hands either of the Judges, 
or of somebody in Ireland whose impar« 
tiality would never be questioned ? 
| Mr. J. MORLEY, who was indis- 
| tinetly heard, was understood to say that 
if neither the Leader of the Opposition 
‘nor himself had given satisfaction in 
making these appointments he doubted 
whether the Irish Judges would be any 
more successful. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, 
that during the time of the revision there 
would be great lack of confidence in Derry 
in Mr. Wylie’s impartiality. He held in 
his hand a list of the Revising Barristers 
appointed in the three touchy counties in 
Ulster—Fermanagh, Derry, and Tyrone 
—and it was a remarkable thing that out 
of 11 Revising Barristers appointed in the 
three counties where there were touchy 
Unionist seats only one was a Unionist. 


! 


Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

2. £732,249, to complete the sum for 
Constabulary, Ireland. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, this Vote 
would not require to be debated from the 
usual standpoint. Those Irish Members 
who on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
| House were challenging the Votes had 
'not been in collision with the Royal 
| Irish Constabulary. They had not been 
arrested. 

CoLoneL NOLAN : None of you live 
|in the country. 
| Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that they 
| had no complaints to make against indi- 
| vidual members of that most excellent 
Force. But there were points to which 

he wished to call the attention of the 
Chief Secretary, with a view to having 
matters explained and cleared up, and 
not in any way in a bitter or controver- 
sial spirit. ‘Che first was as to the action 
|of the Constabulary in the town of 


a 
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Cloughjordan, in County Tipperary. He 
had asked several questions earlier in the 
Session regarding some boycotting which 
he understood had gone on there, and the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
Constabulary of the district denied all 
knowledge of such a thing. He (Mr. 
Russell) had produced a Memorial signed 
by a number of residents in the district 
giving the exact cases of boycotting, and 
the people who had suffered from it. He 
remembered that the Prime Minister 
took part in the Debate, and said it was 
a legitimate subject for inquiry. The 
Chief Secretary concurred, and there was 
reason to believe that he had made 
inquiry—that he had sent down a special 
officer for the purpose, whose Report, 
unless he was mistaken, rather told 
against the Constabulary view of the 
thing, and confirmed the view of the 
townspeople of Cloughjordan. He (Mr. 
Russell) would be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman could give hint some infor- 
mation on the matter, and could tell him 
that the boycotting had now altogether 
ceased. There was another question of im- 
portance on which he should like some in- 
formation. He had received somewhere 
about 10 letters from different parts of 
County Tyrone, some outside his con- 
stituency and some within it, pointing 
out a rather singular thing which had 
taken place in regard to the movement of 
the police. He should be glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman would tell him if 
there were any Rules regulating the 
distribution of the Foree—any Rules 
decreeing that the Protestant Constabu- 
lary should be in one quarter and the 
Roman Catholic in another. He was 
informed that of late Protestant con- 
stables had been removed from places 
where there had never been anything 
else but Protestants, and where the vast 
majority of the inhabitants were Pro- 
testants, Roman Catholics being put in 
their places. Was there any rule to be 
observed in these matters, and how were 
they to account for the extraordinary 
movement which had been going on in 
Tyrone? A third point was as to the 
removal of Head Constable O'Halloran 
from County Clare. He had been in- 
formed by those who knew County 
Clare that a more efficient officer never 
performed duty in that county. He was 


a man who had been once removed from 


County Clare, but whe had been sent 
Mr. T. W. Russell 
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back on account of the exigencies of the 
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situation. First of all the County In- 
spector was removed, and then the Head 
Constable, who had an exceptionally 
good knowledge of the county. He did 
not dispute the right of the Government 
to remove officials of that kind, but he 
wanted to put this question pointedly to 
the Chief Secretary —Was the Head Con- 
stable removed by Sir Andrew Reid, the 
Chief Inspector of Police in Dublin, in 
the ordinary course, or was political pres- 
sure brought to bear upon the Irish Office 
in order to bring about the removal of 
those men ? The fourth and last point 
he had to mention was one which would, 
perhaps, have more sympathy from the 
Chief Secretary than anything he had 
referred to. He wished to call the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the 
systematic neglect of the Sunday Closing 
Act by the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

CotoneL NOLAN here interjected a 
remark, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who interrupted 
him had commenced as a Sunday closer, 
He had supported the Irish Sunday 
Closing Act. 

CotoneL NOLAN : I have only 
voted three times on the question, twice 
for it and once against it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
and gallant Member was mistaken. He 
would be astonished to learn that on 
one occasion he had sat up all night to 
vote for the Irish Sunday Closing Bill. 
His point was that there was something 
like systematic neglect of the Sunday 
Closing Act in many districts by the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. This was a very 
serious matter. A great many people in 
Ireland felt the matter very keenly, and 
attached quite as much importance to it 
as Members attached to many political 
matters. It arose out of the bond fide 
traveller clause—or what the police and 
the Magistrates conceived to be the bona 
fide traveller provision—of that Act. 
The general opinion in police circles was 
that if a man travelled three miles he was 
then entitled to have a drink as a bona 
fide traveller. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Some 
hon. Members opposite concurred in thet 
view. All he wished to tell them was 
that it was not the law which had been 
laid down by the highest Court. The 
law said in regard to the jaded traveller 
that after he had travelled three niiles 
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he should be in a position to obtain! of proof. It was said, indeed, that in 


refreshment whether he was a bona 
fide traveller or not. This question 
had given a great deal of trouble in 
Wales, and the same idea was prevaleut 
in the Principality as had got into the 
brains of a lot of muddle-headed Magis- 
trates in Ireland. Take the village of 
Rathfarnham, three miles from the City 
of Dublin. The public-houses were closed 
there on Sunday. In the forenoon, when 
public-houses in Dublin were closed, the 
Dublin thirsty people went out to Rath- 
farnham and became bon4@ fide travellers. 


An hon. Memper : Where should they 
go? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Then they 
came back to Dublin in the afternoon, 
when the Dublin public-houses were 
open. [Laughter.] This was very 
amusing, no doubt. He was astonished 
to find a lot of Sunday closers amused by 
it. At the same time, it was a question 
which required the attention of the 
police, and the attention of the police 
could only be secured by representations 
from the authorities to the effect that a 
man was not a bond fide traveller who 
travelled for drink. The law was that 
a man might drink to enable himself to 
travel. The evil that was taking place at 
Rathfarnham was occurring all over Ire- 
land, and the suecess of the Act was 
being seriously marred by it. He hoped 
the Chief Secretary would consider the 
subject worthy of his attention. 


order to have something to do the Con- 
stabulary sometimes manufactured cases 
against the publicans. With regard to 
| his own action, to which the hon. Mem- 
| ber had alluded, he had had no experience 
of the matter when the Sunday Closing 
| Bill was passed. On that Bill there 
| were 43 Divisions, but, so far as he could 
remember, he had only voted three times 
| on it—twice for the measure and once 
against it. His experience of the Act 
was that it created crime. People were 
constantly getting into trouble through 
it, and it created law where there would 
| otherwise be no law. He was very much 
| tastined to think that if the same Bill 
}came before them again he should vote 
always against it; at any rate, if he voted 
| both ways, it would be twice against it 
| and once for it. If his constituents were 
| to express a very strong opinion on the 
subject he should be inclined to vote 
| always against the Bill. 
| Mr. J. MORLEY: I must say that 
it is a good many years since the Con- 
| stabulary Votes have been discussed in 
such a genial spirit. I think that the 
_hon, and gallant Member who has just 
spoken represents the view taken in Ire- 
| land of the Sunday Closing Act much 
more correctly than the hon. Member for 
| South Tyrone, who talks of systematic 
neglect on the part of the Constabulary. 
| This very morning I received two official 
| Papers, in which it was stated that two 
| constables or sergeants had made them- 














CotoneL NOLAN said, he had had | selves unpopular by their activity in 
considerable experience of the Sunday | respect of this particular class of people 
Closing Act. Heusually spent thewholeof | So far from it being the fact, as alleged 
his time when the House was not sitting | by the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
amongst his constituents. He was some- | (Mr. T. W. Russell), that the Royal 
times on the Bench, and he heard, of | Irish Constabulary have been guilty of 
course, all the local gossip, and he was | systematic neglect in regard to the 
in a position to say that the Royal Irish | operation of the Sunday Closing Act, 
Constabulary not only discharged their | they have displayed a vigilant attitude 
duty in regard to the Sunday Closing | in this matter, and they will be encour- 
Act with efficiency, but might almost be | aged to persist in that vigilant attitude. 
said to make themselves a perfect nui-| The hon. Member cannot expect me to 
sance in the matter. The district he | go into the question of bond fide tra- 
lived in was very quiet. They were | vellers, which is a very vexed question, 
very well-behaved people there. The} both in England and Ireland. The hon. 
Royal Irish Constabulary in the district; Member referred to the boycotting at 
were very plentiful, and they had very | Cloughjordan, in County Tipperary, and 
little to do, and, as a consequence, they | complained that the Local Police Autho- 
were always bothering the unfortunate | rities have denied the existence of the 
publicans in every way. He found, as a | state of facts which he brought forward 
Magistrate, that the charges brought in this House. I, when I saw the 
against the publicans were rarely capable Memorial which the hon, Member for 


| 
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South Tyrone received, at once directed 
an officer to proceed to Cloughjordan 
and report upon the state of facts in that 
locality. The point which has been 
made in this House is that the matter 
arose out of an eviction, and afterwards 
assumed a religious complexion. The 
Report of the police is that that is not 
so, but that it was much more a case of 
trade dispute and trade jealousy. Clough- 
jordan is rather a miserable place, with 
an excessive number of traders, and the 
intense competition amongst these traders 
fastened itself on a dispate about a farm, 
and gave rise to a good deal of disturb- 
ance and trouble. I am glad to say, 
however, that though there is still some 
feeling about the evicted farm, so far as 
active disturbance is concerned, it has 
certainly to a great extent subsided. 
The Report of the special officer, whom 
I sent to Cloughjordan, does not contra- 
dict in any way the Reports of the Local 
Police Authorities, but it brings new 
facts to light, which the Local Police 
Authorities had not already noticed. 
The hon. Member next asked me whether 
there is any rule regulating the removal 
of members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary from a theological or eecle- 
siastical point of view, and he referred to 
what he described as a recent movement 
in Tyrone—namely, the substitution of 
Catholic sergeants for Protestant ser- 
geants in places where Protestant ser- 
geants had been stationed. All I 
can say is that whatever movements 
have taken place have been by direc- 
tion of the Inspector General without 
any directions from me, or from any 
authority outside the Constabulary 
Force itself, and I have no deubt 
that the Inspector Geueral is incapable 
of setting on foot the sinister movement 
which has been described by the hon. 
Member. There is no rule with respect 
to the distribution of members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary on religious 
grounds. The hon. Member next ques- 
tioned me with regard to the removal of 
County Inspector Fleming and Head 
Constable O'Halloran from County Clare, 
and he wished to know whether their re- 
moval was due to pressure brought to 
bear upon the Irish Office from political 
Parties. The change was not made in 


deference to any representation whatever 
from politicians. The hon. Member will 
easily understand that when we found 
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the state of the County Clare not grow- 
ing better, but growing worse, it was 
natural that it should be thought worth 
while to try whether a change of officers 
occupying important and responsible 
posts would not effect some good. County 
Inspector Fleming is a very efficient 
officer, but everbody will agree that the 
six months’ police administration pre- 
ceding this change was not so strikingly 
successful that it was not worth while 
trying a change in the personal elements 
of police administration at headquarters. 
Without throwing the slightest slur on 
either of the officers mentioned—who 
have been removed to posts quite as good 
as the old ones—I considered that the 
experiment was worth trying. 

Sir T. LEA said, he was very glad to 
hear that the movements of police officers 
in Ulster possessed no political signi- 
ficance. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone had not expressed himself very 
clearly in regard to the administration of 
the Sunday Closing Act. They found 
that in most of the districts where the 
Sunday Closing Act existed the Act 
was well administered. The only 
difficulty was the question of the bona 
Jide traveller, and a Select Committee 
had recommended as a means of removing 
that difficulty the raising of the limit 
from three miles to six miles. That 
change was embodied in the Bill which 
he and his friends were trying to pass 
through the House. He had next to 
advert to the action of the police in 
ordering the Derry publicans to take 
down the Union Jacks which they were 
flying in honour of the visit of the 
Marquess of Salisbury. The Chief Se- 
cretary had said, when the matter was first 
brought before the House, that the Head 
Constable had acted in an excess of zeal ; 
but he thought that neither the law on 
the subject nor its administration was 
satisfactory. He found that the police 
in other parts of Ireland raised no diffi- 
culties about other flags than the Union 
Jack flying over public-houses. During 
the recent tour of the Lord Lieutenant 
the Member for the County of Sligo, who 
was a publican in Sligo, did his Exceel- 
lency the honour to fly, not the Union 
Jack, but a flag with the words “God 
save Ireland’ over his public-house. 
He did not object to the action of the 
hon. Member for Sligo; but he thought 
it was certainly a slur on our national 
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honour that a Derry publican should be 
ordered to take*down the Union Jack, 
while a Sligo publican was allowed 
without remonstrance to fly a flag bear- 
ing the words “ God save Ireland.” The 
law which prohibited the flying of poli- 
tical flags over public-houses was directed 
against the machinations of secret so- 
cieties, and he did not in the least con- 
demn it; but he thought it should be 
made clear that the police should not 
order the taking down of the Union Jack 
when it floated over any house. When 
the matter was last before the House the 
hon. Member for North Louth wanted to 
know whether one flag was not as good 
as another, and the Chief Secretary sig- 
nified assent. Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman really consider that the Union 
Jack was on the same level as any other 
flag ? All patriotic men objected to such 
a statement, and it was objected to in 
particular in the North of Ireland, where 
a great jealousy of the status of the 
Union Jack existed. 

Mr. SEXTON: I cannot wonder 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who has very 
arduous and responsible duties to per- 
form, should look very well pleased to- 
night. I confirm the testimony of the 
hon. Baronet opposite that, during the 
late Government and other Governments 
in my time, the Vote for the lrish 
Constabulary has been the occasion of 
one or two, even three, evenings of a 
contentious, violent, and animated De- 
bate. But how wonderful is the change! 
I think it is one of the most remarkable 
and one of the most magical results of 
the administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite that this Vote is this 
evening even the occasion for such good- 
humoured, and what I may call comie, 
debate, because the Debate has certainly 
been one of the most humorous and 
farcical during the course of my period in 
the House. The hon. Baronet has 
nothing better to do than to press upon 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland the great 
Constitutional question of pulling down 
the Union Jack from some public-houses 
in Derry. He seemed to think that a 
slur had been cast on the national 
honour ; but I think the national honour 
and the national flag will survive the 
slur. I fail to understand what he 
means when he says that he has dis- 
covered some sort of connection between 
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the floating of flags over public-houses 
and the spread of secret societies. The 
hon. Member must think that Irish- 
men are very stupid; because, surely, 
if they were to set about estab- 
lishing secret societies they would not 
commence by putting up flags over 
public-houses. Now, I wish to direct 
particular attention to one item in the 
Vote—the Appropriations in Aid. Al- 
though the amount for Appropriations in 
Aid has fallen off £10,000 since last year, 
still it remains at £46,000. It is grati- 
fying, so far, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man in one year should have been able 
to make such a reduction. But if I re- 
member rightly, in the height of coercion, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition was in power, 
the charge for extra police never went 
beyond £60,000 a year; and though it 
has now fallen to £46,000, yet I say that 
is a very disappointing figure. There 
has been a substantial decrease of serious 
crime all over Ireland. Then there have 
been congratulatory Charges by all the 
Judges at the late Assizes in respect of 
all the counties except two or three—in- 
deed, I think I might say in respect of 
all Ireland, because except in one district 
on the borders of Cork and Limerick 
there has been no serious crime ; and, 
therefore, I am surprised that this charge 
has not undergone a greater diminution. 
£46,000 a year is too high a figure to be 
levied on a people perfectly orderly and 
peaceable for extra police in addition to 
the ordinary force. I think at present I 
can do no more than to direct the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to this 
matter, because I am sure he is as 
anxious as I am that the charge should 
be reduced as far as is compatible with 
efficient administration, and I will express 
the hope that we shall find the figure con- 
siderably reduced in the Estimate for 
next year which the right hon. Gentle- 
man will have to draw up. I am glad 
to see the Leader of the Opposition in 
his place, for I think he will probably 
agree with me that the cost of this 
Foree might be greatly reduced if we 
were to revive Clause 13 of the Land 
Purchase Act of 1891, about which there 
was some conversation last night. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will agree 
that the fact of tenants being evicted, of 
the existence of vacant farms, and the 
fact that the evicted tenants frequently 








live in the neighbourhood of those vacant 
farms, is connected with the keeping of 
some of those extra police. Since the 
discussion that took place last evening 
I read a report of a meeting held in Cork, 
at which a resolution was passed strongly 
urging the Government to renew Clause 
13. One gentleman at that meeting said 
he was aware from positive knowledge 
that Clause 13 of the Act would have 
been much more extensively utilised if 
the period allowed—six months—had 
been longer, and this gentleman admitted 
that in his own case he had actually 
entered into negotiations with his land- 
lord, and tlie documents were drawn up; 
that owing to some informality in the 
forms they had to be prepared again ; but 
before they were ready the period had 
expired. I have no doubt that other 
eases of that kind exist in Ireland, and I 
have no doubt there are a large number 
in which landlords and tenants would be 
willing to come to terms. I would sug- 
gest to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary that he should inquire 
from the heads of the Police Depart- 
ments in Ireland whether, in their judg- 
ment, good order would not be further 
promoted by the revival of this clause, 
which, I think, would lead toa considerable 
number of negotiations being entered 
upon ; and, in conclusion, I would ex- 
press the hope that the Leader of the 
Opposition would make some such 
declaration as would lead the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to introduce a Bill 
for the revival of this clause, and enable 
it to be proceeded with as a non-con- 
tentious measure. 

Mr. BARTON thought that it 
should be borne in mind that the 
decrease in the cost of extra police was, 
in some degree, due to the fact that the 
political opponents of the present Go- 
vernment did not use their influence to 
have the administration of the law 
obstructed in Ireland. The late Govern- 
ment had to deal with the resolute, deter- 
mined, and declared determination of their 
political opponents to render the task of 
governing Ireland not only difficult, but 
impossible. ‘There were still more police 
in Ireland than there ought to be, and 
that was because there still remained 
that open sore of the evicted tenants 
which no one could deny was the direct 
consequence of the organised action of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway in 
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opposition to the late Government. The 
present Chief Secretary had no action of 
this kind to meet from his political 
opponents. He assured the Chief Secre- 
tary that, unlike the treatment given to 
the Leader of the Opposition, the poli- 
tical opponents of the Government, whe- 
ther in Ulster or elsewhere in Ireland, 
would do nothing to make his task more 
difficult. But he rose more especially to 
suggest that there was some irregularity 
in the Police Returns of Outrages which 
required correction. He quite accepted 
the Chief Secretary’s statement that he 
had made no alteration in the classifica- 
tion of offences, but undoubtedly there 
was a difference in the recent Returns 
presented at the Clonmel and Kilkenny 
Assizes. In one case the destruction of 
property, which the police believed was 
done by the owners for purposes of fraud, 
was not included in the list, while in the 
other case an offence of a similar 
character was included in the Return of 
Outrages. Undoubtedly there was a mis- 
take there, and he was strongly of 
opinion that even when property was 
destroyed for fraudulent purposes it 
should still be returned as an outrage, as 
undoubtedly it was, and certainly it was 
as serious as when committed from 
malicious metives. Again, he did not 
think that it should depend on the 
opinion formed by the police as to the 
motive of an outrage to have it included 
in the Return. A case occurred at the 
last Assizes in which the police did not 
return a particular outrage because they 
believed it was fraudulent and not 
malicious ; but when the matter was in- 
vestigated by the Grand Jury they came 
to the conclusion that it was malicious 
and not fraudulent, and they awarded 
compensation. The result was that the 
outrage never appeared on the Official 
Returns, for it was too late for the 
Return of that Assize, and it could not 
be included in the Return for the follow- 
ing Assize. He hope the Chief Secre- 
tary would give this matter his considera- 
tion. 

Mr. DANE agreed that outrages, 
whether committed for fraudulent or 
malicious motives, should be included in 
the Police Returns. In relation to the 
question of hoisting flags over licensed 
houses, he suggested that the Chief 
Secretary should consult with the In- 
spector General of Constabulary with a 
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view to framing a rule which would| value of these statistics for the pur- 
guide the police in their action. Of} poses of comparison in future years. If 
course, the old Statute prohibited the | all parties can agree on a satisfactory plan 
flags, under a penalty, but it could not, | I will not object, but then we would not 
and should not, be the intention to dis-) have the power to institute those com- 
courage the use of the national flag. The | parisons in which some of us revel or 
law, such as it was, was not evenly and | do not revel, as the case may be. My 
fairly administered. Last month, at | hon. Friend the Member for North Kerry 
Wexford, on the occasion of a Sunday ‘has expressed his regret that there has 
Roman Catholic procession, a publican | | not been a still further reduction in the 
exhibited the Stars and Stripes, and was | figure respecting the contributions from 
not ordered to remove it. Some rule was | localities for the Constabulary Force. 
required which would be a guide to the | Well, I fully share my hon. Friend’s 
lice in the matter. He was sure that | regret; but I think my hon. Friend will 
if the Chief Secretary and the Inspector | see that when the present Government 
General of Constabulary put their heads | came into Office and undertook the task 
together they would be able to devise| of governing Ireland without excep- 
such a rule. tional laws, but governing Ireland solely 
Mr. J. MORLEY: With regard to| by the existing law, it was their duty 
the exhibition of Party flags over public- to be not less careful, but much more 
houses, the police have their instructions | careful and vigilant in preventing and, 
laid down for them by law, which they if possible, in detecting crime. My bon. 
are bound to follow, and I cannot enter- | Friend will easily see that that was an 
tain the idea of myself and the Inspector | indispensable element in our policy, and 
General putting our heads together to that accounts for the reduction in the 
prepare rules by which the police may | extra police force not having been 
evade the law. |more rapid than it has. But, as the 
Mr. DANE: The right hon. Gentle- | condition of things is not getting worse, 
man himself said that, so far as the | but better, we shall be still more in 
exhibition of the Union Jack was con- | earnest, and shall feel that we are walk- 
cerned, he would be no party to allow- | ing on still surer ground in endeavouring 
ing the police to interfere. | to “reduce the figure to which my hon. 
“Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not think I | | Friend has drawn attention. My hon. 
used language of that kind. With | Friend was perfectly right in saying that 
regard to the Union Jack, I think each | the greatest cause for the slow rate at 
individual case should be left to the dis- | which the extra police are being reduced 
cretion and tact of the police ; but it is | was the question of the evicted tenants. 
quite another matter to counsel them to | That is the sore which every Govern- 
break the law; and it certainly is not | ment has to deal with, and we entirely 
within the cognisance of my Office. | agree that its existence is the greatest 
With regard to the classification of | of the administrative difficulties that now 
outrages, the hon. Member for Armagh | confront the Irish Government, and will 
referred to a discrepancy in the practice | possibly confront them for some time to 
which came out at Clonmel and Kilkenny | come. But as the right hon. Gentleman 
Assizes. But it appeared afterwards | opposite has not seen his way to com- 
that the action of the County Inspector | municate to us his final views of this 
in the Clonmel case was according to | difficult question I do not propose to add 
custom in classifying outrages for the | anything to what I have said. 
purpose of presentation to Judges of} Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: [should not 
Assize. I have said several times—and | like this Vote, with which, in other days, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of | I was extremely familiar, to pass without 
the Opposition has expressed the same | one word, at all events, of congratula- 
view—that the principles upon which | tion to the right hon. Gentleman the 
classification is carried out are not all | Chief Secretary for Ireland. I began 
that could be wished. But although I | the few remarks I made on the last Vote 
am not quite satisfied with the present | by saying he was unlucky. I have to 
system, there are great difficulties in begin my remarks now by saying that he 
the way of a change, the principal one | as been extremely lucky ; and if, as has 
being that the change might destroy the | been suggested, he has been given avery ~ 
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small amount of trouble over the Con- 
stabulary Vote, then he has enjoyed a 
fate which does not often come to us in 
this world. He has received a very 
rapid and good reward for his good 
works. I have nothing to urge 
against the general government of 
Ireland by the right hon. Gentleman. 
I gather, however, that subjects which 
occupied so much attention in former 
years still exist— that evictions take 
place ; that resistance to evictions is not 
unknown ; that public meetings have to 
be dispersed, and that a great many other 
things which occurred in the past still 
occur, and may still be made the texts of 
prolonged and envenomed criticism. I 
concur with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that without legislation he is abso- 
lutely powerless to lay down any regula- 
tions which should modify the existing 
law with regard to the display of flags, 
and believe that the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the police have at present no 
choice but to act in the matter as they 
have done. My hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Barton) has pointed out an obvious 
leak in the present method of collecting 
information for the list of offences placed 
before the Judges of Assize, and I think 
some plan might be adopted to stop that 
leakage. I was astonished to hear what 
the hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
said with regard to Sunday closing, be- 
cause the evidence given before the 
Select Committee showed that every 
class in Ireland were in favour of that 
measure. I think the Chief Secretary 
has acted wisely in not hastily and 
rashly diminishing the number of police. 
The position of things has greatly im- 
proved. He has told us—and I am quite 
willing to accept that statement—that 
the reason why a certain class, obnoxious 
to the community in which they live, are 
permitted to carry out their industry in 
safety is that there is such a body of 
police, and there lives are so carefully 
watched that it would be a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty and danger to exercise 
upon them any of those lawless forms of 
revenge which have played such a promi- 
nent part in Irish history in the past. 
The moral that the hon. Member for 
North Kerry drew was that if the evicted 
tenants were removed agrarian crime 
would be diminished to such an extent 
that the extra police might be very much 
reduced, or wholly removed. I think 
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there is great force in that observation ; 
but I am afraid that so long as the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant exists there 
will be evictions, and so long as there are 
evictions there will be vacant farms, and 
the tenants who take them will not always 
be popular in the districts in which they 
live. Therefore, do not let us be so 
sanguine as to suppose that even if the 
evicted tenants are reinstated to-morrow 
the agrarian difficulty in Ireland will be 
settled. A very considerable step, how- 
ever, would be taken to remove one of 
the gravest diseases from which Ireland 
suffers if the existing class of evicted 
tenants could in whole or in part be re- 
stored to their holdings. With that ob- 
ject in view a clause was inserted in the 
Land Act of 1891, under which it was 
possible for landlords and tenants to 
come to arrangements with regard to their 
holdings under favourable circumstances. 
The operation of that clause was limited 
to six months, and it has been alleged by 
the hon. Member for North Kerry that 
that period is too short. I have a very 
high opinion of the amocut of delay 
which lawyers can introduce into trans- 
actions in which they are concerned ; but 
I still think that if the evicted tenants 
had set themselves seriously to work as 
soon as the six months began there would 
have been no difficulty whatever in ar- 
rangements being come to over the whole 
of Ireland. The question now is, shall 
we or shall we not bring in a vew Bill to 
renew for a limited period the same ar- 
rangements that were embodied in the 
clause of the Act of 1891? I certainly 
do not wish to speak in an unsympathetic 
or hostile manner of that proposal. I 
think it is quite possible that circum- 
stances might arise under which that 
might be the best course to pursue. But 
when I am asked to give my opinion 
upon the subject, I must point out to the 
Committee that I am not a Member of 
the Government responsible for the Go- 
vernment legislation ; it is only fair for 
the Government to tell me, first, what 
their scheme for dealing with the whole 
question is. I will be perfectly frank 
with the House, and will say what I think 
ought to be done. But to ask me, when 
Ido not and cannot know the facts, to 
give blindfolded some estimate of the 
position is to ask me to do what no 
Leader of the Opposition has ever been 
asked to do before. We have had sug- 
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gestions and hints that the Government 
have in contemplation a scheme for 
dealing with this difficulty. Far be it 
from me to pronounce upon that 
scheme before I see it; but to ask me to 
run a policy of my own parallel to that 
scheme is to ask me to take up a position 
which I might find embarrassing and 
which nobody else would find useful. I 
do not suppose the Government con- 
template in the present Session telling 
us their views upon this important sub- 
ject, and I do not press them to do so. 
But when they do tell us, I shall be very 
glad indeed to lay before the House or 
the Committee my view upon the ques- 
tion. In the meanwhile, I can only say 
that I think still, as I thought in 1891, 
that the clause we then introduced was 
fair to all parties, was liberal to all 
parties, could cause no complaint, and 
would not be even a just cause of objec- 
tion to the British taxpayer, who is the 
principal and perhaps the only person 
whose interests could be in any way 
involved. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass IV. 


3. £539,969, to complete the sum for 
Public Education, Ireland. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) 
said, that some time ago he put a ques- 
tion to the Chief Secretary in regard to 
the introduction into the National Edu- 
cation of Ireland of the revised edition 
of the Fifth Reading Book, and the right 
hon. Gentleman was good enough to 
give some information, which, however, 
was not of a very extensive character. 
He supposed that that was not so much 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own fault as 
the fault of the Commissioners of 


- National Education, who, he had no 


doubt, were not too ready to illumine 
the dark corners in which they had pro- 
duced this extraordinary book. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that he had entirely defended the 
National Board, and entirely established 
the reputation and character of the book, 
by stating that the draft of it had been 
submitted to the mixed Committee of 
the Commissioners, which consisted of 
four Protestants and two Roman 
Catholics. The right hou. Gentleman 


might have been literally correct in say- 
ing that the mixed Committee were 
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unanimous in their approval of the re- 
vised publication. No doubt, the ques- 
tion of recommending the revised edition 
was carried unanimously; but it was 
entirely erroneous to say that the 
changes made in the revised edition met 
with the unanimous approval of all the 
Commissioners. As a matter of fact, he 
was aware that several most important 
changes were made against the strong 
protest of more than one of the Com- 
missioners. But he desired to state that 
his objections to the changes which had 
been made were not at all based upon 
religious grounds. He objected to the 
book, not because he believed that the 
old book was a perfect book, or even 
reasonably good, but on the ground that 
it was not only no improvement on the 
old book, but exaggerated most of the 
defects which that Fifth Book contained, 
and it was the most recent example of 
the utter incapacity of the Commis- 
sioners to carry out their duties. He 
was quite aware that the Commissioners 
of Education did not lie upon a bed of 
roses ; but he had no great respect for the 
methods that were adopted by them in 
country districts in Ireland. There 
were three classes into which the Com- 
missioners could be divided: First, 
the pure officials of the Board; 
with them he always found it absolutely 
hopeless to do anything. Then there 
were the ex officios of the Board, who 
were in an equally hopeless condition ; 
and then there was a body of gentlemen 
only one or two of whom he could say 
had any distinctive right to be on the 
Board, and the rest knew very little 
about education. This book had been 
trumpeted about as being aremarkable ex- 
ample of the capacity of the Commissioners 
of National Education. First, he should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he could give him any further informa- 
tion as to who was the person who 
actually compiled this Reading Book, 
because the Committee of whom the 
right hon, Gentleman spoke had nothing 
to do with the compilation of it; a 
revised draft was submitted to them, and 
they apparently pronounced a valuable 
judgment on the whole of it. He asked 
who was the gentleman who compiled it, 
because one of the papers connected with 
education in Ireland, Zhe Education 
Gazette, a paper of rather a remarkable 
character, spoke of the one gentleman who 
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compiled it, whilst one of the other 
papers spoke of a great number of 
persons ; and he should like the right 
hon. Gentleman to tell him, if he could, 
who was the person, or who were the 
persons ; how long they were engaged on 
this very important duty, and whether 
these people, when compiling the new 
Fifth Reading Book, had before them 
reading books for similar classes of 
children in England and Scotland? Now, 
the great complaint which had been 
urged by those who were interested in 
education against the old Fifth Reading 
Book was that it was not suitable for the 
children for whom it was intended ; that 
most of the extracts in it were stilted ; 
that they were beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the children, or some of them ; 
that they were not the best examples of 
English prose which could have been 
selected ; and, besides that, many of the 
subjects which they dealt with were per- 
fectly useless to the great majority of the 
children who were obliged to peruse 
them in school. This book was supposed 
to be an improvement on the old Fifth 
Reading Book ; and, in the first place, 
he wanted to say a word or two upon its 
purely literary character. What was 
the index like ? The old Fifth Reading 
Book had an index which was of some 
use ; it was alphabetical, and, on turning 
to it, they could find the extracts they 
wanted to call attention to; and, in fact, 
it was a fairly good teacher. The new 
Fifth Reading Book had no index at 
all; it had simply a table of contents, 
which was of no assistance in finding 
any particular passage, and the only object 
that he could see for its introduction 
was to muke it more difficult for teachers 
to find what they wanted. Then, what 
was the character of the passages 
omitted, and what were the new 
passages that were inserted? One of 
the new passages that had been 
inserted in place of those thrown out 
seemed to him to be an eloquent passage 
from a distinguished ecclesiastic ; but 
the grammar seemed to be somewhat 
involved, and would require a good deal 
of explanation. It was an extract from 
a sermon of Cardinal Wiseman, and was 
to be found on page 275. He wished to 
go on to the question of the omissions. 
The first remarkable omission in the new 
book was the article on the British 
Constitution. 


Mr. Macartney 
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Mr. SEXTON : Hear, hear ! 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he did not 
expect the hon. Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) would have much 
sympathy with it. 

Mr. SEXTON: Not with such an 
article as that. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he would 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary if he had taken the 
trouble to read the three articles on the 
British Constitution in the Old Fifth 
Book? He (Mr. Macartney) had read 
them, and they seemed to him to be very 
simple, and not to contain any contro- 
versial matter whatever; and the only 
part in which they were not up to date 
was as to the right of Peers to vote by 
proxy. He should like to ask what were 
the passages containing any controversial 
matter which were in the slightest 
degree objectionable ? He supposed the 
hon. Member for North Kerry was one of 
those people who would agree with The 
Education Gazette in Ireland, which 
spoke of this as “the dim memory of 
Archbishop Whately.” 

Mr. SEXTON: My view is that, in 
many respects, they were inaccurate, and 
in others quite out of date. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he did not 
see any special case in which they were 
out of date, except in regard to Peers 
voting by proxy. Archbishop Whately 
had always been the béte noir of a 
particular class of Commissioners on the 
National Board of Education ; he was 
the one person connected with ‘he national 
education of Ireland whose work and 
influence it had been the constant endea- 
vour of one class of ecclesiastics in 
Ireland to undermine; and he had no 
doubt they were glad to take an early 
opportunity of getting rid of the most 
obnoxious article, to them, which ap- 
peared in the reading books of the Board of 
National Education. But supposing 
there were in these articles passages of @ 
highly objectionable character that pre- 
sented a wrong view of the British 
Constitution, he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman why the National Board did 
not employ some competent person—his 
hon. Friend near him (Mr. Gibson Bowles) 
suggested the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Bryce)—to write an 
article to take its place? The Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy was a great authority 
on Constitutional Law, and he would 
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robably be able to draw up for the 
National school system in Ireland a very 
admirable article on the British Constitu- 
tion. But he must remind the right hon. 
Gentleman the answer he gave in regard 
to this particular article was not that 
there was anything objectionable in it, 
not that it was out of date, or that it 
conveyed a wrong impression of the 
British Constitution, but that it was con- 
sidered too difficult for the readers. He 
(Mr. Macartney) happened to be con- 
nected with a good many schools, not in 
one county only, and he was bound to 


say he never heard a_ statement 
which from his experience appeared 
more absolutely devoid of any 


foundation, or more absurd than that 
they were outside the limit of the com- 
prehension of those pupils of the class 
for whom they were intended. But 
what made it more extraordinary was 
that these pupils who were not sup- 
posed to be able to understand the 
articles on the British Constitution in 
the old Fifth Reading Book were sup- 
posed to be capable of understanding an 
article by the Right Rev. Monsignor 
Molloy upon “The Philosophy of the 
Candle.” ‘The Irish pupil who used 
that book, and who was supposed to be 
densely stupid that he could not under- 
stand Archbishop Whately’s article on 
the Constitution, was supposed to be 
able to grasp that on “ The Philosophy 
of the Candle.” He would give one 
example. In the beginning of the 
article there was a head-note to explain 
to this child, who could not understand 
Archbishop Whately, what capillary 
attraction was. The writer said— 
“Capillary attraction is the name given to 
the property which lodes possess of rising their 
level in cubes.” 
If the right hon. Gentleman could find a 
person in any of the classes, who used 
that Reading Book in the rural districts, 
who would read that through, and then 
tell him what capillary attraction was, 
and, at the same time, was incompetent 
to understand the article on the British 
Constitution, the right hon. Gentleman 
would have made out a considerable case 
for the new Reading Book. But, apart 
from that article on “ The Philosophy of 
the Candle,” there were two or three 
other articles on electric lighting by 
the same right rev. writer. He did 
not deny that Monsignor Molloy was 
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well up in his subject; he was not at 
tacking the article on that ground ; he 
attacked it because it was absurd to 
suppose that these children should under- 
stand elaborate articles upon electric 
lighting. He did not believe that, in 
the rural districts in Ireland, there was a 
single master in the first or second class 
—and certainly not in the third class— 
who would understand these articles on 
electric lighting. 


Mr. KNOX : Trained masters ? 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, trained 
masters ; and perhaps he knew more of 
the schools and the masters than the 
hon. Member. And, besides, what good 
would it do the children in the rural 
districts of Ireland to cram their heads 
with learning about batteries and other 
things that they would not see and could 
not have before them for explanation ? 
It was perfectly preposterous to suppose 
these children would have any idea of 
what electric lighting was. He was 
bound to say he thought the right hon, 
Gentleman, or rather the Commissioners, 
would have very great difficulty in sup- 
porting their contention that they had a 
right to exclude the article on the British 
Constitution because it was too difficult 
for the children, and, at the same time, 
include the very highly scientific articles 
on electric lighting, and the one on “The 
Philosophy of the Candle.” That was 
the first of the omissions, and on that he 
would only say it took place coincident 
with the introduction of a Bill that was 
to do away with the British Constitution, 
He supposed the majority of the 
National Board of Education thought it 
was useless to instruct the children of 
Ireland as to the Constitution under . 
which their forefathers had been brought 
up. He now took the second class of 
omissions—the articles on Political Eco- 
nomy by the same author, Archbishop 
Whately. He was willing to admit 
there were some themes of political 
economy on which there were some con- 
flicting views, and that some of the 
articles in the old Fifth Book were too 
far advanced for the children for whom 
that reading book was intended. He was 
also perfectly ready to admit they con- 
tained matters of a highly controversial 
character; at all events, they contained 
propositions of political economy that 
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were not recognised either by the Leaders 
of one political Party in Ireland, or by 
the heads of one particular Church ; and, 
therefore, he did not object to their doing 
what they could to strike these articles 
out. But he would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that not many years ago 
Archbishop Whately was regarded as a 
high authority at the University of 
Oxford; but what he objected to was 
that the whole of the articles should 
have been excluded. He could not con- 
ceive there would have been the slightest 
objection to the articles of Archbishop 
Whately explaining what money was, 
what exchanges were, what coinage was, 
and what values were. He did not be- 
lieve they contained a single statement of 
a controversial character. If Archbishop 
Whately’s name stank so horribly in the 
nostrils of so many of the Commissioners 
in Ireland, if they objected to his name 
remaining longer in the Fifth Reading 
Book, they ought to have considered the 
interest of Ireland, and have engaged 
some other person who would have re- 
placed these most excellent articles with 
others of a similar character dealing with 
matters which he thought it highly im- 
portant that children should be made 
acquainted with. The articles dealing 
with wages and rich and poor he had no 
doubt were highly objectionable to certain 
persons in Ireland; and, therefore, he 
quite admitted there might be some reason 
for excluding them. For instance, in the 
article on wages there was a passage 
that came directly in conflict with the 
political views of one large class. Arch- 
bishop Whately, had condemned in 
plain terms any industrious farmer being 
prevented from taking a farm from which 
another had been put out for mismanage- 
ment or non-payment of rent. He quite 
admitted that was not a passage which a 
large proportion of the political Leaders 
of a certain class in Ireland would like to 
see in one of the reading books in the 
National schools. There was another 
passage in which this writer said— 
“Every man has a right, no doubt, to demand 
whatever wages he thinks fit, and to refuse to 
work for less; but it is most unjust and op- 
pressive that he should prevent others from 
working for whatever wages they choose to 
accept.” 
And further on, in a chapter on letting 
and hiring, appeared this, which applied 
in a most objectionable manner to views 
prevalent in Ireland— 
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“ Every man ought to be at liberty to sell, let, 
or use in the manner he thinks best his house or 
land, or anything that is his property.” 

He frankly admitted that throughout 
these articles on the higher themes of 
political economy there were matters 
that he and others might find unob- 
jectionable, but which would meet 
with a certain amount of natural ob- 
jection on the part of a great number 
of people in Ireland. He did not 
object to their being excluded ; but he 
objected to the articles dealing with and 
explaining what money was, and what 
value was, being excluded ; but still more 
he objected to the Commissioners not 
thinking it necessary to replace them by 
articles of a similar character by some 
other writer, as these were matters in 
which the children were certainly capable 
of being instructed, and which ought to 
form part of the curriculum of every 
National school. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in au answer given to him (Mr, 
Macartney), attacked the articles on 
political economy, because, amongst other 
things, they contained the following :— 

“The effect of fixing a judicial rent would 

be to leave the farm idle on the landlord’s 
hands.” 
He admitted the objection would have 
been a good one if Archbishop Whately 
ever wrote those words, or if they were 
to be found in any portion of these 
articles on political economy. So far as 
the old Fifth Reading Book was con- 
cerned, Archbishop Whately never wrote 
or said anything of the sort. What he 
wrote was quite different—namely— 

“If you were to make a law for lowering rents 
so that the landlord should not be allowed to 
receive more than so much an acre for it, the 
only effect of that would be that the landlord 
would no longer let his land to the farmer, but 
take it into his own hands, and employ a bailiff 
to look after it for him.” 

[“ Hear, hear!”] He supposed the hon. 
Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), 
who cheered that, would not deny that if 
that took place and a rent was thus fixed 
by law, that in nine cases out of ten, if 
the landlord thought he could make more 
out of it, he would naturally farm it him- 
self, and that was all that Archbishop 
Whately said. That passage was written 
long before there was any idea of the 
land legislation that had taken place; 
but, at all events, there should not be 
imputed to him any doctrine of political 
economy that he himself did not hold, and 
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for which no fragment of evidence could 
be found in his writings. There was one 
other point in connection with these 
omissions on which he wished to com- 
ment. There were originally in the old 
Fifth Book eight articles on Scripture 
history ; but, for some reason he was not 
able to understand, only three had been 
retained, and five had been omitted. 
They seemed all very much on the same 
score, and of the same character— 

“The journeying of the Israelites ; Settlement 

in the Holy Land; The Hebrew Common- 
wealth ; Government by Judges; History of 
the Israelites from the Establishment of the 
Monarchy until the Revolt of the Ten Tribes ; 
From the Revolt of the Ten Tribes until the 
Captivity ; From the Restoration of the Jews 
until the Birth of Christ ; and Jewish Festivals 
and Ordinances.” 
The journeying of the Israelites and the 
settlement in the Holy Land appeared to 
the gentleman who compiled the book 
to be unobjectionable ; but, for some 
reason or other, he had found the articles 
on 

“the Hebrew Commonwealth; Government 
by Judges ; the History of the Israelites, from 
the Establishment of the Monarchy until the 
Revolt of the Ten Tribes; From the Revolt of 
the Ten Tribes until the Captivity ; and From 
the Restoration of the Jews until the Birth of 
Christ,” 
had been excluded ; and he should like 
to know if there was anything contentious 
in that from a religious point of view ? 
He was trying to find out on what basis 
the new book w as produced by the 
National Commissioners, and he would 
like to ask for what reason—whether it 
was to instruct the children in fishery or 
to improve their knowledge of English— 
long extracts from the Report of the In- 
spectors of the Irish Sea Fisheries had 
been included ? They were very valuable 
Reports ; but he did not think anyone 
would be prepared to contend that the 
Report of an Inspector of Fisheries, or, 
for that matter, of any other Inspector, 
was the sort of thing to choose as a high 
standard of English, yet these extracts 
were copied into the book—full of facts 
and the names of fish which the children 
in Ireland never heard of. What he 
objected to about the book also was that 
it did not justify the expense which had 
been incurred in producing it, and that 
every objection that could be urged 
against the old book could be urged with 
ten times greater force against the present 
reading book. He could only believe 
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that the book was brought out for the 
express purpose of excluding the articles 
on the British Constitution, the articles 
on political economy, and getting rid of 
the name of Archbishop Whately al- 
together, There had been several articles 
by distinguished Prelates of the Catholic 
Church ; he had not one word to say 
against the particular extracts from their 
writings, except that the extract from 
Cardinal Wiseman seemed to be involved, 
and not a good example of English 
grammar, and he expected that the 
articles onelectric lighting and “ Phi- 
losophy of the Candle” were beyond the 
class of children for whom the book was 
intended. The new book did not show 
any of that elasticity which ought to be 
a great feature of educational effort in 
Ireland. For instance, as to the lessons 
on electric lighting, his opinion was that 
it might be possible for these lessons to 
be of use in Dublin and Belfast; but it 
was perfectly absurd to think that such 
subjects were likely to be useful, or that 
the lessons were likely to be taken to 
heart in the rural districts of Ireland, and 
equally absurd was it to imagine that 
extracts from the Sea Fisheries Reports 
would convey to the children of those 
districts any information of a useful 
character. He would content himself 
with these general observations to show 
that there was no reason for the produc- 
tion of this new reading book. Hedid not 
think it was produced on legitimate 
grounds, and he thought the Chief 
Secretary would be disposed to admit 
that on many grounds it was objection- 
able. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think 
the hon. Gentleman quite understands the 
position of this question. He speaks of 
what he calls the objectionable features 
of the book, and deals with the altera- 
tions that have been made as objec- 
tionable. He asks me to explain the 
revision of the book. Well, Sir, I have 
only to remind him of what I said in 
answer to a question put to me some 
time ago. It is not the case that the 
Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland have introduced alterations into 
the reading book mainly with the object 
of displacing from it the name of Arch- 
bishop Whately. I would remind the 
hon. Member that the book was revised 
and re-arranged by a Committee consisting 








of four Protestants. and two Catholies 
—all Commissioners. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he could 
not accept that statement, because he had 
the highest authority for saying that the 
book was compiled before it came before 
the Committee at all. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I can quote the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, which are before me, in support 
of my statement. I do not want to detain 
hon. Members, and, referring to the 
Minutes, I find that considerable discus- 
sion and criticism took place on the 
subject, and that the Committee agreed 
to the revision without any dissentient. 
When I stated, in answer to the question 
put to me, that the Committee were 
unanimous about the revised book I was 
technically quite correct—I spoke in ac- 
cordance with the information supplied 
to me; but I may say that Dr. Fitzgerald 
wrote to me to say that, though he did 
not divide the Committee, and, there- 
fore, in that sense the decision was unani- 
mous, at the same time, as I understood, 
Dr. Fitzgerald did not entirely approve 
of the book. Well, Sir, I think it is clear 
that the book was revised and re-arranged 
by this Committee of the Commissioners 
without any idea of disparaging Arch- 
bishop Whately, or of pooh-poohing the 
British Constitution. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Who were 
they ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: They were Sir 
Patrick Keenan, Dr. Newell, Mr. Morell, 
Dr. Fitzgerald, and others—a Committee 
of four Protestants, and, as I have said, 
two Roman Catholics. It is absurd to 
say that these changes have been made 
to pacify the Roman Catholics. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I never said 
so. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : Whatare the ob- 
jections to the book? I am not parti- 
cularly concerned to defend it. I am 
bound to say that of all the school read- 
ing books for children which I have ever 
seen everyone of them is absurdly over- 
done—that is to say, they assume a 
nicety of understanding in the words 
which we know young people do not 
possess. But the old book, I must say, 
seems to me to be undoubtedly less simple 
than the new one. The hon. Member 
speaks of the question of electric light- 
ing. He says, I think, that few, either 


masters or children, in rural districts 
Mr. J. Morley 
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would understand this question. And so 
also with regard to the Sea Fisheries Re- 
port, and the extract from it given in the 
book. Well, Sir, for my part, I would far 
rather give a child some passages from 
Fishery Reports to read than the precious 
article on the British Constitution which 
appears in the book 1 hold in my hand. 
I will just read one or two passages 
from it, and I would ask the Committee 
to consider whether they are suitable to 
children in the rural districts of the West 
of Ireland. This is what is expected to 
be of use to those children—I quote from 
Part Second of the article on “The 
British Constitution,” and the references 
to the proceedings of the House of 
Commons— 

“Every Member is now supplied with a 
printed copy of the Bill, which he can study 
at leisure, and the Bill is understood to have 
been ‘read’ when the vote for reading it has 

i, It is not usual for those who may be 

opposed to any measure to vote against the 
First Reading. . . .” 
The Report of a Fishery Committee 
should surely be of more interest than 
this. It would be more solid, at any 
rate. Then the passage goes on to say 
that the matter may be discussed on the 
Second Reading. It says— 

“Each clause of the Bill is discussed at the 
Second Reading and put to the vote separately.” 
Then, again— 


“If any Member has reason to believe that 
the Business of the House is be*ag improperly 
hurried on, or brought forward, when the ma- 
jority of its opponents are absent, he has the 
privilege of moving an Adjournment; and 
when a Division has taken place on that ques- 
tion, if there isa majority against adjourning, 
he or any other Member may soon after move 
‘That the House do now adjourn,’ for, though the 
same Motion cannot be made twice, it is de- 
cided that since the word ‘now’ denotes a dif- 
ferent time, that this is not the same Motionasthe 
other. By persevering in such Motions any one 
Member may stop the proceedings of the 
House ; but, of course, no one would resort to 
this extreme step unless strongly impressed 
with the necessity for it.” 


Does the hon. Member think that it is 
not better to introduce the Fisheries Re- 
port rather than such stuff as that ? Why, 
Sir, any Report of the Fisheries In- 
spectors would be better. Ido not regard 
this book as at all ideal, and I agree with 
what I understand to be the view of Dr. 
Fitzgerald, that it would be better, on the 
whole, if we had in Ireland the same 
system which prevailed in England, by 
which the Board does not itself provide 
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books, but allow competition, subject to 
their control and judgment, in the pro- 
vision of reading books. The argument 
of the Commissioners is not a bad one as 
far as it goes—that is, that they are better 
able to provide the books at a cheaper 
rate than would otherwise be the case; 
but my own opinion is in favour of 
competition as in England. The hon. 
Member took this opportunity to attack 
the Commissioners of Education. It 
appears he has a very poor opinion of 
that Body. 


Mr. MACARTNEY : Hear, hear ! 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Well, Sir, all I 
ean say is that there is probably no body 
of gentlemen connected with Ireland who 
have had so enormously difficult a task 
to perform as these gentlemen. There 
is no question so burning, so abounding 
at every step with passionate controversy, 
as the education question, and they have 
done their work with an amount of 
success and absence of friction, on the 
whole, which reflects the greatest credit 
on their tact and prudence. I regret that 
the hon. Member has taken this oppor- 
tunity of saying anything adverse to a 
Body which does such useful work. Well, 
Sir, I am not going into the question 
whether it would not be better if there 
were an index to the book, nor am I 
going to defend Cardinal Wiseman’s 
grammar. I think that some of the 
elementary principles of political economy, 
such as a definition of money, might be 
very useful, but I think it is clear 
that the lessons on political economy 
introduced by Archbishop Whately in the 
book are not suited for children. No one 
has a greater respect than I have for the 
services of Archbishop Whately to logic 
and political economy, but I hold that 
he did not say the last word on either. 
If Archbishop Whately were alive now 
he would be the last man to say that he 
desired that no further light should be 
thrown on these subjects. Mr. Mellor, 
I do not think the hon. Member has made 
out a case—he certainly has not made a 
serious case—on this question, and I do 
not think it is necessary for me to say 
more in reply to his remarks, 


Sir T. LEA said, he wished to draw 
attention to to the question of the Marl- 
borough Street Training College, to which 
education in Ireland owed so much. 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Sim T. LEA said, that the Com- 
missioners, in their Report, stated that 
from 1883 to 1892 no fewer than 12,089 
Queen's scholars had undergone courses 
of training varying from three months to 
two yerrs at this College. That repre- 
sented a great deal of work, and he 
regretted to see that the Government 
pandered to other Training Colleges in 
Ireland, which received grants at the 
expense of this Undenominational Train- 
ing College. Here was a comparative 
statemeut of the grants made 10 years 
ago and those made now. In 1883 the 
amount granted to Marlborough Street 
College was £7,833. This year it was 
£9,421. The grant to St. Patrick’s 
College 10 years ago was £1,644, but 
was now £8,097 ; the grant to another 
College, which in 1883 was £1,520, was 
now £5,900 ; the grant to the College of 
the Church of Ireland, which in 1883 was 
£1,104, was now £4,653, and another 
Catholic Training College had been 
established which received a grant last 
year for the first time of £1,536. Thus 
they saw that by far the largest propor- 
tion of the increased grants went to the 
Denominational Training Colleges instead 
of to the Undenominatioual Training Col- 
lege in Marlborough Street. Was there any 
wonder that necessary repairs could not 
be effected at Marlborough Street, and 
that the sanitary arrangements there 
were not up to date ? He believed that 
if ever the youth of the country was to 
be trained to fespect other people’s 
opinions it could ouly be done by a mixed 
system of education, such as was given 
in the Marlborough Street College. 
There was a tendency for the mixed 
schools in Ireland to decrease. In 1883 
the percentage of schools where there 
was a mixed attendance of Catholics and 
Protestants was 52°8. It had then fallen 
to 52°4; in 1887 it was 49°4, and now it 
had fallen to the lowest figure—namely, 
45°1. Therefore, they saw a regular 
attack going on not only on the 
Undenominational Training College in 
Marlborough Street, hut on the mixed 
school system in Ireland. Only 2°8 of the 
children were compelled to go into the 
mixed schools, and the tendency of the 
prevailing state of things was to drive 
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the farmer and the farm labourer from 
districts where the mixed schools at pre- 
sent existed. He knew of a case in 
which a Presbyterian farmer had sent his 
two children to a mixed school. They 
were the only Protestant children there, 
and the Roman Catholic minister wrote 
to the agent of the landlord asking that 
they should be taken away. 
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An hon. MemBer: Name ! 


Sir T. LEA said, he had not got the 
name with him, but the case was well 
known at the time, and was an example 
of what was going on in the South and 
West of Ireland. He would like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary whether there had been estab- 
lished of late any new system with re- 
gard toreligious examinations in schools ? 
He was informed by teachers that 
religious examinations were conducted 
during the time allotted to secular educa- 
tion by persons sent round by the Roman 
Catholic Bishops. In one case that he had 
been told of, time was -not allowed for 
the Protestant children to leave the 
school. It wasa sort of surprise visit on 
the part of the Inspector. Manifestly, 
this was against the intention of the Edu- 
cation Act. He trusted that this sort of 
thing was a very rare occurrence, and 
that if it were done it was done without 
the knowledge of the Department. With 
regard to the method of selecting gentle- 
men for the Board of Education, he 
thought it could be greatly improved. 
When there was a vacancy it would be 
well to leave the Board to suggest names 
for the Government to choose from. He 
wished to know whether the teachers 
were satisfied at the increase of salaries 
they had obtained through the scheme of 
last year, and he also wished to learn 
why nothing had been done by the Trea- 
sury to provide pensions for the orphans 
and widows of teachers ? A scheme had 
been proposed, and it was evidently a 
workable one, or it would not have been 
proposed by the Irish Office. But year 
after year went by, and the Treasury did 
not make a single step towards the 
settling of the question. Was there 
any chance of its being settled ? 
The last question he wished to 
ask was as to school banks. Those 
who admired thrift were glad that 


steps had been taken to encourage chil- 
dren to save their coppers. Circulars 
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had been sent out by the Education De- 
partment to the schools suggesting the 
establishment of this system of school 
banks. They did not gather from the 
Report whether any replies had been 
received, or whether any schools had 
already started this system. Perhaps 
the Chief Secretary would tell the Com- 
mittee how the matter stood. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said that, with regard to the subject 
of books, he agreed with the Chief 
Secretary, and only wished the right 
hon. Gentleman could see his way to 
carry his own idea a bit further. He 
(Mr. Arnold-Forster) vould not quite take 
the view of the hon. Member for South 
Antrim, who desired that the old form 
of National Board readers should be re- 
introduced. He would go further, and 
say that what he thought the Depart- 
ment required was that there should be 
opportunity given to dispense altogether 
with National Board readers, not on 
account of their being National Board 
readers, but because it was impossible 
to get the best kind of educational book 
constructed on the system on which the 
National Board readers were constructed, 
He had a personal interest in the pro- 
duction of school books ; but he did not 
think that that disqualified him from 
saying a word on the matter. It wasa 
mistake to suppose that the reason why 
books other than those prescribed by the 
National Board were not used in Ireland 
was that there was any prejudice against 
them on the part of the National Board, 
or any unwillingness on the part of the 
managers of schools to use them. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary had absolutely laughed 
out of court the first edition of the 
National Board’s Fifth Reading Book. 
What made the National Board’s books 
a monopoly was the fact that they were 
practically subsidised. Apart altogether 
from the contents, they were produced in 
such an inferior style that no publisher 
in the United Kingdom would offer them 
as things to be bought on their merits. 
They were, however, supplied at cost 
price, with the result that a pre- 
mium of something like 30 or 40 per 
cent. "was given to them. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
J. Morley) was sincere, as he was sure he 
was, in believing that a larger range of 
books was needed to choose from, he 
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must make up his mind that the only way 
of meeting the need was to withdraw the 
privilege which Irish schools now 
possessed, of receiving books at cost 
price, and to allow the matter to be 
settled by the competition of the market. 
At present nearly the whole of the Irish 
schools were absolutely shut out from 
any participation in the advantages 
which were felt in every school in Eng- 
land and Scotland from the efforts that 
were being made by publishers to produce 
good school books. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Londonderry (Sir T. Lea) was cer- 
tainly a very diligent sentinel in the 
cause of compulsory education. The 
hon. Baronet had inquired as to the 
results so far obtained. As the Act 
only came into force on the Ist January 
next year, he thought the hon. Baronet 
might have waited till next Session before 
putting his question. So far as he (Mr. 
Sexton) had heard, satisfactory results 
could herdly be anticipated. He con- 
gratulated the hon. Member on _ his 
remarks respecting the constitution of 
the National Board of Education. That 
Board, such as it was, was the result of 
the combined wisdom of successive 
English Administrations in Ireland. It 
was comprised of 20 gentlemen, of whom 
10 were Catholics and 10 Protestants, 
and when a vacancy occurred the Lord 
Lieutenant filled it up. It was strange 
that so devoted an adherent of the 
Imperial Government as the hon. 
Baronet should have failed to approve of 
the constitution of a Board which had 
been the outcome of the working of the 
present system of Government in Ire- 
land. As to the suggestion that Members 
of Parliament brought their influence to 
bear upon the Government in reference 
to appointments to the Board, it was to 
be supposed that the Members of the hon. 
Baronet’s Party had used their influence 
with the Government in the past on the 
subject, and it was no compliment to 
them if their efforts had produced so bad 
aresult. He (Mr. Sexton) could only 
say that no pressure had ever been 
brought to bear on the Government on 
the subject by the Members of the 
Nationalist Party, and no advice had 
ever been asked by any Government 
from the Members of that Party. 
He himself was of opinion that it 
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would be well if the Representa- 
tives of Ireland were consulted on a 
matter which, like this, concerned so 
nearly the welfare of the country, The 
hon. Baronet had made a charge with 
regard to examinations in Catholic 
schools. He said he had heard from 
someone or other whom he did not name 
that in some schools an official, who he 
thought was an Inspector, came into 
school during the hours of secular 
instruction, and examined, or attempted 
to examine, the children in religious 
matters. 

Sir T. LEA said, his statement was 
that he had been informed by the 
teachers that Inspectors had been going 
round within the last three or four years 
with the object of examining children in 
religious knowledge. 

Mr. SEXTON submitted that a 
charge of that kind should not be made 
in such a form. Nobody was entitled to 
enter a school during the hours of secular 
instruction for the purpose of interfering 
with such instruction, and it was im- 
possible that such a thing could happen, 
because there was hung up on the walls 
of the national schools a time table 
which separated the secular from the 
religious instruction. A teacher who 
allowed the time table to be violated 
would submit himself to immediate dis- 
missal. As to the mixed schools, there 
was not the slightest doubt that they had 
been continually decreasing in numbers 
for a quarter of a century or more without 
a break. The decrease was not due to 
Catholic action only. The unbroken 
course of experience in Ireland was that 
as soon as the children of one faith who 
were in a minority in any school became 
sufficiently numerous to enable their 
parents to establish a denominational 
school they did so, the mixed school 
being adverse to the genius and sentiment 
of the people of Ireland, Catholic as well 
as Protestant. This process had gone 
on especially in the Province, and even 
in the county, which the hon. Baronet 
represented. He did not know whether 
the hon. Baronet had intended to make 
an attack on the system of the Training 
Colleges in Ireland. It ought to be 
borne in mind by English Members that 
the whole system of Training Colleges in 
England was denominational. The hon. 
Baronet seemed to think that Training 
Colleges were getting more than fair 
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play, because, while the official Colleges 
got £10,000 a year, the other four 
Colleges divided £27,000 between them. 
Had the hon. Baronet observed, however, 
that the official Colleges had an attend- 
ance last year of 200 students, while the 
other Colleges had an attendance of 
nearly 500 students? When the hon. 
Baronet attacked the system of Training 
Colleges, he attacked the policy of his 
own Party. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Leeds (Mr. Jack- 
son) must be aware that the lack of 
trained teachers had been one of the main 
defects, if not the chief defect, of the 
primary system of education in Ireland. 
Of 11,000 teachers, only 4,000 were 
trained, and the inefficiency of the system, 
so far as it was inefficient, was mainly due 
to this fact. The former Chief Secre- 
tary (Mr. A. J. Balfour), when he wrote 
the letter in 1890 in which he declared 
that the Denominational Colleges should 
be placed on a level of all-round equality 
of treatment with the other Colleges, 
took a step as apt and wise as any that 
had been taken on the subject of educa- 
tion in our time. Anyone who reflected 
on the subject would see that, where 
11,000 teachers were engaged in a 
laborious occupation, the waste must be 
at least £600 a year, so that it was 
necessary not to contract the system of 
Training Colleges, but rather to expand 
it, and to be more liberal rather than less 
liberal with public money. There was one 
point on which all-round equality of 
treatment had not been secured. In a 
letter to which he had just referred, the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) said that one of the points of in- 
equality was that the Marlborougi Street 
College had been not only built, but 
furnished and equipped, at the expense of 
the State ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
urged that a grant should be made for 
the Church of Ireland to cover not only 
the cost of the building, but the cost of 
the furniture as well. Marlborough 
Street College was not only built, but 
furnished and equipped at the expense 
of the State; but in the instructions 
given by the valuation department there 
was no instruction to take account of the 
furnishing or equipment of the Denomi- 
national College. He would commend 
that point to the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
because he was sure no Member of the 
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Unionist Party would take exception to 
the fulfilment of the promise given in 
1890, He desired to say a word about 
books. He seldom had the pleasure of 
agreeing with the hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Arnold-Forster). Not only 
did he agree with him that evening, but 
he thought, from the hon. Member's 
position elsewhere, he was entitled to 
speak with authority on the question, 
He (Mr. Sexton) did not think he ever 
opened duller books than the class books 
of the National Board in Ireland, or 
books less suited to the peculiar genius 
of the people of Ireland. A good deal 
of time was occupied upon that question ; 
but he thought they could very well spare 
the time occupied by the hon. Member for 
South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) in ecriti- 
cising Cardinal Wiseman’s grammar, and 
suggesting that the Committee of 
the Board of Education—two Pres- 
byterians, two Protestants, and two 
Roman Catholics—entered into a con- 
spiracy to expunge the wisdom of Arch- 
bishop Whately from the new Fifth 
Reading Book. He thought they were 
well rewarded by the observations of the 
Chief Secretary. He put his finger on 
the truth of the matter when he said the 
inadequacy and inappropriateness of the 
class books lay in the fact that they were 
compiled by officials who had no literary 
taste, and possibly no great educational 
skill. In England the. supply of class 
books was thrown open to public com- 
petition. He thoroughly agreed with 
the Chief Secretary that the way to 
remedy the matter was to bring this 
monopoly to an end. Although the 
National Board was independent of the 
Government, yet he would suggest to the 
Chief Secretary that he sbould avail him- 
self of the custom which had prevailed, 
and communicate with the Board, ex- 
pressing the view that educational 
interests only would be benefited if they 
substituted a public supply of books for 
the monopoly, and invited the Com- 
missioners to consider the question of 
placing the system upon a parity with 
the excellent system which prevailed in 
England. 

Mr. JACKSON: There are one or 
two questions I desire to refer to; but 
before I do so I should like to say I agree 
with the hon. Member for North Kerry 
that it would be a great advantage to the 
Board of Education in Ireland, if it were 
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possible, to secure a larger supply of 
trained teachers. I am not sure that his 
figures are quite right. I think he took 
rather a sanguine view, unless I read his 
figures wrongly. He says that, whereas 
the Training Colleges turned out 100 
teachers a year, they now turn out 


400—— 

Mr. SEXTON: I said the official 
College turned out 100. 

Mr. JACKSON: I notice, by the 
Report of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, that of 472 teachers appointed last 
year only 170 of them were trained. 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman must bear in mind that a 
good many of those who are trained in 
the Colleges are already teachers who go 
up for a short course, and they would not 
be included among the new teachers. 

Mr. JACKSON : Quite so; but the 
number bears out the proportion. There 
are 11,000 teachers, and about 4,000 are 
trained—that is, about one-third ; and the 
number of 170 trained out of 470 is some- 
what in the same proportion. There is 
no doubt it is a very considerable diffi- 
culty; and certainly I, for one, should 
be very sorry to see any other step taken 
that would tend in any degree to di- 
minish the number of trained teachers 
available for appointments in the schools 
in Ireland. I want to ask the Chief 
Secretary two or three questions. One is 
@ question which, although it may seem 
to some of minor importance, is one 
in which I take a_ special in- 
terest, and which I conscientiously 
believe to be of great importance to 
Ireland in its material prosperity. It is 
as to the question of dairy instruction. 
When I was in Ireland I had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting a good many of the so- 
called creameries or butter factories that 
were being established in Ireland. I 
had also the opportunity of visiting the 
agricultural school and farm at Glasnevin, 
and I took some interest in what was 
being done in the Munster Dairy School 
at Youghal. Everyone who has watched 
the statistics, and has seen the enormous 
growth of the import of Danish butter 
into this country, and subsequently the 
business that is growing up in the im- 
porting of butter from New Zealand and 
Australia, and I believe also from 


Canada, must recognise that, at all 
events, there is an enormous demand 
which has to be supplied. Now, I 


believe that there is no country in the 
world, as far as I am able to judge, 
which by reason of its grassand the class 
of its stock is more capable of producing 
good butter than Ireland; and I think, 
if I may venture to say so, that it is little 
short of a disgrace to Ireland that the 
enormous business which is within their 
power to carry on successfully has been so 
long neglected—and neglected, I thiuk, for 
very insufficient reasons. I was so much 
impressed by my visit to these creameries 
that I was really very keen to do every- 
thing I could in order to provide the 
necessary instruction and training to en- 
able these people to compete with other 
countries. I came to this conclusion— 
that, both from the economic point of 
view and the question of improving the 
standard quality of the butter, these 
creameries and butter factories are 
extremely valuable. I am sorry the hon. 
Member for South Dublin (Mr. H. 
, Plunkett) is not here, because he has 
|taken not only a great personal and 
| intelligent interest in this question, but 
/has backed it both by his brains and 
money. I see by the Report of the 
National Education Commissioners that 
the Government have authorised—and 
| arrangements have been made for—the 
employment of, I presume, a competent 
| instructor who shall goabout the country, 
and shall endeavour by practical lessons 
to teach the people what it is that is 
| required, and to enable them to improve 
|the quality of their supply and the 
/method of their manufacture; and I 
\shall be glad if the Chief Secre- 
tary can give us a little information 
beyond that contained in the Report 
_ of the National Education Commissionegs, 
I should like the right hon, Gentleman 
to tell us exactly how the matter stands— 
| Whether such an instructor has been 
| appointed, wiat work he has done, and 
what view the Chief Secretary takes 
generally of the possibilities of the 
future of this great industry ? Another 
question I wanted to ask was with 
reference to the Education Act that was 
passed last year. The remarks of the 
hon. Member for North Kerry rather 
emphasised what was in my mind, and 
I confess to a feeling of extreme regret 
on hearing him give utterance to the ex- 
pression of his opinion that, as regards 
the Compulsory Clauses of the Education 
Act, he looks forwarl with no great 
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hope to their having any satisfactory 
result. [Mr. Sexron: As matters now 
stand.] I do not, of course, know 
what the matters are to which the hon. 
Member refers ; but the question, in my 
opinion, is one of such consequence to 
the people of Ireland that I confess I am 
amazed at an hon. Member who takes so 
much interest in everything that relates 
to Ireland speaking in this strain. I do 
not know what the difficulties are ; but I 
venture to say the question is one which 
ought to be entirely apart from both 
religion and Party polities. The ques- 
tion of the education of the children of 
Treland is one which certainly ought to 
be removed from the sphere of either 
Party politics or religious differences. 
The Committee are aware that what are 
called the Compulsory Clauses—but 
what I call the powers which provide 
that School Attendance Committees shall 
be provided in Ireland—are intended to 
come into operation on the Ist January, 
1894. I do not think anyone who knows 
anything of Ireland, who has travelled in 
Ireland, or who has watched the course 
of the Reports published by the National 
Education Commissioners, can have the 
smallest hesitation or doubt in his mind 
that there is a very large proportion of 
the population of children of school age 
who at present will not attend or give 
average attendance in schools in Ireland. 
I venture to say that the last Report 
of the National Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, which shows that the average at- 
tendance had fallen from the previous 
year, is one which gives reason to many 
people for great anxiety as regards the 
future of the education of the children of 
Ireland. For the year 1891 there had 
been a slight increase in the number of 
who attended school, and a 
slight increase in the percentage of 
the average attendance. In the year 1892, 
notwithstanding that during that year 
additional facilities and inducements were 
provided not only to the teachers, but to 
the parents of the children in Ireland to 
send their children to school, we see that 
the average attendance has fallen off. It 
has not fallen off very much ; but, still, I 
confess I had been sanguine enough to 
hope that the result of that Act and of 
what was done by «he late Government 
in the cause of education in Ireland in 
providing the additional sums of money 
which enabled the schools practically to 
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be made free would have resulted in a 
large increase in the average attendance, 
That has not been so, and I venture to 
say to the Committee that anybody who 
walks through the streets of Dublin or 
Cork, or any other large towns or cities 
in Ireland, and notices the very large 
number of children that are to be seen 
the whole day long, must feel that these 
children would be very much better if 
they were brought into attendance at 
school. I would say that if Clause 3 of 
the Education Act of 1891 is to come 
into operation on January 1, 1894, it is 
now time that the Chief Secretary was 
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how that power is going to be exercised, 
and in what spirit it is going to be re- 
ceived by those who are responsible for 
education in Ireland. The School 
Attendance Committees will have to be 
appointed. If the Local Authority, to 
whom is entrusted the duty in the first 
instance, fails in its duty, provision is 
made that the Board of Education are 
to take the matter in hand. I confess I 
attach enormous importance to the ques- 
tion of extending education to all the 
children in Ireland. I am convinced that 
the average attendance can be, and 
ought to be, raised by at least 10 per 
cent., and anyone who places an ob- 
stacle in the way of that desirable result, 
I think, can hardly pose as a friend of 
Ireland in any respect. I hope, there- 
fore, the Chief Secretary will be able to 
give the Committee some information as 
to what he has done and what he pro- 
poses to do, and, if he can, that he will 
give us any information as to his antici- 
pation of the spirit in which this Act is 
inteaded to be worked, and in which it 
will be received by those who are re- 
sponsible for education in Ireland. I 
have only one other question to ask, but 
it is of some importance, and I hope the 
Chief Secretary may be able to give us 
some information upon it. Last year & 
very important question was raised as to 
the position of the Teachers’ Pension 
Fund in Ireland. At that time the Trea- 
sury thought it right to recommend and 
Parliament to adopt the suggestion that 
a considerable sum should be applied 
in aid of teachers’ pensions. It was then 
expected there had been some mistake 
made which had resulted during the past 
years in placing the position of the 





Teachers’ Pension Fund in a position of 
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some difficulty, and giving cause for 
anxiety. The Treasury made a promise 
that they would consider the question, 
and I think the Government are under 
the same obligation to the House to give 
information on this subject as soon as 
they are in a position to make up their 
mind as to what the exact position of the 
fund is according to their re-examination 
and very careful consideration of the 
question. I shall be glad if the right 
hon. Gentleman is now in a position to 
give the Committee some information as 
regards the real position of the Fund, and 
whether the Government propose to take 
any steps in order to place the Fund 
upon a satisfactory basis ? More than 12 
months have elapsed since this question 
was first raised in the House, and I think 
it would be a satisfaction to the very 
large number of persons who are in- 
terested in this Fund, and satisfactory to 
Members of the Committee, who are also 
interested in the financial position of the 
Fund, if the Chief Secretary is able to 
give us any additional information. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Leeds (Mr. Jackson) had raised two of 
the questions that he had intended to ask 
some information about. He had in- 
tended to ask for information as to the 
formation of the School Attendance 
Committees, and also concerning the 
Teachers’ Pension Fund. Both of these 
questions having been dealt with, it was 
not necessary to refer to them at any 
length. He was not now going to 
discuss the principle of Denominational 
Training Colleges. He did not believe 
in the wisdom of doing that. He and 
his friends fought that battle at the 
proper time, and they were badly beaten. 
The Leader of the Opposition and the 
hon. Member for North Kerry coalesced, 
and he (Mr. Russell) and his friends were 
utterly routed and defeated ; and he was 
not going back to fight that question of 
principle. But they had a right to ask 
what the victory had cost? Denomina- 
tional Training Colleges had been opened, 
handsomely endowed by the State, and 
he should like the Chief Secretary to tell 
them what denominationalism was cost- 
ing the country. There was another 
matter referred to by the hon. Member 
for North Kerry. That hon. Member 
had made another claim to-night, which, 
however, he was bound to say he made 
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at the time this question was before the 
House on the previous occasion, and that 
was as to furnishing the College. All he 
had got to say was that they need not 
make two bites at a ecberry, and there 
was no use in their building a College, 
unless they were going to furnish it. So 
far as he was concerned, he had to say 
that the principle having been conceded, 
and the bon. Member for North Kerry 
having won all along the line, they ought 
not to stick at furnishing. But he did 
want to know—and he thought the 
country ought to know—what this step 
in denominationalism had actually cost 
in hard cash? He thought it would 
have run up to £80,000, and he hoped 
the Secretary to the Treasury would be 
able to give them some information on 
the point. The Denominational Colleges 
had been so well done for that he wanted 
the Chief Secretary to do a little for a 
College for which, after all, the National 
Buard of Education was responsible, 
He meant the College attached to the 
National Board itself in Marlborough 
Street. They had built these Colleges for 
the denominationalists, and in what kind 
of a condition was the Undenominational 
College in Marlborough Street? He 
lately walked through that College, 
spending a couple of hours in it, and all 
he could say was that it was not credit- 
able to the National Board of Education, 
and not creditable to the Government 
which allowed it. The Government had 
done a great deal for the denominational- 
ists, and they ought to give some little 
attention to the oldest College, and the 
one which had done most for training 
teachers for the national system, The 
sanitary condition of the College was 
dangerous to health. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then what are the 
Board of Works doing to let it go like 
that ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What they 
were always doing. In the presence of 
one of the Commissioners, the smoke 
test was applied to the drains, and it 
proved to demonstration that the place 
was in such an insanitary condition as to 
be dangerous to life and health. Yet 
here, in Talbot Street, were 100 young 
women brought up from the country 
parts of Ireland to breathe this atmo- 
sphere. Whilst they were endowing and 


building Denominational Colleges at a 
cost of £80,000, their own College was 
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not in a fit state for human beings to live 
in. That was an abominable state of 
affairs, and one which ought to be recti- 
fied. The building was very unsuitable 
for its purpose. What was called the 
Ladies’ College was an old house in 
Talbot Street, and what was called the 
Men’s College was a still older house in 
North Great George Street. What was 
the arrangement? This was a mixed 
College, attended by Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists. He was happy to say 
the denominationalists had not been able 
to break it up entirely. [Mr. Sexton: 
We do not want to.] In the house where 
the men lived there would be a room where 
probably 20 young men slept. At very 
slight cost cubicles might be put up, and 
the bed space fairly enlarged. The beds 
would then be separated, and there would 
be some kind of privacy for those in- 
habiting the place. There was now 
nothing of the kind—the place was in 
an insanitary condition. The Commis- 
sioners did nothing for it, and did not 
seem to care whether the College was 
broken up or not. He knew that, so far 
as Training Colleges were concerned, it 
must come to denominationalism in the 
end; but so long as the College was 
maintained and the Commissioners were 
responsible for it they should keep it in 
a sanitary state. He hoped the Chief 
Secretary would see that attention was 
paid to this matter. _ He would like to 
know whether the Commissioners were 
in communication with the Local 
Authorities in the various towns with a 
view to the formation of the School 
Attendance Committees under the Com- 
pulsory Education Act, which would 
come into operation at the beginning of 
next year. They had not heard any- 
thing about the Christian Brothers. 
That was the first time the Irish Educa- 
tion Vote had been allowed to -pass 
without some reference to the Christian 
Brothers. 


Mr. SEXTON : I referred to them. 
I think I indicated plainly enough the 
probable result on compulsion of exclud- 
ing them from the benefits of these 
grants. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he took 
in the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Kerry completely ; but he was not quite 
sure that all the Committee understood 
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them as fully ashedid. [Laughter.] That 
was not a reflection on the Committee, 
It could not be expected that other 
Members would understand everything 
about the affairs of Ireland as well as 
the Irish Members did. He wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary how the ques- 
tion of the Christian Brothers stood ? 
Had any advances been made to the 
Christian Brothers by the Board of Edu- 
cation since the Debate on the subject at 
the commencement of the Session, or did 
the Government intend to make any 
proposal? The matter was serious so 
far as compulsion was concerned, and he 
desired a rational settlement of the 
question. With regard to the question 
of appointing Commissioners, he thought 
the hon. Member for North Kerry was 
too severe on his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Derry. It was quite 
possible that the system of appointing 
members of the National Board of Edu- 
cation might have been very good in the 
past, and yet be capable of improvement. 
He thought the system of appointing 
members of the Boarl might be im- 
proved, at any rate, so far as the Episco- 
palians in the North of Ireland were 
concerned, for their representatives were 
all Dublin men. Therefore they did not 
get in those gentlemen, however able 
and impartial they might be, a reflection 
of the opinions of the Episcopalians of 
Ulster on these questions. As to the 
mixed schools, the percentage of those 
schools in Ulster was 60 per cent. The 
hon. Member for North Kerry had stated 
that the unmixed schools had increased 
five-fold within the last 30 years. One 
reason of the retrogression towards un- 
mixed schools—for he considered it a 
retrograde movement—was that at the 
time of the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church a large number of Church schools, 
which were naturally denominational, 
passed under the Board. But the real 
reason why the unmixed schools had in- 
creased so greatly in recent years was 
because the Board of Education had been 
prevailed upon by Episcopalian and 
Roman Catholic clerics to make grants 
to schools with the minimum attendance 
of 15, although those schools could not 


possibly give the same education that the 


larger schools gave. He thought that, 
on the whole, the Board had done their 
work—and it had been difficult work— 
fairly well. He did not desire to impede 
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the Commissioners. He simply wanted 
information. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The discussion 
has ranged over a very wide space, and 
Ido not propose to follow it in detail. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone 
made a remark of a rather disparaging 
character on the deliberations of the 
Committee. It was a very significant 
remark in view of larger issues. He said 
that not a half-a-dozen Members of the 
Committee understood this question. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What I said 
was that in a mere matter of local con- 
cern like education, Members of the 
Committee could not be expected to know 
as much as the Irish Members. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone now refers to the ques- 
tion of education as a local concern. If 
there is one subject that goes deeper 
down into the roots of Irish national 
life it is the question of education ; and 
the hon. Member, who is a strenuous 
Unionist, says that this Committee is not 
competent to deal with the question, or 
to give the necessary attention to the 
matter. Of course, we knew that all the 
time ; but it is rather interesting to have 
a strong Unionist like the hon. Member 
admit it. Iwill endeavour first to answer 
the question put to me by the right hon. 
Gentleman who preceded me in the Office 
of Chief Secretary with regard to the 
question of dairy instruction. An ex- 
perienced Dairy Instructor is now em- 
ployed. He began his work in April, 
and from that time has engaged in the 
inspection and organisation of creameries 
and dairy classes, and in giving 
practical instructions in all the arts 
connected with the manufacture of 
butter. Thirty-five creameries have 
been visited in different parts of Ire- 
land, and a course of lectures has 
been delivered on butter and cheese- 
making, as well as on other branches of 
the industry. The Instructor works 
under the guidance of Mr. Caroll, the 
head of the Glasnevin School, and every- 
thing is being done in the manner the 
right hon. Gentleman himself would 
desire. The right hon. Gentleman raised 
& more important question when he asked 
what has been done in the matter of com- 
pulsory education. The Commissioners, 


in compliance with the Act of 1892, have 
communicated with the clerks of 118 
Municipal towns and townships, asking 
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what steps are being taken to comply 
with the Act. The great experiment of 
compulsory education is also to be tried 
in Ireland, and it was well to know how 
it was going to be received. The Cor- 
porate Bodies were a little tardy in 
making reply. To most of the bodies 
the Commissioners had to send two 
reminders, and even now 17 out of 118 
have maintained a rather awkward 
silence, including Waterford, Kilkenny, 
Drogheda, Ballinasloe, and other places 

Of the 101 who have replied, 81 might 
be regarded as prepared to comply 
with the requirements of the Act, 
I do not say that that is perfectly satis- 
factory, but it is hopeful in such a novel 
experiment. In 12 cases the authorities 
declare hostility to the Act because of the 
non-participation of the Christian 
Brothers’ Schools in the pecuniary 
advantages of the Act. The Committee, 
however, are aware that incase the Local 
Authority declines to exercise the powers 
conferred by the Act, the Commissioners 
exercise that power themselves. There 
is, however, one hitch likely to occur in 
the matter of the Attendance Committees. 
Some very important Prelates of the 
Catholic Church have decided against the 
nomination of priests, even though they 
are managers of schools, as members of 
Attendance Committees. They probably 
object to the spiritual influence of the 
clergy being exercised in antagonism to 
parents and heads of families in the 
matter of compulsory attendance of 
children at school. That, of course, is 
a matter for them to decide. I desire to 
answer fully the right hon. Gentleman’s 

question on this important matter, and to 
point out that there may be difficulties in 
this question of the Attendance Com- 
mittees. I do not think I can now enter 
into the history of the Teachers’ Pension 
Fund. An inquiry has been held by ex- 

perts at the Treasury into the position of 
this fund. The report as far as it has 
gone is apparently rather obscure and not 
too satisfactory ; and the position of the 
fund is such that the Treasury desire a 

further opportunity of considering how 

the matter stands. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone asked what has 

been the cost to the Government of pro- 

viding funds for the Training Colleges. I 
have not the figures as to funds for 
Training Colleges, but I will take care 
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tion of the hon. Member. The report | Another important question is the posi- 
from the medical officer as to tbe sanitary | tion and composition of the Board of 
condition of Marlborough Street Train- National Education. I agree that the 
ing College is far froni confirming the position of the Board is anomalous. 
alarmist apprehensions of the hon. Mem- | Like other Boards in Ireland, it is semi- 
ber. The medical officer states that last | independent, though it owes a certain 
winter and spring were the healthiest re- | responsibility to, and is in certain con- 
corded during his long service. There | nection and relation with, the Central 
had not been a single case of typhoid | Executive Government. These relations 
fever, and on the 9th of June the insti-| are unsatisfactory, but I will stand by 
tution was in a very satisfactory con- | what I have said as to the value of the 
* dition in the matter of sanitation. Board, and what Ireland and the Go- 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : The smoke | vernment owes to them. The present, 
test applied to the drains showed other- | however, is not the moment to raise a 
wise, and there were Commissioners pre- | question of this kind. It has been 
sent on the occasion. absorbed in a large question. But if the 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I have no in-| Commission is to go on and the system 
formation on the subject of the smoke | remain as it is, there must be greater 
test. I can only give the Report of the | regard paid than has been hitherto to the 
medical officer of the College ; but I may | wishes of the different religious denomi- 
say that I will be in Dublin very soon, | nations in Ireland. The only other 
and I will see with my own eyes the | question, I think, is the question of the 
smoke test applied. I next turn to that | Teachers Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. 
most difficult question—the participation There is a scheme now under the con- 
of the Christian Brothers in the public | sideration of the Treasury ; negotiations 
grants. I am asked how that matter are still going on between the Govern- 
stands. I was glad to hear the hon. | ment and the Treasury, and I hope some 
Member for South Tyrone saying— | satisfactory way out of the difficulty will 
speaking, I presume, for the Presby-| be obtained 
terians—that he will not object to a} Mr. SEXTON: There is the ques- 
rational and reasonable proposal in | tion of the book monopoly ? 
this matter. That will shed a) Mr. J. MORLEY: I have expressed 
good deal of light on our  path.|my views on that matter in my reply 
Since the repulse of the proposal made|to the Member for South Antrim. As 
by the Commissioners to the Christian | my hon. Friend is aware, the power of 
Brothers last winter there has been a | the Government and the Chief Secretary 
pause, and the anticipations of those con- | over the Commission is obscure, ambigu- 
cerned in the matter are not very|ous, and doubtful; but I will do all 
sanguine as to any proposal which will | I can to make my views prevail. 
reconcile the conflicting interests which| Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said, he 
come into play in this difficult and thorny | did not intend to enter on the merits of the 
matter. The hon. Member for South | suggested compromise with the Chris- 
Tyrone who raised this question knows | tian Brothers; but he asked that the 
the position I have taken up on this} House should have the opportunity of 
question ; but, at the same time, I am of | discussing any scheme which the Com- 
opinion that any Government will be/| missioners might formulate in the matter. 
landed in considerable difficulties when | He understood that the Commissioners, 
compulsion comes into force next January, | in order to end the difficulty, were in- 
unless arrangements can be made by | clined to alter the whole system of 
which the excellent Christian Brothers’ | secular and undenominational education 
Schools—for it is admitted onall sides that | in Ireland which had been founded by 
they are excellent—can be brought into | Act of Parliament. He would not say 
line with the national system. Ican say | whether it would be right or wrong to 
nothing positive at the present moment, | put the schools of the Christian Brothers 
but the subject is one which must engage | on the same footing as the National 
my attention during the Vacation, aud | Schools; but he thought the House 
I shall he glad at some later period in | should be allowed to express its opinion 
the Session or next Session to give a| on any such proposal before it was carried 
more definite answer upon the subject. | into effect. If the right hon. Gentleman 
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contemplated such change would he give 
the House an opportunity of discussing 
it ? : 

Mr. J. MORLEY could assure the 
hon. Member that he was fully alive 
to the point raised. 


*Sm F. S. POWELL (Wigan) asked 
whether the representatives of the authori- 
ties of the cities of Dublin, Belfast, and 
Cork were favourable to the system of 
compulsory education, and would assist 
in carrying it out ? 


CoLonet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
the National Board of Education had 
been secular and undenominational, but 
what it was at present he could not say. 
As far as he could judge it was fairly de- 
nominational, thoroughly protected by the 
Conscience Clause, and that was the 
character of the national system in Ire- 
land at the present moment. He voted 
for the Presbyterians having every pos- 
sible facility for their education, and the 
Catholics ought to be in the same posi- 
ton. The Chief Secretary, in answer to 

e Member for North Kerry, seemed to 

very guarded in his declarations about 
tbe Christian Brothers. In February, or 
Mareh, or April, the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave a much less guarded answer. 
Chere had been a painful split in the 
Irish Party, but that did not extend to 
the Christian Brothers, and they were 
all anxious that this deserving body 
sould be placed on a proper footing. 
‘o one had benefited education more 
than they. They had established a 
system of primary education which was 

» good that some people called the 
Christian Brothers’ schools secondary 
schools. The Christian Brothers had no 
eudowments, and very little private 
means, and they were supported by the 
subscriptions of the people of Ireland, 
among whom there was a general desire 
that the Christian Brothers should be 
included in the Government grants. 
Becanse they put up certain emblems 
in their schools they were precluded 
from coming under the Rules of the 
Natiozal Board and from any participa- 
tion in the grants of education. He 
understood that in February or March, 
or perhaps it was April, the Chief Secre- 
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tary gave a decided pledge that a sum 
for the Christian Brothers would be put 
on the Estimates for the present year. 
[Mr. J. Mortey: No, no!] He was 
very sorry to hear that was to be softened 
down, and he hoped the Government 
would adhere to their clear and distinet 
promise. There was no question that 
the Christian Brothers gave an excellent 
education to the children, and if their 
claim was satisfied the Protestants 
would be in no worse position. The 
Christian Brothers did all they could not 
to tamper with the faith of Protestant 
children, and inany case where Protestant 
children attended their schools they would 
give a pledge that their faith would not 
be tampered with in any way. It was 
very hard upon the Catholic people that 
they should not only have to pay taxes 
for the National schools, but should also 
then have to pay for the Christian 
Brothers’ schools, because the latter got 
no State assistance. He contended that 
the Christian Brothers were fully ene 
titled to participate in the advantages of 
the Government grants, and they were 
willing to submit to any educational test, 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman re- 
peated that, so far as his recollection 
served him, the Chief Secretary, on 
previous occasion, clearly and distinctly 
promised that on the Estimates for 1894 
he would put down a grant for the 
Christian Brothers, 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Baronet 
(Sir F. S. Powell) asks me whether the 
answers from the Local Authorities are 
from rural or urban districts. The hon, 
Baronet has forgotten the fact that the 
compulsion in the Act of 1892 only ap- 
plies in areas under the control of Town 
Commissioners. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL said, his ques- 
tion was especially directed to the three 
important cities of Dublin, Belfast, and 
Cork. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not. got 
the figures here, but I will communicate 
with the hon. Baronet. In answer to 
my hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Nolan), I can only say that he certainly 
hardens and stiffens very much the 
answer I gave in February, or March, or 
April. I certainly never said that I in- 
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tended in the Estimates for 1894 to put 
a Vote upon those Estimates for the 
Christian Brothers’ schools. What I 
said was that I should be glad, and I felt 
italmost a stringent necessity, if some 
effort should be devised to bring the 
Christian Brothers’ schools into the con- 
ditions in which they could participate in 
the grants made to schools. That was 
all I said, and by that I stand. 


Cotonet NOLAN said, if the Chief 
Secretary thought he had hardened and 
stiffened his answer, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had certainly softened it, and left 
out that most important part, the date, 
which was a very serious point indeed. 


Mr. SEXTON: I think after the 
grave declarations which the Chief 
Secretary has made in reference to the 
Municipal Authorities I cannot remain 
silent. He has told us that 17 of the 
Municipal Authorities have declined to 
send any reply, and that as many as 12 
have made hostile declarations, and 
amongst these are some of the most im- 
portant in the country. I do not think I 
ought to conceal from the Committee 
my conviction that unless the right hon. 
Gentleman is able to arrange with the 
National Board some mode of introducing 
the Christian Brothers into the primary 
system of education the Act will break 
down. Of course, in those towns where 
the Municipal Authorities refuse to act, 
although the Educational Commissioners 
can appoint a School Attendance Com- 
mittee, and although the School Attend- 
ance Committee can appoint officers, 
and the Educational Commissioners can 
approve of the appointment and fix the 
salaries in default of the Local Authority, 
yet it is only the Local Authority who 
can pay the officers. The Educational 
Commissioners cannot levy a rate, nor 
collect it, nor apply a rate in payment of 
the officers, and, even where the Muhicipal 
Authority acts, if there be Catholic boys 
on the one side with only the Christian 
Brothers’ school, and on the other side a 
school managed by Protestants, and if in 
a case where the Catholic boy is absent 
from school the father declines to send 
him to the Protestant School, and declines 
to send him to the Christain Brothers’ 
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school because he cannot pay for him, 
you having established free educa- 
tion, I say it is impossible for the 
Magistrates in any part of Ireland to 
punish the father or compel the child to 
go to school. I shall await with the 
keenest interest the result of the declara- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary.as to the advisability of 
devising some means of introducing 
these excellent primary schools into the 
system of the State, and if some mode is 
not devised we shall be obliged to take 
such action as we think necessary during 
the Winter Sittings of the House. 


Vote agreed to. 


4. £3,048, to complete the sum for 
Queen’s College, Ireland. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he had 
intended to raise a question upon this 
Vote. He recognised, however, that the 
last Vote had oceupied a great deal of 
time, and he should have some other 
opportunity of raising the question. 


Mr. SEXTON : We also shall have 
something to say later on. All I will 
say now is that our silence is not to be 
taken for consent. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass ITI. 


5. £23,282, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Legal Expenses. 

*Srr A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) de- 
sired to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to one or two subjects under this 
head, and more particularly to the Rail- 
way Commission. That Commission 
consisted of three Commissioners—one & 
Judge and two other members—and a 
Registrar, and it was proposed to make 
a grant in respect of it of £7,000. The 
duties of such a body were very important 
and ought to be extremely useful to the 
community, because they dealt with such 
questions as undue preference as between 
Railway Companies and traders. It was 
a Court of Appeal in respect of questions 
of terminals and the like, and it was 
generally, or might be, a tribunal for the 
better regulation of questions of transport 
and travel. Such a tribunal was emi- 
nently needed for the purpose of dealing 
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with all these important questions 
and others. He should ask the Com- 


mittee whether they thought the 
Railway Commission fulfilled the 
demands made upon it? One test 


he should apply to its usefulness would 
be the extent to which it was resorted to. 
The sittings last year were 15 in number, 
so that the cost of the Railway Commis- 
sion for each sitting was practically very 
nearly £500, in addition to which a Judge 
gave his time as a member of the Court. 
He thought that was not an adequate use 
of what might be a very useful tribunal. 
When they ‘came to consider what the 
objections to it were, and why it was so 
little resorted to, he thought they should 
come to the conclusion it was because its 
procedure, as a sort of High Court, was 
extremely technical ; inevitably, almost, 
great delays took place in dealing with 
questions which were brought under its 
consideration, and the tribunal itself was 
essentially far too costly a one. One 
objection to the Railway Commission 
was that according to the rule of the 
Common Law Courts the costs generally 
abided the event. These costs were 
readily incurred and paid by the rich Rail- 
way Companies with all their resources. 
These Companies had also at their 
command experts for preparing evidence 
and the like, which was utterly impos- 
sible to individual traders. On the other 
hand, he quite recognised that individual 
and small traders could not compete on 
equal terms, and naturally shrank from 
resorting toa tribunal which might involve 
them in having to bear an expenditure of 
possibly some hundreds and even some 
thousands of pounds. There was, in- 
deed, one case brought before the Railway 
Rates Committee in which one trader did 
appear and conducted his case personally 
at small expense; but that was an ex- 
ceptional case, and it was not to be 
expected for a moment that this was a 
course which traders generally could 
take. The Commission had very con- 
siderable work which it might do. For 
his own part he should be disposed to 
say its jurisdiction might well be 
enlarged if, and when, reformed. He 
thought it would be desirable it should 
then have power not only over questions of 
undue preference, but also with regard to 
reasonable or unreasonable rates, and 
certainly it would seem to be desirable 
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that when a solution had been attempted 
and failed, between a Railway Company 
on the one hand and a trader on the 
other — when that took place under 
Section 31 of the Act of 1888, it ought 
to be open to the Board of Trade itself 
to refer any proper case to the Railway 
Commission for the purpose of determin- 
ing and bringing it toa proper conclusion. 
Under the Conciliation Clause of the Act, 
valuable as it had been in many respects, 
and admirably worked by the Railway 
Department, there was no power to en- 
force any decision at all, therefore power 
should be given either to the conciliatory 
body itself or to some other tribunal— 
say the reformed Railway Commission 
—of enforcing a decision. In other 
words, in a proper case sanction 
should be given to the law which 
at present existed. He would men- 
tion that this tribunal did not 
follow what had become the ordinary 
rule with reference to sittings. The 
whole Court consisted of three members, 
The present system in the Common Law 
and Chancery Divisions was for single 
Judges to sit, and he would suggest that 
the members of this Court might sit 
singly, and that the Registrar of the 
Court, who was necessarily unoccupied 
a great deal of the year, might also give 
attention to minor cases and decide them, 
subject to the supervision, if necessary, 
of the Commission itself. He thought a 
new rule altogether might be introduced 
as to costs—say the Parliamentary 
rule which prevailed in their own 
Committee-rooms, under which, save 
in exceptional cases, each party 
bore his own costs. There was a 
power, in the last resort, where a 
case was frivolously brought forward or 
misconducted, in which costs could be 
enforced. He suggested that this rule 
should be adopted, and each party bear his 
own costs in the absence of a contrary 
decision by the Commission, and he 
believed even the Railway Companies 
themselves would not be averse to some 
alteration of the rule in that direction. 
He hoped at no distant date, whatever 
might be done with regard to railway 
rates themselves, that this tribunal would 
be reformed and made what it ought to 
be—a Court readily accessible, cheap, and 
adapted to the purpose in view. In 
other words, that it should become 
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exactly what it was not, and should serve 
the wants of the traders and trade as well 
as the Railway Companies, and should be 
a Court to which access could be readily 
had at no great expense, and in which 
decisions on the points he had mentioned 
could be readily obtained. The next 
point to which he desired to direct 
attention was the Vote for the expenses 
of Extradition. He ventured to say the 
power of extradition—which at one time 
was viewed from a political standpoint 
and viewed adversely—was one which 
should be greatly extended, and so far 
from obstacles being placed in the way of 
the extradition of criminals, facilities 
should be given for that purpose. It was 
to the interest of any State to get rid of 
those who had committed offences against 
the laws of other countries, and certainly 
it was highly objectionable that people 
who had committed offences in this 
country should be able to escape to other 
places and there defy the law and create 
a sense of injustice and feeling against 
the administration of justice in this 
country. He did not wish to take a 
personal instance, but there was one most 
notable case in which most grievous 
wrong and injury had been inflicted on 
large bodies of the poorest people of this 
country, where homes had been desolated 
and where there had been most manifest 
plunder on the part of someone who had 
simply gone to another country, and was 
now practically defying the laws of our 
own State. He ventured to think that was 
a most undesirable state of affairs, and he 
should be glad if the Minister in charge 
would tell them exactly how it was—when 
the Argentine Republic offered to surren- 
der that person why some reciprocal con- 
cessions were not made, and why every 
facility we could offer was not proffered, and 
proffered very strongly, in return for the 
extradition of one who had done so much 
harm in this country. He thought every 
possible facility in both directions should 
be given for the extradition of criminals. 
With regard to another element of this 
Vote—that with reference to the Wreck 
Commission — he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether any 
decision had been come to, and, if so, 
carried out, as to the presence of 


owners at the examination of wit- 
nesses for the purpose of making their 
depositions at the Custom House in 
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eases of wreck casualties? A strong 
point had been made for many years at 
Hull, that whereas many witnesses were 
examined at the Custom House with a 
view to the use of their testimony upon 
the Board of Trade Inquiry, that the 
owners of the vessels who under the 
present law might be made civilly 
liable to a very large amount, and even 
criminally, were excluded from the 
opportunity of putting questions to 
check such testimony when being given, 
His experience was that if a nautical 
witness had once made a statement, and 
that statement had been taken down in 
writing, it was a most difficult thing 
to displace that testimony in any pos- 
sible way. It became crystallised whe- 
ther it were accurate or not, and it 
was almost impossible to get any varia- 
tion of that testimony afterwards. He 
thought opportunity should be given 
to those incriminated to take, at the 
earliest stages, all possible means of test- 
ing the reliability, truth and veracity of 
such statements. He hoped he should 


receive answers to the points he had 


raised, 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) agreed with the hon. Member 
in his remarks as to these Commissions. 
With regard to the question of extradi- 
tion, he was surprised to hear the hon. 
Member say that he wished to see extra- 
dition extended. To his mind nothing 
was more sacred than the right of asylum 
afforded in this country ; it was a right 
which should be most jealously and 
sacredly guarded, and a person only given 
up under stress of the direst necessity. 
He observed that expenses had been in- 
curred in arresting and delivering up 
foreign criminals here, whilst we had to 
pay expenses in regard to our criminals 
arrested in foreign countries. If we paid 
our expenses for the arrest of our 
criminals in foreign countries, foreign 
countries ought to pay their expenses in 
this country with regard to the arrest of 
their criminals. He found in the Votes 
that we paid an auditor of the Welsh 
Sheriffs’ Accounts £180 a year. He did 
not find any other Sheriffs’ Accounts 
were audited except Welsh . Sheriffs. 
Did the Welsh Sheriffs alone require 
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their accounts to be audited? This 
auditor was a pluralist of the worst kind. 
He not only had £180 a year as auditor 
of the Welsh Sheriffs’ Accounts, but he 
held the position of Receiver of Crown 
Rents under the Office of Forests and 
Woods, his salary for which was £900 a 
year, and in addition he received £100 a 
year from the Vote for superannuation for 
compensation for the Office of Assistant 
Receiver of Hereditary Revenues. After 
spending a long and useful life in collect- 
ing these hereditary revenues, he was 
superannuated, and got £100 a year to 
keep him for the rest of his declining 
years, and then he was immediately 
appointed Receiver of Crown Rents at 
£900 a year, and then sent down to 
Wales to audit the Sheriffs’ accounts, 
for which he received another £180 a 
year. He thus got £180 a year for oue 
office, £900 for another, and then £100 
a year because he was incapable of doing 
any work at all. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: That £900 a 
year has ceased. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: It is on 
the Votes. 


*Sirn J. T. HIBBERT : It has ceased 
since the Estimates were printed. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Then con- 
science was at last awakened. He next 
came to the Wreck Commission, which 
entailed an expenditure of £1,000 a year. 
This Commission was first appointed in 
1876 to investigate wrecks and their 
causes. These wrecks hal gone on for 
many hundred. years without wanting 
any Commissioner or Commission for 
that purpose. This Commission was then 
appointed to inquire and issue a Report. 
It began to inquire in the year 1876, and 
went ou inquiring ; but the extraordinary 
thing about the Commission was that it 
had no effect at all on the wrecks. Ou 
the contrary, they rather increased with 
this Wreck Commission ; and at last, in 
1888, the Commissioner resigued, and 
— then the Commission had uot acted 
at all, 


*Sin J. T. HIBBERT: There is no 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Precisely. 
That was what he said. The Commis- 
sioner resigned, but the Commission, or 
rather the salary, remained. This Com- 
mission now was a mere wreck, a mere 
shell from which the kernel had departed. 
In the last year in which the Commis- 
sioner sat and exercised his function as a 
Commissioner there were 1,013 wrecks. 
The Commissioner .ceased inquiring, and 
the wrecks began to fall. The following 
year they came down to 906, and in the 
last year they were only 771. It showed 
that whatever else the Commissioner did, 
he did not stop the wrecks ; but, on the 
contrary, they had a tendency to be 
much larger under the régime of the 
Commission than they were now. The 
Commissioner, as he had said, had gone ; 
but the rudimentary tail remained, and it 
consisted of one senior clerk at £600 a 
year, and a junior at. £400 a year—a 
total of £1,000, with a large sum for 
travelling and other expenses. What 
were the duties of the chief clerk ? He 
had duties when there was a Commis- 
sioner; but now there were no Commis- 
sioners he could not conceive what the 
duty of this gentleman could be, unless 
it was to transmit some claims or some 
remarks made by those who actually 
conducted inquiries into wrecks. These 
inquiries were still carried on—and much 
better than they were before—by Magis- 
trates. These Magistrates got in fees 
£500 a year, Magistrates’ Clerks and local 
Court keepers £600 a year; hire of 
Courts £135 a year—a total of £1,235. 
So that the two clerks who did nothing 
got £1,000, and the Magistrates who 
conducted all the inquiries got £1,235, 
If that was not abuse he did not know 
an abuse when he saw one. The Magis- 
trates did the real work. In the year 
1891-2 some 229 formal inquires were 
held. He was very glad these inquiries 
were held, as they should be, before pro- 
perly-constituted Magistrates, acting ina 
proper judicial manner, But what he 
wanted to know was why this. rudimen- 
tary tail of the Commission remained at 
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Commissioner since 1888? When there 
was no Commissioner, why should they 
retain such remnants of the Commission 
as a senior and junior clerk? He con- 
tended that they had no work to perform, 
and their offices should be abolished. 


*Srr C. RUSSELL said, with re- 
ference to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for South Islington (Sir A. 
Rollit) as to the Railway Inquiry Com- 
mission that the constitution of that 
Commission and its powers were dis- 
cussed and determined so recently as 
some few years ago. With reference 
to the question of expenses, no doubt 
it was necessary there should be a 
permanent staff in connection with such 
an important body. As regarded the 
question of costs, he differed with the 
hon. and learned Member in saying that 
each of the parties should pay their costs. 
He was of opinion that the party found 
to be in error should, as heretofore, pay 
the costs. As regarded the ques- 
tion of extradition, he need not 
remind the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber or the Committee that extradition 
depended entirely on Treaties with foreign 
countries. He was informed by those 
who knew the circumstances that every 
step had been taken that it was possible 
to take to secure the extradition of the 
particular person to whom the hon. and 
learned Gentleman referred. The diffi- 
culty had arisen because of the fact that 
the Argentine Republic declined to ratify 
a Treaty which, if ratified, would have 
given this country the right to insist on 
the extradition of this particular person. 
That Treaty was entered into as far back 
as 1889, and the Government had pressed 
for its ratification by the Argentine Re- 
public ; but they had not been able to 
succeed. He was unable to satisfy the 
inquiry of the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles) as to the auditor of 
the accounts of the Welsh Sheriffs, and he 
must refer him to someone else for infor- 
mation on that head. As regarded th 
Wreck Commission, he really thoug 
the criticism of the hon. Member was 
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hardly just. When they remembered the 
services rendered to the shipping trade 
and the interests of commerce generally 
by the inquiries which had to be made 
into casualties at sea, he thought no one 
in that House who understood the neces- 
sities of that important branch of com- 
merce in this country would for a moment 
object to the expenditure on this head, 
What had happened was this : The Wreck 
Commissioner had ceased to be a perma- 
nent establishment in this country, and 
what had been done under the powers of 
the Act of 1876 was that the Lord 
Chancellor had, under Section 29 of 
that Act, from time to time requisitioned 
the services of Stipendiary Magistrates 
to inquire into the circumstances under 
which casualties arose. When the hon. 
Member referred to the expenses of the 
establishment and of these inquiries, he 
hardly thought, looking to the number 
and character of these inquiries, that a 
total expenditure of £7,000 was a very 
extravagant item. With regard to the 
two clerks, these officers had to make all 
arrangements for the inquiries, to arrange 
the appointment of assessors, to notify 
all the parties concerned, cid, in short, 
to keep the machine of inquiry going. 
He: submitted, therefore, that there was 
little just ground for the criticism of the 
hon. Member. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he would 
like to know whether any arrangement 
had been made for the Railway Com- 
mission carrying out the duties that de- 
volved upon them in consequence of the 
passing of the Hours of Railway Servants 
Act? He asked what was the amount 
received in stamps or fees for business 
transacted before the Railway Commis- 
sion ? 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he did not 
think that any distinct comparison could 
be made between a suitor in an ordinary 
Court of Law and a persou who, in his 
own interest to a certain extent, but toa 
larger extent in the interest of the public, 
raised the question of the propriety of 
certain rates charged to the public, and 
took the matter before the Commissioners. 
Such a man had a great deal to encoun- 
ter, because he had to fight a great and 
powerful Corporation, and very frequently 
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had to meet the very highest legal talent 
and fight at very considerable expense. 
It was hardly fair, therefore, to say that 
he should be punished by the payment of 
costs, which would fall upon the un- 
successful litigant in the ordinary course 
of things. He cordially agreed with all 
that had been said by the bon. Member 
for South Islington. There was a strong 
feeling on the part of the public that the 
Railway Commission should have in- 
creased powers conferred upon it, and its 

rocedure altered and revised, so that it 
could deal not only with cases of pre- 
ferential rates, but in many other cases 
of hardship and grievance which the 
general public suffered in railway matters. 
If the Commission were strengthened iu 
this way it would be a very popular 
reform. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the fees 
received from the Railway Commission 
for work done were estimated at £250 for 
the year. He might say that under the 
Conveyance of Mails Act, which had 
been passed by the Post Office, it was 
proposed to give the Railway Com- 
mission considerable work in arbitrating 
on the points of difference between the 
Railway Companies and the Post Office 
Authorities. 


Mr. HANBURY said, he noticed in 
the Estimates an item for the repayment 
of Sheriffs’ expenses incurred in pro- 
viding lodgings for Judges on Circuit. In 
a good many counties—including his own 
County of Stafford —they provided 
lodgings for the Judges in the County 
Hall, and he was not aware they got 
anything back for it out of the Imperial 
Purse. It was rather hard on those 
counties which provided for the expenses 
of the Judges to have to contribute to 
those other counties where lodgings were 
found for the Judges at the public 
expense. 


Sir J.T. HIBBERT said, wherever 
an old Assize was held a certain amount 
was allowed by the Treasury; but 
wherever a new Assize was established, 
such as in Manchester or Birmingham, 
no money was given for that purpose. 
Even in Stafford they had probably been 
in receipt of a certain amount of money. 
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Mr. HANBURY said, he did not 
think so. He saw that expenses had 
been incurred in arresting criminals in 
the United States. So far as he could 
see, they had also to pay expenses sup- 
posing American criminals were arrested 
in the United Kingdom. Was there no 
reciprocal arrangement ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT replied, that 
there was a reciprocal arrangement. If 
the American Government caught a 
criminal for this country in the United 
States we had to pay the expenses, and, 
in the same way, they had to pay us 
the expenses incurred in the capture of 
an American criminal in this country. 


Vote agreed to. 


6. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £177,902, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1894, for such of the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature as are not charged on the Consoli- 
dated Fund.” 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON inquired whe- 
ther the Government were quite satisfied 
with the work done by the Official Re- 
ferees ? So far as he had any information, 
the Office was more or less a practical 
failure. The work would be better done 
by arbitrators selected by the parties ; 
and he therefore wished to know whe- 
ther, when a vacancy occurred, the Go- 
vernment would abolish the office alto- 
gether? He suggested that there might 
be a transfer of the present occupants to 
some other offices which it would not be 
infra dig. for them to accept, and by this 
means they could get rid of the appoint- 
ments altogether. So much for the Re- 
ferees. He now came to the case of the 
Clerk of the Crown Office in Chancery. 
In this case he would point out that the 
duties of the Office were nominal, and 
that it was absurd to supply this official 
with four Clerks at salaries ranging 
from £300 to £600 a year. He would 
suggest that an early opportunity should 
be taken to transfer the duties of the 
office to some other Department. He 
wished also to mention a matter con- 
nected with the Chief Clerks and the 
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other Clerks of the Chancery Division, 
the Registrars and their Clerks, and 
the Taxing Masters and their Clerks. 
He believed that a proposal had been 
made that these offices should be amalga- 
mated ; but, speaking from experience, 
he thought the duties of each Depart- 
ment were separate and distinct, and 
under these circumstances it would be 
unwise to throw all the duties of these 
offices together merely with the result of 
again separating them and afterwards 
appointing other officers to discharge the 
duties. Geuerally, he might say that he 
doubted the wisdom of the suggested 
amalgamation, and he hoped the matter 
would be reconsidered. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, there was no foundation for the sug- 
gestion that an amalgamation of these 
offices was proposed. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he was glad 
to have an assurance on the point, and to 
learn that the proposal had been abandoned. 
The next question to which he would refer 
was that of the Clerks of Assizes. The 
salaries of these gentlemen ranged 
from £300 to £1,000 a year. He would 
like to point out that their duties, for 
these large salaries, were of a very 
nominal character. In his opinion they 
were greatly overpaid. They were only 
employed for a few hours or so per 
day for about three months in the 
year. They were permanent officials, 
and drew the salaries he referred 
to. It was, no doubt, necessary that the 
Judges shou!d have sufficient officials, 
but he did not see why they should 
have an unnecessary number. He 
did not think there was any waste 
of time iu referring to such a matter, 
which, he hoped, would be looked 
into. Another item to which he would 
call attention on this Vote was the 
payment of District Probate Registrars. 
The sums paid to these officials were cou- 
siderable, although their work was of a 
merely formal kind. The registries 
were badly distributed, many of them 
being in small towns which were not 
easily accessible, and their number might 
be reduced with advantage, the distribu- 
tion to be made in a manner which 
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would be more convenient. He hoped 
that, when possible, a rearrangement of 
the offices to which he had called atten- 
tion would be effected. It was in the 
interests of efficiency and economy that 
this should be done. There were other 
items to which he would have wished to 
call attention, but he would not detain 
the Committee at that late hour. 


*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he would only interpose for a 
moment in order to refer to the appoint- 
ment of a gentleman, who was not 
previously a member of the Civil Ser- 
vice, to the post of Deputy Assistant to 
the Paymaster General of the Supreme 
Court. This appointment was viewed 
with jealousy—very natural jealousy, he 
thought—by Civil servants who had 
entered the service of the State after 
passing a severe competitive examina- 
tion, and who considered that they had a 
moral claim to positions which they re- 
garded as the prizes of the profession, 
He would like it to be clearly understood 
that there was no personal question in this. 
He did not raise it on personal grounds. 
He understood the gentleman who 
had obtained the position was a capable, 
accomplished, and efficient officer. But 
that was not the question: the question 
was one of principle, and he really 
thought the Civil Service had a right to 
an explanation of such an appointment. 
He had no desire to recall the decision in 
this particular question ; but he wanted 
to have it understood that, in all cases of 
the kind in future, the patronage would 
be kept within the Service itself. He 
hoped the Financial Secretary would be 
able to give him an assurance on that 
point. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : It was a fact 
that the gentleman to whom the hon. 
Baronet referred was brought into the 
office from outside. If there was any 
blame in the matter it must fall upon the 
shoulders of the late Government, be- 
cause the appointment was made before 
they went out of Office. He had not 
been able to ascertain why they had 
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over persons in the office, but, no 
doubt, they had good reasons for doing 
so. He had himself a strong sympathy 
with Civil servants in regard to the right 
of promotion, and he would always be 
glad to recognise their claims ; but in this 
case he could only repeat that there were 
very likely good reasons on the part of 
the late Government for making this 
appointment. 


Mr. 8S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) said, he would just for a moment 
direct attention to the appointment of 
Clerks of Assize and of the salaries paid 
to these gentlemen. His principal 
objection was on the score of patronage 
—the manner in which the patronage in 
the matter, which lay in the hands of the 
Judges, was distributed. He thought it 
was very unsatisfactory. The gentlemen 
appointed might be very admirable 
officials, but it was difficult to help 
noticing that there was something not 
entirely right in allowing Judges to 
appoint their own Registrars. It was 
remarkable, at all events, that on the 
North and South Wales Circuits the 
gentlemen who filled those posts bore the 
honoured names of Judges of the Supreme 
Court. The Clerk of Assize on the one 
circuit was Mr. Crompton, and on the 
other Mr. Coleridge, a son of the 
present Lord Chief Justice. It seemed 
to him that it was entirely wrong to 
allow Judges to appoint their sons 
Clerks of Assize — more especially 
when they were not members of the 
circuit atall. He would ask the Attorney 
General whether the time had not come 
for a change in the method of appointing 
these gentlemen, and whether, at least, a 
member of the Circuit ought not always 
to be appointed ? 

Mr. HANBURY said, he entirely 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down with regard to these 
appointments. He would remind the 
Committee that out of five cases of extra 
remuneration mentioned by the Auditor 
General last year two were the sons of 
Judges. Mr. S. W. B. Coleridge, to 
whom the hon, Member had referred, got 
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two guineas a day extra as an Acting 
Associate in the Royal Courts of Justice; 
his brother, Mr. G. J. D. Coleridge, who 
was Private Secretary to the Lord Chief 
Justice, also got two guineas a day as 
Acting Associate in the same Courts, and 
had since got an appointment of £1,400 
a year. It was really time to protest 
against these appointments hy Judges of 
their own relations. The hon, Member 
for North St. Pancras (Mr. Bolton) had 
referred to Official Referees. He thought 
the hon, Gentleman had attacked these 
officials somewhat unjustly. He found 
the advantage of the Official Referee in a 
case in which he was concerned, and he 
could testify to the remarkably able 
manner in which the duty imposed upon 
the official was discharged. It was agreed 
that each side should pay his own costs, 
and for that reason, and because he knew 
his case better than any solicitor or 
barrister could have known it, he fought 
it himself. Some thousands of pounds 
were at stake. Mr. Ridley did his work 
admirably, and only charged them 10s, 
an hour for Court fees. He (Mr. 
Hanbury) won his case for £10 on a 
hearing extending over some days. He, 
therefore, felt bound to defend the Official 
Referees ; but they were the only people 
connected with the Courts that he could 
defend in any way. The cost of these 
Courts was enormous, and it was im- 
possible from these Estimates to see whom 
they were paying. He ventured to say 
that there were no Votes in which there 
were so many stars and crosses aud double 
crosses against the names as there were 
in this. There were no Estimates in 
which there were so many pecuniary 
allowances, and that meant that they 
were paying too much for the work 
done. These officials claimed to be 
under a certain status, and they were 
fighting their case very hard. The 
Lord Chancellor was trying to introduce 
something like order and regularity in 
his Supreme Court of Judicature Bill, but 
in his efforts he was resisted and fought by 
every one of the Judges. In the House 
of Lords the Bill was fought by the 
Master of the Rolls and every one who 
had patronage to lose. He (Mr. Han- 
bury) thought these things should be 
under one head, and he could not 
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see why they should not be under the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor. He 
did not think the Bill to which he 
referred had yet passed the Second 
Reading in the House of Lords, but 
when it reached the House of Commons, 
he hoped that a great deal that nad been 
put in in the Lords would be struck out. 
There were a great many pluralists in 
the Vote, and every one of the salaries 
was in excess of the ordinary maximum. 
On the first page there was this remark 
on several items, “ to be reconsidered,” 
“to be reduced,” or “to be abolished,” 
but those things did not happen. Look- 
ing at page 214 he found there was an 
“extra” Registrar appointed at £1,200 
a year. There were only three last year, 
but this year there were four, yet it was 
stated in the Estimates that the next 
vacancy would not be filled up. Why 
was this fourth Registrar appointed if 
the next vacancy was not to be filled 
up? This gentleman, he was afraid, 
had very little legal knowledge, for prior 
to his appointment he was engaged in 
administering oaths at £350a year. His 
present salary was £1,200ayear. There 
were “extra” charges also for “ Asso- 
ciates.” With regard to the Chancery 
Division Registrar’s Office—which was 
an Office especially attacked by the late 
Mr. Jennings in 1888—reforms had been 
promised, but since 1888 the cost of the 
Office, instead of being reduced, had 
considerably increased. The cost was 
some £200 or £300 a year more than it 
was five years ago. In regard to the 
Taxing Master’s Office, they were told 
that consolidation was under considera- 
tion, with a view to a reduction in the 
appointments ; but the number of first 
class clerks in the Office was the same 
this year as last, and in the meantime 
one of the clerks had been transferred 
from the Taxing Master’s Office to the 
Lunacy Department. Here, again, the 
Government had an opportunity of 
carrying out their pledges, but they had 
neglected to avail themselves of it. In 
three cases offices had become vacant, 
and they had been filled up, in spite of 
promises. Then, he objected to the 
allowances of £7 10s. a day to the 
Judges as “Circuit Expenses.” He 
objected on principle. The Judges were 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund, so 
that they should be removed from 
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criticism, and their action should not 
be subject to review on the Esti- 
mates. Bui this privilege the Judges 
themselves deliberately sacrificed. Draw- 
ing the large salaries they did, they came 
to the House of Commons and claimed 
this paltry sum of £7 10s. a day for ex- 
penses while on circuit. The sum was 
too much, and, moreover, it ought not to 
be charged on the Estimates. The 
Judges, by making the claim, put both 
themselves and the House of Commons 
in a false position. He trusted they 
would see a discontinuance of these al- 
lowances. With reference to the District 
Probate Registry, he believed there was 
a battle going on between the Lord 
Chancellor and the Judge responsible 
for the Registry—namely, the President 
of the Probate and Divorce Court. He 
had been told that if the Judge of the 
Probate Court would give up the patron- 
age which he clung to very persistently 
it would be possible to save a good deal 
of heavy cost of this Registry. The 
work could be done by the County Court 
Judges or the District Registrars of the 
High Court. It was only right that 
attention should be called to these 
matters. 


Str W. HARCOURT : I must begin 
by saying that I very much agree and 
sympathise with the spirit and the de- 
tails of what the hon. Member has said. 
We are engaged at the Treasury in a 
contest against these judicial charges ; 
but, unfortunately, a great number of 
them are secured by Act of Parliament. 
Large as these salaries and expenses 
were, they practically cost nothing to 
the Exchequer. The hon. Member very 
properly referred to an attempt we made 
this year to put these charges on a better 
footing. That attempt was defeated. 
Unfortunately, it is not in the power of 
the Treasury in many cases to deal with 
these matters. But I would point out 
that, large as their expenses are, they 
practically cost nothing to the Ex- 
chequer. The salaries of the Judges are 
on the Consolidated Fund, and the whole 
of the rest of the charges are more than 
covered by the fees received. There is 
no reason why we should not endeavour 
to diminish these charges. I can assure 
the hon. Member that everything is 
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being done to keep these judicial charges 
down. In that matter I have had some 
success, and I hope I shall have more. 
I trust we may now be allowed to take 
the Vote. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
these Estimates as they were framed 
afforded no means of ascertaining whether 
the charges to suitors were fair and reason- 
able or not. No doubt, in civil cases, 
charges should be made, but in criminal 
eases the parties should not be called 
upon to pay such large sums. There 
was nothing in the Estimates to show 
that the litigants did not really pay more 
than the cost of the law. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 
sorry the exigencies of time would not 
allow him to criticise these Votes as they 
ought to be criticised. The extravagance 
which took place in connection with these 
Votes was scandalous, and yet they saw 
that the increase this year was £2,200. 
This increase occurred, notwithstanding 
that they were every year promised, in 
marginal notes, that there would be no 
increase. He was not sure that the time 
was not coming when it would be neces- 
sary to discuss the Judges’ salaries, and 
consider the allegations made as to their 
putting relatives in office. They could 
not do it on the Estimates, but there was 
another method which could be adopted. 
With regard to the Circuit allowances, he 
considered them altogether illegal. The 
Judges had no right to put these charges 
on the Estimates, their salaries being in- 
tended to cover everything. He could 
only conclude that the practice had been 
adopted for the purpose of favouring 
some individual. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he knew, had courage enough 
to look into these matters—and it re- 
quired a Minister of courage to deal with 
them. He would, therefore, ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to give an under- 
taking that the matter would not be lost 
sight of, and that, if necessary, he would 
propose legislation. There would be no 
difficulty in getting legislation passed. 
The right hon. Gentleman wanted 
money, and if he was not careful he 
would have to put another 1d. or 2d. on 
the Income Tax, and hon. Gentiemen 
opposite would not like that. 
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Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) wished to know if it was not the 
ope on all Circuits, except the two 

elsh Circuits, for Clerks of Assize to 


be appointed from amongst the members 


of the Circuit ? 
*Sir C. RUSSELL said, that these 


appointments were by Statute vested in 
the Judges. His impression was that it 
was not the practice to appoint members 
of the Circuit. With regard to the 
appointment of relatives, was it to be 
inferred from the questions asked that the 
persons who had been selected were not 
competent ? 


Mr. 8S. T. EVANS: As a matter of 
fact, one of them has never had a brief. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


7. £3,830, to complete the sum for 
Land Registry. 


8. £24,200, to complete the sum for 
County Courts. 


Mr. S. T. EVANS said, that this was 
an importaut Vote, and he had one or two 
points to raise on it. In the first place, 
he thought the time had come when 
there ought to be a revision of the scale 
of costs and fees in County Courts paid 
by suitors. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had taken great interest in the 
matter, and would admit that the fees 
were too high. He (Mr. 8. T. Evans) 
would be glad to have an assurance from 
the Government that the matter was 
receiving their attention. He had made 
suggestions on various occasions, one 
of which he would now repeat—namely, 
that when the scale of costs came to be 
revised there ought to be two scales 
laid down ; one in respect of contentious 
business which was tried by the Judge, 
and another to apply to cases in which 
the County Court was used as a debt- 
collecting agency. At present, when the 
County Court was used as a debt-collect- 
ing agency, the defendant very often had 
to pay 30s. in the £1 instead of 20s., 
owing to the unreasonable piling up of 
costs, and it was this system that he 
wished to see done away with. In re- 
ferring to Sub-head B, he was speaking 
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for all Members from the Principality. 
There was in the Estimates an item of 
£20 for “Prosecutions for assaults on 
bailiffs, and other law expenses.” He 
wished to know how much had been 
paid in respect of these “ assaults ” 
arising out of the Tithe Act of 1891. He 
had to complain that the costs of these 
prosecutions were paid for out of the 
public funds, the offences very often 
consisting merely of nudging aman as he 
was getting over a fence. It was too 
bad that these bailiffs should, of their 
free will, without check, be permitted to 
make complaint to the County Court, 
and to get their expenses and costs paid 
out of the public purse. He should like 
to hear that these prosecutions would not 
be paid for in this manner in future. 
There might be some cases where it was 
desirable, but in nine cases out of ten it 
was not. And the fact that it might be 
said that the tithe bailiffs were in “the 
execution of their duty ” was no justifi- 
cation, for the same could very often be 
said of policemen who were assaulted, 
aud yet the Treasury did not always 
consider it necessary to bear the cast of 
prosecuting. The fact was, the public 
money was being used in this way for 
the collection of tithe to sustain the 
parsons of the Established Church in 
Wales. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) wished to call public attention to 
the scandalously large proportion of 
commitments to prisou from the County 
Court of Middlesbrough. A friend of 
his was in Court a short time ago, and 
heard a specimen of the sort of evidence 
apon which the gentleman who sat there 
was induced to commit a prisoner. The 
Judge asked, “Have you any proof 
that this man is able to pay the debt ?” 
The answer was, “I saw him at work 
last week” ; whereupon the defendant 
was committed for 28 days. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: With refer- 
ence to the point raised by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Glamorgan 
(Mr. S. T. Evans), of course the County 
Courts are practically self-supporting as 
far as these Estimates are concerned. I 
quite agree that the fees are enormous, 
and that the cost of the County Courts is 
enormous. I have maintained for years 


Mr. S. T. Evans 
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that the establishment needs very large 
reductions, as there are many County 
Court Judges who might do double or 
treble the work they do. I can, how- 
ever, give the Committee the assurance 
that the Lord Chancellor is looking into 
the question. As to the sum for prose- 
cutions for assaults on bailiffs, the 
amount seems to be fixed. I understand 
that the Director of Public Prosecutions 
is never allowed to interfere in these 
cases except where the County Court 
Judge takes the initiative. 


Mr. S. T. EVANS: Did the County 
Court Judge in the case to which I refer 
take the initiative ? 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
pointed out that there was a loss on the 
County Courts of £200,000 per annum, 
and said that in the City of London, 
where the Corporation managed its own 
Court and paid high salaries to every- 
body connected with it, they made a 
large profit. His opinion was that the 
County Courts generally would be much 
better managed if they were placed 
under the control of the County Councils 
and Municipal Authorities. 


Vote agreed to. 


9. £3,498, to complete the sum for 
Police Courts, London and Sheerness. 


Mr. HAYES FISHER (Fulham) 
said, that very great inconvenience was 
caused to tradesmen and others in West 
London owing to the undermanning of 
the Police Courts. He wished to know 
whether the consideration which he 
understood the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Sir W. Harcourt) had given to 
the question of appointing two new 
Police Magistrates in London had had 
any practical result. 


Str W. HARCOURT: Whenever 
London does whatever every other large 
town does, and pays its own Magistrates, 
I have no doubt more will be appointed, 
Though we have great difficulty in 
getting rid of the abuse which already 
exists, we are certainly not going to ex- 
tend that abuse. I gave an undertaking 
early in the Session that we would com- 
municate with the London County 
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Council on this subject. The ‘Treasury 
has addressed a letter to the County 
Council, and I hope that no long time 
will expire before this matter is put upon 
the footing upon which it ought to be 
placed. It has been discussed over and 
over again in this House, and I have 
always taken the line that London, the 
richest town in the United Kingdom, 
should not have paid out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers that which every other 
town pays for itself. 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.) said, he had intended to 
raise the point with regard to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had just made such 
a satisfactory statement. He thought it 
was desirable to point out on another 
subject that the imposition by Magistrates 
of fines rather than of imprisonment was 
not only a wholesome thing in itself, but 
had this desirable effect—that when the 
account came to be made up, instead of 
there being an additional charge for the 
cost of imprisonment,. there was an addi- 
tional sum in relief of the expenses. 


Vote agreed to, 


10. £35,385, to complete the sum for 
Police, England and Wales. 


*Mr. E. H.. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.) said, there was a strong feeling in 
the Metropolitan Police Force on the 
subject of a supply of summer clothing 
for the Police. Some time ago the Home 
Secretary told him that he had consulted 
the Chief Commissioner and the Surgeon 
General on the subject, and they had in- 
formed him they did not think any 
change was necessary. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the climate was variable, 
and the obvious answer was that the 
clothing ought to vary. The truth was 
that the high officials who thought 
summer clothing was unnecessary for 
the men went about themselves in the 
middle of the summer dressed in the 
most light and airy garments. If they 


had, like their men, to stand for hours at 
a stretch in a broiling sun, with heavy 
tunics buttoned up to the chin and wear- 
ing heavy helmets, a change would be 
brought about at once. 
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London was not more variable than that 
of the Provincial towns, where light tunics 
were supplied to the Police during the 
summer months. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I am sure that 
nobody is more solicitous for the welfare 
of the Police than the present Commis- 
sioner, and I was rather sorry to hear my 
hon. Friend suggest that he showed any 
want of care for his men. I will under- 
take to recall the matter to his notice 
again, and to see whether it is desirable 
that anything should be done. 


Vote agreed to. 


11. £352,637, to complete the sum for 
Prisons, England and the Colonies. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) said he must refer for a moment or 
two to a matter in which the interests of 
his constituents were concerned. It re- 
lated to the grievances of the warders of 
convict prisons. In the first place, their 
hours were very long. While the mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police Force 
were on duty only eight hours a day, or, 
including the time occupied in reaching 
their beats, not more than nine hours, 
the warders of convict prisons were on 
duty from 10 to 10} hours, deducting the 
time allowed for rest, and meals, while 
they had 84 hours of night duty. This 
was the state of things with regard to all 
prison warders. The case of Borstal 
was very exceptional. The Borstal 
Prison was very badly constructed, and 
this largely affected the number of men 
who had to be on duty at onetime. Ten 
men had to be employed at Borstal for 
patrol duty for every three employed in 
other convict prisons, and patrol duty had 
to be performed in addition to the long 
hours of ordinary work. An additional 
hardship at Borstal was that the men 
were not accommodated in the prison, or 
in every case near the prison, and in 
some instances they had to go as much as 
a mile to reach their own homes. An 
enormous number of hours had to be 
worked at the time when they changed 
night duty for day duty or day duty for 
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night duty. Deducting the periods of rest 
allowed, he estimated that they worked 
134 hours on these occasions, during 
which time they had to keep close super- 
vision over the prisoners. The only 
request he had to make to the Home 
Secretary was that, in view of these 
very long hours, the men should have a 
little more relief in the matter of 
holidays. When a man was on night 
duty he had no half-holiday at all ona 
Saturday. The night watchman at 
Borstal seemed to be a very much over- 
worked individual, and he was off duty 
only every other Sunday. He worked as 
many as Il hours every night, with 
perhaps an hour off a night. When a 
warder was on night duty it was too 
hard that he should be deprived of his 
usual weekly half-holiday. He thought 
there was a case for inquiry. These men 
were not properly treated ; and he hoped 
the Home Secretary would be prepared 
to state that the case was one that he 
would not overlook. 


Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavistock) 
said, he had had special opportunities of 
knowing the grievances that existed 
amongst these men, and he thought it 
incumbent upon him to make their views 
known to the Committee and to the 
Home Secretary before the passing of 
this Vote. They might be right or they 
might be wrong with reference to their 
attitude ; but he had examined carefully 
into these grievances, and he had come 
to the conclusion that these men had a 
just and equitable claim for the ameliora- 
tion of their condition. In his criticism 
on these matters he wished to say that 
he did so in no_ hostile spirit. 
It was only fair, in his opinion, 
that if grievances existed they should 
be brought to light; it was fair 
to both the Government and to those 
who suffered that the matter should be 
brought to the notice of the House. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, grievances 
did exist,.and on a careful consideration, 
as he had said, he was of opinion there 
was, at least, claim for consideration. 
He would first deal with the case of the 
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that there was unfair classification, and 
that the prospects held out to them had 
not been fulfilled, They entered a special 
examination on nomination and by pay- 
ment of a fee of £3. But it was under- 
stood and authoritatively stated by the 
Circular which gave them notice of the 
examination that those who paid a fee 
of £3 would be entitled to a salary of 
£400; and, though they entered on 
these conditions, they were now in an 
inferior position to those who entered at 
the ordinary examinations. It was im- 
possible for any of them to have more 
than £326 a year, and the great bulk of 
them could never obtain more than £20) 
a year. This he considered to be very 
unfair to these men. Then as to the 
question of classification. When these 
men entered there were three grades, 
which had been increased to six in 1880, 
and reduced to five at a later period. It 
now stood at five. There were first- 
class storekeepers, second-class store- 
keepers; first-class clerks, acting as 
storekeepers ; first-class clerks. second- 
class clerks. But, although there were 
five different classes, there were only two 
sorts of works ; and his contention was 
that similar work, entailing similar 
responsibilities, should have a similar 
treatment, and that there should be an 
amalgamation of those classes. He 
wished to press upon the Home Secretary 
the desirability of having a Parliamentary 
Committee to inquire into these 
grievances—a Committee before which 
the men would be enabled to give their 
views, and the report of which could be 
made public, so that they might have a 
chance of enforcing a remedy for the 
grievances that were complained of. 
He next wished to say a _ few 
words regarding the question of the 
school-matrons. These officials had 
become redundant on account of the 
diminution of the number of prisoners at 
which he was sure they all rejoiced, the 
school-masters were, in his opinion, in a 
very unsatisfactory position. They were 
attached as clerks, and were ignorant of 
their classification from day to day, and 
did not know their prospects. Before 
becoming shoolmasters they passed two 
years at a training college, and received 
certificates. Surely these men could not 























be said to be justly treated under the 
system that prevailed ? It had been 
suggested that it should be transferred 
to some other Department. Well, if this 
were done it would be well to transfer 
them to some other Department where 
there were not the difficulties that existed 
in the present state of affairs. For his 
own part, he would suggest the Educa- 
tion Department. In this Department 
there was no likelihood of stagnation, 
and it was the Education Department 
which was in the proud position of being 
mainly responsible for the decrease of 
prisoners, and in these circumstances he 
thought it would be well that it should 
compensate its victims. Now he came 
to the subject which came under the 
technical head of “ inconvenience money.” 
It was a question that affected Prince- 
town solely. This was paid on account 
of the remote situation, and it was to all 
intents and purposes part of Wales, in 
these cases. The men asked that this 
amount should be added to their salary 
when calculating the retiring allowance. 
As the retiring allowance was based 
upon salary, the whole salary should be 
included. They had a precedent for this, 
and, therefore, they were not asking 
anything new. In London such money 
was paid in connection with the convict 
prison—it was on account of inconveni- 
ence, high rents; and in their case he 
was bound to say that the salary had 
this money added to it in the calculation 
of the retiring allowances. It appeared 
to him to be only right that what 
was granted in London should be granted 
at Princetown, and that the inconvenience 
pay should be added to the salary when 
calculating the ‘retiring allowance. There 
were two subjects affecting prison 
officials generally which he wished to 
bring before the Committee. Those 
were the hours of work and the retain- 
ing allowance of warders. The warders 
were not receiving the same advantages 
as the London police in this matter. The 
noble Lord had spoken of the hours of 
labour. On that question he (Mr. Luttrell) 
could hardly expect that his views 
would meet with agreement on both sides 
of the House, but he was sure there 
were a great many who would agree 
with him when he said that as far as 
possible the Government should not 
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hours. The Government, in fact, should 
set a good example to private employers. 
What are the hours now at the convict 
prisons? How did they compare with 
the London police? The police work 
for eight hours a day for six-and-a-half 
days per week ; the warders for 10} hours 
for six-and-a-quarter days per week. And 
yet the work at the prisons was fully as 
arduous, as anxious, and responsible as 
that of the police; and everything, to 
his mind, pointed to the necessity of 
regarding these men as entitled to be on a 
footing with the police. He did not 
wish to make any invidious comparison, 
but he thought, from what he said, there 
was an example which should be 
followed. But it was clear that though 
the hours of labour were more the con- 
ditions of pay as relating to retiring 
allowances were less favourable to the 
officials than to the Londor police. 
The police joined at 21, and after 26 
years they might voluntarily leave with 
a pension of two-thirds of their pay— 
that was to say at the age of 47 he 
might leave, and enjoy two-thirds of his 
salary as a pension. But the warder 
might not have that until he was 60 
years of age, and then the retirement was 
on only 36-60ths of the pay. A warder 
did not get two-thirds until he was 64. 
He said that they should have treated 
these warders in another manner. They 
should, in his opinion, be allowed to 
leave after 26 years’ service, with a 
pension of two-thirds of their pay. 
Then there was, in case of the death, the 
question of the widow or next-of-kin. 
In his opinion the treatment in these 
eases should be equal to that given toa 
policeman’s widow or next-of-kin in the 
event of death. It might be said that 
all these grievances were owing to the 
diminution of what might be called 
prisoners ; but that ought to be an addi- 
tional reason why this should be remedied. 
For what did the diminution mean. It 
meant a great saving to the expenditure 
of the Treasury. This very Vote showed 
a saving of £2,000 over last year; not 
long ago there was a decrease of over 
£40,000. Therefore, they could afford 
to be generous in this matter. He 
thought it would be conceded that they 
were in a position to deal generously 
with those who were the victims of 
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general improvement. On these grounds 
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he commended the case for favourable con- 
sideration. 


Mr. HAYES FISHER said, he 
wished to draw attention to the treat- 
ment to which prisoners on remand were 
subjected in Holloway Gaol. He hoped 
that in future these prisoners, who might 
for all he knew to the contrary be quite 
mnocent, would be given the benefit of 
as humane regulations as could be 
sanctioned. He was anxious, however, 
to dissociate himself from the attacks 
which had recently been made in certain 
portions of the Press on the Governor 
and officials of the prison. 


*Srr A. ROLLIT said, some of his con- 
stituents were interested in the question 
raised by the hon. Member, and he would 
strongly suggest that the subject should 
be investigated by a Committee. 


*TuoE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DE- 
PARTMENT (Mr. H. Gtapstone, 
Leeds, W.) said, the Home Secre- 
tary would investigate the statements 
made by the hon. Member for Fulham, 
and would consult the Prison Commis- 
sioners, and take any steps that might be 
thought necessary in the matter. He 
could assure the noble Lord the Member 
for Rochester that, with regard to the 
grievances of the Borstal Prison 
warders, there was every disposition to 
meet the convenience of the men where 
it was possible. Several changes had 
already been made with that object. 
First of all, night duty was to be taken 
after the Sunday off, so as to remove 
the complaint that when on Sunday 
night duty the warders were entitled 
to a day off, clashing with the Sun- 
day off to which they were ordinarily 
entitled. In the second place, one of 
the three halls which constitute Borstal 
Prison was closed, and that would have 
the effect of lightening the patrol duty. 
Thirdly, arrangements had been made 
with the nurses to relieve the necessity 
of patrol duty so far as the infirmary was 
concerned. Fourthly, with regard to the 
question of wages, the weekly payments 
to the men had been increased, and prac- 
tically they would receive almost the full 
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amount of their wages each week ; but 
if any inconvenience to the men on this 
score continued to be felt, the matter 
would be further inquired into. Then, 
with regard to the time table, and the 
question of a longer period of night duty 
to avoid the long transitional hours, any 
representations of the officers to the De- 
partment would be carefully considered 
with a view to the convenience of the 
officers. But the noble Lord must be 
aware that in changes of this kind it was 
necessary to know exactly the feeling of 
the men themselves, as it was clearly im- 
possible to know from his statement 
whether he was representing the views of 
a portion of the officers or of all. With 
regard to the various points brought for- 
ward by his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Tavistock Division, clearly, if his 
views were adopted, they would involve 
the alteration of the pay and pensions of 
the Civil servants —certainly of all 
classes of prison officers. It must be re- 
membered that the positions and claims 
of prison officers were fully considered in 
1890 by Lord de Ramsey’s Committee, 
and it was not possible, afte: so brief an 
interval, to re-open the inquiry. With 
regard to the prison clerks, his right hon. 
Friend had fully considered the question, 
and had received several weeks ago a 
deputation of the clerks, who had stated in 
full detail their views and their claims. In 
view of the improvement in the pay and 
pensions of second-class clerks in 1891, 
it was not found possible to make any 
further improvement in their position. 
Undoubtedly, there was a prospect of a 
serious block in promotion ; but, as a 
matter of fact, only one second-class 
clerk at the present time had reached the 
maximum of his scale, and it was not a 
principle of the Public Service that when 
an officer reached the maximum of his 
class he should expect to obtain imme- 
diate promotion as a matter of course. 
With regard to second-class schoolmasters 
of convict prisons, headmitted that there 
was a serious block, and the matter had 
for some time been receiving close atten- 
tion. His right hon. Friend was now in 
communication with the Treasury, with 
the object of lessening the block and 
improving the position of the school- 
masters. He could not admit the con- 
tention of his hon. Friend with regard to 
Princetown warders. It was quite true 
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that an increased allowance had been 
granted at one time to the warders of 
some of the London Convict Prisons in 
consideration of the greater cost of living 
in London, and that increased allowance 
was reckoned in calculating the pensions. 
There were no such prisons now ; and, 
although that might be said to be a pre- 
cedent, it was not a desirable one, and it 
was well to take the opportunity of 
putting it aside. It was quite true that 
a special allowance had been made to the 
Princetown warders, because of the re- 
mote and desolate position of the prison 
at the time. Since then a railway had 
been made, and the conditions were dif- 
ferent; but, in any case, that special 
allowance ought not to reckon towards 
pension. It had not been given to in- 
crease the profits of the post, but as a 
solatium to equalise the conditions of 
service. If it were to reckon to pension, 
an inequality would be set up, as the 
conditions in respect to which extra pay- 
ment was allowed would cease with the 
termination of the service. He was 
afraid that he could hold out no expecta- 
tion that the views of his hon. Friend in 
that particular could be met. 


Vote agreed to. 


12. £130,000, to complete the sum for 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain. 

Viscount WOLMER said, _ he 
would like to know whether the time 
had not come for the proper transfer 
of the Scotch Industrial Schools ? 

ApmiraL FIELD was understood to 
ask a question with regard to Training 
Ships Industrial Schools. 


Mr. ASQUITH said, so far as the 
noble Lord’s question was concerned, it 
was desirable to have uniformity of ad- 
ministration. 

Vote agreed to. 


13. £22,604, to complete the sum 
for Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

Agreed to. 

14, £59,891, to complete the sum for 


Law Charges and Courts of Law, 
Scotland. 


Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) called 
attention to the claims of the clerks of 
the Commissary Office, Edinburgh, to be 
placed on the permanent establishment of 
the Civil Service, just as the clerks in the 
Commissary Offices in Dublin and London. 
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In Edinburgh, quite lately, the clerks of 
three other offices had been put on the 
footing of Civil servants, and their hours 
increased from six to seven in consequence 
of the Report of the Ridley Commission. 
The number of cases the Commissary 
clerks had to deal with last year ex- 
ceeded 1,200; the value of the property 
affected, £4,000,000 ; and the fees paid, 
£3,500. Their salaries had not been 
increased since 1877, and whereas in 
Dublin 14 clerks, who did practically 
the same work, received £6,000 in salary ; 
in Edinburgh 11 clerks received only 
£2,000, although the fees brought to the 
Treasury exceeded £1,500. He hoped 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
Scotland would be able to promise that 
some inquiry would be held into the 
condition of the clerks with a view to its 
improvement. 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, he desired to support his hon. 
Friend and colleague in pressing the case 
of these clerks upon the favourable atten- 
tion of the Government. The corre- 
sponding clerks in Dublin and London 
were in the Civil Service, and there was 
no reason why the Edinburgh clerks 
should not be placed on the same footing. 
The objection raised by the Treasury 
was that the work of those men was of a 
purely clerical kind, which could be sup- 
plied as occasion demanded from the 
outside market. But that was not the 
view of the men. They contended that 
to carry on the tradition of the work 
required skill and experience. The men 
were treated by the Treasury as Civil 
servants, in the matter of fixing their 
salaries and regulating their hours of 
work, but they did not get the privilege 
of Civil servants. The men had made 
out a clear case for a Departmental 
inquiry, and he hoped the Secretary for 
Scotland would order such an inquiry. 

Mr. BURNS (Battersea) said, he had 
been informed that the subordinate clerks 
and messengers in this Department were 
in the habit of leaving work before their 
proper time and acting as waiters in 
Edinburgh to the disadvantage both of 
the Service and of the waiters of the 
town. He thought the Government 
should give to these men the alternative 
of becoming professional waiters or re- 
maining in the Service. 

Sin G. TREVELYAN: I entirely 
agree with my hon. Friend that men in 
the Public Service should not be allowed 
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to take other work outside except during 
hours ‘on which the Public Service have 
no claim. Strict Rules have been laid 
down by the Treasury, and I shall see 
that in this case the Regulations on the 
subject are strictly enforced. With re- 
gard to the Commissary clerks, the Trea- 
sury has laid down the rule that in Offices 
of a legal or semi-legal character the staff 


is to be recruited from the outside market, | pa 


in order that claims to pension should not 
be needlessly set up. I shall, however, 
communicate with the Treasury as to the 
relative positions of the clerks in London 
and Dublin. 

Vote agreed to. 

15. £21,655, to complete the sum for 
Register House, Edinburgh. 

*Viscount WOLMER said, he desired 
to call attention to the case of the engross- 
ing clerks of the Sasine Office, who 
claimed to be included in the Civil Ser- 
vice, a course which they believed had 
been recommended by a Committee which 
sat to consider the case. The position of 
these clerks was likely to be more perilous 
in the future than in the past, because by 
the Land Register (Scotland) Bill which 
had been introduced this Session, but 
withdrawn, provision was made to ex- 
tinguish the clerks altogether ; and as 
many of them had served the Department 
for years, and were led to believe that 
they would be included in the Civil 
Service, the case was an exceptionally 
hard one. He hoped, therefore, that their 
claim would be favourably considered by 
the Government. 

Srr G. TREVELYAN said, the 
claim had been met by giving them a 
gratuity on their retirement, which they 
had not before, and they had likewise 
an advantage in this respect : that from 
time to time promotions were: made on 
the list of the Established clerks where 
they had served jeither} for two years 
asj engrossing clerks or two years in 
the Conveyancing Office. The engross- 
ing clerks were entitled to deduct any 
time they had served in the Office. 

Vote agreed to. 

16. £4,955, to complete the sum for 
the Crofters’ Commission. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
asked whether the First Commissioner 
received his salary as Sheriff as well as 
the salary of £1,200 mentioned in this 
Vote ; and also, whether he received a 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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salary for being on another Commission 
on Deer Forests? He further wanted 
to know how the work of the Crofters’ 
Commission had progressed. 

Sr G. TREVELY AN said, the 
Sheriff received a salary as Chairman of 
the Crofters’ Commission in addition to 
his Sheriff's work. But when they 
added up these two salaries and com- 
red them with the larger salaries paid 
on the Irish Land Commission, and when 
they considered the work was very severe, 
they would agree, he thought, that 
that gentleman was certainly not 
overpaid. He had taken the extra 
work of the Highland Commission 
without insisting upon any increase of 
pay. When the business was over, the 
circumstances would be considered. The 
work of the Crofters’ Commission had 
gone on very steadily. About 18,000 or 
19,000 cases had been settled and dis- 
posed of since it began. At the begin- 
ning of this year there were 1,451 to be 
disposed of, and of those 664 had been 
completed, so that only 787 cases now 
remained to be dealt with. . 

Vote agreed to. 

17. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £56,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Expenses of 
the Prison Commissioners for Scotland, and of 
the Prisons under their control, including the 
Maintenance of Criminal Lunatics and the 
Preparation of Judicial Statistics.” 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to grant him 
a Committee to inquire into important 
matters connected with this Vote. A 
Departmental Committee would be abso- 
lutely useless. It would be no answer for 
the right hon. Gentleman to tell him that 
these grievances were inquired into by a 
Departmental Committee for Scotland 
years ago. What he asked for was a 
Select Committee in the next Session of 
Parliament. The case, which he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to resist, was with regard to the 
extraordinary extravagance and malad- 
ministration of prison affairs in Scotland. 
He had called the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the way in which 
prisons in Scotland were overcrowded in 
defiance of the Act of Parliament, and 
the right hon. Gentleman had received 
information from the Prison Commis- 
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sioners, which was, to say the least, most 
extraordinary. The result had been to 
show that the prisons were not over- 
crowded, generally speaking, and only 
upon rare occasions, but his information 
was that the prisons were continually over- 
crowded. But his figures were only from 
the 3lst March, 1891, to the 31st March, 
1892. The Report gave the number of 
prisoners in prisons upon the first Tuesday 
in every month during the year. In Aber- 
deen Prison during this year there was over- 
crowding during six of the months. The 
average number of prisoners during those 
months was 88, and there was only ac- 
commodation for 79 ; on one day there 
were 105 prisoners for only 79 cells. A 
similar state of matters existed with re- 
gard to Ayr, but the worst case of all 
was that of Dundee. In Dundee Prison 
during 12 months, from April, 1891, to 
March, 1892, he found that there was 
considerable overcrowding. The average 
number of prisoners, taking them upon 
the first Tuesdays of the month, was 116, 
and there were only 107 cells, and there 
were 146 prisoners on one day, which 
was the largest number at any one time. 
He could give other instances of per- 
sistent overcrowding in Scotch prisons, 
which was owing to want of administra- 
tion. With regard to the question of 
extravagance of the Scotch Prisons 
Commissioners, it was something extra- 
ordinary. The average number of 
prisoners in England and Wales during 
the year was 13,196, and he found the 
prison staff in England cost £584,837, 
which would amount to about £44 per 
prisoner. In Scotland the average num- 
ber of prisoners was 2,552, and the prison 
staff cost £91,800, or only £36 per pri- 
soner. But when he came to the adminis- 
tration—the head office work—he found 
the exact opposite state of affairs. The 
results in England, of administration only, 
proved that each prison cost about two 
guineas a year; but in Scotland the ad- 
ministration cost very nearly three 
guineas per head, so that it was a guinea 
a head dearer than the administration in 
England. With regard to the staff of 
Scotch prisons, the English prison staff 
was 3,000 for the 13,000 odd prisoners, 
and the corresponding staff in Scotland 
was only 338. These figures proved 
that whilst the staff in Scotch prisons 
were simply starved in numbers and 
wages, the administration was grossly 
extravagant in numbers and salaries. 
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There was, he believed, a considerable 
unanimity amongst the Scotch Members 
in the demand he was making. With 
regard to prison clerks in Scotland, their 
position had been slightly improved 
lately, but he could not see why they 
should not receive as high a salary as the 
English clerks. It might be said that 
the English prison clerks passed a higher 
examination, but the Scotch clerks were 
willing to undergo the same examination 
and to be put on all-fours in every 
respect with the English clerks; and if 
they could not pass the examination, they 
would not put forward a claim for higher 
salary. With regard to the warders, two 
who joined the service in 1861 had con- 
verted their gas allowance into a sum of 
£3 a year, which they received until 
promotion in 1882, when, without the 
slightest prior intimation to them, their 
gas allowance was stopped. In the year 
1885 another warder, who joined the 
prison service somewhat later than the 
other two, but under precisely the same 
conditions, was also promoted, but he 
still retained his gas allowance. Why 
was there this difference of treatment ? 
(“ Divide!”] Three other warders 
who entered the prison service were put 
on a different scale in 1874, which gave 
them a higher salary. They were, as 
they understood, entitled to a gas allow- 
ance, but the Scotch Office maintained 
that they were told that on coming under 
the new arrangement this allowance was 
to cease. [“ Divide!”] He begged to 
move that the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again. 


The Chairman being of opinion that 
the Motion was an abuse of the Rules of 
the House, declined to propose the 
Question thereupon to the Committee. 


Mr. WHITELAW (resuming) said, 
these warders were not told they were to 
receive the gas allowance until 1880, 
With regard to two other cases, a 
number of warders, according to the 
terms of their engagement, received free 
quarters in the prison at Perth till the 
year 1886. For some reason they had 
never been able to discover why these 
free quarters were taken away from the 
men. But after an agitation, extending 
over six years, the free quarters were 
again conceded, and the rents were 
repaid to those men who had paid them 
for six years, with two exceptions. Two 
of these men had never received repay- 
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ment of the rents they had paid, and he 
wanted to know why they had not been 
treated in precisely the same way as the 
others ? He begged to move a reduction 
of the Vote by £2,200. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £54,600, 
be granted for the said Service.”—( Mr. 
W. Whitelaw.) 


*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) drew 
attention to the fact that medical officers 
and chaplains in Scotch prisons were re- 
munerated at a much lower rate than 
doctors and chaplains in English 
prisons. 


*Sir G. TREVELYAN said, a De- 
partmental Committee was granted by 
the late Government, which recommended 
a substantial increase to the warders of 
prisons and to most of the clerks. 
That increase had been given. He 
could not dream of granting a Committee 
on such absurd and trivial grounds as 
had been mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Perth. With regard to prison chap- 
lains, several English prisons contained a 
much larger number of inmates than the 
Scotch prisons did. 


Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


Navy and Army 


SUPPLY— KEPORT. 


Resolutions [14th September] _re- 
ported, and agreed to.—[See page 1156.] 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL.—(No. 292.) 

Considered in Committee, and _re- 
ported ; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL [Lords}.—(No. 270.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed, with Amend- 
ments. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [ Lords].—(No. 441.) 

Order for Third Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Bill re-committed in respect of a new 
Clause in lieu of Clause 22, of Clause 63, 
and Schedule ; considered in Committee, 
and reported, with Amendments; as 
amended considered; read the third 
time, and passed, with Amendments. 


Mr, Whitelaw 
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PISTOLS BILL.—(No. 425.) 

Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Amendment proposed on Considera- 
tion, as amended, read, and discharged, 

Bill withdrawn. 


POLICE (METROPOLIS). 
Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Commissioners for 1892 [by Command] 
to lie upon the Table. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1891-2. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1. That it appears by the Navy Appropria- 
tion Account for the year ended the 31st day of 
March 1892, and the statement appended 
thereto, as follows, namely :— 

(a.) That the gross expenditure for certain 
Navy Services exceeded the estimate of 
such expenditure by a total sum of 
£286,904 18s, 2d., as shown in Column 
No. 1 of the Schedule hereto appended ; 
while the gross expenditure for other 
Navy Services fell short of the estimate 
of such expenditure by a total sum 
of £324,957 19s. 6d., as shown in 
Column No. 2 of the said appended 
Schedule ; so that the gross actual ex- 
penditure for the whole of the Navy 
Services fell short of the gross estimated 
expenditure by the net sum of 
£38,053 Is, 4d. ; 

(b.) That the receipts in aid of certain 
Navy Services fell short of the estimate 
of such receipts by a total sum of 
£165,583 19s. 1ld., as shown in Column 
No. 3 of the said appended Schedule ; 
while the receipts in aid of other Navy 
Services exceeded the estimate of such 
receipts by a total sum of £64,581 15s. 7d., 
as shown in Column No. 4 of the said 
appended Schedule; so that the total 
actual receipts in aid of the Grants for 
Navy Services fell short of the total 
estimated receipts by the net sum of 
£101,002 4s. 4d. ; 

(c.) That the resulting differences between 
the Exchequer Grants for Navy Ser- 
vices and the net expenditure are as 
follows, namely :— 


£ a * 
Total Surpluses 304,235 18 3 
Total Deficits 367,185 1 3 


2. That the Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application, in reduction of the net charge 
on Exchequer Grants for certain Navy Services 
of the whole of the sums received in excess of 
the estimated Appropriations in Aid, in respect 
of the same Services ; and have also temporarily 
authorised the application of so much of the 
said total surpluses on certain Grants for Navy 
Services as is necessary to cover the said total 
deficit on other Grants for Navy Services. 

3. Resolved, That the application of such 
sums be sanctioned. 


[For Tabulated Statement See 
next page. | 
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ScHEDULE. 
Gross Expenditure. Appropriations in Aid. 
Excesses of | Surpluses of | Deficiencies Surpluses 
Actual over Estimated of Actual as | of Actual as 
Number of Navy Services, Estimated over Actual | compared with | compared with 
Vote. 1891-92. Gross Gross Estimated Estimated 
2 Votes, Expenditure. | Expenditure. Receipts. Receipts. 
] 1. 2. 3. 4. 
£ 8. d. £ s. d. & 8. d. ia. ee 
1 Wages, &c. of Offi- 
ey a me 
and Royal Ma- 
TINeS ... 2. ove 38,938 4 8 | 63,963 6 3 
2 .. | Victualling and 

, Clothing for the 

f Navy... ... «| 9043 2 1 ¥s 42,904 6 6 

1 3 .. | Medical Estab- 

lishments and 

a Services ... ... 6,875 0 1 wes 728 311 

: 4 . | Martial Law... ho 1,871 9 0 di 15 10 11 

f 5 Educational Ser- 

a | ee 4,385 4 8 aie 798 4 3 

; 6 Scientific Services 3,051 8 1 470 19 7 

J 7 Royal Naval Re- 

e SCTVEB nase 7,656 18 9 33.6 5 

a 8 Shipbuilding, Re- 

a pairs, Mainten- 

i ance, &c. : 

P Sec. 1 Personnel .. 16,339 16 7 5,040 18 5 

y Sec. 2 Matériel ... | 196,966 9 3 ane ve 18,873 4 11 

1 Sec, 3 Contract Work Se 186,616 11 7| 20,287 9 0 

f 9 Naval Armaments ees 41,159 13 3 se 38,365 19 6 

10 Works, Buildings, 

a and Repairs at 

c Home and 

f Abroad ... ... 39,137 6 6 . 6,456 12 1 

n ll Miscellaneous 

; Effective Ser- 

y vices... ... ... | 38,268 16 9 ine 1,462 18 0 

a 12 Admiralty Office a 2,421 13 9 ties 38.17 6 

» 13 Half-Pay, Re- 

d served and Re- 

l tired Pay... ... 6,657 12 2| 7,389 18 6 

c 14 Naval and Marine 

| Pensions, Gratui- 

f ties, and Com- 

ionate Al- 

a WANCES ... ... 9,030 12 5 12,954 19 8 

je 15 Civil Pensions and 

8 Gratuities... ... 718 16 3 93 «0 «1 

16 Additional Naval 
Force for Ser- 
vice in Austra- 
lasian Waters ... 22 0 0 - 10,338 0 0 

“4 Amount written 

d off as irrecover- 

P “et ee 3,702 2 3 

if 

t 286,904 18 2 [324,957 19 6 |165,583 19 11 | 64,581 15 7 

y ~ — Ss —— Ss 

€ Net Surplus, £38,053 1 4 Net Deficit, £101,002 4 4 

v _— 

1 £860 12 4, net sum recovered from 
the Naval Defence Ac- 
count, under 52 Vic., 

Net Deficit, £62,949 3 0 ec. &, 8. 3 (2). 
£62,088 10 8, Voted in 1892-93, Sess. 
Paper, No. 114, of 1893. 
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4. That it a og tenn yy Tis day of 


Account for the 
March 1892, the statement 
thereto, as follows, namely :— 
(a) That the gross expenditure for certain 
Army Services exceeded the estimate of 
ture by a total sum of 
£71,758 12s, 1d., as shown in Column 
No. 1 of the Schedule hereto sprees; 
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as shown in Column No. 4 of the said 
appended Schedule; so that the total 
antaal receipta in aid of the Grants for 
Army Services exceeded the total esti- 

ipts by the net sum of 
£93,785 16s. 6d. ; 


(c.) That the resulting differences between 
the Exchequer Grants for Army Services 
and the net expenditure are as follows, 


while the Pre ane m expenditare for other namely :— 

Army of the & 3s. d, 
of <<: doen expenditure by a total sum cr: Total Surpluses... 152,025 12 10 
£81,979 9s. 10d., as wn in Som Total Deficits ... 48,018 18 7 


No. 2 of the said "aapentel t Schedule ; so 
that the gross actual expenditure for the 
whole of the Army Services fell short 
of the gross estimated expenditure by 
the net sum of £10,220 17s. 9d. ; 

(b.) That the receipts in aid of certain 
Army Services fell short of the estimate 
of such receipts by a total sum of 
£5,434 4s, 7d., as shown in Column 
No. 3 of the said appended Schedule ; 
while the receipts in aid of other Arm 





5. That the my ners + 
Maj s Treasury have tem y au 
the aplieations 4 in reduction of the net charge 
on Exchequer Grants for certain Army Services, 
of the whole of the sums received in excess of 
the estimated ap in aid, in respect 
of the same Services, and have also temporari:y 
authorised the application of so much of the 
said total surpluses on certain Grants for Army 
Services as is necessary to cover the said total 
deficits on other Grants for Army Services. 

6. Resolved, That the application of such 


























Services ex the estimate of su 
receipts by a total sum of £99,220 1s. 1d., | sums be sanctioned. 
ScHEDULE. 

Gross Expenditure. Appropriations in Aid. 
$ Excesses of | Surpluses of | Deficiencies | Surpluses of 
-< smy — sens-8, Actual over| Estimated jof Actual as| Actual as 
é Estimated | over Actual} com com 
VA Gross Gross with with Estima- 

Expenditure.| Expenditure.|ted Receipts.|ted Receipts. 
1, 2. 8. 4, 
1|Pay, &c., of Army (General Staff, Regi-} #£ 8. d. £ada)/ £ 3 4 £ sd 
ments, Reserve, and De) ~ys 19,336 11 0 ese ron 13,270 13 2 
2 |Medical Establishments : Pay, &c. . ooo 9,835 13 11] 392 8 6 
3/Militia: Pay and Allowances... oo oan 1,661 1 ow 2,161 9 8 
4 Panny sap Pay and Allow- 
ooo 1,380 18 1 18 4 
5 Volunteer ‘Corps : : Pay and Allowances pa 4,984 15 2 2017 4 
6/Transport and Remounts ... _ ...|32,779 12 10 a os 4,233 12 5 
7 |Provisions, Forage, and other Supplies| 9,702 19 6 we one 4,214 3 8 
8 |Clothing Establishments, and Services oxk 162 18 5 ove 20,857 1 & 
9 1 and other Grane: Supply | 
Repair ° 8,295 2 2 cee ose 50,767 12 3 
10 Works Buildings, and R : Cost, 
including Superin ng Estab- 
lishment ese ooo 28,884 4 10 ose 3,461 19 4 
11 |Military Educational Establishments : 
Pay and Miscellaneous Charges... ove 3,270 1 8 = 9 8 
12|Miscellaneous Effective Services... eee 29,977 14 4) 270 1 2 
13/War Office: Salaries and Miscella- 
neous C ose eco owe eee 400 0 6 3610 8 
14|Non-effective for sang &e. cee 1,029 0 2] 853 16 0 
= ee yy -t~ Men, &c. ...| 5,863 18 10 eco 1,273 17 11 
i) uation, mpensation, and 
Som passionate Allowances... - oad eee 392 14 1 ese 253 9 2 
Banas irrecoverable and Claims] 
abandoned ... eee coe = eet «780 7D 
71,758 12 1 ‘mans 9 10) 5,434 4 7 mon 1 1 
oi %w — 














_ 


Net Surplus, £10,220 17 9 Net Surplus, £93,785 16 6 
te — 





Sum to be surrendered to the Exchequer, £104,006 14 8 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 


before Three o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 16th September 1893. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


THE ROUTE TO MASHONALAND. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes is at the present time proceeding to 
Fort Beira to take that route to Fort 
Salisbury, in Mashonaland; if, at the 
present time, a large section of that rail- 
way is completed and ready for formal 
opening ; and if the route to Mashonaland, 
via the Matabele country, is or is not in 
any way interrupted ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tat COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : We 
understand that Mr. Rhodes’ primary 
object in going to Beira is to open the 
completed portion of the railway, which 
we are informed is about 74 miles. I 
informed the hon. Gentleman yesterday 
that, as far as we are aware, the various 
land routes into Mashonaland are open. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING CONSOLI- 
DATION BILL. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he has 
directed copies of the Merchant Shipping 
Consolidation Bill to be sent to the 
various Pilots’ Associations in the 
United Kingdom ; and, if not, whether 
he will do so, either to all or to a selected 
number of these Associations ? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): A copy of the Bill was 
sent to the various Pilotage Authorities, 
and also to the United Kingdom 
Pilotage Association at Swansea. I 
shall be happy to send a few more copies 
to the central office of the United King- 
dom Pilotage Association for distribu- 
tion if the hon. Member recommends that 
course 
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TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he can state what 
proportions of the sums allocated to the 
London County Council in the last three 
years under “The Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890,” have 
been made use of for the furtherance of 
technical instruction ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow ter, Wolverhampton, E.): Ac- 
cording to the Return to which I referred 
yesterday, the London County Council in 
1892-3 appropriated £30,000 for technical 
education, and in the present year the 
sum so appropriated by them is £57,000. 
The residue paid to the County Council 
under the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act, 1890, in the year 1892-3 
was £172,000, and the sum payable in 
respect of the present year will probably 
be about the same amount. 


THE DUBLIN ORDNANCE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether anything has been done to raise 
the rate of wages in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of Dublin proportionately to that 
paid in other places ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): It is intended to make some 
improvement in the position of the la- 
bourers employed in the Ordnance Stores, 
Dublin. I shall be glad if my hon. Friend 
repeats the question next Thursday. 


WAGES IN 


THE GENERAL POST OFFICE, 
Mr. SAUNDERS (Newington, Wal-- 

worth): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if his attention has been called 
to an article in The Pall Mall 
Gazette, of 6th September, with plans 
of the General Post Office showing in- 
adequate working space for employés 
and insufficient means of escape in the 
event of accident or pauic, with conse- 
quent danger to the large number of 
servants employed both by day and by 
night; and will he take steps to insure 
sufficient space for employés and suitable 
means of exit, .equal to what would be 
required by Sanitary Authorities in re- 
spect of other buildings used for indus- 
trial purposes ? 

3H 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
My attention was called to the article 
mentioned, and I have made inquiry on 
the subject. Every precaution is taken 
against fire, and the means of exit are 
judged to be sufficient. I am, however, 
making further inquiries. 


CROFTER COLONISATION IN CANADA, 

Mr. LODER : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland when the Fourth Report 
of the Commissioners on Crofter Coloni- 
sation in Canada will be presented ; and 
whether it is intended to ask Parliament 
to vote a further sum to carry on the ex- 
periments tried in 1888 and 1889 ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The Fourth Report of the 
Colonisation Board is now ready ; but I 
regret to say that, as some of the mem- 
bers of the Board to whom it has been 
sent for approval and signature are out 
of the country, I shall not be able to lay it 
on the Table of the House until Novem- 
ber. The Government do not intend to 
ask for a further Vote if for no other 
reason than that the former Vote is not yet 
exhausted. But hon. Members, before 
they press the Government for more 
mouey for State colonisation, will do well 
to read the Report. 

THE PAYING OFF OF THE 
“ TRAFALGAR.” 

Mr. ;GIBSON BOWLES: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he can inform the House why it 
was that H.M.S. Trafalgar, commis- 
sioned on the 2nd April, 1890, was paid 
off before H.M.S. Colossus, which was 
commissioned on the 19th March, 1890 ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Savurrtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
reason is that, considering all the cireum- 
stances of the two ships and the require- 
ments of the Public Service, it was the 
most convenient course to adopt. 


THE GUNS OF H.M.S. “COLOSSUS,” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether it is the fact that three out of 
the four turret guns on H.M.S. Colossus 
were receutly found to be unserviceable ; 
that iv order to replace them the whole 
reserve of guns at Malta, not only for the 
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Colossus, but also for the Edinburgh 
and the Collingwood, had to be shipped 
on the Colossus, and that one gun of 
this reserve was found, when cleaned, 
to be more unserviceable than the gun it 
had replaced, and was consequently con- 
demned as unfit for service ; and whether 
any, and, if so, what, measures are now 
or will in future be taken to secure that 
guns in reserve are in serviceable con- 
dition ? ‘ 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Three out of the four guns on Her 
Majesty’s ship Colossus were recently 
reported to be unserviceable. It was 
previously known by the number of 
rounds fired that they were becoming 
worn, and these three guns were replaced 
from the reserve at Malta. One of the 
reserve guns, which had fired no rounds 
since leaving Woolwich, has been 
reported on as unserviceable, but whether 
this is the fact has yet to be decided by 
the experts at home. A new gun will 
be shipped next week for the reserve at 
Malta. All necessary’ measures have 
been, and will in future be, taken to 
secure that guns in the reserve are in a 
serviceable condition. There is no 
reason to doubt the efficiency of the re- 
maining three guns. 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether, under the 
Rules recentiy made by the Secretary of 
State, the recruitment of the com- 
missioned ranks of the Indian Police has 
been thrown open to Natives as well as 
Europeans ; and, if so, whether, in view 
of the recent religious outbreaks between 
Mahomedans and Hindus, stretching 
across British India from Burmah to 
Bombay, the Secretary of State will con- 
sider the advisability of appointing 
Superintendents of Police who do not 
belong to either of these religious com- 
munities ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russext, 
North Beds.) : The Rules make no dis- 
tinction between Natives of India and 
other natural-born subjects of the Queen. 
No other consideration is entertained, 
in selecting officers for the appointment 
of Police Superintendent, save that 
of personal fitness for the post. The 
mere fact that a Native professes a 
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certain religious faith is not a disqualifi- 
cation ; but it would be a disqualification 
if in his practice of that faith he made 
himself offensive to his neighbours of 
another religion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SuprpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass IV. 


1, £495,015, to complete the sum for 
Science and Art Department. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
submitted to the Minister in charge of 
the Vote that it would be very con- 
venient to the Committee if he made a 
statement about it. When the Educa- 
tion Vote was before the Committee they 
had had a most interesting statement 
from his right hon. Friend, and the Vote 
for Science and Art was not less in im- 
portance than the Vote for Education. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): It has not been the custom 
to make any statement on this Vote. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE said, he noticed that 
various items in the Vote were increased. 
The House would never grudge the De- 
partment the resources which it required; 
but it would be better, when they were 
asked to vote an increase of money, that 
a statement of the reasons for the change 
should be made. He asked for some ex- 
planation of the fact that there had been 
increases in the Vote under the heads of 
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as South Kensington was known to be 
one of the most important Museums in 
the world, for which the public would not 
grudge any assistance. Probably there 
were reasons for this decrease in expendi- 
ture, and it would be instructive to them 
if they could learn in a few words from 
the Minister what was the true position 
in that regard. In the item dealing with 
purchases for the Museums under the 
sub-head Works of Art there was an 
increase from £7,000 odd to £10,000 odd, 
There were, no doubt, very valuable 
reasons for this, but it would have been 
desirable that a few words should have 
been added stating what were the works of 
art which had been purchased in such 
increasing quantity. He should also like 
to hear some explanation for the increase 
of the charges for copying from £12,000 
to £13,000, and the rise from £12,000 
to £14,0CO for artisans, cleaners, and 
labourers. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he would answer 
the questions which had been put to him 
by the hon. Baronet. First of all, the 
increase of salaries was partly due to 
changes made in the reorganisation of 
the staff. A certain uumber of copyists 
became abstractors, and thus rose to a 
higher class. The increase affecting Art 
schools and classes was due to a large 
development of technical schools growing 
up under the County Councils and to the 
increased demand for instruction in 
Science and Art. A large portion of 
the money was usefully used in many 
towns of the country in setting up im- 
portant Technical Institutions. The next 
question of the hon. Member was as to 
Scholarships and local Exhibitions and 
prizes. The grant under this head in 





salaries of staff from £13,000 to £16,000, 
Science schools from £120,000 to | 
£129,000, Art schools and classes 
from £50,000 to £58,000, Scholar- 
ships, local examinations, and prizes 
from £8,000 to £9,500, and build- 
ing grants from £6,000 to £9,000. 
Turning to the sub-heads in the Museum 
division, in respect of South Kensington, 
Bethnal Green, and others, there was 
positively a decrease in salaries from 
£10,000 odd to £9,000 odd, and, in fact, 
the whole amount for the South Ken- 
sington Museum appeared to have fallen 
from £12,009 odd to £11,000. That, at 


1891-2 amounted to £20,000. The 
prizes in Art had been almost entirely 
converted into Scholarships, which were 
tenable for three years. In the first year 
the minimum amount was payable, the 
maximum being obtainable in the third 
year. That accounted for the increase 
involved during the present year. The 
building grants were necessary to meet 
the grants which bad been made by 
localities for buildings which had been 
completed in the financial year. The 
same stimulus which had been given to 
Science and Art by the Local Taxation 
Act had led to the opening of a number 
of new local technical schools, and the 





first sight, would appear rather strange, 


Department made a certain graut towards 
3 H 2 
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the erection of those schools. The de- 
crease of salaries referred to was due to 
retirements from posts which were not 
going to be filled up, though this did not 
mean less efficiency in the staff. Then, 
as to the 
of Science and Art Collections for the 
Museums and for circulation, the hon. 
Baronet noticed there had been an increase 
of £2,700. That was the exact amount 
previously knocked off this Vote for the 
purchase of objects for the Museums and 
for their circulation throughout the 
country. 
back the amount which the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer knocked off at a 
time when he was somewhat hard up. 
The £2,700 had been restored, which 
simply meant that things were put back 
as they were about three years ago, in 
order that the Department should have 
an adequate Vote for purchases and for 
the circulation of works of Art in all the 
towns of the country where Museums 
existed. The increase in copying was 
one which must necessarily arise with an 
increase of work. As to artisans and 
labourers, he found that at South Ken- 


sington there were a few men working | 


very long hours, some of them 16 hours a 
day. The matter was laid before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and steps 
were taken to have that condition of 
affairs altered by not only lessening the 
number of hours worked by the artisans 


and labourers so as to bring them down | 


four or five hours a week, but also to in- 
crease the wages, and to bring them up to 
the proper Trade Union scale. 


*SirF.S. POWELL (Wigan) said, that | 


two or three years ago he called attention 
to the scandalous provision made for the 
exhibition of students’ work sent from 
schools in the Provinces. 
heartily to acknowledge his indebtedness 


to the Department for the steps they had | 


taken to remedy that defect, and for the 
excellent arrangements they had now 
made for the exhibition of these works. 


Vote agreed to. 
2. £87,500, to complete the sum for 
British Museum. 
*Sir R. TEMPLE desired to call 
attention to the fact that the Vote showed 
a decrease as compared with last year, 


though the general impression of the 
public would be that more funds would 


Mr. Acland 
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increase in the purchase | 


The Treasury consented to put | 


He had now | 
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| be required towards the expenditure on 
material for this magnificent National 

Institution. The amount had fallen 
from £116,000 to £115,000 and though 
that was but a slight decrease, still even 
_ the slightest decrease was disappointing 
/ when one might have expected the very 
opposite. 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) 
said, the decrease was in salaries and 
wages, and not in purchases. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE did not agree, 
because he found that purchases and 
acquisitions showed a falling off from 
£22,000 to £20,000. The general idea 
was that, instead of less, they required 
larger grants for acquiring material for 
this magnificent Institution. The Vote 
for the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, which was the next in 
importance to the British Museum, also 
showed a slight decrease. South Ken- 
sington Museum was really one of the 
bright ornaments of our nation, and one 
would have thought that an increasing 
Vote would have been allowed year 
after year. He was sure the British 
taxpayer would not grudge _ the 
amount for such an Institution. South 
Kensington was in the hands of some 
of the best scientists of the day, 
and one would hope that due 
appreciation would be shown for this 
work in the shape of an increased money 
grant. Taking the two Museums 
together, the grants on the aggregate 
showed a falling off of from £161,000 to 
£160,000. He hoped they should hear 
some explanation on the point. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, there was, 
he admitted, a slight decrease in the 
amount allowed for purchases for the 
British Museum proper, but that was 
due to the fact that in 1892-3 there was 
a special grant of £1,500, which did 
not re-appear in the current year. But 
though there was a decrease in that 
|item for the British Museum, there was a 
considerable increase in the Natural 
| History Museum. A purchase had been 


| made of a valuable collection of insects, 
/which was considered a good purchase, 
| and was much appreciated by the Trustees 
| of the British Museum. It would be a 
| matter of great satisfaction for the Com- 
| mittee to know that the number of visitors 
to the Institution had increased. 
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Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
whether the increase had been in the day 
or evening attendances ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: It is in the 
day attendance chiefly. 

Sr R. TEMPLE remarked, that 
whereas the amount for the purchase of 
acquisitions had risen from £4,900 to 
£6,900, yet, pari passu with that, the 
amount for the purchase of pictures had 
fallen from £5,800 to £4,300 ? 

*Sir F. S. POWELL said, that some 
years ago they had a discussiop about 
attendance in the evening, and it was 
agreed to allow the British Museum to 
remain open in the evening. He should 
be glad to hear whether many had availed 
themselves of this opportunity ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that in 
1891 the attendance in the evening was 
40,149 ; in 1892, 40,649. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. £6,382, to complete the sum for 
National Gallery. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he had heard 
it stated that purchases of pictures had 
been restricted on the ground that there 
was no immediate accommodation for 
their exhibition. It would be very much 
to be regretted if good opportunities for 
purchasing valuable pictures were lost 
merely because there were no means to 
exhibit them at once. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tart EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, it had long been felt that the space 
in the National Gallery was inadequate, 
and arrangements had been made to 
obtain further space by the additional 
accommodation which would be afforded 
at Millbank. The restriction of pur- 
chases was rather due, he suspected, to 
want of money than of space. 


Vote agreed to. 


4. £736, to complete the sum for 
National Portrait Gallery. 


*Sir R. TEMPLE pointed out that 
there was a fall in salaries from £2,200 
to £1,700. No doubt there was some 
good reason for the decrease. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton) inquired 
when the National Portrait Gallery was 
likely to be finished ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT could not give 
any definite reply as to when the work 
would be finished. The decrease in the 
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salaries was due to the fact that the 
Director who had retired did not receive 
a salary, but a gratuity for services he 
rendered. 


Mr. BURNS (Battersea) expressed 
the hope that the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury would consult with the 
First Commissioner of Works in order to 
see whether the approaches to the 
National Portrait Gallery could not be 
improved by taking away entirely or 
setting back the ugly railings opposite 
St. Martin’s Church. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that the 
suggestion of the hon. Gentleman should 
receive cousideration. 


Vote agreed to. 


- 


5. £13,663, to complete the sum for 
Scientific Investigation, &c. 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether a 
larger amount might not properly be 
made to the Royal Geographical Society ? 
He saw the sum of £4,000 was allowed 
to the Royal Society. No one would 
say that was a vast amount, considering 
the work that was to be done. Having 
regard to the vast importance of proper 
geographical investigation and _ the 
admirable work which was done by the 
Royal Geographical Society, it was 
desirable for the Government to consider 
whether the time had not arrived when a 
larger grant should not be made to that 
Society. There was no doubt if a larger 
amount were granted it would be used in 
a manner calculated to produce the 
greatest possible benefit to this country. 

Mr. BURNS sincerely trusted the 
Secretary to the Treasury would dis- 
criminate between assistance given for 
real geographical and scientific purposes 
and assistance given to Mashonaland, 
ostensibly in the interests of science, but 
really in the interests of syndicates of 
company promoters. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE said, that there 
was no Society which did more useful 
work than the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Mr. TOMLINSON was sure the 
people of this country would not look 
coldly upon the efforts made in South 
Africa to open up new markets and 
promote the interests of this country. 

Mr. BURNS: I am very glad that 
my shot hit the target. 
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*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.) would 
oppose any grants to this Royal Geo- 
graphical Society unless and until it 
admitted women as Fellows. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the points | 
raised should receive consideration, but | 
no application had been received for an | 


increase in the grant. | 


Vote agreed to. 


6. £49,000, to complete the sum for 
Universities and Colleges, Great Britain. 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : The Committee will remem- 
ber that in the latter part of 1891 King’s | 
College and University College en- 
deavoured to obtain a Charter for a new 
London University, of which they would 
have been the dominating constituents. 
Happily, as I and many others think, 
the scheme for creating the Albert Uni- 
versity failed, and it is, therefore, not 
necessary for me to enter into that con- 
troversy on the present occasion. I 
refer to it because of the fact that during 
the discussion great surprise was ex- 
pressed at the discovery that King’s 
College was in receipt of a Parlia- 
mentary grant of £15,000 a year. The 
surprise was due to the fact that, whereas, 
by passing the University Tests Aboli- 
tion Act of 1871, the Legislature had 
abolished all religious tests and dis- 
abilities at the National Universities, Par- 
liament had accorded national support to 
an Institution in which those tests and 
disabilities exist and are rigorously en- | 
forced. The original Charter of King’s 
College declared that the College was | 
established as a College “In which in- 
struction in the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity, as tgught by the Church of 
England, should be forever combined, with 
other useful branches of education ;” and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, for the 
time being, was appointed Visitor. It was 
further declared that no person who was 
not a member of the Church of England 
should be competent to fill any office in 
the College, except the Professorships 
of Oriental Literature and Modern 
Languages. I am aware that that 
Charter is not now in foree; but 
in 1882 King’s College obtained an Act 
of re-incorporation, and that Act dis- 
tinctly re-affirmed its Church of, Eng- 
land character, and also maintained the 
religious test. I cannot speak from my 
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own knowledge, but I am told that these 
provisions of the Charter are rigorously 
carried out, so that all officials, from the 
highest to the lowest, must be members 
of the Church of England. I am also 
informed that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has a voice in all the College 
appointments. There are about 12 
Colleges in all which participate in the 
grant of £15,000 a year annually voted 
by Parliament, and it is the only 
denominational College in the list. How 
came it to find a place there? In 1889 
the laté Government included in the 
Estimates for the first time a Vote of 
£15,000 for University Colleges in 
Great Britain, and by a Treasury 
Minute, dated March 11 in that year, 


‘they appointed a Committee of four 


persons to advise them as to the best 
mode of distributing the grant. That 
Minute named certain Colleges as 
claimants, and among them was King’s 
College. The Committee proposed that 
grants of various sums, ranging from 
£500 to £1,800 should be paid 
to 12 Colleges, and King’s College 
was set down for £1,799, which 


‘it has since annually received. Last 
‘year the same Government appointed 


a second Committee, to report as to the 
results of the grants, and to consider 
whether they might be advantageously 
increased, dimimshed, or withheld. 
That Committee recommended, not only 
that the grants should be continued to 
each College until the expiration of five 
years from the date at which they com- 
menced, but that there should be a 
substantial addition to the total amount— 
that, in fact, it should be doubled. They 
also proposed a new scale of payment, and 
had it been adopted King’s College would 
have received, not £1,700 a year, but 
more than double that amount, or £3,500, 
For reasons with which I am unacquainted, 
the Government did not adopt the re- 
commendation of the Committee, and 80 


| the amount has continued to be as at the 


beginning ; the Vote now before the 
Committee being £15,000, of which 
King’s College will receive £1,700. 
Now, there is a passage in the Report of 
this second Committee which has an im- 
portant bearing on the question I desire 
to raise upon the Vote. The following 
appears as anaddendum to the Report :— 


“We have not dissented from the recom. 
mendation of the Committee that King’s Col- 
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lege, London, should be included in the grant 
to University Colleges, because we understand 
that questions of general policy have not been 
referred to this Committee. But we desire to 
record our view that King’s College, being by 
its constitution a strictly denominational insti- 
tution, so far as relates to its Governing Body 
and its teaching staff, stands in a position 
differing from that of the other Colleges dealt 
with in this Report ; and we reserve our own 
freedom of action on the subject, as Members of 
the House of Commons, in case the question of 
the right of King’s College to participate in the 
grant should hereafter be raised in Parliament.” 
That note has attached to it these signa- 
tures “ H. E. Roscoe; J. Bryce.” I am 
heartily glad that the Chancellor of the 
Duchy has put on record his opinion on 
this subject, and has reserved his freedom 
of action in the matter, and I now 
confidently look to him to use his in- 
fluence with the Government of which 
he is so efficient a Member to induce them 
to give effect to the view thus expressed. 
I am also glad that the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Manchester has done 
the same, because he has the advantage 
of even greater freedom than the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy. This is not a case 
in which vested interests stand in the 
way of a change; nor can any cry of 
confiscation, or spoliation, be reasonably 
raised. The Treasury Minute, July 1, 
1889, after stating that if the grant is 
continued it should be liable to be re- 
viewed every five years, proceeded to 
say that— 

“My Lords are anxious clearly to establish 
the principle that no College is to have a vested 
right to share, even for a limited number of 
years, in the sums voted by Parliament. On 
the contrary, each College should be considered 
as liable to be excluded at any time from fur- 
ther participation in the grant, if it should 
appear to the Treasury that, from any cause, 
it has ceased to be deserving of —- from 
the National Exchequer. But any change must 
be made in connection with the Estimate, and 
be brought under the notice of Parliament.” 
And, as I have already said, the second 
Treasury Minute also asked the Com- 
mittee to consider whether the grants 
should be inereased, diminished, or with- 
held. Parliament is, therefore, quite free 
to act in the matter; and this Govern- 
ment is also free, as not having been a 
party to the present arrangement. I, 
however, do not propose any harsh or 
precipitate action, and, therefore, do not 
wish the grant, to King’s College to be 
withheld this year. But as the term 
of five years, for which it was 
promised, is approaching its termination, 
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I wish to elicit from the Government an 
expression of opinion on the subject, and 
to obtain an assurance that it shall be 
dealt with, not by a Departmental Com- 
mittee, but on the responsibility of the 
Government and of this House. The 
Committee will have observed that I 
have said nothing in disparagement of 
King’s College as an educational institu- 
tion. But however efficient it may be, 
and however useful, it is disqualified for 
receiving Parliamentary support by the 
fact that it belongs, not to the nation or 
the public, but to a single religious body. 
The founders of King’s College were 
fully entitled to give it a denominational 
character if they thought fit; but they 
must submit to the disadvantages, as 
well as enjoy the advantages, of de- 
nominationalism. They have had the 
opportunity of abandoning religious tests, 
and of throwing their doors as wide open 
as those of the other Colleges which share 
this grant. They were recommended to 
do so by an authority of great weight— 
I refer to the Duke of Devonshire’s Com- 
mittee on Scientific Instruction, from 
whose Report I quote this passage— 
“With regard to King’s College, we -would 
further suggest that the College should apply 
for a new Charter, or for an Act of Parliament, 
with a view of cancelling the proprietary rights 
of its shareholders, and of abolishing all religious 
restrictions (so far as any such exist) on the 
selection of Professors of Science, and on the 
privileges extending to students of Science. We 
consider that any grant of public money which 
may be made to King’s College should be con- 
ditional on such a re-constitution of the College 
as should effect these objects.” 
The Commissioners who so expressed 
themselves were not Liberationists, 
and certainly were not opponents of 
King’s College ; for they included, besides 
the then Duke of Devonshire, the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne; Professor Miller, a 
Professor of King’s College; Professor 
Stokes, and Sir J. Lubbock. This 
weighty advice of the Commissioners 
was not taken; for, when King’s College 
obtained its new Act of Incorporation, 
these restrictions were not, as they then 
might have been, removed, and the 
authorities of King’s College deliberately 
resolved to remain a denominational 


institution. They had a right, if 
they thought fit, to disregard this 


plainly-expressed opinion of the Com- 
missioners ; but there were two other 
bodies who ought not to have ignored 
it—I mean the Committee which 
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recommended this grant to King’s 
College and the Government which 
adopted their recommendation. I think 
that these are facts which should be 
brought under the notice of this House 
before it renews the grant even for a 
single year. And I hope that, as the re- 
sult of the consideration which the sub- 
ject deserves, the present Government 
and the present Parliament will by their 
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that no person in King’s College who is 
not a member of the Church of England 
shall be competent to fill any office in 
the College except the Professorship of 
Oriental Literature and Oriental Lan- 
guage. That, of course, means that 
whereas at Oxford, Cambridge, and else- 
where no such demand is made for a 
Professor of Science, a Professor of 
Ancient Languages, or Political Economy, 





future action re-affirm the great principle 
that Universities and Colleges claiming 
public support should, in the language 
of the University Tests Abolition Act 
of 1871, be “freely accessible to the 
nation.” 

Mr. ACLAND: My hon. Friend has | 
called attention to a subject which has 
more than once engaged the attention of | 
the Government. As he says, the grant 
was not absolutely promised, but it was 
indicated that at the end of five years the 
present arrangement would cease. It is | 
perfectly true that the Charter which 
was laid on the Table of the House a. 
year or two ago, which gave King’s 
College, or proposed to give it, an estab- 
lished position in relation to the new 
London University, was largely affected 
by the condition of King’s College in 
relation to the demands made upon its 
Professors and officers in regard to their 
being members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and I have no doubt myself that, | 
among other causes of dissatisfaction 
which caused the withdrawal of the 
Charter, that was a very important one. 
But, of course, that is not the question 
immediately under our consideration. | 
We have to note that when it was pro- 
posed to increase the grant to these 
University Colleges, two Members of 
this House—the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Sir H. Roscoe) and the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce) did | 
place on record their view that King’s | 


and the like, King’s College stands alone 
in that particular, and in demanding that 
such Professors shall declare they are 
members of the Church of England 
before they can receive an appointment. 
I do not think it is necessary to enter 
into this matter in a controversial spirit 


|My hon. Friend has stated it in a per- 


fectly reasonable and fair way, and I 


‘ean only say that the Government 


will carefully consider the matter on 
the lines which he has _ indicated, 
both in view of any increase of the 
grant or possible modification of the 
conditions under which the grant may be 
received. I understand he does not 
complain of tke five years’ arrangement ; 
therefore, there is no actual ‘complaint of 
the Estimates now, but he wishes us to 
look into that matter, as we shall do very 
carefully, in the future. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
had given notice to move a reduction of 
the Vote, but he should not proceed 


with that Motion, confining himself to a 


few general observations, his remarks 
applying more particularly to the Welsh 
Colleges. First of all, he wished to say 
one or two brief words respecting King’s 
College. He thought the recommenda- 


tions or suggestions which had been 


quoted would have carried more weight 
if they had come from Members of 


different political Parties. His hon. 


Friend the Member for Manchester and 
the Chancellor of the Duchy were both 





College, being by its constitution a justly eminent Members, but they were 
strictly Denominational Institution as far | of one particular Party. He thought it 
as relates to its Governing Body and teach- | was rather unfortunate there should not 
ing staff, stands in a position differing have been recommendations from both 
from that of other Colleges dealt with in | sides; for more weight would have been 
this Report. If we take our great Uni- | attached to recommendations so origi- 
versities and the Welsh Colleges, and all nated. He thought there was also a 
the other University Colleges which get | broad distinction between King’s College 
grants from Parliament, there is no/| and these new Colleges. King’s College 
doubt the position is an exceptional one.| was an existing Institution with an 
In the King’s College (London) Act, | ancient constitution when these new 
1882, which gives the Charter, it is| Colleges were established, and it was 
stated—and no doubt it is the fact—|not unnatural that these latter should 


Mr. Carvell Willams 
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be based on what some regarded as a 
wider and more liberal foundation. Con- 
sidering that only the previous night 
the House declared in favour of de- 
nominational teaching in Ireland in con- 
nection with Training Colleges, it was a 
rather hard measure that the members of 
the Church of England, only afew hours 
afterwards, should be exposed to difficul- 
ties and embarrassments in their career. 
He did not understand that the restric- 
tions which referred to the teaching 
staff of King’s College had occasioned 
the slightest difficulty to those who were 
taught. Asregarded University Colleges, 
especially in connection with University 
Colleges in Wales, he felt anxious to make 
his position perfectly clear. He was by no 
means antagonistic to University Colleges. 
On the contrary, he had borne a humble 
but most energetic part in the foundation 
of the Yorkshire College at Leeds, and 
was a member of the Court of the 
Victoria University, which had to deal 
with these most promising, hopeful, and 
already most valuable undertakings. But 
what occurred to him was this: that 
they ought to have, as regarded these 
University Colleges, further particulars, 
80 that they might be able to see what 
work these Institutions were doing. The 
statement as to these Colleges was almost 
a blank ; whereas in regard to the Scotch 
Universities, the Royal University of 
Ireland, and the Queen’s Colleges, 
Ireland, the fullest information was 
given on all the different points. 
He hoped the Government would next 
year present a Report from which they 
might really gather what had been done. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I will promise 
that this matter shall be considered. 


*Sir F.S. POWELL hoped the word 
“considered ’ would be taken in a Par- 
liamentary sense, and that it would lead 
to action. He did not desire a meddling 
interference with these Colleges—he 
should deprecate any such interference— 
but he thought there should be such a 
statement as would secure public con- 
fidence in these Institutions. Then, with 
regard to the Welsh Colleges, perhaps 
he might be permitted to make some 
brief remarks respecting Bangor. Some 
weeks ago he should have been in- 
clined to state the case of Miss Hughes, 
who was the head of the women’s por- 
tion of Bangor College, but the progress 
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of matters had been such that her posi- 
tion had been fully established. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Baronet that this, being a 
matter of internal discipline, cannot be 
brought forward in Committee of 
Supply. 

Sir F. S. POWELL bowed to the 
Chairman’s ruling, but submitted that 
the conduct of the teachers of this 
College, which was maintained out of the 
Vote, with reference to a person holding 
a high position, was a matter that they 
might discuss in Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think not. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL said, of course, 
he would obey the ruling of the Chair ; 
but perhaps he might be allowed to say 
that Miss Hughes’s character was en- 
tirely restored. Though he was not 
allowed to say anything on this subject, 
he felt that those who guided this Col- 
lege, those who were responsible to Par- 
liament for the administration of the funds 
provided by this Vote, should have regard, 
and very careful regard, to the delicate 
character of their duties ; for when they 
were bringing together as an experiment 
young men and young women, and the 
mothers of England were asked to 
send their daughters to a College 
sustained by a Parliamentary Vote, 
they were entitled to be thoroughly 
satisfied that the most anxious care 
would be taken as regarded, not only 
the teaching and discipline, but the 
formation of the character of these 
young persons. There was, as they all 
knew, a considerable number of young 
women in Cambridge, but they were 
gathered together at Girton College and 
Newnham College, and some slight 
difficulties had at first arisen there, but, 
at the same time, he was only speaking 
of the fact that there were—— 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I must call the 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that they are not in this Vote. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): As the hon. 
Member has made that statement, I feel 
bound to say that if he has been 
informed that there were difficulties at 
Girton or Newnham he has _ been 
misinformed. I have been from _ its 
first foundation one of the Governing 
Body of Girton College, and I can 


a 
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assure him that no difficulties have 
arisen. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL would not carry 
the point any further. Another ques- 
tion he wished to ask was, how many 
students there were in these Welsh 
Colleges ? There seemed to him a great 
contrast in the numbers between the 
Welsh Colleges and the Victoria Col- 
leges. In the Yorkshire College the 
number was 1,110; at Bangor, 120; 
Aberystwith, in 1891, 132; and what 
number there was at Cardiff he did not 
know, but it seemed to him that if real 
good work was to be carried out there 
must be a considerable enlargement in 
the number of students, and he hoped the 
increase would soon take place. He had not 
spoken in a hostile spirit with reference 
to these Colleges, for he hoped and 
earnestly desired their prosperity. 
Another important point connected 
with the College was, how many students 
took advantage of the complete curricu- 
lum, and how many attended, as it were, 
only incidentally and, so to say, as 
amateurs ? Another question was whether 
there were any means for recording any 
comparison between the students of Welsh 
nativity and residence, and students of 
other nativity and other residence? It 
had been reported of some of the Colleges 
that they were greatly frequented by 
English persons. He did not regret that 
circumstance, but he thought the Com- 
mittee. should have cognisance of it, as 
it might have some effect on the delibera- 
tions of Parliament in regard to the Vote. 
Of those educated at these Colleges, he 
wished to know how many were men, 
and how many were women? He re- 
joiced to see the attention paid to the 


education of women at two of these 
Colleges. Then he thought they should 
have some information of the character 


of the entrance examination, and the 
instruction given throughout. The 
success of any establishment and institu- 
tion must depend on the attainments at 
the entrance. If the attainment was 
inferior, the teaching throughout would 
follow that inferiority. He hoped to 
hear in answer to his remark that there 
was an effective examination and entrance 
in order to made certain that the students 
were qualified to take advantage of the 
instruction given in these Colleges. He 


should then wish to know how many 
students in these Colleges had taken 


Mr. Bryce 
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degrees in the University of London? 
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In Manchester there was a great 
desire to have the examinations by 
teachers at the College where the in- 
struction was given to the students, and 
this was one reason for the application 
for the Charter. He hoped someone 
in charge of the Vote would be able to 
inform them what were the number of 
degrees won by the students at the 
London University. The only other 
point he desired to mention was the fees 
paid by the students. He himself was 
entirely ignorant of the scale of fees paid, 
but they had an important bearing on 
the financial position of any University, 
and no University could prosper without 
being in possession of considerable funds. 
Thanking the Committee for the patience 
with which they had heard him, he only 
wished further to say that he had not 
made these remarks in a hostile spirit, 
because he hoped that a career of pro- 
sperity was before the University 
Colleges. 

Mr. ACLAND: I think I had better 
answer the points raised by the hon, 
Baronet at once. Certainly, in relation to 
the Colleges, my hon. Friend has a very 
reasonable and real right to speak, as few 
men have taken more intense interest in 
them than he has himself. I will not 
touch the general question further than 
to say that questions of internal discipline 
are not matters with which we, as a Go- 
vernment, ought to interfere; we think 
that so long as a College goes on reason 
ably and satisfactorily in general educa- 
tion the Education Department is not 
ealled on to look into questions of in- 
ternal discipline. You must trust the 
College authorities to do their duty, and 
until you have grave reason to suppose 
that they are not doing so you would not 
be justified in considering the withdrawal 
of the grant. This is the first time the 
Vice President has been asked to extend 
the Vote, and I can only say I echo 
what my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury has said, that 
we have enough material—and the 
authorities of the College will assist us 
in this matter—to lay before the House 
in another year some adequate Report on 
many of the points raised, as to the men 
and women students, as to the numbers, 
the degrees, and generally such an ac- 
count of each College as Parliament 18 
thoroughly entitled to see. As to the 
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English and Welsh Colleges, I think I 
ought to say the number of day students 
in the first instance are between 600 and 
700; and if we take the Yorkshire Col- 
leges, the day classes are something over 
300. The work at the Welsh Colleges 


and the increase of students has been of | how and as best they could. 


a most remarkable character. I am not 
able to give the number of London 
degrees, and for details of that sort we 
must wait for the Report I have pro- 
mised. I can say the Welsh Colleges 
are doing as rapidly increasing and good 
work as the English Colleges, and when 


they get, as we hope they may now get, 


some arrangement of their own in connec- 
tion with the University, I have the 
fullest possible confidence that every one 
of these three Colleges will develop and 
increase even more rapidly than before. 
Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
that as allusion had been made to King’s 
College, and some criticism had been 
directed to the denominational character 
of the College, and as no one connected 
with the College had replied to them, he 
thought he ought to say a few words. 
He would not go into the question of 
denominational education, though he 
thought what was said last night in 
regard to the Training Colleges in Ire- 
land was perfectly relevant. The 
Queen’s Colleges were denominational. 
According to the district in which they 
were placed, there the religious denomi- 
nation of that locality was prevalent. 
For instance, Belfast was distinctly Pres- 
byterian ; Cork was almost entirely 
Roman Catholic, and a denominational 
character, as was natural, was given to 
those Colleges. As to King’s College, 


not only did students come from ‘all parts | 


of the world, but he did not know any 
College or school where the religious 
character of the College was more 
diverse. Persons of all religions were 
educated in common at King’s College, 
and he need scarcely add that in these 
days a Conscience Clause not only ex- 
isted, but was rigidly acted upon, so that 
all the benefits of a high education were 
given without the disadvantage of any 
encroachment on the religious opinions of 
any student. He preferred to leave that 
question, and to say they were prepared 
to report fully and regularly on the 
character of their work. So far as the 
education given was concerned, the 
higher class work was well performed, 
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aad in one instance it would be impos- 
| sible to improve on the work done at 
| King’s College—he meant the instruction 
given in Civil Service work; it had been 
extremely useful to the large class of 
students who had to get their knowledge 
He regretted 
|to be compelled to admit that by no 
| means as many of their students went to 
| their own University of London as they 
|should wish. It had been his personal 
| desire to stimulate that in every possible 
way, and to ally the College as much as 
| Possible with the University. The 
whole question, they must remember, of 
education in London had been in solu- 
| tion ; they were'looking anxiously for the 
Report of the Royal Commission, which 
ihe presumed they would get about 
| December, and he hoped one of the 
| elements of that Report would be a closer 
association with the University, which 
was the only means of doing a good 
teaching work in London. The Parlia- 
mentary grants had been extremely use- 
ful, and he did not know how they could 
'have carried on the work at King’s 
| College without them. Their teaching 
staff, also, had made great sacrifices in 
| order to continue the work, and he hoped 
'the time might come when, instead of 
£15,000, a larger grant might be made 
for higher education. Everything 
| pointed to the greater cost of modern 
scientific education. They must have 
/equipment, appliances, modern labora- 
tories, and the like, both for teaching 
| and examination purposes, which rendered 
the cost infinitely greater than in the old 
| days, when the education was of a clas- 
sical character, extremely useful in its 
way. And he would point out as a 
'suggestion for more help what might, 





perhaps, surprise the Committee. The 


encouragement given by other nations to 
higher education was remarkable. In 
the case of Germany the fees paid by 
the students at all the Universities in the 
country did not amount to the sum paid 
by the students attending King’s College 
/in London, and that meant a great State 
| subsidy, and it was a sacrifice that was 
economical and most amply repaid. 
Take the case of what had been done at 
Strasbourg, since the war. That Uni- 
versity had risen until it consisted of 
| some eight departments, each of which 
| was better than anything they had here ; 
and when they found competing nations 
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doing that class of work, and showing 
the effect of that work in their every- 
day industry, it ought to be followed. 
He had only one word to say in con- 
clusion, and that was in regard to 
secondary instruction. This work would 
not be complete until, by a process of 
selection, the poorest clever boys and 
girls were enabled to rise, first, to these 
Colleges, and, ultimately, to the attain- 
ment of the University degree. He 
hoped the day was not far distant when 
they would be able to put the whole 
course of instruction on a higher and a 
better footing. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.) said, before this Vote was taken he 
wished to make a few observations with 
reference to Bangor College. He fully 
recognised the way in which the hon. 
Baronet had referred to this College, and 
he only wished the same spirit which 
animated the hon. Baronet had also 
animated the hon. Baronet’s friends in 
the country and in another place. He was 
sure that if it had, a great deal of diffi- 
culty and a considerable amount of ill- 
feeling would have been spared. He 
was aware the Chairman had ruled any 
reference to this matter out of Order. 
The College itself had nothing to gain 
by burking any discussion; they were 
fully prepared to refer to the whole of 
the circumstances, and he was positive 
the College would not lose by the dis- 
cussion. Perhaps he might be permitted 
to make one observation about the cha- 
racter of Miss Hughes now being per- 
fectly established. He was not aware 
that any attack was made upon her 
character by the College authorities ; his 
recollection was that it was the other 
way about; that Miss Hughes made an 
attack on the College authorities. He 
quite agreed with what had been said 
about the desirability of having an 
annual Report of what occurred in the 
Colleges, and he was glad that the Vice 
President of the Council would do his 
best to carry it out. 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT: After the in- 
teresting discussion we have listened to, 
may I appeal to the Committee to allow 
us now to take this Vote ? 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon-. 


shire, Eifion) only wished to make a few 
observations. The hon. Baronet regretted 
that both political Parties had not joined 
in the recommendation with regard to 


Sir A. Rollit 
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King’s College. He (Mr. Bryn Roberts) 
joined in that regret, but if they had to 
wait until the Conservative Party joined 
the Liberal Party ina representation for the 
removal of religious disabilities he feared 
they would have to wait fora very long time, 
and that none of those which had been 
removed would have been removed if 
they had to wait until the Conservative 
Party joined with the Liberals in 
attempting .to remove them. With re- 
gard to Bangor College, he was not going 
to discuss the difficulties that had arisen 
there, but he must notice one observation 
that was likely to lead to a misappre- 
hension. The hon. Baronet referred to 
difficulties of a delicate nature which 
might probably arise in mixed Colleges 
where young men and young women were 
educated together, and that rather led to 
the supposition that the dispute that 
recently arose in Bangor had reference to 
that mixed education. He wished to point 
out that it had no reference whatever to 
anything of the kind. Male and female 
students had been educated there ever 
since the establishment of the College, 
12 years ago, but no difficulties of any 
kind had ever arisen in consequence of 
the mixed character of the College. In 
this matter the real difficulty that had 
arisen 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon Mem- 
ber is not in Order in discussing that. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS said, he only 
wished to say that the difficulty arose 
amongst the female students with the 
Principal. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, §S.) said, his hon. Friend 
opposite had made the best defence that 
could be made for King’s College, but, 
after all, it seemed to him to be unsatis- 
factory. The hon. Member had spoken 
of the Conscience Clause, but why on 
earth should not the Conscience Clause 
be applied to the Professorships? It 
seemed to him that a system under which 
they excluded a Christian from a Pro- 
fessorship because he did not take 
precisely the same views they took, and 
at the same time admitted a Buddhist or 
Mohammedan to a Professorship, was in 
itself ridiculous. King’s College was a 
Theological College, and they were sub- 
scribing national funds to support it ; it 





had a very strong theological side, and it | 


was difficult to say the contribution it 
received from the Crown was not in some 
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sense in aid of that theological side. He 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. Carvell Williams) was 
right in calling attention to this matter, 
and he hoped it woul receive the con- 
sideration of the Government. 

Sir F.S. POWELL only wished to 
say that from the latest Report 440 
students attended the evening classes, 
and there were 670 regular day students. 


Vote agreed to. 


7. £12 (including a Supplementary 
sum of £100), to complete the sum for 
London University. 
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11. £15,352, Savings Banks 
Friendly Societies Deficiency. 

12. £706, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
Allowances, Great Britain. 


Crass VII. 


13. £15,177, to complete the sum for 
Temporary Commissions. 


Si T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) 
said, that on this Vote he wished to 
draw attention to the way in which the 
Irish Congested Districts Board dis- 
charged its duties. During the past 12 
months he had laid a number of schemes 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON asked whether | for the construction of piers, and so 
the right hon. Gentleman had considered | forth, before the Board, but so far 
the question, raised early in the Session, | nothing had come of it, although during 


with regard to the reduction of the fees, | the past 12 months they had had ample 


soas to make the University examina- | 
tions still more useful to the people ? 


Sm A. ROLLIT said, that further 
accommodation in the University of | 
London was urgently needed. The | 
examinations could not continue to be 
properly carried out without it. These | 
examinations were highly scientific, and 
required special accommodation. The | 
Thames Embankment had been suggested 
as the place upon which the accommoda- 
tion could be given, but he was repre- 
senting the views of those connected | 
with the University when he said that | 
that would not be a satisfactory site. | 
With regard to the fees of the Univer- 
sity, he would point out that they went to 
the State. 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS ‘said, 
that the fees for local examinations were 
higher than those charged at the Uni- 
versity itself. The fee was one guinea 
at the University, but two guineas at 
some of the local centres, which was 
clearly a grievance. 


Str J. T. HIBBERT said, he would 
inquire into the matter. 


Vote agreed to. 
8. £2,650, to complete the sum for 
National Gallery, &., Scotland. 
Crass VI. 


9. £249,625, to complete the sum for 
Superannuations and Retired Allow- 
ances. 


10. £4,100, to complete the sum for 
Merchant Seamen's Fund Pensions. 





opportunity for considering the schemes. 
He had had a correspondence with the 
Board respecting a pierat the Magharees, 
County Kerry. He would not read the 
whole of it, but he would go through a 


| portion to show how the work of the 


Congested Districts Board was conducted. 
In August last year he forwarded to the 
Board a Memorial praying for the con- 


| struction of a pier at the Magharees. On 


the 16th August, 1892, he received this 
reply— 

“TI beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated the 15th instant, in support of a 
Memorial from the fishermen of the Magharees, 
County Kerry, praying for the construction of a 
fishery pier, and to state that it shall be brought 
before the Congested Districts Board.” 

He wrote again, and received this letter 
of 19th September— 

“Tam directed by the Congested Districts 
Board to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication of the 15th instant, and to inform 
you that no decision with respect to the con- 
struction of a pier at Magharees has yet been 
arrived at.” 

He wrote again, and received the follow- 
ing reply on the 30th September— 

“In reply to your letter of the 28th instant, I 
beg to state that Iam not in a position to say 
when a decision as to the proposed pier at 
Magharees will be made by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board for Ireland. I shall place your 
letter before the Board at its next meeting.” 


He wrote again, and received the follow- 
ing, dated 14th December :— 

“T am directed to intorm you that works men- 
tioned by you were discussed minutely by the 
members of the Board at their recent meetings, 
but no final decision has yet been arrived at.” 
He wrote again in February, 1893, and 
this was the answer, dated February 7— 
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“Tam directed by the Congested Districts 
Board for lreland to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 4th instant, and to state that 
+ + . « they regret that they are not yet 
abie to inform you definitely which of the pro- 
posed works in County Kerry will be con- 
structed.” 

He wrote again, and on March 22 re- 
ceived the following :— 

“T am directed by the Congested Districts 
Board to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication of the 16th instant, and to inform you 
that they are not yet in a position to state defi- 
nitely their decision as to the proposed pier at 
the Magharees, County Kerry.” 

He wrote again, and on March 30 re- 
ceived this aunswer— 

“ With reference to your letter of the 23rd 
instant as to the proposed pier at Magharees, I 
regret that I am not authorised to make a more 
definite statement than that contained in pre- 
vious correspondence.” 

He wrote again in April, and on April 20 
received this answer— 

“T am directed by the Congested Districts 
Board for Ireland to inform you that they are 
not yet able to state what they will do in refer- 
ence to the proposed marine works at the 
Magharees.” 

He wrote in June, and on the 22nd of 
that month received the following :— 

“TI am directed by the Congested Districts 
Board for Ireland to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 13th instant, and to state that 
they are not yet able to state definitely what 
action will be taken by them about the proposed 
pier at Scraggane.” 

He wrote again, and, on August 3rd, 
received this— 

“Tam directed by the Congested Districts 
Board for Ireland to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 2nd instant, and to state 
that no decision has yet been arrived at as to 
the building of a pier at Scraggane Bay.” 

He wrote again, and on the 24th August 
received the following :— 

“Tam directed by the Congested Districts 
Board for Ireland to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 22nd instant, and to state 
that they have not yet finally decided upon 
building a pier at Scraggane Bay, County 
Kerry.” 

He had another letter dated 13th 
September, 1893, as follows :— 

“Tam directed by the Congested Districts 
Board for Ireland to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 11th instant, and to state 
.... the Board’s Marine Engineer is at 
present engaged in making some surveys along 
the West Coast of Kerry, and the Board now 
await his Report.” 


This might be very fine fooling, but it 
certainly was not business. He could 
assure the Government that unless they 


Sir T. Esmonde 
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gave satisfactory consideration to the 
various schemes brought before them it 
would be necessary to trouble the 
House at considerable length on these 
subjects. It was ludicrous to say that a 
body of this kind should not be able to 
decide. within 12 months whether they 
would spend £200 or £300 or not ona 
certain object. The question was really 
one whether the Irish Government would 
insist upon the Board paying more at- 
tention to the representations of Irish 
Members. He had submitted a number 
of schemes to the Board on behalf of his 
constituents in West Kerry. In addi- 
tion to the pier he had first spoken of, a 
landing place was needed in the Great 
Blasket Islands, and there were a num- 
ber of rocks in the mouths of creeks 
which ought to.be removed, as they 
very easily could be, because they 
blocked up harbours. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: This is a 
matter which I think ought to have been 
brought forward on the consideration of 
the Chief Secretary's salary, as he is the 
Chairman of the Congested Districts 
Board. In my right hon. Friend’s 


absence, I am not able to deal speci- 


fically with the subject. I can only say 

I have much sympathy with my hon. 
Friend in the difficulties he has ex- 
perienced in obtaining the consent of the 
Congested Districts Board to his pro- 
posals. I know, from my own ex- 
perience of the work of that Board, that 
they have a great amount of work to do, 
but at the same time I think it is de- 
sirable that the Board should, whenever 
they can, assist in the formation of piers 
and the improvements of harbours, 
where such improvements are needed. 
I will bring the matter before my right 
hon. Friend, and ask him to give atten- 
tion to the complaints the hon. Baronet 
has made. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, this Vote was one which 
had always aroused discussion, because 
it furnished the only opportunity of call- 
ing in question the practice of appoint- 
ing Commissions to get out of difficulties. 
A great number of the Commissions 
which were appointed certainly did no 
good whatever to the country. They 
produced great masses of evidence which 
were never read. Statements of the 
highest importance by the most com- 
petent persons, which, if published in the 
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newspapers, would attract much atten- 
tion, secured no attention whatever if 
they were buried in the Report of a Com- 
mission. Two kinds of Commissions 
were provided for in the Vote—Execu- 
tive Commissions and Inquiry Commis- 
sions. The Colonisation Board was one 
of the Executive Commissions. He did 
not know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. 
Trevelyan) thought that any expendi- 
ture on behalf of that Board ought to be 
continued, inasmuch as the Commission 
had been a total failure. With regard to 
the Highlands and Islands Commission, 
as far as he could make out, it was going 
over again ground which had been 
covered by previous inquiries. It 
seemed to him to be a waste of public 
money to repeat an inquiry which took 
place only a few years ago. A great 
number of Commissions were now being 
romised almost from week to week. 
Cries of “No!”] Hon. Gentlemen 
dissented, but he had heard of three or 
four within the last few weeks. He sup- 
posed that the item in the Vote respect- 
ing Commissions not specifically provided 
for included the Agricultural Commission. 
Two-thirds of his constituents were 
agriculturists, and he knew their 
opinion was, as his opinion was, that the 
Agricultural Commission was a mere 
fraud, and was not likely to lead to any 
»good result. It was a mere pretence of 
doing something. He should not him- 
self divide the Committee upon it, but if 
any gentleman opposite did he should 
certainly vote with him, because he 
thought the time had come when Mem- 
bers should raise their protest against the 
continued reference of inquiries to Com- 
missions, the usual result of whose pro- 
ceedings was merely to produce a great 
mass of evidence which nobody read. 
Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) entirely agreed with the right hon. 
entleman who had just sat down as to 
he entire uselessness of Royal Commis- 
ions, and should like to add that when 
he House chose to have a Royal Com- 
mission the least it could do was to pay 
for it. Amongst the Commissions dealt 
with in the Vote was one appointed in 
consequence of the views expressed by 
the House for the purpose of making a 
very expensive inquiry into the consump- 
tion of opium in India. He understood 
the arrangement the Government had 
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made was that half the costs of that 
Commission should be paid by the tax- 
payers of this country and the other half 
should be imposed upon the impoverished 
taxpayers of India, who did not want a 
Commission of the kind, and would gain 
nothing whatever by its inquiry. He 
intended to raise this question upon the 
Indian Budget. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton) remarked 
that the Vaccination Commission, which 
was appointed four and a-half years ago, 
had at present only presented a short 
interim Report. He hoped the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
urge the Commission to prepare their full 
Report at the earliest moment. The evi- 
dence taken had now become so volu- 
minous that he should think that hardly 
anybody would take the trouble to read 
it. As to the Colonisation Board, he did 
not entirely agree with what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir C. W. Dilke). It was perfectly 
true that the settlement made in 1889 
had not been at all a success, but, at the 
same time, the 30 families who were 
settled at a place called Killarney in 
Manitoba in 1888 had done comparatively 
well according to the last Report. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
H. Fowrer, Wolverhampton, E.): 
I cannot speak as to the Scotch Commis- 
sion, but I should like to answer the 
question put to me about the Vaccination 
Commission. The other night, when the 
Vote was taken on the Local Govern- 
ment Board, I expressed the opinion that 
it was of the greatest importance that the 
Vaccination Commission should report 
as soon as possible, and I quite agree 
with what the hon. Gentleman opposite 
has said on the subject. The position, 
however, is that the Commission has felt 
it its duty this year to inquire into cer- 
tain outbreaks of small-pox which had 
taken place recently. I think the inquiry 
will come to an end very shortly, and I 
hope to have the Report on the general 
question this year. Certainly any in- 
fluence I possess shall be used with the 
object of getting the Report as soon as 
possible. I must express my dissent 
from the conclusion at which my right 
hon. Friend (Sir C. W. Dilke) has 
arrived on the subject of Royal Com- 
missions generally. There are Commis- 
sions and Commissions, and no one knows 
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better than he does that some of the| and they were prepared to pay a fair 


most valuable legislation this House has | 


ever passed has been recommended by 
Royal Commissions. My right hon. 
Friend must also remember the pressure 
that is put upon the Government week 
after week to appoint Commissions, and 
that the Commissions actually appointed 
bear a very small proportion to those we 
are asked to appoint. As to the amount 
of the evidence which appears in the 
Reports of Royal Commissions, it must 
be borne in mind that the evidence really 
forms the basis of the conclusion at 
which a Commission arrives, and it is, of 
course, necessary to give with the Report 
the evidence on which itis based. I may 
say that the Commission on the Aged 
Poor is bringing its labours to a very 
rapid conclusion, and I hope that the 
Report will be laid on the Table before 


the next Session—not the Autumn 
Session, but the next Session—com- 
meuces. 


*Sir R. TEMPLE agreed with his 
right hon. Friend (Sir J. Gorst) that it 
was too bad to put even a fraction of 
the cost of the Opium Commission on 
the Revenues of India. The Commis- 
sion was never asked for by the Go- 
vernment of India, or by the people of 
India, and be believed that if the truth 
were known it was very much objected 
to by the people of India. Under these 
circumstances, he thought that to charge 
the cost of the Commission on the Indian 
taxpayers was unworthy of the generosity 
of this Imperial Parliament. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON concurred in 
the opinion expressed by his right hon. 
Friend (Sir C. W. Dilke) that a great 
many Royal Commissions were shams 
and frauds on the nation. In a great 
mauy cases they were appointed for 
the purpose of putting matters off, 
and sometimes for electioneering pur- 
poses, as was the case with the 
Labour Commission two years ago. As 
he understood, the main object of the 
Colonisation Board was to drive away 
from Scotland the crofter population in 
order to make room for deer, so that 
Londoners might amuse themselves in 
the autumn. He hoped to hear from the 
Secretary for Scotland that something 
would be done in the direction of emi- 
grating the deer instead of driving the 
people from their country. The crofters 
were anxious to have the land and till it, 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 





rent for it; and the land should surely be 
used for the people, instead of for deer. 
Then, he agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean that the Deer Forests Commission 
was of no use whatever. Everyone knew 
what was wanted, but it was necessary 
to put off the question foratime. But 
the worst of it was that it was put off not 
only to the detriment of the crofters, but 
at a waste of public money. He had to 
complain that one of the Commissioners, 
apparently in the interests of the land- 
lords of Scotland, was a paid Commis- 
sioner; that he got five guineas a day 
and one guinea allowance ; and that he was 
allowed a vote. They were informed 
that the Commission themselves had 
allowed this payment; but without the 
vote of this particular Commissioner, and 
the casting vote of the Chairman, the 
resolution would not have been carried. 
He submitted that if a paid Commissioner 
was to be put on this Commission there 
should have been one on each side, and 
that the crofters should have had a paid 
representative on the Commission just as 
this land agent was. Nothing had been 
done during the present Session to assist 
the crofters, who had waited patiently 
for the advent of a Liberal and Radical 
Government ; and they did not know 
when the Commission was going to 
report. He hoped they would have an 
assurance that the Government were 
going to do something for the crofters. 
He had personal experience that they 
were a most deserving, hard-working 
people. They had been during the Session 
trying to do justice to the Irish people. 
[Laughter.} Hon. Members might 
laugh ; but he came there with a sincere 
desire to do justice in that matter. He 
hoped the claims of the crofters would 
not be forgotten. They had waited very 
patiently. He had laid the facts before 
the Committee; and he felt sure the 
Secretary for Scotland, if the Government 
would allow him, would do something. 
The patience of the crofters deserved 
some recognition at the hands of the 
Government, and he repeated that he hoped 
to have an assurance on the point. 

Tut SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Mr. Mellor, the hon. Gentle- 
man and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean have 
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asked me why this Commission is kept 
up, and the right hon. Baronet has 
described the Colonisation Commission 
as a deplorable failure. Well, Sir, the 
Report of the Colonisation Board will be 
before the House very soon, and Members 
will then be able to judge whether the re- 
marks of the right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean are well founded. All I can 
say is that when that Report is before hon. 
Members, I think it will be many a long 
year before a Government will undertake 
a scheme of State Colonisation. Both 
colonies sent out have proved failures. 
The colony of Saltcoats has been reduced 
from 49 families to 18 already ; and in 
the case of the colony of Killarney, where 
the people were said to be fairly flourish- 
ing, none of the instalments which became 
due last autumn have been paid. But 
that is not all. The very moderate 
municipal taxes have not been paid by 35 of 
the crofters of Killarney, who were said to 
be so flourishing. Their houses and farms 
have been put up for sale, and have 
actually been bought in by the Munici- 
pality, and the tenants were now, he 
imagined, very much in the position of 
caretakers. ‘That would give some idea 
of what the state of matters is. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: What is the 
cost ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: The matter 
comes very much to this—and it will 
give the Committee some idea of what 
State emigration is when conducted by 
well-meaning men with ample funds. I 
believe that the people who were sent 
out were not natural emigrants ; and not 
only so, but that even when they had 
energy and self-reliance, they were so 
cockered up under this system that they 
lost it, and did not consider it an obli- 
gation even to pay their taxes. There 
were no emigrants from the Highlands 
for whom Parliament voted this money to 
emigrate. Last year invitations were 
sent to all the congested districts from 
which this class of emigrant had been 
drawn. Those invitations were drawn 
up in the Gaelic language, yet there was 
not one single family which presented 
itself from any of those districts from 
which Parliament intended the emigrants 
to be drawn. That is the state of affairs, 
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and I think Parliament will consider 
that the Government are quite right in 
suspending their action in the matter 
and suspending that action certainly, so 
far as I am concerned, indefinitely. As 
to the cost, £20,000 in round figures 
have been spent on these two colonies, of 
which £18,000 was from Vote and £2,000 
from private subscriptions. The hon, 
Member and the right hon. Gentleman 
speaks of the Highlands and Islands 


Commission. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE: What is the 
salary of the gentleman in charge on this 
side 7 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : The salaries 
are :—£150 for a gentleman on this side 
of the water, and £200 for a gentleman 
on the other side. The gentleman on 
this side, Mr. Colmer, is attached to the 
Canadian Agency here, and he conducts 
the whole correspondence and has the 
whole matter in hand. He, in fact, is 
the best representative we have of a 
strong Executive Board upon the busi- 
ness. In my own opinion, the salaries 
are all the more necessary 02 account of 
the state of things I have mentioned. 
We need agents and servants for two 
purposes—one to protect aud look after 
these unfortunate people, and the other 
for the purpose of protecting the inte- 
rests of the Government. I may say 
that there is still some £7,000 of the 
money which has been voted unspent, 
and that will more than cover the neces- 
sary salaries and expenses of winding up 
the scheme. The Government have sunk 
£18,000 in land, all of which is bound 
to be repaid, and we can get nothing, 
or little, back when the farms have been 
sold for the purpose of paying the taxes 
of the Municipality. Not only is it an 
unfortunate thing that this scheme of 
colonisation was set on foot, but that, 
having been set on foot, it should not 
have been conducted by the Executive 
Government. To divide the responsis 
bility of it with a Board was a mis- 
fortune. With reference to the High- 
lands and Islands Commission, the very 
antipodes of the other, my right hon. 
Friend did not speak with his usual 
acumen when he said that the Commission 
was doing over again the work of former 
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Commissions. Lord Napier’s Commission, 
which worked with very great energy 
and thoroughness, made recommendations 
as to what legislation should be carried 
out for the benefit of the Highlands. But 
they did not examine and survey the 
land, whereas this Commission has spent 
the whole of its time in a very careful 
and minute examination of land suited 
for the purpose of the enlargement of 
crofter holdings. This is entirely dif- 
ferent work; it is work that must be 
done after legislation, even if it were not 
done before legislation, were passed. At 
this moment the difficulties of the Com- 
mission arise from the resignation of one 
member, Mr. M‘Leod, whose resignation 
we all regret, Mr. M‘Leod has thought 
it right—he has given no reasons—and I 
think he is right in that—for his resigna- 
tion. He has simply stated that it arises 
from differences in the Commission, and 
I have no authority to say, on behalf of 
Mr. M‘Leod, or even to conjecture, what 
those differences are. But it is well- 
known there has been a difficulty—and I 
separate tis altogether from Mr. M‘Leod 
—about the payment of one of the mem- 
bers of the Commission. But this pay- 
ment is in accordance with a very general 
practice of the Treasury, which frequently 
pays not five guineas, but 10, which is 
the usual sum paid to professional men 
conducting such an investigation. That 
practice has been followed in this case in 
the person of a very eminent surveyor 
and valuator, and I am bound to say I did 
not expect it would raise in any quarter 
any serious objection. This gentleman 
has been employed not because he is a 
landlord’s man—I do not know what is 
meant by that—but because he is an 
eminent surveyor and valuator. I will not 
enter into the pros and cons of what that 
gentleman’s political views and leanings 
are; but he is paid for his professional 
work, and he has done that work very well. 
I hope and believe that the Commission 
will carry on its work to the end, unless, 
indeed, it should resolve to give a Report 
soon, and give the Government the 
benefit of its experience and labours. 
When that Report does come to hand, I 
will lose no opportunity of urging on the 
Government any proposals which may be 
made for the enlargement of the holdings 
of the Highland people, and the extension 
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of the advantages of the Crofters Act to 
leaseholders. 


*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, it woud 
be interesting to know how it was that 
the Government did not also appoint a 
surveyor in the interests of the crofters ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, the 
gentleman who was referred to was a 
surveyor, and he did not represent the 
interests of the landlords specially. The 
hon. Gentleman thought the crofters 
should be more strongly represented on 
the Commission; but the fact was that 
he had been charged with giving them 
too strong a representation on that 


Body. 
*Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, he 


wished to refer for a moment to the 
matter which had been brought for- 
ward by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Kerry (Sir T. Esmonde), 
He was anxious to support the 
contention of the hon. Baronet with 
regard to the necessity for piers in Kerry 
and along the West Coast of Ireland 
generally, He had no doubt that for 
the purposes of the fisheries such piers 
would be of the greatest advantage to 
that part of the country. The Congested 
Districts Board had very great demands 
upon them, and very large sums placed 
at their disposal; but the sums were 
small enough for the purposes to which 
they were to be applied, and he was not 
surprised that this Board was unable to 
meet all the demands. He hoped the 
Government would do what they could 
towards the construction of these piers and 
the development of the coast industries. 
There was one other question. He 
wished to know when they might expect 
the Report of the Labour Commission ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: At the end of 
this year. 


Mr. BUTCHER said, that was all he 
wished to ask. 


*Mr. PAUL said, referring to the cost 
of the Labour Commission, some of the 
items appeared to him to be exorbitant. 
Upwards of £4,000 had been paid for 
salaries and £3,000 for travelling ex- 
penses. He thought that the Committee 
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ought to know when this Commission, 
which seemed to have withdrawn itself 
very modestly from the public eye, last 
held a meeting, and when it proposed 
to hold another meeting, or whether it 
was simply engaged in the preparation of 
its Report ? 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland one question about the funds of 
the Highlands and Islands Commission. 
He knew that a difficulty had arisen 
within the Commission, but he did not 
desire to press the right hon. Gentleman 
upon that point. He had his own opinion 
on the matter. But he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would tell them that the 
Commission would proceed with its work. 
As to what the Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Morton) had said regarding the land 
valuer, he (Mr. Whitelaw) thought that 
the Secretary for Scotland had been quite 
right in appointing a gentleman of skill 
independently of whether he held one class 
of opinions or another. He had no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
considerable care to appoint a gentleman 


whose impartiality he could thoroughly 
trust, and he thought in the case of ex- 
pert evidence it was very much better 


not to put one man against another. He 
presumed there would be a further Vote 
for the Commission, and when the Vote 
was presented next year they would be 
in possession of the Report and would be 
in a better position for offering criticism. 


Str J. GORST : In reply to the hon, 
Member opposite, I desire to say that the 
public meetings of the Labour Commis- 
sion concluded some months ago, and 
since then the Commission has _ been 
withdrawn from the public eye. Two 
Committees of the Commission have been 
preparing Digests of the evidence and 
summaries of the Reports of foreign 
countries ; and I expect that everything 
will be ready in time to enable the Com- 
mission to meet for the consideration of 
its Report about the end of next month. 
It is confidently anticipated that the 
Report will be presented to Her Majesty 
before the end of the year. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: I wish to 
say, in reply to the hon. Member for 
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Perth, that the same sum will be on the 
Estimates next year. 


Vote agreed to. 


14. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,885, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for certain Mis- 
cellaneous Expenses.” 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he objected 
to the item for Queen’s Plates in Ireland, 
but he would not trouble the Committee 
by dividing uponit. The item was rejected 
at one time by the House, the Irish 
Members voting against it, though they 
afterwards turned round and supported it. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES he 
approved of the Queen’s Plates, because 
they encouraged the breeding of horses. 
But the item of £6,228 in the Vote 
seemed to him to be an alarming sum to 
pay for honours and dignities—for the 
Lyon King of Arms, the Ulster King of 
Arms, the State Trumpeters, and Kettle 
Drummers. He was far from advocating 
the abolition of these honours and 
dignities, or of heraldic distinctions, for 
he thought them of interest and im- 
portance, but he thought those who 
desired such distinctions should pay the 
cost themselves, just as coats of arms on 
carriages were charged for. He was shocked 
that an eminent Radical like the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean 
should pass these things by and object to 
the Queen’s Plates. He was also shocked 
that the most Radical of Radical Govern- 
ments, which had been returned pledged 
to economy, did not begin by doing away 
with this entirely unnecessary and foolish 
expenditure. £2,000 were paid for this 
nonsense and frippery. There was one 
matter in the Vote to which he par- 
ticularly desired to call the attention of 
Members from Ireland. He found that 
whilst the cost of the installation of the 
Knight of the Order of St. George was 
£440, the cost of the installation of a 
Knight of St. Patrick was only £40. If 
that was not a wrong and an insult to 
Ireland he did not know what was. St. 
Patrick was putat only one-tenth the value 
of St.George. It appeared to be perfectly 
monstrous. He found that every Knight 
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of the Garter paid £700 or £800 for the | to the Queen’s Plates for Ireland. It 
honour conferred on him. The Collar and | was merely to encourage racing, one of 
the George cost £265. The Garter itself | the greatest scandals and the worst evils 
cost £30 16s. Every Knight of the | they had to deal with in this country—a 
Garter had also to buy three pairs of | practice which had done more mischief 
hose at a cost of £7 10s. If he were to| than almost anything else he knew of. 
become a Knight of the Garter he should | As a protest against all this tomfoolery 
certainly object to pay £2 10s. a pair for he begged to move the reduction of the 
his stockings. The Knight’s two pieces | Vote by £100. 


of Garter ribbon cost £13 Is. That | i : J a 
ribbon was extremely dear. But, at Motion made, and Question put, “That 





any rate, the cost should fall on the} 


a sum, not exceeding £1,785, be granted 
|for the said Service."—(Mr. A. C. 


Knight of the Garter and not on the 

public. For the mere frippery conneeted | /rton.) 

with these offices the public had to pay| The Commitee divided :—Ayes 39; 
£4,265. They who earned their bread | Noes 83.—(Division List, No. 307.) 

by the sweat of their brow could not " 
afford to spend £4,265 on old clothes. 
[Laughter.| Yes, many of them were 
old clothes. It often happened he was 
told ; for he did not, personally, under- 
stand these mysteries, that when a new) 16. £23,000, to complete the sum for 
Knight was appointed he succeeded to | Highlands and Islands of Scotland (Public 
the old insignia of his predecessor. He} Works and Communications). 

was sure that the Committee would be } mes . 
delighted to hear that the Tower of | Sir C. W. DILKE directed attention 
London, in which the Royal jewels were | to an increase in the Vote in respect of 
kept, paid its own expenses, and some-| the construction of roads in the High- 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


15. £45,000, to complete the sum for 
Pleuro-Pneumonia, agreed to. 





thing more. The cost of the Tower was 
£1,088 ; but the admission fees paid by 
the public to see the jewels during the 
year was £1,900, so that there was a 
profit of £900. Why should not the 


country also make money out of the | 
Knights of St. George and St. Patrick ? | 


A chamber could be fitted up with effigies 
with the insignia of those Orders upon 
them—he would not make it an essential 
condition that the Knights themselves 
should be there—and by charging for 
admission the cost of the College of Arms 
might be defrayed. He was sure the 
Committee would consider his proposal 
very proper and very sensible. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
opposed this Vote every year since he 
entered Parliament, and meant to oppose 
it now. The whole of this matter might 


be called tomfoolery. The people who , 


wanted this tomfoolery ought to be made 


to pay for it, and not the nation. He | 
saw an item of £20 for cost of medals, 
awarded by Her Majesty for saving life 
on land. That was one £20, at any rate, | 
that was properly, usefully, and even 
decently spent. He had always objected 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 


| lands, and asked for an explanation on 
the subject. 


| Mr. W. WHITELAW expressed the 


opinion that if there was to be an in- 
creased expenditure upon increased com- 
munications in the Highlands, it should 
| be upon railways. He would only make 
| one appeal to the Government upon this 
point. The Garve and Ullapool Rail- 
| way—— 

| Sim J.T. HIBBERT: I submit that 
| the qaestion of railways cannot be raised 
upon this Vote. 


| Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rosy): 
Railways do not come under this Vote. 
Sir G. TREVELYAWN said, this 
| Vote was a peculiar one in some respects. 
| In former years not half of the money 
had been spent, and that had been largely 
| due to the circumstances that it had been 
voted to purposes which were extremely 
difficult to carry out, and which the 
country did not really stand in need of. 
But this year there was very great dis- 
/tress in the Highlands, and he found 
| himself obliged to refuse altogether any- 
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thing in the way of direct aid. He 
looked upon that as pauperising a district 
beyond all hope of recovery. The only 
form in which they felt that aid could 
possibly be given was not the making of 
roads, as it was called in the Vote, but 
of footpaths in this part of the country 
where the people were quite unable to 
make them themselves, and where the 
children were kept from school in great 
numbers by the danger and inconvenience 
of the means of travelling. The money 
was extremely well laid out, and he did 
not think it could be taken to establish 
any dangerous precedent. £1,000 was 
allotted on a previous’-occasion for a 
great road across the Island of Lewis, 
and nothing fresh of that sort had been 
done. This small sum of money, dealt 
out in this manner, had relieved the 
Highlands from a good deal of distress 
and from a great deal of demoralisation. 


Mr. W. WHITELAW said, he found 
he could make reference to the question 
of railway communication in the High- 
lands on the question of the harbour at 
Ullapool. A Report had been made to 
the Treasury condemning the harbour at 
Ullapool as unsafe for navigation and as 
unsuitable for the fishermen of the north- 
west of Scotland andthe Lews. He was 
informed that of the Committee who re- 
ported on this harbour not a single man 
went near it, or took any local evidence 
upon it. The harbour was declared to 
be unsafe because of the number of islets 
and rocks at the mouth of it. But he 
had received evidence, the authority for 
which he thought the Secretary for 
Scotland would recognise—Mr. Mac 
Brayne and Sir John Burns — who 
declared that the navigation of this har- 
bour was perfectly safe in all weathers 
and at alltides. Beyond that he had the 
evidence of the masters of all sorts of 
vessels. He thought that, after the 
evidence he had been able to put before 
the Secretary for Scotland, he really 
ought to satisfy himself as to whether 
the Report of the Treasury Committee 
should continue to receive credit; or 
whether it was a Report, at any rate, in 
respect to this harbour which ought to 
be discredited. He wanted to get the 
Treasury to admit that the Report was 
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wrong in this respect, because, if he 
could get them to do so, he thought he 
would have made some progress towards 
securing some day or other a grant to the 
railway which he was interested in. 


Vote agreed to. 


17. £1,000, to complete the sum for 
Chicago Exhibition, agreed to. 


18. £11,868, Repayment to the Local 
Loans Fund, agreed to. 


19. 5,005, Repayments to the Civil 
Contingencies Fund. 


*Mr. BUTCHER (York) asked for 
information respecting an item for a 
new Great Seal for Ireland. He under- 
stood that a new Great Seal was pro- 
vided whenever a new Lord Chancellor 
came into Office. He also drew attention 
to the equipage money given under this 
Vote to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
and the Lord Lieutenant, the sums being 
respectively £923 and £2,700. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
thought the item for equipages was 
reasonable as regarded the Lord Chan- 
cellor. With respect to the Lord 
Lieutenant, if there was to be one at all, 
the Office should be kept up tolerably 
well. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, it had 
been necessary to provide a new Great 
Seal, because the one in use previously 
was worn out, and it was ordered in the 
year 1891. How it came to be in that 
condition he could not say. It was an 
error to suppose that a new Seal was 
provided whenever a new Lord Chancellor 
was appointed in Ireland. The equipage 
charges were the same as had always 
been allowed. They were customary 
payments. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON wanted to 
know why the salary of the Secretary to 
the Lord Privy Seal was included in this 
Vote? He also would like particulars 
as to how this money in the Vote now 
before the Committee was spent. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the Vote 
had been carefully considered, and not a 
single item had been allowed to be 
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sury. 
Vote agreed to. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
to complete the sum 


REVENUE 
20. £663,264, 
for Customs. 
*Sir C. W. DILKE said, there was a 
great saviag to be made in the amalga- 
mation of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue, and a great increase in efficiency 
would also thereby be produced. He was 
quite certain that this matter must come 
forward shortly. 


Sr W. HARCOURT: I entirely 
agree as to 
matter, but I do not kuow whether my 
right hon. Friend is aware that there has 
already been a most elaborate examina- 
tion of the subject. My predilections 
were entirely in the direction of those 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman, but 


inquire into this subject reported not long 
ago that the amalgamation would not be 


{COMMONS} 


entered without the «sscnt of the Trea- | £250. 
| pass in the ordinary elementary subjects’; 


advantageous, and would hardly be pos- | 


sible. Thus, so far as the most recent 
investigation has gone, it has been 
adverse to the plan of amalgamation. 
Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow) said, he had been asked by the 
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Departments. 


Both classes of officers had to 


but in the case of the outdoor officers 
arithmetic and geography were compul- 
sory subjects, while they were optional 
with the other class of officers. The 
grievance in respect of salary had not 
been inquired into, because these officers, 
naturally relying upon a Memorial they 
had sent in on the question of the inade- 
quacy of their salaries, had, on the 
inquiry, given evidence in respect of 
minor grievances only. In consequence 
of that mistake on their part, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had in his 
Minute entirely failed to take notice of 
the grievance in respect of the smallness 


; ~ | of the salary, although he did something 
the importance of this | 


to remedy the minor grievances. He 
hoped, under the circumstances, the Trea- 
sury would consider that the case of these 
officers was one that ought to be taken 
into their favourable consideration. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: With great 


, ; : | respect to my hon. Friend, I would sub- 
a Committee which was appointed to| . oe 
| mit to him that the House cannot under- 


take to settle questions of the internal 
organisation of the Departments of this 
country. How in the world is the House 
of Commons to undertake to say whether 
the salaries correspond to the duties per- 
formed by these particular officers, or as 


| to how they compare with the salaries of 


hon. Member for North West Ham, who 
was absent through illness, to call atten- | 


tion to the grievances of the outdoor 
officers of the Customs. Duties that had 
originally been performed by a superior 
class of officers had been imposed upon 
them, but no increase had been made in 
their salary. Mr. Murray, the Chairman 


of the Customs Board, stated before the | 
Ridley Commission that the duties per- | 


formed by these outdoor officers were in 


all particulars analogous to those per- | 


formed by the assistants of Excise. But, 
although the duties were analogous, the 
minimum salary paid to an outdoor officer 
of the Customs was £55, increasing by 


aunual increments of £2 10s. to £75 10s. | 
after seven years’ service, with a maxi- | 
mum of £100; whereas the assistants of | 


Excise started with £78, increasing by 


annual increments of £5 after seven years’ | 
service to £115, with a maximum of | 


Sir J. T. Hibbert 


other officers ? There could only be an 
ex parte statement on the one side and 
the answer of a Minister on the other. 
You might as well undertake the dis- 
cipline of the Army as undertake a 
matter of this kind. The responsible 
Heads of the Departments ought to be 
left to deal with the details of matters of 
this kind. This matter was undertaken 
by my Predecessor in Office. He made 
a careful examination into the condition 
of all these officers. I am not prepared 
to reverse the decision which has been 
come to after inquiry by a competent 
body ; and, althongh the Treasury will 
always consider any representations made 
either by hon. Members or by the parties 
concerned in respect of such matters, I 
would deprecate any further discussion 
at the present time and under present 
circumstances, 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 


could not quite agree with the dictum of 
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the right hon. Gentleman, because there 
were some classes of salary which were 
capable of being dealt with by this 
House ; but having been upon a Com- 
mission that dealt with this question, he 
knew that nothing gave them so much 
trouble as matters connected with the 
Customs and Inland Revenue. He, 
therefore, agreed that it would be very 
difficult to deal with these particular 
salaries. With regard to the outdoor 
officers, some of them were remnants of the 
bad system of patronage under which Civil 
servants were appointed on the nomination 
of Members of this House, and he would 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he could not do away with this 
somewhat obsolete system of patronage ? 
If that were done the boatmen would 
come before the House without the pre- 
judice that at present attached to their 
appointment, and their case would be 
much better than it was now. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) agreed 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the time and general circumstauces 
were inconvenient for the discussion of 
this question; but a gross disparity 
between these particular salaries had 
been shown. While he thought this 


Committee was not competent to 
enter into a comparison, because 
it was not competent to inquire 


how far the duties were analogous, he 
thought a case of grievance had been dis- 
closed. The men had forwarded a 
Memorial to the Department previously, 
which dealt with the question of salaries ; 
and thinking that matter had been suffi- 
ciently mentioned, they only put forward 
minor grievances before the Commission. 
He hoped the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would see that any representations 
on the subject would be duly con- 
sidered. 


Mr. BURNS (Battersea), whilst agree- 
ing with what the hon. Member had said in 
relation to wages and supporting the 
hon. Member for Bow, who had so ably 
put this question before the House, 
geuerally concurred with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the line the right 
hon. Gentleman took in his remarks as 
to the undesirability of the House 
settling questions of the internal orga- 
nisation of a Department. But when 
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they had exceptional abuses such as 
those disclosed, he thought it was the 
duty of the House to interpose, and not 
always to take the advice of the Head of 
a Department. Some of the Customs 
boatmen were on duty for extremely 
long stretches of time—sometimes 10, 
12, 14, 18, 24, and, in some cases 36 
hours. That was altogether unnecessary, 
and a simple re-organisation would pre- 
vent such a thing. He would recom- 
mend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to see the Head of the Department and 
get him to put a stop to this anarchical 
and ignorant method. 


Mr. MACDONALD pointed out that 
the comparison was really instituted at 
the Commission, and was made by the 
Chairman of the Customs Board. 


Vote agreed to. 


21. £1,382,914, to complete the sum 
for Inland Revenue, agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


* That a sum, not exceeding £5,140,575, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of Post Office Services, the Expenses 
of Post Office Savings Banks, and Government 
Annuities and Insurances, and the Collection 
of Post Office Revenue.” 


Sir T. ESMONDE asked the Post- 
master General for some information as 
to how the matter stood with reference 
to Queenstown as a port of call for the 
American mails. The question was one 
of enormous importance to Ireland as 
well also to Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other large cities and towns in Eng- 
land. ‘The present arrangement was one 
of a purely temporary character ; and if 
Queenstown was to remain as a port of 
call for the American mails, it would be 
necessary that considerable improvement 
should be made in the present system, 


so that Queenstown might not be 
left behind. The existing contract 
for the carriage of mails expired 
with a year’s notice towards the 


end of 1894 ; and if a proper service was 
to be instituted between Queenstown and 
London, it would be necessary that the 
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Post Office authorities should take such 
steps as were necessary to secure that 
time should be given to whatever com- 
panies were anxious to enter into that 
contract. It was impossible for Queens- 
town to hold its own if the present 
system continued, but, on the other hand, 
it was quite easy for Queenstown to be 
placed in such a position of superiority 
that her position as a port of call could 
be maintained with perfect safety. A 
saving of time could be effected between 
Queenstown and Dublin, between Queens- 
town and Holyhead, and also between 
Holyhead and the large centres in the 
North of England. This could easily be 
done if the Post Office would signify 
their intention of paying for an improved 
service for the carriage of mails. The 
matter was one of pressing urgency. All 
the Irish Members were united in their 
determination to retain for Queenstown 
and Ireland generally the great benefits 
of having that place a port of call for 
American mails, and he hoped to hear 
some favourable reply from the Post- 
master General on the subject. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) wished to call attention to a matter 
of considerable interest to his constituents, 
whose wishes had been altogether disre- 
garded by the Postmaster General or bis 
Department. A sub-postmastership had 
been instituted in Hereford at Harold 
Street Post Office. It was located in 
a most convenient spot, and the postal 
business was conducted in a shop where 
there was ample accommodation for the 
purpose. About May of this year the 
proprietor of this shop—who was a pro- 
vision merchant—died, and the widow 
disposed of the business to a man named 
Reynolds, who entered into possession in 
May, and from that date until August 
conducted pro tem. the duties of post- 
master of that sub-district with satisfac- 
tion. He made application to be ap- 
pointed sub-postmaster. It was true 
that another application probably was 
made to the late Member, Mr. Grenfell, 
by a person named Kaye, but the priority 
of the application did not affect the 
point in question. When it was 
known that there was a suggestion that 
Harold Street Post Office should be 
removed to a less eligible spot a Memo- 


Sir T. Esmonde 
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rial, signed by 300 residents of the 
district, was sent to the Postmaster 
General, praying him to retain this par- 
ticular office on the ground that it was 
the most convenient place, and one where 
the business had been admirably con- 
ducted for many years. No answer was 
sent to that Memorial for a period of 
three months. Then Mr. Grenfell re- 
signed; on the 15th August he (Mr. 
Cooke) was elected in his place, and on 
the 16th August the Department for the 
first time replied to the Memorial, stating, 
in effect, that they could pay no attention 
whatever to the wishes of the residents 
of the district concerned, and they ap- 
pointed Mr. Kaye to the sub-postmaster- 
ship, and the business of the office was 
removed to a less convenient district, and 
to an establishment where the accommo- 
dation was insufficient. He thought this 
was a disregard of the wishes of the 
people of a district, which required some 
explanation. 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he wished to place two points before 
the Postmaster General. One had refer- 
ence to the mode of selection to vacant 


Departments. 


postmasterships, and the other was with 


regard to the increase of their pay. He 
understood that when a vacancy occurred 
in a locality for a postmaster the method 
was to advertise it in the weekly official 
Cireular. Then, after some time, - when 
candidates had sent in applications, an 
announcement was made in the same 
Cireular that so-and-so had been ap- 
pointed to the position. He was not 
sure that that was the most encouraging 
way for the Service. It encouraged sus- 
picion sometimes of private and indirect 
influeuce being used in making appoint- 
ments. He was asked whether it would 
not be better to substitute the system 
that worked very well in other Depart- 
ments of the Public Service, of promotion 
by recognised seniority and position and 
merit, in preference to the present acci- 
dental and, to a certain extent, haphazard 
way of filling up vacancies. With 
respect to the encouragement given to 
postmasters, he was told that increase of 
pay was made to depend on the commer- 
cial prosperity of the place in which he 
officiated. That had often a very unfair 
and discouraging influence upon the 
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position and prospects of particular 
postmasters. He wished to know whe- 
ther that rule applied in other Depart- 
ments of the Service? He wished toknow 
whether, on these two points, the right 
hon. Gentleman would give the Com- 
mittee information as to what changes 
and reforms he had in his mind ? 


Srr A. ROLLIT, in reference to the 
subject of the Queenstown mail route, 
said, the question was one of public con- 
venience as well as of expense. The 
London Chamber of Commerce had taken 
a poll in order to ascertain the feeling of 
its members on the subject, and the result 
was that there was avery great and pre- 
ponderating feeling in favour of that route 
being continued and made efficient. 


Mr. MACDONALD sasaid, he had 
formally put down a Motion for the re- 
duction of this Vote in order to bring 
before the Committee various circum- 
stances connected with the Post Office 
Department. The proposal he desired 
to urge on the Postmaster General was 
that he, on behalf of the Government, 
should consent to the appointment of a 
Committee of Inquiry into the administra- 
tion of the Post Office with special 
bearing upon the grievances which he 
was informed affected the main body of 
the Post Office servants. He believed it 
was originally intended that the Ridley 
Commission should inquire into the 
administration of the Post Office, where, 
more than in any other Department, dis- 
organisation prevailed. The main griev- 
ances of the men were classification, split 
duties, and the existence of a super- 
numerary staff. The men desired an 
independent inquiry into these grievances 
by a Parliamentary Committee, and they 
had expressed their perfect willingness to 
abide by the result of that inquiry. He 
pointed out that in 1891 the present 
Postmaster General voted in favour of 
an inquiry such as that for which he (Mr. 
Macdonald) now asked, and he wished to 
know whether anything had occurred to 
cause the right hon. Gentleman to change 
his view since that time ? 


Str A. ROLLIT said, this was a ques- 
tion in which his coustituents were inter- 
ested, and he would like to impress the 
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importance of the matter on the Govern- 
ment. Nothing could be more disadvan- 
tageous to the Service than that these 
men should labour under grievances, and 
should be denied full inquiry. He hoped 
the Postmaster General would agree that 
such an inquiry should be held. There 
could be no question with regard to the 
grievances of the postmen and auxiliary 
postmen, and the only request by these 
men was for impartial inquiry. Might 
he also venture to ask the Postmaster 
General, who had already recognised to so 
large an extent the rights which the Post 
Office officials had claimed, if he would 
consider whether an amnesty could not 
now be granted in favour of those who 
had been dispossessed of their posts ? 
These men were suffering for principle; 
one of his own constituents was among 
the number, and he thought he and his 
fellows laboured under great injustice, 
and that their case was entitled to favour- 
able consideration. 


GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, he should feel bound to 
support the hon. Member opposite if he 
went to a Division, unless the Post- 
master General was prepared to promise 
that an inquiry would be granted. All 
they asked for was inquiry, and that could 
be granted with the best results, he 
believed, to the Public Service. He 
trusted the late Postmaster General (Sir 
J, Fergusson) would support this appeal 
simply for an impartial inquiry. 


Dr. COMMINS (Cork, N.E.) said, 
he would urge upon the right hon, 
Gentleman the desirability of renewing 
the contract with the Liverpool Steam- 
ship Companies for the carriage of the 
American mails vid Queenstown. He 
would remind him that two Liverpool 
vessels had recently made the journey in 
five days and 13 and a-half hours, which 
was an astonishing improvement, and one 
that showed how efficient the service was 
likely to be made. The present contract 
would expire on September 30, 1894, and 
the Liverpool Companies were anxious 
to be assured that they would have the 
renewal of it. To adopt another route 
now would be, he was satisfied, a great 
inconvenience to many parts of England 
—the North, for example—and he would 
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appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
give an answer to his inquiry which 
would be satisfactory to those who 
wished to see a really good Transatlantic 
service. 


*Mr. BUTCHER said, he would like 
to refer to the Regulation which pro- 
hibited postmen in some districts from 
smoking when in uniform. In certain 
localities postmen wore uniforms for 15 
hours a day, although they were on duty 
for only eight hours. That they should 
be prohibited from smoking during the 
remaining seven hours was a vexatious 
restriction. |What was the result, how- 
ever? Why that the men were driven— 
or tempted, at any rate, to resort—to 
the public-house. He hoped something 
would be done in this matter. 


Mr. 
he would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the necessity of acquiring 
sites for new Post Office buildings. A 
plan ought to be devised under which the 
Department would be empowered to 
acquire sites when favourable opportuni- 
ties presented themselves. Otherwise, in 
his opinion, the Post Office would never 
make good bargains. If they acted upon 
his suggestion they might have good 
cheap sites. He trusted this matter of 
administration would not be lost sight of 
by the Postmaster General. 


Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town) said, 
he had been in communication with the 
Postmaster General, whom he found to 
be exceedingly kind and courteous, with 
reference to increased postal facilities for 
Swausea, and he hoped they would be 
granted. He desired also to express a 
hope that like facilities would be given 
to South Wales as to other parts of the 
United Kingdom, especially with regard 
to American correspondence. 


Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) said, 
he only wished in a word to support what 
had been urged by the hon. Member for 
West Kerry and others in favour of the 
Queenstown route. He hoped the Post- 


master General would give serious atten- 
tion to the views of the London Chamber 
of Commerce as stated by its Chairman, 
the hon. Member for South Islington 
(Sir A. Rollit). 


Dr. Commins 


{COMMONS} 


TOMLINSON (Preston) said, | 
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Departments. 


Mr. R. WALLACE said, the Metro- 
politan Post Office of Scotland happened 
to be in the constituency he had the 
honour to represent, and he had received 
many pressing applications on the sub- 
ject of an inquiry into the grievances of 
Post Office servants. He believed there 
was a strong desire in Scotland for this 
inquiry, and that the granting of it would 
be the best way of allaying any existing 
discontent. 


Mr. MACDONALD begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote for the Post- 
master Geueral’s salary by £100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
| £100, in respect of the Salary of the Post- 
master General.”—( Mr. Macdonald.) 


| *Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E): The discussion has been a little 
discursive, but I think it my duty to deal 
with one matter which has been referred 
to by several hon. Gentlemen. As I have 
had recent experience of the grievances 
that have been the subject of complaint, 
I think I may venture to say a few 
words regarding them. It’ would, un- 
doubtedly, be very wrong if a Govern- 
ment or the Head of a Department were 
to neglect inquiry into substantial 
grievances until they culminate in grave 
dissatisfaction or disaffection. But the 
complaints of large classes in the Post 
Office have been a matter of careful 
inquiry in successive years, and has been 
met by very large concessions on the 
part of the Department. If hon. Mem- 
bers will look at the Return showing the 
income and expenditure of the Post Office, 
they will see that the income has not 
increased in proportion to the expendi- 
/ture. There has been an annual pro- 
‘gressive increase in the percentage of 

salaries as compared with total Revenue. 

Many of the concessions were made in 
| the time of my Predecessor; and when I 
| succeeded to the Post Office I found that 
| the mere fact of raising the salaries of the 
|suburban postmen had caused a new 
grievance among Metropolitan postmen, 
and the Treasury consented, on my ap- 
plication, to raise the wages of these 
| men very substantially. My experience 
| is that no case whatever has been made 
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out for inquiry outside the Department, 
and Members ought to be slow in com- 
mitting themselves to any such contention 
merely because certain allegations have 
been made. Hon. Gentlemen will agree 
with me that the Service is very popular, 
and, I think, if we find the employment in 
any branch of Her Majesty’s Service 
is popular, that shows that the re- 
muneration is not insufficient. There is 
no branch of the Public Service more 
eagerly sought after than the Post 
Office, because there is regular work, 
proper discipline, and the certainty of a 
pension at the end, when a man is no 
longer able to work. I must, therefore, 
say no case has been made out for in- 
quiry, and hope the Government will 
resist the inquiry that has been asked for. 
With respect to the conveyance of mails 
from Queenstown as against the grow- 
ing popularity and facilities of South- 
ampton, I have to say that Queenstown 
has proved a most speedy and con- 
venient route for mails, and I cannot 





conceive that it is likely to be ousted 
from its position. But the claims now 
made involve a very large expenditure. 
In my time a very considerable contribu- 
tion was made to the Great Southern and 
Western Railway to accelerate the mails 
by the Queenstown route, but it would 
be necessary to prove a_ general 
public advantage when any great in- 
crease of expenditure is asked for. The 
demands made for shortening the convey- 
ance of the mails by two or three hours 
would certainly involve an expeuditure 
80 great as to interfere with other cor- 
responding claims. And now a few 
words upon a subject which I have 
raised more than once in this House ; 
that is, with regard to the employment 
of soldiers in the Post Office. I have 
seen with regret that the Postmaster 
General has altered the Regulations, 
framed when I was at the Post Office, 
with regard to the employment of 
soldiers in that Department after they 
have left the Army. The right hon. 
Gentleman has drawn up what is called 
an “enlistment scheme,” and has ar- 
ranged that telegraph messengers shall 
have a preferential claim to appointments 
a3 postmen, instead of soldiers as I had 
arranged, always, of course, having re- 
gard -to existing eugagements, explicit 
| or implied. When I made the arrange- 
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ment as to the employment of soldiers I 
was led to believe that it was a popular 
movement. It was mentioned more than 
once in the House, and received with ap- 
proval, and it was believed that it would 
tend tothe benefit of the two Services— 
both of the Army and the Post Office. 
No doubt it would be impossible to carry 
out a scheme of that kiud without 
giving dissatisfaction in some quar- 
ters; but if we are to make the 
employment of soldiers at the Post 
Office the rule rather than the exception 
we must persevere even in the face of 
considerable opposition. The system 
that I endeavoured to introduce prevails 
in foreign countries—in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. Not only are 
soldiers largely employed in preference to 
civilians, but an expectation is held out 
to soldiers of employment after their dis- 
charge from the Army; and non-com- 
missioned officers, after 12 years’ service, 
are entitled to employment in the Civil 
Service. A young Army, though it will 
have weaknesses, may be kept practically 
efficient if it has experienced non-com- 
missioned officers. At present it is not 
easy to get men to remain in the Service 
long enough as non - commissioned 
officers, for if they are not discharged 
until after they reach 30 years of age, 
it is difficult for them to obtain employ- 
ment. But if they had a prospect of 
obtaining Civil employment under the 
Government on leaving the Army after 
long service, they would be content to 
stop, and the result would be beueficial 
both to the Army and the Post 
Office. The right hon. Gentleman 
the present Postmaster General has not 
abandoned the system I inaugurated, but 
he has modified it in a very important 
particular. According to an answer he 
gave me the other day about 1,000 ap- 
pointments a year are lost to the Army 
by the arrangement he has made, which 
makes a great hole in the number of 
appointments the soldiers were led to 
expect. As a result of the system I 
adopted, I have been told by officers that 
they find a great improvement in the con- 
duct of the young soldiers, who know that 
if they behave themselves there will be 
a good prospect of obtaining work when 
they leave the Army. I wish I could 
think that the Government are in 
earnest in this matter, for unless the 
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Government and the House are in 
earnest they will lose a great oppor- 
tunity of improving the respectability 
and the conduct of the men who join the 
Army, and alsoof improving the character 
of those who serve in the lower ranks of 
the Civil Service. 


Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley) said, he had several times in 
past years stood up and spoken for 
the telegraph clerks, and as the Amend- 
ment before the Committee related prac- 
tically to them it would be dishonest and 
mean on his part if, having taken a 
strong course in opposition, he did not 
take the same course now his friends 
were in power. He desired in the first 
place to thank the Postmaster General 
for the courteous communications he 
(Earl Compton) had received from him, 
and for the course the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken on various matters which 


Revenue 
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conceived it to be the absolute duty of 
the Department to see that men should 
not be allowed to work too long hours, to 
the probable detriment of their health, 
Previously, whenever he had brought for- 
ward the case of the telegraphists, he had 
been told by the late Mr. Raikes and the 
ex-Postmaster General that his state- 
ments were correct. The case he had 
laid before the present Postmaster 
General he had gathered not from one 
individual, but from various sources—as 
was his custom before calling attention 
to a grievance. He was told to-day that 
his statement was exaggerated. Well, 
if the information he had received 
from a large number of individuals 
employed in the Telegraph Depart- 





;ment was at variance with the 
‘information supplied to the Postmaster 
| General, all the more reason was there 
|for an inquiry. He hoped that even 
now the right hon. Gentleman would see 
| the necessity for an inquiry. The right 





had tended to give great satisfaction to | hon. Gentleman had once voted for the 
the Post Office. They were all thankful | Motion he (Earl Compton) had brought 
to the right hon. Gentleman for having | forward, and nothing had occurred since 
reinstated some of the postmen whose ‘then to change the situation. Other 
case had been brought before the House | Members of the present Government 
in previous Sessions. With regard to had also voted with him. and he hoped 
the telegraphists, he had to say that he | to-day they would redeem the pledge 
did not think anything would settle the | they had given to him. There had been 
matter except an impartial inquiry. If an increase of salary granted to Post 
such an inquiry were held, and a decision | Office officials, and he wished to know 
adverse to the telegraphists were arrived | how much was added to the salaries of 
at, he believed they would honestly bow | the higher officials when a rise in the 
to that verdict. He had listened atten- | salaries of the juniors was asked for ? 


ively to th h of the ex-Postmast 
Genet ed ne fee it | Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 


General, and he had found it very like 
the speeches the right hon. Gentleman | (Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.), who 
was very indistinctly heard, was under- 


had made in previous years. He had 
stood to say that he recognised the 


assumed that the present Postmaster | 

General would endorse hie view ; but in | friendly tone of the Debate so far as he 

that the right hon. Gentleman was a). . f h 

little premature. What was occurring himself was concerned. There 7, = 

just now in the Telegraph Department | did not look upon the Motion for redue- 
tion of the Vote as a personal matter. 

|The Motion was, however, unfortunate, 


of the Post Office? The Postmaster 

General would agree with him (Earl 
because the issue it raised was mixed up 
| with other questions. He was asked 


Compton) that a large amount of over- 

time was being worked. The right hon. 

Gentleman would say that this overtime how he could account for his Vote in 
work was voluntary and that the tele- | 1891 when he had supported the 
graphists would be very much displeased | Motion of the noble Earl the Member 
if it were taken away from them. But | for Barnsley. He accounted for it on 
it was not a question of their working two grounds: He had supported the 
overtime for an hour or two. When proposal, which was an unprecedented 


they agreed to do such work they were one, because there was an unprecedented 
kept on until they were dismissed, and he | condition of discontent prevailing through- | 


| 





Sir J. Fergusson 
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out the Postal and Telegraph Service— 
or, he confessed, he was under that im- 
pression at the time. The condition of 
things in various branches of the Service 
was serious. There had been an emeute 
in the Savings Bank Department, and, 
whether with reason or without reason, 
the whole of the Services were discon- 
tented with their position. The condition 
of things at present, however, did not 
bear out the idea that there was any- 
thing like general discontent prevailing. 
He accounted for his action on another 

und, Since 1891 large concessions 
had been made, with enormous additional 
expense to the country, and-that made the 
state of things very different to what it 
was when he supported the noble Lord’s 
Motion. Having had a year to look 
into the grievances, he had come to the 
conclusion that they could be examined 
into—and he would take care that they 
should be examined into—by himself and 
others associated with him in the ad- 
ministration of the Department. As the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
a Committee of the House was not a 
proper tribunal to try questions of this 
kind. He knew, from his own ex- 
perience, the intricate and complicated 
nature of the grievances at the Post 
Office. Those grievances, as he had 
said, had been remedied. Revisions had 
been effected greatly to the advantage 
of the postal and telegraph staff; and he 
did not think they could expect men who 
had uot spent a long time in the Public 
Service to thoroughly examine into the 
classifications and organisations of a 
great Department like the Post Office. 
He would point to the great number of 
applicants for vacancies in proof of his 
assertion that the Post Office was a 
popular Service, and the same could be 
said of the Telegraph Department. For 
instance, for male telegraph clerks in 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, there 
had been 624 candidates to fill 28 
vacancies ; in the Second Division there 
had been 582 candidates to fill 59 
vacancies, and in the Third Division an 
equally large number of candidates to 
fill 75 vacancies. These figures showed 
that the Public Service, so far as the 
Post Office Telegraph Service was con- 
cerned, was a popular Service. It was 
not likely that they would find such a 
large number of persons applying for 
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these vacancies if there was ground for 
distrust. He was not going to argue 
that that fact was conclusive evidence, 
but he did say that it showed that the 
would-be telegraphists, who were seek- 
ing to get into the Service, did not think 
the terms and conditions hard or unsatis- 
factory. But there was another piece of 
evidence which bore strongly on this 
matter—the question of resignations 
from the Service. He had had a Return 
prepared which showed that the re- 
signations from the Central Telegraph 
Office since 1890—more than three 
years—had been 23 out of 2,000 clerks, 
and 15 of those had left to go into 
foreign telegraph service, where wages 
were higher and the conditions as to 
promotion better, and three had sought 
to come back again. In the Metropolitan 
District only two resignations had taken 
place, whilst in 11 of the largest Pro- 
vincial Post Offices there had been only 
49 resignations since July, 1890, out of 
a staff exceeding 2,000 men. He thought 
it would be admitted that if there had 
been widespread discontent there would 
have been a much larger number of 
resignations. In regard to the salaries, 
the figures had increased year by year 
since 1889-90. In 1890-91 the in- 
crease was £364,248, in 1891-92 it was, 
in round figures, £423,000, in 1592-93 
£435,000, and this year it was still more 
—namely, £485,000. There had, in 
fact, been an absolute increase of 
£1,678,513 in the amounts paid in wages 
and salaries, of which about £1,200,000 
was paid in the Postal, and the remainder 
in the Telegraph, Department. It might 
be said that a great deal of the increase 
was due to increase in the force, and that 
was true. He had had a Table drawn 
out which showed the percentage of 
salaries and wages as compared with 
the total expenditure in the Telegraph 
Service, and also as compared with the 
total revenue, which showed that there 
had been enormous additions to wages 
and salaries. In 1883-84—10 years ago 
—the percentage of wages and salaries 
to total expenditure was 49°50, and in 
1892-93 it was 63°78 ; so that there had 
been an increase of over 14 per cent. in 
the 10 years. The percentage of wages 
on the total revenue in the Telegraph 
Service, in 1883-84, was £50°05, and in 
1892-93 it was 67°95, showing an in- 
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crease of nearly 18 per cent. There had 
been revisions during that time in nearly 
every branch of the Postal Service. The 
increase in the amount paid in salaries 
and weekly wages was estimated at 
£500,000 sterling. He thought, there- 
fore, he had substantiated the statement 
made in an earlier part of his remarks 
that there had been an enormous ex- 
penditure consequent on the revision 
which had taken place. 


Str A. ROLLIT asked whether that 
proved anything more than that the men 
were underpaid before ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY said, he was not 
going to say that there was not justifica- 
tion for the increase in the amount paid, 
but he contended that fair and liberal 
additions had been made to the wages. 
He had practically admitted that there 
might be grievances at the pre- 
sent time, but he said they were 
not grievances which could be fairly sub- 
mitted to such an inquiry as was sug- 
gested. He had had an inquiry made as 
to what would be the cost of doing away 
with split duties. He had only the figures 
with regard to London ; but he was in- 
formed that, on a rough estimate, the 
addition to the force that would be neces- 
sary in the London District would be 
1,300 men, and the cost would be 
£120,000 a year. As to overtime in 
connection with the Central Telegraph 
Office, he was strongly of opinion that it 
ought to be kept down as much as pos- 
sible. It had been stated that the increase 
this year was due to the great increase 
of work consequent on the exciting nature 
of the Debates in the House of Com- 
mons. It would be impossible to have 
a permanent staff in a Department like 
the Telegraph Department capable of 
meeting sudden emergencies of this kind. 
If they had such a staff it would mean 
an enormous waste of labour when the 
emergency came to an end and the work 
of the Department fell into its former 
routine. He was of opinion that not 
only overtime but the auxiliary staff 
should be kept down as much as possible. 
A great deal had, however, been done 
during the past year in reducing over- 
time in the main Departments of the 
Postal Service, and in turning auxiliary 
and unestablished postal servants into 
permanent members of the Civil Service. 


Mr. A. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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He regretted that he was unable to accede 
to the suggestion of his hon. Friend, who, 
he hoped, would not press his objection 
to a Division. He was prepared to con- 
sider any grievance that might be brought 
forward,or anything that bore on the face of 
it a prima facie appearance of agrievance ; 
but he did not think that a Committee 
of the kind suggested would be really 
beneficial or would lead to a satisfactory 
conclusion. He proposed now very 
shortly to deal with the various ques- 
tions raised by the different speakers, 
The late Postmaster General (Sir J. 
Fergusson) referred to the subject of 
enlistment. He (Mr. A. Morley) had 
already informed the right hon. Gentle- 
man of the grounds on which he came to 
the conclusion that a change was neces- 
sary. One of the first facts that was 
brought to his knowledge after he was 
appointed to his present post was that 
there was very serious objection felt by 
parents of many boys to the rule which 
prevailed that at the end of so many 
years’ service as telegraph messengers 
they should be excluded from the Postal 
Service unless they passed through a 
period in the Army. He had called for 
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large centres of population, and he should 
like to just mention one or two of them 
which he thought were very fair samples 
of the great body of them. The Post- 
master of Liverpool wrote, when the 
proposal was first placed before the De- 
partment, his communication being dated 
2nd December, 1891, that he could not 
reasonably expect a father to send his 
son to act as messenger during the best 
years of his life when at the end of four 
or five years the boy must be cut adrift. 
The Postmasters of Manchester and other 
towns wrote in a similar strain, all of 
them deprecating the system of enlist- 
ment. Under these circumstances, he 
felt that there was no course before him 
but to rescind that portion of the Regu- 
lations which dealt with enlistment. At 
the same time, he allowed that portion 
of the Regulations which gave pre- 
cedence to Army Reserve men over 
outsiders to remain in full force, and 
certainly at present he saw no grouud 
for rescinding it. Questions had been 
asked by several Members with refer- 
ence to the Queenstown Mail Service. 
He thought hon. Members from Ireland 
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were a little unreasonable on this subject. | asked whether seniority and recognised 
He thought the Government had done| merit could not be taken into account 
something to justify the confidence ofthe|in making appointments to these 
Irish Members and to show their desire | positions. He could assure his 
to give every reasonable facility for the | hon. Friend that recognised merit and 
Queenstown Mail Service. One of the | seniority had been the whole and sole 
first things that was done by the present | ground forevery appointment he had made, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on coming | and he should be extremely averse to 
into Office was to grant a considerable | disturbing that system of selection. He 
subsidy to the Great Southern and | had done all in his power to prevent 
Western Railway Company of Ireland | political or other influences being brought 
to facilitate the mails, and since that | to bear on these appointments, because 
time a special mail service had been | he thought it was of immense importance 
instituted. Although that service was | to have men in these positions who had 
only tentative, he thought hon. Members | good powers of organisation. As to the 
knew that when the Post Office started | question of the amount of the estimates 
a service of the kind as a tentative pro- | for sites,the sum adopted was that which 
posal it was not likely to be abandoned | was thought to be reasonable this year, 
unless it proved to be a hopeless failure. | and he could not agree that the Post 
He thought, therefore, it might be taken | Office ought to purchase sites before they 
that the special service would be crystal- | were needed. 
lised into the ordinary service. It was . i ah ‘ . 
not correct to say “that the Holyhead Mr. TOMLINSON said, his point had 
contract would terminate in September, | been that the Post Office ought to know 
1894. It could only be terminated on the | some years beforehand that they would 
13th September, 1895, by notice given | want a new Post Office. 
on the 13th September, 1894. He would 
undertake that before the time came at Mr. A. MORLEY said, that he quite 
which notice would have to be given, if | agreed that the Post Office ought to have 
at all, the matter should be very carefully | its eyes open as to future needs. The 
considered and that opportunity should only other question he had to mention 
be given to hon. Members who took an| . 3. that of postal enineatediiedion te 
interest in the subject to express their | . n po eT ae 
views. The hon. Member for Hereford | South Wales. He should be very glad 
(Mr. Radcliffe Cooke), who had called | if he could see his way to accede to the 
attention to the appointment of a sub- | request which had been made to him on 
postmaster in his constituency, was | this subject, but he must protest against 
evidently ignorant of the rule governing | the notion of the Post Office being ex- 
such appointments. Whether wisely or ra fis 
: pected to put on special trains to carry 
unwisely they were regarded as matters : P : ’ 
of patronage, and were not in his hands at mails under ordinary suemmemness at on 
all. The Secretary to the Treasury had | earlier or a later hour than the Railway 
a right to make the appointment, and the | Companies could under ordinary cireum- 
nominations were sent to him (Mr. A.) stances carry them. There must be an 
Morley), but it was only in the event of 
the person named being unsuitable or the ; ? f ied tints ond 
premises being unsuitable that he had the | “’® Putting on of a special train, and at 
right or power to interfere. In the | the present time South Wales did not 
particular case referred to the Report | produce a sufficient amount of corre- 
which reached him from the surveyor of spondence to justify special trains. He 
the district was that the person was suit- | would inquire into the question which 
able and that the situation of the office ‘had been raised respecting postmen 
was, on the whole, as satisfactory as that a if H did 1 believ 
of the old office. Under these cireum- | a ee om mos —vl 
stances, he had no power to interfere. | that any rule against smoking in uniform 
His hon. Friend for East Edinburgh | ¢xisted—certainly there was no Service 
(Mr. R. Wallace) had referred to the | Rule of this kind. There might be rules 
question of head postmasters, and had | made by particular postmasters, but if 


enormous mass of mail matter to justify 
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so he would take care that such a 
prohibition was not continued. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I rise to point 
out, in the interests of the Committee, 
that this discussion might now close. I 
would suggest to my hon. Friend behind 
me (Mr. Macdonald) that the most posi- 
tive way of securing an increase of 
salaries is not by moving to diminish the 
salary of my right hon. Friend the Post- 
master General. From my own know- 
ledge, if there is any man who works 
overtime at the Post Office it is my right 
hon. Friend. I hope my hon. Friend 
will not be disposed to press the reduc- 
tion to a Division, but that if he wishes 
to do so he will take the Division at 
once. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he under- 
stood that the Government admitted that 
there was some grievance. He under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman had 
consented to inquire into the matter, 
and on that understanding he begged to 
withdraw the Motion. 


Adjournment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Str W. HARCOURT: I should have 
been very glad if we could heve brought 
the Debate to a conclusion this evening, 
but it is not now likely that it can be 
done within a reasonable time according 
to the information which I have received. 
I hope that everything that remains will 
be dealt with and concluded on Monday, 
and I think I shall be consulting the 


to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 


“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. A. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SEXTON: I have some observa- 


tions to make on the Queenstown Mail 
Service, but it will be as convenient to 
us to take that subject on Monday. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next; Committee also report 
Progress ; to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON asked what 
Votes would be taken first on Monday ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Class V. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [15th September] reported 
and agreed to.—[See page 1297.] 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 

Ordered, ‘That the several Accounts 
and Papers which have been presented 
to the House in this Session of Parlia- 
ment, relating to the Revenues of India, 
be referred to the consideration of a 
Committee of the Whole House. 


Resolved, That this House will, upon 


Wednesday next, resolve itself into the 
said Committee.—(Mr. G. Russell.) 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 1891-2. 
Resolutions [15th September ] reported, 
and agreed to.—[{See page 1400. ] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 


‘this House do now adjourn,”—( The 
convenience of the House if I now move | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer,)—put, and 
agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after Six 
o'clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 18th September 1893. 





QUESTIONS. 


RIFLE RANGE AT OMAGH. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that a rifle 
range reported by a Military Board as 
suitable for the magazine rifle exists 
within a short distance of the barracks 
recently erected at Omagh, and that a 
drill and encamping ground of large ex- 
tent and excellent quality lies under the 
barrack walls, which can both be acquired 
at reasonable rates, and that their acqui- 
sition has been recommended by succes- 
sive officers commanding the brigade 
depét and the district but refused by the 
War Office ; and whether it is in con- 
templation by the War Office to acquire 
land on the west coast of Donegal for a 
rifle range, and permanently to train the 
Militia battalions of Fermanagh and 
Tyrone out of their own counties at a 
further large annual charge to the public ; 
and, if so, whether the whole subject 
will be reconsidered and further inquiry 
made before any permanent course is 
finally decided upon ? 


*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 


Hanley) : The recommendations of local 
officers to establish a range and camping 
ground at Omagh have not been approved 
by the General Officer Commanding in 
Ireland, because he does not consider it 
desirable to continue the practice of 
hiring local rifle ranges and camping 
grounds for the Militia, but prefers that 
battalions should be brought together at 
some central place for training and mus- 
ketry where they would have the advan- 
tage of association with Regular troops. 
Nothing is known of any proposal to 
acquire land for a range on the Donegal 
coast. 


WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
he will direct inquiries into the complaints 
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regarding the working of two contracts 
under his Department in the City of 
Limerick, recently brought forward by 
the Trades Council of that city—namely, 
that, in the contract for works and re- 
pairs of the several barracks in the stated 
military district, no local carpenters, 
masons, or painters have ever been em- 
ployed by the Government local contrac- 
tor; that the contractor refused the 
Trade Society standard wages, although 
himself drawing a large margin of profit 
from the declared contract price; and 
that, as regards the contract for bread to 
the Army in Limerick, no regular trade 
bakers are employed or standard wages 
paid by the contractor for such supplies ; 
and whether, having regard to the Reso- 
lution of this House of February, 1891, 
arrangement will be made to secure pay- 
ment of the proper standard wages to 
competent workmen by the War Depart- 
ment in the contracts mentioned ? 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): No com- 
plaint has been received as regards the 
non-employment of local men. I may, 
however, point out that the War Office 
has no power to insist upon the employ- 
ment of workmen from any particular 
locality. All contractors are bound to 
pay the current rates of the district ; and 
no complaint of their having failed to do 
so has reached the War Office. 


POSTAL PROMOTIONS. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether a sorting clerk at Bristol 
has been promoted over 10 men his 
qualified seniors; and, if so, on what 
grounds ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): The 
facts are as stated. I am informed that 
the men passed over, or the most pro- 
mising of them, on being tried on higher 
duties, were found not to possess the 
necessary qualifications. I am, however, 
making some further inquiries, and will 
communicate with my hon. Friend. 


THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can ex- 
plain why the occupiers at Slea Head, 
County Kerry, who agreed to give up a 
portion of their land for the use of the 
Congested Districts Board, and were 
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promised the sum of £38 10s. for so 
doing, have received £8 less than the 
amount agreed upon ; if, in view of the 

verty of the occupiers, the Congested 
Districts Board will be instructed to pay 
them the full sum originally agreed to ; 
and if he will give the terms of the ori- 
ginal agreement ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : I am informed by the Con- 
gested Districts Board that the tenant 
occupiers of land required for this road 
were not promised the lump sum of 
£38 10s. as stated, and that the payments 
to them were, individually, in strict ac- 
cordance with the terms of the agreement 
entered into between them and the 
Board’s engineer, the total amount so paid 
being £29 15s. The original estimate of 
the engineer was made for the confiden- 
tial information of the Board, and it 
would be contrary to practice to disclose 
its contents. 

Sir T. ESMONDE asked if the sum 
of £38 was left in the hands of the 

arish priest ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I was not aware 
that any sum was left in the bands of 
the parish priest, but I will inquire. 


THE NEWSPAPER POST. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther New Zealand weekly journals 
weighing over ten ounces, such as The 
Canterbury Times and The Auckland 
Weekly News, were delivered in London 
on 14th September at the ld. postage 
rate, whereas newspapers of the same 
weight and character published in the 
neighbouring Australian Colonies cannot 
be posted to Loudon without a fee of 
2}d.; and whether any means are avail- 
able for the rectification of this difference 
of charges ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: At the Postal 
Conference held at Brisbane in March 
last, at which New Zealand was repre- 
sented, it was decided to adopt for news- 
papers addressed to the United Kingdom 
a rate in accordance with the Postal 
Union Regulations—namely, 1d. for the 
first four ounces and $d. for every addi- 
tional two ounces. But the New Zea- 


land Post Office does not appear to have 
yet brought the new rate into operation, 
as newspapers from that Colony are still 


prepaid at the old rate of ld. per paper. 
Sir T. Esmonde 
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As soon as the New Zealand Post Office 
adopts the new rate, the difference of 
charges referred to in the second para- 
graph of the question will disappear. As 
the hon. Member probably knows, I have 
in practice no power to alter the rates of 
postage from the Colonies to other 
places. 


ANTHRAX. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether, con- 
sidering the persistent vitality of the 
bacilli of anthrax, and more especially of 
iueir spores, as proved by the researches 
of Rastem and others, he will impress on 
Local Authorities the importance of 
burning the bodies of animals infected 
with this disease ? 

*Tne PRESIDENT or tute BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE(Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The objection 
to burning the bodies of animals affected 
with anthrax is that without costly and 
elaborate appliances the operation entails 
the cutting up of the carcase and its 
movement to a convenient place, both of 
which acts are obviously undesirable. 
On this account we have advised Local 
Authorities that burial is the least 
dangerous method of disposing of bodies 
in such cases. As my hon. Friend is 
probably aware, the microbe in anthrax 
is aerobic, and cannot therefore live with- 
out air, and I am informed that it has 
been demonstrated that it does not retain 
its vitality in a carease which has been 
burned without having been cut. 


THE LAND REGISTRY OFFICE. 

Mr. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
aware that a highly contentious leaflet 
[L. R. 8370—300. 993. G. 35. D. 
& S.], bearing the Royal Arms, has just 
been issued officially from the Land 
Registry Office, professing to roply to a 
publication circulated privately by the 
Incorporated Law Society, criticising the 
Land Transfer Bill, 1893; whether the 
printing and circulation of this leaflet has 
been sanctioned by Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment ; and, if not, whether its cost 
will be provided for out of public funds, 
and be included in the Estimates ; and 
whether it is in accordance with the 
rules or usages of the Public Service 
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Stockton-on-Tees 


for Departments, or the Heads of Depart- 
ments, to engage in controversy at public 
expense, either in support of such De- 
partments or their management, or as to 
the merits of Bills before Parliament ; 
and, if not, whether any, and what, steps 
will be taken in respect of the leaflet re- 
ferred to ? 


THe SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
I have not seen the leaflet referred to, 
but I understand that it was prepared by 
the Land Registry in reply toa pamphlet 
circulated to all Members of the House of 
Lords and containing statements about 
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the work of the office which the Depart- 
ment considered itself bound .to answer. | 
If the leaflet in question is demanded by | 
the public interest, I see no reason why | 
it should not be paid for out of public | 
funds. |: 


H.M.S. “ LATONA.” 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, with respect to H.M.S. 
Latona, if it is a fact that 43 of the com- 
plement are practically obliged to sleep 
on the upper deck for want of more | 
adequate accommodation ; whether this 
was originally laid down in the design ; 
and if this is the case generally as regards | 
the second class cruisers ? 


*Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI-)| 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SaurrLeworr, | 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): No report bas | 
been received of any necessity for 43 
men to sleep on the upper deck of the. 
Latona. The Latona and the 20 other 
vessels of the Apollo class, which are | 
similar in accommodation, were not de- | 
signed with any intention that part of | 
the complement were to sleep on the 


upper deck. 
Cotonet LOCKWOOD: Can the | 


right hon. Gentleman state as a fact that | 
there is sufficient accommodation for the 
men, without requiring them to sleep on 
the upper deck ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The complement of the ship has been 
somewhat increased, and no doubt she 
may be somewhat crowded, 
sidering that all the men have not to | 
sleep at the same time, probably there 
will be found to be sufficient accommo- | 
dation. 


| 


but con- | seheol. 


of fees. 
Section 4 (1) of the Act of 1891 it 
would not be for the educational benefit 
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Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Is 


this a temporary increase, or will the 
ship be always crowded ? 
Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
As to that I shall require notice. 
Coroner LOCKWOOD: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman make inquiries ? 
Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Certainly, Sir. 


INDIAN MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg toask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether the Indian Government 
will arrange to have the principal medical 
officers’ inspections made twice a year in 
India as in this country ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russext, 
North Beds.) : The War Oiice Regula- 
tions provide for half-yeariy medical 
inspections at home, and yearly ones at 
foreign stations. The Secretary of State 
sees no reason for proposing any altera- 
tion of the system, so far as India is 
concerned, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Indian Government, in al- 
lotting bearer company and field hospital 
| equipment for training the Medical Ser- 
vice of the Indian Army, would see that 
Netley was included in the distribution, 


| so that the medical officers for the Indian 
| Army could benefit by instruction there ? 


Mr. G. RUSSELL: Yes, Sir. The 
existing system provides for the instruc- 
tion of the Indian medical officers at 
Netley in bearer company and stretcher 
drill. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES SCHOOL BOARD. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
|Committee of Council on Education 
whether the requisite facilities have been 
withheld from the School Board of 
Stockton-on-Tees, in respect to the build- 
ing of a school of a superior grade uuless 
the superior fees are remitted or not 
| charged : ? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 


me. NCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 


This is a case of a new 
No existing facilities have been 
withheld, and it is not a case of remission 


The Department hold that under 


| Rotherham) : 
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of the district that fees should be charged | 
in the proposed school, and so interposed 
at a period in a child’s life when such a 
charge may be a barrier to his or her 
further advancement. 


WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENT. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether it is 
the intention on the occurrence of a 
vacancy to place at the head of the 
Woods and Forests Department an officer | 
practically versed in forestry ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No doubt the | 





First Lord of the Treasury will, before | 
making a new appointment, give every | 
consideration to the requirements of the 
Department. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he is 
aware that widespread anxiety prevails 
as to the future educational course for | 
entrance into the Army, and that no in- 
formation on the subject can be obtained 
from the War Office; can he tell when 
the subjects of examination for next 
April and June will be published ; can 
he also say if Latin is to be obligatory, 
and, if such be the case, what is the 
minimum standard of marks to be in this 
subject; and if he is aware that a high 
standard in Latin must result in the re- 
jection of numbers of very promising 
candidates ? 

Mr. WOODALL : With regard to 
the first question of the hon. Member, I 
may say that every inquiry on this sub- 
ject has been answered by the War Office. 
The Regulations for the examinations in 
April and June are in the printers’ 
hands, and will be issued shortly. Latin 
remains an obligatory subject, and candi- 
dates who have not already passed the 
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ther he will make a representation to the 
New Zealand Government on the sub- 
ject ? 

‘ Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. S, 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): No 
complaint has reached the Colonial Office 
of the state of the cemetery at Rangiriri, 
but if the right hon. Gentleman possesses 
any recent and authentic information an 
inquiry will he addressed to the Governor 
of the Colony. This was done on the 
occasion of a previous question in this 
House as to the graves at ‘Tanranga, 


| which it was alleged were in a discredit- 


able condition, and the inquiry elicited 
the fact that they were kept in good 


| order. ¢ 


EDINBURGH MUSEUM. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : 1 beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether he can 
now state what steps have been taken to 
improve the position of the attendants at 
the Ediuburgh Museum, and to place 
them more nearly on a level with the 
attendants at South Kensington ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The Department of 
Science and Art have for some time been 
in correspondence with Her Majesty’s 
Treasury and with the Director of the 
Edinburgh Museum, with a view to 
modifying the present arrangements in 
respect to the service of attendants at the 
Edinburgh Museum, and itis hoped thata 
satisfactory solution of the matter will be 
shortly arrived at. 


HEREMAKONO. 
Mr. TOMLINSON : On _ behalf 
of Mr. Lawrence (Liverpool, Aber- 


| cromby), I beg to ask the Under Secre- 


tary of State for the Colonies whether it 
is a fact that Heremakono, which is about 


preliminary examination will be required | 200 miles from Sierra Leone and well 
to obtain such an aggregate of marks | within the sphere of British influence 
therein as may satisfy the Civil Service | (being south of the tenth degree of N. 


Commissioners. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ GRAVES IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- | 
sity): I beg to ask the Under Secretary | 
of State for the Colonies whether it is | 
true that the graves of the British sea- | 
men and soldiers who fell at Rangiriri in 
1863, in the Maori War, are now ina, 
ruinous and neglected state; aud whe-— 


Mr. Acland 


latitude) as defined by the Treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and France of 
1889, is now occupied by French troops ; 
if so, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will call upon the French Govern- 
ment to withdraw from that post; and 
what was the result of the expedition 
to Falaba and Heremakono which left 
Sierra Leone early last year under the 
then Administrator of the Government, 
Sir William Quayle Jones, and whether 
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Papers relating to that Expedition can 


be laid upon the Table ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON : Heremakono is at 
troops. 
Government have for 
some time past been in correspondence 
with that of France on the subject. 
The fact of Heremakono being south 
of the tenth parallel of latitude, and, 
therefore, within the British boundary 
under the agreement of 1889, is dis- 
French Government. 


present occupied by French 


Her Majesty’s 


puted by the 
Further information on the point is now 
being awaited, upon the receipt of which 
the discussion of the question will be 
resumed. Sir W. Quayle Jones suc- 
ceeded in the principal objects of his 
Mission, which were to open the roads, 
which had been closed by quarrels be- 
tween various Native Chiefs, and to 
make some arrangement with the Sofas 
at Heremakono for the protection from 
their attacks of the people within the 
spbere of British influence. It is not 
considered desirable, in the public in- 
terests, to lay the Papers on the Table 
at present. 


THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER TRAIN. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he is aware that the 
Duke of Fife made use, on the 7th in- 
stant, of the Queen's Messenger special 
train in Scotland, which is paid for by 
the Treasury ; and whether other persons 
may use this train ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
No, Sir ; I know nothing about this. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: May I ask 


the right hon. Gentleman if he will in- | 


quire about it ? 
Sir W. HARCOURT: No, Sir; I 
shall not. 


WESTFIELD SCHOOL, WOKING, 


Sm R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask) 


the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether 
the Report of the inquiry into 
the Westfield School, at Woking, was 
adverse to the erection of a new school ; 
whether he will authorise the managers 
to renew the lease to the School Board, 
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the managers to provide from their own 
resources any additional accommodation 
that may be required, or whether, failing 
that, he will permit the matter to stand 
over till after the next School Board 
election ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Report was 
adverse to the erection of the new school 
proposed by the School Board, but sug- 
gested the erection of an infant school 
by the Board. The Education Depart- 
ment has communicated with the School 
Board (enclosing a copy of the Report) 
in reference to the renewal of the lease, 
and now await a reply from the School 
Board. The action of the Department 
will depend upon the nature of that reply. 
The Department understand from the 
School Board that they are in commu- 
nication with the managers of the school. 
I cannot, therefore, at present answer 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of the question. 





ARMENIAN) PRISONERS. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he will consider the 
possibility of interceding with the 
Sultan’s Government on behalf of a 
young Armenian student, Dikran Gul- 
bankian, who has been sentenced to 
10 years’ imprisonment on a political 
charge ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
| wick): This case is already occupying 
| the attention of Her Majesty's Charge 
| d’Affaires at Constantinople, who will do 
| what he can to bring it under the favour- 
| able consideration of the Porte. 








IRISH MAGISTRATES. 

| Mr. BUTCHER (York): I beg to 
'ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
| Lieutenant of Ireland how many licensed 
| vietuallers have been appointed to the 
Commission of the Peace in Ireland for 
(a) counties and (b) boroughs since the 
present Government came into Office ; 
what was the total number of licensed 
victuallers holding the Commission of the 
Peace in Ireland at the time when the 
present Government came into Office ; 
and whether there is auy case in Eng- 
land in which a licensed victualler holds 





with the provision that the hours and 
conditions of the religious instruction 
shall remain the same as heretofore ; and | 
whether, as an alternative, he will allow 

| 


the Commission of the Peace ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : The Lord Chan- 
cellor informs me that it would take 


‘ 
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several days to give a definite and com- 
plete answer to the second paragraph of 
the question. So far as his inquiries 
have proceeded, he is able to confirm 
what I stated to the House the other 
day, that since the present Government 
acceded to Office there is only one case in 
which a gentleman has been placed in the 
County Commission who retains a 
publican’s licence in his own name. This 
gentleman, however, is a farmer, and 
holds the licence more as trustee for 
others than for his own benefit, and the 
licensed premises are situated in a dif- 
ferent district from that in which he 
resides and acts as a Magistrate. More- 
over, this Magistrate is disqualified by 
law from adjudicating in cases under the 
Licensing Acts. Several other gentle- 
men appointed to the County Magistracy 
by the present Government held spirit 
licences prior to their appointment, but 
they were required on their appointment 
to transfer their licences, and have done 
so. There are several instances of 
County Magistrates appointed by former 
Governments who, for reasons at the 
time deemed sufficient, were allowed to 
retain their spirit licences in their own 
names, but these persons are also de- 
barred by law from taking part as 
Magistrates in licensing cases. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
two questions arising out of his answer— 
namely, first, whether the Magistrates 
referred to are debarred from sitting at 
Petty Sessions as they are at Quarter 
Sessions in licensing business ; and, 
secondly, in the case of the publicans 
who have transferred their licences, to 
whom have they transferred them, and 
was it a mere power of transfer ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot answer 
the last question. Of course that is a 
point I should be glad to have informa- 
tion upon, but it has not been supplied 
tome. As to the first question, whe- 
ther they can decide cases at Petty 
Sessions, my information from my legal 
adviser is that they are disqualified by 
law from adjudicating in any case under 
the Licensing Act. That is all I can 


Bay. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
any of the brewers and distillers ap- 
pointed by former Governments to the 
Commission of the Peace in England and 


Mr. J. Morley 
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Ireland are allowed to administer the 
Licensing Laws in districts where the 
liquor they manufacture is sold and con- 
sumed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is a ques- 
tion of which I must beg notice of my 
hon. Friend. I will make inquiry. I 
cannot answer offhand. 

Mr. BUTCHER: Can the right hon, 
Gentleman say approximately how many 
of these licensed victuallers hold the 
Commission of the Peace in boroughs ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will inquire, 
and inform the hon. Member. The total 
number of County Magistrates in Ireland 
is 4,697, of whom 331 have been ap- 
pointed by the present Government, 
There are 530 Borough Magistrates, of 
whom 79 have been so appointed. 


WORKING MEN MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware 
that a number of working men have been 
appointed Magistrates in England ; and 
is it the intention of the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland to appoint any working men 
to be Magistrates in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I understand it 
is the case that a number of working 
men have been appointed to the Commis- 
sion for boroughs in this country. As 
regards Ireland, I believe no appoint- 
ment of working men has yet been made, 
but the question will certainly be care- 
fully considered. 


THE WINDSOR BARRACKS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
the Army Sanitary Committee is an in- 
specting body, and have they visited 
Windsor or other barracks; whether 
the weekly Sick Returns of the Army 
and the Sanitary Returns of Garrisons 
are submitted to the Army Sanitary Com- 
mittee for examination and report ; whe- 
ther their Reports for Great Britain and 
abroad are published ; and can they be 
obtained by the public ? 

Mr. WOODALL : As a general rule, 
the Army Sanitary Committee is not an 
inspecting body ; but, in very exceptional 
cases, they inspect particular barracks. 
They have not visited Windsor, but 
when the drainage system at Windsor is 
revised the subject will be referred to the 
Committee The weekly Sick Returns 
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and the Sanitary Returns are not referred 
to the Sanitary Committee. Their duties 
are confined to Reports on sites and 
buildings. Their Reports are not pub- 
lished. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I should 
like to ask when the drainage arrange- 
ments of Windsor Barracks are going to 
be revised, because they are in a most 
dangerous state at this moment ? 


Mr. WOODALL: My right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
has on several occasions made specific 
statements with regard to the Windsor 
Barracks, and I have nothing to add to 
what he has said. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: The hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
part of my question. 


Mr. HANBURY: I really must 
press the hon. Gentleman to get informa- 
tion to give to the House as to the date 
on which the drainage of these barracks 
will come under consideration, because I 
must repeat they are in a most dangerous 
state. 


Mr. WOODALL: The condition of 
the drainage of Windsor Barracks has 
been under consideration, and very full 
particulars have been given to the 
House; but if the hon. Gentleman 
chooses to put a question down for to- 
morrow, I will be prepared with further 
information upon it. I have already in- 
formed the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough that none of these Reports are 
published. They are confidential. 


MR. HURLBERT. 

Mr. PAUL: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
two recent letters in The Standard, pur- 
porting to have been written at Genoa 
by one William Henry Hurlbert, other- 
wise known as Wilfrid Murray ; whether 
a warrant has been issued against the 
said Hurlbert for wilful and corrupt 
perjury committed in this country ; 
whether he is believed to be now in 
Italy ; and whether any steps have been 
or will be taken for bringing this 
person to justice by extradition or other- 
wise ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asguiru, Fife, E.): My attention has 
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been called to the letter in question. A 
warrant for perjury was issued for the 
arrest of this person in November, 1891. 
It might tend to frustrate the ends of 
justice if I were to say where he is now 
believed to be; though I may observe 
(without any special reference to the par- 
ticular case) that a letter to the news- 
papers by a fugitive from justice, pur- 
porting to be written from a named 
place, is, as a rule, prima facie evidence 
that the writer is somewhere else. All 
possible steps have been, and are being, 
taken to bring this man to justice. 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a question of which I 
have given him private notice—namely, 
what steps, if any, have been taken for 
the protection of British life and pro- 
perty at Rio de Janeiro ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Her Majesty's ships 
Sirius and Beagle are now in Rio 
harbour, and the Racer is under orders 
to proceed there. Ships of war belonging 
to France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
and the United States are also on the 
spot oron the road to Rio, for the pro- 
tection of neutral shipping. Commu- 
nications with Her Majesty’s Minister have 
necessarily been brief ; he has reported 
that trade is paralysed, and that it is 
impossible for vessels to unload cargo 
for want of labour and lighters. He has 
requested Her Majesty’s Representatives 
at Buenos Ayres and Montevideo to 
warn British merchants and others in- 
terested of the risks attending shipments 
to Rio. In a telegram received on 
Saturday night he reports that the com- 
manders of the neutral ships of war were 
endeavouring to prevent the bombard- 
ment of the town by the insurgent 
vessel, 


THE LOSS OF THE “ VICTORIA.” 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : May I ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty a question of which I 
have given him private notice. Perhaps 
he will be good enough to state whether 
the Admiralty have come to any decision 
as to the nature of the inquiry into the 
causes which led to the loss of the 
Victoria ? 
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*Sirr UO. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No, Sir ; the matter is under considera- 
tion, and it is expected a decision will be 
arrived at within a few days. 


MASHONALAND, 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg toask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
any further news has been received 
from Mashonaland ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Since the Papers 
which were circulated on Saturday we 
have received the following telegram, 
dated the 11th, from Sir H. Loch :— 

“ In answer to your telegram of September 9, 
Administrator of Mashonaland was instructed 
August 17 not to communicate with Lo Bengula 
without my approval. Rhodes leaving on or 
about September 11 for Beira, en route for 
Salisbury. Jameson will keep meinformed by 
telegram, and will not make any aggressive 
movement without my authority. It is ru- 
moured that Barotsi impi had been put in 
quarantine for two months on account of small- 
pox by Lo Bengula. Peaceful sign, if true.” 


THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) (on 
behalf of Mr. T. Curran): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he has re- 
ceived any Reports that would enable 
him to state approximately the extent of 
territory in the New Hebrides that has 
been either claimed or actually acquired 
by French Trading Companies ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The claims on the 
part both of French and British subjects 
to have acquired land by purchase appear 
to be remarkably extensive and vague. 
As a matter of fact, it was stated in 1891 
that the area of land being cultivated by 
French subjects was about 100 acres, 
and that by British subjects somewhat 
less. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Sir J. GORST : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer inform the House what will be 
done with the Government Bills after 
No. 5 (the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill) ? Will they be withdrawn ? 

Srrk W. HARCOURT: Yes, Sir; I 
think that is so. All after No. 5 will be 
withdrawn. 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SupprLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
Crass V. 


1. £213,101, to complete the sum for 
Diplomatic and Consular Services. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) would like to ask one or two 
questions on this Vote. He held in his 
hand the Report of the Ridley Commis- 
sion upon Civil Establishments. That 
Commission made several recommenda- 
tions in regard to the Foreign Office, and 
he should like to know how far those 
recommendations had been carried out. 
There had been some who had advised 
—and it was the case in some Foreign 
Services—that there should be an amalga- 
mation of the Consular and Diplomatic 
Services, and also the Foreign Office into 
a single Foreign Service. The Ridley 
Commission did not recommend the 
adoption of that course; but, at the same 
time, they did recommend a_ partial 
amalgamation. He should like to ask his 
hon. Friend whether it was the intention 
of the Government to act any further 
than they had done in the-past in the 
direction of the amalgamation of these 
Services? With regard to the cost of 
the Diplomatic Service, the Ridley Com- 
mission did not seem to see the way to 
any considerable economies. They did, 
however, suggest that with regard to some 
of the Embassies—especially that in 
France—there was probably too large a 
staff. If we were to compare our 
Diplomatic Service with that of other 
countries they were very similar, except 
in the point of the amalgamation of the 
Services, and he was bound to say there 
was no more expenditure on our part than 
prevailed on the part of many foreign 
countries, although their Diplomatic and 
Consular duties were less heavy than 
ours. Although that was so, there was 
some reason to think there was ofter kept 
on foot in Embassies an unnecessarily 
large staff. He was not one of those who 
would desire in any degree to cut down 
the expenditure of the Diplomatic or 
Consular Services of this country. He 
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fancied that money properly spent would 
be well spent, and would be beneficial to 
the trading interests of this country. But 
that was not the same point as over- 
expenditure on particular points; still 
less was it the same as being over-staffed 
in certain points. Our present system 
was to have Ambassadors at high rates 
of salary. He did not at all object to 
that, and in posts of great trust there 
should be large salaries, in order to give 
men of fitness for the place an equal 
chance. But whilst these Ambassadors 
were paid large salaries in large 
Embassies, there were placed by the 
side of them many juniors who had 
not sufficient work to do to keep them 
fully employed. In many cases they 
were paid very small salaries ; in some 
eases nove at all. They had a large 
number of men doing work that could be 
done better by a smaller but better paid 
and more efficient staff; and as a result 
of paying small or no salaries they did 
not get the very best work. If a man 
was not willing to work, practically he 
was not worked at all, and the effect of 
this system was naturally to cause great 
stagnation. A great number of the lower 
ranks were doing extremely uninteresting 
copying work, or drudgery, with the 
result that by the time they had 
reached an age at which they might 
reasonably expect promotion to important 
posts, very often they had become ineffi- 
cient—from doing mere drudgery or no 
work at all—for doing work of a higher 
kind. He therefore asked whether any 
attempt had been made to carry out the 
suggestions in this direction of the 
Ridley Commission, and especially on the 
point of the partial amalgamation of the 
Services ? The next point he should 
like to allude to concerned the care which 
was taken as regarded secrecy in the 
Embassies. Recently there had been a 
case where a very important disregand of 
secrecy in a great Embassy occurred 
through the action of a person who was 
a subject of the country in which the 
Embassy was situated. We paid a great 
deal of money for the Queen’s Messenger 
Service, and we also paid a large staff 
in Embassies. There seemed to be 
ahiatus between the two. There were 
boxes sent to these Embassies by 
Messengers, which ultimately reached 
the Ambassador or Secretary himself. 
But sometimes these boxes had to pass 
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through the hands of persons who were 
subjects of the country in which the Em- 
bassy was situated, and in these cases 
there was an evident risk of Despatches 
being opened and read, orcopied, or even, 
insome cases—as in the’case of documents 
which were not of the highest importance 
—of not reaching their destination at all. 
Both these things had undoubtedly 
occurred ; and although, no doubt, in the 
particular case to which he alluded the 
man had been employed for so many years 
and was looked upon as trustworthy that 
there was a great excuse for what 
occurred, yet, notwithstanding, there 
was this serious fact—that when this 
man was dismissed he was found in pos- 
session of more than one of the most 
secret keys which existed in any of our 
Foreign Embassies. Although it would 
be out of Order on this Vote to discuss 
the affairs of the Niger Company, he 
thought it would be competent for him to 
ask a question as to the boundaries of the 
territory administered by that company, 
and of that which came within the 
sphere of the Foreign Office. The 
Charter of the Company had never been 
laid on the Table of the House, but he 
found from a published version that the 
company’s territory was supposed to 
extend to the whole of the basin of 
the Niger. The view of foreign 
countries, however, was that the 
Niger Company administered the country 
for only 48 miles on each side of the 
Niger. He would be glad to hear what 
were the working arrangements between 
the Company and the Foreign Office. 
He also found that the expenses of the 
Mission of Sir Gerald Portal to Uganda 
were charged on this Vote. No informa- 
tion had been received from the Govern- 
ment as to their views upon the subject 
of the future of Uganda. Less autho- 
rised sources of information would lead 
to the supposition that there was some 
idea of extending the Zanzibar Protec- 
torate so as to include Uganda and the 
whole of the territories now or recently 
under the control of the British East 
Africa Company. The Protectorates of 
the Oil River, or west coast, of the 
Zanzibar coast, and also in South Africa 
raised a very serious question—namely, 
whether these Protectorates ought to be 
under the control of the Foreign Office 
or of the Colonial Office ? To his mind, 
the Foreign Office could not properly be 
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charged with details of government. On 
that ground Lord Granville, when at the 
Foreign Office in 1880, 'got rid of the 
administration of Cyprus. It was very 
likely true that the Foreign Office could 
do the work more cheaply, but he thought 
it would be found in the long run that 
the system was not a cheap one. There 
was another point which he wished to 
press upon the Government, and that 
was that if any sums of money had to 
be paid as compensation to foreign sub- 
jects on account of the action of the 
agents of the British East Africa Com- 
pany, they ought to come out of the 
pockets of the company and not of the 
British taxpayer. Captain Lugard was 
not a servant of the Government, but of 
the company ; and if, in consequence of 
his proceedings in Uganda, expenditure 
was necessitated, the money ought tocome 
out of the coffers of the company, if it 
had any funds, and not out of the 
pockets of the British taxpayer. If the 
administration of the country by the 
company was really very weak and in- 
sufficient, surely the time had arrived 
when the Charter should be forfeited. 
If this country was to be called upon to 
pay money as compensation to Roman 
Catholics on account of acts done by the 
company’s agents, there certainly would 
be a strong demand for the forfeiture of 
the Charter. There was the case of 
Nyassaland, or the Central African Pro- 
tectorate. It was an anomaly that, 
although all the territory was administered 
by one man—namely, Consul Johnston— 
yet on the north of the Zambesi he acted 
under the Foreign Office, and south 
under the Colonial Office, the result 
being that when Lo Bengula sent his 
forces north of the Zambesi their Repre- 
sentative had to communicate with the 
Foreign Office, and that when he sent 
them south their Representative had to 
communicate with the Colonial Office. 
The two Departments were in con- 
sequence involved in constant correspon- 
dence, and there was a certain amount of 
friction. In his opinion, the duties to be 
discharged in connection with the Pro- 
tectorates should be undertaken by one 
Department, and not two. He should 
like, further, to ask whether anything 
was being done by the Secretary of State 
in the direction of limiting his own dis- 
cretion in the patronage of the Consular 
Department? Even within the last 


Sir C. W. Dilke 


{COMMONS} 
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15 or 20 years Consular administration 
had been one of jobbery—he had almost 
said of corruption. Money-lenders had 
been placed in the Consular Service in 
discreditable circumstances within the 
last 15 or 20 years, and still remained in 
it. He would suggest that the Secretary 
of State should lay down rules respecting 
the exercise of patronage in connection 
with this Service. Among the Consuls 
was a gentleman who had been removed 
from Madagascar in order to please the 
French. He had been removed for no 
other reason than because he had done 
his duty and had become distasteful to 
the French in consequence. The Con- 
suls remaining in Madagascar had be- 
come useless in consequence of the 
recognition of the French Protectorate 
and the results that had followed it. 
*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, there was one point upon 
which many Members of the Committee 
desired further information, and upon 
which they should have an assurance 
from the Government—he meant the 
serious responsibilities incurred in the 
Uganda district. He did not agree 
with the right hon. Baronet (Sir C. 
Dilke) in his general views upon 
this question. He did not wish to press 
the Government to make any statement 
that might be considered premature ; but 
he thought, before the House separated, 
they ought to have some fresh assur- 
ances from the Government that they 
were thoroughly alive to the responsi- 
bilities which undoubtedly had been in- 
curred in the region to which he alluded, 
and of which they could not now divest 
themselves. It was probable that the 
Government were in possession of more 
recent information than that contained 
in the Papers which had been presented 
to Parliament. He should like to know, 
for instance, the grounds upon which Sir 
Gerald Portal withdrew a considerable 
distance from Uganda and those upon 
which here traced his steps ? The position 
of affairs in Uganda could not be regarded 
as unsatisfactory. The latest intelligence 
showed that their officers had been able, 
with the very scanty means at their 
disposal, to maintain British interests in 
the best way—namely, with the least 
possible sacrifice of life. Everything 
depended upon their policy being firm 
and consistent. It must not be marked 
by that vacillation which in former years 
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characterised a Government composed 
largely of the Members of the present 
Administration—a policy which led to 
such grave disaster in Africa. If the 
notion should get abroad that their stay 
in Uganda was to be temporary, no con- 
fidence would be placed in the assur- 
ances given by their officers, and natives 
who were now inclined to act as their 
friends would hesitate long before they 
declared themselves to be on their side. 
At the beginning of the Session the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Sir 
E. Grey) himself declared that with- 
drawal from Uganda would undoubtedly 
be followed by local misery and disaster. 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick) 
said, what he did say at the beginning of 
the Session was that statements had been 
made to the Government to the effect 
that disastrous consequences would follow 
the withdrawal of the company, and that 
the Government, in the circumstances, 
felt bound to make inquiries with a view 
to ascertain whether those statements were 
well founded. He gave no individual 
opinion on the subject on the occasion 
referred to by the right hon. Baronet. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON said, the Prime 
Minister (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) referred 
to the statement as the opinion of the 
right hon. Baronet. 

*Sir E. GREY said, this statement was 
that made by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) ; it was 
an opinion given after reading the 
Lugard Report as to the real origin of the 
civil war in Uganda. The statement had 
nothing to do with regard to future action. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON said, at all 
events, earlier in the Session the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir E. Grey) recognised 
the responsibilities of the Government 
and the country, and he felt confident 
that the right hon. Baronet would not 
mivimise them now. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir C. Dilke) had expressed 
a strong opinion as to which of the 
Departments ought to take charge of 
and administer these Protectorates ; but 
it must be remembered that in cases like 
Uganda, whose boundaries were little 
settled, and which touched on the 


territories of Foreign Powers, it was 
more difficult for them to be dealt with by 
the Colonial Office, as was the case with 
settled territories which touched only on 
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other British territory, or that over 
which Her Majesty was suzerain. It 
would be premature if he were to express 
an opinion on the subject in connection 
with a region such as Uganda, where 
the position was as yet inchoate; but, 
speaking geuerally, he thought that the 
Foreign Office should take charge of 
territories so situated that International 
questions were likely to arise respecting 
them between England and Foreign 
Powers. Then with regard to the Esta- 
blishment, and the opinion expressed as 
to the staff, he would point to the recent 
experience in Siam as proof of the neces- 
sity of keeping up the staff so as to 
be able to deal with sudden emergencies. 
The Committee would understand that a 
crisis might arise suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, and they should always be 
prepared to meet a crisis if it did arise, 
What he had said with regard to Uganda 
applied to Niassa. They had only just 
begun to exercise their influence there ; 
and it would be premature to declare it 
a Colony; but with regard to Usanda, it 
would be highly desirable ‘hat they 
should have the latest information in the 
possession of the Government, and an as- 
surance that no vital change would be made 
until the House and the country were in 
possession of Sir Gerald Portal’s Report. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he would not have intruded on the 
Committee but for the tone of the speech 
delivered by the right hon. Baronet who 
had just satdown. He wished to empha- 
sise the remarks of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean with regard 
to Uganda. He quite appreciated the 
position of the Government. The Govern- 
ment was at present in a state in which 
their judgment was suspended. He did 
not suppose the Report from the Com- 
missioner was in a state to be presented 
to the House. At all events, it was 
not in a state of preparedness for dis- 
cussion in the House. He would call 
attention to Enclosure 7, page 24. So 
far as the Papers were before them, they 
had a right to information ; he presumed, 
when the Report was laid on the Table, 
the Government would be able to tell 
them what they intended doing. Well, 
the point on which, meanwhile, informa- 
tion was required was this—the Paper 
before them seemed to him to approve 
that there were to be Permanent Resi- 





dents. This seemed to him to be going 
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beyond the understanding arrived at. He 
should be glad to find that he was wrong 
in his suspicions, and he hoped they 
would soon know that there was to be no 
Permanent Resident or arrangement of 
the kind. Another point that occurred 
to him was that if they were to maintain 
any permanent connection with that place 
they would have a second Ireland—a large 
Catholic community and a considerable 
Protestant community, and they would 
have contest for mastery by both Parties. 
He was not going to enter upon the Irish 
Home Rule question on this occasion ; but 
he wished to say that, as he was not 
frightened in the case of Ireland when 
there were two Parties of this character, 
he would not be frightened by the 
application of the same principle in 
Africa. He went upon broad principles, 
and he said that as the Government had 
not been afraid in relation to this matter 
in Ireland, they need not be alarmed in 
reference to this district in Africa. He 
was sorry to be obliged to complain of 
one feature in Sir Gerald Portal’s action. 
Generally, he thought he was very 
favourable to that office ; but he noticed 
that at the end of his Dispatch he went 
out of his way to pay compliments to 
Bishop Tucker, ignoring the Catholic 
Bishop. The absence of the Catholic 
Bishop’s name was conspicuous. This 
seemed to reflect upon him, and to 
show a tendency or leaning towards the 
Protestant side, and he did not think 
they could approve of the idea that they 
were going to take up that side as a 
matter of course. He wished to say one 
word upon another point—the ecnduct of 
the British East Africa Company. This 
company seemed to him to have been 
acting in direct opposition to the terms 
of their Charter. He had no hesitation 
in saying that the evils and mischiefs 
that had arisen in Uganda were due to a 
lawless disregard of the conditions of the 
Charter on the part of the company, who 
ought to be called upon to bear the 
charge. The Charter required that 
before any Treaty could be acted upon it 
should have the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State ; but they bad acted in the 
most high-handed manner, disregarding 
the Secretary of State. In one case he 
believed the Treaty did not even reach 
the Secretary of State, much less receive 
his approbation. Such conduct as this 
was a source of the greatest trouble. He 


Mr. R. Wallace 
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was of opinion that the Charter should 
be withdrawn, because as long as it re- 
mained in force the Government of this 
country would be in danger of being in- 
volved in the responsibility arising out of 
the imprudence and weakness of the 
company. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : It appears tome 
that the hon. Member is wandering from 
the question. The question of policy 
does not arise on this Vote, and 
it is impossible to discuss the conduct of 
the company and the administration of 
the Charter. The hon. Member must 
confine himself to the Vote. 

Mr. R. WALLACE said, he rose 
mainly to deal with the Mission of Sir 
Gerald Portal, and he understood, as 
that officer was to report on the state of 
matters in Uganda, the question of the 
company and its Charter would be rele- 
vant to the point of discussion ; but he 
really had exhausted the topic, and, 
therefore, there was no occasion—-still 
less was there any desire on his part— 
to prolong the discussion. He hoped 
they would have from the Government 
a statement of their attitude on the whole 
question. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
had been a Member of the Commission 
which inquired into these Services, and 
he should be glad to get froin the Repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Office some in- 
formation as to how far the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission had been carried 
out. The Commission had recommended 
that the distinction which at present 
existed between appointments in the 
Diplomatic Service and in the Foreign 
Office should be abolished, and that the 
property qualification of £400 a year in 
the case of the former Service should be 
done away with. He desired to know 
whether any steps had been taken to 
give effect to those recommendations ? 
What he wanted to speak about princi- 
pally, however, was some information 
which had been given by Mr. Law, one 
of our two commercial attachés, to the 
effect that our commercial interests were 
not being looked after by our Ambassa- 
dors as they should be. The only 
attachés of this kind we at present 
possessed were Sir Joseph Crowe at 
Paris, who represented the whole of 
Europe with the exception of Russia, 
and Mr. Law at St. Petersburg; and 
the latter had stated before the Commis- 
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sion it was practically impossible for him | while the Russian cost £10,000, and the 
to do all the work that was thrown upon | German £9,000. The salary of our 
him at St. Petersburg, in the Levant, | Ambassador there was equal to the whole 
and in Persia, and he laid great stress | cost of the German Embassy. It was 
on the necessity of there being at each | said that it was necessary for him to 
of the higher Embassies some official | entertain a good deal; but Paris was, by 
directly responsible for commercial| reason of the way in which French 
matters. He said that when he was | society was split up into parties, just 
away from the Embassy—which was | now, perhaps, the last place in the world 
generally the case, his duty being to| where any Ambassador would do much 
travel through the different countries in| good by entertaining. As had been 
his area—he had found that commercial | pointed out, the men at the top of the 
work was not assigned to any particular | Service were highly paid, but the lower 
individual, and he never knew whom to | officials were badly paid—certainly not 
correspond with. This work being on the same scale as the corresponding 
everybody’s work, was really nobody’s.| German officials. This was a matter 
The work did not receive the attention it | which required some alteration. He 
would receive if all the commercial thought it was the right hon. Gentleman 
business were thrown into the hands of | the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
one official. We had not at our Em-/| who had alluded to the fact that neither 
bassies men who had commercial training | in ability nor in general qualities was the 
or knowledge, and Mr. Law instanced the | standard in the case of these officials up 
Reports that were sent home by the Secre- to that of other countries, nor to the 
taries of Legations as showing that in our | standard which this country had a right 
Embassies we had no men of that kind. | to éxpect. That was largely due to the 
Some of the Reports were of such little | drudgery they bad to go through in their 
value that the Foreign Office did not take | early years in the Diplomatic Service, 
the trouble to publish more than about | which disgusted them with it, and to the 
half of them. That was a state of things | absence of any training which fitted 
that ought to be remedied ; but as these ' them for the work they had to do in the 
commercial attachés had only recently | future. The drudgery they had to 
been appointed, it would be well, he | do absolutely disgusted them with 
thought, to wait a little longer to see|the profession they had taken up, 
what use they were before we largely | With regard to Consular pensions, 
increased their numbers. With regard to | while there was no distinction between 
the Consular Reports, there was not, he | the Consular and Civil Service scale of 
believed, at the Foreign Office any | pensions there was great difference he- 
person who had any practical experience | tween the Diplomatic and Civil Service 
of Consular life. At one port in Russia | scales. To begin with, anyone in the 
—according to Mr. Law—where 300} Diplomatic Service who was ill could 
British vessels entered in the course of | draw a pension after five years, whereas 
the year, the Consul was only paid £10 | in the Civil Service no one could draw it 
a year. According to the same authority, | unless he had served 10 years, and the 
our trade at Moscow was much neglected | scale of pensions in the Diplomatic Ser- 
owing to the fact that we had no fitting | vice was ridiculously high. In the Civil 
Representative there, our Consul re-| Service a man got for every year of ser- 
ceiving a miserable salary, whilst the | vice 1-60th of his salary, and in the 
German Representative drew over £600 | Diplomatic Service it was fully double 
ayear. The same state of things pre-| that amount. The pension of an Am- 
vailed at Helsingfors, Revel, and Odessa, | bassador was based on the salary received 
He quite agreed with what had been said | during the past three years, and the 
to-night, and with the recommendations of | result was that the pensions we paid to 
the Commission, that in view of the | our Ambassadors were extremely high, 
small amount we paid our Consuls we | indeed out of all proportion to Am- 
should cut down the salaries of some of | bassadors in any Foreign Service. As 
our Ambassadors. The salary which | to minor details, he should like to know 
should be cut down was that of the | what account was kept of the valuable 
Ambassador to Paris. The Embassy in | plate at the British Embassies abroad ? 
Paris cost the country £16,000 a year,! He should aiso like to know how the 
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amounts for Ambassadorial expenses 
and “ outfits” were regulated, and why 
the expenditure in Paris was the fixed 
sum of £4,000, whilst in connection with 
other Ambassadors it was one-third of 
the salary on appointment and one-sixth 
on transfer? ‘The sum paid under this 
head in connection with the Embassy in 
Paris was out of all proportion to the 
amount paid in respect of outfit in connec- 
tion with all other Embassies. He did 
not see why they should go out of their 
way to add to an item of this kind having 
regard to the heavy charge already im- 
posed on the British taxpayer in connec- 
tion with the Ambassador to France. 
He had to complain that the regulation 
of the Foreign Office requiring heads of 
Legations to send home confidential Re- 
ports as to the officials serving under 
them was never observed, and he wished 
to urge on the Government that there 
should be some limit to the authority of 
the Foreign Secretary in the selection of 
Consuls. The only condition at present 
was that a Consul on appointment should 
not be more than 450 years of age, 
but the most incompetent man might be 
jobbed into the most important position. 
It was all very well to say that a Foreign 
Secretary would not do this, but such 
things had happened in the past and 
might happen again. There ought to be 
some rule which would prevent such a 
thing happening. A great deal of injury 
was done to English trade from the faet 
that Consuls often knew nothing of the 
language of the country in which they re- 
sided. It seemed ridiculous to send men in- 
to foreign countries to discharge duties so 
important to England, and expect them 
to do so efficiently, when they were 
unacquainted with the very language ‘of 
the countries to which they were sent. 
With regard to the Soudan, he was told 
that as the wintercame on Osman Digna 
would be “raiding” again. <A great 
deal of the Lancashire trade had been 
lost through this “raiding.” We lost 
our customers through trade being stopped 
because crops were raided, and the people 
had nothing to buy Manchester goods 
with, and because in some cases the 
people who would have traded were 
killed. He thought the idea of starving 


out the Soudan was a ridiculous one, the 
sole result being that trade for England, 
which ought to go through Suakim went 
through Massowah, the only gainers 
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being the Italians. He put aside the 
question of our pledges to the Soudanese, 
There people were told we would pro- 
tect them, and they were disarmed, and 
then we left them to the attacks of Osman 
Digna and retired to S akim without 
giving them any protection at all. We 
had broken our pledges to the natives of 
the Soudan. And both from the point 
of view of honour and of trade, the 
present policy of starving out the Soudan 
ought to be abandoned. With regard to 
the present position of Nyassaland, he 
wished to know whether the country was 
under the authority of the Imperial 
Government, or under that of the British 
South Africa Company ? There were 
very grave doubts on the point. To 
begin with, the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee had had complaints brought 
before them of the way in which judicial 
fees were being expended in building a 
Court House at Blantyre. The British 
Government could get no account of the 
taxation, and revenue, and expenditure 
of that country, and there was nothing 
to show whether this money was being 
properly expended or not. Then Pro- 
clamations were issued, but it was 
impossible to ascertain the effect of them 
at the Foreign Office. This was unfair 
to the traders, who had a right to know 
the general laws of the country, so far as 
they were embodied in Jl’roclamations. 
Mr. Albert Grey, in a letter he had ad- 
dressed to The Spectator, had stated that 
Nyassaland was practically the property 
of the company, which subsidised Her 
Majesty’s Government at the rate of 
£17,000 per annum; and that the ex- 
penses of the Commissioner of Nyassa- 
land were paid by the company 
and not by the Imperial Government. 
They knew that Mr. Johnston acted as 
Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Protectorate, and also as 
agent of the British South Africa 
Company in their sphere of influence. 
That was an avomalous dual position 
which he did not think tended to good 
government. He asked for a definite 
statement as to who was responsible for 
the government of this important district 
of Nyassaland. Was it Her Majesty's 
Government, or was it, as this Director of 
the Company said, that the British South 
Africa Company were subsidising the 
Imperial Government, finding them 
£17,500 a year, and paying the expenses 
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of the Imperial Commissioner? He did 
not say how this ought to be, but he 
maintained that they ought not to play 
fast and loose with the matter. If 
Nyassaland was to be governed by the 
British South Africa Company, let 
them say so, but if it was not, it ought to 
be governed as an Imperial Protectorate, 
and we ought not to accept a subsidy. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
that the right hon. Baronet had rendered 
a public service by drawing attention to 
the Ridley. Commission, and to the 
necessity of a closer relation between the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services. He 
was afraid it would be some time before 
that reform could be effected, but in the 
meantime he desired to point out the 
great importance of rendering to our 
Diplomatists every possible commercial 
assistance, in order that they might be 
able properly to fulfil the duties they 
owed to their country in connection with 
the commercial affairs of this country. 
He was bound to admit that he thought 
there was improvement in diplomatic 
circles with regard to their commercial 
duties ; but it was capable of extension. 
If their position was not strengthened he 
had no doubt that the commercial 
interests of this country would greatly 
suffer. The number of our commercial 
attachés was less than it ought to be, 
while the areas over which their duties 
extended were too large and ought to be 
reduced. In the Diplomatic Service it 
was necessary for our Ambassadors in 
large and important negotiations to have 
ready at hand the assistance of some 
one familiar with all the commercial 
interests of the country. ‘Take the case, 
which occurred to him at the moment, of 
the negotiations connected with the 
Commercial Treaty with Spain. That 
was a matter of immense moment to the 
trade and industries of this country. At 
present we were under a modus 
vivendi; but when the Cortes met, 
there might be some ratification of the 
proposed arrangements. He wanted to 
know who had been rendering, more or 
less permanently, assistance to our Am- 
bassador in Madrid, and whether during 
the ultimate portion of the negotiations he 
would have that or what assistance at his 
command ? On behalf of the Chambers of 
Commerce he had seen Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff before he left for Spain, and 
he was bound to admit that that gentle- 
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man had entered fully into these ques- 
tions; but there were many matters with 
which it was not possible that he should 
be so fully conversant as to be able to 
represeut the wants and desires of this 
country adequately. He hoped the 
Under Secretary would be able to give 
an assurance to the Committee that 
when the Treaty was in course of re- 
vision commercial assistance would be 
given to Sir Henry Drummond Wolff in 
the matter. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Preston that the list of Con- 
sular remuneration required revision. A 
good deal more expedition, moreover, 
might be used in the publication of Con- 
sular Reports. These were not the days 
in which they could wait for commercial 
intelligence for a whole year with regard 
to foreign trading competitors, and yet 
he noticed that a Consular Report from 
Bavaria, dated “ August 20th,” was 
brought up to the end of last year. 
That Report was full of most important 
and suggestive matters—matters that had 
a distiuct bearing on all our commercial 
interests. It was only a small document, 
covering not more than 15 pages, 
and yet nearly a whole year elapsed 
before it was made known to the country. 
Such a state of things should not be 
allowed to exist. He would suggest 
that the Congested Districts Board in 
Ireland should give most careful perusal 
to the Commercial Reports which had 
been sent by the Consul in Denmark. 
These Reports dealt with matters of the 
greatest importance to the people of this 
country, and they were suggestive in 
every possible way of that collectivism 
in agriculture which was all-important. 
He referred to creameries and the making 
of butter. From what he had himself 
seen, the collection of milk and the 
packing of butter at Copenhagen were 
admirable. If the Danish methods were 
observed in Ireland they would be 
suggestive of improvements there 
which would be of the greatest value. 
One of the chief exporters of produce 
from Denmark had told him that the one 
country which he and others feared, as a 
rival, in the future, if it possessed better 
processes of preparation, manufacture, and 
packing, was Ireland. As to Newfound- 
laud, he urged, with reference tothe claims 
of the French for compensation in the 
matter of the lobster factories, that equal 
consideration should be given to the 
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owners of British vessels and other sub- 
jects as were given to the French, for 
their ships had been seized and confis- 
cated under the forms of law, and they 
had been most inequitably dealt with. 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he desired 
to support the observations of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down as to 
Consular Reports. Two years ago he 
had suggested to the Government that 
some means should be taken to circulate 
the Reports and other Papers for the beue- 
fit of the public by sending them to the 
Public Libraries and other institutions. He 
believed that if these were so circulated 
they would be found of great value. 
The Vote comprised very nearly half-a- 
million of money, and he was afraid that 
there was a great deal of waste in con- 
nection with it. It struck him as extra- 
ordiuary that whilst our Ambassador in 
the United States received only £6,000 
a year our Ambassador in France received 
£9,000, and those in Austria and Turkey 
obtained £8,000 each. He should like to 
have some explanation of the differences 
in the amounts. He also desired to 
know why it was we had Secretaries of 
Legation at Coburg and Darmstadt, and 
a Minister in Saxony? He wanted, 
further, to know why certain Members 
of the House who happened to be lawyers 
had been paid for their services in refer- 
ence to the Behring Sea Arbitration, 
whilst laymen who had attended that 
Arbitration had not received anything at 
all? If he had his way, if there was 
anybody who was not paid it would be 
the lawyers, because they already got 
enough of the public money. At the 
same time, he congratulated the Attorney 
General (Sir C. Russell) and the ex- 
Attorney General (Sir R. Webster) 
on the services they had rendered 
to the country in connection with the 
Arbitration. As to Uganda, he thought 
that money was being spent there 
with a view probably to annexation. 
He was told that the majority of 
the Cabinet were infected with the 
Jingo sentiment. Everybody knew that 
the Tories took an extraordinary interest 
in foreign affairs, the reason being that 
they wished to divert attention from 
home affairs, and to prevent necessary 
reforms being carried out. He noticed 


very often that when the Liberal Party 
was in power those who had seats on 
the Treasury Bench did not think it at 
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fall necessary, that they should carry out 
Radical principles. That was not good 
enough for the Radical Party, and he 
should certainly like to know what was 
now the position of the East Africa Com- 
pany with regard to Uganda? He was 
afraid that there was some danger of Her 
Majesty’s Government being led into 
doing a great deal more than their sup- 
porters anticipated, and he trusted they 
would give a further assurance that 
| they intended to keep the undertaking 
already given not to pledge the House or 
| the country in any way until after Sir 
| Gerald Portal had reported. 
| *Sim R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
| desired to assure the hon. Gentleman 
| who had just sat down that the reason 
| why Conservative Members took a keen 
| interest in all Consular and Diplomatic 
| matters were not those which the hon. 
| Member supposed. Their real reasons 
| were that they desired to secure the 
| promotion of British interests abroad, 
the security of British capital, and the 
| extension of British commerce. If the 
/hon. Gentleman and his friends did not 
_ sympathise with those objects, he thought 
they would have sooner or later to reckon 
with the industrial classes of this country. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON said, Radical 
'Members entirely sympathised with the 
| objects which the hon. Baronet had 
stated, but it was the Radical and Liberal 
| Party that had really made the trade of 
| this country what it was, 
| *Sir R. TEMPLE said, he would 
not discuss with the hon. Gentleman 
which Party had shown the greatest 
interest in the extension of foreign com- 
merce in semi-civilised regions beyond 
the ocean. He wished to make some 
remarks on the Consular Service, with 
which he necessarily had a special ac- 
quaintance. He quite agreed with all 
that had been said regarding the extreme 
importance of that Service, and the im- 
portance also of its being properly 
organised. The Service was adorned 
with many officers and gentlemen 
who did credit to their country ; 
and as they were not present to 
speak for themselves, he desired to 
say on their behalf, as one who knew 
their worth, that England was greatly 
indebted to her Consuls and Vice Consuls 
in many parts of the world. At the 
same time, he admitted that the Service 
ought to be better organised, although 
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he was afraid the subject of organisation 
was more difficult than it at first sight 
appeared. There was already an orga- 
nised group of Consuls in the China Seas 
for China and Japan, and he fancied that 
no other nation trading in those regions 
had a better staff of Consuls than we 
had. He thought it would be desirable 
to have one group of Consuls for the 
Mediterranean. He was very well ac- 
quainted with the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and he believed that one or two 
languages would carry a man pretty well 
all around the Mediterranean—certainly, 
Arabic and Italian would be sufficient 
for that purpose. There might also be 
a group for the West Indies. He had 
often heard complaints made of Consuls 
being transferred from somewhere in Asia 
Minor or Turkey to the West Indies. In 
carrying on the work of organisation a 
difficulty always arose with reference to 
the arranging a proper size for each 
group, and for giving the officers proper 
chances of promotion in their own group. 


With reference to Uganda, he had 
listened with regret—he might say 


with pain—to the expressions used by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke), 
and afterwards by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. R. Wallace), 
regarding the conduct of Captain Lugard. 
He thought that great reserve ought to 
be exercised by hon. Members in eriti- 
cising our officers, who had certainly done 
their best for us. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: He is not our 
officer. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE said, Captain 
Lugard was an officer of the British 
Army, and was employed by a great 
British Chartered Company. In that 
sense he was a British officer, and he had 
certainly done his best for his country. 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, it had been 
distinetly stated over and over again that 
Captain Lugard was lent to the Com- 
pany, and that we were in no way 
responsible for him. 7 
*Sm R. TEMPLE said, he had not 
stated that we were responsible. What he 
had said was that Captain Lugard virtually 
was our officer. At all events, whether 
he was our officer or not, he was our 
countryman and a member of our Army, 
who had done yeoman service abroad. 
He thought hon. Members should main- 
tain a careful reserve until the whole 
particulars were forthcoming. He was 
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sure that Captain Lugard would come 
out of the ordeal of an investigation of 
his conduct as gold came out of the 
furnace. Two gentlemen opposite had 
spoken of compensation having possibly 
to be paid to some of the Roman Catholics 
in Uganda. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment would not consent to pay any com- 
pensation unless and until a proper judicial 
investigation had taken place. As re- 
garded Sir Gerald Portal’s Mission, it 
would be very interesting if the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs would ex- 
plain what was the exact position of our 
Representatives in Uganda at this 
moment. Was it not the case that Sir 
Gerald Portal left Uganda, proceeded a 
certain distance towards his headquarters 
at Zanzibar, and then retraced his steps ? 
Whilst he quite understood that no con- 
clusion could be arrived at by the Com- 
mittee until the result of the Mission was 
understood, and there had been an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the question, he 
might be allowed to express a hope that 
the Mission would result in the establish- 
ment of the British Protectorate in 
Uganda. He said this partly on behalf 
of British commerce and of British in- 
terests generally in East Africa, and 
partly in the interests of the religious 
world, over and above all the argu- 
ments relating to the Slave Trade. 
The day had passed when the House 
of Commons could afford to ignore 
the wishes of the great number of our 
countrymen who were interested in 
Protestant Missions. He could assure the 
House that the keenest anxiety was 
taken in the subject, and that all those 
who were interested in Protestant 
Missions breathed a prayer that the 
House might be led to a wise conclusion 
in the matter, and that the Protectorate 
so long wanted might be established. 
Cotone. LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping), said, that whilst appointments 
had, he believed, been made from the 
Foreign Office to the Diplomatic 
Service, he was not aware that any- 
body had been transferred from the 
Diplomatic Service to the Foreign Office, 
although he knew that such transfers 
were frequently desired by members of 
the Diplomatic Service. He noticed that 
the hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
A. C. Morton), who was always ready 
to abolish everything, wished to abolish 
the Missions at Coburg and Darmstadt, 
There was no doubt that we received 
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valuable information from Germany on 
commercial matters ; and in view of our 
relations to the present Duke of Coburg, 
it was necessary that we should keep up 
our Mission in that Duchy. He believed 
the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Han- 
bury) overstated the matter when he said 
that attachés of 10 years’ standing were 
kept at copying work, but he believed 
that attachés of seven or eight years’ 
standing had to do that work. This 
rather pointed to the necessity of creating 
a sufficient staff of permaneut officials at 
the Embassies for the purpose of doing 
clerical work of this kind. He was 
aware that many of our Representatives 
abroad were against the establishment 
of such a staff, but he thought the sug- 
gestion was well worth the attention of 
the Secretary of State. 

*Masor JONES (Carmarthen, &c.) 
thought we were paying too much at one 
end and too little at the other of our 
Diplomatic and Consular Services. For a 
great many years we had paid more to our 
Representative at Washington than the 
President of the United States received, 
whilst we were not giving a penny to Her 
Majesty’s Consular Representative at 
Saint Paul, which was a very important 
commercial centre. A short time ago, hav- 
ing written to one of Her Majesty’s Vice 
Consuls for information respecting towage 
dues, pilotage, &c., he received a reply 
in which the Vice Consul said that as no 
allowance was made to him for postage 
he was compelled to post unstamped the 
replies to those letters in which postage 
had not been enclosed. He (Major Jones) 
contended that it was somewhat undigni- 
fied to place our Representative in such a 
position that he had to write humiliating 
notes of this kind. Some little allowance 
ought, he submitted, to be made to our 
Consuls for postage, stationery, and office 
expenses. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) thought that everybody in the House 
must have agreed with what the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir C. Dilke) 
said with regard to our Chartered Com- 
panies. Our diplomatic relations might 
be strained not only with regard to the 
British East Africa Company, but with 
regard to other Chartered Companies. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That subject 
comes under another Vote. 

Mr. R.G. WEBSTER said, he wished 
to refer to the Mozambique Company, 
with regard to which there was a 
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Consular Vote, and with whose Suzerain 
State—Portugal—we had Consular rela- 
tions. The Mozambique Company was 
established in 1889, and various Charters 
and rights were given to individuals in 
thecountry. Within a very short time 
afterwards the British South Africa 
Company was formed. That Company 
obtained from some individual, who they 
declared was a King, a Charter, or deed, 
and they then bundled all the settlers, 
many of whom were British subjects, out 
of that part of the country. These 
people attempted to appeal to the High 
Court of this country, but were told 
there was no jurisdiction. There was a 
jurisdiction at the time of Warren 
Hastings ; and though he (Mr. Webster) 
was a Member of what had been 
described as the Jingo Party, he was 
ready to stand up for those who were 
wronged, whether they were British or 
Portuguese subjects. He did not wish 
to blame anybody for the arbitrary action 
of the British South Africa Company ; he 
simply blamed the system under which we 
had given over our rights to a Company. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber must not go into the operations of 
the British South Africa Company. 
They do not come under the Vote. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, that 
in that case he would bring the question 
before the Foreign Office. 

*Mr.GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said, that in view of the fact that the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Vote had increased 
this year by nearly £27,090, he did not 
wonder that that undaunted patriot, the 
hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. A. 
C. Morton), had attacked it with his usual 
vehemence and suecess. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir C. Dilke) had 
expressed an opinion that our Ambassa- 
dors were not too well paid. Witness 
after witness before the Ridley Commis- 
sion avowed that they were more highly- 
paid than those of other countries. The 
standard that ought to be adopted was 
not what we paid here, but what other 
countries paid, for that was regulated 
by the cost of living in the par- 
ticular place. One of the arguments 
put forward in favour of the present high 
salaries was that our Ambassadors had 
to entertain very largely. In his opinion, 
that was absurd. He thought it a very 
vulgar idea of an Ambassador that he 
should go abroad to dispense chicken 
and champagne, and he did not believe 
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an Ambassador ever obtained any State 
secret or other secret by that method of 
procedure. With reference to the plate, 
he knew that the plate in the Paris 
Embassy alone cost this country 
£8,500 15s. 1ld. This would indicate 
that we had knocking about the rest of 
the world something like £100,000 worth 
of plate. He would draw the attention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
this fact, so that when occasion arose 
the right hon. Gentleman, instead of put- 
ting his hand into the Treasury Chest, 
might put it into the Ambassadorial Plate 
Chest. He (Mr. Gibson Bowles) would 
like to see the Consuls increased, and the 
Ambassadors decreased, in number, and 
he wonld also like to see the Consuls 
better paid. He objected to the monstrous 
system of private letters indulged in by 
our Ambassadors. It had been stated 
that Ambassadors put their most impor- 
tant information into private letters, 
which were the property of the Secretary 
of State for the time being. No record 
whatever was kept of these letters; those 
received from Ambassadors were taken 
away from the office by the Seeretary of 
State, and the result was that the records of 
the Foreign Office were absolutely falsified 
by them. The system was reckless, bad, 
and improvident, and he should have 
thought that a high-minded Government 
like the present Government, with a par- 
ticularly high-minded Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, would at once have 
taken steps to put an end to _ it. 
He complained that the methods by 
which correspondence was conveyed to 
and from the Ambassadors was such as 


to enable Foreign Governments to get 


hold of our most secret affairs. There 
were several foreigners employed as 
messengers in our Ambassadorial Service. 
There was one who had been in the 
Permanent Service, most improperly, he 
thought, and perhaps it was that official 
who had divulged the secrets referred to 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean. He considered 
that our Ambassadorial Service was 
altogether too dear. In Denmark our 
establishment cost £4,132, while France, 
whose interest in the country was much 
greater, spent only £3,080 there. In the 
Netherlands we spent £4,478, and 
France £3,600. In Sweden the figures 
were—England, £4,150, and France, 
£2,960. Switzerland was the only 
coantry in which the cost of the 
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French Ambassadorial Service was 
greater than the cost of ours, 
the figures being—England £1,900, and 
France £2,860; but, as was well-known, 
Switzerland was of the most terrible 
moment to France. He thought the 
cost of our Establishments might be 
reduced in Denmark by £1,500; in the 
Netherlands by £1,600 ; in Sweden by 
£1,000 ; and in Switzerland by £500; and 
we should still have our Diplomatic Service: 
carried on excellently well in those 
countries. Then there were a number of 
small German States in which we main- 
tained Diplomatic Establishments without . 
the slightest necessity. Our Establish- 
ment at Bavaria cost £2,150 ; at Coburg, 
£700; at Darmstadt, £702; and at 
Saxony, £1,150; and yet at all those 
places there was absolutely no diplomatic 
work to be done. All those States 
formed part of the German Empire ; and 
as their foreign affairs were conducted at 
Berlin, our Diplomatic Establishments 
were altogether unnecessary. He was 
surprised that the present Radical Go- 
vernment, which was pledged to economy, 
did not abolish every one of these un- 
necessary posts, by which they would 
save the country £2,550 a year. The 
time had arrived when our system of 
Embassies should be overhauled. England 
had given a pledge to the world that she 
would never fight again ; and as no one 
now believed that there was any danger 
of war with England under any cireum- 
stances whatever, the action and influence 
of our Ambassadors was very much cir- 
cumscribed. Since 1882 there had been 
no Report from the British Commissioner 
who had been sent out to secure the free 
navigation of the mouth of the Danube. 
It was time that something was done in 
the matter. It seemed to him that we 
did not want a Commissioner there at all, 
for he was simply set aside or bullied by 
Russia. What we should do was to 
secure the separate and independent 
rights of Roumania to the free navigation 
of the mouth of the Danube. He noticed 
that at Shanghai there was a Consulate 
General and Judge, as well as a Consul 
and Assistant Judge. The business had 
been done there for years by one Consul, 
and he thought one Consul was still 
sufficient. But, in any case, we had 


there an officer who discharged duties 
which were inconsistent with each other, 
for it was impossible for a man properly 
to be a Judge and a Consul at the same 
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time. As Consul he was the advocate 
of British interests, but as Judge he 
ought to be entirely independent. He 
thought this officer should be deprived of 
his Consular duties and remain Judge 
only. 

*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) said, that he recognised the in- 
convenience of attempting a debate on 
East African affairs at such atime in the 
Session. But an attack had been made 
on the Company and on one of its officers 
which called for a brief reply. He did 
not have the advantage of hearing the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke), but he 
did listen to the hon. Member for East 
Edinburgh (Mr. R. Wallace) indulging 
in a ferocious attack—unsupported by a 
single atom of fact—on Captain Lugard, 
the brave officer who had done such 
valuable work in Uganda, almost single- 
handed, and under tremendous diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. R. WALLACE: I refrained 
from mentioning Captain Lugard’s name. 
Anything I said was about the British 
South Africa Company. 

*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS said, he 
was sorry to say he had clear in his re- 
collection the fact that the hon. Member 
had referred to the Administrator of the 
company. The Administrator of the com- 
pany was Captain Lugard, who was 
responsible for everything that had 
occurred in Uganda at the time. The 
hon. Member had been ruled out of 
Order; but he (Mr. Burdett-Coutts) 
found this connection between the work 
of Captain Lugard and the subject under 
discussion, that the former had paved 
a way for the future work which 
he hoped Sir Gerald Portal would 
do in that country in the future. 
The attack on Captain Lugard was 
based on the fact that he had not waited 
for the approval of the Foreign Office 
before taking action. He commended to 
everyone who was acquainted with the 
history of British enterprise in all parts 
of the world the ridiculous suggestion 
it was that a man engaged in carry- 
ing out an enterprise in a wild, savage 
country like South Africa should wait 
for 12 months until he got a reply from 
the Foreign Office, before taking action 
on the critical problems that hourly pre- 
sented themselves. He would not, at 
the present time, go into the general 
attacks which had been made on the com- 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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pany. He would only say that it was a 
matter of special regret to him to hear 
those attacks of unreasoning violence 
made by a Representative of the capital 
of a country which had always taken a 
foremost part in every enterprise for the 
amelioration of the savage tribes in Africa, 
and a country especially which had origi- 
nated and had given the greatest and most 
valuable support to the British East 
Africa Company. The company claimed, 
and believed they could prove to the hilt, 
that they had expended the greater 
portion of their capital in doing a 
national work, and he was sure that that 
same public opinion which had thrust them 
forward in Uganda would, when all the 
circumstances were under review, declare 
that in pursuing their way amidst the 
greatest difficulties the Company had 
always kept clear before them the honour 
of British enterprise in that country. 
Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver 
pool, Kirkdale) said, he desired to say a 
few words on one important matter, 
upon which he had had recent personal 
experience. This was the question of 
the amalgamation of their Diplomatic 
and Consular Services. He emphasised 
the fact that their Diplomatic Service in 
nearly all the capitals was over- 
worked at the present moment; but 


there was an improvement desired 
with the view of getting better 


commercial information for the traders 
of this country. In appoiating com- 
mercial agents, however, they must be 
very careful not to fall into the error of 
other countries, and appoint those who 
were, to say the least, financially in- 
terested in the concerns of the locality. 
They ought also to have some means in- 
stituted for a redistribution or reclassifi- 
sation of salaries in accordance with the 
growing wants or the decreasing wants 
of a particular post. If there were some 
general scheme for the redistribution of 
salaries at stated periods, he believed they 
would get more work done with greater 
economy. Here, as elsewhere, they were 
very much too apt to judge of the im- 
portance of the work done by the state- 
ment of the exports and imports of the 
country, whereas those who had been 


| behind the scenes knew that equally im- 


portant British interests were those of 
the employment of British subjects in 
the country, and of the investment of 
British capital in any particular country. 
He was convinced that their Diplomatic 
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and their Consular Services were both 
underpaid ; but, at the same time, he 
must acknowledge that they obtained far 
better work from both those Services 
than any other nation did. 

*Sir E. GREY said, the most important 
point raised was that of the appointment 
of commercial attachés for different 
districts, whose business it would be to 
travel over those districts, ascertain their 
needs, and give advice as to the organi- 
sation of the commercial trade of those 
districts. That was an important sug- 
gestion, but he was not able to announce 
any decision in the matter, because the 
power of the Foreign Office in procuring 
assistance of this kind was, undoubtedly, 
limited by the funds placed at its dis- 
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had to make the best use of what they 
had, and where they found an unpaid 
Consul it was because it was necessary 
to place some limit on the expenditure 
devoted to the Consular Service abroad. 
They endeavoured to devote the expendi- 








posal. The commercial work was some 
of the most important work to be dis- 
charged at the Foreign Office, and he | 
was glad to say that it was receiving | 
more and more attention. During the | 
time he had been at the Foreign Office 
he had seen a growth of Commercial 
Reports, and the tendency was for them 
to grow more and more. Preliminary 
steps had been taken to carry out the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion towards the amalgamation of the 
Foreign Office and Diplomatic Services, 
and successful candidates in the examina- 
tions recently held had received certificates 
qualifying them for both Services. 
Other recommendations of the Com- 
mission, which there was no intention to | 





ture to the most important places, and 
filled up the less important positions by 
unpaid men who were engaged in trade, 


| but who were well recommended and 


trustworthy people. He would only say 
with regard to the dates of the Com- 
mercial Reports, it was sometimes true 
that the dates were considerably in 
advance of the time to which the Report 
referred, but that was in consequence of 
it frequently happening that the statistics 
necessary were not published sooner in 
foreign countries. He passed over the 
plate provided for the various Am- 
bassadors, though he rather thought the 
hon. Member for Lynn Regis (Mr. Gib- 
son Bowles) did recommend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to have it seized 
and melted down for purposes of the 
Mint. As to the question of private 
letters, that was nota matter the Com- 
mittee would really expect him to deal 
with, as there had been no change made 
in the system. With regard .to the 
larger political questions raised, he would 
take first the question of the Soudan. 


| He could only repeat on that what he 


had stated the other day, that no doubt 
it was very desirable that the Soudan 
should be opened up to trade, but the 





evade, were going to be discussed with | difficulty was that past history had not 
the Treasury, and since the date of the | made it easy to approach the people in 
Report of the Commission something had | the Soudan itself. Any means that were 
been done towards the reduction of small | taken would have to depend on political 
German Legatious. As to the alleged | considerations, and, of course, the policy 
over-working of Embassies, he did not|of the Egyptian Government would 
think that there was any general; enter into the question. As to the 
overwork, though, undoubtedly, the | present state of hostilities, he hoped they 
work was irregular — sometimes very | would soon pass away, but he was afraid 
heavy and sometimes light. So it would be a question of time. Then he 
far as the present Government was | took the question of Nyassaland. It was 
concerned, no charge could be made | true that Her Majesty’s Representative 
against the Secretary of State for Foreign | there occupied more than one position. 
Affairs of having imported into the Con- | He would answer at once what the hon. 
sular Service people from outside who | Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) had 
had no special training. The doctrine | said, that it was the Imperial Authority 
had been strictly adhered to that when a | that was responsible for affairs in Nyas- 
good post fell vacant it should be given | saland, and to the Foreign Office com- 
to someone who had already proved his | plaints must be addressed in regard to 
fitness by work done in the Service. | any matter in that district. The Char- 





With regard to trading and unpaid Consuls, | tered South Africa Company had sub- 
he admitted that wherever there was any 
British shipping or trade, they should 
have a paid Consul, but naturally they 


sidised Nyassaland to the extent of 
£10,000, but at the same time it did not 
carry with it any reversionary rights. 
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Undoubtedly, when the late Government 
were dealing with this question of Nvas- 
saland, when they determined to have a 
Protectorate, they were bound to ask the 
House for a sum of money or take ad- 
vantage of the South Africa Company. 
Up to the present moment it remained 
the same. They had to choose on such 
questions as this either payment of a 
sum annually for the administration of 
the country, place it under a Chartered 
Company, or they might receive from the 
Chartered Company an annual sum in 
payment of expenses, because, somehow, 
the expenses had to be met. That was 
the plan of the late Government, and 
was the plan of the present Government. 
As to the suggestion that Nyassaland 
ought to be transferred to the Colonial 
Office, that was a question that might 
arise, but not just yet. The hon. Mem- 
ber for St. Pancras (Mr. Webster) be- 
lieved it belonged so much to the Foreign 
Office that he had endeavoured to-night 
to discuss the whole question. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE : That was on the 
difficulty in Matabeleland. 

*Sir E. GREY: Yes; but his con- 
tention was that something which was now 
under ‘the Colonial Office ought rather 
to be discussed on a Foreign Office Vote. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I simply 
stated that wrongs had been committed 
against Portuguese subjects in Mozam- 
bique territory. 

Srr £. GREY said, with regard to 
the former points, reference was made to 
the arrangements that were closed before 
the present Government came into power. 
In the early stages of these African ter- 
ritories a great deal of the correspon- 
dence, chiefly in reference to boundaries, 
had to be carried on by the Foreign 
Office, and it was therefore convenient 
that for a time they should be adminis- 
tered by that Department. 

Mr. HANBURY asked why there 
was no Return of the expenditure and 
taxation, and why it was impossible for 
anyone interested in Nyassaland to get 
information as to the proclamations ? 

*Str E. GREY should have thought 
the information could have been obtained 
from the Foreign Office. He believed 
some new arrangement had been come 
to; through its being a new territory, a 
good deal remained to be done in the 
way of organisation, and this was being 
done by the Commissioner as fast as 
possible, and he informed the Foreign 


Sir E. Grey 
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Office fully in the matter. Then the 
question of Uganda had obtained con- 
siderable attention, and the hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. A. C. Morton) 
seemed to think that the present Govern- 
ment were using Uganda as a means of 
diverting attention from home matters. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I referred not 
to the present Government, but to the 
Tory Government generally. 

*Sir E. GREY understood the hon. 
Member to say that the present Govern- 
ment were inclined to carry out a Jingo 
policy, one of the features of which was 
to divert attention from home affairs. He 
did not know that the present Govern- 
ment had done anything of the sort; he 
thought it had been very much the other 
way, and that the Government had 
not directed the attention of the 
House chiefly to Uganda, or any other 
foreign question. The hon. Member for 
East Edinburgh (Mr. R. Wallace) ob- 
jected to the word “ Resident.” It might 
well have had “temporary ” before it, 
but, as a matter of fact, Sir Gerald 
Portal was the Resident at the time in 
Uganda, and the hon. Member ought not 
to infer from that that any step was 
taken to appoint a permanent Resident. 
If the hon. Member read the correspon- 
dence he would see that the arrangement 
come to was not dictated by Sir Gerald 
Portal, but was an arrangement that the 
two heads of the Mission came to; Sir 
Gerald Portal signed it because it was 
drawn up in his presence. When the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North-East Lancashire was speaking on 
this question he (Sir E. Grey) stated he 
thought individual opivions had been 
attributed to him that he had not ex- 
pressed. What he really did say was 
that the Government had been told by 
the only people who had been in Uganda 
or near it that the withdrawal of the 
company would cause serious disaster. 
The Government decided to send an ex- 
pedition to the spot in order that those 
disasters might be prevented, and that 
a Report might be made on the 
best method of dealing with the 
country, or, if it was decided to withdraw, 
the best means of that withdrawal. He 
had never gone further than that. In 
the circumstances, the Government were 
bound to send Sir Gerald Portal’s 
Mission ; and so long as that Mission 
remained in the country they had a right 
to expect that the Government would 
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make such arrangements that none of 
the disasters which were apprehended 
should occur. For instance, the other day 
four officers were sent to Uganda, but 
they were not sent there to take new 
measures, but simply in order to take 
over the control of the Soudanese troops, 
so as to guarantee the security of the 
country until it was decided whether it 
should be occupied permanently or not. 
That was his answer to the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North-East 
Lancashire. In reply to his hon. Friends 
behind him, who were anxious that they 
should not be committed against their 
wills to the permanent occupation of 
Uganda, all he could say was that Sir 
Gerald Portal had stated that in taking 
over the Soudanese troops in that 
country he had carefully prevented any- 
thing being done that would lead to the 

manent occupation of the territory. 
All that the Government had done was 
—without prejudice to the question whe- 
ther the occupation was to be permanent 
or temporary—to guarantee the peace of 


the territory until they had arrived at a | 


final decision in the matter. Sir Gerald 
Portal was now on his way home, and the 
Government had received recently from 
him only a short telegram which corre- 
sponded with the information that ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and until they 
had obtained further information from 
him they could arrive at no final de- 
termination in reference to the matter. 
But undoubtedly he could say that there 
was no intention in the minds of the 
Government to come to a hasty decision 
with regard to it, and until the House 
had had an opportunity of considering 
the subject. He had now travelled over 
all the points raised. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: There is the 


question of the French Catholic claims. 


*Sir E. GREY said, the Government | 


had not come to any decision on that, as 
they required further consideration. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, the hon. Baronet had 
made a very important statement. Did 
he pledge the Government that they 
would take no steps with regard to the 
retention of Uganda or the future govern- 
ment of that country without first sub- 
mitting the matter to the consideration of 
the House ? 

*Sir E. GREY said, he was notin a 
position to pledge the Government to 
that extent ; all he lcould say was that 
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the Government had taken no decision at 
present, and did not anticipate taking any 
decision, certainly, before the Autumn 
Session. Sir Gerald Portal had not 
reached the coast; and, before any final 
decision was taken, they must communi- 
cate with him. Emergencies might arise, 
but undoubtedly it was not their present 
intention to come to any specific decision 
on this question before other Papers were 
laid before Parliament. 

Sir R. TEMPLE asked where Sir 
Gerald Portal was now ? 

Sir E. GREY replied that Sir Gerald 
Portal was somewhere between Uganda 
and the coast, but he could not state 
exactly where ; he expected to be at the 
| coast at the end of the month. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL asked if 
he was to understand that on the ques- 
tion of principle no decision would be 
come to with regard to Uganda before 
the matter was discussed by Parliament ? 

Mr. A.C. MORTON asked whether 
the hon. Baronet was going to run away 
from the pledge which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
| given, that nothing should be done with 
regard to the retention of Uganda until 
| the House had had an opportunity of 
| discussing the matter ? 

*Sir E. GREY said, that, of course, 
/auy pledge that had been given by the 
Prime Minister would have far greater 
| force than anything that he could say, 
| He had already said that no decision 
| would be come to in the matter by the 
| Government before the Autumn Sittings. 
| Of the questions that remained there 
| was the question of the Danube. They 
had had a Representative on the Danube 
Commission ‘for many years, aud there 
was no reason to alter the arrangement 
| just now. It was most important they 
| should havea Representative on that Com- 
mission ; and, as to the publication of the 
| Reports, they dealt usually with details, 
which were not of sufficient general 
|interest to be published. Larger 
| questions might arise involving care- 
| ful consideration, and that was one 
| reason why they kept their Representative 
on the Danube Commission. With re- 
ference to the last question raised, the 
consolidation of the two offices of 
Cousul General and of Judge at 
Shanghai, the result of the amalgama- 
tion was a saving of £2,000 a year in 
salary and £416 «a year in rent, 
The step was not tiken without full 
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consideration, because the saving ought 
not to be made if it was to result to the 
detriment of the work to be done. The 
appeal cases were few in number, and it 
was felt the work might be done by one 
man, and accordingly the authorities were 
well advised to make this considerable 
reduction. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: There is the 
further question of the Niger Company's 
lands. 

Str E. GREY said, that in time the | 
coterminous boundaries of the Niger 
Company with those of foreign States in 
Africa would be delimitated by agree- 
ment with other countries. The ques- 
tion of boundaries was one of the most 
troublesome at the Foreign Office. So 
far as they could they were confirming | 
the paper boundaries that now existed | 
by lines traced on the spot. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON asked whether 
the Trade Reports from our Consuls 
abroad could not be presented to the 
Public Libraries throughout the country? 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES wished to 
ask a question arising under the China 
Vote—namely, whether the hon. Gentle- 
man could not now give them Papers 
with regard to the Pamirs matter, and 
also Papers with regard toSiam? There 
might be some difficulty with regard to 
the Pamirs ; but with regard to Siam, he 
thought the time had now arrived when 
they might be allowed to know—which 
was the most important thing to know— 
what the Government did when the 
question first arose ? 

CommanveR BETHELL asked the 
Government whether Metu was to be 
now regarded as a Protectorate or not ? 

Sir E. GREY: It is regarded as a 
Protectorate. 

CommanpDER BETHELL: Is Mr. 
Reed Consul there? | 

Str E. GREY said, the country was a 
British Protectorate when the present 
Government came into Office, and it 
remained so still. It was not annexed 
to Zanzibar, but it was being administered 
from Zanzibar. 

CommanvDeR BETHELL asked if it 
was to be administered by the Zanzibar 
Consul General ? . 

Sir E. GREY: Yes; and the hon. 
Member would see the exact terms of | 
the Proclamation in the last Paper that | 
had been laid. With regard to Siam, he | 
was afraid the incidents were not closed ; | 


and until they were closed it would be | 
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impossible to lay Papers on this subject 
without running the risk of producing 
further complications to those that had 
already existed. With regard to the 
Trade Reports, he might say they had 
continual applications at the Foreign 
Office for a supply of these Trade 
Reports. The practice was to present 
them to the House first, and to inform 
other applicants where they could be 
freely purchased. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON observed that 


| the hon. Baronet had not answered his 
| question with respect to the hon. Gentle- 


man opposite and the Behring Sea 
Arbitration. 

Str E. GREY said, that he had no 
wish to under-rate the work done by the 
hon. Member opposite on the Behring 
Sea Arbitration, but he would point out 
that the arrangements for that Commission 
were concluded by the late Government. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON wanted to know 
upon what principle a Member of the 
House who was not a lawyer was 
remunerated for his services upon one 
scale, while Members of the House who 
were lawyers were paid upon quite 
another scale ? 

Str E. GREY said, it wes not a 
question of principle at all. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. £638, to complete the sum for 
Slave Trade Services. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES observed 
that, whilst the efforts of the Govern- 
ment had been devoted with a consider- 
able amount of success to the suppression 
of the Slave Trade on the East Coast of 
Africa, there had arisen a very consider- 
able Slave Trade on the North Coast. 
The centre of the Slave Trade had been 
changed. It was now no longer at or 
near Zanzibar, but was still being carried 
on, though in a less degree, on the North 
Coast. He should, therefore, like to 
know whether there was any intention of 
extending the operations for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade in the 
direction of the Gulf of Sidra, where, 
he was informed, a large number of 
caravans arrived each year, and where 
the trade in slaves was still going on? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that he 
was not aware of any intention at the 
present time to extend the operations in 
the direction which the hon. Member 
indicated. 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Bir- 
mingham, Bordesley) said, that while 
the Government were asking for this 
Vote to put down slavery on the sea- 
board, he was afraid, from the statement 
of the hon. Baronet, that they had an 
intention of giving up the control over 
the sources of this traffic. If that was 
to be their policy, then he thought the 
country should know, and should be 
released from wasting this money for 
putting down the Slave Trade, after 
having abandoned the country—if it 
was their intention to abandon it—in 
which the sources of that trade existed. 

Sir E. GREY: I expressly said 
they had come to no decision. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, it 
was true the hon. Baronet had said no 
decision had been come to ; but the reply 
left grave doubts as to what was the 
intention of the Government. The 
British people would regard this Vote 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade 
on the seaboard as insufficient if the Go- 


vernment gave up all control over the | 


country inland where that Slave Trade 
mainly originated. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £84,066, be 
grantei to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 


the 3lst day of March 1894, for sundry Colonial | 


Services, including Expenses incurred under 
‘The Pacific Islanders’ Protection Act, 1875, 
and certain Charges connected with South 
Africa.” 

CommanvEer BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) observed that they had had 
no Papers whatever upon the progress of 
British Bechuanaland during the last two 
or three years. 
ordinary commercial intelligence fur- 
nished to this House they had small 
leaflets about Bechuanaland, giving them 
the revenue and expenditure. No 
balance-sheet had been presented to 


them, and it would be very convenient if | 


they could have such a_ statement, 
especially now, when there was a rail- 
Way proposed to be made through 
Bechuanaland to the North, by which 
the revenues of Bechuanaland were to be 
used in order to guarantee the interest of 
the expenditure upon that line. He was 
not going to criticise the construction of 


the line by the British South Africa 


For a year or two in the | 
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Company—he believed there was a 
gentleman present who would have some- 
thing to say on that subject. He was 
not adverse, but, on the contrary, was 
favourable to a line being made to 
develop the country ; and, although he 
was not favourable to a Chartered Com- 
pany, he thought the promotion of a 
transaction like that might he usefully 
performed by the British South Africa 
Company, nor did he object to the funds 
of the Protectorate being used for that 
purpose. He desired to know whether 
the revenues of the Protectorate were 
sufficient to provide the £20,000 a year 
which had to be found for the interest 
‘on the outlay incurred by the con- 
| struction of the railway? Of course, if 
| he had an assurance that the revenues of 
| the Protectorate were sufficient for the 
| purpose, and would not inconvenience the 
-expenditure in the Protectorate, his 
objection, at any rate, would be removed. 
He might say, upon the general policy 
of constructing the railway, he thought 
it would be a benefit to Bechuanaland by 
tending to open up good land, which 
might be usefully used towards increasing 
the prosperity of the country. He 
| should also like to have some informa- 
tion about the action of the Government 
in Bechuanaland in relation to the social 
progress of the people, education, and so 
on. The only other subject on which he 
desired to say a word or two was Swazi- 
land. His opinion was that the interest 
had gone out of this question a great 
deal. There was no doubt that in the 
| Transvaal the influx of English people 
had been so great as to have a consider- 
able effect on the Legislature there, and 
it would become much greater in process 
of time. The anxiety which was so 
largely felt by a great many people 
on the question of Swaziland two 





| 
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or three years ago had largely 
vanished on that account, and so 
far as he was concerned, if the 


people of Swaziland were agreeable to 
be incorporated in the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, and by the terms of the Treaty 
they had to give their consent, he should 
have no objection to a new Convention 
| being made upon that basis. Still, if 
the Transvaal took over Swaziland, he 
thought a guid pro quo should be given 
| to Natal, which would obviously before 
_ long'incorporate Zululand, and would then 
| find itself with an inconvenient boundary. 
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He, therefore, suggested that the tongue 
of land which had been shown as 
“Schedule B,” and which cut into Zulu- 
land, should be given up to us by the 
Transvaal in order to be incorporated 
with Natal. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) said, there 
was one transaction in this Vote which, 
as a supporter of the Government, he 
regarded with the very gravest regret. 
He referred to the guarantee which the 
Government proposed to give for the rail- 
way which was to be built through 
Bechuanaland. The guarantee was to 
be £20,000 a year for 10 years, and 
the railway was to be built, not by the 
British South Africa Company— indeed, 
the object of the guarantee was to relieve 
the Company from the undertaking 
they had already given to build the rail- 
way. They had got concession for it for 
nearly the whole way. [“No!”] The 
railway was not to be built by the British 
South Africa Company, but by some in- 
dependent company afterwards to be 
formed, and the capital of which was to 
be raised chiefly by debentures. The 
first objection to this enormous guarantee 
of £200,000 out of the money of the 
taxpayers of Great Britain and Ireland 
was that it was given without any formal 
Parliamentary sanction. That was totally 
different to the policy adopted in the 
ease of the Irish Light Railways, for 
instance. An Act of Parliament had to 
be passed to enable the Irish Light Rail- 
Ways to be made, and yet this sum of 
money, which was one-fifth of the total 
amount spent on those railways by the 
Leader of the Opposition when he was 
Chief Secretary, was guaranteed without 
any application to Parliament. This 
guarantee had been given without any 
Parliamentary sanction. It was said it 
was not a Government guarantee, but a 
guarantee out of the revenues of Bechu- 
analand. What were the revenues of 
Bechuanaland? The revenues of Bechu- 
analand did not pay more than about one- 
third of the expenses of administering the 
country ; all the rest was paid out of 
Imperial funds, and xo when it was said 
this was not a guarantee out of Imperial 
funds, it wasamere trifling with the House. 
It was really, in fact, a guarantee out of 
Imperial funds; it was so regarded by 
capitalists who had asked for that guaran- 
tee, and it was only because it was re- 
garded as an Imperial guarantee that they 
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would be able to get the necessary capital 
subscribed. A further objection he had 
was that the guarantee would not come 
into force until the railway was half 
completed, which might not be for five 
or six years, and therefore the Govern- 
ment by their promise had bound not only 
this House but a future Parliament. It 
was, he contended, a most dangerous 
precedent that the Government, by its 
executive action, should enter into an 
agreement which could not be broken by 
this House, but which would bind their 
successors. In the meantime, the money 
would be asked for on the market on the 
security of this guarantee, and when the 
matter subsequently came before the 
House it would be impossible to go 
behind what had been done by the 
Government ; therefore, he said that by 
their mere executive action this Govern- 
ment would bind future Parliaments and 
Administrations. He found he was not 
without considerable and weighty support 
in urging this objection, because the late 
Government in its closing days 
deliberately refused to give this 
guarantee, stating in the telegram they 
sent out to South Africa that such a 
guarantee could not be given without 
consulting Parliament, and there was 
not then time to consult it. He thought 
the House would require from the Go- 
vernment a very strong reason for 
departing from the precedeut set by their 
predecessors and giving this vast guarantee 
without any sort of Parliamentary sane- 
tion. His further objection was that no 
Papers had been presented to the House 
since January last until a few days ago. 
It was said this railway would effect a 
large saving in the cost of administering 
Bechuanaland, but that point could not 
be dealt with in detail at this period of 
the Session. He would only say thats 
very large saving could be made at once 
in the cost of the administration of 
Bechuanaland. There was nothing like 
this charge—£100,000 a year—in any of 
the British Colonies. What was it 
spent on? On a force of cavalry of & 
most peculiar character, composed chiefly 
of young men who had failed in their 
examinations for the Army, who had 
gone out to South Africa, and who were 
paid at a very extravagant rate, far 
higher, in fact, than was paid to any 
troops in the ordinary British service. 
These geutlemen were kept there, not in 
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order to keep the peace in Bechuanaland, 
but in order to protect the northern part 
of the Protectorate against the Matabele 
and other enemies of the Chartered 
Company, and the company had dis- 
banded their police because they knew 
this force, which was paid out of Im- 
perial funds, was near at hand. The 
force in Bechuanaland would have been 
reduced long ago by one-half if it 
had not been for the proceedings of 
the Chartered Company. He _pro- 
tested against this procedure of voting 
£100,000 a year every year for what 
was really the purposes of the 
Chartered Company. As he had said, 
the Chartered Company had disbanded 
their own police because they kuew this 
force was at hand to help them. He 
believed if they wanted to reduce the 
expenses of the Bechuanaland adminis- 
tration the Government could do it 
without in any way going to this enor- 
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guilty of most atrocious crimes—crimes 
which were a disgrace to British officers 
who ought to have been gentlemen, and 
who had massacred unfortunate natives 
for no adequate cause. The character of 
the British South Africa Company in its 
inception and administration of its terri- 
tory was not such that the Government 
ought to enter into any financial relations 
which made them guarantors for the 
Company, and he thought it extremely 
unlikely the British South Africa Com- 
pany would ever pay its £10,000 a year 
to this Company. He hoped they would 
have some explanation from the Govern- 
ment. Having said so much, he would, 
in order to confine the discussion to this 
one subject, move to reduce the High 
Commissioner's salary by £200. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 


| «That Item P., Salaries, be reduced by 


£200."—( Mr. Knox.) 


mous expense of building this railway,| *Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
they could do it by ordinary administra- | said, he might be allowed to say one or 
tive means. He found they had already | two words about this. He was aston- 
reduced the expenses of administration | ished to tind, with reference to the ex- 


by £20,000 from last year. He pro- 
tested against this concession on general 
financial grounds, because he did not 
think there ought to be any possibility 
of British Guaranteed Stock being hawked 
about on the Stock Exchange for a mere 
song, which would be the case, for the 
object of the Company in getting the 
Government promise was to float this 


new Stock in debentures on the London | 
market rather than to complete the rail- | 


way. Whenever they got the money | 
they could do practically as they liked, 
their Memorandum of Association being 
so vaguely worded, and they would 
practically retain control of the Com- 
pany. He did not think this was at all 
an undertaking suitable for a Govern- 
ment guarantee. He did not think the 
Government ought to enter into any 
financial partnership with au Association 
like the British South Africa Company. 
They knew from the Papers presented 
that day, and the Secretary for the 
Colonies had solemnly placed it on 
record, that the Chartered Company | 
obtained their Charter by representing | 


| tension of the railway, that there was a 
| guarantee of £20,000 per annum to this 
|railway for 10 years without the pre- 
vious consent of the House of Commons 
being obtained. It was all very well 
| to say that the question would be brought 
| up some years hence. That was absurd. 
| The question to be decided was not one of 
confidence in this particular Government, 
aud it was not possible for it to get fair 
discussion coming up years hence. He 
would say to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Sir W. Harcourt) that they 
/simply wanted to get an opportunity 
of considering the matter previous 
to the eduntry being pledged. He re- 
membered that the Radical Party in that 
House objected tothe late Government 
spending money on the survey of the 
Mombasa Railway, and it astonished him 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was their leader in that opposi- 
tion 
Tue CHAIRMAN : This question of 
Mombasa is out of Order. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he found 
that the late Government had in a tele- 











they had concessions, which it turned | graphic message of June 11, 1892, de- 
out afterwards they did not possess, and | clared that it was impossible to give any 
upon these representations they obtained | pledge without getting the authority of 
their capital. They had, according to Parliament; and, again, on June 14, 


the Blue Book just published, been | 1892, they refused to pledge themselves 
\ 
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even to submit the matter to the House 
of Commons, That was the attitude 
of the late Government with reference 
to the House of Commons and this 
matter. He merely mentioned this to 
show that the House ought to be con- 
sulted. He understood there . had 
been no survey or estimates of cost with 
reference to this railway before the Go- 

vernment pledged themselves and, to a 
certain extent, the people of the country. 
There was a running survey, but that 
was all. He complained that the Papers 
had only been very recently circulated, 
although some of them were dated in 
January last. He thought they might 
have been circulated before now. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
Hear, hear ! 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 
glad to hear that expression of approval 
of his criticism, He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would convey his cen- 
sure to the Department which was re- 
sponsible for the delay. They should 
have further information regarding the 
guarantees and the £200,000. It was not 
clear what was to be done with the 
money, nor was it clear whether, if any 
profit arose, it was to come to them. 
They were asked to give up 6,000 square 
miles of land for the benefit of this 
speculative company. This was British 
land now. He thought it was not at all 
right that they should give money and 
land for ventures of this kind. It was a 
very unfortunate policy. He trusted it 
was not too late to stop it; but he 
thought the Government could have 
assisted them by an earlier distribution 
of the Papers, so that a matter of such 
importance would be discussed before 
the last days of the Session, when 
the majority of Members had left 
town. He wished to suggest, in con- 
clusion, that as the Government were 
going to be partners in the concern a 
list of the shareholders should be made 
public. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : We have no 
power. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON hoped the Go- 
vernment would endeavour to have the 
list published. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tat COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) said, 
the hon. Member had laid great stress on 


Mr. A. C. Morton 


{COMMONS} 
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the fact that Parliament had not been 
asked for its sanction before any a 

ment was come to. The matter had 
been considered by the Treasury and the 
Colonial Office; and it was thought that, 
taking all the circumstances into account, 
the House would have a proper oppor- 
tunity of considering the matter in the 
form in which it was brought before 
them, and that there was no need in this 
case for an Act of Parliament. The 
Bechuanaland Government were allowed 
to enter into an agreement with the 
Railway Company for the formation of the 
company, and a_ subsidy had been 
promised. But that agreement would 
not come into force until, in ordinary 
course, the agreement was made and the 
Treasury Minute laid before the House, 
and accepted by the absence of an ad- 
verse vote. He regretted it was con- 
sidered there had been any delay, because, 
as a matter of fact, the Government had 
given the House informaticn on this 
question at an earlier period than they 
would intheordinary course have received 
it, though, under ordinary circumstances, 
they would have waited until the Corre- 
spondence was complete. He could only 
say again that he regretted very much 
that the Correspondence, incomplete as it 
was, was delayed so long; but there 
would be every opportunity for the House 
to give its opinion on the subject. If 
they had desired concealment nothing 
would have been easier than to have kept 
the Correspondence back 10 days, and so 
allowed the House to rise without seeing 
it. So far from desiring that, they were 
anxious that the House should have the 
Correspondence before them. They had 
no desire to go behind the back of Par- 
liament, for if the House chose it could 
reject the proposal. He hoped, however, 
the House would not do anything of the 
kind. They asked the House to consider 
the position. When the Government 
came into Office they found that the cost 
of the Protectorate_of Bechuanaland was 
very heavy, especially in connection with 
the transport of police and of mails. 
After consultation with the High Com- 
missioner, they came to the conclusion 
that the only way to reduce the expendi- 
ture was to improve the means of com- 
munication. They found that negotiations 
had gone on under the late Government, 
and that that Government was to this 
extent in favour of the scheme—that they 
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had already agreed to the running survey 
to which his hon. Friend had referred. 
When Sir H. Loch was in London he 
presented a more complete scheme than 
that which was before the late Govern- 
ment. The arrangement was that 600 
miles were to be built before any 
subsidy could be given at all, and that 
there should be savings equal to that 
subsidy. 

CommanDER BETHELL: The Re-| 
venue ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON said, the present | 
Grant in Aid was set down at £100,000, | 
and the Estimate was the same this year. 
He was sorry there was any confusion | 
with regard to the figures. | 


ComMaNDER BETHELL: What is the 


local revenue ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON said, he could not | 
give that. They found a scheme placed | 
before them which would be a great 
benefit to the people of this district, and | 
they thought they were entitled to do | 
what they could to promote it. It had 
been suggested that they should have 
nothing to do with the unclean thing— 
that they should not be connected in any 
way with schemes promoted by the_ 
British South Africa Company ; but he 
was bound to say this, after all the abuse 
heaped on the company, that they ought 
to recollect that but for the company 
they would probably have lost Mashona- 
land, and that even if they had kept that 
country they should have had to make a 
large grant in aid of administration, | 
whereas the company was doing that 
work for nothing. But, apart from that, | 
it was no use their saying that they 
would have nothing to do with the com- | 
pany. The company was there, and they | 
were bound to deal with them and to} 
recognise their right to British protec- 
tion. It was impossible to ignore their 
existence. The hon. Member for West | 
Cavan (Mr. Knox) said they had entered | 
into a partnership with the company. | 
He denied that. He said there was no | 
partnership, but simply that the company | 
got a guarantee of a subsidy when the | 
line was completed to the satisfaction of 
the Bechuanaland Government. No 
burden would be imposed on the British 
taxpayer, Sir Henry Loch having gua- 
ranteed that the £20,000 a year in subsidy 
would be saved in the reduced cost of 
transport. 





| 
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*Mr. A. C. MORTON: What about 
the £200,000 ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON said, the real 
point in connection with the matter was, 
what security they would have that these 
savings would be had. The hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Knox) did not 
think they would have any security ; but 
they had these lines of defence—the 
pledge of the High Commissioner, the 
watch-dog of the Treasury, and then 


|the reduction of the grant in aid. 


With regard to the question of the share 
deposit, if the hon. Gentleman would 
look at the proposal made he would find 
that if there was a profit the Govern- 
ment would take their portion. He 
believed that not only would they have 
savings equal to the subsidy, but through 


| the development of the country they 


would have a considerably increased 
revenue from Customs and direct taxa- 
tion, and the British taxpayer, in whom 
alone they were interested, would benefit 
largely through the extension of the 
railway system. He believed that even 
before the end of 10 years they would be 
in a much better position than at present 
in regard to the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, and that they would see this 
portion of our South African Possessions 
bearing its own charges and liabilities, 
and, like most of our Colonies, meeting 
its own costs of administration. There 
was no possibility of this benefit accruing 
if the railway was not made. Whatever 
might be anyone’s opinion of the 
Chartered Company, and of the British 


| South Africa Company in particular, they 


would have to deal directly with them, or 
indirectly, if they were going toextend and 
develop the railways throughout the 
British Protectorate. In no sense, how- 
ever, could they enter into a financial 
partnership. They were free from any 
liability in regard to the railway, except 
that when it was completed and capital 
had been expended, and the line was 
open, the Bechuanaland Government 
were prepared to pay a subsidy, and in 
the end there would be no greater charge 
on the British taxpayer. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON asked if the 
hon. Member would give an answer as to 
the 6,000 square miles of land ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON said, ‘that if the 
hon. Member would peruse the Cor- 
respondence he would find that that was 
given for the extension of a railway in 
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another district, and not in connection 
with the 400 miles under discussion. 
What had occurred in that respect 
showed that they had already entered 
into relations with the Company as to 
these railways. 

Mr. KNOX said, the question had 
arisen out of a statement by the Secretary 
for the Colonies. He had said that a 
Treasury Minute would be made, and 
would be laid before the House. If he 
were sure that there would be a full dis- 
cussion on that Minute, and that the 
question could be raised on its merits, it 
would to some extent modify his action. 
He recognised the futility of taking a 
Division at this period of the Session, but 
he asked for a promise that the House 
would have an opportunity of discussing 
the Treasury Minute. The views of 
many hon. Members would be modified if 
they had an assurance that the Govern- 
ment would be represented on the 
directorate of the railway in proportion 
to the amount of its contributions. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON said, that the 
Government were not entering into a 
partnership in regard to this railway. 
When the line was constructed to a 
certain point a subsidy would be given. 
He had not been distinguishing between 
the Chartered Company and the Railway 
Company. 

Mr. KNOX said, that would ex- 
tinguish a large part of his objection. If 
there was to be a guarantee given it 
should be understood that Her Majesty's 
Government or the Bechuanaland Go- 
vernment should have control over the 
railway. That matter had not been 
decided. He did not know any case of 
a congested district railway in Ireland 
where some control was not given to 
the ratepayers. A great many people 
distrusted Mr. Rhodes, and believed that 
the Chartered Company was the head and 
centre of a circle of swindling companies. 
If two thirds of the Directors were nomi- 
nated by the Bechuanaland Government 
and Her Majesty’s Government the whole 
situation, as far as this Company was 
concerned, would be materially modified. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I regard it as 
of paramount importance that the control 
of Parliament should be complete in 
questions of this kind. I regret that 
through some omission the Papers on 
this subject have not been presented 
sooner, but I assure the Committee that 


Mr. S. Buxton 


{COMMONS} 
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there is no disposition to withdraw this 
matter from the control of Parliament or 
withhold information. If this had been 
a direct Imperial subsidy an Act of 
Parliament would have been necessary, 
but it is not an Imperial subsidy. It is 
a charge on the revenues of the Bechu- 
analand Authorities. It is said, and said 
truly, that indirectly the grant in aid is 
under the control of Parliament, and that 
Parliament can say how great or how 
small it shall be. I myself am not an 
admirer of Protectorates or of Chartered 
Companies, but the position in which we 
found ourselves was this, that there was 
a Chartered Company that had estab- 
lished a Protectorate, and there was an 
expenditure of £100,000 a year going on. 
I satisfied myself that if the railway 
were made the expenditure would be less 
and the revenue more than it was before. 
We arranged that under no circumstances 
should the expenditure exceed the pre- 
sent sum of £100,000 a year. There- 


fore, we shall have a railway which will . 


very much increase the revenue of the 
district, and the expenditure coming 
upon the Estimates will be decreased to 
the amount of £20,000 a year for police, 
mails, and other things. As soon as the 
railway is made we shall have effected a 
good bargain. Under the circumstances, 
and the guarantees being many, it did 
not become necessary to have an Act of 
Parliament. The Company was only 
formed in August, and the agreement 
has not yet been settled. The Treasury 
Minute has not been drawn up, and, 
therefore, Parliament, in my opinion, 
has still complete control over it. I hope 
the Committee will be satisfied with the 
discussion that has now taken place on 
this subject, and will be satisfied with 
the assurance that the Government have 
no desire that transactions of this kind 
should be carried into effect without the 
full knowledge and consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOX asked for an assurance 
that the Government would afford an 
opportunity for the discussion of the 
agreement before anything was finally 
settled in regard to it. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
thought an assurance should be given 
that the House should have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the Treasury Minute. 
He wished to know whether the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies could 
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give the Committee a list of the share- 
holders of the Company. 

Mr. S. BUXTON : I do not know 
what our powers are in the matter, but I 
should be very glad indeed if such a list 
could be prepared, as it seems to me that 
there ought not to be any concealment 
on the subject. If there is anything con- 
cealed it certainly ought to be made 
public. It is rather difficult to give a 

ledge at the present moment that the 

House shall have an opportunity of a full- 
dress Debate, but at any rate I think 
I can assure my hon. Friend that the 
House will have plenty of opportunity of 
discussing the subject. The Treasury 
Minute will be placed before the House, 
and there will be no attempt either to 
rush it through or to conceal it from the 
House. As far as we understand at pre- 
sent, the Railway Company are not in a 
position to take up the agreement, and 
therefore there is no immediate prospect 
of the question of subsidy arising. 

Mr. KNOX said, he did not want a 
full-dress Debate, but some little time 
for discussion. If the Government would 
give him an undertaking that the Trea- 
sury Minute would not be laid on the 
Table during the Autumn Sitting he 
should be glad to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I cannot give 
that undertaking, because if the Railway 
Company choose to go on with the 
agreement we shall be bound to lay the 
Treasury Minute before the House, but I 
think the probabilities are very greatly 
against that happening during the 
Autumn Session. It is almost certain to 
be carried over till next year. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON aaid, there 
ought to be no difficulty in giving an 
opportunity for discussion on the Trea- 
sury Minute. 

Sr W. HARCOURT : It is entirely 
our desire that the subject shall be dis- 
cussed, and we will do what we can to 
give the House an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing an opinion upon it. As the 
House knows, we are in some difficulty 
as to what we can or cannot bring in 
during the Autumn Session. It is the 


intention and desire of the Government | 
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with the British South Africa Company, 
because he had come across a very re- 
markable letter from Mr. Rhodes to Sir 
Henry Loch in which reference was made 
to some understanding which, as far he 
(Mr. Hanbury) could interpret Mr. 
Rhodes’ letter, meant that the railway 
was to be made up to the north of 
Bechuanaland, and that all the land was 
to be practically the property of the Com- 
pany. He should like to know how far 
such an understanding existed between 
the Colonial Office and Mr. Rhodes. 
He wanted it tobemade clear what were 
the real facts with regard to the territory 
and lands which the British South Africa 
Company were handing over to this rail- 
road. He was told that the lands which 
they were going to hand over to the new 
railway were not, after all,a free gift 
on the part of the British South Africa 
Company, but were actually lands which 
the British Government handed over to 
the British South Africa Company on 
condition that they should make another 
line, which other line was never made by 
them, but which Mr. Rhodes got the 
Cape Government to construct. He was 
in favour of opening up countries by 
means of railways; but, looking to the 
attitude of the British South Africa 
Company, he was a little distrustful in 
this case, and did not desire to play into 
the hands of a speculator. 


Mr. KNOX said that, after the pro- 
mise given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that nothing final should be 
done in this matter without the House of 
Commons having a full opportunity of 
discussing the question, he begged leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) desired to call attention to two or 
three matters in this Vote. The first 
was with regard to the action of the 
British South Africa Company in regard 
to the Mozambique territory and their 
coneessions in that country. In 1888 
this territory now in dispute as between 
the Mozambique Company and the South 


to act in good faith and togivethe House | Africa Company was occupied by British 
an opportunity of pronouncing upon the subjects in the main, who were under the 


matter. 
Mr. HANBURY desired to know 


jurisdiction of the Queen and Govern- 
ment of this country. But when the 


whether there were any understandings British South Africa Company was 
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formed, about 1890 or 1891, these British 
subjects, owing allegiance to the Queen, 
were dispossessed from their possession, 
which they held under favourable terms 
from the Mozambique Company, by force 
majeure. Again, from the Blue Book 
which had been placed on the Table that 
day it appeared that the relations of the 
South Africa Company in regard to the 
Matabele territory were in a somewhat 
critical condition, and he was well aware 
of the fact that an important Despatch 
had been sent by the Minister of State 
to Sir Henry Loch, stating that no 
forward action was to be taken; there- 
fore, it was clear that the territory owned 
by the British South Africa Company was 
not altogether in a quiescent condition. 
If, as he contended was the case, the 
British South Africa Company had 
wronged British subjectsand driven them 
from territories which these subjects had 
acquired from a friendly foreign State, 
the Colonial Office ought gravely and 
carefully to consider the question with 
the view to seeing that the rights of such 
subjects were not taken from them. 
Article VIII. of the Draft Charter of the 


British South Africa Company, it was | 
| respect to the natives of Swaziland, with- 


stated that if at any time our Secretary 
of State saw fit to object to the exercise 
by the Company of any authority or 
power, in any of the territory comprised 
in any of the concessions, agreements, 
grants, or Treaties, 
there being an udverse claim to that part, 
the Company should defer to that objec- 
tion, until such time as any such claim 


had been withdrawn or finally dealt with | 
It | 
the 


or settled by the Secretary of State. 
was apparent from that provision that 
when the Government decided to grant 
these important concessions to the 
British South Africa Company, they also 
determined that the rights of British 


subjects in these or neighbouring districts | 
and completely | 
Under | 
_ done by our country and countrymen; but 


should be absolutely 
maintained. He urged the 
Secretary to carefully consider the as- 
pect of affairs at the present moment. 


The hon. Gentleman had stated that there | 


was asafe route from the Cape through the 
Matabele territory to Fort Salisbury and 
Victoria, but he found it stated in 


The Patl Mall Gazette that 100 wag- 
gons had to turn back the other day, so 
that he felt bound to believe that that 
part of the country was in an unsettled 
and disorganised state. 


Mr. R. G. Webster 


If that were so, 


{COMMONS} 
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on the ground of | 
|of the great bay to 
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and they were to use the alternative 
route to the Beira Railway, it was im- 
portant we should do everything in our 
power to keep on friendly terms with the 
Mozambique Company and the Portu- 
guese in the event of our having to send 
troops to the front. He should like to 
ask a question about Swaziland. The 
Swazis were a brave people, and were our 
allies. They had rendered us useful ser- 
vice, and we guaranteed a Protectorate to 
them. He was told we could not give up 
these Swazis to any other State with- 
out asking their consent. But how 
could the Swazis give this consent? It 


| was no use to ask them to go to the 
ballot, because they could neither read nor 


write. He urged that before any step 


/ was taken which would result in handing 


the Protectorate over to Swazis to 
another Power an opportunity should be 
given to the House of Commons to care- 
fully consider the question. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE observed, that they 
had not yet succeeded in getting the 
Papers with regard to Swaziland ; but 
even without the Papers he was anxious 
to challenge briefly, but ver) positively, 
the policy of the British Government in 


| out presuming to specify how far Her Ma- 
| jesty’ s present Government might be re- 
sponsible for that or not. Ww hat was 
Swaziland ? It was the territory 
stretching eastwards from the shore 
the base of the 
mountain range that formed the eastern 
flank of the Transvaal uplands. In 
this important tract inhabited by the 
Swazis there were two interests ; first, 
construction of a railway, and, 
secondly, the protection, direct or indirect, 
of the natives who dwelt there. In 
regard to the railway, it was obvious 
that this line must be vital to the 
interests of the Transvaal. Of course, 
he should desire that this important work 
of constructing the railway should be 


if we could not and would not undertake 
the work it must be done by somebody, 
and if the Boers would undertake it, the 
Boers must have their way, and he 
should be very sorry to say more in 
opposition to that. Apart from the 
question of the railway, there re- 
mained this matter of the future wel- 
fare of the natives. The two ques- 
tions were absolutely distinct. It would 
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be perfectly possible for the Boer Re- 
public to make this line, and have full 
control over it, and yet for the rights of 
the natives who lived on the South and 
the North of that line to be properly 
safeguarded ; and his allegation was, they 
were not going to be safeguarded. On 
the other hand, these natives, who 
really needed our protection, were 
about to be abandoned to their fate by 
the British Government—the fate of 
being in entire subjection to a 
Republic eminently unsuited to control 
or manage native tribes—a Republic 
which was tolerably certain to trample 
into the dust the rights of the natives. 
He contended that England, in conjunc- 
tion with the Boers, had placed itself 
under the moral obligation to protect the 
Swazis; and if the effect of the Con- 
vention was to relieve us of that obliga- 
tion, he pronounced it as unjust to the 
people of Swaziland. We had placed 
ourselves under certain moral obligations 
to take care of these poor Swazis, and 
give them the benefit of that British 
protection which had proved a blessing 
to hundreds of millions of people in 
different parts of the world. This protec- 
tion had been undoubtedly shared be- 
tween us and the Boers of the Transvaal 
Republic, and the question was, were we 
going to retain our share in the manage- 
ment of Swaziland or not ? not for any 
selfish aggrandisement of ours, but for 
the fulfilment of the rights and equitable 
obligations which we had incurred to- 
wards a population that could not help 
themselves. He assumed the Convention 
was going to be ratified and placed on 
the Table of the House ; but it would be 
more satisfactory if the Convention was 
placed on the Table first and ratified 
afterwards, so that the House of Com- 
mons might have a little to say on the 
subject. The hon. and gallant Member 
for the Holderness Division (Commander 
Bethell) had alluded to the introduction 
of the English element into the Trans- 
vaal; but, notwithstanding that, the 
British duties in regard to the protection 
of the natives remained intact and un- 
impaired. The Boers were a very en- 
terprising class of colonists, but it would 
be flattering them too much to say they 
had ever shown themselves able to 
manage native tribes. He was afraid 
the very opposite was to be 
said for them. There were many cir- 
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cumstances connected with the Boers 
which told most unfavourably in their 
conduct towards the natives of Africa. 
He repeated, that the Boers were the very 
last people to whom the care of native 
tribes ought to be made over. As re- 
garded the English element, he was 
bound to say that, with all the splendid 
qualities of his countrymen in this semi- 
civilised country, some control over them 
in their dealings with the natives was 
absolutely necessary, and if they were to 
be allowed to have uncontrolled power 
over the native tribes to whom we were 
under obligations then he said we should 
not be doing our duty. We were bound 
to take care that the Swazis were pro- 
tected as much against our countrymen 
in the Transvaal as they were against 
the Boers. It was said that the Swazis 
were to be masters of their own destinies, 
inasmuch as they were to settle for them- 
selves whether they should go over to 
the Transvaal. But he contended that 
was absolutely worth nothing. The 
Swazis undoubtedly had a tribal organi- 
sation with a certain sort of administra- 
tion of their own, which could hardly be 
called a Government. They had their 
chiefs and a King of their own. But if 
they were made over to the Boers—that 
was to say, the Transvaal Government— 
by a Convention under the authority of 
Her Majesty’s Government, they would 
have to consent absolutely without the 
slightest objection or demur to any con- 
ditions which the Transvaal Government 
might be pleased to impose. Of course, 
they would consent. What else could 
they do? The idea of our escaping our 
Imperial obligations and shirking our 
Imperial duty upon the ground that 
these Swazis would consent was the 
merest excuse, and one which he was 
sanguine the House of Commons would 
never accept. Upon these various 
grounds he contended we were bound to 
maintain our protecting position in 
Swaziland; that we must continue to 
hold our sheltering wgis over these poor 
natives, to take care they were not 
trodden under foot and oppressed by the 
Transvaal Republic, and if the existing 
arrangements did not admit of our 
having the entire control we should main- 
tain our joint control of the means 
of doing justice to the Swazis. 
Although we might not have technically 
and legally a Protectorate in Swaziland, 
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we had virtually undertaken obligations 
there, and the good faith of the British 
Government was as solemnly pledged as 
if it were set forth ina written document. 
He trusted that the House would preserve 
that British good faith which had never 
yet failed in any part of,the- world. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he did not 
think that there were the political 
objections to the cession of Swaziland to 
the Boers that might have existed some 
years ago before the growth of British 
influence. British interests were growing 
so rapidly in the Transvaal that even if 
Swaziland were handed over to that 
Government it would not be very long 
before it again came under the control of 
this country. But he attached great im- 
portance to our obligations of honour. 
He wanted some clear information as to 
how far any written or verbal engage- 
ments had been entered into with the 
Boers. The obligations that we were 
under towards the Swazis were un- 
doubtedly strong, because the promise 
that they should never fall into the hands 
of the Boers was given at a time when 
they rendered us valuable assistance 
against the Boers ; and it would be fatal 
if the natives of South Africa were taught 
that England was not true to her word. 
Did the Government intend to abide by 
the latter engagement or not? What 
did the Boers want with Swaziland ¢ 


{COMMONS} 





| 
| 
| 
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It was clear that their object was to | 


acquire the land for themselves. The ; 


Boers’ idea of the treatment of natives 
greatly differed from our own; and if 
we did hand the territory of Swaziland 
over to the Boers we ought to have the 
fullest guarantees that the rights of the 
natives would be protected. The argu- 
ment that the consent of the Swaziland 
Government would have to be given to 
any arrangement was a mere farce and 
piece of hypocrisy, because the Swazi 
Government was in effect the King, a 
boy 17 or 18 years old, and they all knew 
how the consent of the Sovereign of a 
savage country was obtained. It did not 
follow that, because the Boers had 
treated the Swazis well, so long as we 
were there to control them, they would 
continue to do so when they were un- 
checked by British influence. They were 
being elbowed out of the Transvaal, and 
Swaziland was about the only piece of 
open country adjoining into which they 
could trek, and undoubtedly their idea of 


Sir R. Temple 
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the way in which natives should be 
treated was entirely different from ours, 
That must not be allowed to happen 
unless the fullest guarantees were ob- 
tained for the protection of the natives, 
to which we were fully pledged. He did 
not say a word with regard to the rights 
of the English concessionaires in Swazi- 
land, for they were perfectly able to 
protect themselves. So far as he was 
able to understand the question, a com- 
plete change of opinion had taken place 
in the Cape Government as to the con- 
cession of Swaziland. Some time ago 
Mr. Rhodes was strong against any 
concession of Swaziland to the Trans- 
vaal. Now, this proposal for the 
concession of Swaziland was made by 
Mr. Rhodes and the Cape Government, 
This was a part of a large policy of the 
Cape Government to establish a great 
Customs Union throughout South 
Afriea, which he was afraid would have 
the effect of placing a heavy burden 
on the import of English 
It was clear that the Cape Government 
desired that Swaziland should be handed 
over to the Transvaal, because they 
hoped that the Transvaal would thereby 
be induced to enter into the Customs 
Union by which the importance of 
Cape Town would be maintained, as the 
great port for South Africa. But the 
result of such a Customs Union would 
be that the Import Duties upon British 
manufactures would be raised from the 
5 per eeut. at which they now stood to 
His only hope was the 


goods. 


12 per cent. 
strong objection which the Boers enter- 
tained against entering the Customs 
Union. However, before the Govern- 
ment agreed to the concession of Swazi- 
land, they should see that the interests 
of the natives were safeguarded, and 
make sure that they were not placing a 
heavy burden on our exported goods to 
South Africa. 

Commanper BETHELL explained 
that when he spoke about getting the 
assent of the people of Swaziland he 
meant that we were quite capable, 
through our officers, of getting the con- 
sent of every tribe if we chose. 


Sin G. BADEN-POWELL appealed 


| 4 . “0.8 4 
to the Government, before ratifying any 


Convention for the cession of the country, 
to consider the statesmanlike course of 
renewing the old Convention, continuing 
the present provisional state of things 
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until the British inbabitants of the Trans- 
vyaal had obtained the franchise and 
asserted themselves. 

Mr. S. BUXTON regretted that, in 
consequence of the delays in negotiating 
the Convention, it was impossible to present 
Papers to the House. Had it been other- 
wise, they would have been spared some 
of the speeches of hon. Gentlemen who, 
speaking in the dark, had totally mis- 
represented the position of the Govern- 
ment and the results that they hoped 
would accrue if the Convention was ulti- 
mately signed. It was hardly right that 
the inhabitants of a friendly nation 
should be spoken of in the language that 
the hon. Member for Kingston (Sir R. 
Temple) had used. He dissented very 
strongly from the views which had been 
Member with 


expressed by the hon. 
Though it was 


reference to the Boers. 
possible that in the old days, before they 
became a civilised nation, the Boers 
might have practised considerable eruelty 


towards the natives, nevertheless he was 


certain that at the present time the 
Transvaal Boers were in a_ totally 
different position. The Transvaal was 


becoming year by year more English and 
less Duteh, and, he did not 
believe that there was now any founda- 
tion any with regard to the 
natives. The Government were carrying 
out the pledges of the late Government 
when they authorised Sir Henry Loch to 
President 
view to carrying out, as far as might be, 
the wishes of the Transvaal Government 
in this matter. He altogether 
that we had any Protectorate over the 
territory, but admitted our moral obliga- 
tions with regard to the natives ; and, in 
any Convention that the Government 
might carry through, they would have 


therefore, 


for fears 


confer with 


denied 


very due regard indeed for those obliga- | 


tions. The independence of the Swazis 
had been recognised to this extent—that 
neither England nor the Transvaal could 
encroach upon it without the assent of 
the other party. The Convention pro- 
posed that we should withdraw the 
existing prohibition to the Transvaal 
entering into an organic agreement with 
the Swazi nation. As to the question 


of the assent of the Swazis being duly | 


ascertained, the country was governed, 
not by a King, who was a minor, but by 


a Queen Regent and a Council of all 
the Chiefs, and, as far as was known, 
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this Council was very representative 
indeed of the Swazi nation, and 
any resolution they came to would 


be confirmed by the natives themselves. 
The Government were not going to hand 
them over altogether to what was called 
the tender mercies of the Boers. The 
Government would take care that proper 
provision was made for the protection 
of the natives in the management of 
their own internal affairs, their own laws 
and customs, and especially the laws of 
where such 
inconsistent with those 
of civilised nations ; and, further, they 
would be protected in the continued use 
and occupation of land now in their 
possession, and all grazing and agricul- 
tural rights to which they were at present 
entitled. So faras the Government were 
concerned, they would see that the Swazis 
were not worse off after their arrange- 
Transvaal than before. 


inheritance and suecession, 


were not 


ment with the 


| In regard to the European rights, care 


would be taken that Europeans had pro- 


| tection and freedom in all their personal 
|and proprietary rights, so long as they 


were legitimate rights; and arrange- 


/ments would be made that they should 


| become burghers of the South 
| Republic for all voting purposes. 


Kriiger, with a | 


| Swazis. 


African 
While 


Swaziland was absolutely useless to 
ourselves, the Convention might bring 
about a friendly arrangement with the 


South African Republic, which would be 
doing something for the ultimate federa- 
tion of the races and Powers throughout 
South Africa. It would remove what 
had been, in the past, a source of friction 
between the Dutch and English elements, 
and would be of benefit to the Transvaal 
and England, and not detrimental to the 
In answer to the hon. Member 
for Preston, he might that the 
Customs Union question did not arise 
Care would be taken 


sav 


in this connection. 


}also that the prohibition in regard to the 





sale of liquor to the natives would be 


continued, 
*Sir R. TEMPLE asked whether we 


| would retain any control in Swaziland, 


so that, in the event of any invasion of 
the rights of the natives of their lands, 
they would have an appeal to England ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON said, he thought that 
when the Convention was presented to the 
House—and he hoped it would not te 
long before it was signed—the hon, 
Baronet would see that the Government 
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had protected the rights of the Swazis, 
and that they had taken care that this 
protection should be no mere paper pro- 
tection. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
4. £32,400, to complete the sum for 
Subsidies to Telegraph Companies. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 1893-4. 
5. £80,500, Educational Services. 
*ApmiraL FIELD East- 
bourne) said, he had received a letter 
that day from a_ very distinguished 
officer in the Service, in which he com- 
plained that a certain midshipman was 
about to be allowed to pass his examina- 
tion for sub-lieutenant before he was 19 
years of age. Such a favour was without 
precedent, except in the case of Royal 
Princes, or unless a midshipman desired 


(Sussex, 


to pass when he was sailing for foreign | 


service, and in that case his seniority 
would only date from his 19th year. He 
also referred to the case of a very smart 
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was, whereas the reverse should be the 
ease. There was also a course of special 
lectures given, especially by Mr. Law- 
rence, who preached the greatest non- 
sense on the subject of International Law, 
and who was the author of what was 
held to be an official text-book on the 
subject. For example, Mr. Lawrence 
said that no notice of hostilities was 
required, this doctrine being at variance 
with the teaching of other writers on 
International Law. Ef there was one 
nation more than another which required 
a text-book on the Law of Nations it 
was this country. Certainly a proper 
text-book to replace the book of Mr. 
Lawrence, aud amplified as to the special 
necessities of seamen, would be a great 
advantage. It appeared that the horse 
marine had become an absolute reality, 
for he found there was a Vote for in- 
struction in riding of officers of the 
Royal Marines. In order to complete 


| the System of instruction it should be 


Marice officer who had obtained leave at | 
| absolutely needed, say, at Portsmouth, 


his own expense, and had gone to Russia 
and had mastered the language. With a 
view to encourage the study of that 
language, Lord Wolseley had got the 
War Office to make grants to certain 
officers. The Marine officer and an 
officer in the Yorkshire Regiment passed 
the same examination; but while the 
Line officer received a bonus of £150, the 
Marine officer got nothing. He thought 
it was most important that sub-lieutenants 
should be trained in the handling of tor- 
pedo boats, and he also considered that 
there should be some competent persons 
to teach swimming. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) called attention to the system of 
examination at Greenwich, and said that 
the students who competed were not told 
in what respect their auswers were wrong, 
which prevented them from learning 
anything from the examinations. He 
was opposed to the prominence given 
to higher mathematics and to the subject 
of fortification, contending, in respect of 
the last-named subject, that it was a mis- 
take to divert the sailor's attention from 
sea fighting to land fighting. The subject 
of navigation and nautical astronomy 
were also referred to, it being shown that, 
while the navigation course was not 
obligatory on officers above the rank of 
sub-lieutenant, the course of mathematics 


Mr. S. Buzxton 





rendered less theoretical and more prae- 
tical, anda practical school of tacties was 


*Siaxn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, he would be glad t » re ceive the 
details of the cases of the two officers 
mentioned by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Eastbourne. He would take 
care that the subject of the importance 
of training sub-lieutenants in the use of 
the torpedo was mentioned in the proper 
quarter. The subject of teaching stokers 
swimming had been prominently before 
the Admiralty since the unfortunate 
disaster to the Tietoria. Active mea- 
sures had been taken to promote the 
teaching of swimming among stokers, 
particularly at Sheerness and at some of 
the other dockyards. No doubt much 
had still to be done, but that subject was 
receiving the careful attention of the 
Admiralty. With regard to the remarks 
of the hon. Member for King’s Lynn in 
respect to the Royal Naval College, the 
points raised would receive careful con- 
sideration. If an officer of Marines had 
to be called upon to act on shore—and 
they frequently had to act on shore—it 
was desirable that he should be able to 
ride. Therefore, a beginning had been 
made to teach the officers of Marines to 
ride. 


Vote agreed to. 
6. £59,300, Scientific Services. 
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ApwiraL FIELD ealled attention to 
the inadequate recognition given to the 
Survey Service, as shown by the Hydro- 


grapher’s Report. He particularly re- 
ferred tothe men. There was no en- 
couragement given to them, Most of 
their work was done in boats, and they 


went back to their ships in the evening. 
It was a and the men 
did not receive even extra pay for their 
work. 
Mr. 
right hon. 
the same 
previous 
setting 


severe service, 


FORWOOD thought that if the 
had given the House 
given in 
Return 
of the 


Baronet 
was 


information as 


years — namely, 
the 


a 


forth expenditure 


different services of the Navy, similar to 
the Return given by the War Office as 
an Appendix to their Estimates, pro- 
bably the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Admiral Field) would not 
have been made. In 1892-93 the 
expenditure in connection with the 


Hydrographer’s Department amounted to 
£97,000. Practically £100,000 a year 
was spent on this work, At preseut many 
nations relied us surveying 
work which they ought to do themselves. 


a 


to do 


upou 
t 


Hethouglit that some International agree- 
meut ought to be come to on the subject. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES considered 
that the men—he was not speaking of 
the officers —engaged in this particular 
service had some claim on the Admiralty, 
and some small extra allowance should be 
made to them in return for their extremely 
har work. Our surveys were « xceed- 
ingly good, and the charts issued by the 
Admiralty Board were deserving of 
every word said of them. The Admi- 


ralty charts were much superior to other 
charts private publishers, and 
it was of the utmost importance that the 
ships of the Mereantile Marine should be 
encouraged to provide themselves with 
Admiralty charts instead of the inferior 
charts sold by ordinary salesmen. In 

t, he sug- 


issued 


by 


order to brit = about this resul 
gested that the price of the Admiralty 
charts should be reduced, as also that of 

The Nautical Almanac, which, he sug- 
gested, might be sold for 1s, 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
remarked that, considering the excellence 
of the works and the expenses involved 
in their production, the charts and The 
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Nautical Almanac were sold at a very 
| 
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cheap rate, that he was afraid it 
would hardly be possible to make any 
further reduction. The right hon. Geutle- 
man opposite did good service in drawing 
attention to the fact that £97,000 a year 
was spent on hydrographic work and 
surveying, and he mentioned that a 
Return was not presented this year, It 
was dropped by the Board of the Ad- 
miralty (of which the right hon. Gentle- 
a member) last year, and was 
not presented to Parliament, It was 
prepared for the of the Admiralty, 
but was never ordered by the Ac imiralty 

printed and } uted as a Return, 
and the same course had been adopted 
this year. It was a useful document to 


s0 


man Was 
use 


rest 


to be 


refer to, but he was not quite sure whe- 
ther it was worth the expense of print- 
ing it. He would consider the sugges- 
tion that extra pay should be given to 


He could 


ey work. 
that if extra pay 


inen engaged in surv 
however, 





not forget, 
was granted in one quarter it was ex- 
edingly difficult to refuse it in others, 
and therefore he could not undertake that 
the suggestion would be given effect to. 
Reference had been made to the discovery 
of rocks, and the more e¢ ymplete the sur- 
veys beeame the more rocks were dis- 
covered. He was afraid it would be im- 
possible f any ial survey to dis- 
cover all these rocks in all parts of the 
world, but the Admiralty did their best 
in this direction, and it was satisfactory 
to find some rocks were discover | before 
disasters resulted. He would promise 
that all the matters mentioned should 
receive careful consideration. 


CommManvperR BETHELL, who said 
he had had 


this particular branch of the Service, ob- 


some years’ experience in 


served that the men engaged in survey- 
ing had the hardest work in the Naval 
Service, aud that for many years it had 
been recognised that they ought to be 
given more pay. The same inducements 


as were formerly given, and which for 
some reason had been taken away, should 
be held out to officers to join this De- 
partment of the Service, which was a very 
important one, but which there had 
always een a difficulty in getting officers 


to join. 


Vote agreed to. 
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7. £172,000, Royal Naval Reserves. | 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) said, he believed there was some 
understanding that they should, if 
possible, dispose of all the Votes that 
night, therefore he should curtail his ob- 
servations on this and other Votes to the 
smallest possible compass, because he 
hoped the House of Commons would be 
able to get through that necessary work 
and then adjourn at a respectable hour. 
He wished to ask whether anything had 
been done towards the experiment of 
placing the firemen on the same footing 
as the men of the Naval Reserve, and 
whether the system of training the Naval 
Reserve had been changed ? The period 
of training which the Naval Reserve had 
hitherto undergone was 28 days, and he 
understood that some had 
recently been made or was proposed to be 
made. 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL brougit 
forward certain complaints made by the 
firemen, the seamen, and the ofticers of 
the Royal Naval Reserve. The seamen, 
he said, were very anxious to be assimi- 
lated more and more to the Royal Navy, 
and he was glad to think that the Admi- 
ralty were, at all events, meeting them 
on some of the points, such as that of 
clothing. He should like to hear some- 
thing on the question of pensions. The 
men of the Royal Naval Reserve had 
efforts what to 
rather a small conces- 


alteration 


made great to secure 
some men seemed 
sion, but which was a great one to them 
—namely, that the age of receiving pen- 
sions in their case should be assimilated 
to that of the men of the Royal Navy. 
In the case of the Royal ‘Naval Reserve 
the age was 60 ; in the case of the Navy 
it was 50. It bad been stated that the 
Admiralty were in doubt whether the 
Royal Naval Reserve should have pen- 
sions at all. If they were not to have 
pensions let the Admiralty at 
once. The firemen had grievances with 
regard to drill and to certificates of dis- 
charge, and he believed they wished also to 
have some sort of authority in the larger 
ports to whom they could apply to be 
registered. If those grievances were met 
he had no doubt there would be a great 
improvement in stokers and firemen. 
The grievance of the officers was with 


say sO 


| 
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there had been several resignations in 
India in consequence of this grievance, 
It was a well-known grievance; and 
whereas the Royal Naval Reserve, by 
several Orders in Council, were given 
precedence after officers of the Royal 
Navy, suddenly, in I891, the Indian 
Marine was brought to life again, and 
the officers were given seniority over the 
ofticers of the Royal Naval Reserve. It 
was perhaps a matter much of sentiment, 
but he hoped that the Admiralty would 
tind way out of the difficulty, 
perhaps by deciding that the ofticers of 
these two Services should be placed ona 


some 


similar footing of seniority. 

*ApmiraAL FIELD greatly sympathised 
with the view put forward by the hon, 
lke him- 
Marine 


the old Indian 


Member who had last spoken. 


self considered that the Indian 
had nothing to do with 
Navy. They did not fly even a pennant 
in their ships. As to their qualifications, 
while the sub-lieutenants of the Royal 
Naval Reserve master’s 
certifieate, the f 
Indian Marine must have only a mate’s 


must have a 


sub-lieutenants « the 


certificate. Then there were only 170 
officers in the Indian Marine, while 
there were 1,288 in the Royal Naval 
Reserve. The Indian Marine was not 
ealled on to serve out ol India, 


but the Royal Naval Reserve had _ to 
anywhere everywhere if 
wanted, He failed to the 
Indian Marines should be petted at the 


serve and 


sCU why 


expense of the Naval Reserve. He 
supported the Naval Reserve officers in 
this matter. It was a grievance they 


felt strongly upon, and a grievance that 
ought to be settled to their satisfaction. 
They did not ask to be put before the 
Indian Marine, but they demanded that 
the Indian Marine should not be put be- 
fore and made senior to them. ‘The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman pointed to the 
fact that a great many of our seamen, 
after serving their term of 12 years in 
the Navy, left the Service altogether. 
He suggested some inducement should be 
offered to get them to join the Naval 
Reserve. If they were engaged to serve 
for 12 years, from the age of 18, they 
might, if they did not re-engage at the 


end of the 12 years, be required to serve 


reference to precedence, and he was told | five years in the Royal Naval Reserve. 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, speaking as 
a Royal Naval Reserve officer himself, did 
not think this grievance of his brother 
officers with regard to precedence was well- 
founded. It not well-founded for 
this simple reason : The Indian Marine 
was a permanent service of the first line. 
The Royal Naval Reserve was not a per- 
manent service ; it was ancillary to the 
other and in the second line, and, there- 
fore, its officers ought to come after the 
officers of the other Service. As regarded 
pensions to the Reserve men, he did 
not think the men had any great griev- 
ance; but he thought it would be advan- 
tageous if they could obtain pensions on 
their attaining 50 years instead of 60 


was 


years of age. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON promised that 
the various suggestions which had been 
made by hon. Members should receive 
full consideration. As to the grievance 
of the Royal Naval Reserve officers as 
regarded the precedence allowed to 
officers of the Indian Marine, he might 
almost leave Members who had 
spoken to answer each other, for they 
had effectively done so. The real fact 
was, as had been pointed out by the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn, the Indian 
Marine was a permanent service of naval 
men in the service of the Crown. [ Ad- 
miral Frey: Not naval men.] They 
were, at any rate, in the service of the 
Crown, and they ceased to be civilians, 
The other in a totally 
different position, and that was 
why the Admiralty had not been able to 
listen to the complaint of the officers of 
the Royal Naval Reserve. The officers 


men were 


of the Royal Naval Reserve hal no 
vested right. It was really only a 


sentimental grievance, and the difference 
of the footing on which the officers of 
the two Services stood justified the Ad- 
miralty in the rule they laid down as to 
precedence. He could hold out no hope 
that the present Board of Admiralty 
would alter the rule in this matter laid 
down by a previous Board. As to the 
question with regard to pensions being 
paid at an early age, the matter should 
receive consideration. As to the query 
of the noble Lord who asked if the 
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experiment with regard to the firemen | 


had been successful, too short a period 
had yet elapsed to be able to deter- 
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mine. As to the training of the Royal 
Naval Reserves, the recommendations 
made by Sir George Tryon’s Committee 
had been given effect to. 


Vote agreed to. 
8. £1,315,200, for Naval Armaments. 


*Mr. FORWOOD said, the Committee 
were probably aware that up to two or 
three years the Vote for Naval 
Armaments was entirely administered by 
the War Office. That 
inconvenient, and in the case of war a 
very dangerous, system. In consequence 
of the appointment of an inter-Depart- 
mental Committee of the War Office 
and the Admiralty, a complete change 
had been made in the custody of, and 
responsibility for, naval armaments, so 
far as regarded account keeping. But 
there was one important change recom- 
mended by that Committee which had not 
yet been carried out, and that was as re- 
garded the purchase of naval arma- 
ments. Although the Admiralty obtained 
the mouey from this House, and were 
entirely responsible for the administra- 
tion of this Vote, yet for a large portion 
of the material and supplies required 
they had to to the War Office. 
He would point out that it had been re- 
commended before now that the purchase 
of these stores should be made by the 
Admiralty itself—by its officers. It was 
manifest to anyone who had had any ex- 


ago 


was a highly 


co 


perience that it was impossible—at least 
that it was highly inconvenient—for one 
Department to act on behalf of another 
Department, or to communicate with 
another on the subject, without having a 
great deal of unnecessary correspondence. 
In time of emergency the existing system 
would not be found workable. He felt 
it would lead to great confusion. A 
transfer had already been made on the 
recommendation of a Committee with re- 
spect to the keeping of accounts ; but the 
Committee, of which he (Mr. Forwood) 
was a Member, also recommended that 
the whole responsibility in regard to con- 
tracts for stores should be borne by the 
Admiralty. He could only give it as his 
opinion the change was necessary to pre- 
vent the delays and difficulties that must 
otherwise arise in time of emergency, 
which, as he said, might lead to serious 
disaster. One other point. The sum 
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be required, unless the Government had 
been able to obtain armaments at a less 
cost than they were originally put down 
at in the original Estimate. He hoped 
the Government would give some infor- 
mation showing the reason for the in- 
crease, 


CommManpER BETHELL said, he had 
only one or two remarks to make. He 
wished to know whether the guns to be 
constructed during the present year were 
in anticipation of the vessels about to be 
laid down; and whether the experi- 
ments with wire guns were sufticiently 
satisfactory to indicate a chance of their 
being carried in the ships of the near 
future? He would also like to be in- 
formed whether experiments had lately 
been made with shells similar to the 
melanite shells in use in the French 
Navy ? 

Mr. KEARLEY said, he would like 
to draw attention to the inconvenience to 
men in the Naval Ordnance Department 
of having the pay-day changed from 
Fridays to Saturdays. He hoped the 
old custom would be agreed to by the 
Government. There were certain privi- 
leges which the men used to 
and which should be granted to them in 
the ordinary way. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, the ques- 
tion of the inconvenience of the pay-day 
was being considered. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was understood to say that 
as to the privileges referred to full com- 
pensation was always made to the men 
who had lost them. 


ApmiraL FIELD said, he wished to 
know how it came that certain guns of the 


enjoy, 


{COMMONS} 


estimated this year was less than would | perform his duties. 


j the question. 


Colossus had been found unserviceable ? | 


He also wished to inquire as to the re- 
serve guns at Malta, and to express his 
disapproval of the 12-pounder gun being 
fired from the top of the conning tower 
in the new torpedo-boat destroyers. He 
was opposed to the practice of discharg- 
ing torpedoes from the bow, because of 
the danger of the vessel overtaking ;the 
torpedo. He would point out particu- 
larly that, if it had been resolved that the 
12-pounder in the new torpedo catchers 
was to be fired from the top of the 
conning tower, it would be practically 
impossible for the officer in the tower to 


Mr. Forwood 


| vised which would sufficieutly 
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Upon this question 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to give them some informa- 
tion. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES $s asked 
whether the reserve guns were in a re- 
liable condition? With regard to the 
Colossus, three or four of the guns were 
found to be unserviceable. ‘They had had 
other similar experiences, and he would 
like to know what were the patterns of 
the guns, and the condition in which they 
now were ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, what had 
occurred in reference to the guns of the 
Colossus was simply ordinary wear and 
tear. With respect to the guns gene- 
rally, the assurance he could give was 
that, instead of the ships waiting for 
guus, the guns would be waiting for the 
ships. ‘They were well in advance with 
the supply of guns for new ships, and, 
although the battleships under the Naval 
Defence Act were being pushed forward, 
and would, he hoped, be finished this 


year, not one of these vessels would 
have to wait for her guns. With re- 


gard to the system of purchasing naval 
armaments by an officer of the War 
Department, there were two sides to 
Care should be taken to 
guard against competition between one 
Public Department and another, and 
there should be no want of uniformity 
between the guns of one Department 


and those of another. Both guns and 
}ammunition should be interchangeable 


| between land and sea service. It 
was an administrative question of 
great importance, and would _ re- 
ceive the attention of the Admi- 
ralty. The present system secured 
these objects, but he was not quite 


certain that a system could not be de- 
secure 
them, and yet not be open to the 


objection urged to the present system. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
there were two or three questions remain- 
ing unanswered. He would like to hear 
whether any change had been made in 
the guns at Malta. 


ApmiraL FIELD said, perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would answer his 
question regarding torpedoes. 
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*Sir U. KAY -SHUTTLEWORTH 
was understood to say that these matters 
would have attention, The defective 
guns at Malta were coming home. 


Vote agreed to. 


9, Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £380,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Works, Buildings, and Repairs, at Home and 
Abroad, including the cost of Superintendence, 
Purchase of Sites, Grants in Aid, and other 
Charges connected therewith, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1894.” 

*Sir R. TEMPLE said, he desired to 
say a few words upon Gibraltar, which 
next after the Cape of Good Hope was 
the most important strategic position 
they had in the world. He had 
deavoured bring this question on 
before, but was told that it could not be 
done until this Vote was reached. He 
regretted the unavoidable absence—the 
absence through sudden illness—of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Arnold-Forster), desired him to 
express his regret to the House on 
this account. In the absence of the 
hon. Gentleman, who was_ particularly 
well acquainted with this subject, he 
would to deal with it as 
well as he could. He would ask the 
Committee consider for a moment 
what were the objects for which they re- 
tained Gibraltar, which was one of the 
most vital positions on earth for our 
Navy. ‘They retained it, first, as a 
fortress commanding the Mediterranean ; 
secondly, as a place from which 
squadron could issue forth — on 


en- 


who 


endeavour 


to 


ut 
the 
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pounce, as it were ; thirdly, as a coaling | 


station. These three 
answered, There was 
which was not answered. 
Tae CIHLAIRMAN (Mr. Rosy): The 
Vote is for new works and improvements, 
and I do not think the hon. Baronet is 
entitled to raise this question upon it. 


purposes 


yet a fourth, 


were | 


This is a question of policy, and it is out | 


of Order. 


*Sir C. DILKE said, on a point of 
Order, he would remind the Chairman 
very respectfully that when the hon. 
Member for West Belfast spoke on this 
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be in Order in raising the question on 
this Vote. 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, the statement was that on the Vote 
for the New Mole some points in connec- 
tion with Gibraltar could be brought for- 
ward, but it was not said that the hon, 
Member would be at liberty to go into 
the whole question of the Rock of Gibral- 
tar and its strategical position. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it 
seemed to him clear that they should be 
able to raise this question on the present 
Vote, which was for new works. The 
question he understood the hon, Baronet 
wished to raise was that of a repairing 
dock, which would come under the head 
of “ new work.” They had been debarred 
from discussing the question on a pre- 
vious occasion. Surely they would not 
be debarred now? They had a right, 
if he might venture to say so with every 


respect to the Chair, to discuss this 
matter. 
*Mr. FORWOOD: Is not the New 


Mole part and parcel of the new dock, 
and made from its excavations ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: That is not 
80. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If Mr. Mellor 
ruled that this discussion would be in 
Order on the present Vote I give way. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: What he 
ruled, Sir, was that the question of 
Works should come up ou the Works 
Vote, and nothing else. He did not say 
that a general discussion concerning 
Gibraltar could come up on this Vote. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE; My recollection 
is distinctly as I stated; but if there is 
any doubt on the matter, would not the 
hon. Member be in Order in raising the 
matter as a question of high policy on 
the salary of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Whether 
it is the Mole or any other part of the 
works that is in question, can it be dis- 
cussed other than on Gibraltar as a 
whole ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It is clear that 
nothing can be discussed on this Vote 
that does not distinctly relate to the 


important subject of Gibraltar on a former | works that are to be effected under it— 
occasion he was told by the Chairman of | certainly not the question of the reten- 
Committees (Mr. Mellor) that he would | tion or the non-retention of Gibraltar. 
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this point as a proof—— 


Tue CHAIRMAN (interrupting) : 
The hon. Baronet will be good enough 
to confine himself strictly to the Vote. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE: Cannot the 
question of policy be raised on Vote 
12? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I will deal with 


that matter when it arises. 
Lorp G. HAMILTON rose 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, 
Sir Richard Temple. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE: We are shut out 
from dealing with a most material point. 
The Government knew perfectly well that 
Mr. Mellor gave his ruling in favour of the 
raising of this question on the present Vote. 
[Cries of “ Order!”] I desire to state 
the ruling. It was given whilst a speech 
was being made by the hon. Member 
for West Belfast regarding the provision 
of a dock at Gibraltar, to which we 
understood that this Mole was ancillary. 
I hold that I am entitled to urge on the 
Government the importance of providing 
a repairing dock as part of the works at 
Gibraltar. You say, Sir, that it is not 
competent on this Vote to urge that a 
repairing dock ought to be part of the 
new works ; then I obey your ruling. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Baronet 


must confine himself strictly to the Mole. 


*Srr R. TEMPLE: Then I must take 





order ! 


some other opportunity of raising the 
more important question. As to the 
Mole, which certainly is in the Vote, 
I want to know—and I am_ speak- 


ing in the presence of naval authorities 
—what is the use of it unless it is 
followed by a dock ? [ Criesof'“ Order !""] 
The Government are to blame for short- 
ening our privileges. This Mole isa dis- 
tinct part of the dock, and I beg to point 
out to the House, and through the House 
to the country and to all persons who are 
interested in the well-being and security 


of our Navy, that the work upon this | 


Mole, which is an essential preliminary 
and a subsidiary undertaking to the pro- 
vision of a dock, is being carried out at a 
snail’s pace. Look at the figures pre- | 
sented to us. 


is the figure of £54,000 as already spent, | 


{COMMONS} 
Sir R. TEMPLE: I was mentioning | 


This year £5,000 is put | 
down, although in another column there | 
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and the total amount, we are in- 
formed, yet to be spent is £80,000, 


At this rate we shall be 10, 15, or 20 
years before we complete the Mole. Yet 
this is an essential undertaking, for in the 
event of war with France, and a naval! 
action being fought at Toulon, what 
would become of our wounded ships if 
they could not put into Gibraltar for 


repairs ? What could they do? 
They would either have to go 
to Malta and run the gauntlet of 


Tunis, or go to Gibraltar and stop there 
without the possibility of being repaired. 
They could not be brought to England 


in the face of Brest and Cherbourg. 
Therefore, a repairing dock at Gib- 
raltar is vital. I apologise to 
the Committee for having been 
obliged to treat this matter in such 


a fragmentary, cursory, and imperfect a 
manner, but the fault lies with the Rules 
of the House, which now and then pre- 
vent the proper discussion of matters of 
the highest importance to our naval 
supremacy. But we shall take other 
opportunities of urging this on the Go- 
vernment. 


Mr. KEARLEY to 


was understood 


| ask whether the probationary period for 


labourers in the dockyards was to be 
abolished. In the ease of carpenters 
and other mechanics at the Works De- 
partment, the rates of pay were alto- 
gether disproportionate to those which 
prevailed in the Trades Unions outside. 
The Union rate of pay for carpenters was 
7 $d. an hour, which worked out at 31s. 6d. 
per week, but in the Works Department 
the wages paid were as lowas 25s. The 
Department frequently undertook work 
for other Departments, and though the 
scale of wages paid was only 25s. or 26s. 
a week the charge made to those other 
Departments was 7jd. an hour. The 
Works Department charged the dock- 
yard when it did work for it a scale 
equal to the Trades Union rate of wages. 
If, therefore, the full rate of wage was 
charged it was only fair that the men 
should be paid an amount approximating 
to that. There was a great grievance 
felt in 1891 under the late Secretary to 


the Admiralty, and he need not say that 


since the new scheme had been in force 
and the mechanics had been left out of 
consideration altogether the feeling of 
discontent had become intensified. The 
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hon. Member (Mr. E. Robertson) in re- 
plying would perhaps say that the 
mechanical capacity of these men was 
inferior to that of the men employed in 
the dockyard. He had twoarguments to 
meet that. He had to point out that 
many of the men had been employed at 
the dockyards, and when discharges had 
taken place had joined the Works De- 
partment, their characters being good and 
their satisfactory. His 
second argument Was the character of 
the work these men were called upon to 
do. When the late Commander-in-Chief 
came to Devouport great alterations were 


capabilities 


made at his official residence—Mount 
Wise. Amongst other things, the 
ball-room was redecorated and the 
stables were altered in honour of the 


Duke of Edinburgh taking the command. 
It was evident that. the workmanship 
must be of the highest quality. The 
men employed were from the Works De- 
partment—and he mentioned this to show 
that these mechanics were of equal ability 
to any employed in any other Govern- 
ment Department. He hoped that before 
the Ist of April, when the new scheme 
would come into foree, the case of the 
mechanics would be considered, and that 
they would be put on a proper footing. 
Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Metior): 


This Vote is for works, and not wages, 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON said, he pro- 
posed to point out that the money taken 
in this Vote was inadequate, and he sub- 


mitted that he would be in Order in 
taking that course. It would be im- 


possible to discuss the question of ade- 
quacy or inadequacy without noticing the 
works which were deemed unecessary. 
There was a reduction this year of 
£64,000 in the amounts allocated to 
these two most important stations. Less 
money was taken this year than last, 
when, in his opinion, there should have 
been an increase, and the Vote was really 
quite £100,000 less than it ought to be. 
He had analysed the figures, and found 
that there was this year a reduction of 
20 per cent. in the ease of all large works 
compared with the amount voted last 
year, and in respect of Malta and 
Gibraltar the amounts taken were 40 per 
cent. less than last year. Lately increased 
importance had been attached to Malta, 
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there, but it had been thought 
necessary also to extend the works at 
Gibraltar, and the construction of a mole 
had been decided on. The question of 
the mole and a new repairing dock being 
together, the dock would practically be 
cut out of the rock as an extension of 
the mole. Last year £5,000 only was 
taken for the extension of the mole, but 
the money was unfortunately not spent, 
and ali that it was proposed to do this 
Gibraltar 
naval 
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year was to re-vote that sum. 
was maintained simply as a 
station, but the whole of the defences 
there were under the control of the 
Army ; and so long as that system con- 
tinued, he did not believe there would ever 
be satisfactory results. The opinion 
prevailed in many important quarters that 
Gibraltar was the most strategical position 
we possessed, and that it was, therefore, 
essential to render it as perfect as possible 
for naval purposes. He admitted that 
there were difficulties in the way which 
had prevented the Government pushing 
on with the dock. Still, he thought that a 
more vigorous attempt should be made to 
extend the mole. But the War Office 
and the Colonial Office were of opinion 
that the population of Gibraltar should 
not be larger than it was; therefore, it 
was difficult to carry on the work. Not- 
withstanding that difficulty, the position 
of Gibraltar was so important that he 
thought the difficulty ought to be faced. 
He would, therefore, impress upon the 
Admiralty that the question of dockyard 
accommodation was a pressing one, and 
he hoped they would take it into their 
serious consideration. Attempts had 
been made to get this accommodation 
supplied through civilian intervention, 
but he doubted if that would be possible. 
Steps should be taken to bring the three 
Departments—the War Office, Admi- 
ralty, and Colonial Office—into agree- 
the matter. This question 


ment upon 

Was even more important now than 
before, because the Admiralty were 
about to construct two gigantic cruisers, 
each costing £1,500,000, and the 
dock at Malta was the only one 
large enough to receive them. Was 
it worth while to construct ships if 


there was no dock at Gibraltar to ac- 
commodate them ? To his mind, it was a 
matter of national policy to provide 


and larger expense had been incurred | adequate accommodation for these vessels, 
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He hoped both sides of the House would 
join in pressing upon the Government 
the importance of getting on with the 
work at Gibraltar. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE agreed with the 
noble Lord as to the importance of this 
question. At the moment when Russia 
was establishing naval stations in the 
Mediterranean, the importance of Gib- 
raltar was increasing every day. There 
were two naval policies in the event of 
war—one was to hold the Mediterranean 
and the other was to retire to Gibraltar, 
but in either case we should require 
ample coaling and dockyard accommo- 
dation there. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, that the value of our trade which 
passed within reach of Gibraltar, either 
through the Mediterranean or down the 
West Coast of Africa, annually was 
£250,000,000. That was the value of 
our trade in that part of the world, and it 
was equally uecessary that we should 
take measures at Gibraltar to protect it 
whichever of the two policies referred to 
by the right hon. Baronet we adopted— 
either that of holding the Mediterranean 
or retiring to Gibraltar. It was well- 
known to every great Power in Europe 
that if war were to break out between us 
and our great rival in the Mediterranean, 
our Fleet would, owing to its comparative 
weakness, have to fall back upon Gib- 
raltar for reinforcements. That was a 
fact which it was no use attempting to 
conceal. In all probability the great 
naval action of the war would take place 
at or near that place. No doubt some of 
our ships would be seriously injured, and 
so long as we had no repairing dock at 
Gibraltar we should run the risk of 
having one or more of our ironclads, 
which cost £1,000,000 each, rendered 
useless or of losing them, for we should 
have to send them either to Malta or 
up the coast of Spain and through 
the Bay of Biscay to Portsmouth or 


Devonport, and either route would be | 


beset by an active and powerful enemy. 


Such a state of things would be absurd. | 
been | 
compelled to repair the deficiencies and | 
weakness of the Fleet as they found it| 
there was not the slightest doubt they | line of battleships. 


If the 


late Government had not 


would have undertaken that important 


{COMMONS} 
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mole at Gibraltar, in the opinion of 
naval authorities that was intimately 
connected with the question of the pro- 
posed dock. According to the evidence 
given before the Committee over which 
he had presided, if the dock were con- 
structed it would give facilities, through 
the excavation of stone, for the con- 
struction of 360 additional feet of the 
mole. He had seen it reported in the 
papers that the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty aud the Financial Secretary were 
about to proceed to Gibraltar. If that 
was so, be hoped they would give the 
closest attention to the question of the 
site for a dock. He trusted that the 
Representatives of the Military Service 
would not allow sentimental objections 
to prevail against the adoption of this 


most valuable site. The Mole Parade 
was not absolutely necessary for the 
military, and by using that for a dock 
they would get an admirable site. No 


position at Gibraltar could be free from 
land fire, and there would always be a 
certain risk of that in the event of a war 
with Spain ; but the position in the new 
Mole Parade was practically invulne rable 
to sea fire. He hoped, also, that the 
practicability of a secure mole would be 
considered for the sake of the comfort 
of our sailors—who, when lying at Gib- 
raltar, would like to feel secure from tor- 
pedo attack—and for the sake of coaling. 
Coaling was at present carried on at Gib- 
raltar by means of 40 hulks, 
which were all in private hands. In the 
event of war a couple of torpedo-boats 
could slip in in the dark and destroy all 
the coal hulks. If a mole were made 
available for coaling, a royalty of 6d. or 


or 50 


ls. a ton might be charged for coaling, 
and in this way £20,000 or £30,000 4 
year might be raised. That would be 
sufficient to pay the interest on a loan, 
by means of which the whole of the neces- 
sary works could effected. That 
might be a too sanguine view of the 
matter ; but, at any rate, it would go a 
long way towards it, the estimated cost 
of the mole and dock being £600,000, 
For this sum an invaluable dock could be 
obtained at Gibraltar afid the port made 
practically free from torpedo attack—for 
about two-thirds the cost of one of our 
When these facts 
were taken into consideration the Com- 


be 


work at Gibraltar. With regard to the | mittee, he thought, would agree that the 


Lord G. Hamilton 
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Government should lose no time in deal- 
ing with the matter. In 1890 some 
560,000 tons of coal were transferred 
from the hulks or travelling colliers at 
Gibraltar to merchant vessels in addition 
to that supplied to Her Majesty's ships. 
This was the most pressing question of 
all in connection with the Navy at the 
present time, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would give it immediate and 
thorough attention. 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, that anyone 
who had been on board a ship in 
Gibraltar Harbour when she was en- 
deavouring to coal in rough weather, as 
he had had the misfortune to be, would 
know how difficult an operation it was, 
and would be able to form an idea of 
the risk that one of Her Majesty’s 
ships would have to face, when coaling, 
with an enemy outside. He was able, 
therefore, to speak as to_ the importance 


of the construction of the mole, and 
also as to the necessity of dock 
accommodation. The one thing de- 


pended upon the other, and the sooner 
the mole was completed the sooner would 
it be possible to provide dock accommo- 
dation. Ile would join in the appeal to 
the Government to little more 
liberal in their supplies for expenditure 
in these works. Works quickly executed 
always in the end cost less than those 
which dragged their slow length along. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, that with 


regard to what had fallen from the hon. 


be a 


Member for Devonport, who asked 
whether the probationary period for 
unskilled labour would be abolished, 


there were difficulties in the way of his 
making a statement just now. The hon. 
Member, however, would be able to form 
an idea of the nature of his reply from 
what he had said on a previous occa- 


sion. As to the workmen on the 
Works Department, he proposed to 
take the course which had been 


taken in the case of the dockyard men. 
Nothing had been further from the in- 
tention of the Government than to pre- 
vent the discussion of a question so im- 
portant as that of the Gibraltar dock- 
yards ; but, of course, the Regulation of 
Order in the Committee was the work of 
the Chair. He was not concerned to 


deny anything that had been said about 
the desirability—and he might go so far 
as tosay the necessity—of building dock- 
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yards at Gibraltar. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Earl Spencer) had ex- 
pressed the views of the Government on 
this question in another place, and by 
those views the Admiralty were, of 
course, bound. One reason why nothing 
appeared in the Estimates with reference 
to the dock at Gibraltar was that there 
were a great many other things which 
had to be done. A great dock had just 
been finished at Malta, and two other 
docks were in progress at Portsmouth, 
whilst there were pending at Devonport 
questions of dock-building policy which 
had to be taken into consideration. The 
supposition that the mole and the dock 
were necessarily bound up together in the 
way suggested by some hon. Members 
was refuted by the history of the mole 
itself. The mole had been there 10 
years, while the dock was not there yet. 
The Admiralty had found that they had 
to strike the balance of advantages this 
vear, and the balance they struck ex- 
cluded from the Estimates the Gibraltar 
docks. Some of the hon. Members who 
had spoken had had the great advantage 
of having seen Gibraltar, and he hoped 
to have that pleasure before very long if 
the Debate was not unduly prolonged. 

ApmiraL FIELD said, he thought 
some of his friends ou both sides of the 
House would day have a rude 
awakening on the subject of the dock at 
Gibraltar. 


some 


Question put, and agreed to. 


10. £160,100, Miscellaneous Effective 
Services, agreed to. 


11. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £231,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Ex- 
penses of the Admiralty Office, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894.” 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, that there had lately been cruising 
round the Eastern Mediterranean a 
French Squadron which was as large 
and as strong as the whole of our Medi- 
terranean Fleet, and there was, in addi- 
tion, a large squadron of reserves at 
Toulon. At the same time, the whole 
of Europe was interested by the fact that 
the Russian Fleet was about to visit the 
French at Toulon. It was also stated 
that arrangements were being made to 
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establish a Russian Squadron _ per- 
manently in the Mediterranean with a 
permanent port or naval harbour. In 
spite of these important facts, the pre- 


sent Board of Admiralty had allowed our 


Navy to be depleted by the loss of a 
first-class battleship without takiag any 
steps to make up for that loss. He re- 
garded this as a failure of poliey which 
was deplorable. He made a strong 
protest against the Admiralty allowing 
our Fleet to be weakened by the loss of 
a great battleship at a time when our 
naval strength was, in the opinion of 
many high authorities, below what it 
should be, when other Powers were 
slowly increasing their naval strength, 
and when France, Russia, Italy, and 
Germany were spending more in pro- 
portion to their previous strength in 
construction than we were spending this 
year. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE wished to know 
whether the Government had put on 
record in any form the reasons which 
had induced them to refuse to adopt the 
Report of the Commission on Civil 
Establishments with regard to the aboli- 
tion of the position of the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty ? Of course, nobody would 
wish to abolish the preseat occupant of 
the office ; but the view the Commission 
took was that the administrative work 
done by the Civil Lord might be per- 
formed by permanent officials, and that 
more Parliamentary work might be dis- 
charged by the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty. He wished, further, to know 
whether fresh instructions were given 
“ach year to the naval officers employed 
on the coast of Newfoundland, or whe- 
ther copies of the same Instructions were 
sent out year by year ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I am not aware that any new Orders have 
been issued to the officers on the New- 
foundland station differing from those it 
has been customary to issue, nor am I 
aware that the Admiralty have put on 
record any new opinion with regard to 
the retention of the office of Civil Lord ; 
if so, it was done during the time of the 
late Board of Admiralty. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: The Commission 
ou Civil Establishments condemned the 
retention of the office, and the reasons 
for the adoption by the Government of 
the contrary opinion ought, I think, to be 
put on record. 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 


{COMMONS} 
*Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


I will look into the matter, and if my right 
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hon. Friend likes to question me further 
on the subject, I shall be pleased to 
answer him. As to what my right hon, 
Friend says about the possibility of having 
much of the work done by my hon. Friend 
the Civil Lord (Mr. E. 
myself transferred to permanent officials, 
I heartily agree. An amount of adminis- 
trative work falls upon us which is quite 
exceptional in the Public Service. I have 
really fully on previous 
occasions into the questions raised by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir E. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett) that I must ask to be 
excused from repeating what I have said, 
I have told the House that the fact that 
the strength of the 
reduced by the loss of the Victoria has 
taken into account, and will 
be considered with the programme 
for future shipbuilding. We have not 
thought it ourduty to come at once to the 
House of Commons to ask for a Supple- 
mentary Estimate. 
the responsibility of not having done so, 
but I can assure the House and the 
country that we are not blind to the faets 
of the case. 

ApmiraL FIELD inquired 


Roberts« m) and 


entered so 


Navy has been 


been 


Of course, we bear 


whether 


| the defects that must have been brought 


to light by the experiments tried in the 
Summer Manceuvres would be remedied, 
and particularly whether anything would 
be done to get rid of the deficiency in the 
signalling staffs of torpedo-catchers and 
smaller ships 7 

Tue CHAIRMAN: 


comes under this Vote. 


ApmiraL FIELD inquired whether 
the Admiralty would consider the desir- 
ability of appointing a Departmental 
Committee to consider the grievances of 
the coastguards, warrant officers, and 
chief boatmen, and the chief officers of 
the coastguard and the stokers ? 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) said, he 
wished to move a reduction in the salary 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth). 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is out of Order 
to move to reduce the salary of the 
Financial Secretary or the Secretary to 
the Admiralty for the purpose of bringing 
forward any questions. 


That hardly 
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Mr. KEARLEY said, in that case he 
would be pleased to transfer the reduction 
to the salary of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Will the 


Gentleman state what his ground is ? 


hon. 


Mr. KEARLEY said, his ground was | 


the evasive answers given to questions 


put by him in the House about the 
absence of the Commander-in-Chief of 
Devonport, His Royal Highness the 


Duke of Edinburgh. 
put was whether the Secretary to the 
Admiralty could state the total number 
of days on which His Royal Highness 
was absent from his duties on leave or 
otherwise during each of the three years 
The question was 


The question he 


he was at Devonport. 
met with a poiut-blank refusal by the 


right hoy. Gentleman (Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth), who, however, made some 
interesting statements which were de- 
serving of consideration. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the movements of the 


Commander-in-Chief were governed by 
the exigencies of the services and by the 
reasonable requirements of officers ; 
the Admiralty were responsible for the 
leave granted to the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and that the amount of leave granted did 
not interfere with the efficient performance 
of his duties by the Commander-in-Chief. 
He was justitied in refusing to accept 
such a reply as had been given him. He 
asked for specific information, and he 
thought he ought to receive it. In the 
of the information which the 
Government could supply, he had private 
information of his own—not drawn from 


absence 


official sources, but drawn in the ordinary 
way from public journals, where the 
absences of His Royal Highness were 
noted as they occurred as matters of 
passing interest. The facts 
reliable. His Royal Highness had been 
appointed for three years, and he held the 
appointment for two years and 10 months. 
In 1890 he was absent for 59 days, in 1891 
for 116 days, in 1892 for 145 days, and 
during the time he held the command in 
1893 he was absent 49 days, making a 
total of 369 days. No account was 
taken in this enumeration of local 
absences, such as visits to various seats 
in the neighbourhood, which were de- 
scribed as being within the boundaries of 


the port. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: I did not quite 

| catch the last date. 
| Mr. KEARLEY 
| absences in June, 1893. 
well aware that there were certain ways 


the last 


He was 


said, 
were 
these absences could be ex- 
He 
information as to the number of days of 
the Duke’s absence—the official record. 
| He thought he was entitled to a better 


lin which 


plained. must, however, press for 


auswer than he had yet succeeded in 
obtaining. There must be some reason 
for withholding the information. In his 


precedent was dangerous 
and hurtful, and would express his 
|sense of disapproval by moving the 
reduction of the Secretary’s salary by 
£100. . 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber cannot do that. 

Mr. KEARLEY: The Secretary to 
the Admiralty’s salary, Sir’ Then I 
move to reduce the First Lord’s salary 
by £100, . 


| opinion, the 
he 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Item A. luced by the 
;sum ol £100, in respect if the Salary of the 


First Lord of the Admiralty.”"—(CWr. Acarley.) 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 


Ealing) said, he was responsible for the 


Salaries, be re 


appointment of the Duke of Edinburgh 
to the command to which the hon. Mem- 
The hon. Member had 
a right, of course, to pass criticism, but 
auy Member of the Government had a 
| right in the exercise of his discretion to 
ldecline to answer him. [Cries of 
“Oh, oh !°] The hon. Member seemed 
to have obtained his information as to 
His Royal from a 


ber had referred. 


Highness’s leave 


certain Plymouth paper. 

Mr. KEARLEY: That 
|only source of information. 
| matter of public notoriety. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON said, all he 
could say was that if the paper was not 
|}more accurate on this question than it 

was in its remarks about the late Board 


not 


It 


Is 


my 
is a 


of Admiralty no truthful man would 
| attach any importance to it. The Duke 
}of Edinburgh was appointed to the 


| Devonport command by him (Lord G. 
| Hamilton), and everyone knew he was 


a singularly able officer; and no one 
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could deny that during the time he was 
Commander-in-Chief his command was 
ina most efficient condition. The Duke 
of Edinburgh was an able adminis- 
trator, and everytime that he himself, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, visited 
Devonport he found the Fleet in the 
most admirable order. He could not state 
how many days the Duke of Edinburgh 
had been absent from Devonport, but he 
could say that when he accepted the 
appointment His Royal Highness in- 
formed him that he had duties todischarge 
as personal Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, 
which might necessitate his absence at 


certain times from the port. The 
Admiralty thought that a legitimate 


cause of absence. During the time the 
Duke of Edinburgh held the command at 
Devonport several visits were paid by 
Royal and Imperial personages to this 
country, and on these occasions it was 
natural that the highest personage in the 
realm should be anxious to have asso- 
ciated with those exalted personages so 
distinguished an officer as her son had 
proved himself to be, and who could take 
part in the many State ceremonies. It was 
quite new to him that the Duke of Edin- 
burgh was unduly absent during the time 
he held the command, and his (Lord G. 
Hamilton’s) strong impression was that, 
if the facts were accurately known, it 
would be found that these occasional 
absences were due to the Duke’s position 
as personal Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, 
and the ordinary two months’ leave, 
which an Admiral was entitled to, formed 
the greater portion, if not the entire 
time His Royal Highness was absent. 
It did appear to him to be an abuse of 
the Forms of the House to move the 
reduction of salary of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, because an hon. Member 
thought he had not been adequately 
informed as to the number of days on 
which a certain Admiral was absent from 
his command. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, Ministers 
were paid to answer questions — they 
might refuse to answer questions, but 
it would be at their peril —and hon. 
Members were entitled to the information 
they asked for. The noble Lord oppo- 
site had given the Committee information 
which the Secretary to the Admiralty 
might have given in answer to his hon. 
Friend’s question. 

Lord G. Hamilton 


}COMMONS} 
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Lorp G. HAMILTON: I was 


personally responsible for the appoint- 
ment. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, there was 
no justification for refusing the informa- 
tion. He wondered what position the 
Navy would be in if every Admiral 
were absent from his command for 369 
days in two years and 10 months, 
It was a very serious thing when mem- 
bers of the Royal Family were shown 
favouritism; and he held that when 
a member of the Royal 
cepted an appointment, the country had 
a right to claim that he should do the 
work attached to it. No complaint was 
made against the Duke for want of 


Family ae- 


efficiency. The complaint was that he 
was not at his post when there was work 
todo. He was elsewhere instead of dis- 
charging the duties of his office. There 
was a very strong feeling outside with 
regard to the favouritism shown in such 
cases as this. The noble Lord had a 
right to say what he liked, but he was 
not now in Office; and it was the duty 
of the Government to give answers to 
questions put, and not to defy the House 
and refuse information. He hoped the 
necessary information would now be 
forthcoming. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, he was sorry the hon. Member for 
Devonport should think that on any 
occasion he had given an evasive answer. 
He was always ready to give any infor- 
mation that it lay in his power to 
give, and he believed his answers 
were always straightforward. There 
were certain Rules in the Naval Ser- 
vice as to these matters, and he under- 
stood, from his close relations with 
those at the head of the Service, that it 
would be a grave departure from what 
had always been considered the practice 
to give details of the amount of leave 
granted to officers holding such positions 
as that of Commander-in-Chief. Com- 
parisons between one efficient officer 
and another would be invidious, and 
it would be improper for the Board 
of Admiralty to give such _ infor- 
mation as had been asked for. In his 
question his hon. Friend had suggested 
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that there was some want of attention on | 


the part of the Duke of Edinburgh to his 
duties. 


Mr. KEARLEY: I made no sugges- | 


tion of that kind. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, his hon. Friend said that His Royal 
Highness was away more than he ought 
to have been; but this was a question 
that did not arise for the House of Com- 
mons unless there was a departure from 
the usual Regulations or the public in- 
terest suffered. It was his duty, as re- 
presenting the Admiralty in the House 
of Commons, to protect any efficient 
officer from the suggestion that he had 
done something or left something undone 
to the detriment of the Public Service. 
He could assure the hon. Member that 
he had endeavoured to treat the case of 
His Royal Highness exactly as he would 
treat the case of any other Commander- 
in-Chief. He came now to the Amend- 
ment, and he would point out that the 
leave granted to His Royal Highness 
since Lord Spencer took Office as First 
Lord was a small amount. His _ hon. 
Friend would see that the First Lord 
was only responsible for that small 
amount. He hoped the Amendment 
would not, in these circumstances, be 
pressed. 

Mr. KEARLEY said, he regretted 
that he could not withdraw. He could 
not see why a different attitude should 
be taken upon these questions when the 
right hon. Gentleman was in Office from 
that taken when in Opposition. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that he did him some wrong. If he sub- 
mitted the question to a Committee of a 
few Members of the House he would 
guarantee to prove every word he had 
said—and more. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 19 ; 
Noes 95.—( Division List, No. 308.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


The following Votes were agreed 
to :— 

12. £768,700, Half-Pay, Reserved, 
and Retired Pay. 

VOL. XVII. [rourtn serres. ] 
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13. £956,400, Naval and Marine Pen- 
sions, Gratuities, and Compassionate 


| Allowances. 


14. £312,200, Civil Pensions and 
Gratuities. 


15. £60,300, Additional Naval Force 
for Service in Australasian Waters. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 

16. £535,022, to complete the sum for 
Post Office Packet Service. 

17. £1,724,010, to complete the sum 
for Post Office Telegraphs. 

18. £5,140,575, to complete the sux 
for Post Office. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions 16th September reported 
and agreed to.—[See page 1409.] 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(No. 451.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, he objected to the renewal of the 
Peace Preservation Act, a measure of 
coercion which was unnecessary to the 
Government in carrying out their policy, 
especially as they had dispensed with the 
Criminal Law Procedure Act. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): My only answer to the 
hon. Gentleman is that the Peace Pre- 
servation Act has been in force for many 
years. I do not regard the Act as a 
measure of coercion, but essentially as a 
measure of police regulation, and it is 
from that point of view that I desire to 
see it renewed, 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) proposed to amend the first Schedule 
by omitting the re-enactment of the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act. So 
long as no difficulty arose in the adminis- 
tration of an Act, and the intentions of 
the Parliament which passed it were 
carried out, there could be no objection 
to its re-enactment in the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill. But in regard to the 
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Welsh Intermediate Education Act, the 
Government had adopted a_ principle 
which was utterly at variance with the 
intentions of Parliament when the Act 
was passed, for it was being administered 
practically for the endowment of the 
Nonconformists of Wales, and therefore 
the Committee had a right to say to the 
Government that they would not grant 
the re-enactment of this Act unless 
guarantees were given that in the future 
it would be administered in accordance 
with the intentions of those who passed 
it. He could understand objection being 
raised to any religious teaching being per- 
mitted in schools supported by State aid. 
But that was not the policy of the Act. 
It allowed what was called undenomi- 
national religious teaching in the schools. 
But the most rigid denominational re- 
ligious teaching was carried on in these 


State-aided schools ; and, therefore, as 


he had said, the Act was an endow- 
ment of the Nonconformists of Wales. 
Again, if the Act were passed in its 
present form it would prevent the Local 
Authorities from having a free hand in 
regard to the regulation of endowed 
schools which had been set up by the 
Charity Commissioners, and which gave 
parents of day scholars or board scholars 
the right to demand instruction for their 
children in denominational education. 
When the Welsh Edueation Act was 
passed, it was agreed that the Cowper- 
Temple Scheme should always be ap- 
plied ; but now this was set aside by a 
clause it was proposed to insert in the 
present Bill. No doubt hon. Members 
opposite would attempt to rest their 
defence of the clause on the Endowed 
Schools Act. [ Cries eg Divide jah No 
doubt hon. Members wished to get home 
to bed. So did he; but he wished to 
point out that if the Bill were passed as 
proposed a great injustice would be done 
to the people belonging to the Church 
of England iv Wales ; but no doubt that 
would be in accordance with the policy 


of the present Government. But the 


clause went on in a most remarkable 
manner— 


“Provided that the person in charge of a 
boarding-house, if the County Governing Body 
so allow, and subject to any regulations they 
may make on the subject, may separately from 
such general religious teaching, if any, give, 
either by himself or by deputy, religious in- 
struction of a denominational character.” 


Viscount Cranborne 


{COMMONS} 
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| That was subject to the control of the 
County Governing Bodies. He did not 
think a more extraordinary provision 
was ever put intoascheme. The Go- 
verning Body, as everyone knew, be- 
longed, in a large majority, to the Non- 
conformist side, and, consequently, chil- 
dren, whose parents desired they should 
have Chureh of England teaching, 
were compelled to have it subject 
to the majority of the Nonconformist 
Body in the Church of England School, 
[“ Hear, hear!"] An hon, Member ap- 
proved that, and imagined the County 
Governing Body would, with impar- 
tiality, have the teaching the parent 
required. He (Lord Cranborne) was 
not of that opinion, and those with whom 
he acted and who had taken an interest 
in Welsh local politics were not of that 
opinion either, He thought the religious 
teaching of children who desired Chureh 
of England teaching ought not to be 
subject to the control of County Go- 
verning Bodies, consisting of the strong 
partisan Nonconformists, which — the 
Principality produced. 
“Divide ! “a He apologised most humbly 
to the Committee for detaining them, 
but he had not had an opportunity of 
bringing this matter forward before. The 
history of the religious clauses in the 
English Education Act were very 
peculiar, As the Bill was originally 
introduced into Parliament, it had a 
clause such as met the views of the Non- 
conformist Members for Wales, which 
was imposed on boarding and day scholars 
alike. That was the same policy that 
revealed itself in the schemes for Wales. 
He only quoted the Merioneth scheme, 
but the policy revealed in that was the 
same as was found in the Intermediate 
Education Bill as originally drawn. 
‘That Bill went through various modifica- 
tions, and he held in his hand the Debate 
in which the Amendment he was going 
to deal with was introduced. The Mem- 
ber for Dartford, the late Vice President 
(Sir W. Hart Dyke), introduced a number 
of Amendments, and his right hon. 
Friend authorised him to say that the 
change in the Bill by the adoption of 
the Cowpei-Temple Clause as to boarders 
was done with the full concurrence of, and 
after conference with, the Welsh Non- 
conformist Members. He himself took 
part in that Debate, and did his best to 
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support the then Vice President, and 
the attitude taken up. For that he was 
severely denounced by gentlemen who 
thought he had done his best to spoil the 
Bill. Now they were asked to re-enact 
the Intermediate Edueation Act, and 
they believed that the present Govern- 
ment, like their predecessors, were bound 
to administer the Act in the same spirit 
in which the late Government adminis- 
tered it, and because hou. Gentlemen 
opposite were in power they had no right 
to alter what was the plain intention 
of Parliament, as shown in Debate 
at that time, and introduce by 
a side- wind, by a scheme in- 
troduced into Parliament, general words 
giving power to the Governing Body to 
make schemes which might be for the 
advantage of the children, or some gene- 
ral words of that kind. By so doing a 
breach had been made in the practice of 
the former Government, and action had 
been taken directly contrary to the spirit 
and intention of Parliament. He claimed 
that he had made out a case for moving 
au Amendment on the Expiring Laws 
Continnance Bill. [ Cries of “ Divide !"] 
Really he thought this was most un- 
seemly, because if the Government were 
once more to set this machinery in 
motion they were bound to give a pledge 
they would administer it in the spirit in 
which it was passed. 


Schedule 1. 
Amendment proposed, in page 6, line , 
6, to leave out “No. 35 (Welsh Inter- 


mediate Education).”—( }iscount Cran- 
borne.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY CHA- 
RITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. T. E. 
Ettis, Merionethshire) said, the noble 
Lord had brought forward a charge 
against the present Government of having 
made some great change in policy in 
dealing with these schemes, and the noble 
Lord, he thought, based most of his 
argument on that assumption. He would 
like to point out to the Committee that 
every one of the schemes that contained | 
this alleged objectionable _ religious | 
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clause was finished, so far as the Charity 
Commissioners were concerned, before the 
present Government came into Office ; 
not a single scheme had passed from the 
Charity Commissioners with any change 
whatsoever since the present Govern- 
ment came into Office. The Conscience 
Clause was in every one of them. Among 
these were schemes for the Counties of 
Carnarvon, Merioneth, Pembroke, Flint, 
Denbigh, and Montgomery. There had 
been no change whatever either in the 
policy of the Commissioners or the Go- 
vernment. 

Viscount CRANBORNE asked if 
the hon. Gentleman asserted these 
clauses received the assent of Her 
Majesty's late advisers, because his right 
hon. Friend assured them to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, that so 
far as Carnarvon was concerned, he 
thought the Education Department 
sanctioned the scheme. At the instance of 
Lord Knutsford, strongly supported by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council in the late 
Government, the Address to that scheme 
was adopted unanimously in another 
place, and no one ventured to bring 
forward an Address in that House to 
reject that scheme. With regard to the 
Merioneth scheme, the clause as it stood 
was a compromise that was effected by 


'the Education Department, as between 


the clause adopted by the Charity Com- 
mission and the Joint Education Com- 
mittee of Merioneth. The scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners was adopted with 


a minor alteration. The noble Lord said 


/most of the schemes touched schools 


belonging to a particular denomination. 
In all the 16 schemes ever drawn up in 
Wales and Monmouthshire there was not 
a single school belonging to any de- 
nomination touched or affected by this 
scheme. In the case of Carnarvon a 
complaint was made that one school, 
Fryer’s, was a Church of England 
School. Lord Knutsford, speaking on 
behalf of the late Government, took 
objection to that, and said the inclusion 
of Fryer’s was quite in conformity with 
the Act of 1889. How did the Noncon- 
formist majority propose to deal with the 
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religious instruction in boarding schools ? 
So far as the day schools were converned, 
the noble Lord admitted it was in- 
cluded in the Welsh Act of 1889, but 
how did it deal with the religious educa- 
tion? He should like to read to the 
Committee the provision made for re- 
ligious instruction in boarding schools. 
The first provision was this— 

“In the hostel, or boarding house, or school, 
scholars shall be allowed to attend such places 
of worship, and have reasonable facilities for 
religious instruction from such _ religious 
teachers, as their parents may choose for them.” 
He ventured to think no more liberal 
provision could be adopted than the pro- 
vision introduced in that The 
second provision, as to family worship, 
was— 


scheme. 


“Christian family worship shall be held 
daily in the hostel or boarding house, but in 
the family worship so held the formularies of 
any particular denomination shall not be 
used,” 


The noble Lord made objection to that 
provision, but that was the very pro- 
vision which was passed unanimously in 
the House of Lords. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I have 
nothing to do with the House of Lords. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, if the ble 
Lord had so little interest in the doings 
of the House of Lords, why did he not 
himself move an Address to Her Majesty 
to reject this and take the 
opinion of the House of Commons upon 


clause, 


it? Neither he nor his hon. Friend took 
any step whatsoever to challenge the 


opinion of that House. 
vision ran thus— 


The last pro- 


“In the of any general Christian 
religious teaching given in the hostel or boarding- 
house, the formularies of any particular denomi- 
nation shall not be used, nor shall the distine- 
tive tenets of any particular denomination be 
taught, provided that the person in charge of a 
boarding-house, if the County Governing Body 
so allow, and subject to any regulations they 
may make on the subject, may separately from 
such general religious teaching (if any), give, 
either by himself or deputy, religious instruc- 
tion of a denominational character, but only to 
those scholars whose parents have in writing 
expressed a wish for such instruction.” 


That gave a free hand to the Local 
Authority—tke very provision which the 


course 


noble Lord wanted. He ventured to 
submit that in these counties, where the 
Nonconformists were in au enormous 


Mr. T. E. Ellis 
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majority, this provision was as liberal a 
provision as could be devised. If the 
clause were not re-enacted the result 
would be that many schemes which were 
now in progress could not be proceeded 
with. He trusted the Committee would 
not accept the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
of 
“ Divide !” supported the Amendment of 
the noble Lord. They objected, and chal- 
this Welsh 


Intermediate Act, because they said it 


versity) who amid cries 


spoke 


lenged the continuance of 
had been worked in a manner in which 


He 


hon. Gentleman who 


it was never intended to be worked. 
would remind the 
had last spoken, of the Debate on the 
Welsh Intermediate Act which took 
place in July 1889, when the very 
power which was now sought to be in- 
troduced into this was sought 
for by the hon. and bis 
friends, and was deliberately refused in 
this House. The Member for Montgomery- 
shire (Mr. Stuart Rendel), on the oceasion 
of the Debate of 1889, moved to omit the 


scheme 
Gentleman 


word “day” before seholars, and he 
said— 

“ The question of boarders is one about which 
the feeling is very strong in Wales.” 
Mr. Osborne Morgan supported the 


Amendment, and then the following dis- 
cussion ensued :— 

“Sir W. Hart Dyke: I appreciate the point 
which has been raised, but I cannot accept any 
Amendment virtually teading to widen the 
clause, already extends the Cowper- 
Temple Clause to day-schools, 

Mr. T. E. ELu1s: May I appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman? I think it would be rather 
harl if a Noncouformist child were a boarder in 
a school in Wales, and were compelled to attend 
in cyunnection 


which 


lessons on any religious subject 
with some other religious denomination. 
Viscount CRANBORNE hope! the 
would not be made. 
Mr. MUNDELLA: I think this clause should 
be allowed to extend to board scholars aa well 
as day scholars.” 


change 


. 
Why had he quoted all this? Because 
he wanted to show that this point was 
distinctly raised in 1889, and was dis- 
tinctly refused ; therefore, when the hon. 
Gentleman sought now to apply to 
boarders the provision which the Act 
only applied to day scholars, he was 
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doing that which the Act of Parliament | 
did not allow him to do. In the Report 
of the Endowed Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission, 1867, on which the Endowed 
Schools Act was founded, it was stated— 
“ Parents of day scholars ought to be allowed 
to withdraw their children from the religious 
instruction if they think fit, and also to appeal 
against any unfair inculcation of religious doc- 
trines in the course of the secular instruction.” 


Then the Report went on to say— 


“ Boarders must stand on a different footing. 

Amaster who has boarders in his house is not 
merely a teacher; he has for the time the full 
responsibility of a parent.” 
He would not trouble the Committee with 
the whole extract. He merely quoted 
this to show that the matter had been 
very deliberately regulated by Parliament, 
and that a distinction had been always 
drawn between day scholars and boarders. 
Whilst, on the one hand, day scholars had 
been given that provision for undenomi- 
national teaching under these schemes of 
the Endowed School Acts, enlarged by 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
the matter with regard to boarders 
had been distinctly put on a different 
footing, and what they said was that 
the present Government had materi- 
ally altered the foundations on which 
that was done. The words of the 
Merionethshire scheme— 

“Ifthe County Governing Body so allow, and 
subject to any regulations they may make on 
the subject "— 
were deliberately put in against the 
scheme which the Charity Commissioners 
had framed. The scheme, as submitted 
by the Charity Commissioners, had left 
discretion in the hands of the master, and 
the Education Department, acting on the 
advice of the Charity Commissioners, 
put in these words, taking away the 
option of the master to demand liberty of 
religious teaching and giving it to a 
Governing Body. His noble Friend 
Was not saying too much when he said 
that the County Governing Body in a 
Welsh county was a hostile body which 
might make and force hostile regulations 
upon the people. What they asked was 
that this Act should be administered in 
the spirit in which it was passed, and 
they maintained it was not so adminis- 

tered. They did not stand alone on the 
Merionethshire Scheme, because they had 
the Cardiganshire Scheme,which actually 
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went to this extent in illiberality— 


that they excluded from the benefits 


of Cardiganshire Scholarships boys 
attending a certain school, notoriously 
one of the best in the county, because 
it happened to be a denominational 
[Mr. Actanp: It is under 
private management.] That was a per- 
version of language: the school was, to 
all intents and purposes, a public school, 
and it had the publie confidence to a re- 
markable degree. The Carnarvonshire 
scheme, though sufficiently undenomina- 
tional to please most people, had not been 
challenged in either House of Parliament; 
but there was another scheme for Den- 
bighshire, which dealt with the ancient 
school of Ruthin, long connected with 
the Church. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, there had 
been no change in the Denbighshire 
scheme during the last 18 months. 


Mr. TALBOT said, he knew the 
scheme had created great alarm, and he 
hoped it would not be pressed 
aggressively. He regretted once more 
that these matters could not be brought 
before the House on a more suitable 
occasion. It was the fault of the system 
under which they laboured ; they had 
not had the ordinary opportunities of 
bringing forward their grievances. All 
they asked was that the “ denominational 
couscience,” as it was called, should 
be respected [Laughter]. Hesupposed 
there was no harm in doing that ? Their 
demand was, he thought, a very simple 
one. If the Church in Wales was in a 
minority, he thought they should have 
the privilege of a minority, and be pro- 
tected in all these matters. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other Schedules agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the Service 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1894, the sum of £26,449,207 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, 


| —(Sir J. T. Hibbert.) 


Resolution to be repcrted To-morrow. 
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SAVINGS BANKS BILL.—(No. 292.) | POLLING DISTRICTS (LANCASHIRE), 
As amended, considered. | Copy presented,—of Order made by 


A Clause (Proof that bank is a post | the County Council for the County 


office savings bank,)—(Mr. A. Morley,) | Palatine of Lancaster re-dividing the 
Heywood Parliamentary Division into 


—brought up, and read the first and y 78 
second time, and added. Polling Distriets [by Act] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 
An Amendment made, 


Bill read the third time, and passed. PRISONS (IRBLAND). 


Copy presented,—of Fifteenth Report 


LABOUR DISPUTES (ARBITRATION) | of the General Prisons Board (Ireland), 
1892-3 [by Command] ; to lie upon the 


BILL.—(No. 308.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and | Table. 
= ARMY (ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Bill withdrawn. WOOLWICH). 
Copy presented,—-of Report of the 


Board of Visitors for 1893 [by Com- 


CONSPIRACY AND BREACH OF THE ; a 
/mand]; to lie upon,the Table. 


PEACE BILL.—(No. 208.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and arMy (ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, 
discharged. SANDHURST). 

Bill withdrawn. Copy presented,—of Report of the 

Board of Visitors for 1893 [by Com- 


VACCINATION BILL.—(No. 356.) mand] ; to lie upon the Table. 


_ Order for Second Reading read, and ARMY MEDICAL STAFF (BFFECTIVE 
Goehenges. AND NON-EFFECTIVE VOTES). 
Bill withdrawn. Return presented,—relative _ thereto 
[Address 5th September ; Mr. Bartley] ; 
REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS AMEND- to lie upon the Table. 
MENT BILL.—(No. 215.) 


Order for Committee read, and dis- NAVY (LOSS OF H.M.S, “ VICTORIA”). 


Copy presented,—of Minutes of Pro- 


charged. C seooekl ket 
‘ , _ ceedings at a Court-Martial, held on 
Bill withdrawn. board H.M.S. Hibernia, at Malta, be- 


tween the 17th and 27th July 1893, 
REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (SCOTLAND) | relative to the loss of H.M.S. Victoria 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 216.) | [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


; —— : we 
eet Ser vomming Adjouust De wT | TRANSMISSION OF SEAMEN’S WAGES, 
’ 


on Second Reading [26th April] rea 
and discharged. é[ pril] } Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Bl) withdvawa Committee appointed to consider the 
, question of the extension, to Ports 


Abroad within Home Trade limits, of 

ESTABLISHED CHURCH (WALES) BILL. | the arrangements now in force in the 

(No. 225.) United Kingdom for the transmission of 

Order for Second Reading read, and Seamen’s Wages; together with Minutes 

discharged. ; of Evidence, Appendices, and Index [by 
Bill withdrawn. | Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


5 ADJOURNMENT. 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC GAs. CONTROL) Motion made, and Question, “ That 
BILL.—(No. 233.) this House do now adjourn,”—( Mr. 
Order for Second Reading read, and | Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 
discharged. ‘ A 
House adjourned at ten minutes 


Bill withdrawn, after Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 19th September 1893. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 269.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY), in moving the Second 
Reading, said, this was a Money Bill, 
and very urgent. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Earl of Kimberley.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly ; Committee negatived ; then 
(Standing Order No. XXXIX. having 
been dispensed with) Bill read 3°, and 


passed. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 
Moved, “That the Lord President 
(E. Kimberley) do take the Chair in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House this day, in 
the absence of the Earl of Morley.” — 
(The Lord Rosebery (EF. Rosebery) ): 
agreed to. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL, 

Message from the Commons That 
they have come to the following Resolu- 
tion, viz., “ That it is expedient that the 
Merchant Shipping Bill be committed to 
a Joint Committee of Lords and Com- 
mons,” and to desire their Lordships con- 
currence thereto: The said Message to 
be taken into consideration on Friday 
next. . 


LAW OF COMMONS AMENDMENT BILL 
[H.L.}.—(No. 238.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to. 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY ARMIES BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 66.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments. 
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PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL [#.L}. 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [H.1.]. 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments. 


FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
BILL.—(No. 263.) 

Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to, with Amend- 
ments: The said Amendments considered 
(on Motion), and agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Moved, “That Standing Order No. 
XXXIX. be considered in order to its 
being dispensed with for this day's 
Sitting."— (The Lord President (£. 
Kimberley) ); agreed to. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT (PLUM- 
STEAD AND HACKNEY) BILL, 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived : 
Then (Standing Order No. XXXIX. 
having been dispensed with) Bill read 34, 


and passed. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL, 

Read 1": Then (Standing Order No. 
XXXIX. having been dispensed with) 
Bill read 2°; Committee negatived ; 
Bill read 3*, and passed. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1*, 
and to be printed.—(No. 272.) 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1*, 
and to be printed.—(No. 273.) 
House adjourned at twenty minutes past 


Three o'clock, to Friday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 19th September 1893. 


INDIAN CANTONMENTS. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) : With 
your permission, Sir, I should like to put 
a question as to the order of our Pro- 
ceedings. I have been proposing to move 
the Adjournment of the House to-night, in 
order to call attention to a definite 
matter of urgent public importance— 
namely, the immediate duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
certain practices in Indian Cantonments, 
as being in my view contrary to the 
Resolution of the House of Commons of 
June 15, 1888. I notice to day for the 
first time—having been abseut from town 
—that there appears on the Paper a 
Notice of Motion by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Kingston Division 
(Sir R. Temple), who proposes to draw 
attention more or less, though not en- 
tirely so, to the same subject, but with- 
out assigning any definite occasion or 
date. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether I 
shall be in Order in making the Motion I 
had proposed ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I also noticed the 
Motion which stands in the name of the 
hon. Baronet, and it would clearly act as 
a block upon the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman if the latter had pro- 
posed to move his Resolution to-day. 
Unless the hon. Baronet removes that 
block, it will not be competent for the 
right hon. Gentleman to move the Ad- 
journment, even to-morrow. If there be 
a legitimate occasion on which the right 
hon. Gentleman may take that course, it 
will be on the Question that I leave the 
Chair on going into Committee on the 
Indian Budget. That is the state of the 
case. 

Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): Would it be possible for the 
House to discuss this question on the 
Indian Budget without a Motion ? 

*“Mr. SPEAKER: No; I do not 
think that would be in Order. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked me whether the 
fact that no day had been given for the 
discussion of the Motion by the hon. 
Baronet precluded the bringing forward 
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of his own proposition. It is constantly 
held that a Motion which is down 
on the Paper, but for which no 
day has been fixed, acts as a block on 
the discussion of the question with which 
it deals before the date at which it ig 
ultimately proposed to take the Motion 
on the Paper. 

Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN: If the 
hon. Baronet would withdraw his Motion 
at the end of Question time, I presume 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax could go on with his Motion ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion of the 
hon. Baronet cannot be moved to-day, 
It would come on to-morrow, on the 
Motion that I leave the Chair. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): As this is a matter connected 
with the administration of the Indian 
Budget, would it not be in Order to 
make speeches upon it, and to discuss it 
when the Indian Budget is under con- 
sideration without any definite Motion ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That would be 
anticipating the discussion to which the 
Notice on the Paper relates. 

Mr. STANSFELD: I do not quite 
understand whether I should have been 
in Order in moving the Adjournment 
of the House for the purpose I intended 
if the hon. Member for Kingston had not 
put a Notice on the Paper. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That raises another 
part of the question. I think that asa 
legitimate opportunity for the right hon. 
Gentleman to take occurs on the Question 
that I now leave the Chair, it would not 
be permissible for him to raise the question 
on the Motion for an Adjournment of the 
House, the more especially as only a 
short time—only a few hours—will 
elapse before the subject can be legiti- 
mately discussed in the ordinary way. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to give notice that next 
Session I will call attention to the Report 
laid on the Table of this House by the 
Departmental Committee respecting can- 
tonments in India, and movea Resolution. 


QUESTIONS. 


ANTHRAX. 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) (for 
Mr. Macpona, Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
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he is aware that a boy in Webb’s Horse 
Hair Bedding Factory, Worcester, died 
about a fortnight since from anthrax, 
caught in handling horse hair which was 
imported from Russia through Antwerp ; 
and whether he can take any steps to 
guard against the danger thus shown to 
exist ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or truzr LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fowter, Wolverhampton, E.): The re- 
port of the proceedings at the inquest on 
the case in question has been brought 
under my attention. The verdict of the 
jury was that the death was from 
anthrax. It appeared from the evidence 
that the bales of horsehair, unopened and 
whole, were thrown into tanks and 
boiled for three or four hours ; and, accord- 
ing to the evidence of one of the owners 
of the works, further means of disinfec- 
tion are proposed. The jury suggested 
that representations should be made in 
favour of some means of disinfecting the 
bales before sending them to England, 
but Iam advised that no reliance could 
be placed on such means of disinfection 
as would be practised at the ports of 
Eastern Europe, &c., whence the hair is 
mostly exported. If such processes super- 
seded the precautions now taken there 
would be greater danger than is now the 
case. 


VACCINATION. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E.., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware of the distribution of a 
pamphlet, entitled Facts Concerning 
Vaccination for Heads of Families, 
which bears upon the first page the 
words “ Revised by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and issued with their sanc- 
tion”; and whether it was revised and 
sanctioned as stated; and, if not, whe- 
ther the Board will request the pub- 
lishers of the Facts, &c., to drop the 
statement of the sanction and revision by 
the Board ? 

*Tue SECRETARY ro rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): I find that 
about nine years ago the pamphlet referred 
to was forwarded to the Local Govern- 
ment Board by the National Health 
Society, and that at that time a few 
corrections and additions were suggested 
on behalf of the Board. The Board have 
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no information as to the present distribu- 
tion of the pamphlet. 


Mr. HOPWOOD : I asked whether 
it is sanctioned and revised by the Local 
Government Board in the shape in which 
my hon. Friend has seen it ? 


*Srr W. FOSTER: The only thing 
that was done was to make corrections 
and additions, which were made in the 
Office by one of the officials of the Local 
Government Board. There is no sanction 
and no revision by the Board as a 
Board. 


Mr. HOPWOOD : Although it is so 


stated on the face of it ? 
[No answer. ] 


Mr. HOPWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board whether he will produce the Re- 
port of Dr. Ballard on the case of Emily 
Maud Child, of Leeds, an infant who 
was found by a verdict of a Coroner's 
Jury, on medical evidence, to have died 
of syphilis inoculated by vaccination ; 
has his attention been called to the fact 
that Dr. Ballard’s Report denied the 
fact, and left it to be inferred that the 
syphilis came from her parents, but that, 
on further inquiry by a medical authority 
sent down by the Royal Commission, it 
was found that there was no foundation 
for the imputation on the parents; and 
will he explain why Dr. Ballard did not 
attend and give evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Vaccination, as 
promised by the late President of the 
Local Government Board ? 

*Sir W. FOSTER: As was stated in 
the House by the late President of the 
Local Government Board, the Reports 
of the Inspectors of the Department in 
cases such as the one referred to are re- 
garded as confidential, and it would be 
contrary to the practice of the Board to 
give publicity to them. The Report of 
Dr. Ballard was submitted to the Royal 
Commission on Vaccination, and, as the 
Board understand, it has been considered 
by them, and the case has been the sub- 
ject of further inquiry by examination of 
witnesses and otherwise. The Board are 
not aware of the conclusions which have 
been arrived at by the Commission on the 
subject. Dr. Ballard did not arrive in 
Leeds until after the child had been 
buried. The medical men who attended 
the child were of opinion that she had 
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died of syphilis, and Dr. Ballard 
accepted provisionally their judgment in 
the matter. His attention was first 
directed to ascertaining whether syphilis 
had been conveyed to the child in the 
process of vaccination, but he could find 
no evidence that this was the case. In 
this way it may be considered that it was 
left to be inferred that the syphilis of 
the child, if syphilis it was, had been 
congenital. A member of the Royal 
Commission who is accepted in scientific 
circles as the highest authority on the 
subject arrived at the conelusion which 
he has published—that the death was 
not attributable to syphilis, and that the 
child was entirely free from that disease. 
The case will no doubt be referred to in 
the Report of the Commission, and the 
conclusion at which they arrive with 
regard to it stated. Dr. Ballard has been 
most anxious to give evidence before the 
Commission, but unfortunately, owing to 
a most serious illness, he has been unable 
to leave his house in Chester for many 
months. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: Has Dr. Ballard 
been ill for the last two years ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: He has been ill, 
I know, for many months past. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will answer me one more 
question. He says these Reports are 
confidential. Is he aware that the 
answer given by Mr. Ritchie in this 
House conveyed an imputation on the 
parents that they had suffered from 
syphilis, and does not that, in my hon. 
Friend’s judgment, release him from con- 
sidering this Report as confidential ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: I cannot take the 
view my hon. Friend does. I regard the 
Report as confidential. 


THE CHOLERA. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if, having regard to the great loss 
and inconvenience entailed on the ship- 
ping interest, seamen, ocean passengers, 
and all connected therewith, by reason of 
exaggerated Press rumours respecting the 
prevalence of cholera in Great Britain 
and consequent unnecessary quarantine 
restrictions on British ships in foreign 
ports, he is in a position to inform the 
House officially whether there is any 
foundation for imputing a general epi- 
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demic of Asiatic cholera in any part of 
the United Kingdom, and particularly at 
the Port of Southampton; and if his 
medical advisers consider that there js 
the slightest danger of infection from 
cholera in England on board a ship with 
a clean bill of health in that regard 14 
days at sea from Great Britain ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : With the ex- 
ception of three or four ports on the 
Eastern coast, all the ports of Great 
Britain have been throughout the year 
absolutely free from cholera, and the 
Local Government Board do not consider 
that there is any foundation for imputing 
a general epidemic of Asiatic cholera in 
any part of the United Kingdom. We 
are not aware of any case of cholera at 
the Port of Southampton. The medicai 
advisers of the Board are clearly of 
opinion that there is no danger of infee- 
tion from cholera on board a ship which 
has, since leaving a British port, been at 
sea for 14 days, and has been free from 
cholera and choleraic diarrhoea. 


COMPULSORY RE-VACCINATION, 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board whether any, and, if so, what, 
statutory power is given by the Vacei- 
nation Acts to Boards of Guardians, 
Superintendents of Lunatic Asylums, 
Governors of Gaols, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, or any other Authority, to 
compulsorily re-vaccinate paupers tem- 
porarily under their control when such 
paupers do not apply for re-vaccination ; 
and whether the cost of re-vaccinating 
pauper lunatics who do not apply for re- 
vaccination can be lawfully charged 
against the poor rates of the district in 
which the lunatic asylum, in which 
they are detained, may happen to be 
situated ? 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington): 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will also 
inform the House whether he believes 
that an opinion against vaccination given 
by a lunatie is of any value ? 

“Sir W. FOSTER: The Vaccination 
Acts contain no provision as to compul- 
sory re-vaccination. If a pauper lunatic 
is re-vaccinated by the Public Vaccinator 
in whose district he is resident, and such 
re-vaccination is performed in accordance 
with the provisions of the Vaccination 
Acts and the Orders as to the duties of 
Public Vaccinators, the Public Vaccinator 
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would be entitled to a fee for the opera- 
tion if successful, and such fee would be 
payable out of the poor rate. I do not 
think that the supplementary question 
requires any reply. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: Do I understand 
the hon. Gentleman to say there is no 
power to ¢ mmpel re-vaccination at all ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: Ne statutory 
power. 

TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if he will state what answer has been 
received from the Irish Board of Works 
to the communications he has addressed to 
them upon the subject of the Tralee and 
Dingle Railway ; and whether the Board 
of Works have as yet appointed anyone 
to conduct the promised inquiry ; if so, 
whether he can give the name of the 
gentleman selected to conduct the inquiry, 
and his qualifications, and state when the 
investigation will take place ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hipsert, Oldham) : 
The Board of Works have made a most 
careful and valuable Report on the sub- 
ject of the Tralee and Dingle Railway, 
and, on the Board’s recommendation, the 
Treasury have authorised the appoint- 
ment of Mr. James Barton, M.I.C.E., to 
conduct the inquiry, and have asked that 
it may be undertaken with as little delay 
as possible. . 


CARDIFF SAVINGS BANK, 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can inform the House 
if the liquidation as regards the Cardiff 
Savings Bank is completed ; whether the 
last and final dividend is paid, or when it 
is to be paid to the depositors ; whether 
the offer of the Marquess of Bute was 
accepted to contribute enough to repay 
all deposits to Friendly and Charitable 
Societies ; and, if so, have the amounts 
been paid ; and whether he can state to 
the House the total cost of the liquida- 
tion, inclusive of the Law costs, and what 
amount of the latter has been paid by the 
Treasury ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR opr tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am informed by the solicitors to the 
liquidator that the liquidation cannot be 
completed until after the Long Vaca- 
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tion, It is anticipated by the liquidator 
that, subject to the approval of the 
Court, the final dividend may be paid 
some time in November. The liquidator 
states that he has obtained the sanction 
of the Court to accept, and has accepted, 
the offer made by the Marquess of Bute. 
The amount payable will be sent to the 
liquidator for distribution at the proper 
time. The approximate cost of the 
liquidation up to the present date is 
£8,300. During the earlier part of the 
proceedings legal costs to the amount of 
£2,447 10s. 3d were paid by the Treasury 
Solicitor. 


COLLECTORSHIPS OF CUSTOMS. 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will state how far the recom- 
mendation contained in the Treasury 
Minute of 24th March, 1891, authorising 
an extension of the system previously 
prevailing of appointing surveyors to 
Collectorships of Customs, has been acted 
upon, and whether the number so pro- 
moted will bear comparison with the 
number of similar promotions for a like 
period prior to the issue of the said 
Minute ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The recom- 
mendation contained in the Treasury 
Mivute will not be lost sight of, but no 
suitable opportunity has occurred since 
that Minute was published which, in the 
opinion of the Board of Customs, would 
have warranted the selection of a sur- 
veyor in preference to a collector in the 
ordiuvary line of promotion. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT IN IRELAND. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he would state 
how long has Michael Fetherstone, of 
Ballintobber, County Roscommon, been 
confined in Sligo for contempt of Court 
for retaking possession of his holding ; 
whether a settlement has Seen come to 
in respect to the holding in consequence 
of the dispute regarding which the im- 
prisonment took place; and whether, 
under these circumstances, there is any 
reason for his further detention ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : Fetherstone has been de- 
tained in prison for contempt of Court 
since May 3 last, and I understand it is 
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true that within the last few days a 
settlement has been arrived at in respect 
of the holding for the retaking possession 
of which he is now detained in custody. 
The discharge of prisoners in contempt 
cases—which is not a matter in which 
the Executive can interfere—is always 
dealt with by the Judge who makes the 
order of committal, and I have no doubt 
the Receiver who arranged the settlement 
in the present case will consider it his 
duty to bring the matter under the notice 
of the Judge. 


CHOLERA AND THE IMPORTATION OF 
RAGS, 

Mr. THORNTON (for Mr. Mac- 
poNA): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local 
attention has been called to a letter in 
The Morning Post of the 15th instant, 


Government Board whether his 


signed F. Taylor Simson, physician, a 
specialist upon microbes, in which he 
states that, from personal knowledge of 
other disease germs, he is of opinion that 
rags might occasion cholera, and is sure 
may convey other loathsome diseases ; 
and whether he will take steps to ascer- 
tain the opinion held by medical men in 
England upon this subject, so that it 
can be seen whether English medical 
opinion is in harmony with that expressed 
by the Dresden Conference upon this im- 
portant matter ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have seen 
the letter in The Morning Post to which 
the hon. Member refers. I can only, in 
reply, say what I have said on several 
previous occasions, that in all matters 
connected of 
cholera in this country the Local Go- 
vernment Board act, and intend to con- 
tinue to act, on the advice of the Medical 
Officers of the Board ; and if any medical 
man has any doubts concerning the 
action of the Board, I would suggest that 
he should write direct to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, where his communica- 
tion will receive the most careful atten- 
tion. It is not for me to differ from the 
expert advice that has been given to the 
Department, especially as that advice is 
concurred in by my Colleague, the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board, 
whose authority on questions of public 
health is widely recognised. 


Mr. J. Morley 
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ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. WICKHAM (Hants, Petersfield) 
(for Mr. Jerrreys, Hants, Basingstoke) ; 
I beg to ask the Seeretary of State for 
War whether the Committee recently ap- 
pointed to inquire into the examinations 
held for admission to the Army have made 
their Report ; whether he can now state 
the details of the future examinations 
for the Army ; and whether, for the con- 
venience candidates, he will make 
these details publicly known as soon as 
possible ? 

Tut FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): The Committee appointed to 
inquire into examinations for admission 
to the Army has not yet reported. Re- 
gulations concerning the examinations 
for the future are, as I stated last night, 
in the hands of tlie printer, and will 
shortly be issued. 

Mr. WICKHAM (for Mr. Jerrreys) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that some of 
the candidates for the Army at present in 
Sandhurst College habitually use eye- 
glasses ; whether some medical examiners 
offer candidates the use of glasses when 
testing their sight; whether in the recent 
case of the rejection of G. M. Nicholson for 
the Army on account of a slight defect in 
one eye the medical examiner had re- 
fused to test his eyesight by means of a 
glass; and what are the instructions 
under which the medical examiners con- 
duct these examinations ? 

Mr. WOODALL: It is probable that 
some gentlemen at Sandhurst do wear 
eyeglasses. In some cases it is necessary 
to use glasses in testing candidates, in 
order to determine the nature and degree 
of defective vision. The Regulations 
require that a candidate shall be able to 
go through certain tests of eyesight 
without glasses, and in these Mr. Nichol- 
son failed. The examination is con- 
ducted under instructions laid down in 
the Medical Regulations, Paragraphs 
777 to 780. 


of 


THE COLLIERY RIOTS. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he has considered the effect 
of the verdict given at Castleford by the 
Coroner’s Jury in respect of the death of 
a miner, James Gibbs, who was shot by 
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the soldiers sent down into that district 
during the strike ; whether, in future, he 
will, in such cases where possible, send 
additional police instead of soldiers ; if 
he can state what number of police were 
employed at Doncaster in consequence of 
the races, and what number on the race- 
course itself; whether it is any cheaper 
for the districts to employ Her Majesty’s 
Forces to keep order than to employ ad- 
ditional police, and how far, in each case, 
the locality bears the expense; whether 
any official inquiry into the recent 
unfortunate occurrences at  Castle- 
ford will be held; whether, if he 
should be satisfied that the deceased, 
orany of those killed or injured, were 
innocent of rioting, he would take steps 
to procure as compensation to those de- 
pendent on them in the case of the killed, 
and as compensation to themselves in the 
case of the wounded, a money payment 
from the national resources; if he will 
consider the propriety of, in all cases 
where life is in this country destroyed by 
the military forces or by the police, hold- 
ing as a matter of course by some official 
of his Department an official inquiry into 
the circumstances ; and if he would con- 
sider the possibility of issuing general 
instructions for the use of the authorities 
as to riots or expected riots, and the duty 
of such authorities in the case thereof ? 

Mr. NUSSEY: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is in a 
position to inform the House as to the 
truth of the allegation that the men who 
lost their lives in the recent occurrences 
at Featherstone were themselves wholly 
innocent of any share in the disturbances; 
and whether he can now state what de- 
cision he has come to with regard to 
holding an inquiry into the whole 
matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): In answer to 
the first part of the question, I have 
to say that the verdicts and the evidence 
at the inquests upon both men who met 
their deaths on the occasion in question 
are at present under my consideration. 
With regard to the second paragraph, 
the Secretary of State, when appealed to, 
always advises Local Authorities to 
employ extra police from neighbouring 
districts, if possible, in preference to 
soldiers, and in case of great necessity he 
lends detachments of Metropolitan 
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Police. But there are occasions when, 
from the suddenness of the emergency, 
or the character of the disturbance, it is 
either necessary or preferable to employ 
troops. In reply to the third paragraph, 
I understand that on September 5, 207 
West Riding coustables were employed 
at Doncaster, and on the 6th, 267. ‘The 
majority of these were apparently on the 
racecourse, or on the different approaches 
to it. Their employment was in pur- 
suance of a long-standing practice, and 
the Chief Constable informs me that he 
had no reason to apprehend a disturb- 
ance, and least of all places at Feather- 
stone. (4) The whole cost of extra 
police is paid by the locality. When the 
military are employed, the statutory or 
regulated charges for travelling, billet- 
ing, and feeding are charged to Army 
funds, and any extra expense is paid by 
the locality. (6) If the circumstances 
were such as to justify the reading of 
the Proclamation under the Riot Act, all 
persons present were after the Proclama- 
tion under a legal duty to disperse. But 
I cannot go into this question until I 
have considered all the evidence. (5 and 
7) The question whether there should 
be a further inquiry is engaging my 
serious attention. It does not seem.fo 
be generally known that, except under 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament, 
no Government Department has the 
power to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses or to take evidence on oath. (8) 
I am considering this question. But it 
is to be observed that the difficulty in 
such cases is not in apprehending the 
law, but in applying it with promptitude 
and discretion to particular facts. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that, except under an 
Act of Parliament, the Government has 
no power to secure the attendance of 
witnesses. Is it not the fact that Com- 
missions of Inquiry are frequently held 
under the Home Office in the case of 
riot without Acts of Parliament ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: There have been 
eases in which Departmental inquiries 
have been held. My statement is per- 
fectly accurate. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: I do not question 
the accuracy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I really wish for information. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have given the 
information. If a Departmental Inquiry 
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is held without an Act of Parliament 
that would give the body special powers. 
No witness who declines to attend can be 
compelled to be present, and none of the 
evidence to be taken can be taken on 
oath. 

*Mr. DODD: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give us any idea of the 
relative cost to the district of the police 
and soldiers, or how much cheaper it may 
be to have soldiers rather than police ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir. I have 


no information of that kind. 


AFFAIRS AT RIO. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) (for Mr. Bansury, Camberwell, 
Peckham): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
proper steps are being taken to protect 
the interests of British subjects at Rio at 
the present critical juncture ; and, if so, 
what steps; and whether the mail 
steamers are allowed to leave as usual 
with letters, &c. ? 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether he can give the 
House information as to the state of 
affairs at Rio de Janeiro, and as to what 
steps are being taken by Her Majesty's 
Government to protect British interests 
there ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : There is nothing to add to what 
was stated in the House yesterday. 
There can be no doubt that British 
interests are being protected as far as it 
is possible to do so by Her Majesty’s 
Minister, the Vice Consul, and the Com- 
manders of Her Majesty's ships on the 
spot. Mr. Wyndham reported by tele- 
graph on the 10th instant that mails and 
passengers on British vessels would be 
embarked and disembarked by Her 
Majesty’s ships. I can give no informa- 
tion as to the motives of the revolu- 
tionists or as to the definite progress of 
the revolution. 


THE COLOMBO WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware that the Labugarma main water 
ipe, which conveys water to the City of 
Eslombo, is insufficiently large for the 
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needs of the inhabitants of that port; 
that the Ceylon Government constructed 
the Colombo Waterworks, and by its 
Ordinance of 1886 enacted that the 
Ceylon Government should furnish a 
continuance supply of drinking water fit 
for human consumption; is he aware 
that the Ceylon Government further 
enacted in Section 10 that, for this con- 
struction and maintenance, the Colombo 
Municipality should pay annually for 35 
years a sum of Rs.130,000 and have the 
right to levy a water rate ; and will Her 
Majesty’s Government now insist that 
the Ceylon Government should fulfil its 
contract and lay down any additional 
piping necessary to furnish Colombo with 
a sufficient supply of water ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : Pro- 
posals for improving the water supply 
are now under the consideration of the 
Secretary of State and the Colonial 
Government, and will no doubt be shortly 
carried out. 


BOY ENLISTMENT. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the fact, 
as stated in The Star of the 7th instant, 
that George Kine, a boy who is now 13 
years of age, was in March of last year 
charged at the Stratford Petty Sessions 
with playing truant, and sentenced to be 
detained for four years in the industrial 
training ship Shafteshury ; that after 
being so detained for 12 months he was, 
without the knowledge of his parents or 
friends, drafted into the band of the First 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment ; that 
the boy has since written several letters 
to his friends complaining of the way in 
which he was entrapped into the Army, 
and begging of them to buy him out; 
whether he will state what the Rule is 
in regard to the transference of boys 
from industrial schools into the Army ; 
whether, if boys of tender age consent 
to enter the Army, such consent has to 
be given in the presence of their parents, 
guardians, or friends; and whether 
bandmasters or any other person receive 
a gratuity or fee for boys they get 
transferred from industrial schools into 


the Army ? 
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Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): Be- 


fore the Home Secretary answers, I 
should like to ask him whether or not 
he is aware that the boy in question was 
14 and not 13, that he was not charged 
with playing truant, but with stealing, 
and that the Managers of these schools 
have the power of sending boys to the 
Army without reference to the parents ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: From inquiries I 
have made on this subject it appears that 
the boy referred to was committed for 
frequenting the company of reputed 
thieves after a previous conviction for 
begging. Before his period of detention 
had expired he was enlisted, at his own 
request, in the band of the Warwickshire 
Regiment at Aldershot. This was done 
under the provisions of the Act 54 and 
55 Vict., ec. 23, by which the Managers 
of a certified reformatory or industrial 
school may in the case of an offender or 
child detained therein, with his own con- 
sent, dispose of him in any trade, calling, 
or service, and such disposition shall be 
as valid as if the Managers were his 
parents. I have no knowledge of any 
letters written by the boy complaining 
of the way in which he was entrapped 
into the Army, and begging to be bought 
out. If he has written such letters he 
appears to have written what was not 
true. The transfer of boys from indus- 
trial schools into trades or callings (in- 
eluding the Army) is regulated by the 
Act above referred to. The Act con- 
tains no reference to the age at which an 
offender may give his own consent, nor 
does it require the presence of the 
parents. In my opinion, it should not be 
put in force in the case of children of 
tender age. I am making further in- 
quiries as to the age of the boy. I am 
informed that the bandmaster receives a 
fee of 10s. for each boy placed in a 
military or naval band. I confess I 
think this practice open to grave objec- 
tion, and I will see if it cannot be 
modified. 

Mr. CREMER: I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he will be 
willing to receive evidence from the boy's 
father to the effect that the boy was 
bothered with questions from two or three 
officials to such an extent that he really 
did not know what they wanted him to 
do; that they promised him a week's 
holiday if he answered yes; that it was 
under the influence of that promise he 
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so answered, and that he has bitterly 
complained since of having been so en- 
trapped into the Army ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir; I will 
receive and consider any statement pro- 
perly authenticated which my hon. 
Friend likes to submit to me. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 

Mr. CREMER: I beg to ask the 
Sectetary of State for War whether he 
will direct inquiries to be made concern- 
ing the allegations made by the Painters’ 
Society at Windsor that the wages which 
are being paid by the contractor of the 
Windsor Barracks is not in accordance 
with the Resolution passed by the House 
of Commons, 13th February, 1891; and 
whether, in such inquiry, evidence from 
the Painters’ Society, concerning the 
local rate of wages, will be considered ? 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said, 
the views of the Painters’ Society are 
before the War Office Authorities, and 
inquiry is being made into their allega- 
tions. 

Mr. CREMER: The hon. Gentleman 
has stated that there is to be an inquiry. 
Will the members of the Painters’ 
Society have an opportunity of giving 
evidence as well as the contractors ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Yes, Sir; we shall 
welcome information just as much from 
the Painters’ Society as from the con- 
tractors. 


THE ,MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether being a 
subscriber to the United Kingdom 
Alliance disqualifies a Magistrate from 
sitting and acting on the Licensing 
Bench at Brewster Sessions ; and whether 
subscriptions to other Temperance Asso- 
ciations, or membership of such Associa- 
tions, disqualifies a Magistrate from 
sitting and acting on the Licensing 
Bench ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The answer to both 
questions is in the negative. 


A QUESTION AS TO AN ARREST. 
Captain SINCLAIR (Dumbarton- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether Abraham Mitchell, 
recently tried at Dumbarton, who was 
arrested in England upon a_ warrant 
issued in Scotland at the instance of the 
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Procurator Fiscal and not endorsed by 
the English authorities, was accordingly 
brought to Dumbarton, bailed out and 
remanded for trial, before any authority 
or sanction for these proceedings was 
received from him or from the Crown 
Office ; and whether such proceedings 
were regular and usual; and, if not, 
whether he will take steps to prevent the 
recurrence of such irregularities ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetran, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): This question rather falls 
to my right hon. Friend the Lord Advo- 
cate. He has sent to Scotland for in- 
formation, aud may be able to answer 
the question on Thursday. 


MASHONALAND. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the com- 
munications between the Cape Colony 
and Mashonaland are free and undis- 
turbed ; and whether the authorities in 
Mashonaland have recently received any 
message from King Lo Bengula? Per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman will also state 
whether there is any confirmation of the 
telegram in The Standard of this morn- 
ing which states that Matabele impis are 
slowly advancing towards Mashonaland, 
and that Lo Bengula himself is taking up 
a strong position midway between his 
kraal and the boundary near the Matoppo 
Hills, a range of granite kops about 30 
miles east of Butuwayo ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : We have no con- 
firmation at present of that statement ; 
but I hope there has been some exaggera- 
tion in connection with it. As to the 
question on the Paper, the communica- 
tions between Cape Colony and Mashona- 
land are, as far as we are aware, still 
free and undisturbed. The authorities 
of Mashonaland have not, as far as we are 
aware, received any message from 
Lo Bengula. We are expecting a mes- 
sage tothe Queen from Lo Bengula, which 
I suppose we shall soon receive. 


THE COAL MINES REGULATION ACT. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to complaints 
that unfair and illegal deductions from 
the weight of coal have been imposed at 
two coal pits at Orbiston, in Lanarkshire, 
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subsequent to the appointment of check- 
weighers at those pits ; and whether he 
will inquire into these complaints, and, 
if they are well founded, take steps to 
enforce the provisions of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Inspector has 
been communicated with, and the matter 
is at present engaging his attention, 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, 
Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether the 
objections to the Scheme for the Distri- 
bution of the Secondary Education Grant 
in Lanarkshire, submitted by the School 
Boards of Shotts and Clarkston, will be 
referred to the County Committee for 
their consideration, and whether they 
will also be carefully investigated and 
considered by the Education Department 
before the Scheme is finally approved ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The objec- 
tions to the Scheme for the distribution 
of the Secondary Education Grant in 
Lanarkshire, submitted by the School 
Boards of Shotts and Clarkston, have 
already been referred to the County Com- 
mittee, and will be carefully investigated 
and considered by the Department before 
the Scheme is finally approved. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) : Will 
the right hon. Gentleman also bear in 
mind any objection to the Scheme ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: All the ob- 
jectionus will be looked into. 


CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether it 
is the fact that the Treasury has quite 
recently sanctioned the appointment of a 
clerk, who is not a Second Division 
clerk, to a staff post in the Science and 
Art Department, a post which had been 
specially reserved for the Second Division 
clerks of that Department ; and whether 
the Rule that a staff post may be filled 
either from within or without an office, 
referred to in a letter dated 27th July 
last from the Treasury to the Department 
of Science and Art, is to be regarded as 
applying to posts which have been 
specially set apart for clerks of the 
Second Division ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No staff post 
ean be specially reserved to any class 
irrespective of the question whether there 
is any member of the class in the De- 
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partment who is qualified for appoint- 
ment to the post. In the present case 
the Science and Art Department repre- 
sented to the Treasury that there was no 
Second Division clerk whom they could 
recommend for the appointment in accord- 
ance with the conditions laid down, and 
in these circumstances the Treasury could 
not, in the interests of the Public Service, 
refuse to sanction an exception to the 
usual rule. 
JUDGES’ ALLOWANCES, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) (for Mr. Hansury, Preston): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General since 
when it has been the practice to pay to 
Judges on Circuit a daily allowance of 
£7 10s. each, and on what authority it is 
granted, and whether it is also paid to 
Commissioners ; whether lodgings and 
travelling expenses are provided at either 
local or public cost; and what is the 
special ground upon which such extra 
allowance is granted, and in considera- 
tion of what extra expense incurred by 
the Judges ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russeir, Hackney, 8.) : The practice 
has existed since 1884, and the allowance 
is fixed by Treasury Minute. The same 
allowance is made to Commissioners 


going Circuit. The reasons for the 
arrangement were the increase in the 


number of Circuits and the desire to 
make uniform the remuneration of the 
Common Law and Chancery Judges. A 
part of the cost of the allowance is met 
by the Judges having given up their 
claim to the services of second clerks. 


THE WAR OFFICE AND CAB 
PROPRIETORS. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
toask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that there is a tele- 
phone connecting the canteen of the 
camp at Colchester with the office of a 
cab proprietor, thus giving him an ex- 
clusive privilege, against which the other 
cab proprietors have appealed to the War 
Office, and obtained a promise that the 
use of the telephone should be allowed 
them ; whether the Telephone Company 
have refused to make the connections ; 
and, if so, whether he will take the steps 
necessary to carry out the promise, and 
put all the cab proprietors of the town on 
an equal footing so far as the camp is 
concerned ? 
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Mr. WOODALL: In 1889 the South 
of England Telephone Company applied 
for permission to carry a wire on War 
Department land in order to establish 
communication between the camp and 
the Cups Hotel at Colchester. On the 
recommendation of the General Officer 
Commanding that the line would be a 
convenience to the camp, the Secretary of 
State for War granted the re yuest of the 
Company. In 1892 several pro- 
prietors objected that this concession 
constituted a monopoly in favour of the 
Cups Hotel, and on the authority of the 
Company they were informed that on 
subscribing to a central exchange they 
would be supplied with similar advan- 
tages. It appears that suflicient sub- 
scriptions have not yet been promised, 
and therefore a central exchange has not 
yet been opened. The War Department 
has made no promise in the matter, and 
those who are anxious for the establish- 
ment of a central exchange should com- 
muniecate with the Telephone Company. 
The War Department will then give 
further consideration to the subject. 


Harbour. 


cab 


THE ASSIZES RELIEF ACT, 1889. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he can make any further state- 
ment to the House respecting the diffi- 
culties which have arisen in relation to 
procedure under “The Assizes Relief 
Act, 1889,” and as to any steps which 
may have been taken by the Lord 
Chancellor to obviate those difficulties ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Iam in communica- 
tion with the Lord Chancellor with re- 
gard to this matter, but am not at present 
in a position to make a statement. 


VENTRY HARBOUR. 

Sir T. ESMONDE : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland why the Congested Districts 
Board Inspector on the occasion of his 
recent visit to Ventry Harbour did not 
inspect the site on which the inhabitants 
of Ventry, the Dingle Ratepayers’ 
Association, and the fishermen of the 
Manx fishing fleet have repeatedly 
petitioned the Congested Districts Board 
to construct a pier; whether the Con- 
gested Districts Board Inspectors have 
ever inspected this site; ifhe is aware that 
the Congested Districts Board have had the 
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any probability of the application of the 
people of Ventry receiving attention from 
the Congested Districts Board ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Two members of 
the Congested Districts Board recently 
visited Ventry Harbour. They inspected 
the site of the proposed pier. My hon. 
Friend may rest assured the matter is re- 
ceiving the careful attention of the 
Board. The Memorial from the Manx 
fishermen was not received by the Board 
until the end of June, so that it is not 
very old. 


THE CARRICK-ON-SUIR 
SESSIONS. 

Mr. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is he 
aware that on Thursday last the usual 
fortnightly Petty Sessions should have 
been held in Carrick-on-Suir, but no 
Magistrate attended, and, after waiting 
the requisite 69 minutes, Mr. Keunedy, 
Clerk of Petty Sessions, had to make the 
necessary proclamation that the Court 
was adjourned for another fortnight ; 
that there were 68 cases entered for hear- 
ing, all of special interest to the parties 
concerned, and many of considerable im- 
portance to the public ; that plaintiffs and 
defendants, witnesses, prisoners for trial, 
policemen, lawyers, and «thers were put 
to much useless expense and loss of 
valuable time on this occasion; that 
there is not even one Magistrate in the 
whole town of Carrick-on-Suir ; that on 
Thursday last the usual Petty Sessions 
were held in the town of Tipperary, and 
only one Magistrate attended there ; that 
there are only a few Magistrates available 
for the Petty Sessions towns of Ardfin- 
nan, Ballyporeen, Bansha, Cahir, Clog- 
heen, Cappawhite, Dundrum, Golden, 
&e.; and will the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland appoint Magistrates who will 
attend Petty Sessions, and will he give 
the people of the County Tipperary a 
fair representation on its Magisterial 
Bench ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Mem- 
ber has been good enough to send me a 
newspaper report containing statements 
to the effect mentioned in the question. 
The question, however, only appeared on 
the Paper for the first time to-day, and I 
have not yet had time to ascertain the 


Sir T. Esmonde 
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question of this pier before them for the | 
past nine months ; and whether there is | 
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facts. The matter shall have my im- 
mediate attention. Ten gentlemen have 
been appointed to the Commission of the 
Peace in the County of Tipperary since 
August, 1892, and the Lord Chancellor 
will be glad to consider the names of any 
other gentlemen brought before him who 
may prove suitable for the Commission, 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [18th September ] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
PARTMENTS, 1893-4. 


Crass V. 


DE- 


Resolutions read a second time. 
Resolutions 1 and 2 agreed to. 
Resolution 3. 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £84,066, be 
grantedto Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1894, for 
sundry Colonial Services, including Expenses 
incurred under ‘The Pacific Islanders’ Pro- 
tection Act, 1875,’ and certain Charges con- 
nected with South Africa.” 

*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) moved a 
reduction of the Vote by £100. He was, 
he said, reluctant to trouble the House 
on this occasion ; but there was a matter 
connected with this Vote, and was 
recorded in the Blue Book issued the 
previous day on South Africa, which 
directly concerned the interests and the 
honour of this country. He wished to 
explain how he connected the matter 
with the Vote before the House. The 
ease to which he desired to call the 
attention of the House was the conduct 
of an officer in the employment of the 
British South Africa Company. His 
conduct had come under the notice of the 
High Commissioner, Sir Henry Loch. 
The High Commissioner, whose salary 
was on this Vote, had expressed his 
opinion on this conduct, but had not 
taken any action, as he (Mr. Paul) con- 
tended he ought to have done; there- 
fore, he submitted the subject was 
material to the Vote. He would tell 
the House in a few words what were 
the facts. It appeared that some time 
in the Spring of last year there were 
some thefts committed on a farm of Mr. 
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Bennett, in Mashonaland. Bennett sus- 
pected that these thefts had been com- 
mitted by the inmates of a kraal 
of a native Chief called N’Gomo. 
He remonstrated, and demanded his 
property back, but was roughly 
treated by the natives. His pro- 
perty was not restored, and he ap- 
peared to have been assaulted, but not 
seriously injured. Thereupon, Captain 
Lendy, of the Royal Artillery, who was in 
theemployment of the British South Africa 
Company, issued a Proclamation calling 
upon this Chief, N’Gomo, to surrender 
himself before sunset in order to be taken 
to Salisbury. There was no evidence 
that that Proclamation was ever brought 
to the notice of N’Gomo. On the con- 
trary, Captain Lendy was told that 
N’Gomo was absent in the fields ; but 
without further preliminaries Captain 
Lendy proceeded to the kraal with a 
seven-pounder and a Maxim gun, opened 
fire upon the kraal, killed the Chief, his 
son, and 21 other natives, and carried off 
47 head of cattle There were several 
accounts of this transaction in the Blue 
Book, but he thought the clearest and 
most impartial was that contained in a 
Despatch written from the Colonial 
Office, by the direction of Lord Knuts- 
ford, to the Directors of the British 
South Africa Company. If the House 
would permit him to read the Despatch 
they would be placed in possession of all 
the material facts. The Despatch, which 
was signed Edward Fairfield, was as 
follows :— 

“Tam directed by Lord Knutsford to inform 
you that he has received from the High Com- 
missioner for South Africa cupies of correspon- 
dence relating to an attack made by a party of 
the British South Africa Company's police and 
certain volunteers under Captain Lendy, upon 
the kraal of a native Chief named N’Gomo, It 
appears from the Reports embodied in this 
correspondence that certain natives belonging 
to N’Gomo'’s kraal were accused of stealing 
from the farm ofa Mr. Bennett, and of assault- 
ing him and his boy; that after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to induce Manguendi, to whom 
N’Gomo is tributary, to send the latter into 
Salisbury for trial as responsible for these 
offences, Captain Lendy sent two messengers 
to N’'Gomo directing him to surrender himself 
to be taken to Salisbury ; that the messengers 
returned reporting that N'Gomo was away in 
the fields, and that Captain Lendy left word 
that the Chief was to come to Bennett's farm by 
sundown, and that if he did not do so he, Cap- 
tain Lendy, would look upon it as a direct 
defiance of the white man, and that N’Gomo 
might draw his own conclusion from that. 
N’Gomo not appearing to sursender himself, it is 
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reported that a force of police and volunteers 
were organised and proceeded with a seven- 
pounder and a Maxim gun to surprise N’Gomo's 
kraal, That afterdisposing his party for attack 
Captain Lendy opened fire upon N’Gomo’s 
kraal without further summons or warning, 
and that after a short bombardment with shell 
and general firing the kraal was cleared, the 
Chief, his son, and 21 natives being killed. Sir 
Henry Loch, on receipt of the first Report of 
this affair, pointed out tothe Secretary of the 
British South Africa Company at Cape Town 
the importance of keeping within the law in all 
dealings with the natives, and expressed his 
opinion that the punishment inflicted in this 
case was utterly disproportionate to the original 
offence. The full Report by Captain Lendy, 
subsequently received and forwarded, would, in 
Lord Knutsford’s opinion, have justified much 
stronger terms of remonstrance than were used 
by the High Commissioner. There is nothing in 
the information now before his Lordship which 
affords any justification of Captain Lendy’s pro- 
ceedings, and, after making full allowance for 
the difticulties attending the establishment of a 
European Administration in a country such as 
Mashonaland, Lord Knutsford cannot avoid the 
conclusion that Captain Lendy acted in this 
matter with recklessness and undue harshness, It 
appears to his Lordship that proceedings of this 
character are likely to do incalculable injury to 
the British South Africa Company in public 
estimation in this country, and he would sug- 
gest that stringent instructions should be ad- 
dressed to the company’s administration in 
Mashonaland as tothe steps to be taken for the 
prosecution and arrest of natives charged with 
offences in respect of which the Territorial 
Magistrates have jurisdiction.” 

It appeared that Lord Knutsford had 
been approached on the question of the 
showing 
wrong, but he 
declined altogether to modify his 
opinion. Nothing had been done in 
consequence of that opinion ; and when 
Lord Knutsford said circumstances would 
have justified Sir Henry Loch in speak- 
ing more strongly than he did, he (Mr. 
Paul) thought the House of Commons 
might feel inclined tosay the circumstances 
would have justified Lord Knutsford in 
using stronger language than he did. 
The Report of Captain Lendy showed 
clearly that there was no danger, and 
that he made no serious attempt to 
arrest this man. The offence which 
Captain Lendy took it upon himself to 
punish was that of theft, and what did 
he do himself? He stole 47 cattle. 
These were not his property, nor the pro- 
perty of the South Africa Company 
which was alleged to have been stolen. 
He thought it was time that something 
more than a mere censure or protest 
should be directed against proceedings 
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of this kind. The mild censure of Sir 
Henry Loch was far too strong for the 
superior officers of the company, and Dr. 
Jameson made an able defence of 
Captain Lendy’s proceedings. It was 
stated that the punishment inflicted had 
no reference to the original offence. A 
more extraordinary statement he had 
never heard in his life than that this 
cold-blooded slaughter had no reference 
to the offence committed. Dr. Jameson, 
the Administrator of the company, issued 
a circular, the substance of which was 
that the natives might cut each other’s 
throats as much as they liked, but it was 
only when a white man was attacked 
that the company were to interfere. He 
hoped they should have from the Under 
Secretary some stronger and fuller infor- 
mation than had yet been given as to the 
view Her Majesty’s Government took 
of this transaction. He did not know 
whether there could be an insurrection 
against the Queen in Mashonaland. He 
did not know that the Mashonas were 
subjects of the Queen. But, in any 
ease, nothing occurred which could be 
dignified with that name. The people 
who were shot down by Captain Lendy 
were not the warlike Matabeles, but the 
peaceful Mashonas. But the question 
had a legal aspect. Captain Lendy, he 
supposed, was subject to British law, 
and he supposed if that officer killed 
people who had done nothing to deserve 
it he committed some sort of crime. 
The blood of these people _ called 
not for vengeance, but for justice. 
Captain Lendy should be put upon his 
trial before a jury of his countrymen, 
and then they should authoritatively 
know whether these things could or 
could not be done under the shelter of 
the British Flag, and whether it was or 
was not a capital offence to be suspected 
of stealing from a farm in Mashona- 
land, or of not obeying the orders of 
a Captain of Artillery. A more 
serious state of things he could not 
imagine. He hoped that in every part 
of the Queen’s dominions, and in every 
part of the world where this country had 
obligations to meet, there remained un- 
restricted and unimpaired as the last 
restraint of the powerful and the last 
refuge of the oppressed the sanctity of 
British justice and the supremacy of 
Imperial law. He moved to reduce the 
Vote by £100. 


Mr. Paul 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“£84,066,” in order to _ insert 
“ £83,966." —(Mr. Paul.) 


Question proposed, “ That ‘ £84,066’ 
stand part of the said Resolution.” 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, he would not 
follow the hon. Member into the details 
of the case he had brought forward. The 
hon. Member belonged to a class of 
Radicals who took delight in seeking to 
attribute some evil conduct or malicious 
motives to British Administrators when 
they were placed in a perilous position, 
At this moment Captain Lendy was in 
very high command in Mashonaland, and 
upon his courage and skill largely de- 
pended the safety of 1,500 of our fellow- 
countrymen who were colonists in that 
country. Surely this was not an oppor- 
tune time for the delivery of so bitter an 
attack on Captain Lendy and others who 
were guarding British interests. The 
situation in Mashonaland was becoming 
graver every day. Only that day the 
following uews from Cape Town had 
appeared in The Standard :-— 

“ Mr. Colenbrander has received serious news 

regarding the movements of Lo Bengula's forces 
in Matabeleland, and has left Palapye to obtain 
further information. He has, however, already 
reported to Dr. Jameson, the Chartered Com- 
pany’s Administrator, that the Matabele impis 
are slowly advancing, and that Lo Bengula 
himself is taking up a strong position near the 
Matoppo hills.” 
The British authorities in Mashonaland 
were under orders from the Government 
not to make an attack upon Lo Bengula 
without first consulting Her Majesty's Min- 
isters. The whole country was, therefore, 
exposed for the present to these Matabele 
raids, and all the property of the colonists 
was in jeopardy. What was being done 
by the Government ? The Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) 
said the other day that they did not wish 
to be rushed again into a South African 
War. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tar COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : Not 
rushed. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
said, the hon. Gentleman could substitute 
any synonym he liked. Such statements 
were to be deprecated. Ministers gave 
replies in the House for the purpose of 
pleasing the peace-at-any-price Party, but 
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it was not to be forgotten that disastrous 
consequences might result from answers 
of this description when they were re- 
peated to foreign, perhaps savage, poten- 
tates. If at the beginning of these 
troubles the Government had only given 
a firm reply there would be no prospect 
of war. This country was committed to 
the protection of British interests and 
British colonists in South Africa, and 
they could not go behind their past policy. 
He had received letters which showed 
the deep anxiety felt by the colonists in 
Mashonaland as to the position of affairs. 
He was not going to express an opinion 
whether a successful movement could be 
directed against the Matabele ; but until 
the Government made themselves dis- 
tinctly responsible for the safety of 
the colonists in Mashonaland, they 
had no right to tie the hands of our 
officers and administrators there, and tell 
them they should not make an offensive 
movement against Lo Bengula without 
first obtaining permission from Her 
Majesty’s Government. The action of 
the Government was without precedent, 
and unjust to the interests of the colonists 
and the Empire. Either the Govern- 
ment must allow the representatives of 
the Chartered Company to attack Lo 
Bengula if they thought it necessary, or 
they must protect them in carrying out 
the purely protective policy which was 
foreed upon them by Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. If Lo Bengula was to be 
allowed to advance so as to be able to 
strike, the loss of life and property would 
fall upon Her Majesty’s Government. 
There were 1,500 colonists out there; 
and he had received a great number of 
letters lately from persons who had rela- 
tives in Mashonaland, expressing the 
greatest anxiety respecting the present 
condition of affairs. The Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, in one of his state- 
ments, had rather led the House to think 
that the raids of Lo Bengula and the 
Matabele impis had ceased, or almost 
ceased, during the last few months. But 
it was not so; for as recently as July 19 
the chaplain at Victoria found his church 
and parsonage surrounded by a Matabele 
impi who were massacring and muti- 
lating the natives of the locality without 
mercy from a mere lust for blood. Were 
they to stand this ?—were they to allow 
itto go on? What were the Govern- 
ment to do to provide for the in- 
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terests of the Empire and the country ? 
The Government had one of two courses 
before them. Either they could give the 
representatives of the Chartered Com- 
pany and the officers in command of our 
armed Volunteers a free hand and attack 
Lo Bengula, if they thought it necessary 
to do so, or they must undertake to pro- 
tect them in carrying out a purely 
defensive policy. If the present policy 
was continued, and Lo Bengula was 
allowed to advance closer to Mashona- 
land, and to seize a favourable moment 
for attacking and destroying the settle- 
ment, the responsibility for the loss of 
life and property that would ensue must 
fall on Her Majesty’s Government. If 
our colony in Mashonaland were main- 
tained in its strength, it was certain to 
become the centre of a vast region of 
civilisation. The countries to the North 
and West of Mashonaland were amongst 
the richest and most fertile in the world, 
and trade with them ought to be pro- 
tected ; for no one could say that the 
opportunities for developing British 
trade nowadays were too numerous. He 
trusted, at all events, that in the circum- 
stances the Government would not 
refrain from making a clear and definite 
statement on the matter, which, con- 
sidering the progress that had been 
already made in the country, the great 
prospects of future development in 
regard alike to commerce and civilisation, 
and the important interests at stake, was 
one of Imperial importance. 

*Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) said, he 
had had some experience years ago 
of the way in which we treated 
savage tribes with which we came into 
contact, but he had never heard or read 
of a more outrageous case of cruelty 
than that which had been brought 
before the House by the hon. Member 
for South Edinburgh in relation to 
Captain Lendy. If they took simply 
the facts of the case as stated by 
the acting Secretary of the British South 
Africa Company, and as given in the 
Report of Captain Lendy himself, it was 
impossible to come to any other conclu- 
sion than that a shameful act of butchery 
had been committed in the name of the 
United Kingdom. From whatever point 
of view they looked at the matter, it was 
unfortunate and humiliating, and the act 
was ill calculated to advance our interests 
in the country. He hoped the Govern- 
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ment would take steps to mark their 
sense of indignation at what had 
occurred. The hon. Member for Shef- 
field rode off on what people of his 
political opinions were so fond of riding 
off on—namely, an attempt to show that 
the Radical Party desired to disintegrate 
the Empire. The Radical Party did not 
want to do anything of the kind. They 
did not wish to support the Govern- 
ment in anything more than _ that 
which was well done. They certainly 


did not wish to support them when | 
they were wrong. He thanked the | 
hon. Member for having brought the | 
When he read the | 


subject forward. 
Report his blood had boiled, and he 
submitted that it would be to the eternal 
disgrace of this country if we did not 
attempt to put down these things. 


Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.) said, | 


that as he had been directly challenged in 
regard to the matter, he felt bound to say 
that while he regretted the loss of life 
that took place at N’Gomo’s kraal, yet 
it should be remembered that Dr. 
Jameson was bound to take some such 
measure as he did to try to restore order 
in Mashonaland. The hon. Member who 
introduced the subject had read to them 
a letter from the Colonial Office, which 
was written before they were in possession 
of the incidents which led up to the attack 
on N’Gomo’s kraal, and, with the per- 
mission of the House, he would read 
some extracts from the letter of the 
Company’s Administrator of Mashona- 
land and the comments made on that 
letter by the Secretary to the High 
Commissioner. On page 32 of the Blue 
Book Dr. Jameson wrote that— 

“T would ask you toexplain to His Excellency 
that the punishment inflicted had no reference 
to the original offence.” 

The hon. Member seemed to think that 
that was an extraordinary circumstance, 
but the punishment was inflicted for re- | 
sistance to the law as exercised in Ma- | 
shonaland, and he believed that Mashona- | 
land was not the only country in which 

resistance to the law was punished. Dr. | 
Jameson’s words were— 

“The much-to-be-regretted loss of 23 lives 
occurred in consequence of the armed resist- 
ance to the law on the part of the natives.” 


He would suggest that it was no answer | 
to say that the law would be considered | 
unreasonable and unnecessary in England. 


But the circumstances of life in Ma- | 
Mr. Webb 
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shonaland were very little in advance of 
those in Cape Colony in 1837, at the 
time the Cape Statutes Ordinance was 
passed by the Cape Parliament, and the 
hon. Member seemed not to be aware 
that the Cape Statutes to a considerable 
extent, and including the Ordinance, 
were in force in Mashonaland. It would, 
therefore, be found that the statement of 
the law by the Administrator was correct, 
| Dr. Jameson went on to point out that 
| the first serious trouble was in the neigh- 
bourhood of M’Gwendi’s and N’Gomo’s 
kraal, where a coloured driver of one of 
the Company’s waggons was killed, anda 
full Report of this murder would be found 
| in the Blue Book— 

“ The next disturbance reported was from the 
Victoria district, where, on the death of aChief, 
his successor refused to acknowledge the white 
man’s authority, and raided another friendly 
Chief, killing some of his people.” 

He maintained that Dr. Jameson was 
bound to take into account the general 
disorderly state of the country and to 
consider what steps should be taken to 
meet resistance to the law. The Despatch 
he had quoted went on to describe the 
unruly state of the natives in the neighbour- 
hood of N’Gomo’s kraal after the murder 
of the Company’s driver, but for which Dr. 
Jameson was unable to bring anyone to 
account. A party was sent to investi- 
gate, and Captain Lendy visited the 
paramount Chief M’Gwendi to try to 
insure a peaceful legal investigation of 
the charge. Captain Lendy conveyed to 
N’Gomo a message from Dr. Jameson 
that his safety would be guaranteed, and 
that after investigation only the culprit, 
white or black, would be punished. Dr. 
Jameson further pointed out that the 
death of the natives was due to their 
armed resistance to the carrying out of 
the law; Captain Lendy was warned 
that N’Gomo intended to fight, and 
Captain Lendy, Captain Williams, and 
Major Browne certified that the kraal 
was in such a strong position that to 


attempt to enter it in the face of a force 


of armed natives prepared to fire, and 
who did fire, would have been to court 
certain casualty. Dr. Jameson said— 
“Therefore, I think that His Excellency will 
agree that the course taken by Captain Lendy 
was the only one open to him.” 
Dr. Jameson added 
“I may say that I consider the relations at 
present existing between the white population 
and the natives in the country to be in a most 
satisfactory state.” 
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That was the authoritative statement of ! 
these transactions by the Administrator 
of Mashonaland. He would read the 
reply to this Report by the Acting 
Imperial Secretary under the command 
of the High Commissioner. Writing on 
July 4, 1892, Mr. H. L. Sapte said— 


“Tam directe | by His Excellency the High 
Commissioner to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 30th ultimo, enclosing a Re- 
port from Dr, Jameson upon the causes leading 
to the loss of life at the late N’'Gomo insurrec- 
tion. His Excellency, after carefully perusing 
the Report and the previous Papers with which 
you have furnished him, is of opinion that, 
having due regard to the difficulties inherent to 
the occupation of a-new country, and to the 
necessity for promptly checking any act on the 
part of the natives that might, if disregarded, 
lead to further trouble, the explanation by Dr. 
Jameson of the course a lopted appears satis- 
factory, though it is much to be regretted that 
measures entailing a serious loss of life were 
unavoidable. His Excellency still entertains 
doubt as to whether the fire of Captain Lendy’s 
force was not maintained much longer than was 


absolutely necessary, for 





. from the description 
of the engagement supplied to His Excellency, 
there seems gow! reason tos ippose that Captain 
Lendy must have been early aware that the 
resistance offered by the natives was feeble in 
the extreme.” 


Though he was not prepared to support 
every detail of Captain Lendy’s conduct, 
he drew the attention of the House to 
the fact that Captain Lendy, though he 
may not have acted on every point ina 
judicious manner, was still carrying out 
the orders of his superior officer the 
Administrator, and that those orders were, 
in the circumstances, in the opinion of 
the High Commissioner, unavoidable. 

Mr. DILLON Mayo, E.) considered 
it « humiliating spectacle that an 
Irish Nationalist Member should stand 
up in that House to defend the 
action of Captain Lendy, when Sir 
Henry Loch, on receiving the first 
Report of this affair, disapproved of 
it. On receipt of a full Report it was 
thought that the circumstances justified 
the use of stronger terms of remonstrance 
than were used by the High Commis- 
sioner. He felt that the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had not repre- 
sented the views of his constituents. 

Mr. S. BUXTON said, he did not 
deny, and he never had denied, that the 
position in Mashonaland was very grave, 
and day after day it was probably be- 
coming graver. The hon. Member said 
that the speeches of the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies in the House were, 
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and would be, reported to Lo Bengula, 
and that probably they would aggravate 
the circumstances by encouraging the 
Chief to resist. He thought it was 
much more probable that the speeches of 
the hon. Member were reported at Fort 
Vietoria and Fort Salisbury, and the 


| warlike speech which he had delivered 


that afternoon was calculated to further 
excite people on the spot who were 
already excited. Every hon. Member 
deeply sympathised with those who, 
situated as they were, were either suffer- 
ing in body or in property; and the 
position was no doubt a grave and 
serious one for them. But if the posi- 
tion was a grave end serious one for 
these persons, it was still more necessary 
for the House of Commons to take care 
that no inciting action of theirs—no 
prospective action—should involve them 
and the House in what might be a very 
serious aud dangerous war. The Go- 
vernment had said that the Chartered 
Company were responsible for law and 
order and for the protection of the 
colonists in Mashonaland. They had 
never repudiated the obligation, and 
they were ready to accept it; but they 
had also said that no precipitate and 
aggressive action should be taken with- 
out the assent of the High Commis- 
sioner. They had said that they did not 
believe that an aggressive war would 
have been in any sense justifiable, 
and they were pretty certain that it 
would not have been suecessful. The 
Government could not take the risk, in 
regard to Bechuanaland and other posses- 
sions, of allowing those on the spot, 


| naturally excited and in a state of irrita- 


tion, to rush them into a war. That 
was the position which the Govern- 
ment had taken up. They were pre- 
pared to undertake any responsibility 
which devolved upou them in conse- 
quence of that action ; and their anxious 
desire Was, if possible, to tide over the 
present state of tension, so that they 
might bring about a peaceful state of 
atlairs. Lo Bengula himself was cer- 
tainly in no sense anxious to go to war, 
and in present circumstances a war 
would not be successful on his part. The 
Company had now taken considerable 
trouble to make their position infinitely 
stronger than before. They had sent up 
forces of men, and now they had a force 
in that territory which was certainly 
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capable of defensive action, and, if 
necessary, of offensive action. There 
was no doubt that if Lo Bengula chose 
to attack the Company’s forts and to take 
aggressive action, the Company would 
be perfectly justified and right in 
making an offensive movement against 
his forces ; but they must not do this 
without being morally certain of success 
in any action they might take. The 
House, he was sure, would feel that it 
was too serious a risk for them and this 
country to run not to be quite certain 


that in any operations undertaken this | 


country should have success on its side, 
and he should certainly like to feel that 
it had justification also on its side for any 
aggressive action. He had more than 
once endeavoured to lay down the posi- 
tion they had taken up, and the House, 
he hoped, would feel satisfied that the 
object of the Government was, if possible, 
to maintain peace, but if they went to 
war to be certain of suecess. With 
reference to the case of Captain Lendy, 
it had been said that this was an unfortu- 


nate moment to raise the question; but he 


did not agree with that, seeing that Cap- 
tain Lendy was in command at Fort 
Victoria. While, to a large extent, the 
safety of the inhabitants at Fort Victoria 
depended on that officer’s courage and 
skill, the question also of peace and war 
would largely depend upon his tact and 
discretion. He was sorry to say that 
one of their difficulties at the present 
time was lest those on the spot who 
were not so discreet as the Government 
should desire might unwittingly or 
wittingly get this country into war 
before the people here knew how they 
stood in the matter. As to Captain 
Lendy and the slaughter of the 
Mashonas, he, for one, should wish that 
that class of Radicals to whom reference 
had been made were more numerous. 
The hon. Member sneered at those Radi- 
cals because they wished to limit and 
reduce our Imperial interests. He could 
not conceive that because Radicals 
desired that a man in the exercise of 
great authority intrusted to him should 
carry out his duties with humanity, and 
with an absence of cruelty, they should 
be sneered at as endeavouring to reduce 
our Imperial interests. He was glad his 
hon. Friend had brought forward this 
question, because he thought that, in 
such a case as this—no doubt there had 


Mr. S. Buxton 
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| been cruelty, and there had been murder 
in connection with the attack by the 
Chartered Company’s troops, — com- 
manded by a British officer, against the 
natives—publicity ought to be brought 
to bear in regard to those matters, 
because he believed that publicity did a 
great deal to diminish and prevent them, 
This particular case far exceeded the 
bounds of any possible discretion that 
jought to be placed in the hands of an 
officer in such a country as this, and the 
punishment was out of proportion to the 
offence for which it was inflicted. He 
was not going to re-state the case. He 
/was bound to say that he did not agree 
in the attempt which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Clare to whitewash 


Captain Lendy. He thought it was 
quite clear that this action was a wanton 
‘attack on a native tribe. ‘There was no 


/question of assault upon or murder of 
white men 
| An hon, MemBer: 
| unpunished murder ? 

| Mr. S. BUXTON: That could not 
justify the slanghter of a Chief and 22 of 
his men. Captain Lendy was probably 
| justified in going to this man’s kraal 
and endeavouring to secure his person, 
| What was desired was the person of the 
| Chief, in order that he might be tried for 
theft ; but Captain Lendy went with an 
}armed force and Maxim guns and seven- 





How about the 





pounders to the kraal. 

An hon. Member: There was armed 
resistance. 

Mr. S. BUXTON: At the last 
moment no summons was given. The 
evidence went to show that there was 
no fresh summoning. At the last 
moment they did not even read the 
native Riot Act. Captain Lendy had 
been censured, and in that censure he 
(Mr. S. Buxton) entirely and cordially 
concurred, The censure passed on him 
was the mildest that ought to have been 
passed. But when he was asked what 
further action was to be taken he 
replied that these events had occurred 18 
months ago, and could not now be 
re-opened, as all the circumstances were 
considered at the time. He thought this 
Debate and the censure which had been 
inflicted would be of great value, and 
would prevent a similar thing oecurring 
again. He knew that if he had to deal 
with such an offence again mere censure 
would not be considered sufficient. 
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Mr. G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- | 


pool, Kirkdale) thought the late Govern- 
ment had acted wisely in what they had 
done. But he did not think this was an 
opportune moment for re-opening the 
question. But he wished to ask the 
Government if they had taken due steps 
for preserving the peace of the country 
in ease the Company failed todoso? He 
thought they were under a moral obliga- 
tion to the natives of the country, just as 
much as they were towards the white 
men who had settled there. He also 
thought they should have an explanation, 
before Parliament rose, whether the 
Government were adopting sufficient 
means for the preservation of peace. 
They had, in the conduct of Captain 
Lendy, an example of what might occur, 
and he thought it was necessary that all 
precautions should be taken to prevent 
an outbreak of hostilities. He would 
like to hear if the Government were con- 
templating sending an armed force into 
Bechuanaland to meet the present 
necessity there. He knew from personal 
experience that African potentates were 
very much interested by what took place 
in that House, and any statement made 
by the Government even now would 
have a far-reaching influence. 


CommanperR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he protested against 
the treatment of Captain Lendy in this 
discussion, and especially against the 
charges of cruelty and murder brought 
against him. He did not for a moment 
wish to defend Captain Lendy for what 
had actually occurred. Action of the 
kind described was very much to be 
reprobated, and, so far as censure went of 
what actually took place, he certainly 
agreed with the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) and his 
predecessor; but cruelty there was not, 
and murder there was not. He knew 
what took place on these occasions. The 
kraal was surrounded; there was an out- 
break, and then, without realising what 
was about to occur, an order was given 
to fire, and, to the surprise and dismay of 
the officer in command, there were found 


to be more men inside than was ex- 
pected. He admitted the justice of 
the censure, but he did not think 


anything had been proved which would 


justify hon. Members in bringing such | 





1614 
Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven) remarked 


that, in his opinion, if the facts had been 
correctly stated, Captain Lendy could be 
found guilty of murder or manslaughter. 
He was as satisfied of this as of the fact 
that he was standing in the House of 
Commons. If anyone would read the 
life of General Picton, he would see that 
an officer who acted contrary to the law 
when he was abroad was not beyond 
the reach of the law when he returned 
to England. Justice must be done to 
our officers or representatives if they 
trausgressed the law, and no British 
officer should assume for a moment that 
he had a right to go and murder 21 
persons. He used the word “ murder” 
deliberately in its legal sense, after read- 
ing the papers and forming such an 
opinion as a barrister of 20 years’ stand- 
ing could form. The fact that the Go- 
vernment had censured Captain Lendy 
did not necessarily end the matter. Pro- 
ceedings might still be taken against 
him on his return home. He (Mr. Little) 
only stated this view of the case, because 
he wanted to impress upon the House 
that, in his opinion, the language used 
by hon. Members who attempted to 
mitigate and almost excuse the action of 
this officer was, to his mind, exceedingly 
ill-advised. If there was anything 
which would induce the people of Eng- 
land to insist upon the prosecution of 
this officer, it would be the fact that any 
great number of Members of the House 
had attempted to excuse his conduct. 
Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, that no one who had looked at 
the morning papers could fail to see that 
matters in Matabeleland and Mashonaland 
were of a somewhat serious character. 
There were 20,000 fairly armed warriors 
of good physique in the Matabele tribe, 
and there were only a few thousand 
British settlers scattered about Mashona- 
land. It seemed to him that it would be 
very advisable for Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to arrange for a massing of troops 
at Frieburgh, or some other accessible 
point, so that should an emergency arise, 
which the Chartered Company were 
unable to deal with, we should not have 
to deplore a repetition of the disaster 
that took piace some years ago at Khar- 
toum. Such steps certainly ought to be 
taken as would place beyond doubt the 
safety and security of British subjects in 
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serious charges as cruelty and murder. | Mashonaland. 
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Mr. 8. BUXTON : The hon. Member 
for Liverpool asked what we had done 
in regard to Bechuanaland. In order to 
be quite safe as regards our defences 
there, we have seut up a considerable 
number of reliefs, and have authorised 
Sir Henry Loch to increase the Police 
Force by 100 men. I may say, in reference 


to some remarks that have fallen from | 


gentlemen opposite, that I did not use 
the word “murder” with regard to 
Captain Lendy, but I said that gentle- 
man’s action showed a palpable dis- 
regard for human life which was deserv- 
ing of great censure. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square): Will a Supplementary 
Estimate be necessary for the extra 100 
police? I know that the police of 
Bechuanaland is extremely expensive. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : The Police Force 
of Mashonaland is very expensive 
indeed, and until the House allows us 
to have our railway it will continue to 
be expensive. The money will have to 


be provided in the form of Supplementary | 


Estimates, or it may be possible to 
utilise savings from this year’s Vote, and 
to include it in the Vote for next year. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, that last night he had asked 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
whether the Swaziland Convention would 
be laid upon the Table of the House 


before it was signed, so that Members | 
might have an opportunity of considering | 
the nature of the obligations we were | 


liable to incur, and he received a very 
laconic reply. If the negative answer 
he received was to be regarded as 
the final decision of the Government, 
he protested against any Convention 
being entered into with regard to Swazi- 
land until it had been submitted to the 
judgment of the House. Conventions 
and Treaties had been made in past 
years without Parliament having been 
consulted, and when difficulties arose 
Governments interfered, and justified the 
interference, by saying that they were 
bound to do so by the conditions of the 
Treaty. That was the way in which 
many of our little wars had been entered 
upon. The chances were that we should 
be landed before many years in a similar 
difficulty in South Africa, and the 
House had a right to know what obliga- 
tions this country was about to incur 
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there. The present Government were 
pacitically disposed, but they would not 
always remain in Office. At some time or 
other a less pacific Government might be 
in power and inclined to the opinions just 
expressed by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield. He hoped, however, that the 
| Lord would deliver us from a Govern- 
iment entertaining the selfish, warlike 
views of the hon. Member. 

| Mr. S. BUXTON: I hope my hon, 
| Friend did not think I wanted to be 
| uneivil in giving him a short answer on 
| this point last night. I am afraid the 
| only answer I can give now is that, under 
| the present Constitution, the Government 
must take the responsibility on them- 
selves of making such a Convention. 
If my hon. Friend wants to upset that 
|system he must upset the Constitu- 
tion, and not the Government. We have 
no power to alter it. It is for the House 
generally to decide whether this is the 
most convenient course for carrying such 
a Convention through. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Resolution 4 agreed to. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 
Resolutions 5 to 7 agreed to. 
Resolution 8. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £€1,315,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Naval Commands, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1894.” 

Question proposed, “ That this House 
doth agree with the Committee in the 
said Resolution.” 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, he wished to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty a question with regard to 
an answer he gave some time ago 
respecting projectiles. The right hon. 
Gentleman then stated that an order had 
been given to a foreign firm for projec- 
tiles for the Navy. He (Mr. Brodrick) 
asked whether firms had been invited to 
tender for those projectiles, and what 
was the difference in the tenders as 
between British and foreign firms? The 
right hon. Gentleman said in effect that 
it was not desirable, in the interests of 
the Public Service, that such particulars 
should be given. 

*Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
What I said was that it was not con- 
sidered desirable to give the names of 
the firm, or the other particulars asked 
for in the question, and that I could only 
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repeat that the foreign tender was more 
than 30 per cent. below that of any 
English firm. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that of course 
a good deal would depend upon what 
English firms were invited to tender. 
He thought that, having regard to the 
information which had been readily given 
to Parliament in past years, it was some- 
what straining a point to keep secret the 
names of the firms or the prices. It was 
the falsest economy to depend upon 
foreign firms for supplying projectiles of 
which we ought to have a constant power 
of supply in this country. The late 
Government found themselves in a great 
difficulty in this respect, because they 
experienced a total paralysis of the trade 
in 1885 and 1886, when sudden demands 
were made upon it, and it was found im- 
possible to obtain the necessary supplies 
because the machinery was not laid down, 
and there was no staff capable of making 
the projectiles. The policy of the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord G. 
Hamilton) was to build up the trade and 
endeavour to spread the orders over a 
number of years, so that a certain number 
of workmen might be employed, and that 
there should be a power of expansion. 
It was perfectly obvious that if our 
supplies were obtained from Germany 
and any contingency arose, we should 
be unable to obtain the  projec- 
tiles we needed for the country. 
If the right hon. Gentleman went to 
Germany for these projectiles, we should 
not be able to draw supplies from that 
country if she was engaged in war. 
They had found a Sheffield firm able to 
supply these projectiles quickly, the only 
difficulty being that the Department 
were not able to give a sufficiently large 
order to keep the staff employed. If 
the right hon. Gentleman said that he 
could not get the supplies at home, no 
doubt he would be acting wisely in get- 
ting them from abroad. But a gain of 
30 per cent. was infinitesimally small 
compared with the enormous extra charge 
we should have to pay if, in case of war, 
we should have to obtain these projec- 
tiles in a hurry from our own firms. The 
present was obviously not a time at 
which to get these projectiles from 
abroad. Just now there were large dis- 
charges taking place at Woolwich, and 
there were still more coming on. To 
get arms from abroad was bad policy * 
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present ; it would be absolutely suicidal 
in time of war. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman what it was besides 
price which induced the Government to 
throw over the policy of their prede- 
cessors, who aimed at building up a 
trade within these Islands for providing 
warlike supplies. 


*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, he was very glad the hon. Member 
had brought forward this question, 
though he thought he had some right to 
complain that he received no notice of 
the fact till 20 minutes past 5. 


Mr. BRODRICK said, a notice on 
the subject had been on the Paper for 
four months. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUPTLEWORTH 
said, that passing from that matter, he 
would claim for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the right to go to whatever market 
might be the best market and cheapest 
market for the purposes of buying what 
they wanted in the Navy. He thought 
also he might assert, as a general prin- 
ciple, that the question of price must be 
considered in buying munitions of war, 
or any other articles which were needé d 
for the Naval Service. Some _ prices 
were prohibitive, and in this case 
the foreign tender was 33 per cent. 
below that of any English firm. Such 
a difference in the price was a matter 
which could not be left out of sight, 
although he should presently admit that 
there were other points which they were 
bound to consider in connection with 
armour-piercing projectiles. There was 
another point even more important than 
price, and that was quality. He wished 
to say as little as he possibly could, and 
he hoped he should not in this Debate be 
driven to say more in respect of the 
quality of English armour-piercing projec- 
tiles. There was a special kind of steel 
required for the projectiles in the produc- 
tion of ,which the foreign makers, 
especially the French, had been much 
more successful than English manufac- 


turers. It was of paramount importance 


to obtain projectiles which would pierce 
thick armour, and for a shell to explode 
inside the enemy's ship instead of out- 
side. On the general question of quality 
aud price he would quote an authority 
which he thought the hon. Gentleman 
would respect— 
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out an increase in cost, it ought to be done, but 
it was not easy to get supplies. He hoped the | 
Committee would support the Government, not | 
because he wished to see an extension of the | 
system of buying abroad, but because he 
thought the best supply ought to be got. The 
country could not afford to spend £400,000 or | 
£500,000 a year more in buying at home, though 
if all things were equal the home producer 
should have the advantage ” 


| 
He was quoting from words spoken by 
the hon. Gentleman himself in Committee 
of Supply. Those were principles upon | 
which the Government had acted in this 
ease. The hon. Gentleman was then | 
speaking of supplies of meat to the Army 
and Navy. He (Sir U. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth) was now referring to supplies of 
munitions of war. He admitted that 
another argument camein. He admitted 
it was of importance that we should in 
this country be able to produce those 
munitions of war, whatever they might be, 
of which we might have to get increased 
supplies in time of war. He admitted 
in such cases some sacrifice of additional | 
outlay might be made if we got the full | 
quality we required. But then the 
question arose—tirst, were the quantities 
required large? Because, if they were 
not large, then our stores would not need 
constant replenishment. If they were 
laying in a small stock which would not | 
need replenishment in time of peace, a 
store of something which would only be 
needed in time of war, the question he 
had just mentioned did not arise, What 
were the facts in the case of armour- | 
piercing projectiles ? The quantity was | 
small, for this reason—they were only 
supplied to battleships and first-class 
ernisers. In addition, these projectiles 
were never used in practice or in times of 
peace. They were simply stored up for 
use in time of war. It was extremely 
unlikely that any of these stores, unless | 
in the event of a very long war, would | 
need replenishing ; therefore there was 
no waste going on, as in the case with 
other projectiles. Then came another 
question as to whether it was worth 
while for English firms, or for the Arsenal | 
at Woolwich, to lay down plant for the | 


production of some article of which only | 


a comparatively small cuantity was 
needed. 
very difficult to get contractors to lay down 
plant ; and that it was very bad economy 
to lay down a quantity of plant at Wool- 
wich for the production of an article of 


Sir U, Kay-Shuttleworth 
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“Jf the supply could be got in England with- which only a small quantity was needed, 


| manufacturing from year to year. 


| the question of price. 


Their experience was, it was | 
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and which Woolwich would not go on 
Those 
were his answers to the points raised, 


| There had been the greatest anxiety on 


the part of the Admiralty, as much as on 
the part of the War Office, to encourage 
English manufacturers. Orders for 
armour-piercing projectiles had been 


| given to English manufacturers for the 


purpose of encouraging them to try and 
enter into competition with foreiguers, 
and produce what was wanted. But he 
was sorry to say that the experience of 
the Admiralty had not been perfectly 
encouraging. On that subject, as he had 
said, he did not wish to be driven into a 
statement on the subject of quality; he 
did not wish to say anything which 
might injure English manufactures in 
comparison with the products of foreign 
countries. Therefore, he refrained from 
entering upon that. He wished the 
House, however, distinctly to understand, 
and to remember, that the Government 
were not guided in this matter solely by 
The question of 
quality had a great deal to do with the 
decision come to, Acting on the principle 
which he had just laid down, and desir- 


_ ing to encourage British manufacturers, if 


possible, to get munitions of war manu- 
factured at home, the Admiralty had 
taken such steps as were in their power 
to assist their friends at Sheffield to pro- 
duce these projectiles, 


An hon. Memrner: Were English 


firms invited to compete ? 

Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The hon. Gentleman asked whether 
English firms were invited to compete. 
Certainly they were—not only one, but 


| . a 
more than one—and the very firms with 


which they had had experience, and who 
had to some extent produced armour- 
piercing projectiies 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
How many / 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, to the best of his recollection, there 
were two or three, perhaps even more. 
He did not think it was good policy to 
publish to the world the names of firms 
who had been unsuccessful in a competi- 
tion. It was not his intention to inflict 
an injury upon any of their friends, with 
whom they hoped to have relations in 
the future, in consequence of their not 
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being able to produce what was wanted 
at the present moment. As to the name 
of the French firm who supplied the 
projectiles, it was important the name of 
a particular firm carrying out an order 
from the British Government should not 
be found out by any answer he might 
give in the House of Commons. Their 
experience was that if a Foreign Go- 
vernment discovered, on official authority, 
that a particular firm was supplying 
projectiles or munitions of war to this 
might be put upon 


country pressure 
home might 


them. Our interests at 
thereby suffer, and he would consequently 
refrain from giving the name of the 
foreign firm. 

Cotoxne,. HOWARD 
It is perfeetly well known. 
*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 


said, he dared say such might now be the 


VINCENT: 


ease, but he was not going to give the 
name officially. As to the efforts which 
had been made by the President of the 
Board of Admiralty to assist their friends 
in producing these munitious of war, the 
firm whe failed to get this order because 
the French tender 
below their tenders was ne 


was 33> per 
doubt 
much disappointed at failing to secure 
the order, He arranged that a special 
interview should be held with that 
firm, aud the Director of Naval Ord- 
hance gave to that firm, as ke was pre- 


cent. 
very 


pared te give to any other firm in the 
United Kingdom, the fullest information 
that they could require on any point on 
they information, and 
would enable them to compete 
with foreign firms. He was present at 
the interview, and the fullest information 
was afforded. He was not aware that an 
interview of that kind had been held be- 
At all events, he could say this 
for the Admiralty, that every sort of in- 
formation would be thus open. He thought 
it was fully understood at Sheffield that 
any British manufacturer would receive 
every information he wished. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Brodrick) was a Member 
of the late Government. What did they 
do? He had in his hand a long list, 
which he could read to the House, of 
orders given year by year through the De- 
partment in which the hon. Member was 
Financial Secretary to foreigners for 
these very armour-piercing projectiles. 
In the year 1887 an order for £11,900 
worth was given to a foreign firm. And 


which needed 


which 


fore. 
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he could give other cases of large orders to 
foreigners in several succeeding years. In 
all these cases there was not a difference 
of 33 per cent., or anything like so much, 
in the tenders of the foreign and the 
British firms. He thought, after that, he 
would leave the question to the judgment 
of the House. In conclusion, he might 
say that in this matter they had made no 
new departure, except in the pains he had 
versonally taken on behalf of the Board of 
‘Admiralty to ensure the fullest information 
being given to British manufacturers, so 
that, if possible, they might have British 
firms capable of producing these muni- 
tions. 

Cotoxne. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) said, the reply of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty to his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Brodrick) was of so unsatis- 
factory a character that he felt absolutely 
compelled to move a reduction of the 
Vote by £100, The right hon. Gentle- 
man had gone into the history of the 
order from a French firm of shell which 
ought to have been given to Sheffield 
manufacturers, and he had expressed 
great anxiety to assist “our friends in 
Sheffield.” But the right hon, Gentle- 
man had taken a most peculiar way of 
assisting “our friends in Sheffield ” when 
he pointed out publicly in the House that 
the opinion of himself and his colleagues 
was that French firms were capable of 
making much better shells than the 
houses in Sheffield, who had devoted so 
much capital and experience to the work. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that a 
special kind of steel was required for the 
shells that were ordered from the French 
firms. But shortly afterwards the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that two or three 
Sheffield firms had been invited to 
tender. If they had not been capable of 
making this special kind of shell, why 
were they invited to tender ? It was clear 
that the firms who were invited to tender 
were capable of producing the kind of 
shells required. Specifications were sent 
to them,and the firms themselves thought 
they were capable of producing quite as 
good shells as the French firms. He 
would call attention to the fact that upon 
the express invitation of the Government 
Sheffield firms had spent hundreds of 
thousands of pounds in preparing plant 
for the production of armour-plate, shells, 
and other apparatus required by the Go 





vernment, and this was the way in which 
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their efforts to fulfil the requirements of 
the country were treated. They were 
invited to tender, and because the tender 
of a French firm was slightly lower 
than that of the English firms, and that 
mainly because of the rate of wages to 
be paid, the Government ignored alto- 
gether the home producer, and in this 
time of great distress gave the order to 
a foreign firm. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said it was absolutely necessary to 
obtain these supplies from France. 
Where should we be if our relations with 
Foreign Powers were to change ? Where 
should we be in time of war if we relied 
for our armaments and munitions of war 
upon France, Germany, and other 
Continental countries ? Home manu- 
facturers must encouraged to 
produce what was required for the 
defence of the country, and for 
the independence of the flag in all parts 
of the Empire. The right hon. Gentle- 
man himself admitted this to be the case, 
because he said if it were known to the 
French Government that a French firm 
had obtained this contract pressure would 
be put by the Government on the firm— 


be 


pressure to do what? To make the 
munitions of an inferior quality, or to 
omit some details in the shells which 


would prevent them when firing from 
achieving their purpose. That was the 
pressure to be put by the French Govern- 
ment upon the French firm. The right 
hon. Gentleman thought he could conceal 





the pame of the firm. He (Colonel 
Howard Vineent) knew the name, but 
as the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that it was absolutely necessary in the 
interests of the Public Service not + 

mention it, he would refrain from doing 
so; but the name was perfectly well- 
known to every manufacturer in the | 


country interested in the question, and it 
was perfectly well known to the French 
Government. He happened to be in 
Paris a few days ago, and he ascertained 
the name from the French authorities 
themselves. The Customs House invoice 
alone would show it, if there had been 
any difficulty whatever in the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman prided him- 
self upon the reduction of orders given 
to foreigners in recent years. A late 
Member of the House, Mr. Peter Mae- 
donald, had moved for a Return of con- 
tracts given to foreigners in the seven 
years, 1879-85, inclusive. That Return 


Colonel Howard Vincent 
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showed the annual amount was £130,000, 
By the efforts of the late Government the 
amount was reduced to an average of 
something like £30,000 a year, but the 
moment the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Party came into power they found the 


orders given to manufacturers outside 
the United Kingdom were precisely 


double the amount given by their pre- 


decessors. The Admiralty gave orders last 


year to foreigners amounting to £29,552, 
and the War Office gave similar con- 


tracts to the amount of £30,000. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
asked the hon. Member to state the figures 
for 1892. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCEN 
he had not got them. 

Sir U. KAY -SHUT TL EWORTH: 


T said, 


The Admiralty orders for 1892 were 
£25,880. I got that figure from the 


Return for which the hon. Member him- 
self moved. 


Coronet HOWARD VINCENT said, 


he would point out that the amount last 


year was considerably more than the 
preceding year. He had spoken of 
the whole Government, and __ the 
Return showed that, taking the Go- 
vernment as a whole, the amount 
given to foreign contractors was quite 


double what it had been in the preceding 
But a far greater question hinged 





| year. 

|upon the matter than appeared at first 
isicht. The contract for these shells 
lwas given to a foreign firm, and the 
}agents of the firm came to the arsenals 
land to the shooting grounds of this 
| country, and the shells were tested in 
| their presence, so that they had the 


advantage of seeing the progress which 
armaments of war up to 
|date. Every facility and every advan- 
tage was given to them, facilities and 
advantages denied to the 
representatives of the home firms. It 
was all very well for the right hon, Gen- 


| we had made in 


which were 


tleman to say that he was anxious to 
encourage their Sheffield friends’ and 


home producers. What they wanted was 
not mere sentiment, but actual practice. 
Why had the right hon. Gentleman given 
this contract to a French firm? It was 
because he was influenced entirely by the 
question of price, because he could get 
these shells a little cheaper in France 
than in Sheffield, that he said—** We will 
go over the heads of the Sheffield firms ; 
we will ignore the distress and want of 
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work that prevails at the present time | ordinary manufacture. These shells were 


at Sheffield ; and we will, in order to make 
a little saving in our Estimates, give this 
advantage to a foreigner, and take it 
away from our own countrymen.” It 
was this act on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and many other like proceedings, 
which brought upon the Government to- 
day the very urgent and very pressing 
question of the unemployed. He in- 
tended to persevere in his Motion for the 
reduction of the Vote, in order to mark 
his sense and that of his friends of the 
action of the Government in taking ad- 
vantage of this particular time to place 
a contract outside the Kingdom, more 


especially when the article was of such a | 
/}amount was small, but did he really 


character as that in question. 
Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


the most important projectiles that were 
made for the Navy. The right hon. 
Gentleman had laid great stress upon the 
fact that it was absolutely essential that 
we should have these armour-pierced 
projectiles in order that the shells fired 
from battleships and first-class cruisers, 
which were the vital strength of our 
Navy, should be able to penetrate tae 
enormous armour and burst inside the 
ship. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
really mean that £19,000 worth of pro- 
jectiles of this kind was sufficient for the 
Navy in time of war? He used as one 
of his principal arguments in justifica- 
tion for giving the order abroad that the 


| think that this amount would suffice in 


thought the House would agree that his 


hon. Friend the late Financial Secretary 


to the War Office had done good service in | 


bringing this question forward. The poliey 
of the late Government was to reduce as 
much us possible the amount of work 
given to foreigners by the Government 
Departments. That policy was early 
avowed and consistently carried out, and 
if a comparative examination of the 
amounts in value of work given to 
foreigu contractors by the Government 
of 1880, and the Government which 
followed it, were made, it would be found 
that the amount actually given by the 
Conservative Government was much less 
than the amount given by their pre- 
decessors. The Secretary to the Ad- 


time of war ? 

*Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Certainly not. The Conservative Board 
of Admiralty, of which the hon. Mem- 
ber was a member, ordered a vast number. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


denied that the ex pression vast amount was 


| justified. At the beginning of the term of 


Office of the late Government, and before 
the manufacture of armour-piercing pro- 
jectiles was understood in this country, 


(certain orders were given abroad. It 


miralty seemed to pride himself on the 

° | 
fact that the amount of work given to| 
foreigners by the Admiralty this year | 


was only £29,000, as compared with 
£25,000 last year. He seemed to make 
little of this difference of £4,000. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Hear, hear! 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


observed that one of the Members for} 


Sheffield encouraged the Financial Secre- 


tary to the Admiralty in that view. The 
ad } 


right hon. Gentleman might be very 
brave on that subject in the House, but 
he should like to see him before an 
audience in Brightside upon it. The 
Firancial Secretary seemed to make 
little difference between the two amounts, 
but it Was precisely the sum which the 
Government asserted that they saved by 
giving this contract to the foreign firm. 
Now, what was this contract which had 


been given away ? 


was necessary ; and one reason was that 
the projectiles might be tested, and that 
the process of manufacture might be 
found out; but the amount of the orders 
was not vast. But the point of im- 
portance of these orders was this con- 
sideration : These were most important 
projectiles for the armament of our 
battleships and cruisers, and according 
to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman—a most unfortunate state of 
affairs if correct—the French are more 
successful in making these projectiles 
than our manufacturers are, and accord- 
ing to his further argument it was 
almost impossible to induce our manu- 
facturers to put down fresh plant for the 
production. The sending this order of 


' £19,000 abroad would probably make a 


It was not for an | 


difference of £5,000, the cost of fresh 
machinery, but if this order of £19,000 
had been given to an English firm they 
might thereby have been enabled so to 
improve their machinery that in the 


| future they could produce projectiles equal 


to those manufactured in France. That 
was a very serious consideration when 
the House remembered that in case of 
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war the necessity for these projectiles 
would be doubled, trebled, and very likely 
increased tenfold. The right hon. 
Gentleman made a very curious state- 
ment indeed, to the effect that the 
Admiralty were at full liberty to buy in 
the cheapest market at home or abroad. 
Had he in mind when he made the state- 
ment that the price of labour was in- 
volved in the cheapness of production ? 
The question of labour was an important 
consideration in connection with this 
manufacture, and there was in operation 
a Resolution of the House with refer- 
ence to the payment of labour in the 
execution of Government contracts. So 
that the Government, in giving these 
orders abroad for these projectiles, when 
they could be produced in this country, 
practically attempted to go behind the 
abstract Resolution of the House. To this 
point he wanted the attention of all 
Members manufacturing 
constituencies. 
was any desire to press the present 
Board of Admiralty to make any 
revelation that would be injurious to 
British interests or to 
facturers. If, in the opinion of the Board 
of Admiralty, these armour-piercing pro- 
jectiles could not be made in this country, 
then it was of the utmost importance 
that the Board of Admiralty should give 
British firms every possible help, not 
only by way of advice, but even by 
paying a little more for these projectiles, 
so that manufacturers might be encouraged 
to lay down fresh plant. This was of the 
utmost importance, because his hon. 
Friend pointed out if to-morrow or next 
year we found ourselves faced by a naval 
war, or a war with France, we should be 
in this position, that our supply of pro- 
jectiles would be cut off. Now was the 
time to encourage British firms to make 
these projectiles. This was a time of 
peace—it was to be hoped a time of pro- 
longed peace—but all omens abroad were 
not peaceful, and by giving this order to 
an Evglish firm it would have enabled 
the Sheffield firm to perfect its means of 
manufacturing these essential projectiles 
in England, and then, when we were 
faced by the dire contingency of war, our 
supply would not fail. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, he did not generally agree with 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Central Sheffield. He entirely dis- 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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representing 


He did not think there | 


British manu- | 
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agreed with his general protective poliey. 
He was of opinion that they ought to 
buy in the cheapest market. But there 
was another kind of protection which the 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty 
seemed wholly to have forgotten, and 
that was the protection of British shores, 
the protection of British commerce, and 
the protection of the British Empire. 
Why should we have to depend for these 
projectiles on some foreigu firm ? There 
were some matters on which the 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty 
ought to have given the House infor- 
mation. He onght to have told them in 
what particulars foreign manufacturers 
excelled English manufacturers. The 
hon. Gentleman ought to tell the English 
manufacturers where they were deficient, 
in order to enable them to produce these 
projectiles which were so essential to the 
Naval Service. How could English 
manufacturers be expected to lay down 
the plant for these projectiles when the 
Government on which they had to depend 
for custom gave them no encouragement 
and support ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: As two Sheffield 
Members have spoken in this Debate, 
the House will, 1 am sure, allow a few 
words from a third Shetteld Representa- 
tive. I am sorry, in the interest of 
Sheffield, this matter should have been 
discussed. It would have been better in 
the interest of Sheffield if it bad been 
left alone, and I know that that is the 
opinion of the best contractors of Shef- 
field. 

CoLONEL 
No. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : 
from their own lips. 

CoLoneEL HOWARD 
So am I. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : No one has 
taken greater interest in the production 
of steel projectiles in Sheffield than I 
have. It was due to my action that the 
manufacture of steel at Woolwich was 


HOWARD VINCENT: 


I am speaking 


VINCENT : 


stopped. Nothing could be more absurd 
than what we found in 1884. Lord 
Hartington, then Secretary for War, 


came to me and said, “I find that Wool- 
wich is laying down an enormous plant 
at enormous cost for the production of 
steel, for they say Sheffield cannot make 
decent steel.” Imagine a state of things 
like that, that Sheffield, close to the coal- 
fields, with a reputation for the excellence 
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of its manufactures, could not produce 
steel to meet the requirements of the 
Admiralty and the War Office. In the 
result, the manufacture at Woolwich was 
brought to astand. What was the next 
point that arose ? Before the late 
Government went into Office Lord Har- 
tington and Mr. Brand, then head of the 
Ordnance Department, went to Sheffield, 
with Representatives of the War Office 
and the Admiralty, aud arranged with 
Sheffield manufacturers to produce so 
many thousand tons of steel a year. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
That is not the point. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The hon. Gentle- 
man will find it is to the point if he will 
give me his attention. The hon, Gentle- 
man made an attack upon my hon. Friend 
for giving orders for projectiles abroad 
because they were 33 per cent. lower in 
price than projectiles from Sheffield, 
whereas, when he and his friends were in 
Office in 1891, they gave orders abroad 
when the difference was only 10 per cent. 
or 15 per cent. between the Sheffield and 
foreign prices. 

Mr. BRODRICK: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give us the instance ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I know what I 
am saving. 

Mr. BRODRICK: But can the right 
hon. Gentleman give us the facts 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I ean if at 
liberty to do so. In 1890 there was a 
competition for certain steel projectiles, 
the amount of the order being £13,080. 
There were two competitors from France, 
and there were some from Sheffield. 
The order was given to a foreign firm, 
although the difference was that between 
£109 and £120. How can the hon. 


Member, therefore, decently make an | 


attack on my hon. Friend because he had 
given an order abroad when the difference 
in price was more than 33 per cent. ? 
Now, the facts are these. It has been 
felt at the Admiralty and the War Office 
that in the past they “have given no 
assistance to English manufacturers. I 
have myself constantly complained of 
this. They have not given the required 
information, and the trials had not been 
fair towards the English manufacturer. 
He was asked to compete, not being told 
precisely the specific hardness of the 
article against which his projectile was 
to be directed, and then his projectile was 
condemned, and he was told that bis pro- 
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duction was not equal to the foreign 
production. This occurred again and 
again. Quite recently the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty told me that my 
constituents were not equal to the pro- 
duction—that they had not the technical 
knowledge. Overand over again I have 
heard this said. 

Str E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
When ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Recently. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Was this a private or a public conversa- 
tion ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! The 
right hon. Gentlemen will proceed if he 
does not give way. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have heard 
this said repeatedly. It was the same at 
the War Office, where there was the 
greatest difficulty in convincing perma- 
nent officials and others. The hon. 
Gentleman knows that I was constantly 
using my influence with them to con- 
vince them that Sheffield could produce 
as good steel as foreigners, as good 
steel as the War Office required, and we 
were in correspondence about it. I am 
thankful to say that we have at last got 
the officials to believe that Sheffield can, if 
its manufacturers have a fair chance, pro- 
duce just as good projectiles, just as good 
steel, as any foreign country. But the 
difficulty was to convince the permanent 
officials and experts that the manufae- 
turers of this country could do that. It 
has been made matter of reproach against 
the Government that they have in the 
year spent £60,000 in encouraging 
foreign trade, whereas the year before the 
late Government only spent something 
like £40,000. What was thereasonfor the 
difference ? The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site ought to know that last year the Go- 
vernment bought walnut butts for rifles 
to the extent of £30,000, and this timber 
grows in Roumelia and Spain, and the 
wood is necessary for rifle butt ends, but 
the late Government let the supply run 
low. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT: 
The Return shows there was a purchase 
in 1892 under this head. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, there was, 
for £18,000 less than this year, and that 
was the real difference. The Govern- 
ment had to lay in butts and fore-ends to 
the amount of £18,000 more than the 
year before. With respect to projectiles, 
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I have watched with the greatest possible 
interest the progress of steel manufacture 
for the last 25 years in connection with 
past supplies from Sheffield. What has 
been the result? The Government have 
recognised the importance of producing 
all war material at home, if possible, and 
have decided that the English contractor 
should have the chance of fair informa- 
tion, should know what he has to 
compete with, the specific hardness of 
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the armour he is required to pierce. | 


There is great conflict between the 
powers of attack and defence, and if we 
keep the manufacturer of projectiles in 
ignorance of the strength of the defence 
his missiles are to pierce, theu his pro- 
ductions are brought into disrepute. I 
must say that it was a very unworthy 


thing to try to make political capital out | 


of such paltry questions as this. 


The | 


difference on this order of £19,000 is said | 


to be due to difference in wages. 
Nothing of the kind. I sincerely hope 
that the steps taken by my right hon. 
Friend this year will have the effect that 
all manufacturers, and not the manu- 
facturers of Shettield alone, will be ina 
position to make Government independent 
of foreign supplies for armour and other 
raw material. I must complain again 
that an attempt should be made to make 
this a Party matter. The hon. Member 
for Ecclesall said, immediately the present 
Government came in, they began to spend 


more money abroad to the detriment of | 


English trade. That is an untrue state- 


ment. Nothing of the kind has been 
done. We have diminished so far as we 


could the amount of supplies drawn from 
abroad, seeking tomake the Services inde- 
pendent of foreigners in respect to arma- 
ments. The arguments used about the ex- 


penditure of £60,000 abroad are absurd, | 


What a small amount this is out of an 
expenditure of 30 odd millions which 


matter is almost beneath contempt. But 
I sincerely trust that we will take courage 
and develop supplies from our own 
people, so that in future we will not be 
dependent upon foreigners for either 
armaments or projectiles. 


Mr. BRODRICK said, as a matter 
of personal explanation he might say 
that the question of foreign supplies was 
never raised when he was at the War 
Office. 

Mr. Mundella 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he did not think the con- 
stituents of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be wholly satisfied with him. He 
told them that the men of Sheffield could 
make just as good projectiles as the 
foreigners, whereas the Secretary to the 
Admiralty said they could uot. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I knew nothing 
about the matter till I saw the Return, 


/and then I made inquiries. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty also told him 
that he claimed for the Government the 
right to buy in the cheapest market, but 
they were also told that they were not 
to sweat the labourer, and what he 
wanted to know was whether the Go- 
vernment were not buying sweated shells ? 
If it was the principle of the Govern- 
ment to buy in the cheapest market they 
could get sailors, and Admirals, and 
Ministers of State abroad a great deal 
cheaper than they got them here. He, 
for his part, would be ready to pay a 
great deal more for our stores in order 
to keep them in the hands of the people 
of this country. He did not care which 
Party practised this system, but he 
was perfectly convinced that it was a 
dangerous thing to rely on foreign 
countries for the supply of their war 
material. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that not one of these armour-piercing pro- 
jectiles was used in the course of ordinary 
practice on a man-of-war. Surely that 
was extremely dangerous. It was arule 
of the Service that four rounds should be 
fired from every gun every six weeks. 
The object of that, of course, was to 
make the men acquainted with their 
guns and projectiles, yet it appeared 


that in the case of these projectiles 
that rule was abrogated. The Seere- 


tary to the Admiralty made a great 


| affectation of secrecy in this matter, 
we spend on the Navyand Army! The | 


and said he would not disclose the name 
of the firm from whom these projectiles 
were ordered. It seemed to him a secret 
de polichinelle. They had been told 
yesterday by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. 
W. Dilke) that the whole of the Cabinet 
secrets had been for years disclosed to 
the French Government. Why should 
they not know this one? For his own 
part, he was not content to think in the 
ease of war England would send forth 
British sailors fed on American beef and 
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armed with German cutlasses, and firing 
French shells. These shells were said to 
be 33 per cent. cheaper than the British ; 
but he held that it was important they 
in England should know how to manu- 
facture such shells, and how were they 
to know how if they did not have the 
opportunity? They could not rely on 
France in time of trouble—which might 
be with France itself—and he hoped the 
question woald be considered with a view 
to their having justice done to the 
British workmen in these Departments. 

Mr. H. 8S. FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) said, there was one part of 
the speech of the President of the Board 
of Trade which should not escape atten- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
practically admitted that English manu- 
facturers had not had fair trials. That 
was an admission which practically had 
been dragged from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The probability was that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had not sat for a 
Sheffield constituency he would not 
have made that admission that evening. 
The right hon. Gentleman laid the 
blame on the permanent officials. He 
(Mr. Foster) hoped that this would be 
taken note of by hon. Members who had 
been saying all along that great reforms 
were needed both at the Admiralty and 
the War Office—that the permanent 
officials had too much power in their 
hands. If that discussion had done no 
other good, it was of value for this ad- 
mission on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He (Mr. Foster) had held 
the opinion for a considerable time that 
it was a libel on the English manu- 
facturer whenever a Member of the 
responsible Government of this country 
stood up and told not only this House 
and this country, but our competitors 
abroad, that foreign manufacturers were 
more competent to manufacture war 
material than our own manufacturers. 
Such a statement not only implied an 
injustice to the British manufacturer in 
the sending of orders abroad by the 
English Government, but it hindered 
British manufacturers in competing for 
orders from foreign Governments. He 
was reminded that on one occasion a 
great injustice was done in this respect 
by Lord Hartington (now the Duke of 
Devonshire), of course, quite unintention- 
ally. His Lordship made a statement 
that our manufacturers could not do 
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something which foreign manufacturers 
were doing. The foreign manufacturers 
at once seized upon the statement, and 
used it to obtain orders, to the prejudice 
of the British manufacturers. Such 
conduct was, of course, to be deprecated, 
whichever Party was in power. The 
utmost encouragement should be given 
to British manufacturers. He begged to 
move a reduction of the Vote by £100, 
*Mr. SPEAKER said, that could not 
be done, as the Question had already 
been put, “ That the House agree with 
the Committee’s Resolution.” 


Question put. 


The House divided:— Ayes 123; 
Noes 20.—( Division List, No. 309.) 


Resolutions 9 and 10 agreed to. 


Resolution 11. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £231,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Admiralty Office which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1894.” 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON moved to re- 
duce the Vote by £100 in order to call 
attention to the appointment to the 
office of Naval Adviser to the Inspector 
General of Fortifications. This office 
was held by Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, and he desired to know what the 
duties were, and whether that gentle- 
man was properly qualified to fulfil 
them? It was admitted that there had 
been favouritism in a previous ap- 
pointment, and on that ground he took 
objection to this one. He objected 
entirely to foreigners being appointed 
to British offices, and he was 
astonished that military and naval 
officers in that House should coolly 
agree to such appointments. He did 
not know Prince Louis, but it was a fact, 
he believed, that other competent English 
officers had been passed over in his inte- 
rest, and he thought they had, therefore, 
a right to inquire whether he was 
a competent person for this position. 
Unless the Government proved to his 
satisfaction that we had no officers 
capable of performing these duties they 
would have no excuse of appointing 
a foreigner. Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
Irishmen, and Welshmen had a right 
to be first considered with regard to 
these appointments. In his opinion, we 
had plenty of naval officers in this 
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country who were better qualified in 
every way than foreigners possibly 


could be for filling such a position. In 
order to emphasise his opinion in regard 
to this matter, he begged to move to re- 
duce the Vote by £700, the salary 
attached to this post. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“£231,000,” in order to insert “ £230,300.” 
—(Mr. A. C. Morton.) 


Question proposed, “That £231,000 
stand part of the said Resolution.” 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, he really need not detain the House 
for more than a very few minutes ou this 
matter. This appointment was made in 
the ordinary course. The office, which 
was one of considerable value, though 
not of the highest rank or importance, 
was filled by a junior Captain, and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, after con- 
sidering the claims of different juniors 
Captains for this office and their qualifi- 
cations, came to the conclusion that 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, who had 
served with much credit in various 
stations and various ships during the 
course of his naval career, was, on the 
whole, the fittest person for the office, 
to which he was accordingly appointed. 
His hon. Friend put forward the argu- 
ment that Priuee Louis was a foreigner. 
The hon. Member was mistaken, because 
since the year 1868 Prince Louis had 
been a naturalised Englishman, and he 
entered the Navy shortly after his natu- 
ralisation. He served on the Britannia 
as a boy, doing exceedingly well, and he 
served with credit as a Lieutenant. In 
all his earlier career, when he proved 
himself to be an efficient officer of the 
Navy, he was no near relative of the 
Queen. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON : I said nothing 
about the Queen. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, he might as well explain this fact, 
because some people might think it was 
by some special favouritism that Prince 
Louis: of Battenberg had obtained the 
position he now held. He could only 
say, in common with everyone else at 
the Admiralty, that they had found him 
a most efficient officer, and peculiarly 
well qualified to fill the office. There 


was absolutely no favouritism in the 
appointment, Prince Louis having been 
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selected simply on account of his high 
merit as an officer. His hon. Friend had 
asked what the duties of the office were. 
He had already explained that it was 
always filled by a junior Captain ; there- 
fore, it would be seen that it was not an 
office of the highest importance. Gene- 
rally, an officer was chosen who had 
lately been employed on sea service, and 
that qualification Prince Louis possessed, 
The tenure of the office was usually for 
two years, and the duty of the officer who 
held it was to represent naval interests 
ou the Defence Committee with special 
reference to commercial ports and coaling 
stations. This was an office which 
enabled touch to be kept between the 
Admiralty and the War Office on very 
important matters which necessitated the 
freest communication, and that a junior 
Captain should be employed in this way 
was exceedingly useful, and prevented 
any friction or any want of complete un- 
derstanding between the War Office and 
the Admiralty. The appointment had 
proved of great benefit to the relations 
between the two Departments, and had 
facilitated the solution of questions be- 
tween them, especially with reference to 
the important question of combined 
action in the preparations for war. 
There was no subject connected with the 
Admiralty or the War Ofhce on which 
it was more essential there should be 
complete harmony between the two 
Departments than on that of combined 
action in, and preparation for, war. 
Those were the duties attaching to the 
post of Adviser to the Inspector of 
Fortifications which Prince Louis now 


held. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON: Does this 


junior Captain represent the Government 
in connection with war ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
replied, no ; but there were junior officers 
in the Navy who were capable of rendering 
service in the consideration of questions 
of this sort. Of course, the important 
decisions were taken by the Board of 
Admiralty and the Secretary of State ; 
but where any junior officer, who was an 
efficient man, made valuable suggestions, 
he hoped and believed they would receive 
quite as much consideration as if they 
came from an Admiral or a Field Mar- 
shal. He had again to say that the 
office under discussion was a_ useful 
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one, and was admirably filled by Prince 
Louis. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, “ That this House 
doth agree with the Committee in the 
said Resolution.” 


Masor RASCH wished to call the 
attention of the House to the continued 
injustice perpetrated on the sailors and 
fishermen of Kent and Essex, caused by 
the direct orders of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. So great was this grievance 
and injustice that he proposed to divide 
the House on the question if he could 
get anyone to tell with him. For the 
last 18 months the Admiralty had been 
dredging the channel from Chatham to 
Sheerness in order that they might be 
able to bring ships of war down the Med- 
way. The Admiralty took the deposit 
of mud which they dredged from the 
Medway, and they threw it broadcast on 
the fishing grounds of the Kent and 
Essex fishermen. The defence which 
the Financial Secretary to the Admiralty 
had always made was that the channel 
must be dredged, and the mud put some- 
where. That defence was absolutely 
futile. Of course the channel must be 
dredged, but to say that the mud must 
be deposited on the fishing ground was 
about as sensible and reasonable as it 
would be to say it ought to be deposited 
in Old Palace Yard. The Admiralty 
had no defence, and they ought to shoot 
this mud where other contractors were 
obliged to shoot it—that was in deep 
water some 10 or 12 miles on the other 
side of the Nore Light. In consequence 
of the conduct of the Admiralty in 
acting in the way of which he com- 
plained, the fishing grounds were covered 
with débris, the fish were driven away, 
the men’s nets were torn and broken, 
and practically these sailors and fisher- 
men were being driven off the coast, 
which meant that some of the finest class 
of men were being driven out of employ- 
ment and out of the country. The Ad- 
miralty had not the slightest excuse or 
reason for carrying on this practice. 
Under the Fishery Acts which were 
passed whilst the right hon. Member for 
Bristol (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) was at the 
Board of Trade, fishery districts were 
empowered to prosecute anybody who 
deposited refuse or débris on these 
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grounds, and if any Public Body or 
Corporation shot mud on the fishing 
grounds they were very properly had 
up and heavily fined. Even such an 
august Body as the London County 
Council had to take its two sludge boats 
right out to sea and deposit the mud in 
deep water. But the Board of Admiralty, 
in defiance of all remonstrances and peti- 
tions, and flying in the face of the law, 
continued to take mud on to these fish- 
ing grounds, the excuse for their conduct, 
he supposed, being that they were a 
Public Department under the Crown, 
who were, therefore, above the law, and 
could do precisely as they liked. The 
matter had frequently been brought 
under the notice cf the Admiralty, 
In June of last year he moved a re- 
duction of the Vote for the purpose of 
calling attention to this very practice, 
and Memorials and Petitions had been 
sent in to the Board. Some little time 
ago a deputation waited on Lord Spencer, 
who promised a Committee of Inquiry. 
The gentlemen composing this Com- 
mittee of Inquiry went to a place called 
the Lea; they sat for three hours, and, 
although they came with their minds 
made up against the fishermen, he be- 
lieved they had drawn up a_ Report 
which was so hostile to the action of 
the Admiralty in this matter, that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had not 
dared to lay the Report on the Table 
of the House. Afterwards, when he 
(Major Rasch) called attention to the 
matter, the Secretary to the Admiralty 
treated him with a kind of accentuated 
harshness which was very much to be 
deprecated, and then moved the Closure 
in order, he imagined, to prevent him 
(Major Rasch) replying and defending 
himself. In order to bring the matter 
home to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
in the hope of relieving his own con- 
stituents of this nuisance for the future, 
he begged to move the reduction of the 
Vote by £1,000. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman cannot move a reduction 
—that has already been done—but he 
cun divide against the whole Vote. 

Masor RASCH said, he would adopt 
the latter course. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said that, as 
this concerned the Works Department 
of the Admiralty, he might be permitted 





to reply, although the only answer he 
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could give to the hon. and gallant 
Member would be a repetition of former 
answers on the point. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was doing an injustice 
to the gentlemen who were sent down to 
inquire into this matter when he said 
they went down with closed minds. He 
had read their Report—which was a 
confidential one, and could not, therefore, 
be placed on the Table of the House— 
and it was not so conclusive as the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think. They did 
report that a certain amount of damage 
was done to the fishing ground, though 
nothing like the amount alleged by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman and his 
supporters. The real answer was this, 
and he had given it before: This work 
of dredging the channel of the Medway 
was, according to naval advisers of the 
Admiralty, absolutely necessary, and it 
could not be discontinued. They 
must have the channel placed in such a 
position as to allow the passage of the 
largest ships in the Navy. But once 
the work was completed, as it would be 
in a short time, arrangements would 
be made whereby future dredging opera- 
tions would be carried on in a manner 
that would obviate any possible objection 
on the part of the hon. and gallant 
Member and his constituents. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty had given a 
most complete and satisfactory answer 
to everything the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman did not say, but no answer to 
anything he did say. Nobody ever 
disputed the necessity for this dredging, 
but what they did say was that it was 
not necessary and right to shoot all the 
refuse dredged from this channel on to 
the fishing ground of these poor people. 
It was surprising how easily and quickly 
a fishing ground might be ruined by 


such means, for the débris tore and cut 
the nets of the fishermen, and drove 
away or killed the fish, and thus the 
means of livelihood of many hardworking 
fishermen on the coast in question were 
being seriously interfered with by the 
action of the Admiralty. No answer 


had been given or attempted to be given 
by the Government, and under these 
circumstances he had no alternative but 
to vote with his hon. and gallant Friend. 


Mr. E. Robertson 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 90 ; Noes 
33.—(Division List, No. 310.) 


Resolution agreed to. 
Resolution 12 agreed to. 


Resolution 13. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £956,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Naval and Marine Pensions, Gratuities, and 
Compassionate Allowances, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894.” 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) said, he 
wished to call attention to the pension 
arrangements and the manner in which 
the dependent relatives of those who 
were lost in such catastrophes as that of 
the Victoria were provided for. When 
the Victoria went down he endeavoured 
to get the Government to undertake the 
responsibility of providing for those who 
suffered by the loss. Unfortunately he 
did not succeed. He desired again to 
express the opinion that this obligation 
should be undertaken by the country. 
Whenever there was a great naval 
catastrophe the public responded very 
liberally, but there was a general desire 
among naval men to have an Insurance 
Fund, towards which the men might 
themselves make some voluntary contri- 
bution. The desire was that the fund 
should be an Insurance Fund for the 
widows and families when the men died 
even outside the Service. The feeling 
of naval men was that the country should 
give an assurance that in the event of 
any mishap overtaking seamen those 
who were left behind should be adequately 
provided for. To this might be added the 
funds now administered by various bodies, 
such as the Commissioners of the Royal 
Patriotic Fund. The naval men sug- 
gested that the Government should 
appoint a Committee to investigate the 
position of the various funds in existence, 
many of which were being administered 
by the Commissioners of the Patriotic 
Fund. There were the funds connected 
withthe Captain, £10,000 ; the Eurydice, 
£4,000; the Atalanta, £2,000; the 
Naval Exhibition Fund, and the Victoria 
Fund, from which latter it was estimated 
they would have a balance of £25,000. 
The feeling was that these funds 
administered by the Patriotic Fund 
Commissioners were not being adminis- 
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tered in the way they should be. There 
was a sum of £42,000 available 
from these funds for the nucleus of 
such a fund as he suggested, and there- 
fore he asked the Admiralty to 
seriously consider whether it was 
not possible to appoint a Committee. 
He would not impute any negligence to 
the Patriotic Fund, but it was not a 
popular body. It was too official, and 
out of touch with the spirit of the people 
for whom these funds were collected. 
Naval men were very strongly of opinion 
that the balances that had accrued should 
form the nucleus of this Naval Insurance 
Fund. He had an idea that at the time 
of the loss of the Victoria Earl Spencer 
was considering the advisability of ap- 
pointing a Committee on the subject. 
There was also the question of meeting 
the claims of men who were within a 
few months of completing 20 years’ 
service. He had also formally to 
call attention to the anomalous position 
of the chief petty officers in regard 
to pensions, and also to the ques- 
tion of allotment letters left behind by 
men on foreign service for the benefit of 
wives and families. The chief petty 
officers were in the position that, though 
promoted in rank, they had no advantage 
as to pension. This was a very great 
grievance, and one that ought to be 
remedied, he thought, without delay. 
These men should not be asked to assume 
greater responsibility than they otherwise 
would have without allowing them to 
have a corresponding advantage. On the 
other question—that of allotments—he 
thought it was known to most Members 
who were interested in the dockyards that 
the system as it existed at present was a 
serious one leading to great evil and mis- 
chief. He hoped that upon this matter 
the Government would take the right 
course, and throw over those official 
obstacles which had stood in the way of 
reform for so many years. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT said, it was a mis- 
take to say that the Naval Exhibition 
Fund was administered by the Com- 
missioners of the Patriotic Fund. It 
was at first proposed that the Naval Ex- 
hibition Fund of £40,000 would be 
administered by them, but that course was 
not adopted. 


Mr. KEARLEY said, he was quite 
aware of that, and he had not stated that 
it was. 


VOL. XVII. [rourrH sERIEs.] 
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Stir A. ROLLIT said, he certainly 
gathered the opposite from the words used, 

Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) said, he 
wished to support the observations of 
the hon. Member for Devonport as 
to the institution of an Insurance 
Fund for naval men, and he also wished 
to urge the claims of men to a pension 
who had not reached the maximum of 
their service of 20 years. There were 
many men who, having served 19 and 
19} years, ought to be entitled to con- 
sideration. As to the chief petty officers, 
he agreed that they suffered great hard- 
ship, and he hoped the question would be 
kept in view. A sergeant in the Army 
got £36 per annum, but these men got only 
£33, although the conditions of service 
were equal. He hoped that, at any rate, 
this matter would be looked into, and that 
the Army sergeant and the chief petty 
officer of whom he spoke would be 
placed upon an equal footing. This 
would be but fair and equitable. He 
agreed also with regard to what had been 
said on the question of allotments. 

Tae CIVIL LORD or tur ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Ronerrsoy, Dundee) 
said, that the hon. Member would not 
expect from him any intimation of a 
policy in regard to an Insurance Fund. 
All that he could do now was to express 
his entire sympathy with the object, and 
his hope that something might come of 
the suggestion. He was glad to have 
the assurance that the men in the Navy 
were anxious that such a fund should be 
established, and he was sure that the 
sympathy of his Colleagues would be no 
less warm than his own with such a 
meritorious proposal. He would not 
enter into the question of the administra- 
tion of existing funds, or into the system 
of the Patriotic Fund. The Admiralty 
had no official control over these matters ; 
but, so far as the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was concerned, the sugges- 
tions he had made were in the same 
direction as that indicated by the hon. 
Member. Earl Spencer had distinctly 
kept open the possibility of the appoint- 
ment of a Committee which should have 
for its specific purpose the gathering 
into one fund of all the dispersed ba- 
lances that now existed for naval chari- 
table objects. He had no doubt that the 
suggestion would bear fruit, and he hoped 
that it would be at no distant day. The 
experiment of admitting direct representa- 
tives of the men to the administration of 
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the Victoria Fund had turned out ex- 
tremely well. The Admiralty Fund had 
been distributed. Seventy-two claims 
had been made for pensions for widows, 
and 67 had been already paid. In 81 
eases of dependent relatives 65 had re- 
ceived the maximum, so that practically 
all that the Admiralty could do with the 
Navy Vote and the Greenwich Hospital 
Fund had been done. Happily there 
remained the large sum given by the 
public, and which he hoped would be 
applied in eking out the somewhat slender 
assistance granted by the State. 

Mr. BAKER (Portsmouth) said, if a 
man served 15 years and then renewed 
for 15 more he appeared to get no credit 
for his first term of service. 

Mr. CLOUGH rose, but 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had already 
spoken, and could not speak again, the 
House not being in Committee. 

Mr. CLOUGH begged pardon. He 
had forgotten at the moment. 

Mr. KEARLEY said, his point with 
regard to the pensions had not been re- 
plied to. 

*Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suutrie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe) was 
understood to say he had taken a great 
interest in the question, and he wished 
that it might be possible to devise some 
system that would be satisfactory. 








Resolution agreed to. 


Resolutions 14 and 15 agreed to. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
Resolution 16 agreed to. 


Resolution 17. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,724,010, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894, for the Salaries and 
Working Expenses of the Post Office Telegraph 
Service.” 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) said, this was a convenient time 
for calling attention to the subject of 
telephones, and endeavouring to ascertain 
the policy of the Government on the 
question. It would be in the recollection 
of hon. Members that up to the period of 
the death of Mr. Raikes the Telegraph 
Department showed a considerable growth 
of revenue, even with 6d. telegrams. 
From that time, however, the revenue 
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began to fall off. The Postal Authorities 
attributed the falling off to the increasing 
popularity of telephones,and in orderto cope 
with what they seemed to have regarded as 
an evil, the House of Commons, at the 
fag-end of last Session, was persuaded to 
allow the Postmaster General £1,000,000 
to buy up the trunk lines between town 
and town, leaving to the Telephone 
Companies the local exchanges in the 
cities and towns. Now it was plain that 
a grosser blunder was never perpetrated, 
It was a good illustration of the old story 
of dividing the oyster, the Government 
taking the shell and leaving the oyster 
to the Companies. What could be more 
foolish than for the Government to con- 
struct for itself a trunk line from London to 
Canterbury, leaving both Canterbury and 
London to be supplied by the Companies ? 
It was clear that the Government had 
taken over the costly aud unprofitable, 
and left the inexpensive and _ re- 
munerative system to the Companies. 
What he would like to know was this: 
Had the Government ascertained what 
was the proportion of profits derived from 
trunk lines from town to town, to the 
profits realised in our towns and cities ? 
The answer was that 500 local messages 
would be sent to one trunk line message. 
All the patents, or nearly all the patents, 
were exhausted, and there was a great 
opportunity for the Government to 
obtain control over them. Qiu the other 
hand, he was informed that the National 
Telephone Company were extending 
their operations on such a scale that it 
would soon be impossible to buy them 
out. With respect to the cost of the 
Service, there was much to complain of. 
He was informed that the cost of tele- 
phone communication in Australia was 
£6 per house; in Sweden only £4 per 
house, but in England £20 per house. 
He would now direct attention to the ad- 
ministration of the Telegraph Department. 
He had laid it down as a principle that 
every person in the United Kingdom, 
whether near to or distant from a great 
centre of population, should be placed on 
an equality with the richest of his fellow- 
countrymen in the towns as regarded the 
enjoyment of postal and telegraphic facili- 
ties and payment for them. He thought 
people should not be punished for living 
in the country ; and that the Post Office 
Authorities, with a surplus exceeding 
£3,000,000, and full command of the rail- 
ways, should no longer punish a man 
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with petty fines, under the name of 
“porterage,” for the remoteness of his 
residence, thus adding yet another incen- 
tive to the migration of the rural popula- 
tion into the towns. Further, he con- 
tended that subsidies, or guarantees 
towards the cost of maintaining local 
telegraph offices, should cease to be 
exacted from private persons, such as 
farmers and shopkeepers, in sparsely- 
peopled parishes, and that in future all 
telegrams, like all letters, should be 
delivered free, irrespective of distance. 
On the subject of guarantees, he had 
received the following letter from Mr. 
W. J. Myatt, of Myatt’s Hextable Hor- 
ticultural Company, Swanley, Kent :— 
“ March 9th, 1893. 


“ May I, however, suggest as an addition that 
the present practice of making gentlemen who 
guarantee telegraph lines and offices liable for 
any deficit in a given year, notwithstanding the 
G.P.O. may have made profits in previous years, 
should be amended by taking in account the 
previous profits. I, with others, guarantee the 
Post Office an income of £28 a year on a short 
telegraph line from Swanley Junction to this 
place, which has, for two years, turned out pro- 
fitably, but if from any unforeseen occurrence 
there should be a loss, it would be very hard 
upon us. The guarantee extends over seven 
years from the commencement, and the Depart- 
ment would not put up the line unless we sub- 
scribed these onerous terms.” 


This shabby and rapacious system only 
brought in £19,000 a year to the Post 
Office. Although the Post Office 
realised such an enormous surplus, it was 
extremely sharp in small bargains with 
persons who could not help themselves. 
Mr. G. F. Chambers, of Northfield 
Grange, Eastbourne, wrote— 


“You are not perhaps aware of the extremely 
shabby trick of the G.P.O. in calculating how a 
telegraph guarantee is to be satisfied. They 
only allow outgoing telegrams to reckon, ignor- 
ing the fact that incoming telegrams yield 
earnings which would not be realised but for 
the existence of the telegraph office which is 
the subject of the guarantee. . » Conse- 
quent upon the openingin his village of a 
guaranteed telegraph office, a Liverpool ship- 
owner established the practice of having tele- 
graphed to him rather for his satisfaction and 
pleasure, so to speak, a large amount of shipping 
news, which under the circumstances required 
neither reply nor acknowledgment. In virtueof 
this, his clerks at Liverpool spent on his behalf, 
in telegrams to his residence, which was in 
Herefordshire, many pounds, while the gentle- 
man in Herefordshire spent only shillings at 
the rural office. It seems to me grossly unfair 
that only the local shillings for messages sent 
pa goes count in relief of the guarantors, 
and the Liverpool pounds for incoming messages 
be, wholly ignored.” . 
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He had questioned the Postmaster 
General upon this subject, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had argued that it would 
be unfair to count the revenue accruing 
at another place. It appeared, however, 
to be a clear case for applying the 
doctrine of “betterment,” so much in 
favour with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Party. If the establishment of the 
guaranteed office improved the revenue 
at other points, surely that fact should be 
taken into account; just as, it was con- 
tended, the cutting of a new thorough- 
fare should be taken into account in 
rating the shopkeepers along the line of 
it. At all events, this keenness in small 
bargains contrasted strangely with the 
wasting of tens of thousands on such 
contracts as those with Messrs. De La 
Rue, with the Railway Companies 
(respecting “service” messages), and 
for the Calais-Brindisi service. Another 
subject of frequent complaint ap- 
peared to be the levying of excessive 
“ porterage " charges for telegrams when 
the addressee lived outside a certain 
radius. In some country districts, 
peopled by farmers, this charge amounted 
to a denial of the privilege of tele- 
graphic communication with markets, 
and the outer world generally. It had 
been proved that a boy would often earn 
for the Government perhaps 10s. for 
“porterage” in a morning, while his 
weekly wage only amounted to 5s. In 
the following case, however, the writer 
was a town resident :-— 


“ A5, Exchange Buildings, 
* Liverpool. 

“Dear Sir,—From the enclosed correspondence 
you will see that my residence is between two and 
three miles from the G.P.O. The message in 
question was delivered by a messenger who 
travelled by omnibus (fare 2d. each way, as I 
was informed by the messenger), and I was 
charged Is. 6d. for this delivery; so it appears 
the P.O. made a clear profit of 1s. 2d. on the 
delivery, besides the charges paid by the sender 
for the transmission of the message. 

“ Yours truly, 


“DPD, LE ROUGETEL,” 


Mr. Thomas Heald, solicitor, of Green- 
field House, Billinge, near Wigan, said— 


“Tam glad you are taking — —— 
to tel h messages to villages. ive 
ihe Local Board district of Billinge, of which 
I am Chairman, and for every telegram re- 
ceived from Orrell, three miles away, we pay 
ls. 6d. for porterage. We have only one 
delivery of letters, and none on Sunday. Take 
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another district, Parbold, near here, the same 
porterage is charged ; and as to letters, postmen 
will not deliver them even 20 yards out of their 
beat unless paid extra for doing so.” 





The following letter referred to the same 
subject. It was from Mr. Alfred Blom- 
field, of Orange Hall, Gasfield, near 
Halstead, Essex :— 


“T have the misfortune to live a few yards 

over three miles (by road) from the nearest 
telegraph office ; and although it is little more 
than half an hour’s walk by the fields, am 
charged the sum of 1s. 6d. for the delivery of 
telegrams. I cannot for the life of me see why 
we should be charged for the delivery at all. 
If it pays the Postal Department better to 
deliver the telegrams from the neighbouring 
town, rather than have a telegraph office in 
every village, let them do so; but every tele- 
gram, like every letter, should be delivered free. 
If not, those who live half a mile from the 
office should pay 3d., and those only a few 
hundred yards 1d., and so on. As it is, we 
whose business compels us to live in the country 
have to pay not only for the delivery of our 
own messages, but we also bear the cost 
of nearly all the telegrams delivered in 
the towns. It is in this way: A mes- 
senger can easily deliver a telegram here, and 
return to the office in an hour and a half (for 
which I am charged Is. 6d.), and the rest of the 
day he will be delivering telegrams within the 
mile circle free. I happened to be in the office 
the other day and saw the lad take his wages 
for the week. I noticed that he was paid 5s.. 
or about the same amount as would be charged 
for delivering three telegrams here, which 
could easily have been done in six hours. Other 
farmers are even worse off than I am. A 
neighbour of mine, although distant from here 
only about half a mile, by a good hard road, or 
footpath, cannot have a message delivered under 
2s. 6d. There has been a good deal cf talk of 
late about the depopulation of our villages, but 
this is not the way to make country people feel 
n touch with the towns. We should much 
more often get a wire as to the state, say, of the 
fruit and vegetable market so as to know when 
to send, and when not tosend ; but we have to 
tell our salesmen not to wire unless the matter 
be very important.” 
The Department sometimes, however, 
caught a tartar. Thus, the Rev. H. W. 
Stewart, of Lumley Vicarage, Fence 
Houses, wrote— 

“It may interest you to know that the Post 
Office for 18 mouths charged me Is. porterage 
on telegrams, and, consequently, 1 had the 
distance measured. They then invented a 
new road to my vicarage, going first in the 
opposite direction and then back again. They 
have now for a few months charged me 64d., 
without writing to me upon the subject of their 
decision.” 

Those who love a hearty laugh ought to 
be grateful to the Post Office for the 
never-failing amusement provided for 
them in its solemn decisions as to the 
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charges to be levied for telegraphing 
proper names. Some of these might 
have been laid down by Dogberry him- 
self. But the broad humour of them 
came out best on comparing them, and 
endeavouring to trace the common 
principle on which they had been drawn 


,; up. The ground of the decision was in 


each case wisely kept back. There was 
an Emperor who declared himself to be 
above the rules of grammar. But it had 
been reserved for the British Postmaster 
General to set himself above the dictates 
of common sense. He proposed to give 
a few of the conflicting Rules that had 
come under his notice. The following 
was a list of places, the names of which 
passed as one word :—Breeze Hill, Cab- 
bage Hall, St. Michael's Hamlet, 
Sandown Park, Toxteth Park, Druids’ 
Cross, West Derby, Cressington Park, 
Fulwood Park, Princess’ Park, Sefton 
Park, Stanley Park, Little Crosby, and 
Romney Street. The following counted 
as two words each:—Dingle Hill, 
Edge Hill, Low Hill, Mossley Hill, Old 
Swan, Rice Lane, The Brook, Victoria 
Park, Grassendale Park, Newsham Park, 
Shiel Park, Great Crosby, and Knotty Ash. 
Port Said was, by the Eastern Telegraph 
Company, counted as one word, in the 
General Post Office it was counted as 
two words. The British Postal Autho- 
rities counted ironworks as one word, 
steelworks as two words, 255 as one 
word, 25a as two words, 124 as one word, 
two-anud-half as two words, per cent. as 
two words, and pro cent. as one word, 
Pitwood, blueblack, Ashton-on-Ribble, 
oatmeal, figurehead, coffee-mill, and 
broadcloth counted as one word; while 
spoolwood, blackwhite, cargo fleet, toll- 
end, bonemeal, augerhead, pepper-mill, 
and teacloths counted as two words. 
West Derby counted as two words, West 
Kirby as one word, some time (ago) as 
one word, sometime (future) as two 
words, Madame D’Albany as two words, 
Madame D’Orsay as one word, fishmarket 
as one word, cattlemarket as two words, 
Edge Hill (Liverpool) as two words, 
Edge Hill (Warwickshire) as one word. 
This list could be continued ad infinitum. 
The following letter appeared in The 
Standard :— 

“Sir,—In sending a telegram from Ken- 
sington to Tulse Hill not many days ago, 
‘Tulse Hill’ was charged as one wo I had 
occasion to wire to a friend to-night from a 
Brixton Post Office, where they charged ‘ Not- 
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ting Hill’ as two words. Risum teneatis 
amici? 


“Tam, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ PERPLEXED. 
“ June 21.” 


Mr. W. J. Borrows, of 18, Lianbleddian 
Gardens, Cardiff, wrote to him— 


“T was sending a telegram of 11 words, and 

my initials ‘W. J.B.’ The official asked me 
for 7d. I gave him 6d., crossed out ‘ W. J. B.’ 
and wrote ‘ Borrows,’ and wondered why they 
wanted 1}d. for wiring three letters, when they 
were willing to send seven for 4d.” 
Any compound word which could not be 
shown in a dictionary to be a single word 
was declared to be chargeable as three 
words. A recent writer in a newspaper 
said— 

“The word ‘mother-in-law,’ is declared to be 
chargeable as three words. The writer, who 
though at present he has not a mother-in-law, 
looks forward to a time when his position in 
this respect may be changed, is naturally 
anxious to know why, to the calamity of this 
relationship, a tax of the kind should unneces- 
sarily be added. Possibly the frequency with 
which mothers-in-law figure in domestic tele- 
grams may explain the apparent perverseness 
of the Department. It will be easily understood 
that the admission of the word into the 
privileged class of recognised compounds would 
involve a serious sacrifice of revenue.” 

Messrs. G. G. Gilchrist and Co., of 3, 
Peter Street, Liverpool, wrote— 

“A telegram containing the letters ‘gpo' 

in the text can be sent so as to count the 
combination as one word. If, however, a tele- 
gram is sent “ Smith gpo Dublin” the abbrevia- 
tion, as you will see by enclosed letter (from 
the General Post Office), is chargeable as three 
words.” 
Again, “mp” written small was counted 
as one word, while “ M.P.” written with 
capitals was charged as two words. 
“ Upstairs” was charged as one word, 
and “downstairs” as two words; and 
“De Vere” was still charged as one 
word, but “ De Vere Gardens” as three 
words. The Rev. E. Ledger, of Barham 
Rectory, Claydon, Ipswich, said— 

“Five figures, or 914, count as one word in 
a telegram ; but 914 is two words.” 

The Rev. H. W. Stewart, of Lumley 
Vicarage, Fence Houses, wrote— 

“T have to-day been charged an extra half- 
penny upon the word ‘ Notting Hill,’ which the 
Post Office consider two words. The complaint 
is made upon form T. No, 55, and is thus 
written by the clerk : “* Notting Hill” counted 

, . . 
one ;’—the hyphen being carefully omitted. I 
am ata loss to understand the meaning of this 
charge, as ‘Fence-Houses’ is always reckoned one 
word,” 
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The following information came from & 
Post Office employé :— 

“ Telegraph messages handed in at Lothbury 
for Tokenhouse Yard, less than a dozen yards 
from that office, are not, as common sense would 
suggest, delivered thence, but are sent by pneu- 
matic tube to the Central Telegraph Office—12 
minutes’ walk—thence sent again by tube to 
the telegraph office in Moorgate Street Buildings, 
where they are copied, and then delivered.” 
He would now proceed to offer some sugges 
tions, and to bring forward certain griev- 
ances in connection with the Telegraph 
Service. The words “reply paid” ina 
telegram should not be charged for. 
They were transmitted free in Australia, 
and other Colonies. Incredible as it 
might appear, there was no direct tele- 
graphic communication between Dover 
and Calais. A message from Dover to 
Calais was first wired to London, thence 
to Paris, and thence to Calais. The re- 
sult was several hours’ delay, for want of 
a few miles of cable. He had ques- 
tioned the Postmaster General on this 
subject in the House, but his reply was 
of a most discouraging character. St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand would not sti: a finger 
in the business. The following sugges- 
tion was so obviously reasonable that one 
wondered it should be necessary to offer 
it to the Authorities. Mr. E. H. Courbe, 
of 4, St. Paul’s Place, Canonbury, N., 
wrote— 

“T would suggest that you should add to the 
list of your proposed reforms a direction to 
telegraph messengers to ask, when delivering a 
telegram, whether there will be an answer, and 
to wait a maximum time, say five minutes, to 
take back that answer. A case in point 
occurred to me recently. A boy brought a 
message to me at the above address, and did 
not wait. An immediate answer was required, 
and, at some inconvenience to myself, as I was 
very busy, I had to go to the nearest station 
about three-quarters of a mile away. When I 
got there, at about 8.10 p.m. the office was shut. 
I then had to go to the Central District Office 
—about one and a-half miles distant, in order to 
send my telegram. Now all this might have 
been saved if the boy had only waited. I 
understand they can wait if they like, but it is 
optional ; in fact, it depends upon the taste and 
fancy of the boy. This seems to me to be 
absurd.” 

The Post Office plumed itself on the 
pains taken to deliver an imperfectly- 
addressed letter, for which it received 1d. 
The following was one of numerous 
complaints as to the neglect of the 
officials to take similar (or, indeed, any) 
pains to deliver a telegram, for which at 
least 6d. was received. The letter was 
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from a gentleman living at Club Moor, 
Liverpool— 

“On Saturday, July 24th, I sent a telegram 
addressed ‘Day cyo Sullivan, 31, Broad Street, 
London,’ from Ranalph Place Office, Liverpool. 
The message was accepted without demur. 
When I arrived home, about four hours later, I 
received a notice from a sub-office, stating that 
it had not been delivered because there were 
‘several Broad Streets’ in London. I sent an 
additional address— namely, ‘Broad Street, 
Golden Square’ ; and for these two words | was 
charged 6d. ‘ for re-direction.’ By the time the 
telegram was delivered the person to whom it 
was sent had left London. I think you will 
agree with me that this was a most shameful 
proceeding on the part of the officials in London, 
as my wire was sent in cso a well-known 
tradesman, and by simply turning up a Direc- 
tory of London they could have instantly 
ascertained which Broad Street was required 
. . . But that is not all. This morning 
another 6d. was demanded of me. I am now 
expected topay for sending the extra two words 
from Anfield Post Office to Liverpool (two 
miles), and 6d. is again the charge. This I 
have refused to pay. I said I would in the 
public interest put the facts before you ; and if 
you say I should pay, I shall do so.” 


Revenue 


Although the Post Office paid, as justice 
plainly required, some compensation in 
case of the miscarriage, owing to the 
fault of its employés, of a letter or parcel, 
it refused similar compensation in the 
ease of a telegram. Thus, the Rev. J. 
Phillips Dickson, of Dudleston Vicarage, 
Ellesmere, Shropshire, wrote— 

“Having friends staying here, who were 
going up to town next morning, and from there 
abroad, I telegraphed to the livery stables 
which we are in the habit of using fora carriage 
to be here at half-past eight, a.m. I took the 
precaution to put the time in words, not in 
figures, and therefore paid extra to avoid, as I 
thought, the possibility of a mistake. The 
carriage did not arrive until 9°30, and so too 
late for the express train to town, which caused 
a waste of some hours, and untold inconvenience 
to myself and my party, as a result. I drove 
to the stables—some six miles away—and found 
the hour put in figures in the telegram, and the 
time given at 9°30. 

“The Department ultimately admitted their 
error. After considerable correspondence they 
informed me, ‘There is reason to believe the 
error is attributable to carelessness on the part 
of a certain telegraphist, whose services have 
been dispensed with.’ ” 


“T made aclaim for the additional expense 
I had been put to, and which, as a matter of 
justice, I considered I was entitled to; but, on 
the ground that there was no fund from which 
to meet such claims, it was not entertained. 1 
was offered, however, the following very absurd 
consolation, which, needless to say, I declined :— 
‘It is regretted that, for the reason given in the 
former letter sent to you, the sum which you 
claim as compensation cannot be refunded ; but 
as the error appears to have rendered the tele- 
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gram useless, instructions have been given fo™ 
the amount prepaid for it to be refunded to 
you.’ I pointed out the unjust and unbusiness- 
like nature of this treatment, but all to no 
effect. In a subsequent letter I asked to be 
informed how it is that loss sustained in the 
Postal Department can be made good, but loss 
sustained in the Telegraph Department is ig- 
nored. To this apparently simple question I 
have not been able to obtain an answer. The 
calm, unbusinesslike way in which such loss 
and annoyance are trushed aside by the Depart- 
ment is very trying. Under our present system 
I fear a Postmaster General is a mere mecha- 
nical red-tape figure-head, whose occupation of 
Office is too brief to permit of his instituting 
material reforms without strong Parliamentary 
pressure.” 

Too often, however, when Parliament 
encouraged the Department to adopt a 
reform, much of the expected benefit to the 
public was intercepted by some pedantic 
requirement or unconscionable extortion. 
Thus when the privilege of the tele- 
graphic remittance of money was tardily 
conceded, it was made to bristle with 
charges and commissions. A gentleman 
wrote from Smethwick Hall, Stafford- 
shire— 


“ Dear Mr. Heaton,—Will you kindly allow me 
to draw your attention toa matter in connection 
with the Telegraphic Money Order Service, 
which appears to me to constitute a grievance, 
I had occasion to make use of the above facili- 
ties to make a remittance of £3 the other day, 
and paid a commission of 8d. and a ‘ Telegraph 
charge’ of 6d. (1s. 2d. in all), thinking it would 
be delivered to the payee as an ordinary tele- 
gram would be. I found, after three days’ 
trouble, however, that the expense of the remit- 
tance was further increased by a separate and 
distinct telegram having to be sent to the payee 
advising that the amount is lying to be claimed 
at their Post Office. This brings the cost of 
the remittance of £3 up to 1s. 8d., which 
seems extortionate. The ‘ Telegraph charge,’ it 
seems, is simply an intimation to the Postmaster 
at the other end thata certain sum is to be paid 
to a certain person, no address being needed, as 
the remittance is not delivered, nor is any official 
notice given that the money is waiting to be 
claimed. It seems to me that the ‘ To 
charge’ should include the notification to the 
payee that the money awaits him, his address 
being given by the remitter. I understand that 
this, or a similar course, has long been in prac- 
tice in New Zealand. 

“H. LINCOLN TANGYE.” 


In India, and on the Continent, the 
money was sent with the telegram to the 
residence of the addressee. This plan not 
only obviated all delay, but prevented 
fraud, for it ensured the delivery of the 
money to the right person. A correspon- 
dent had recently recalled his attention 
to the rapacious charge (against which 
he had so often protested) of 2d. instead 
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of ld. on the receipt given for a tele- 
graphic message. The cost of transmis- 
sion of the message itself was only 
6d., yet a receipt cost 2d. They should 
bear in mind that a 1d. stamp was suffi- 
cient on a receipt for £100 or £1,000. 
When a telegraph clerk made a mis- 
take in transmission, and an important 
word in the message was thereby ren- 
dered unintelligible, the Department 
charged for a repetition of the entire 
despatch, instead of charging for the 
undecipherable word. What would be 
said of a cobbler who charged the price 
of a pair of new boots for putting on a 
patch ? Sir Arthur Blackwood, in a 
recent article, was particularly severe 
towards those members of the public whe 
objected to some of the established 
charges for telegraphic transmission. 
The following communication from a 
gentleman well acquainted with the sub- 
ject would, he feared, once more stir up 
his wrath :— 

“Ifa member of the public addresses a tele- 

gram to, say, Harrison, Coleman Street, London, 
E.C., the name will be traced in the Directory, 
and the message delivered. If it were addressed 
Harrison, 3 Coleman Street, E.C., and Harri- 
son’s were at 2, it would be charged 6d. for 
‘amended address,’ though well known. Thus he 
who first saves a 4d. gives extra trouble, and has 
his telegram delivered for nothing ; in the other 
case an additional jd. is incurred, and the 
Post Office charge 6d. for taking a telegram next 
door. On the Continent, as you are aware, the 
names of the streets are one with the word 
street. Thus ‘ Koenig-strasse’ (King Street). 
These words, rightly one on the Continent, are 
charged on the receiveras two. If the receiver 
will not pay, messages coming after wii! not 
be deliverei to him until he pays an inherently 
unjust charge. This gives rise to much indig- 
nation, and rightly so. Words that are by the 
officials counted one in Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, &c., ought in equity to be counted 
one here.” 
He had this information from a postal 
official, and it could be relied upon as 
accurate. He appealed to the Postmaster 
General to cease worrying the public 
with these petty Ordinances and Rules. 
He asked him to take a broad and liberal 
view of the public requirements. 

*Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) 
wished to draw attention to the case of 
Mr. Durnford, a clerk in the Central 
Post Office, who had been recently pro- 
moted for what was called “special 
qualification.” When he (Mr. Theobald) 
asked what the special qualification was, 
he was told it was shorthand writing. If 
it had been known by the clerks that a 
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knowledge of shorthand writing would 
have led to such a rapid rise as this 
gentleman had had many of them would 
have studied shorthand writing. When 
his salary was £70 a year it was raised to 
£110, and very shortly afterwards it was 
further raised from £122 to £160, 
Although he had only 12 years’ service, he 
was put over the heads of 400 clerks, many 
of whom had been 20 years in the Service. 
This was not the only case in which men 
had been pitchforked into higher places. 
When a former case occurred, and a 
question arose about it,no special qualifi- 
cation was mentioned. He hoped some 
explanation would be given of the Con- 
troller’s power in this matter. There was 
also a question of an Assistant Superin- 
tendent, which affected the rights of first- 
class clerks to promotion, and it would be 
well in this as in other matters if the 
appointments were made on some basis 
that would be fair and reasonable. 

Mr. BILLSON (Devon, Barnstaple) 
said, there were certain complaints which 
he had brought before the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he hoped they would 
have the attention which he thought 
they deserved. With regard to the hon. 
Member for Canterbury, he wished 
to say that the whole community were 
deeply indebted to him for his energy 
and assiduity in bringing these matters 
under the notice of the Government. 

CotoneL BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye) said, he desired to call attention to 
the subject of the employment of dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors as telegraph 
and postal messengers. Last year the 
late Postmaster General made a slight 
change with the view to finding some 
suitable employment for the class to 
which he referred. There was a distinct 
desire on the partof the right hon. Gentle- 
man to increase the connection between the 
Postal Service and the Army and Navy. 
Those who were trying to face this 
problem, which was becoming so very 
serious, of finding civil employment for 
soldiers and sailors, were very much in- 
debted to the late Postmaster General 
for this important step ; but so far as he 
(Colonel Brookfield) could ascertain, the 
present Postmaster General had taken 
measures which exactly reversed the 
policy of his predecessor. This was not 
so much a question of Departmental 
detail as a really serious question of 
policy in which the whole action of the 
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Government might well be arraigned. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. 
Morley), in a Cireular which was 
recently issued, not only said that the 
enlistment scheme, as it was called, 
should be withdrawn, but be went on to 
say that all telegraph messengers, 
whether engaged before or after the 
10th November, 1891, who were to be 
nominated for postmen’s places, were to 
be regarded as having a prior claim to 
soldiers and sailors. Thus the right hon. 
Gentleman not only refused to assist his 
colleague, the Secretary of State for 
War, and others who had taken up this 
subject, in finding suitable employment 
for soldiers and sailors, but to the 
extent indicated he said that to have 
served the country as a soldier or 
sailor was to be treated as a_ posi- 
tive disqualification for the future. He 
(Colonel Brookfield) was well aware of 
the arguments which the right hon. 
Gentleman could adduce in this matter. 
He feared that the most cogent argument 
of all which the right hon. Gentleman 
would use was, that soldiers had not the 
good fortune to have votes in the elec- 
tion of Members to that House. It was 
amusing to contrast the extreme defer- 
ence—he might almost say the abject 
deference—which was paid to postal 
employés, who were able to take political 
action, and the high and dry and cavalier 
manner in which soldiers and sailors were 
treated, who from the nature of the case 
could not as a matter of public policy 
have votes. It might be that many 
questions of semi-military policy like 
this might be explained by the theory 
that gentlemen on the Liberal side had a 
natural dislike for soldiers in any form. 
There was another explanation of their 
objecting to find civil employment for 
them, and this was likely to apply to 
the right hon. Gentleman. It was that 
they honestly believed that soldiers and 
sailors were not well suited for this 
particular class of employment. But was 
it fair to men of this class to assume their 
unfitness for any kind of employment 
before they had been properly tried ? 
Some time ago the experiment was made 
of admitting women to be telegraphists. 
In his opinion that had been a complete 
failure, though many people thought 
otherwise. Those who objected were 
answered by the argument that at any 
rate the system must be tried. Well, he 
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replied, that the system of giving em- 
ployment to discharged soldiers and 
sailors had not been tried—had not re- 
ceived a fair trial. He believed that if 
it were fairly tried, there would be a play 
of cause and effect which would bring 
about success. When it became known 
and well understood that a few years in 
the Army and Navy would be a means 
of progress to the Telegraph Department 
a class of men would enter the 
Services who did not do so now. 
They would no longer only have 
Telegraph servants who wished to be 
soldiers. ‘They would also have servants 
who wished ultimately to belong to the 
Telegraph Department. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had studied certain letters 
from Ambassadors at the four principal 
Courts on the Continent he would see 
the stress they laid—from their ex perience 
of Continental practice—ou the desir- 
ability of employing soldiers in a suitable 
manner. They referred to the Postal 
Department as pre-eminently a suitable 
one in which this class of men could be 
employed. The hint they nearly all 
gave was that this would be a solution 
of a question which was particularly 
difficult in this country, where there was 
voluntary enlistment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) wished to know whether the 
patronage exercised by Members of Par- 
liament over the post of sub-yostmaster 
was absolute? He asked this with 
special reference to the Hereford ease, 
with the circumstances of which the 
right hon. Gentleman was, no doubt, 
well acquainted. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
with reference to what had been said by 
the hon. Member for Canterbury on the 
telephone question, he would point out 
that the State might very often, as it had 
done before, undertake matters for the 
benefit of the community which it 
could manage to better advantage and 
more cheaply than the individuals them- 
selves, and this principle applied to com- 
munications. Much, however, had hap- 
pened since the subject had last been dis- 
cussed, and the policy then adopted by the 
Government and with regard to the trunk 
lines could not be reversed. He also 
desired to say a word as to the interest 
the Municipalities had shown in the tele- 
phone. He considered that what was 
now proposed was not a restriction upon 
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municipal action, but rather that Muni- 
cipal Authority was reserved by the 
arrangement. He very often thought 
that for the purpose of having these 
great advantages conferred on the public 
additional powers should be conferred 
on the companies. They would thus 
have the means of providing cheaper 
communication than at present. As he 
understood, the Act of Parliament and 
the Treasury Minute on the subject were 
being followed, and he thought it would 
be acknowledged that the Telephone 
Companies had done their best to carry 
out the arrangement, the basis of 
which was already determined upon. 
In London the disadvantages under 
which the companies laboured were very 
great —they had both physical and 
artificial obstacles to contend with— 
obstacles placed in their way by those 
who knew nothing of this matter at all, 
or, at least, who took no interest in it. 
But, subject to this, there was no desire 
to restrict municipal action, if, on the 
other hand, conditional powers were 
given to the companies so as to lessen 
the great cost of wayleaves, and to 
facilitate underground wires, instead of 
obstacles being placed in the way. The 
companies did not even care then who 
did such work—themselves or the Munici- 
palities—provided it were well done ; and 
his own personal policy would be, in the 
interest of all, to serve the publie in the 
best and cheapest way, with which objects 
very much of London had been already 
placed in complete metallic circuit. 
His hon. Friend was not correct when 
he said that the charge for the telephone 
was £20. Under the Swedish system 
there were better conditions than there 
were here. The charge there was 
£7 9s. 3d. per line 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said, 
his figures were taken from the Report 
of the Consul to the British Government. 
*Stir A. ROLLIT said, then the 
Consul was wrong. There were 
differences in England. Here there 
was a royalty of 10 per cent.; then 
there were costly wayleaves and 
want of powers, and, altogether, there 
were greater difficulties. When all the 
circumstances—the number of wires in 
use and the length of the terms of take 
—were taken into account, he found 
that the average charge in London was 
£15 Os. 7d. and in the provinces 
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£8 16s. 10d. per line. And a private house 
wire was only £10 per year for five years, 
and any second wire £12. He would 
take Hull as an example, and he said that 
the service there was more efficient under 
the company management than it had 
been under the Post Office. There the 
National Company had been against 
the Post Office, notwithstanding the 
efficiency of the latter service, and 
now, as a consequence of two 
systems, most people had to join 
both and pay double. He would 
not express an opinion as to whether a 
lower price would pay. His view was 
that the work should be done in the best 
form, in the belief that really good public 
service would in the end be most re- 
munerative. The administration of the 
Department in this matter, both by the 
Postmaster General and by his Prede- 
cessor, had been such as to lead the 
companies to desire nothing that 
was not fair and reasonable. Their 
wish was to consult the public 
interest, and he could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that in the negotia- 
tions in regard to the agreement they 
would do their best with him to arrive at 
a right and fair conclusion. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he had some experience in reference 
to this matter, and his opinion was that 
the Telephone Companies wanted what 
was unfair and unreasonable. Their object 
was to secure, by the aid of the Govern- 
ment,a permanent monopoly. They bad, it 
was said, an actual capital of £1, 000,000 
and a nominal capital of £4,000,000, and 
they asked them to accept their terms as 
if they had a genuine capital of £4,000,000. 
The hon. Member who had just sat 


down told them of the interests of the 


Municipalities in the telephone, but he 
did not tell them that there was a Bill 
before the House at present for the 
purpose of enabling the companies 
to have powers over the raising of 
streets in connection with the wires 
without the slightest authority being 
had from the Municipal Bodies. 

Sir A. ROLLIT: I did not'say that, 
because I am not aware of it. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that he 
was sorry the hon. Gentleman did 
not make himself acquainted with the 
Bill before the House, for by that Bill 
the company proposed to take away from 
the Local Authorities the control of their 
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streets, and it was not at all fair. They 
had to pay £20 a year for the use of a 
telephone in London, or give a gua- 
rantee for five years. He, therefore, did 
not want the Government to create any 
worse monopoly than at present existed. 
Whenever anew Telephone Company was 
started in opposition, this company 
purchased them up directly. He supposed 
that was the reason why the capital 
of the company was increased from 
£1,000,000 to £4,000,000. All he 
wished to say now was that the Act of 
last year was rushed through the House 
at the end of the Session in a great hurry. 
He did not object to the Government 
purchasing the main lines, but he trusted 
that the Postmaster General would do 
nothing to assist a monopoly, which was 
most unfair to the people of this country. 
All he asked for was fair play, and he 
hoped his right hon. Friend would take 
an open and public view of the matter. 
He did not say anything against Joint 
Stock Companies generally, because he 
thought they had done much good to the 
country, but against monopolies like the 
National Telephone Company he desired 
to speak most strongly. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) said, he desired to object to the 
extension of the system of employing 
soldiers in connection with the Post Office 
and other branches of the Civil Service. 
He would not object to giving soldiers a 
fair advantage; but his right hon. Friend 
would find that whatever might be said 
on behalf of Reserve men by military 
Members, there was a very strong oppo- 
sition on the part of many Members to 
any great extension of the system to the 
exclusion of ordinary Civil servants. He 
could understand why Postmasters should 
desire to introduce the military element 
into the Service. The Reserve men 
would be more or less under the thumb 
of the Department; they would have 
their pensions to fall back upon, and 
would, therefore, be able to accept small 
salaries, and they would not have that 
independence which he desired to see 
enjoyed by the working classes of this 
country. The Reserve man had many 
able advocates in the House, and he 
would be prepared to second the efforts 
of these hon. and gallant Gentlemen if 
they endeavoured to make the position of 
the common soldier and sailor much 
better than it was ; but he did not desire 
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to see the Civil servants elbowed out of 
the way to make places for soldiers. 

*Mr. A. MORLEY said, the discussion 
had ranged over a variety of subjects, 
which he proposed to deal with briefly, 
He would first take the question of the 
telephones. He did not think he could 
fairly be asked to make a declaration of 
the policy of the Government on that 
question at the present moment. The 
recommendation of the Joint Committee 
of the two Houses of Parliament which 
had been sitting would have to be care- 
fully considered. There were, no doubt, 
recent developments that would have to 
be carefully considered. The question of 
statutory powers for establishing under- 
ground modes of laying wires was one 
point on which no decision could be 
given offhand, and he, for one, would 
hesitate very much to advise the grant of 
statutory powers, unless they were to be 
subject to the control of the Local 
Authorities who had charge of the 
streets. The negotiations now pending 
between the Post Office and the National 
Telephone Company had reference to 
carrying out the agreement practically 
arranged by the late Government. He 
thought that a strong case would have 
to be made out to justify the House of 
Commons in departing from that agree- 
ment, which was carefully considered by 
both Houses of Parliament. and by a 
Committee of the Commons. The hon, 
Member for Peterborough was not quite 
right in saying that the Act of last year 
was rushed through the House. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON explained that 
what he meant was that a great many 
Members were away when the Bill was 
passed, as the General Election was at 
hand, and that they, therefore, had no 
opportunity of debating the measure. 

*Mr. A. MORLEY replied that that 
might have been the case ; but the fact 
remained, that the measure was the 
simple embodiment of a policy which 
was discussed more than once in the 
House during last year. With reference 
to the subject of competing telephone sys- 
tems, he quite agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Islington that competition in the 
same area was open to grave objection. 
He had used a telephone since the 
instrument had first been introduced, and 
he was strongly of opinion that two 
competing companies in one district 
would destroy half the value of the 
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telephone. He therefore thought that 
Parliameut should be very cautious in 
sanctioning any arrangement which 
would bring in competing systems in the 
same area. He also agreed with what 
the hon. Member had said with regard 
to wires carried over private ways. As 
Postmaster General, he had considerable 
difficulty in fixing up telegraph wires on 
private property. He thought that in 
these matters they attached too much 
importance to private interests when they 
came in conflict with the interests of the 
community at large; and he would be 
glad to see larger powers conferred on 
the Department for overcoming these 
difficulties—fair and reasonable com- 
pensation being, of course, paid for any 
inconvenieuce that might be caused, or 
damage done to property. He now 
came to the scheme as introduced under 
the late Government respecting Army 
Reserve men and telegraph messen- 
gers. The plan relating to the latter 
was, that telegraph messengers who 
entered the Service at the age of 13 or 14 
should, upon reaching the age of 18, be 
turned out of the Service unless they 
consented to serve with the colours for 
If they consented to serve, 


five years. 
they were to have the right of re-entering 
the Service as postmen at the end of five 


years. Now, a number of parents had 
written to him protesting against this 
plan, and he had in consequence asked 
for Reports from the postmasters of 
Manchester, Glasgow, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, and other large towns as to the 
working of the system. The Reports 
which he received were almost unanimous 
in declaring that the boys who were 
entering the Service were less efficient as 
a class and inferior in many respects to 
the boys who entered under the old 
system, and also that it was difficult to 
obtain a sufficient number of them. In 
these circumstances, he would have in- 
curred very considerable responsibility if 
he had allowed the new system to con- 
tinue. The scheme which gave Army 
pensioners and Reserve men who wished 
to become postmen precedence over other 
applicants remained in full foree. He 
thought the working of the rule would 
require watching, but at present he saw 
no reason to depart from it, and had no 
intention of doing so. With regard to 
the appointment of sub-postmasters, the 
facts were not as stated by the hon. 
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Member for Hereford. The Postmaster 
General had no power to appoint to these 
sub-offices except on the nomination of 
the Treasury. The hon. Member com- 
plained that he, as Member, received no 
communication in respect to one of these 
appointments made in his constituency. 
He was afraid the hon. Member would 
receive no communication of that sort 
under the present Government unless he 
came over to the Government side of the 
House. He did not defend the system. 
Indeed, as Patronage Secretary, he had 
been opposed to the system; but it wasa 
system that had been in force for many 
years. In these cases the nominations 
were made by the Patronage Secretary, 
and he was bound to appoint on these 
nominations, provided that the persons 
and the houses were suitable, and that no 
damage would be done to the Public 
Service by the appointments. In regard 
to the particular case mentioned by the 
hon. Member, he had had a Memorial 
from the locality, and he ordered a care- 
ful Report to be made on the subject. 
He found that the Public Service would 
not be injured by the appointment of 
the person nominated, and he had, there- 
fore, no option but to appoint him, 
With regard to telephone charges, com- 
parison had been made by the hon, 
Member for Canterbury between London 
and such towns as Stockholm and Mel- 
bourne. It would be fairer, he thought, 
that the comparison should be with towns 
like New York or Paris. In New York 
in business houses the charge was £50, 
in residences £37. In Boston the charges 
were £37 and £28, and in Philadelphia 
£25 and £21. In these three towns, 
therefore, which were smaller than 
London, the charges were considerably 
higher than here. It had been suggested 
that the charge for porterage in connec- 
tion with telegrams might be done away 
with. In view of the loss in the Tele- 
graph Department, such a change could 
not be acceded to, involving, as it would, 
a surrender of Revenue estimated roughly 
at between £30,000 and £40,000. In 
the course of the discussion some conun- 
drums had been put to him respecting the 
charges for compound words in telegrams, 
He thought he might be excused if he 
did not answer them in detail. In regard 
to the anomalies arising in reference to 
the words “ mother-in-law,” “ upstairs,” 
“downstairs,” the rule was that the 
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dictionary should be followed. But the 
words in question were each counted as 
one. “ Downstairs” did happen on a 
certain occasion to be charged for as two, 
but the hon. Member was informed that 
this was due to a mistake on the part of 
a subordinate official, and not to any ruling 
of the Department. Yet he here accused 
the Department as though this ex- 
planation had not been given. Then, as 
to the names of the streets, which were 
under the control of the people in the 
localities, compound names were treated 
as forming separate words; but when 
the compound word formed the name of a 
town or village over which the inhabitants 
had nocontrol, then the name was charged 
as one word. There were, doubtless, some 
anomalies, but it was difficult to lay down 
a general rule applicable to all cases. 
With regard to the extension of the 
Postal Telegraph Service in the country, 
the last point to which he had to refer, 
he could quote some figures which would 
show that the Department were doing 
their best to meet the increased demand. 
The number of additional telegraph offices 
opened in the year 1888-89 was 221; in 
1889-90, 321 ; in 1890-91, 275 ; in 1891- 
92, 349 ; in 1892-93, 561 ; and this year, 
from April 1 to September 20, 450. 
During the latter period of six months, 
therefore, a larger number of offices had 
been opened than in any full year pre- 
ceding that period, except last year, and 
this was a proof that substantial progress 
was being made in that direction. He 
had explained the case of Mr. Dunford 
some time ago. He had looked carefully 
into the case, and he did not think it was 
a case of injustice in the selection made. 
He was selected because he had special 
qualifications. He thought he had now 
answered all the questions put to him. 


Revenue 


Resolution agreed to. 
Resolution 18. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £5,140,175, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will vome 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1894, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Post Office Services, the 
Expenses of Post Office Savings Banks, and 
Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 
Collection of the Post. Office Revenue.” 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said, it 
was with no light heart he rose to criti- 
cise the Post Office Estimates, but he 
could not consent to remain silent when 
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there were submitted to them these out- 
rageous and shameless demands of the 
officials. Three years ago the postmen 
commenced an agitation for increased 
pay, and Mr. Raikes, who did him the 
honour of consulting him, agreed to give 
them the enormous sum of £100,000 
increase. The result of that conces- 
sion was that every official, high and 
low, claimed an increase, and to-day 
they were asked for £600,000, of 
which £420,000 was for increased salaries. 
There were 70,000 permanent officials in 
the Post Office, and this divided would 
give £6 extra per head. No one would 
accuse him of want of sympathy for, or 
of liberality towards, public servants. But 
he was sure that hon. Members generally, 
even those who were least disposed to 
pry narrowly into the details of Public 
Service expenditure, had, like himself, 
been staggered to find that they were 
asked to grant a total increase of more 
than £600,000 on the three Postal Votes ; 
and they were told by the Secretary to 
the Treasury that this increase in ex- 
penditure was far more than “could be 
hoped to be met by growth of Revenue.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
equally astonished. He said, in his 
Budget speech— 


Departments. 


“As to the Post Office expenditure, that is an 
abyss which no plummet can sound.” 


Now, they would like to hear from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and from 
the Postmaster General how they in- 


tended to meet the difficulty. They 
confessed they had not seen the end of 
this increase of expenditure. What 
had the public got in comparison ? 
Some beggarly concessions valued at 
£16,000, as against £422,000 granted for 
salaries. It was idle to pretend tliat this 
augmentation was inconsiderable. It 
would be found that the percentage of 
salaries to total Revenue had risen from 
34 in Mr. Raikes’ time (three years ago) 
to 39. They were, in fact, paying about 
£500,000 more for salaries than in 1890, 
They were told that much of this was an 
“automatic” increase. But he ventured 
to lay it down as an elementary maxim 
of Post Office finance, or of any other 
finance, that an automatic increase of 
expenditure must never exceed, as in this 
case, the automatic increase of Revenue. 
He had no wish to be accused of want 
of liberality towards the servants of the 
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Post Office in the matter of wages, but 
the people of the country, who had to 
bear this burden, ought also to be con- 
sidered. The proposed increase practi- 
cally meant the addition of ld. to the 
Income Tax. The normal increase of 
the Postal Revenue was equal to £200,000 
a year, but the increased demand in the 
Estimates of this year was equal to three 
years’ normal increase of Revenue. It 
was useless, however, to expect to cope 
with the question unless both sides of 
the House co-operated to make it one of 
a non-Party character. He repeated, 
that the automatic inerease of expendi- 
ture of the Post Office should not exceed 
the automatic yearly Revenue. It was 
not a popular thing to resist the demands 
of the Post Office officials, but he thought 
the question of the increased demand 
ought now to be dealt with. It was 
said that the money given to the officials 
was not fairly divided, and that some got 
more than their share while others got 
less. Under those circumstances, he 
thought the Postmaster General would 
have been well advised if he had ap- 
pointed a Committee of Inquiry into the 
matter. He proposed at this point to set 
out various suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the Postal Service, and to quote 
a few of the letters which he had received 
in support of such suggestions. Thou- 
sands of business men were asking, in- 
dignantly, why they had no Anglo- 
American Parcel Post. For a good 
many years he had been trying to get a 
Parcel Post established with the United 
States, but in vain. Although they had 
a Parcel Post to nearly all parts of the 
civilised world, they had none to the 
United States, their natural ally ; and 
yet the Americans did 50 per ceut. of 
their foreign trade with us. Who was 
to blame? The American and British 
Governments threw the responsibility on 
one another. The late Postmaster Gene- 
ral, to justify his Department, invited 
him to move for the Correspondence, and 
he did so. It showed an utter want of 
the qualities required for such a negotia- 
tion on the part of the British officials. 
Their attitude could only be characterised 
as childish, and their objections as trifling 
and uncalled for. Judging from the 
American documents in this Return, he 
would undertake to settle the matter 
satisfactorily in 30 days. It was a sig- 
nificant fact that the United States, 
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though unable to effect an arrangement 
with us, had established a Parcel Post 
with seven or eight of our Colonies, in- 
cluding Jamaica, Barbados, the Leeward 
Islands, British Honduras, &c. He would 
now say a few words about the harsh 
rule under which, while letters were re- 
directed free, a charge was made for the 
re-direction of all other matter. To show 
the spirit in which it was interpreted, he 
might mention that the word “ letter” 
was held not to include a letter-card. 
Here was a complaint— 


“9 Bedford Street, 
“ Belfast, 
“8th June, 1892. 

“1 venture to address you with regard to the 
re-direction of postcards, although I daresay 
you are probably aware of the fact that, whilst 
‘the charge for re-direction of letters has been 
abolished, postcards, book packets, Kc. are still 
liable to re-direction charge when the second 
address is not within the same free delivery as 
the original. This information has been 
supplied to me by the Post Office here in con- 
nection with the sur-chargement of a postcard 
delivered at my house a few days since. It 
may, of course, be quite reasonable that for the 
present book packets as well as post parcels 
should be charged for, but it does seem to be a 
rather miserable reservation that postcards 
should not be placed in the same category as 
letters,” 


Men accustomed to the plain, broad 
principles of trade could not put up with 
these pettifogging distinctions. Here 
was a typical protest— 
“From Charles Moon, 
“Turn Bridge Mill, 
“ Huddersfield. 

“Having carried business on at King’s Mill 
for about 20 years, I removed some few hundred 
yards to this Mill about one and a-half years 
ago. I gave notice to the Post Office here of 
my removal. I have been engaged extensively 
in business in this town for close on 30 years, 
and my name being rather uncommon, and 
perhaps not another family of the same name 
in the borough, the letter sorters could in one- 
half the time they occupy themselves in re- 
directing halfpenny stuff which is mainly 
refused, put these amongst my batch of letters. 
You will easily understand, my name having 
got into a number of Directories, I have a large 
number of Prospectuses, Circulars, &c. which are 
simply no earthly use to me whatever, and I 
have had to begin and refuse these re-directed 
things, and I find I am occasionally refusing 
invoices, &c. of importance. I thought the Post 
Office, being a Public Institution, would be go- 
verned by common sense and for the public 
benefit, but under Radical control I find it is 
adopting fads which are against the true interest 
of the public.” 


This rule was specially odious in the 
eyes of mercantile men; and one of them 
dealt with the history of it as follows :-— 
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“From Mr. Leonard Dobbie, 
« 23, Kilmaurs Road, 
“ Edinburgh. 

“ Last July, as you are, of course, aware, the 
charge for re-direction of letters and their 
delivery at another address in any part of the 
Kingdom was ‘subject to regulations,’ after 
proclamation over the length and breadth of the 
country, abolished. The wording of The Postal 
Guide as to re-direction was altered to suit this 
change, but at the same time all reference to 
the new address, in cases of re-direction, being 
within the same postal delivery, was removed. 
Then two months later, as regards Edinburgh, 
and without a single word of warning, a charge 
was imposed on delivery, the same as the 
original prepaid postage, of all communications 
other than letters, re-directed and delivered at 
a new address, even although the latter was 
situated within the same postal delivery, and in 
my own case, even when ‘after removal,’ my 
new permanent address was only four doors off 
from my old one, and in the same street. The 
much-lauded ‘ concession’ made with the right 
hand concerning letters was thus more than 
counterbalanced by the hole-and-corner with- 
drawal by the left hand of a privilege concerning 
all other communications of many years’ stand- 
ing, which, afterall, is only asmall privilege com- 
pared with what other civilised countries enjoy. 
1 respectfully submit to you, however, that it is 
a disgrace to the British Post Office.” 

The trick was exposed in greater detail 
by another correspondent, who said— 


“ Letters, postcards, news, books, commercial 
papers, and samples, coming from a country of 
the Union, can, of course, be re-directed free. 
Until the 3lst May, 1892, free re-direction was 
applicable to all postal articles, provided that it 
was effected by means of a servant of the De- 
partment, and that the new address lay within 
the delivery of the same office that the old one 
did. For this purpose the whole of the London 
District counted as within the delivery of the 
same office. On the 28th May, 1892, directions 
appeared in Zhe Post Office Circular to the 
effect that on and after the Ist June letters 
would be re-directed free, but that the usual 
charges would be maintained in the cases of all 
other articles, with a temporary exception in 
favour of all such as were already the subjects 
of application for re-direction under the old 
rules, which exception was to last a year, i.e. 
applicants who had already given notice of 
removal received their newspapers, &c., without 
charge, for a year within the same delivery. 
The limit of the exception held good for articles 
except parcels, in favour of which that which 
had been a temporary exception was confirmed 
as an established rule. This was some time in 
the latter half of 1892. Hence the present 
Rules allow free re-direction for all letters, and 
a localised, limited one for parcels.” 

Again, a gentleman connected with a 
well-known firm gave a case of glaring 
injustice— 

“ From J. Schweppe and Co., Limited, 

“126, London Road, Liverpool, 
“22nd June, 1893. 

“The writer has been in the Westgate, 

Huddersfield, and the difference between the 
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numbers 12 and 27 is that one is very little 
higher up on the other side. If we had put no 
number on the letter it would have been 
delivered. We have acknowledged the Post- 
master’s letter, and told him we think it a gross 
abuse of a Regulation meant to meet quite 
different circumstances than those of a well- 
known tradesman moving his business in a 
small street.” 

He now passed to the cheeseparing rule 
which, by the exaction of a high fee, 
prevented the registration of millions of 
letters. It was to be regretted that the 
Postal Authorities had fixed so high a 
charge as 2d. for the registration of a 
letter. Out of the total of 1,767} 
millions of letters posted in 1892 only 
12,000,000 — or 1 in 417 — were 
registered. With a 1d. fee this number 
would be at least trebled, and the heavy 
loss in stolen postal orders, to say nothing 
of the temptation to the employés, would 
be done away with. Let the House hear 
what a correspondent had pithily said on 
this head— 


Departments. 


“The registration question is also of com- 
mercial importance. If we had Id. registra- 
tions, and each letter registered per head, the 
office would gain gross £63,000 : as it is, registra- 
tion is at astandstill, while rubbery goes ahead.” 


Here was another illustration of the 
disfavour in which the very idea of 
registration seemed to be held at the 


Post Office— 


“ From Herbert Bramley and Son, 
“6, Paradise Square, Sheftield, 
“18th August, 1893. 

“We beg to draw your attention to the 
Regulation laid down in The Post Office Guide, 
page 14, paragraph 4, for the registration of 
letters, which runs as follows :— Every article 
to be registered must be given to an agent of 
the Post Ottice, and a receipt obtained for it ; 
and it must on no account be dropped into a 
letter box. If, contrary to this rule, an article 
marked “registered” be dropped into a letter 
box, it will, if directed to any place in the 
United Kingdom, be liable to a registration fee 
of 8d., less any amount prepaid for registration, 
instead of the ordinary fee of 2d.’ And to 
give you an example of the working of this 
particular regulation when a ‘registered’ letter 
is posted against the rule: On Monday last, 
the l4th instant, our office boy, by 
mistake, posted a ‘registered’ letter 
marked ‘registered’ duly stamped with the 
registration fee of 2d., and 1d. for ordinary 
letter postage, in the usual way, by dropping it 
with other letters into the box at the Sheffield 
General Post Office ; and, although our firm is 
well-known at the Post Office, and the envelope 
in which the letter was enclosed bore our full 
names and address on the back, the letter was 
surcharged 6d. Had the letter been posted 
without having had the word ‘ registered’ on 
it, or with only a 1d. stamp on it as an ordinary 
letter, it would have been duly forwarded with- 
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out surcharge, or even if the letter had been 
unstamped and not marked ‘ registered ’ 
the surcharge would only have been 2d.” 


Among the Regulations which seemed 
to have been ingeniously devised for the 
express purpose of worrying trade was 
that fixing the minimum of the Pattern 
or Sample Post at ld. A book-packet 
weighing two ounces might be sent for 
}d., but a sample weighing two ounces 
cost ld. An enterprising manufacturer, 
who desired to scatter broadcast small 
shreds of linen as patterns, had thus to face 
an expenditure for postage of nearly four 
guineas per 1,000 shreds. He naturally 
shrank from submitting to such extor- 
tion, and refrained from pushing his trade. 
On this subject, a valued correspondent 
(Mr. J. H. Rawlins, of 15, Kelvin Grove, 
Liverpool) wrote— 


“ The restoration of the $1. sample post to 
the world-wide jd. which we paid for two 
ounces fora whole year from 1870 to 1871 is 
necessary for trade purposes. It is not quantity 
or weight that is the main object in sending 
samples, and two ouncesare generally ample. At 

resent, a two-ounce sample sent to the nearest 
English town costs as much as to the Pacific.” 


And Messrs. Richardson, Tee, Rycroft, 
& Co., manufacturers, 3, Portland Street, 
Manchester, said— 


“By the same post we received the two 
letters enclosed [orders for linen goods). Both 
were surcharged, on the ground thet, having a 
pattern attached, they became liable either to 
the full letter-rate, or to the pattern-post rate, 
the lowest of which is ld. Our contention is 
that the smal! pattern attached to an order is 
an essential part of that order, and cannot by 
any stretch make it into a letter. And that it 
cannot be subject to pattern post, because it is 
not a sample sent to induce a purchase, but 
merely a description in an order. One of the 
enclosed orders is a form, containing the printed 
name and address of a firm, and the words, 
‘l piece 48-inch apron linen to pattern 8d.— 
ls. 4d” It was posted in an open envelope, 
with a $d. stamp. The envelope is marked 
‘Liable to letter-rate pattern—ld.’ The other 
order is a similar one, and the envelope is 
similarly marked. In my opinion, it never 
occurred to the official gentlemen who framed 
the Post Office Regulations that anybody would 
wish to enclose a sample when ordering goods, 
and, consequently, no provision was made for 
such a case. The remedy, obviously, is to ex- 
tend the privilege of the Pattern Post to the 
enclosing of patterns with orders.” 


Finally, Mr. A. J. Tonkin, Park Street, 
Bristol, wrote— 


“When you are successful in getting your 
Committee to revise the Postal Regulations in 
the public interest, will you try and get them 
to include traders’ samples of materials at 
circular rates? At present, a trader selling 
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paper of any description, or cardboards, can 
send samples by 4d. rate, and print prices on. 
But if it be a linen—as pattern enclosed—or a 
woollen material, it is not allowed this privilege. 
It seems the $d. rate may be extended to fabrics 
with advantage to all parties.” 

It was impossible to contemplate with 
patience the effects of the Regulations 
respecting the registration of newspapers. 
In order that a publication might be 
“registered,” and thus become trans- 
missible by post at the cheap }d. rate, 
two 17th century conditions must, 
amongst others, be complied with— 

“1. The publication must consist wholly, or 
in great part, of political or other news, or of 
articles relating thereto, or to other current 
topics, with or without advertisements. 

“2. It must be printed and published in the 
United Kingdom, and in numbers at intervals 
of not more than seven days.” 

Both of these absurd Rules, based upon 
a legislative enactment, would long ago 
have been abolished, with the newspaper 
Stamp Duty, the tax on paper, and other 
hateful imposts, if the Departmental 
Chiefs had only taken a firm stand on 
the question with the Treasury. The 
effect of them was to place a formidable 
obstacle in the path of those who dis- 


| seminated useful and entertaining infor- 


mation in larger proportion than accounts 
of current events. A paper consisting 
wholly of market prices was, in effect, 
subsidised, while a religious, scientific, or 
educational periodical was fined at each 
appearance. Many proprietors of peri- 
odicals actually padded their columns 
with bald discussions of “ current topies,” 
so as to become qualified for registration. 
Thus the editor of The British and 
Colonial Druggist said— 

“You may, perhaps, be amused to hear that, 
when special issues of this journal take place, 
we are obliged to increase the weight of each 
copy by about two ounces, in order that it 
may go at the newspaper rate. And, although 
this was brought to the notice of the Post 
Office officials by me years ago, the Regulation 
which compels this still continues.” 

Again, Messrs. Oscar Sutton & Co., of 
Preston, said— 

“Tt is necessary to take out the tiny tissue 
paper pattern that is given as a supplement once 
a month with The Queen to prevent surcharge. 
It is stated on the front of The Queen, 
‘Postage without pattern jd., with pattern, 
4)d. or 5d.’” 

Again— 
“4, The Lees, 
“ Folkestone. 

“ Dear Sir,—Another absurdity is, exacting a 
postage of ld. on a monthly periodical, however 
small, because it is published monthly, instead 
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of weekly. A little paper weiging only 1 oz. 
if it be monthly is subjected to double the im- 
post made upon that lumbering weekly paper, 
The Field. Now, both the foregoing instances 
appear to be so ridiculous and devoid of any 
reasonable support, that I trust you will beable 
to squeeze them in amongst the many reforms 
you are endeavouring to obtain for us. When 
I once wrote to Sir Arthur Blackwood, to point 
out the inconsistency of the charge as between 
the weekly and monthly periodicals, I could get 
no explanation, beyond confirming the fact 
JOSEPH ALLEN.” 
“J. Henniker Heaton, Esq., M.P.” 


Once more. Mr. J. Williamson, of 290, 
High Street, Lincoln, October 17, 1890, 
said— 

“T venture to trouble you with this short 

statement of a monstrous injustice and absur- 
dity in a smallway. I supply to the Branston 
Reading Room, as per enclosed wrapper, eight 
newspapers, and 7it-Bits, which I now 
for the first time discover to be not registered 
for transmission as a newspaper. These nine 
publications were in one wrapper. The four 
penny stamps cover the postage of the eight 
newspapers, and the 3d. stamp was to cover the 
Tit-Bits, which weighs under 2 oz. But on 
delivery the Post Office charges 6d. (sixpence) 
over and above the prepayment, because the 
Tit-Bits is not registered as a newspaper, and 
they say should not be in the same packet as 
newspapers, although, as stated before, it is 
actually within the weight. If done up sepa- 
rately, it is carried and delivered by the Post 
Office for the jd. Therefore, the Post Office 
prefers the trouble of sorting and carrying and 
delivering two packets instead of one for the 
same remuneration—namely, 44d. This is, 
surely, an outrageous piece of officialism and 
red-tape.” 
And, lastly, Mr. 
of 39 and 40 Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C., December 6, 
1890, wrote— 

“T take the liberty of drawing your attention 
to the anomaly which exists in the charges 
made by the Post Office in the carriage of 
monthly as compared with weekly publications. 
The point is probably quite well known to you, 
and I think all agree that in any Bill for Post 
Office Reform the equalisation of rates should be 
one of the first things to be dealt with.” 

It had been pointed out how jealously 
the officials watched for anything re- 
sembling a “communication in the 
nature of a letter” on the cover of a 
newspaper. In one case the matter of 
fact details, “ published every Saturday : 
One penny,” “ Offices : 2, Bridge Street ; 
Works : Bankside, Darwen,” were printed 
on the cover; and for bearing this 
announcement, each newspaper was pro- 
nounced liable to full letter postage. 
Surely absurdity could hardly be carried 
farther. When a man paid letter rate, 
he paid for the privacy of his communi- 
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cation—there was no other consideration 
for the extra charge. In this case there 
was no attempt at concealment, and the 
matter printed was an essential part of 
the contents. The fine could not be re- 
garded as a punishment intended to keep 
the address on the cover free from other 
matter, for it was distinctly divided from 
the space reserved for the address by two 
ruled lines. Moreover, the sender of a 
newspaper was already permitted to 
write or print on the cover “a reference 
to any page of, or place in, the news- 
paper.” It seemed unreasonable that 
one might write on the cover: “See 
round seventeen of ‘Great Fight,’ top of 
p. 4,” or “See Gladstone’s peroration, 
bottom of p. 5”; and not “ published 
every Saturday; one penny.” Again, the 
“ name and address of the sender ” might, 
according to The Post Office Guide, be 
inscribed on the cover. In this case the 
publisher was the sender, yet he was not 
allowed to add his address. Into this 
trap many an unlucky publisher must 
have fallen. These were the particulars 
of the case referred to— 
“ Darwen, Aug. 15th, 1892. 

“Dear Mr. Heaton,—We are having some 
bother with the Postal Authorities, and I told 
the Postmaster here that I intended communi- 
cating with you. The Post Office object to the 
enclosed wrapper. They say we have no right 
to put on the second and third lines, that it is 
contrary to the Rules, and that they must be 
obliterated. There may be an objection to the 
second line, but to the third any objection seems 
monstrous. Will you kindly tell me if the Post 
Office objection is fatal ? 


Departments. 


Cc. J. L. ABBOT. 


The Darwen Post. 

Published every Saturday, One Penny. 

Offices : 2, Bridge Street ; Work : Bankside, 
Darwen.” 
The postage on newspapers sent to the 
Continent was a serious check on the 
circulation of the larger journals. Thus 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, of 186, 
Strand, London, W.C., on the 25th 
February, 1890, wrote— 

“Sir,—Our charge for supplying The Times 
on the Continent complete is £1 13s. per 
quarter, or with portion cut away to bring it 
under 4o0z., £1 9s.” 

The next complaint needed no introduc- 
tion. It would be seen that the Post 
Office Authorities regarded an old hand- 
bill, used fora newspaper wrapper, as “a 
communication in the nature of a letter,” 

and fined the recipient 2d. Hitherto 
people had used such scraps for the 
sake of economy. The Department dis- 
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couraged such thrifty notions, and re- 
quired a new special wrapping sheet in 
all cases :— 
“ S. Mark’s Rectory, 
“ Strandtown. 
“ Belfast, 
“June 7th, 1892. 

“ Dear Sir,—Knowing the good work you have 
done and still hope to do in connection with 
Postal Reform, I enclose you proofs of the petty 
annoyances and blackmailing we are obliged to 
accept at the hands of official incompetency. 
About 10 days ago I sent a newspaper to a lady 
resident in Frederick Street (or Place), Edin- 
burgh. I used as a wrapper for this paper an 
old and quite out of date handbill, which I took 
from a waste paper basket. You will note on 
the companion handbill now enclosed that the 
date of this emergency wrapper runs between 
March the 26th and March the 30th, 1892. I also 
enclose the piece of the actual wrapper used by 
me, and used afterward by the Edinburgh Postal 
Authorities as a means for extracting a fine from 
the lady who received the paper. I do not sup- 
pose this charge has been legal, but I imagine 
similar fines have been and still may be im- 
posed,” 

This was the formal letter condemning 
the use of handbills— 
“From Sir 8. A. Blackwood, 
“General Post Office, London, 
“15th June, 1892. 

“ Madam,—With reference to your applica- 
tion of the 12th instant, I beg leave to inform 
you that the Rule to which your attention has 
been drawn applies as much to printing or 
writing on the inside of the wrapper as to 
printing or writing on the outside ; and the fact 
of the printed side being turned inwards only 
makes the wrapper more difficult to examine. 
The use of handbills as wrappers for news- 
papers is clearly contrary to the Rule, and 
renders the newspapers liable to charge. 

“Tam, Madam, 
“Your obedient Servant, 
“S. A. BLACKWOOD, Secretary. 

“Mrs, M. Hamilton.” 

As the elephant’s trunk could be used 
to lift a tree-trunk, or to pick up a 
pin, so the Post Office, which netted 
millions of profits, did not disdain to 
reap a little extra from small fines. 
When an envélope, or cover, bearing 
an embossed stamp, had been spoilt, 
one was not allowed to cut out the 
stamp and paste it on fresh paper. 
Thus the Post Office was in the invidious 
position of acepting money for a ser- 
vice which it eventually refused to per- 
form. But they could cut a stamp from 
one telegram form and use it for another. 
This grievance was succinctly dealt with 
by Mr. J. Loder, bookseller, stationer 
’ 

and printer, who wrote from Woodbridge, 
on March 6, 1890— 
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“ Here is another official piece of nonsense. [ 
spoil an envelope—I cut the stamp off and use 
it on another, and the recipient is fined 2d. 
Good, is it not?” 


Of course, to the official mind such a rule 
was the perfection of wisdom and ex- 
pediency. Thus Mr. Sifton, of the 
General Post Office, London, said, on 
26th May, 1893— 

“In reply to your letter of the 19th instant, I 

am directed to inform you that the Post Office 
Act of 1870 (Sec. 19), provides that it shall not 
be lawful to affix to a letter, by way of pre- 
payment of postage, an embossed stamp cut out 
from the cover on which it was embossed, and 
the Department has, therefore, no power to 
authorise the alteration which you desire. The 
Regulation was made with a view of preventing 
the use a second time of embossed stamps which 
might accidentally have escaped obliteration 
during transmission through the post, and it no 
doubt serves a useful purpose.” 
After this, Mr. Sifton may be recom- 
mended to imitate the Judge who 
never gave reasons for his decisions. 
Another case of hardship to a poor man 
and meanness on the part of the Post 
Office was this: On September 30, 
1892, M. bought two halfpeuny news- 
paper wrappers from the Post Office for 
l4d. He found he had no use for them, 
and, wishing to send a letter, he cut the 
two halfpenny stamps from the wrappers 
and pasted them on to a letter. This 
was against Postal Regulations, and the 
receiver of the letter was fined 2d.— 
namely, ld. postage and Id. fine, and, 
in addition, the Postal Authorities stamped 
over and destroyed the $d. stamps for 
which the sender had paid the Govern- 
ment I}d. Mr. E. A. Phipson, Selby 
Oak, Birmingham, also wrote— 

“Tt really requires a lifetime to find out all 
the tricks which the ingenious officials of the 
Post Office take such pains in devising to entrap 
the innocent public. Only to-day I discovered 
that if a letter is sent in a newspaper wrapper 
the embossel stamp does not count. The letter- 
press on the wrappers is a masterpiece of 
cryptography, but the most natural and common- 
sense meaning is that, if a letter is enclosed, full 
letter rate must be paid. Otherwise, why does 
it not state that. the original stamp is not 
available? Yestefday I received the return 
half of a reply postcard with no less than two 
postmarks stamped on it at the receiving officer 
so that only asmall partof it was available for 
the reply. That this is an intentional device to 
limit the space is evident from the fact that 
no wheat was placed (over the writing) at 
the receiving office here.” 

The following insistance on the letter, 
while transgressing the spirit of the law, 
would revolt a special pleader; and the 
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fair complainant’s censure was thoroughly 
deserved. The letter was from Miss 
Isabella M. Cooper, of All Hallow’s 
Mission House, 127, Union Street, 
Borough, S.E.— 

“T wrapped up a parcel of magazines ina 
halfpenny wrapper, and as I wished them to go 
by parcel post I added 24d., and took them 
into a post office. The officials there and in 
another refused to count the halfpenny on the 
wrapper as anything, and required the whole 
3d. to be in adhesive stamps. I wrote to the 
General Post Office; the reply was, that was 
the rule. What possible difference can it make 
to the Post Office; for the same stamps are 
used for letters, books, and parcels? And the 
use of a wrapper is a convenient way of doing 
up some parcels. I trust your efforts to make 
the Post Office Authorities more reasonable will 
be successful,” 


With respect to the lady’s question— 
“What possible difference can it make 
to the Post Office?” he pointed out 
that it derived some profit from mistakes 
of this kind, made by the unwary. Here 
was another case from Dr. John 
Brown, of Burwood House, Bacup, 
June 3, 1893, who wrote on the same 
subject— 

“ The following occurred a few days ago :— 

My brother-in-law lost a boy, and wrote a 
letter to convey the sad intelligence of his death. 
Having no penny postage in the house, and the 
Post Office being closed, he cut out a penny 
stamp from a letter card which he had, and 
gummed iton. I was charged 2d., because it 
is not ‘lawful to affix’ a stamp from an em- 
bossed stamp. It is manifestly dishonest to 
charge me 2d. when the Post Office have already 
been paid Id. My brother-in-law was ignorant 
of the law, and I was mulcted in 2d., but I re- 
fused the letter and wrote to my brother-in-law, 
and had a reply next morning. The Post Office 
Authorities had the pleasure of taking the letter 
back for nothing.” 
He had now arrived at the subject of the 
innumerable petty fines imposed for 
slight breaches of the Post Office Regu- 
lations. Perhaps there was no Regula- 
tion which earned so little revenue and 
so much hatred for the Department as 
that prescribing a fine where a corner of 
the stamp or of the cover on a bookpost 
packet happened to adhere to the paper 
enclosed. Here was a specimen of the 
letters sent him on this subject. It was 
from Mr. A. H. Maxwell, of Glenlair, 
Dalbeattie, N.B.— 


“A parcel of tracts addressed to a relative 
per bookpost, and weighing under 60z., bears 
the following postal imprints :—‘ More to pay, 
above 4 oz. letter rate, 2d.,’ and ‘ closed contrary 
to regulations, N.P.R.’ Now the whole affair 
is a falsehood. The packet is in a wrapper, 
and open at both ends—nothing whatever is 
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closed. I have often in a newspaper wrapper put 
the stamp so that it might help to keep the 
wrapper on, and never heard that such adhe- 
sion was a closure; but you can judge for 
yourself the inference drawn. A book-packet 
becomes a letter, apparently because the 
nny stamp is partly outside the wrapper. 
do not think I have ever met with a more 
odious attempt at imposition.” 
The Postmaster General seemed to think 
it was sufficient to urge that a Treasury 
Minute prescribed the fine. But the 
Treasury always consulted the Post 
Office in such matters, and, if he chose, 
he could get this and many other 
irritating Rules abolished to-morrow. 
Again, Messrs. F. Charles & Co., 
Advertising Agents, sent a similar case 
of meanness— 

“The following may interest you as a piece 
of absurdity on the part of the Post Office, which 
is probably unequalled in any civilised country. 
We get daily a large number of newspapers, 
among other things a copy of The Hull Daily 
News, a little halfpenny paper. In the copy 
delivered to us to-day, probably through hasty 
work in doing up,or through a damp letter bag, 
or by the stamp of the Post Office, one corner, 
measuring about a quarter of an inch, of the 
wrapper, slightly adhered to the newspaper 
itself. It was, therefore, tendered to us with 
the charge of 2d., as not being open to inspec- 
tion. A more grotesque and wilfully malicious 
action on the part of the Post Office we cannot 
imagine. Assuming, the paper being a file copy, 
it were taken in by us, we should have to pay, 
plus the 4d. already on it, four times that sum. 
The chief feature of interest, however, is, that 
this shows that the Post Office Authorities go a 
long way out of their way to create difficulties, 
and go to an immense needless expense in the 
course of the year; firstly, in looking through 
every newspaper to see that in no case the 
stamp stands on the paper to the extent of a 
16th of an inch, or that the wrapper of a 4d. 
newspaper, of which thousands are posted at a 
time, has not been crookedly folded to the ex- 
tent of a 16th of an inch, and thus adheres to 
the paper; and, finally, it cannot but create dis- 
satisfaction on the part of a sender and receiver, 
and all for what purpose? Simply because the 
Post Office are too lazy, if they want to inspect 
the paper, to inspect it by putting the 16th part 
of a finger against the little corner which 
adheres to the paper, and thus raising it, and 
gaining the inspection they want.” 

Again. Joseph Peacock, 31 Parliament 
Hill Road, Hampstead, London, N.W., 
on March 15, 1893, wrote— 


“TI recently received a single copy of The 
Scottish Leader, containing the announcement 
of the death of an old friend, and fe. which you 
will observe I was charged 3d.in addition to 
the 4d. stamp put on by the sender. I called at 
the North West District Post Office to ascertain 
why this extra charge was made, and was in- 
formed that it was because the 4d. stamp was 
affixed partly to the wrapper and partly to the 
newspaper, thus closing it against inspection 
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and making it liable to double the letter rate. 
This does seem a very vexatious regulation.” 

He would now give illustrations of the nice 
distinctions drawn by the official who 
prescribed to the various postmasters 
what fines should be levied. He thought 
he had cured the Post Office Authorities 
of the habit of fining the public for polite- 
ness, such as the use of the words 
“please,” or “esteemed” (order) in 
book-post matter. However, he had 
received the following complaint, which 
showed them to be _ incorrigible :— 
“ Nearest can do to order” at the foot 
of an invoice would go for a halfpenny 
postage. 
order” at the foot of an invoice was “ of 
the nature of a letter,” and required 
Id. postage, or was 
“Why do the Post Office tax pro- 
nouns?” he was asked. He was un- 


willing to add a word to this pathetic | 
Another Draconie Ordinance | 


inquiry. 
was the one providing that double the 
deficiency should be exacted from the 


receiver of an insufficiently paid letter. | 
Being unable to punish the real offender, | 


the sender, the postal officials visited his 
negligence on the innocent receiver. So 
the Arab in the proverb, having been 
beaten by his master, revenged himself 
by kicking a stray dog, which, being 
afraid to retaliate, bit a passing child. 
There could be no justification for levy- 
ing more than the actual deficiency. The 
following was atypical letter on this 
subject— 

“ Dear Sir,—As you are the recognised cham- 
pion of sufferers by Post Office extortion, I 
hope you will soon take up the question of the 
unjust practice of charging over-weight double 
deficiency. This morning I received a letter 


from Christiania, the weight of which is 4 oz. | 


plus 3-40 oz. I, the innocent receiver, am 


charged 54. for the neglect of the real culprit | 


(the sender) to affix an additional 20 Gre stamp 
(value 2}d.). I cannot be expected to spend an 
additional 1d. on a foreign postcard to demand 
this overcharge of 5d. from the party who has 
let me in for it, particularly as she is my wife's 
aunt, who sends me the formal announcement 
of her daughter's approaching marriage with a 


young captain in the Norwegian Army. I) 


should, perhaps, willingly pay the Post Office 
24d. for this interestingnews, but why 5d.? The 
system of overcharging doubly for deficiency 
ought to be put a stop to, or the penalty laid on 
the real offender 
“ Believe me, dear Sir, 
“Yours very truly,—— 

“The surcharges on letters for the U.S.A. | 
are very irritating. We have to pay some by | 
every mail—sometimes 4s. 6d. on a single letter. | 
Moreover a ld. inland registration fee anda | 





“Nearest we can do to your) 


surcharged. | 


| different 
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3d. inland 4-oz. trade-price 
| interest us in particular.” 


Departments. 


He was quite willing to agree to a fine 
|of 4d. on inland letters, and Id. on 
foreign letters, but thought it monstrous 
_to charge double the deficiency ; for, say 
| there was Is. short, the fine would be 
'2s. Every effort was made to increase a 
| fine when one had to be paid. Colonel 

Clementi, of 1, Mornington Avenue, 
| West Kensington, January 19, 1893, 
wrote— 


“ The letter, the cover of which I enclose, was 
just over-weight; the deficient postage was, 
therefore, 20 pfngs. But how the Post Office 
can turn 20 pfg. into 2}d., and so charge 5d. for 
delivery of the letter, I cannot understand. 
The result is that the Post Office make, and I 
am defrauded of, something over Id. by their 
method of calculating exchange. Surely it is 
time that this system of — receivers of 
letters for the errors, inadvertent or otherwise, 
of the writers of them, should be abolished.” 


No merey was shown in fining the 
‘recipients of newspapers insufficiently 
stamped. The Department would fain 
suppress periodical literature altogether. 
Thus W. H. Everett and Son, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C., 
wrote on March 28, 1892— 

“Whenever by accident a newspaper gets 
through without the $d. stamp being atlixed it 
is mysteriously transformed into a book and 
double the letter rate surcharged, so that we 
frequently have to return to our customers from 
8 to 20 times the amount for which originally 
the Post Office were willing to transmit it. We 
have pegged away on this question for years, 
the only result being that we learn that when the 
proprietors attend to register a newspaper they 
sign an agreement in which a clause is inserted 
that this course shall be adopted in case of 
omission to prepay. Any refusal to sign 
would of course mean that the paper would not 
be registered. Consequently, we have to suffer, 
although we are no parties to this unfair 
compact.” 

One of the most obstinately persistent 
postal perversities was the dead set made 
at all kinds of “halfpenny business,” as 
it was elegantly called. This was 
probably connected with the Secretary’s 
mistaken belief that there was a loss on 
all such business. Not content with 
refusing to Englishmen the privilege 
enjoyed by foreigners of sending any 
vard of the proper size through the post 


| with a $d. stamp on it, the Authorities 


had drawn up a bewildering list of 46 

charges for postcards, the 

smallest being $d. for a single card. 

The term “ halfpenny postcard ” was, in 

fact, a misnomer in this country ; our 
382 
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Post Office knew of a 3d. postcard (the | 


smallest and dearest in the world), but 
nothing so vulgar as a $d. could be, 
tolerated. When postage stamps were | 
introduced, the clerks of the Department 
formally remonstrated against the in- 
dignity of being required to sell these 
tiny adhesive labels, at 1d. each, across 
a counter, “like any common grocer or 
draper.” One would have expected this 
wealthy Administration, whose thousands 
of croupiers were raking in gold for it by 
millions, would have disdained to wring 
an extra farthing from a poor man or 
woman applying for a posteard. But a 
corporation had neither a nose to be 
pulled nor a conscience to be pricked. 
The following letters might here be 
read :— 

“Last year 217,000,000 cards were de- 
livered, of which thick and thin were half and 
half. The one weighs 4 lbs. for every 1,000, 
and the other about thrice that weight, and the 
average will be about 8 lbs. The size is the 
smallest of 20 offices in various countries. The 
actual weight of paper in the 217,000,000 cards, 
at 8 lbs. per 1,000, is close on 1,750,000 Ibs., 
which, at 3d. per lb., is about £22,000, But 
the sum charged over postage at $d. for every 
10 will be found to be over £66,000, or treble 
for the small cost of printing large sheets with 
the stamp, kc. It isa very large margin. The 
paper is, or was, entirely supplied from Ger- 
many, and the thick cards will be found, on 
burning them, as I have done, in a platinum 
crucible, to contain 224 per cent. of china clay. 
The thin cards are less‘ loaded,’ as it is termed 
in the trade,” 


Mr. R. D. Williams, of Bristol, wrote— 


“ May I[ draw your attention to the fact that 
postcards are only obtainable in tens and at an 
extra charge of jd. or 1 per 10. This is a great 
hardship on poor people, to whom even the paper 
and envelope of a letter is an object. These 
cost Id., stamp Id.—2d.; 10 postcards, 53d. 
Therefore, it is better, from a poor man’s view, 
to buy an envelope, piece of paper, and stamp, 
though one postcard, value ‘d5d., would be 
sufficient.” 

Formerly many stationers brought their 
sheets of cards to be stamped as post- 
cards (paying the Government the face 
value of the stamps, and a charge for 
stamping), and then sold these postcards 
to the public at lower rates than those 
fixed for the sale of the official postcards. 
As the Department made a profit on its 
postcards, the sale of stationers post- 
cards was stopped by the simple process 
of increasing the charge for stamping 
them. Now, if the stationers had a 


right to sell their cards, the Department | 
was clearly acting unworthily in depriving 
Mr. Henniker Heaton 
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them of that right by a trick of this kind. 
A letter on the subject came from The 
Midland Counties Herald Office, Bir- 
mingham— 

“February 27, 1891. 

“Until the Postmaster General reduced the 
price of quantities of postcards issued by the 
Post Office the Inland Revenue Department 
printed ‘private cards’ at 9s. per gross of 
boards—that is per 6,048 cards, as 42 cards are 
printed on each board (42 by 144 equals 6,048). 
But simultaneously with the announcement of 
reducing the price of postcards issued by the 
Department, the Inland Revenue charge for 
printing ‘ private cards’ was raised from 9s. per 
144 boards (a gross) to 15s., a most monstrous 
charge, as we trust we shall be able to show you, 
and this has practically put a stop to the print- 
ing of ‘private cards.’ We are large printers, 
and we do good work, and we are prepared to 
guarantee that we would print official postcards 
sent to us in quantities at Is. per gross (please 
observe the official price for printing ‘ private 
ecards’ is 15s. per gross); but as once the blocks 
from which the printing is done are ‘made 
ready,’ the actual cost to the Department, with 
a large profit, ought not to exceed Is. per gross, 
which would yield a profit of 30 per cent. on 
the operation of printing. We should be very 
glad to undertake this work at these prices, 
and would give all necessary guarantees for 
the work being properly done.” 

A second letter was from Messrs. A. 
Ritchie & Son, 51 York Place, Edin- 
burgh, on June 14, 1892— 

“For many years we have been in the habit 
of sending cardboards to Somerset House, 
London, to be impressed ; these boards contain 
42 post cards on each, and the charge for 
printing the Government stamp has been at the 
rate of Is. 6d. for 24 boards, in addition, of 
course, to the $d. for each stamp. They now 
demand 2s. 6d. for every 24 boards, which 
raises the price considerably. We may mention 
that we print various forms upon these cards, 
and that we use a large quantity annually. 
Some time ago Government reduced the price of 
postcards from 8d. perdozen to 6d.for10. They 
also issued an order requiring, as toall stationers 
who had been in the habit of sending cards to be 
stamped, that in future they must procure a 
licence. All this action seems to point to a 
complete monopoly, forcing us to use their cards 
and preventing us from meeting the require- 
ments ef our customers who desire a cheaper 
card. We would respectfully urge that this 
is against the principles of free trade, and 
an interference with the traders’ rights. We 
have been in the habit for many years of 
sending various printed forms, such as receipts, 
&e., to be stamped, for which no charge is made, 
and we fail to understand why in the matter of 
stamping cards so prohibitive a charge should be 
made. What we desire is, that the old price for 
stamping—namely, Is. 6d. for 24 boards—be 
charged, which seems more than sufficient to 
recoup them for actual cost.” 


He next gave a typical instance of what 
he called (borrowing from Sir A. Black- 
wood’s vocabulary) “Post Office mean- 
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ness.” It would be seen from the follow- 
ing correspondence with the late Post- 
master General that our Postal Autho- 
rities, not content with an annual profit 
exceeding £3,000,000, had contrived to 
turn an honest penny by clipping the 
posteards which they supplied for trans- 
mission to foreign countries, To clip a 
posteard—the poor man’s only vehicle of 
communication with his friends in the 
Colonies—was, to his mind, hardly less 
hateful than to clip the coin of the 
realm. The British postcard to send to 
foreign countries or the Colonies was 
sold to them (or was until lately, he was 
told) composed of 30 per cent. of clay ; 
and it was at once the smallest and dearest 
sold in the Postal Union. 
“ House of Commons. 

“ Dear Sir James Fergusson,—A number of 
correspondents have written to me complaining, 
in more or less indignant terms, of the action of 
the Postal Authorities in reducing the size of 
the Postal Union Id. postcard. I send you 
three of the letters. May I ask whether thereis 
any difficulty in restoring the postcard to the size 
sold in foreign countries, or at least in keeping 
on sale a certain number of the larger size for 
those who specially wish them; and whether 
any advantage has been gained by reducing 
the size?—I remain, most obediently yours, 
J. HENNIKER-HEATON.” 

“ Post Office. 

“ Dear Mr. Henniker Heaton—In reply to your 
letter of the 19th instant, 1 should remind you 
that, until recently, three different rates of 
postage were chargeable in this country for 
postcards sent to places abroad—namely 1d., 
1jd., and 2d. In carrying out the scheme of 
uniform postage to all places abroad, it was 
decided to abolish the 1jd. and 2d. postcard 
rates and make the Id. postcards available to all 
destinations; but it was found necessary to 
accompany the concession with a slight reduc- 
tion in the weight of the cards, the payments 
for the transit of cards through foreign coun- 
tries and the Colonies being made by weight. In 
the two monthsof April and May during which 
the cards have been in use, six individuals have 
written to the Post Office on the subject of the 
reduced size; and the answer given by the 
Department has apparently been accepted as 
satisfactory, for nothing more has been heard 
from them. I am rather surprised, therefore, 
that you should have received many indignant 
letters on the subject. The size of the new 
cards was, of course, fixed with due regard to 
the reasonable requirements of the senders in 
the vast majority of cases. There is no reason 
to doubt that they satisfy those requirements. 
These explanations were given in answer to 
Mr. Webb in the House of Commons on the 
12th instant, and I do not see my way to alter 
the size. The enclosure forwarded in your 


letter is returned herewith.—Believe me, yours 
sincerely, JAMES FERGUSSON.” 
“ House of Commons. 
“Dear Sir James Fergusson—In your lettter 
on the subject of reducing the size of foreign 
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postcards, you express surprise at my having re- 
ceived many letters on the subject,and mention 
the fact that, during April and May, only six 
persons wrote to the Department, complaining 
of the change. This fact mentioned by you 
does not surprise or impress me. Some years 
ago, I called Mr. Raikes’s attention to the nume- 
rous complaints as to the large number of miss- 
ing illustrated and other journals posted for 
Australia and India. He retorted that only 
two complaints had reached the Department on 
the subject during a whole year. A few days 
afterwards I asked, from my place in the 
House, the actual number of illustrated and 
other newspapers posted to Australia which had 
been, on one ground or another (chiefly through 
being insufficiently stamped), stopped in the 
British Post Office and destroyed during the year 
in question. The reply was, 25,000! Yet the 
Postal Department officials said there were only 
two complaints. This might be interpreted as 
showing that the public, when annoyed by an 
oppressive Postal Regulation, recognises the 
futility of complaining to the framers and de- 
fenders of such Regulation. (At the same 
time, to my knowledge, the victims have, in 
frequent instances, made oral complaint at their 
local offices.) But the impression is generally 
prevalent that ary complaint to the Secretarial 
Department at St. Martin’s-le-Grand will merely 
produce one or more of those er mangee 
worded, but inflexible, printed Circulars wi 

which we are all so familiar. To obtain re- 
dress, or reform, public opinion must be brought 
into play. Your letter puts forward two 
explanations of the reduction in the size of 
these postcards. In one place it is stated that 
the size was ‘fixed with due regard to the rea- 
sonable requirements of the senders,’ the in- 
ference being, that the Department knows the 
requirements of the public better than the 
public itself, which complains of the reduction 
or clipping of the cards, Elsewhere it is ad- 
mitted that the real reason of the change was 
the desire to reduce the weight of the cards and 
so to lessen the payments, calculated according 
to weight, for the transit of the cards through 
foreign countries. I confess I do not appre- 
ciate this objection. Even if the weight of the 
old and favourite card were to affect the pay- 
ments for carriage to any notable extent, they 
might surely have been brought down prefer- 
ably by employing a lighter material, or, better 
still, by inducing Foreign Governments to re- 
vise their scale of transit charges. In the case ofa 
post card, the space for writing is so limited, that 
any diminution of it largely impairs the usefal- 
ness of the card. And I would urge, with much 
deference, that the Public Service should be the 
paramount consideration, and that the conve- 
nience of the public should not, in the smallest 
detail, be sacrificed in order to effect a petty 
economy.—Believe me, yours most sincerely, 

J. HENNIKER HEATON.” 


He had long urged the Department to 
permit the transmission through the post 
of any card whatever of the Regulation 
size, bearing an adhesive halfpenny 
stamp. By adopting this plan the Post 
Office would save many thousands a year, 
since they would be free from the neces- 
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sity of providing postcards, the manu- 
facture of which cost £283 per million. 
On this subject he read the following 
letter, one out of a great number, to the 
same effect :— 


Revenue 


“ Dunmore, County Galway. 

“Sir—I perceive by the Parliamentary 
Reports in the daily papers that you 
are making a determined fight in the 
interests of the public with the Post- 
master General, and that, in one instance at 
least, there is a possibility of his yielding to 
your pressure—namely, to allow the use of 
private postcards with an adhesive halfpenny 
postage stamp attached. About 12 months 
since it was freely mentioned in the newspapers 
that the Postmaster General had sanctioned 
this concession, and on the face of such state- 
ments I got a large parcel of cards printed for 
my own commercial use. (I enclose you a 
specimen card.) In so doing I was sadly 
doomed to loss and disappointment, as the 
Postal Authorities declined to allow them to 
pass. Thanking you for your efforts to remedy 
this vexatious grievance, 

‘* Yours faithfully, 


*“*M. McDONNELL.” 
Mr. Rawlins, of Kelvin 


Liverpool, said— 


15, Grove, 

“As a paper-maker, I can state that the 
material of the 217,000,000 cards, averaging Slbs. 
to the 1,000, only costs the Government 
£22,000. But they receive (for thick and thin 
cards) £66,000. The thick cards contain 22 
per cent. of china clay.” —-Mr. Rawlins’s letter to 
The Liverpool Mercury. 

“ The size is the smallest sold by 20 offices in 
various countries.’"—Mr. Rawlins’s letter. 
Why, he asked, should the Government 
make a profit on selling stationery ? They 
made £20,000 a year by selling post- 
cards above their face value. The Post 
Office would not allow a slip of paper to 
be gummed on the face of a post card, 
though a slip with the address might be 
gummed on the back. How could a slip 
be objectionable on one side, and not on 
the other? Mr. C. Inman, of 4, Park 
Hill, Richmond, Surrey, said— 

“24th June, 1893. 

“Tt frequently happens to me, and most 
likely to others, that there is a short paragraph 
in a newspaper you would like to communi- 
cate to a friend or relative, but you cannot 
cut it out and gum it to a postcard, for it is 
‘Contrary to Regulations,’ though you may 
print as much as you like. An extract on a 
postcard would be much less weight than a 
newspaper for their servants to collect and 
deliver.” 

Another person was fined for gumming 
a chess problem cut from a newspaper 
on to a posteard. The most urgent re- 
form in connection with Postal Orders 
was to prevent thefts of them while in 


Mr. Henniker Heaton 
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course of transmission. In his opinion this 
could best be accomplished by adopting 
the Mandat-Carte used on the Continent, 
and recommended by the Postal Union. 
By this system the remitter purchased a 
card endorsed with the amount required ; 
and that amount was delivered, together 
with the card, at the addressee’s door. 
There was accordingly no risk of delay, 
fraud, or mistake. It should be possible 
to transmit Postal Orders from one part 
of the Empire to another. This reform, 
which was urgently needed in the interests 
of trade, and of the poorer classes here 
and in the colonies, seemed to be highly 
obnoxious to the Postal Authorities. 
The Colonial Governments would 
willingly agree to adopt a uniform type 
of Postal Ordersuch as was used through- 
out the United Kingdom. There was 
no great difficulty in the matter, for we 
already received and paid Postal Orders 
from at least seven British Possessions, 
including India. British orders were 
payable at Malta and Gibraltar. He 
pointed out also that while it cost only 
ld. to remit 10s. from Hong Kong, India, 
or Newfoundland to England, it cost 6d. 
to remit 10s. from England to Hong 
Kong, India, or Newfoundland. The 
following letter puts the matter in a nut- 
shell. H. J. L. wrote from Slough— 

“ Sir,— Postal Orders can be sent from India, 
Strait Settlements, Hong Kong, and Newfound- 
land to England, but not from Engtand to those 
countries—see Pustal Guide for July 1892. 
Time occupied for a letter from Hong Kong is 
about 40 days, and from Singapore to this 
country is about 36 days—not much less than 
from Sydney or Melbourne to justify the refusal 
of their use between Australia and England 
when it is granted to the other countries men- 
tioned. One great security for the sending of 
Postal Orders would be that the issuing officer 
should write in the name of the town where 
alone it is payable, and if any alteration should 
be made in such name it should be refused pay- 
men until proper inquiries had been made re- 
specting it. 


At a great conference of Australian 
Postmasters General this year, a memo- 
rial was drawn up to the English Post- 
master General asking him to establish 
Postal Orders between Australia and Eng- 


land. A peremptory refusal was given. 
The only reason assigned was the fear of 
forgery, which reason would equally pre- 
vent the circulation of Bank of England 


notes. It was pure obstruction on 
the part of the English officials. 
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Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, 
Dorset, sent the following sensible 
suggestions :— 

“T have been reading with interest and 
approval your article on Post Office Reforms, 
and wish to suggest for your consideration two 
other cases in which the present system seems 
to me irrational and needlessly complex. 1. 
In Postal Orders the cost and trouble to the 
Post Office is exactly the same in all sums from 
ls. to £1. Why, then, should a different 
charge be made? The money is paid in 
advance, and balances from unclaimed or 
ee Postal Orders must be constantly in the 
hands of the Post Office. At all branch Post 


{19 SepremMBER 1893} 
Parkstone, | for the remittance of siamps up to the 





Offices the receipts and payments of orders 
must average about the same, and I can see no | 
sense whatever in making three separate 

charges—}d., 1d., and 14d.—for sums between | 
Is.and £1. If 4d. covers cost of Postal Orders | 
for ls. 6d. it must do so for all amounts. If | 
not, then the uniform charge should be Id., 
and that should cover all amounts (to even 
sixpences) between Is. and 20s., whether made | 
up by one, two, or three orders. For Money | 
Orders also the charges are most extravagant. | 
They should be uniform—say, 2d. or 3d. for all | 
sums from £1 to £10.” 


' 
There was one common feature in all the | 
diversified petty tyraunies practised by | 
the Post Office on the public—they all 
tended to swell the Postal Revenue. 
The dodge exposed in the next missive 
was particularly neat, and specially 
profitable. A. M. W. wrote— 
“As one of the many thousands who are al- 
ready very grateful to you for your efforts for 
Postal Reform, I venture to acquaint you with 
a piece of ‘sharp practice,’ as 1 consider it, by 
which it seems the Department makes a gain 
by its own negligence. My servant yesterday 
at Charlsbury Post Office asked for a Postal | 
Order for 3s. They said they had none, and | 
persuaded her to take one for 2s. and one for | 
Is. and pay 1d. poundage, thus gaining jd. 
As it was their fault, not hers, they should 
either have given her two for Is. 6d. each, or, 
at any rate, not charged more than ld. This is | 
not the first time this trick has been played | 
there. In your most amusing list of negligences | 
which the late Postmaster General ought to | 
have signed I do not think this particular | 
grievance was mentioned. Though Parliament 
is not sitting, I give you the information to do 
what you like with.” 





On this he pointed out that it was to this 


day more expensive to send 9s. 6d. by | 
Postal Order than 10s., and dearer to send | 
19s. 6d. than 20s. For five years the 
country had been complaining of this | 


needless anomaly. He had also vainly | 


urged the Postmaster General to issue | 
guinea Postal Orders, which he declined 
to do. Very great convenience to the 
public would result from the adoption of 
a suggestion by Mr. Ernest Pitman— 
namely, that permission should be given 
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value of lld. by sticking them on a 
postcard, to be afterwards removed and 
used, or cashed by the addressee. The 
commission on these small sums would 
be saved, and no trouble given to the 
Post Office. Mr. William Wicking, of 
54 High Street, Sevenoaks, wrote— 

“T would suggest that a useful change in the 
size of Postal Orders would result from reducing 
them in width to the size of this paper (large 
post 8vo). This could easily be done by increas- 
ing the depth very slightly. To business men 
this would be of value, as 90 per cent. of them 
use this size—consequently the order would 
just fit, instead of leaving the odd piece to turn 
in. I send this to you instead of the Post- 
master General.” 


The Post Office was rich and powerful 
enough to be able to acknowledge a 


‘blunder, and offer fair compensation ; 


but this duty was only discharged in the 
most grudging and ungracious manner, 
and in no case without compulsion. The 
following letter from Mr. S. Watson, of 
11 Dale Street, Liverpool, was addressed 
to the Postmaster General by Mr. Wat- 
son from Carlsbad :— 


“Sir,—I have received here a Post Office 
Order from the London Chief Office for 
£3 8s. 8d, This represents a Post Office Order 
for £3 98 Od. I sent to my son in Freiberg, 
Saxony, about 12th July last, which, however, 
never reached him, owing to some mistake on 
the part of the Post Office. In the letter hand- 
ing the Order you say—‘ In compliance with 
your application, I enclose herewith a new order 
(less the usual commission) in exchange for the 
order transmitted by you.’ This may be the 
official mode of covering a *blunder, but it is 
not the fact. I asked for no new orler, but 
simply a return of my money, owing to your 
error; and on this plea of ‘ exchange of order’ 
you have the temerity to charge me a commis- 


| sionof 4d. As the mistake was purely that of 


the Post Office, and so admitted by the 
officials in Liverpool, I see no reason why 
I should be muleted even to this 
small extent. I therefore claim back the 4d., 
and in addition 1s., the original commission 
charged for Order to Freiberg, as you did not 
fulfil your undertaking, and consequently did 
not earn it. Further, the non-receipt of the 
money was a matter of great inconvenience 
and expense, for my son, who was expect- 
ing it to cover part of his expenses home, 
had to telegraph the non-arrival, was 
detained a day or two, waiting for it, and I 
had to wire him what to do. In addition, there- 
fore, to the ls. 4d., I claim from you the cost 
of the wires to and from the Continent—14 
words—which, speaking from memory, I think 
is 2d. a word, 2s. 4d., or say in all 3s. 8d. My 
case is 80 — that I have no doubt you will re- 
cognise the justice of it at once; and I may 
observe that on mentioning it to Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, who is stopping here, he has kindly 
undertaken to take note of it, in case I am 
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troubled with any of the curious excuses or 
peculiar tactics of the Post Office.” 

He believed the average time taken by the 
Department to deal with a complaint of 
this kind was one month. In this case, 
however, the sum claimed was sent 
without demur within three days. 
Our Post Office was content to leave us 
without the means of remitting small 
sums to several important countries. 
Thus, The British Quarterly Trade 
Review said— 


“ There is no exchange of Post Office Orders 
with Argentina, Brazil, Greece, Mexico, Peru, 


Russia, Spain, and several other countries which : 


do aconsiderable trade with England. As an 
instance of the delay and costliness of the ex- 
isting arrangements, it may be mentioned 
that it usually takes from four to six days to 
transmit from the Continent the amount of the 
annual subscription to this journal, and ata 
cost, exclusive of postage, of from 10 to 15 per 
cent. of the total sum. The trade journals 
of this country have between them several 
hundred thousand foreign subscribers who are 
unjustly taxed in this way.” 

We might bear with equanimity the 
losses of foreigners here referred to, 
but, unfortunately, the evil cuts beth 
ways, and our own people suffer 
still more than the foreigner. He 
wished now to direct attention to a 
rule plainly based on the theory that the 
public convenience was as nothing com- 
pared with that of the postal staff. A 
postal order could be obtained at any 
time while a post office was open ; buta 
money order could only be had between 
the sacred hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
The reason seemed to be that certain 
mystical entries and “advices ” were re- 
quired in the case of money orders. But 
this reason was a poor one. In the 
majority of cases the same clerk per- 
formed the money order business and the 
other business of the office, and was 
perfectly able and willing to issue money 
orders up to the last moment ; but the 
clerk was bound hand and foot with red- 
tape. Of course, the result was that a 
great demand was created for postal 
orders, and the temptations to dishonest 
sorters and letter carriers were multiplied. 
He asked a question on this subject, but 
could obtain no premise of amendment. 
In yet another instance our officials lagged 
behind the age. He alluded to the un- 
necessarily high charge made for com- 
mission on foreign and colonial money 
orders of small amount. The smallest 
fee which the Department condescended 
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to accept was 6d., which covered the 
transmission of a sum not exceeding £2, 
Now it frequently happened that a person 
residing in this country wished to ordera 
newspaper or other small article from a 
foreign country, or some place in the 
Colonies; or, as in the case put by his 
first correspondent on this subject, he 
might wish to ask a question and prepay 
postage on the reply. He had to pay in 
commission six times the price of the 
desired newspaper, or if he wished a 
sixpenny magazine, the commission in- 
creased the cost of it by about 100 per 
cent. The effect of this fleecing was to 
kill small trade of the description alluded 
to, and to place a further obstacle in the 
way of the circulation of the best colonial 
and foreign literature in this country. 
That it was sheer rapacity which pre- 
scribed these heavy fees was proved by 
the simple fact that very much lower—in 
fact, quite fair and reasonable rates— 
were charged by France in such cases. 
A sécond writer pointed out how in- 
justice occurred in another way—by 
setting up a faulty standard of exchange. 
F. M., Boulogne, wrote— 


“] wish to direct your attention to the ex- 
cessive commission charged by the Post Office 
for small sums sent by Post Office Order 
abroad and to the Colonies. The commission 
remains the same whether the money order be 
for 2d. or £2; itis 6d.—rather a high rate to pay, 
10 per cent. on a 5s. order ; for small sums it is 
an Official swindle. Fancy someor.e in England 
requiring an answer to a letter from Japan 
having to obtain a Post Office Order for 3d. and 
have topay 9d. If I sent you 5s. from here it 
would cost me 6f. 30c., plus 10 cents (6f. 40ce.— 
5s. 14d.)the commission charged between France 
and other countries (with the exception of one 
or two), which I suppose is in force thoughout 
the Union on the Continent at least, being at 
the rate of 1 per cent. It is an impost levied 
solely by the English Office, to which the 
Foreign Office is no party, nor does the latter 
benefit.” 


C. H. Bradford wrote— 


“In the United States and Canada the com- 
mission on foreign money orders is 10 cents ; in 
this country it is 6d. For Spain exchange is 
reckoned at 25 pesetas or francs per £, whilst 
exchange is quoted at 403d. per duro or pesas of 
5 pesetas or francs, a depreciation of 15 per 
cent. I can buy Spanish books from Spain 
direct (at less than) half the price at which 
they can be bought here. If I buy here, my 
choice is limited to the publication of one 
Leipsic house, mostly one author, and even here 
my choice is limited to perhaps half-a-dozen 
volumes. If I go beyond these, I must order 
unseen, and do not receive them more promptly. 
My opinion is, that the new measure only sub- 
serves the interests of a few dealers—plays into 
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their hands. If this be the situation in Brad- 
ford, what must it be in other towns? No 
wonder the study of languages is in a backward 
state, where obstacles are met with at every 
turn.” 


If the public hit upon any device for 
accelerating the delivery of correspond- 
ence, not bearing the official imprimatur, 
it was promptly tabooed. Thus a gentle- 
man wrote to him from the Carlton 
Club— 


“Formerly I used regularly to send a 
stamped letter to the railway station, and 1d. 
with it, which was handed to the guard, and 
the guard took it straight on to his destination. 
Now a Regulation has been issued against this, 
and I have to pay 2d. to the railway authori- 
ties, besides the 1d, on the stamped letter, and 
they put a ticket on it, and it goes into their 
parcel office, and is often not delivered till 
several posts afterwards. In France and Ger- 
many, in all through trains there isa railway 
letter-box. Why cannot we have such a con- 
venience attached to all our trains in this 
country?” 


He went farther, and asked why should 
we not have a letter-box on every tram- 
car and omnibus, to be cleared at the 
terminus ? The incredibly absurd Regu- 
lation referred to by the next corre- 
spondent would be found at page 35 of 
The Post Office Guide for July, 1893. 
The Rev. E. Ledger, of Barham Rec- 
tory, Claydon, Ipswich, wrote— 


“ One cannot send a letter by train with 14d. 
on it to be posted, say, at Liverpool Street, and 
catch evening mails--i.c.. one cannot put the 
extra 4d. on ; it must only have ld.on. Nor 
may I send a letter with, say, 24d. on for a 
foreign country—though such a privilege is 
just what might make it worth while to pay 
2d. for the railway carriage.” 


The privilege of sending a letter by rail- 
Way, so as to save initial delay in sort- 
ing, &c., was largely impaired by the 
exaction of a fee of 2d. in addition to 
postage. A well-informed correspondent, 
Mr. H. J. Luff, of Arbour Vale, Slough, 


wrote on this subject— 


“Respecting railway letters. There is one 
point I am desirous of mentioning-- namely, 
that when I was striving many years ago to get 
the system brought into use, [ adopted 1d. as 
the compensation to the railway. My reason 
was that they carry single copies of any news- 
paper between any two stations, irrespective of 
distance, for $d., which must be prepaid by the 
sender affixing a stamp to the paper; and I 
thought if 4d. was sufficient for a newspaper, 
surely double that amount should be ample for 
a letter weighing not more than one ounce.” 


The existing arrangements between the 
Post Office and the Railway Companies 
should be inquired into ; especially those 
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referring to the remuneration of the 
companies for the conveyance of mail 
matter, and their right of sending any 
number of telegrams from station to 
station without payment. What had 
been done in this direction? Did the 
old contract apply to new lines of railway ? 
He would next devote a few words to a 
reform which had been of unspeakable 
value to business men in various parts of 
the world—the Cash on Delivery system. 
The Postmaster General would render a 
vast service to trade if he would persuade 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to sanc- 
tion the institution of this system. Under 
this, the postman who delivered a parcel 
of goods at the same time received the 
price of them, which was then paid over by 
the Post Office to the tradesman who 
sent them, a small commission being de- 
ducted. Every shopkeeper would hail 
the introduction of this plan, which was in 
full force in several great countries, in- 
cluding India. In Egypt, indeed, the 
Post Office actually collected bills and 
debts on commission. The advantages 
were obvious. Here was a_ picked, 
trained, trustworthy Civil servant passing 
every door in the Kingdom at least once 
a day. He was accustomed to the 
collection of fines for deficient postage, 
under Rules which rendered mistake or 
fraud impossible. All that was required 
was an extension of this existing system to 
the Parcel Post, and in a moment five- 
sixths of our tradesmen would be made 
independent of vans, porters, messengers, 
and carriers; while customers would 
receive their purchases more quickly. A 
post card would convey an order to a 
shop, and by return of post the book, or 
other article demanded, would, without 
further trouble to him, be laid on his 
table. No one would question that the 
Post Office Revenue would be largely 
swelled by the adoption of this reform ; 
but there was a disposition among the 
officials to be alarmed at the possible 
growth of postal transactions, in this and 
other directions. So long as it was 
remunerative business, however, there 
was no need for alarm. He believed 
that in 1839 a postal official objected to 
Inland Penny Postage that the building 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand would not be large 
enough to contain the correspondence 
that might be expected. “ Then it must 
be enlarged,” was the reply. If there 
were one direction in which, by general 
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consent, the authorities had neglected 
their duty, it was in the postal service of 
rural, and especially out-lying, districts. 
From all directions complaints poured in 
of the neglect with which country 
residents were treated. Letters took a 
day to reach them from London, while 
London letters reached Paris or Brussels 
in eight hours. There were but one 
delivery and one collection a day, always 
at the most inconvenient hours. Thus 
he knew of one case in which the out- 
going post started 20 minutes before the 
incoming one had arrived, so that nobody 
writing to that village could expect a 
reply until the next day, or third day. It 
was unwise to add to the disadvantages 
of provincial life. We all lamented the 
crowding of country folk into the con- 
gested centres of population ; and here 
was the Post Office doing its best to 
drive the remaining population of our 
hamlets and farmhouses into the towns. 
Its pelicy should be to diminish the 
sense of isolation which now weighed on 
the countryman ; to bring him into close 
connection with the intenser life that 
flowed through our streets, and to 
give him a greater share of the 
benefits which steam, _ electricity, 
and human energy had enabled the Post 
Office to confer. He should not, in a 
word, be punished because he voluntarily 
remained in a position wherein he 
rendered the State greater service than 
if he joined the swarms that over- 
burdened the Metropolis and the great 
manufacturing boroughs. There was, 
moreover, a growing tendency in the 
postal administration to neglect the less 
remunerative branches of the Service. 
It seemed to be an established rule, for 
instance, that remote and _ sparsely- 
peopled localities should not be supplied 
with a telegraph office, unless the house- 
holders would guarantee the Department 
a certain sum per annum, and the con- 
sequence was that nobody who wished 
to keep in touch with the markets, or to 
feel the pulse of trade, would reside in 
such districts. Such a policy intensified 
the discomforts incidental to residence in 
out of the way places, kept away capital, 
and drove the labouring population into 
the towns in search of work. It was a 
policy unworthy of the country to which 
the world owed the electric telegraph, 
and of a Department which drew a clear 
profit exceeding £3,000,000 per annum 
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from its business. He gave a few words 
from a country rector about this matter— 


“ Avering Rectory, 
“Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

“ Dear Sir,— 

“ May I ask if you can kindly give me any 
facts, or other information, which would 
help me in an application to the Postmaster 
General for a telegraph office in this parish? 
We have a population of 894, mostly within a 
mile of our village office, and yet we have to 
send a distance of three miles for a telegram 
message, a savings bank, or a money order, 
while our own Post Office close at hand could 
afford us all these needed facilities. The Secre- 
tary of the General Post Office requires a 
guarantee of £28 before he will grant us a 
telegraph office. But the residents in the 
village decline to give the guarantee, on the 
ground that the General Post Office should give 
us this facility without a guarantee. Three of 
our residents have houses in London, from which 
they pay largely in telegrams. The Govern- 
ment make large profits out of the telegraph 
wires in the towns, and we think they should 
give our neglected villages the benefit of a 
slight share of those profits in a wireat Avering. 
Having heard that you take such interest in 
the working of the Post Office, I have not 
scrupled to trouble you with this letter. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“F, DE PARAVICINI.” 
The following letter called attention to 
another example of the mischievous 
effects of Post Office blundering. It 
would be seen that, owing to the exces- 
sive charges made for the conveyance of 
parcels over small distances, trade was 
diverted from Small country towns to the 
Metropolis, and the Postal iKevenue was, 
on the whole, a loser. His correspond- 
ent’s pathetic picture of the half-ruined 
tradesman seeking half-bricks, not to 
throw at his persecutors, but in order to 
make his parcels more ponderous, and so 
defeat the Regulations, ought to touch 
the hearts of the magnates at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. Mr. G. W. wrote to 
him— 

“Seeing your name so often in connection 
with reforms in the Postal Service, I have ven- 
tured to address to you a few lines with regard 
to a grievance which exists in the rural dis- 
tricts, particularly in connection with the 
Parcel Post. I ama tradesman in a country 
town, which is the centre of a large agricultural 
district, and, of course, what affects me in this 
respect affects my fellow-tradesmen in this and 
other small towns, and, probably, in large 
towns, too. I will give you one or two instances 
of how the Parcel Post works with us: Our 
customers in agricultural districts are widely 
scattered, extending, in most cases, as far as the 
limits of the rural postal district—say, six, 
seven or more miles in each direction. Sup- 
posing a customer of mine wants a particular 
article which can be got either from a local 
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tradesman or from London—a 7 1b. parcel would 
cost ls. in coming from London. In this case 
the Railway Company would get 55 per cent. of 
the Is., the remainder going to the Post Office. 
If the customer sent to the local tradesman— 
say, six miles—-it would cost 1s.—just the same 
amount as from London; but the Post Office 
would get the whole ls. This is, however, not 
the only difficulty, for the customer would 
receive the parcel from London as soon as he 
would from the local tradesman, because the 
letters or orders brought by rural postmen to 
the town are not delivered until next morning, 
after the rural postmen have left the town on 
their day’s journey, and thus a day is lost ; and 
the London tradesman, who will receive his 
letters at the same time, is on a level with 
tradesmen living only a few miles off. The 
following two cases happened to me last week : 
I had a parcel about 7 lbs. to send to a customer 
three miles away. The mail cart passes the 
door, but I could not send it for less than 1s. 
It so happened that the article was returned 
next day for a slight alteration, which cost 
another Is., and had to be sent again after the al- 
teration, costing still another 1s. The second case 
was similar in all respects, except that it was 
another postman, who said that if I would 
make it over 11 lbs. weight with a brick or stone 
he would take it for 3d. I could give you more 
cases, but hope these will give you some idea of 
how the Parcel Post works for country trades- 
men. Previous to the Parcel Post being estab- 
lished, the rural postmen carried parcels—as 
many as they liked. Since the Parcel Post was 
started,it has been the custom here forthe younger 
men to run the risk of carrying parcels under 
11 lbs ; the older men have not dared to do so, 
on account of the risk of losing their pensions, 
but would carry them if made over 11 Ibs. 
Lately, however, an Inspector has been here 
and given strict orders that all parcels under 
11 lbs. must go through the post. It cannot 
be called anything but an imposition to charge 
ls. to carry a parcel six miles, and carry the 
same parcel 300, 400, or 500 miles for some- 
thing less than 6d., which is the Post Oftice’s 
share after paying the Railway Company. 
Besides, why should tradesmen be put to the 
trouble and annoyance of having to seek bricks 
and stones to over-weight parcels? We are 
handicapped in the race with large centres like 
London, Manchester, &c. Uniformity of rates, 
as of everything else, is very beautiful in theory, 
but does not always work so well in practice ; 
and this, I venture to suggest, is a casein point. 
Are the Post Office people the masters of the 
public, or are they the servants of the public ? 
If the latter, I think it a great shame that in 
all these years there has not been, so far as I 
know, the slightest inquiry made into the work- 
ing of the Parcel Post in rural districts, 
although it has been brought under the notice 
of the Iuspectors. I hope, Sir, if we can only 
enlist your interest in the matter, you will be 
able to waken them up a little. I think it 
ought not to be a very difficult thing to adopt 
a local rate for short distances—say, where a 
parcel does not touch the railway, make the 
rate one-half of the present rate; have two 
prices for local parcels to make it more simple ; 
carry a 6 1b. parcel for 3d., and 12 Ibs, for 6d. ; 
and also arrauge for a delivery of letters after 
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the rural postmen return from their journeys. 
The most ridiculous part of the present system 
is, however, that the postmen can carry a 
parcel, no matter what weight it is, if only 
above 11 lbs., for 2d. or 3d.” 

It must be unpleasant for the Postmaster 
General to receive such letters as the one 
that followed. It was addressed to his 
predecessor, on June 1, 1891, by the 
Rev. C. H. Brocklebank, of Bolton Hall, 
Gosforth, Cumberland. After giving a 
list of delayed and missing letters, he 
proceeded— 

“ We have no post-box nearer than Gosforth, 
more than a mile off—a long way to have to 
send the letters every day. Telegrams are sent 
vid Seascale—porterage 4s. At several of the 
farmhouses and cottages near here the letters 
are not even delivered. It is impossible to get 
one’s Sunday letters even by sending to the 
Gosforth Post Office for them.” 

Or take this case. Mr. M. Robertson, of 
Crabble House, River, near Dover, 
wrote— 

“Ina Berkshire parish (Suthamstead Ab bots) 
only seven miles from Reading, where I have 
recently been living, we were two days’ post 
from every place except those on the main Great 
Western Railway between London and the West, 
and even so from some places within a drive. 
We were also three miles from a telegraph 
office, the messages from which often reached 
my house one and a-half hours after they had 
been received at the office, because, as they said, 
they only had one boy.” 

A correspondent at Plymouth called his 
attention to another grievance. Without 
giving his letter he would briefly state 
that the Post Office charges for the 
despatch of parcels to India were 8d. per 
pound, and to Australia 9d. per pound, 
while the shipping agents only charged 
3d. per pound. The only possible ex- 
planation of such an excess charge was, 
that the Post Office would rather not be 
troubled with parcels for the Colonies, 
although it was worth the while of private 
firms to advertise for the carrying of such 
parcels. A parcel of shells was sent from 
Brussels to the British Museum for 2d., to 
be examined. On returning the parcel, the 
Museum authorities had to pay Is. 6$d. 
The French Government allowed 320 gr. 
to be sent for 2}d. He now approached 
the subject of the Express Letter Ser- 
vice, which was forced upon the Postal 
Authorities by public opinion, and which 
they undertook with about as much grace 
and cheerfulness as a bucking horse dis- 
played while being saddled and mounted. 
Not only were the porterage charges, as 
in the case of telegrams, far too high in 
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comparison with the wages paid to the 
messengers, but the service was ham- 
pered with the necessity of filling up a 
complicated form, writing certain words 
on a particular part of the cover, and, 
above all, attending at some post office 
to hand the message over the counter. 
This last provision was puerile and 
vexatious. Why could not an express 
letter be stamped with a special crimson 
stamp, or a stamped crimson envelope 
used and posted in the nearest pillar box 
overnight, so as to be delivered the first 
thing in the morning, as in a country 
where common sense governed the postal 
administration ? He appended an enve- 
lope so posted, on which a fine was 
charged, and also a pregnant note from a 
correspondent— 


“The White House, 
“ Chelsea, London, 8.W. 
“Sir,—Having occasion to post an express 
letter I found it much more difficult than in 
Belgium, besides being 300 per cent. dearer. I 
enclose the two methods for your own use.— 
Yours truly, A. MACKENZIE Ross.” 
“England : 

I sent express letter addressed to ‘ City,’ 
found nearest P.O., did not forward ex- 
press letters ; had, of course, to take it to 
one that did, which was some considerable 
distance away. Had to pay 1s. postage.” 

* Belgium : ° 

Express letter would only require to be 

posted in first "bus passing. Postage 3d.” 
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Another complaint was that an express 
letter sent from here to France or 
Belgium on Saturday evening was de- 
livered on Sunday morning. But a 
letter from France to England posted 
on Saturday evening on business of life 
and death was not delivered until 
Monday morning. The next case was not 
one of extortionate charges, but of 
neglect to secure the same privilege of 
registration of valuable parcels for 
Englishmen which foreigners enjoyed. 
Mr. F. Powell, of Iddlesleigh Villa, 
Egham, wrote— 
“18th June, 1893. 

“Sir,—I am a lapidary, and have to maintain 
a@ severe struggle with the Swiss and French 
cutters, who work somewhat cheaper than we 
handicapped English cutters can, and who send 
large parcels of cut stones to London by post 
every day registered. I, however, possess a 
little special skill, which induces a few even of 
the best French houses to send their stones to 
me to be cut ; but, after cutting and presenting 
to the Post Office as a foreign registered packet, 
I am told my unset stones come under the head 
of ‘Jewellery.’ and cannot be sent per post. 
Consider, Sir, how this operates against the 
unfortunate English in favour of the foreigner.” 
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Here was another legitimate grievance, 
A person ordering a small article from the 
Colonies, or desiring a reply to a letter, 
could not buy in our Post Offices two or 
three stamps of the country of destination 
to send to his correspondent. The 
subjoined was a case in point, from Mr, 
Barlow, 2la, The Crescent, Salford— 
“Whilst writing you upon the matter of sur- 
charges, may I also bring under your notice the 
great convenience that would result if postage 
stamps of Canada—<Australia in particular— 
ers obtained at the general offices? It is 
constantly coming under my notice that persons 
corresponding with places desire to prepay re- 
plies . enclosing the necessary stamp; and 
disappointment is often expressed. It is very 
general not to receive replies from the person 
or firm written to from this cause. I am sure 
advantage would be taken of such a boon, not 
only in this country, but by the people of other 
countries; and it would be the means of 
greatly augmenting correspondence with these 
countries.” 
The Post Office would not use its despotic 
power to soften and refine the manners 
of the people; and anything in the 
nature of politeness introduced into a 
paper sent by book-post was pounced 
upon as a pretext for a fine. Such a 
document must contain only the skeletons 
of sentences ; it must demand a debt with 
brutal frankness, and convey descriptions 
of quality and indications of route with 
military brevity and mathematical pre- 
cision. The subjoined was a case in 


point— 
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“ Deptford, London, 8.E. 

“ Dear Sir,—Referring to your letter in The 
Times, re Post Office punishment for politeness, 
we are very pleased to see you have taken this 
matter up, and it may interest you to know that 
some few years ago we had printed at the foot 
of our invoice forms the words ‘ The above sent 
to your esteemed order per... .’ The Post 
Office Authorities objected to our invoice form 
being sent at circular rate, on the ground that 
the above printed words were regarded as of the 
nature of a letter. We could put simply ‘ Sent 
per... .’ (which we now do), and it would be 
allowed to go at circular rates. We think you 
will agree with us that the authorities made a 
distinction without any real difference, we only 
putting it originally in a more polite manner, 
but for which same politeness we found our cus- 
tomers had tu pay a fine of 1d. in each instance. 
—Yours faithfully, 

FREDERICK BRABY & Co.” 


Here was an instance of the way in 
which our Post Office regarded the ex- 
change of literature with our Colonies : 
A person sent 10 copies of “ Horner's 
Penny Series” (each of them a thin 
pamphlet) to Australia, and the postage 
was 10d. At another time he sent 20, 
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the cost of which was ls. 8d., and was 
charged 2s. for postage. Mr. Wedder- 
burn Maxwell, Glenair, Dalbeattie, N.B., 
also wrote— 


“Dear Sir,—Could you not get the 4 oz. 
Indian and Australian postage single letter 
weight increased to 1d. oz.? It would be a 
matter of convenience, as regards using decent 
paper instead of flimsy stuff, and as steamboats 
and railways carry the bulk of the mails the 
extra weight would not be a burden. Weight 
does not seem to come in, when heavy letters 
arecharged at less comparative postage rates, in 
this country. The public are deeply indebted 
to you for your successful toils in getting re- 
duction of postage, the loss on which will doubt- 
less be recouped in time.” 


On this subject also the Rev. F. T. 
Cole, of 38 Burlington Gardens, Acton, 
W., February 17, 1893, said— 


“Let me call your attention to the cheap 
Indian postage. A letter is conveyed toany part 
of India, 2,000 miles, for half an anna, in reality 
4d. The Government sell embossed envelopes 
for 4d. and post cards for quarter of an anna, 
i.e. one farthing.” 


Mr. E. O. Walker, C.I.E. (late of 
the Indian Telegraph Service), of 144, 
Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W., wrote— 


“In India, where I have served for many 
years, one can send a letter equal in weight to 
half a rupee (or tola) for half an anna to any 
part of India or Burmah—perhaps over 2,000 
miles. Again, letters, papers, cards, book- 
packets and parcels are re-addressed over and 
over again, without additional charge. My 
argument is, that if these concessions can be 
made in a country where the distances are so 
vast, there should be no difficulty in making 
them in the British Isles. Newspapers, parcels, 
book packets, and printed papers, legal and 
commercial documents—in fact, all articles and 
communications dealt with by the Post Office 
should, as well as letters, be re-addressed free of 
charge.” 

Mr. Ivor Phillipp (Junior Army and 
Navy Club) said— 

“The Indian Government conveys a letter 
from Peshawur or Quetta to Calcutta (1,500 
miles by rail), then to Rangoon (3 days by sea), 
and then to Bhamo (700 miles) for 4d. (4 anna) ; 
or a postcard for $d.—3,000 miles.” 

He now turned to the subject of post- 
marks. Some time ago he presented to 
the then Postmaster General a Memorial 
signed by 210 Members of Parliament, 
asking that the hour as well as the date 
of collection, &c., might be stamped on 
all postal matter. This was done, with 
much advantage to the interests of busi- 
ness, in several British Colonies and 
foreign countries, and was formerly done 
in England (to 1818). The Postal 


Authorities, however, refused to make 
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this concession, the reason of their re- 
fusal doubtless being that it enabled the 
publie to trace, check, and control the 
movements of correspondence—in other 
words, to bring home unerringly to the 
officials any negligence of which they 
might have been guilty. As a corre- 
spondent lately wrote to The Times— 

“Any lawyer or man of business can testify 

to the importance of postmarks. I enclose 
some of the colonial and foreign postmarks 
for your inspection, and would call special 
attention to their clearness and legibility, as 
contrasted with the blurred smudges too often 
found on British letters.” 
With the great towns sucking the popu- 
lation from our rural districts, and pay- 
ing £30,000,000 a year to the foreigner 
for dairy and garden produce which 
British cultivators wight supply, it 
would seem good policy to furnish ex- 
ceptionally cheap postal facilities to our 
own country. He had proposed an 
“ Agricultural Parcel Post” rate of ld. 
a pound, but the postal officials exhausted 
themselves in finding objections to it. 
A correspondent, farming 4,000 acres, 
wrote— 

“T believe that, if properly worked, an 
Agricultural Parcel Post would do more than 
anything to make small holdings profitable.” 
And others pointed out that when the 
present postage had been met, the price 
secured for the articles referred to did 
not cover the cost of production. A 
collection of these letters would be found 
in The Mark Lane Express for May 
Isth, 1891. Before leaving this 
subject he urged that an Agricul- 
tural Parcel Post would be a 
wonderful auxiliary to make profit- 
uble small allotments and holdings. 
He now referred to another subject of 
irritation. At some post offices the fee 
for a private box was £2 2s., as the fee 
went to the Crown. At others it was 
£1 1s., and went to the Postmaster. 
There should be a uniform charge, not 
exceeding £1 1s. Several correspond- 
ents had written to him complaining of 
the double charge for double weight. 
Now, he maintained that the chief items 
in the cost of letters to the Post Office 
being sorting, despatch, and delivery, it 
was absurd to charge double postage for 
double weight. This was recognised as 
regarded inland letters, but not for 
foreign. Why not? The half-ounce 
was often necessarily exceeded by a trifle 
owing to an enclosure; the cost to the 
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Post Office, owing to the extra weight, 
could not be more than 4d. additional, 
yet we were charged 2}d., or the receiver 
5d. Surely, if it was necessary to re- 
strict the foreign letter to the half-ounce 
for the single postage of 24d., it should 
increase only by $d. per half-ounce. This 
was the more reasonable, as printed 
matter was carried abroad, as at home, at 
4d. per two ounces. Hon. Members 
would agree with him that the fine for 
each inland letter should not exceed $d., 
and for a foreign letter Id. The heavy 
hand of the British Post Office fell even 
on such harmless and graceful sciences as 
that of conchology, as witness this racy 
protest from a gentleman of more than 
European fame (whose letter was written 
before the institution of the uniform 2}d. 
letter rate to the Colonies)— 
“ Budleigh Salterton, Devon. 

“Dear Mr. Henniker Heaton,—A foreign 
savant lately sent me a box of shells for my 
identification, as they are New Caledonian 
—— He is publishing a splendid work on 
them. He paid about 2d. I replaced the 
shells in the box, reversed the paper, retied the 
string, so the weight was the same,and had to pay 
ls, postage, besides being called upon to fill up 
and sign two declarations of value, contents, 
name of sender, and address ditto of consignee, 
&c., &c. Now, is not this too absurd? I am writ- 
ing toall my old shell correspondents giving them 
my address. I have paid different postages— 
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—2id., 3d. 4d., 5d., 6d.; and, I think, 34d. 


Every other country seems to have an uniform 
postage of 24d. There must be something 
rotten in the state of England if we cannot do the 
same. More power to your. elbow !—Believe 
me, yours faithfully, 

“E. L. LAYARD.” 


It was abundantly clear, from what had 
been said, that it would require the 
memory of Porson and the acuteness of 


an old special pleader to have dealings | 


with the Post Office without infringing 
one or more of its multitudinous Rules. 
And a curious point was, that where one 
of these Rules had an exception, the ex- 
ception was sure to contain a new trap 
for the public. The following instance 
would suffice to show their insidious 
character. Messrs. Day & Co., 2la, 
Berners Street, London, W., wrote— 
“We are allowed by the Postal Authorities 
to send batches of letters and circulars un- 
stamped to the head and different district offices 
rovided that the postage does not amount to 
ess than £1, and then they are stamped in red 
as on enclosed envelope. The postage in Eng- 
land and everywhere else all over the world 
being alike for book in addressing 
from various lists we no longer separate the 
foreign from the English pe nn with the 
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result that the authorities take our money for 
the postage, stamp our circulars as paid, and 
then return them use the payment is not 
made in _— If instead of sending the cir- 
culars to the Post Office to be marked as paid 
we put 4d. stamps on them, the same }d. stamps 
would cover them everywhere, so that in the 
case I refer to the stamping of the foreigners 
cannot enable the authorities to keep any 
special account of them.” 

Messrs. Dick Radelyffe, Limited, of 128, 
High Holborn, W.C., wrote that the Post 
Office accepted a sum of money to stamp 
the payment of postage in ink on a 
bundle of circulars, The officials after- 
wards altered their minds, and required 
adhesive stamps to be affixed, but 
declined to return the money first paid. 
A curivus system was in vogue that only 
circulars for the United Kingdom could 
be stamped “ postage paid.” What was 
the objection to having this done for cir- 
culars to be sent abroad? The next 
communication irresistibly recalled the 
_story of the conscientious Scottish inn- 
/keeper who would only supply small 
glasses of punch on Sundays, sternly 
‘replying to all remonstrances—* We 
'dinna sairve large glasses on the Saw- 
| bath.” 

“6, Wedderburn Road, 

“ Hampstead, N.W, 

“ Dear Sir,—The Post Office is open all Sunday 
for sale of stamps, &c. I asked there this 
morning (Sunday) fora packet of reply post- 
cards, and was told that ordinary post-cards 
were sold there on Sundays, but no reply post- 





cards! Wishing you success in your efforts to 
make our Post Office arrangements more 
sensible, 


| 
| 
“Yours truly, 
“ JOSEPH KING.” 

| What explanation could the Postmaster 
| General offer for this stupid Regulation? 
He would now ask, when would the Post- 
'master General issue a popular Post 
| Office Guide? When should we have 
a Post Office Guide written in the inte- 
rests of the public? The Regulations 
were now obviously drawn up in the 
interests of the Department as a collector 
of Revenue. The principles of inter- 
pretation ordinarily adopted were redu- 
cible to two : (1) Read the regulation as 
unfavourably as possible to the public ; 
and (2) Never alter a decision once pro- 
nounced. In the United States Guide 
40 pages were devoted to suggestions to 
the public to guard them against error 
and fines. Mr. T. R. Bridson, of Rock 
End, Torquay, wrote— 

“T have spent three winters at Pau, during 
which my solicitors have frequently occasion to 
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send me by post, deeds, leases, &c., which had 
also to be returned. I will give one instance. 
A package weighing 11} ounces reached me 
from Liverpool, On this the British Inland, 
Postage would be 4d.; the French Inland Pos- 
tage fes. 3.60, or a little under 2s. 11d. ; total, 
8s. 3d. But the postage charge at Liverpool 
was 5s. Thus the cost of transit from Dover to 
Calais was Is. 9d.” 


A very reasonable suggestion was, that 
letters should be received at the London 
District Offices on Sundays, for trans- 
mission by the evening mails. Letters 
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contract on the Table. He maintained 
that they were acting illegally in de- 
clining todo so. Next, he met with a piece 
of brilliantly red-tape. It would be seen, 
from the dMficial letter annexed, that a 
person could not drop an important letter 
into the bag of a postman who had just 
emptied a pillar-box. He must march to 


Departments. 


| the next pillar-box a yard in front of the 
| postman, and drop in his letter just before 


the latter came up. The actual facts of 
this case were that a gentleman asked a 





posted at the General Post Office, the 
West Strand Telegraph Office, and the | 
various railway termini were so forwarded, 
an extra fee being charged ; and there 
eould be no reason why residents in 
other parts of the Metropolis, as well as 
those living near the favoured spots, 
should not be similarly accommodated, as 
very little extra labour, of man or horse, 
would be involved. A man staying at 
an hotel in Northumberland Avenue had | 
merely to walk round the corner and 
despatch an urgent letter; whereas | 
millions of Londoners were miles away 
from the nearest point at which such 
letters were collected for despatch on 
Sunday. Turning to Northern Australia, 
he commended to the authorities the 
following letter from Mr. Edwin Luxton, 
of Port Darwin :— 

“ Allow me to inform you that in this part of 
the world we receive our goods before we get 
advice of them. And as it is a great disgrace 
to the British Post Office that such a state of 
things should exist, I trust you will pardon me 
addressing you oa the subject, knowing well, 
with everyone else, that you take great interest 
in postal matters. The General Post Office 
could easily make up a bag for this port, and 
send it vid Hong Kong or Singapore, as we now 
have three lines of steamers running to these 
ports.” 

He had still to complain that a series of | 
extravagant bargains had been made) 
with the Governments of France and | 
Italy respecting the conveyance of our | 
mails between Calais and _ Brindisi. | 
Under these agreements we were paying | 
about £60,000 a year more than the 


| available. 


country postman returning from his 
round to take a letter for him to the 
post office, as there was no messenger 
Of course, in view of the 
Regulation, the postman declined to run 
any risk. He could not see why a post- 
man should not allow his bag to be used, 
on emergency, as a collecting receptacle 
for letters— 
“ Childwall Lodge, Wavertree. 

“ Sir,—Pray excuse my bringing the enclosed 
under your notice asa very energetic Post Office 
reformer, to whom we all owe much. I asked 
a Post Office official going to the General Post 


| Office, Liverpool, to drop me a stamped letter 


in the box there. I was, perhaps, distant a 
short quarter of a mile. He said he could not 
do so. I drew the postmaster’s notice to the 
occurrence, saying that doubtless it was accord- 
ing to some Regulation, and of course | in no 
wise blamed the man, but I added I hardly 
thought the Regulation could be meant to apply 
to such a case, and if it was so intended I 
hardly thought it worthy of a Department 
claiming to be progressive. His reply I enclose, 
Pray don't trouble yourself to reply or to return 
the enclosed. I simply draw your attention to 
a fact, and beg you to accept my apologies for 
thus intruding, as a stranger, upon your notice. — 
Yours truly, ARTHUR EARLE.” 


Here was the reply from Mr. J. D. Rich, 
Postmaster, Liverpool, to the complaint 


of his correspondent— 


“ Dear Sir,—With reference to your letter of 
the 26th ultimo, I beg leave to state that the 
postman concerned acted in strict accordance 
with the Regulations in declining to take the 
letter which you offered to him in the street on 
Thursday last. The Rule on the subject is as 
follows :—‘ A postman is forbidden on pain of 
dismissal to carry or deliver, either singly or in 
parcels, ordinary letters of any kind, whether 





market price of the service, which money | stamped or unstamped, which have not been 
went as a kind of subsidy from British | regularly posted.’—I am, dear Sir, yours faith- 
to French and Italian taxpayers. Yet | fully, J. D. RicH, Postmaster. 

the Post Office loftily refused even to| He had long been impressed with the 
communicate the existing contract to necessity of adopting some means of pre- 
Parliament. Where was our control of | venting the numerous thefts from _pillar- 
expenditure if the officials could render | boxes and letter-boxes. Somemechanical 
us liable, on a secret contract, for any | check for this purpose was required. 
amount they pleased ? The Postal| Such a contrivance, of simple yet 
Authorities positively declined to lay the | effectua! construction, had been shown 
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him by Mr. Wilberforce, and a second 
invention of the kind had also been 
brought to his notice. The Post Office 
had refused to make a trial of either. 
He commended to the Postmaster Gene- 
ral another suggestion on the subject of 
the trouble and delay so often expe- 
rienced in the registration of births and 
deaths. A correspondent sent a sugges- 
tion, which was well worthy of considera- 
tion. Humanity dictated that we should 
render the duty of registering a death as 
easy as possible to the relatives of the 

deceased. His correspondent wrote— 

“ Town Hall, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, 

“ Manchester. 
“Sir,—Your success and efforts for further 
facilities for the public lead me to ask your 
assistance for the purpose of throwing open the 
post offices of the Kingdom for the Registration 
of Births and Deaths. The present system is 
out of date, and costs £80,000 a year, which 
might be saved. It is monstrous that the occu- 
piers of country districts should have to walk 10 
or 20 miles to register a birth or death, when this 
State duty might be performed in five minutes 
at the village post office. To say nothing of 
the great inconvenience, waste of time and 
money to the public, it is very unwise to im- 
pose delay of interment in cases of infection, or 
where, as in the labourer’s cottage, accommoda- 
tion for the living is restricted. Can you help 

in this desirable reform ?—Yours, &c., 
“G, BENNETT.” 


There were a number of other sugges- 
tions to be considered. He could not 
hope to see all these reforms carried out 
by the Postal Authorities, and he there- 
fore, as a means of solving the difficulty, 
advocated the passing of the following 
Motion :— 

“To call attention to the friction, obstacles, 
and delays invariably attending any effort to 
procure the acceptance by the Postal and Tele- 
graph Authorities of reforms, or changes in 
their rules and methods, called for in the public 
interest ; and to move, That there be established 
a Postal and Telegraphic Consultative Commit- 
tee, similar to that existing in France called 
“La Commission Consultative des Postes et des 
Télégraphes, to consist, as in France, of 26 
Members, selected from the Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, Presidents of Chambers 
of Commerce, Chairmen of Railway Companies, 
and representatives of the principal commercial, 
industrial, and social bodies, the Postmaster 
General to be President of such Committee. 
That it be the duty of such Committee to invite, 
consider, and report upon suggestions for the 
improvement of the Postal and Telegraphic 
Services.” 

In conclusion, he should like to sum 
up briefly the chief reforms and improve- 
ments of the Postal and Telegraph 
Services for which the public was waiting. 
He would do this by enumerating the 
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various subjects to which the Postmaster 
General should devote his special atten- 
tion, They were as follows :— 


“1. That a Parcel Post should be established 
between this country and the United States. 

“2. That the public be allowed to supply its 
own postcards, adhesive halfpenny stamps being 
affixed, as in other countries. 

“3. That the ‘foreign’ postcard should be 
restored to its former dimensions. 

“4, That letter-boxes should be attached to 
all through trains. 

“5, That the rule against the use of discarded 
priated om for newspaper covers should be 
abolished. 

“6. That postmen should be authorised to 
allow mail-matter to be dropped into their bags. 

“7, That excessive ‘porterage’ charges for 
telegrams should be abolished or greatly reduced, 

“8. That ld. should be charged on the 
receipt given for a telegram. 

“9. That conventional terms and phrases of 
courtesy in circulars, statements of account, &c., 
should not be taken to be ‘of the nature of a 
letter.’ 

“10. That the charges for telegraphic money 
orders should be reduced. 

“11. That an ‘ Agricultural Parcel Post’ 
should be established, at special low rates, 
for dairy produce, poultry, vegetables, fruit, 
& ” 


e. 

“12, That where a post office is at present 
open on Sunday all articles sold there on week 
days shall be obtainable during the hours of 
business on Sunday. 

“13. That the rules requiring a registered 
newspaper to be published at intervals not ex- 
ceeding seven days, and to contain a certain 
proportion of news and articles of a particular 
character, shall be abolished. 

“14. That postal officials shall undertake the 
registration of births and deaths.. 

“15. That the tariff of charges for the trans- 
mission of telegrams shall be purged of such 
anomalies as I have exposed. 

“16. That any written or printed or type- 
written matter which merely states the price, 
size, or place of publication of a newspaper 
shall be allowed to appear on the cover of such 
newspaper. 

“17, That the fine for insufficient pustage 
should not exceed the deficiency. 

“18. That the Express Letter Service should 
be simplified; and that ‘Express’ envelopes 
should be sold, which may be posted in any 
pillar box by day or night. 

“19. That the minimum charge for the 
sample post should be 4d. (for 2 ozs.) 

“20. That the charge for the registration of 
a letter should not exceed 1d. 

“21. That more postal and telegraph offices, 
and more frequent collections and deliveries, 
should be provided in country districts. 

“22. That letters addressed to the Colonies 
or foreign countries should be stamped in 
batches on payment of the postage, without 
the necessity of affixing adhesive stamps. 

“23. That postcards and stamped envelopes 
should be sold, as in other countries, at the face, 
or nominal, value. 

“24, That the Parcel Post Service in the 
country towns should be improved and accele- 
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rated, and the charge for short distances re- 
duced. 

“25. That Postal Orders should be freely 
transmissible, at a moderate commission, be- 
tween all parts of the Empire. 

“26. That the complain on postal orders 
should be reckoned on the total amount pur- 
chased, and not calculated at so much for each 
order. 

“27. That in the carriage of outgoing mails 
the most direct routes and swiftest steam- 
ships should be employed. 

“28. That the parcel rates to the Colonies 
should be reduced. 

“29. That the commission on foreign and 
colonial money orders should be reduced. 

“30. That money orders should be obtainable 
at any time when a post office is open. 

“31, That it should be permissible to trim the 
edges of a postcard so as to allow of its being 
enclosed in an envelope. 

“32. That the chief office in each district 
should be open until the latest possible moment 
for the receipt of letters with an extra fee on 
Sunday. 

“33. That the wording of the Regulation as 
to inserting the name of the page in a postal 
order shall be amended so as to make it clear 
that the name of a firm or company may be so 
inserted. 

“34. That the ‘mandat-carte’ system of 
Switzerland shall be substituted for the inland 
postal order system, the money being delivered 
with the ‘ mandat’ at the payee’s residence. 

“35. That naturalists’ specimens shall be 
conveyed through the post at a nominal rate. 

“36. That the hour of collection should be 
stamped on all documents posted, so as to 
enable the public to check, control, and trace 
the movement of correspondence. 

“37. That when a mistake is made in tele- 
graphing a word, that word only, and not the 
entire message, shall be repeated. 

“38. That itshall be permissible to cut out 
embossed stamps and use them for postage. 

“39. That the Post Office arrangements with 
the Railway Companies should be revised. 

“40. That the charges on telegraphic money 
orders should be reduced, and the money sent 
with the order. 

“41, That the charge for a private box at 
any Post Office should be £1 1s. 

“42, That the ‘Cash on Delivery’ system 
should be introduced. 

“43. That the arrangement under which the 
French and Italian Governments pocket some 
£60,000 a year, over and above the actual cost 
of transit, for the conveyance of British mails 
between Dover and Calais shall be revised, and 
the contract submitted to Parliament. 

“44. That Imperial Penny Postage should be 
instituted from the United Kingdom to the 
Colonies. 

“45. That our Government should propose 
the employment of an International stamp for 
transmitting mail-matter or small sums of 
money, and should keep on sale the chief 
foreign and colonial stamps. 

“46, That all Post Office expenditure for 
sites and permanent improvements should be 
carried to a capital account, and spread over 
several years, instead of being defrayed out 
of one year’s income. 
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“47, That privately-printed postcards should 
be stamped at cost price. 


“48. That ‘query’ postcards (for question 
and answer on one card) and letter-cards should 
be introduced. 

“49, That one-guinea postal orders should be 
supplied. 

“50. That the Continental system should be 
introduced of placing a locked box in each 
postal pillar, with a perforation adjusted to 
that in the pillar, so that the postman has 
only to collect the boxes, and cannot touch the 
letters. 

“51. That ‘cartes-télégrammes’ should be 
introduced (i., correspondence should be 
transmitted from one part of a city to another 
through pneumatic tubes). 

“52. That the Post Office accounts should be 
kept in a businesslike manner, and that full 
and clear estimates for all expenditure, with- 
out exception, should be submitted annually 
to Parliament. 

‘53. That full accounts should be annually 
published of foreign and Colonial correspond- 
ence, 

“54, That registered Benefit Societies should 
be permitted to open current accounts at the 
Post Office Savings Banks. 

“55. That the names and addresses (not 
exceeding eight words in all) of the sender and 
addressee of a telegram and all compound names 
should be transmitted free. 

“56. That the right toadvertise on the backs 
of the 300,000,000 telegram forms annually 
consumed should be sold, the money so raised to 
be devoted to increasing the salaries of postal 
and te egraph officials. 

“57, That direct cable communication should 
be established between Dover and Calais. 

“58, That telegrams should be sent to France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany for ld. per 
word, to the rest of the ‘ European system’ and 
to Egypt, India, Persia, and the Straits Settle- 
ments for 6d. a word, and to the countries in 
the ‘Extra European system’ for Is. per 
word. 

“59. That the Government should, either 
from its own resources, or in concert with the 
Indian and Australian Governments, purchase 
the existing cable system of the Eastern Tele- 
graph, the Eastern Extension, and the Indo- 
European Companies, and the allied associa- 
tions, and lay such additional cables as may be 
required, in order to provide acheap cable service 
for the Empire. 

“60. That the minimum number of copies 
produced in imitation of typewriting, and trans- 
missible at the book post or circular rate, shall 
be reduced from 20 to 4. 

“61. That the weight of a letter carried to 
India, Australia, and the Colonies generally, 
should be increased to one ounce for a single 
stamp.” 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said, he 
regretted, at this stage of the Estimates, 
to have to trouble the House with a few 
remarks upon the mail cart service of the 
Post Office. He must say that the Post- 
master General and the Government 
were to be congratulated on having con- 
ceded the right of meeting and the right 
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of combination. He also commended the 
Department for having restricted over- 
time, and for having restored the men 
who engaged in a strike some three years 
ago. They had been told that a large 
sum had been added in the last few 
months by reason of higher wages, but 
he would like to point out that that in- 
crease did not arise from an increase 
of the wages of individual post- 
men and officials. He would remind the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
that the increase in the expense of the 
Post Office was mainly due to the addi- 
tions which had been made to the various 
staffs. He was afraid that some of the 
money had gone to officials who received 
over £300 a year instead of to the post- 
men and the lower grade employés who 
were in receipt of less than £100 a year. 
He desired to raise a question as to whe- 
ther the Government should in future place 
the carriage of mails by road in the hands 
of a contractor instead of doing this work 
by the direct employment of men who 
should be, like postmen, the directly paid 
officials of the Postmaster General. 
Every London Member would agree with 
his criticism of the dirty and scandalous 
condition of the mail carts in London, 
and to criticise the condition of the mail 
cart service in London he must deal partly 
with a firm. One of the firms was that 
of Macnamara. This firm in 1887 was 
in a very bad condition. The horses were 
overworked, the harness was dirty, the 
men were overworked and underpaid, 
and the vehicles were in a ramshackle 
and shameful condition. In 1877 a com- 
pany was formed to take over the busi- 
ness of the firm of Macnamara. The 
vendors of that company got £54,000 
for the good-will of the particular busi- 
ness, besides £50,000 they received in 
exchange for it as a going concern. 
The capital of the firm was watered 
very much. It was over-capitalised, and 
the result of that was that the men had 
to work scandalously long hours and 
received very low wages indeed. The 
Postmaster General himself had ad- 
mitted that the men worked 12} 
hours per day, but the men main- 
tained that they frequently had to 
work 14, 15, and 16 hoursaday. Ina 
private Report of one of the Manager 
Directors of the company it was stated 
that the horses were not in a good work- 
ing condition, and that one-twelfth of 
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them ought to be sold at once and re- 
placed by new ones. 

Mr. A. MORLEY: What was the 
date of that Report ? 

Mr. J. BURNS: August, 1892. 
The same condition of things prevailed 
at the present time as he was told by the 
men who drove the horses, and who, 
with all respect, knew more about the 
matter than the Postmaster General or 
the permanent officials of the Post 
Office. This was a record of the horses 
which either died or were killed or 
sold as worn out through overwork. 
During the year ending June, 1889, 40 
per cent. of the stud; in 1890, 27 per 
cent; in 1891, 18 per cent.; 1892, 35 
per cent. The heavy mortality for the 
year ending June, 1889, was explained 
in this way. It was stated that during 
the year then the horses were over- 
worked and underfed in order to show a 
good return in the first year’s working. 
In fact, the business generally was 
starved. The Government made a con- 
siderable profit out of the Post Office, 
and they ought not to allow work to be 


,done by contractors who cruelly over- 


worked their horses and underpaid their 
men to a disgraceful extent. That House 
ought to prevent these abuses, and they 
ought to prevent a Government Depart- 
ment being used for Stock Exchange 
manipulation to an extent that was 
known to every man on the Stock 
Exchange and outside of it. ‘That was 
a condition of things that the House 
ought under no circumstances to tolerate, 
and he appealed to the Postmaster 
General whether he could not arrange, 
between now and the expiration of 
Macnamara’s contract; to follow the ex- 
ample of other Government Departments 
and every Local Authority throughout 
Great Britain. They found the horses in 
the Army well cared for, fed, stabled, and 
groomed. There they had the direct 
employment of horses and the direct em- 
ployment of men looking after them with 
advantage to the State, and without 
cruelty to the animals. If Artillery and 
Cavalry horses could be kept for the 
service of the State for drawing guns, he 
did not for the life of him see why direct 
employment should not be insisted upon 
for the permanent work of drawing 
letters and mails for the Post Office along 
the roads to the railway stations. There 
was no doubt that in London between 
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now and the next five or six years they 
were going to see a considerable increase 
in the number of deserving unemployed. 
Coutract labour always meant working 
overtime, low rates of wages, and a re- 
striction of the area of employment, but 
by direct labour there was a stopping of 
overtime and a better distribution of 
labour employment being provided for a 
greater number of men. He urged the 

Postmaster General to terminate the con- 
tract system as soon as possible, to have 
depéts and stables in different parts of 
London, and well-equipped vehicles. As 
an instance of the success attending the 
system of direct employment he alluded 
to the Weights and Measures Depart- 
ment of the London County Council, where 
the horses and vehicles were in excellent 
condition and the men employed con- 
tented. Turning to another point, he 
suggested that when supernumeraries 
were required at Christmas and New 
Year time, and at other busy seasons, the 
Postmaster General should not employ 
for that purpose sergeants and Inspectors 
of police and other persons in receipt of 
high wages or pensions to the exclusion 
of deserving unemployed men. He ap- 
pealed to the Postmaster General to put 
a stop to the contract system, and to 
take over the whole system of direct em- 
ployment as soon as possible. 

*Mr. A. MORLEY sympathised with 
the hon. Member in regard to many of the 
facts he had mentioned. With reference 
to the question of contract versus direct 
employment, he would take care that the 
matter should be most carefully con- 
sidered. He did not think, however, 
that allegations of cruelty to horses could 
be made against the Post Office. He 
would take care that the matter was 
investigated. He had paid a surprise 
visit to the stables at the end of June or 
in the beginning of July, and did not 
think that the condition of the horses 
bore out the statements of the hon. Mem- 
ber, which he had quoted from a Report 
made a year ago. With regard to the 
drivers of the mail vans, he would inquire 
into the question of the hours of work, 
but it was only fair to state that the 
men had not the heavy work in loading 
and unloading to which other carmen, 
such as Pickford’s, were subject. It 
was very easy employment, and, though 
the hours seemed long, it could not be 
suggested that those hours were fully 
employed in actual driving ali the time, 
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for the men had several hours for rest. 
With regard to the County Council 
Weights and Measures Department, he 
thought that the County Council could 
exercise a greater control in that sort of 
work than a great Government Depart- 
ment like the Post Office. As to the 
suggestion of the hon. Gentleman that 
the Post Office should take the Mail Van 
Service under its direct control, he con- 
fessed he had serious misgiving about 
adding a new Department, with a large 
staff of officials, to the present enormous 
staff of over 130,000 persons in the Postal 
Service. But he promised that the ques- 
tion should be fairly considered, with a 
view of seeing whether the evils com- 
plained of in the present system could be 
remedied, or, if not, whether the Govern- 
ment could take the matter over them- 
selves. He agreed that supernumerary 
appointments at Christmas and New 
Year time, and other busy seasons, ought 
to be given as much as possible to those 
whom it would really benefit as not 
having regular employment, provided 
only that a proper class of men could 
be obtained for the work, and he had 
already made arrangements for the ap- 
pointment of such men. The hon. Member 
for Canterbury began his speech by 
making a statement which was wholly 
and absolutely devoid of foundation. 
He said that an increased amount of 
£600,000 had been paid in salaries 
during the past year. That was an ex- 
aggeration of about 30 per cent. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I 
read the exact words of the Secretary to 
the Treasury, who stated that, taking the 
three Postal Services together, it was to 
be remarked that there was an increase 
of £614,000, and that a great portion of 
this increase was for salaries. 

*Mr. A. MORLEY said, the hon. 
Member attributed the increase to salaries, 
meaning increase in salaries. It was 
nothing whatever of the kind. There 
had been no increase of salaries during 
the past year. There had, indeed, been an 
increased amount paid in salaries, but that 
was because the staff was constantly in- 
creasing, owing to the fact that the 
House of Commons, and the public, and 
the hon. Member himself were constantly 
pressing the Post Office to give increased 
facilities and advantages, which neces- 
sarily meant an increased cost. In no 
single case had there been an increase of 
charge or salary, except the automatic 
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increase of the scale sanctioned by Mr. 
Raikes and his successor some years ago. 
The hon. Member said he was going to 
take a strong stand against this shame- 
less and outrageous expenditure of the 
Post Office, and yet upon the Telegraph 
Vote and Post Office Vote the hon. 
Member had made certain proposals, 
almost every one of which would mean 
an increased expenditure upon the Postal 
Vote. The hon. Member had made 
11 proposals, and of these no fewer 
than nine, if adopted, would lead to an 
increased expenditure. The hon. Mem- 
ber talked of the charge for registered 
letters being too great, but the Post 
Office received less for them than the 
registered letters cost. He hoped that 
in future the hon. Member would stand 
by the Postmaster General in resisting 
demands for the increase of expenditure 
over revenue. unless there was a good 
case for it. With regard to establishing 
a Parcel Post between this country and 
the United States, the hon. Member was 
quite wrong in thinking that there had 
been any difficulty raised on the part of 
this country. Frequent communications 
had been made through the Foreign 
Office to the United States Government 
with regard to a Parcel Post, but he 
was informed that in America there were 
large corporations and companies which 
carried parcels, and they had been too 
strong for the Post Office to deal with 
them in the matter of a Parcel Post. 
He knew that the Post Office at New 
York was anxious to see a Parcel Post 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, and he hoped, with the change 
of Government which had taken place, that 
a better state of things might be brought 
about. He was in communication with 
the American Post Office now, through 
the Foreign Office, and he hoped terms 
would be arranged on the subject. With 
regard to the question of the re-direction 
of postcards, circulars, and newspapers, 
that was a matter which was carefully 
considered by the late Government, who 
came to the conclusion that they could not 
further extend the principle, and the 
more he looked at the matter the more 
satisfied was he that that decision was a 
right decision. The hon. Member for 
Canterbury seemed to think that the 
Post Office was averse to improvement, but 
there was no foundation whatever for the 
suspicion. The heads of the Department 
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and the officers generally were anxious 
to bring about improvements whenever 
they could, and he believed they were 
thoroughly prepared to do their very best 
to meet the increasing needs of postal 
communication. 

Mr. CONYBEARE = (Cornwall, 
Camborne) asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to consider whether it would not be 
possible to extend the limits of size at 
present laid down with reference to 
samples, drawings, plans, &c. allowed to 
be sent through the post? It would bea 
great convenience to architects and others 
if they could send sections, plans, and 
drawings through the post, but owing to 
the present restrictions as to size they 
were unable to do so, 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, he had heard 
no complaints on this subject, but he 
would inquire into it. 


Resolution agreed to. 


WINE AND BEERHOUSE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Herbert Lewis, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Licensing of 
Beerhouses and places for the sale of Cider and 
Wine by retail in England and Wales, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. 
Crosfield, Mr. Snape, and Mr. Herbert Roberts. 


Bill presented, and read first time.- [Bill 462.] 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 

Resolution [18th September] reported, 


“That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1894, the 
sum of £26,449,207 be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

Resolution agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mellor, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir John 
Hibbert. 


Bill presented, and read first time. 


COMPANIES (CERTIFICATE OF INCOR- 
PORATION) BILL [Zords].—(No. 236.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 

discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) BILL [ Lords]. 
Read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Eleven o'clock. 
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Magistrates in 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 20th September 1898. 





QUESTIONS. 


LOCAL TAXATION IN URBAN 
DISTRICTS, 


Mr. H. LAWSON (Gloucester, Ciren- 
cester): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he is aware 
that a vast mass of evidence upon the 
incidence of local taxation in urban dis- 
tricts, together with various plans for its 
readjustment, is contained in the Reports 
of the Select Committee on Town Hold- 
ings, 1886-91; whether he is aware 
that the London County Council have 
adopted and recommended several plans 
for making the owners of ground values 
contribute towards the rates levied for 
permanent expenditure upon street im- 
provements, open spaces, main drainage, 
and other like objects; and whether the 
Government will consider the ex- 
pediency of appointing a small Com- 
mission, similar to that now appointed 
for the unification of the County and 
City of London, with instructions to 
consider and report what is the best 
way of making the owners of ground 
values contribute their fair share towards 
local taxation? I should also like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
is aware that, according to the Reports 
of the Local Government Board, urban 
rates have increased and are increasing 
at an enormous ratio year by year ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, that the subject referred to in the 
hon. Member’s question was well worthy 
of consideration, but he was not able to 
make any statement upon the subject at 
present. 


THE FEVER HOSPITAL AT HOUNSLOW. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether, considering the 
allegations that are being made in the 
Press about the unsanitary condition, 
overcrowding, and general maladministra- 
tion of the Fever Hospital at Hounslow, 
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the Local Government Board will at once 
iustitute an inquiry ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tar LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) said, the Local 
Government rd had brought under 
their attention the allegations which 
appeared in the Press with respect to the 
sanitary condition and administration of 
the hospital at Hounslow belonging to 
the Heston and Isleworth Local Board; 
and on the 8th instant the Board addressed 
a letter to the Local Authority asking for 
their observations on these allegations, 
and a Report by the Medical Officer of 
Health giving full information as to the 
facts with regard to the condition of the 
hospital, the number of patients admitted, 
and the officers and servants of the 
hospital. The Board have not, however, 
received any reply to that communica- 
tion, and they have arranged for a 
Medical Inspector at once to visit the 
hospital for the purpose of ascertaining 
the facts. 


Mr. J. BURNS: May I supplement 
my question by asking whether the reason 
why no reply has been received from the 
Local Board is that, notwithstanding the 
serious condition of things, the Local 
Board have adjourned for their holidays, 
leaving illness, infection, and death behind 
them ? 


Sir W. FOSTER : I have no informa- 
tion as to the adjournment of the Local 
Board for the holidays; but, even if that 
were 80, it would make no difference to 
the action of the Local Board in securing 
a prompt remedy for any unsatisfactory 
conditions connected with the hospital in 
question. 


MAGISTRATES IN IRELAND, 

Mr. BUTCHER (York) : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what is the number of licensed 
victuallers who have been appointed to 
hold the Commission of the Peace in 
boroughs in Ireland since the present 
Government came into Office ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortsy, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne) : I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to postpone his question. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman will, at 
the same time, say how many such 
Magistrates were on the Commission 
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before the present Government came 
into Office ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will endeavour 
to do that. 


PROSECUTIONS IN SLIGO. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland whether the prosecutions 
which had been instituted in Sligo had 
been undertaken at the instance of the 
Government ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I may say that 
instructions were yesterday sent that the 
whole proceedings should be at least 
postponed for a certain time. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
THE COAL STRIKE RIOTS. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he would take this opportunity of 
drawing the attention of the House to 
matters connected with the recent dis- 
turbances which had occurred in various 
parts of the country, arising out of the 
labour troubles which were prevailing at 
the present time. At the outset he 
desired to say that he did not in any way 
desire to convert this into a Party 
question, or to make any attack what- 
ever upon the Home Secretary, or upon 
any Member of the Government. It 
would be his duty, in the few remarks he 
had to offer, to deal with matters for 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
responsible, and duties for which pro- 
vision was made by the Votes contained 
in the Bill; but he was happy to think 
that matters as grave as those to which 
he now desired to call attention could te 
approached without being in any way 
associated with Party controversy. He 
was bound to say that if it was his desire, 
which certainly it was not, to introduce 
any Party element, he did not think, 
from the recellection he had of successive 
Administrations, extending overa period 
of 30 years, that it would be in the 
archives of the Home Office he would seek 
to furbish up weapons for attack. How- 
ever any other hon. Members might con- 
sider themselves justified in making a 
special attack upon a public servant on 
account of his discharge of a bounden duty, 
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he could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that he should approach the matter in no 
Party sense. When this subject engaged 
the attention of the House for a few 
brief moments the other day, the hon. 
Member for Haggerston expressed an 
opinion that in the information he 
(Mr. Lowther) had put before the House 
he had been misled, and that the circum- 
stances to which he had referred had 
been greatly exaggerated in the public 
prints. If that had been the case, or 
if he felt that the dangers of the situation 
had passed away, he would be far from 
any desire to recur to these evils, and 
gladly would he have allowed this humi- 
liating chapter of contemporary history 
to remain untouched, and he would not 
again have obtruded these matters on the 
attention of the House. But he was 
sorry to say, as the result of inquiry and 
local information vouchsafed to him, 
not only was the original information 
published in the newspapers not ex- 
aggerated, but, unfortunately, it largely 
understated the gravity of the situa- 
tion; and in his remarks he had erred 
in largely understating, rather than 
overstating, what had been actually 
proved to have occurred. The condition 
of affairs which prevailed in different 
parts of the country during the last 
month had been most discreditable—a 
condition of affairs that he thought 
deserved the most anxious attention of 
Parliament. The condition of many 
districts was that of absolute anarchy. 
Mobs, numbering in many instances 
thousands of men, had paraded large 
areas of the mining districts of the 
country, committing in some cases minor 
outrages, and in other cases, unfortunately, 
proceeding to the commission of offences 
of a graver character—brutal assaults on 
honest labouring men discharging their 
inalienable right to earn their daily 
bread; and also these mobs had been 
guilty of outrages on other inoffensive 
persons, had destroyed a vast amount of 
property, had committed arson, and other 
crimes. He was glad to say that, so far 
us the greater part of the country was 
concerned, where these disturbances had 
oceurred the Local Authorities appeared 
to have been equal to the situation. 
Additional police had in many instances 
been drawn into the disturbed neigh- 
bourhood, and troops had been sum- 
moned to be in readiness if required in 
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case the emergency should become more 
acute. In the mining districts of South 
Wales special precautions taken in 
advance had the desired effect, and 
rioting which began to display itself was 
suppressed, and further extension of the 
evilavoided. Happily,in Wales, the work- 
ing men who were prepared to stand by 
their liberties were sufficiently numerous 
to render a very good account of them- 
selves, and every lover of liberty must 
have rejoiced to hear that in Ebbw Vale 
the lawless scoundrels who contemplated 
attack received a well-merited thrashing. 
Unfortunately, other districts were not 
able to supply a sufficient number of in- 
dependent men to vindicate their personal 
liberties ; and that task devolved, as in 
all civilised communities it should, on 
those charged with the duty on the part 
of the Crown of preserving the public 
peace. In one district especially he re- 
gretted to say there was a backwardness 
in taking active precautions, and that 
was in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
There a state of affairs prevailed which 
he should have thought would have 
aroused the authorities to bestir them- 
selves to the discharge of their duty for 
the prevention of the extension of dis- 
turbances. He found that on Monday, 
4th September—he would not weary the 
House with details—the practice was 
adopted which had frequently been 
followed in other districts similarly 
affected, of a large mass of men being 
gathered together from different colliery 
villages, and these marched, gathering in 
numbers on their way, to some appointed 
centre, and in the case he was about to 
refer to the march was directed to Gar- 
forth, in the heart of the colliery district. 
Arrived there the mob proceeded to the 
pit’s mouth, and demanded to know 
whether any men were at work—in other 
words, whether any free-born subject of 
the British Crown was exercising his in- 
alienable right to earn his daily bread in 
a legal manner he thought fit. Un- 
fortunately, the men at Garforth were 
not so situated as the men at Ebbw Vale. 
They were not in sufficient strength to 
administer a well-deserved thrashing to 
those who interfered with them, and he 
regretted to have to say that, owing to in- 
timidation, the persons in charge of the 
mine had to give assurance that employ- 
ment should be suspended. Asa matter of 
fact, he believed that the ouly men in the 
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pit were those engaged in the necessary 
work in connection with keeping down 
the water in the pit. But the leaders 
of this lawless mob were not satisfied, 
and insisted upon going down the 
pit, where they had no business. They 
intimidated those in charge to let 
them down to satisfy themselves 
that their lawless behest was obeyed. 
Such a matter deserved, he thought, the 
anxious consideration of the House of 
Commons. This was not all. After 
this proceeding, a meeting was held 
close by. A person was called to the 
chair, and, not to weary the House with 
details, the usual resolutions were passed, 
and the usual talk was indulged in. The 
men then proceeded to find out whether 
there were any so-called “ black sheep” 
in the neighbourhood of the colliery— 
“black sheep” being a word locally 
used, as in other places “ blacklegs,” to 
describe those honest working men who 
exercised their personal liberty and 
declined to be dictated to as to when they 
should work. Men found to be working 
in the pits wererougbly handled, in many 
instances were brought out into the 
crowd, and, under threat of personal 
violence, compelled to sign undertakings 
not to work again. Now, as to the popular 
feeling in the neighbourhoods concerned, 
which the House had been told by some 
who professed to speak for the miners 
was opposed to violent tactics, he regretted 
to say that such a notion must be dis- 
missed as an idle tale, as evidence of 
which he might mention that amongst the 
most violent were women with babies in 
theirarms, denouncing the so-called “ black 
sheep.” On Monday, the 4th September, 
a dangerous condition of affairs evidently 
prevailed in the West Riding. What 
were the authorities doing to prevent a 
recurrence of evils which occurred at the 
outset of the disturbances, between the 
Monday at midday and subsequent days, 
when affairs assumed greater gravity ? 
As far as he could make out, the Chief 
Constable of the West Riding or those 
responsible took one step, and one step 
only—namely, to withdraw 25 per cent. of 
the police force of the West Riding and 
lend them to the police authorities at 
Doncaster to preserve order in connection 
with Doncaster races. But the Chief 
Constable of the West Riding was 
primari y responsible for order in his own 
district ; and if, according to custom, he 
3U 2 
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had to furnish assistance to the Don- 
caster police, it was his duty to obtain, in 
like manner, assistance from other police 
forces to enable him to do his duty in 
preserving order. The only step, how- 
ever, that the Chief Constable of the 
West Riding took was, not merely not to 
strengthen his force, but to send away to 
Doncaster 269 members of his force of 
1,080. It was only fair to mention that 
the Chief Constable was away upon 
holiday at the time. Everybody, unless 
he be a Member of Parliament or an 
officer of the House of Commons, was 
fairly entitled to an annual holiday ; and, 
therefore, the Chief Constable had a 
perfect right to a holiday, but his place, 
in his absence, should have been filled by 
an efficient deputy. But, so far from 
having one, affairs seemed to have been 
allowed to drift into a condition of hope- 
less chaos. Nothing was done until 
matters assumed an exceedingly grave 
aspect, and then additional police and 
troops were summoned. He deplored 
the necessity for the use of troops in 
conflict with civilians. When it was 
necessary, however, to employ troops, 
they should be protected from taunts, 
insults, and actual assaults from dis- 
orderly crowds, which tended to a breach 
of the peace, and not only rendered them 
useless to preserve the peace, but even 
placed them in danger of their own lives. 
The greatest moderation was observed by 
the Civil and Military Authorities. A 
small force of some 25 or 26 men was 
dispatched from Bradford to Featherstone, 
where a serious riot was going on. No 
Magistrate was to be found to read the 
Riot Act, and the officer in command 
placed his men in a building where they 
were subjected to jeers and insults, and 
actual assaults, from the mob, while 
being powerless toact. His own opinion 
was that the reading of the Riot Act 
was altogether unnecessary, and that 
every subject of the Queen, whether 
military or civil, was bound to assist in 
preserving the peace, and in preventing 
the commission of a felony, when called 
upon even by a common constable. 
However, the Queen's Regulations tied 
the hands of officers, and he was not pre- 
pared to say that—with an eye to 
Coroners’ juries, with their erratic and 
chaotic and frequently ridiculous verdicts 
—the Military Authorities were to be 
blamed for observing caution in these 
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matters. And, as to the delay in pro- 
curing a Magistrate, it was only fair to 
remember that it was holiday time ; and 
while, no doubt, the best plan when 
feasible was for a Magistrate always to 
be sent along with troops, it must be 
likewise remembered that a Borough 
Justice could not act outside his municipal 
area, so that if a Bradford Magistrate 
had accompanied the soldiers he would 
have been useless in the West Riding 
area. At the same time, what occurred 
at Featherstone was most humiliating, as, 
owing to being unable to act, the soldiers 
were withdrawn under a kind of im- 
provised treaty entered into between the 
officer in command, the manager of the 
colliery, and the ostensible leaders of the 
mob, amidst the jeers and the insults of 
thecrowd. They subsequently returned, 
accompanied by a Magistrate, after 
which every effort was made to 
persuade the mob to disperse, and it was 
not until it became absolutely neces- 
sary that the officer in command 
gave the order to fire. He had 
seen it stated that the persons injured 
were mere spectators, and were not 
engaged in the riot ; but, in his opinion, 
the Riot Act having been duly read, 
these unfortunate men, by not at once 
dispersing, were in their own persons 
guilty of aiding and abetting, if not of 
taking actual part in, the disturbance. 
Moreover, what business had men from a 
distant village to be at such an hour so 
far from their homes in the midst of 
riotous scenes. It should also be borne 
in mind that it was not the inhabitants of 
a village who had the disadvantage of 
being personally known to tke local 
police and colliery officials who headed 
these disturbances, but persons from 
another neighbouring village, like the 
deceased. The Civil and Military Au- 
thorities responsible for the maintenance 
of order had been denounced by those 
who might have been expected to support 
them. Theright hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary could take very good care of 
himself, and he (Mr. Lowther) was not 
going to interfere between him and other 
Members of the House, but he desired that 
the House should make it clearly under- 
stood that no Party capital would ever be 
attempted to be made out of any un- 
popularity any public servant might 
incur, or run the risk of incurring, while 
honestly in the discharge of his duty. 
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If the bona fide leaders of the men could 
be relied upon on such occasions as he 
had been speaking of to assist the 
authorities in the maintenance of order, 
the provision made in the Appropriation 
Bill for the services of extra military 
and police would be unnecessary. The 
right hon. Gentleman was about to cite 
instances of inflammatory language which, 
he contended, had been used by certain 
Members of the House agaiust the au- 
thorities, when 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) rose to a point of Order. 
He,did not intend any discourtesy to the 
might’ hon. Gentleman, but he wished to 
ask whether a Debate on the Second 
Reading of the Appropriation Bill must 
not be confined to objects that came 
within the scope of the Bill ? He under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman was 
about to quote the utterances of certain 
Members of the House, which was 
travelling beyond the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman could not speak of Members 
of the House, unless he could show that 
they were connected with the disturb- 
ances and the action taken by the Home 
Secretary. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER said, then he would 
eliminate from his argument the quotations 
he intended to have made. His con- 
tention, however, was that the burden 
imposed on the taxpayers would be 
greatly diminished if the Home Secretary 
and those responsible for the preservation 
of order could rely upon the assistance 
of the bona fide leaders of the men. 
Attacks had been made on the constituted 
authorities of the realm by many persons, 
who not merely shared the responsibility 
common to all Her Majesty’s subjects to 
assist in the preservation of the peace, 
but some of whom were actually Members 
of that House. In his judgment, so far 
from assisting the authorities, and 
diminishing the charge on the taxpayer 
to which he had alluded, these gentlemen 
had delivered speeches which, in one 
particular instance, he did not hesitate to 
say, could not be characterised properly 
by any language which the Forms of the 
House sanctioned, and no language that 
any recognised lexicographer could furnish 
would adequately convey his opinion of 
such a speech. He trusted that before 
sanctioning any contribution from the 
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funds the Home Secretary would satisfy 
himself that Local Authorities had not 
neglected to furnish additional police to 
other districts when such could be spared 
without detriment to the districts them- 
selves, as was provided for by various 
Statutes. He mentioned that as he had 
seen it stated that the Nottingham 
Borough Authorities had raised difficulties 
of the kind in connection with the Hull 
Dock strike, and similar reports pre- 
vailed regarding the present crisis in 
regard to other Local Authorities. 
He hoped the Government would take 
care that it should be made clear who were 
the Local Authorities who were responsible 
in cases of this kind—whether the local 
Justices or the Watch Committee, as 
confusion seemed to prevail in some 
quarters in those respects. It should 
be clearly laid down who were responsible, 
and in what manner they were to be 
brought to book if they neglected to 
discharge their duties. The present con- 
dition of affairs was of sufficient gravity 
that he felt bound to bring the question 
prominently before the House, and he 
thought it would be generally agreed 
that the matter demanded the earnest 
consideration of the Government. 


*Tur SECRETARY or STATE For 


tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquiru, Fife, E.): The right hon. 


Gentleman has not made any attack upon 
the Government, and I do not propose 
to follow him in the criticisms he has 
thought it right to make on the action or 
inaction of the Local Authorities in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire in the early 
stages of these deplorable disturbances. 
At the present time I do not think that 


there is sufficient information in the 
possession of the Government, or the 
House, to justify us in expressing 


approval or disapproval of what was 
done, or left undone, by the Local Au- 
thorities. Therefore, 1 think any further 
dispute on that line of argument may be 
fairly deprecated. I will avail myself, 
however, of this opportunity to tell the 
House at once what has been and what 
is the attitude of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in relation to this matter. It would 
seem difficult, and almost impossible, to 
get the people of this country to under- 
stand what are the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the Executive Govern- 
ment in reference to local disturbances. 
It cannot be too clearly laid down that 
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the responsibility for the preveution and 
suppression of local disorder lies, where 
it has always lain from the earliest period 
of our history, with the Local Authority. 
So deeply is that principle ingrained in 
our law that when, from 4 failure on the 
part of the Local Authority to do its 
duty in that respect, damage is done to 
anyone, not the Public Exchequer, but 
formerly the inhabitants of the hundred, 
and now the ratepayers of the particular 
police district, are the body that has to 
make good the injury. In the same 
way, when the County and Borough 
Police were established nearly 60 years 
ago, their administration was entrusted 
to the Local Authorities in the dis- 
tricts in which they were raised. 
That being so, what is the position of 
the Secretary of State? According to 
the ideas that seem to prevail in many 
quarters, it might be supposed that the 
Home Secretary in this country is in the 
position of the Minister of the Interior 
in France, or in the position of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. His position is 
nothing of the kind. I entirely disclaim 
on behalf of myself, and of those who 
may succeed me in this Office, any re- 
sponsibility of any sort for the way in 
which the local police force in this 
country is governed. No doubt, by a 
practice which has gradually grown up, 
it has become the duty of the Secretary 
of State in the case of emergency t» give 
advice to the Local Authority, but the 
Local Authority is perfectly at liberty 
to accept or reject that advice as 
it thinks fit. Further, the Secretary 
of State is the channel through 
which the demands of a Local Authority 
for assistance, when their own police 
resources are insufficient to cope with an 
emergency, may be made; and, further 
than that, if the Local Authority are 
found to be guilty of excess or remissness, 
it is the duty of the Secretary of State to 
conduct such inquiries and to institute 
such proceedings as the nature of the 
case may require. I believe I have sum- 
marised in this statement the whole of 
the duties which the law imposes upon 
the Home Secretary. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The contribu- 
tion from the Imperial Exchequer ? 
*Mr. ASQUITH: It is true that the 
Secretary of State has the power to 
withhold the certificate which the Act of 
Parliament empowers him to give at the 
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end of the financial year, and so deprive 
a Local Body of its share of the Im- 
perial contribution towards its police; 
but he can only do that if he is able 
to certify that the police force con- 
cerned has not been kept in a state of 
efficiency during the year. He would be 
travelling beycnd his powers and his 
duties if he were to inquire, in addition, 
how it had been managed in the course of 
the year. I am not going to say any- 
thing in the way of criticism of the exist- 
ing system. It has its drawbacks, no 
doubt, when the area of disturbance ex- 
tends over several counties, and when 
it is impossible to expect uniform and con- 
certed action on the part of the various 
authorities concerned. On the other hand, 
in my opinion, the advantages of the 
arrangement infinitely outweigh the dis- 
advantages. I think it would be an evil 
day for the administration of justice if we 
were to centralise that which is at pre- 
sent local. In my opinion, the privilege 
of local self-government ought to carry 
with it the responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of local order. I have thought it 
right to state these few geueral principles, 
because the case now immediately under 
consideration is, after all, only a typical 
ease. This is, I think, the fourth or 
fifth case of great gravity in. which I 
have had to consider what the powers and 
duties and responsibilities of Ministers 
are, and I do trust that what I have said 
may help to get rid of misconceptions in 
the public mind, and enable the country 
clearly to realise what are the limits of 
our functions and responsibilities. And 
now, Sir, a very few words on the im- 
mediate case before us. A very grave 
state of things existed in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire three weeks ago, I 
am not prepared, from the information I 
have received, to assent to the proposi- 
tion that the riotous and marauding pro- 
ceedings that went on, the wrecking of 
collieries, the burning down of buildings, 
the levying of toll on innocent passers by 
—that these actions met with any sym- 
pathy whatever from the general body of 
miners on strike. I believe these out- 
rages were the work of a comparatively 
small number of rowdies and normally 
unoccupied men, and that, so far as the 
general opinion of the mining population 
was concerned, they would liscountenance 
any such proceedings. But, whatever 
might have been the state of feeling 
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among the miners themselves, it is un- 
doubtedly the melancholy fact that these 
things did go on, and that there was 
for some time no attempt on the part 
of the law-abiding population to stop 
them. The local resources in police in a 
county like the West Riding are, of 
course, calculated with reference to a 
normal and not an abnormal state of 
things ; and, whatever may be the justice 
of the criticism of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the withdrawal of police for 
Doncaster races, they would have been 
in any case insufficient to cope with this 
suddenly-arising emergency. I am sorry 
not to see in their places to-day some 
hon. Members who have been going about 
and denouncing me, and circulating what 
I can only characterise as a pitiful and 
ridiculous fiction — namely, that Her 
Majesty’s Government deliberately sent, 
without warrant or cause, the armed 
forces of the Crown into districts where 
industrial disputes were going on, iu 
order that they might take the side of 
the coalowners and crush the miners. 
Where are the men who made these 
statements ? It was well known that 
this matter would form the subject of 
discussion this afternoon. Why are 
they not in their places? It is a very 
easy -thing to go about the country 
speaking to excited audiences where you 
are safe from refutation and reply ; but 
it isa very different thing, and the only 
proper thing, to come here, to the House 
of Commons, and on the floor of this 
House, face to face with the Minister 
you condemn, to fight the matter out. I 
regret that this has to be said of men, 
personal friends of my own and generally 
supporters of Her Majesty's Government, 
but I do think that conduct such as that 
of the hon. Members to whom I am re- 
ferring ought not to be allowed to pass 
unnoticed, and that the least a Minister 
of the Crown whose action is challenged 
by Members of this House has a right to 
expect—especially as we are at the close 
of our present Sittings, for the oppor- 
tunity may not occur again—he has a 
right, I say, to expect that he should be 
given the opportunity of answering the 
statements made with respect to his con- 
duct in the presence of the hon. Mem- 
bers who make them. These hon. Mem- 
bers are away. If they were present J 
should ask them what they would have 
done in my position ? Supposing that 
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they had held the Office which I hold, 
and that the state of things which I have 
described had been brought to their 
knowledge; supposing that the Local 
Authorities, alarmed for the preservation 
of the public peace and for the safety of 
property, had sent them telegram after 
telegram saying that the local poliee 
forces were insufficient, that they had 
tried to borrow additional police else- 
where, but unavailingly, and that unless 
special protection were given to them 
they would no longer be responsible for 
the public peace, what course would 


any responsible Minister adopt in 
the circumstances? These gentlemen 
know as well as I do, and would 


admit it if they cleared their minds 
and tongues of cant, that there is no 
man in this country who would not have 
acted as I have done, and who would 
not have felt it his bounden duty to 
supply the Local Authorities with such 
a force as, in their judgment, was neces- 
sary to supplement the local resources 
at their disposal. I do not believe that 
the House will disapprove the course 
which I took. No one can deprecate 
more strongly than I do the employment 
of soldiers unnecessarily. I know that 
their employment in the performance of 
police duty is distasteful to the soldiers 
themselves, and for many obvious reasons 
it is, undoubtedly, irritating to the people. 
I have, therefore, impressed upon Local 
Authorities over and over again that, 
whenever it is possible, they should ob- 
tain in emergencies additional police 
from other localities, and on the occasion 
under consideration that direction was 
followed. But it must be borne in mind 
that the total police force of the country 
is very limited in number, each borough 
and county being bound not to retain a 
larger number of police than is necessary 
for its ordinary requirements. From Wilt- 
shire, however, from Dorset, and from 
other parts of the country police were 
supplied to render assistance in the West 
Riding and Nottinghamshire. I, there- 
fore, do not think that it is fair to say 
that there was any indisposition on the 
part of Local Police Authorities iu other 
parts of England to render such aid as 
they reasonably could. I myself sanc- 


tioned the despatch of about 400 men of 
the Metropolitan Police, and I find that 
Iam denounced with exactly the same 
energy of vituperation for having sent 
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these policemen down to Yorkshire as I 
am for having seut the soldiers. It is 
very difficult to understand the position 
of those who think that in such cireum- 
stances as I have described a Minister 
would not have failed in his most ele- 
mentary duty if he had not supplied all 
the resources at his disposal which ap- 
peared to be reasonably demanded. What 
was the result of the action that I took ? 
Within 48 hours, almost within 24 hours, 
from the time when the local forces 
were thus supplemented the whole dis- 
turbance ceased, and for nearly a fort- 
night we have not had in the whole 
of the three counties which constituted 
the area of disturbance a single case of 
collision, either with the police or the 
military. I find it difficult to believe 
that that striking and rapid change from 
what had become a most serious situa- 
tion is not to be attributed to the prompt 
measures that were taken. In many parts 
I gladly admit that the leaders of the 
miners have helped loyally and well to 
bring about the improved state of things. 
I think it is a most creditable cireum- 
stance that in the whole of Lancashire, 
where there are a very large number of 
miners on strike, from the beginning of 
the disturbance up to the present moment 
there has not been any serious trouble 
whatever. I attribute this very largely 
to the efforts of the miners’ leaders to 
exercise a restraining influence upon their 
followers, and to keep them within the 
bounds of moderation. I have no doubt, 
also, that their example has had a tran- 
quillising effect elsewhere. I am as 
anxious as any man in this House can be 
for the removal of the additional forces 
from the localities to which they have 
been sent. At the earliest moment when it 
shall be possible to remove them without 
jeopardising the preservation of public 
order the House may be sure that 
then they will be withdrawn ; but until 
that moment arrives it would not only 
be wrong, but almost criminal, to take 
any steps to weaken the powers which 
the Loca] Authorities have demanded and 
obtained. Before I sit down I will say a 
few words respecting the most deplorable 
incident in these disturbances. I refer 
to the riot and the intervention of the 
military at Featherstone, near Pontefract, 
which resulted, as we all know, in the loss 
of two lives. As the House is aware, 
inquests have been held upon the bodies 
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of the men who were, unfortunately, 
killed. In the first inquest the coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of justifiable 
homicide, but in the second inquest the 
jury refused to return that verdict, and 
apparently shrank from the only other 
logical conclusion open to them—namely, 
that of returning a verdict of wilful 
murder against the Magistrates and 
troops. They preferred—and J am-not 
quarrelling with them for doing so in 
the painful position in which they found 
themselves—they preferred to return an 
open verdict, to which they appended a 
rider to the effect that the authorities 
had not taken proper steps in the earlier 
stages of the affair to prevent the disturb- 
ance from reaching a climax, and they 
also intimated plainly that, in their 
opinion, the order given to the soldiers to 
fire was not justified by the circumstances 
prevailing at the time when that order 
was given. When those two verdicts 
were brought to my notice, I saw that we 
were face to face with a very serious 
state of things. But before taking any 
action I thought it right to call for the 
evidence which had been taken at the 
two inquests, and to give it my most 
careful consideration. I have now com- 
pleted my: study of that evidence, and I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
matter cannot be allowed to rest where 
it is. We are face to face with two 
verdicts upon the same state of facts, 
which are absolutely irreconcilable one 
with the other. A careful investigation 
of the evidence has convinced me that 
there are a number of facts materially 
hearing upon the point at issue which 
were not investigated at all, in conse- 
quence, no doubt, of the hurry of the 
proceedings. I have to consider both 
the position of the authorities and the 
feeling of the public, and I do not think 
that I should be able to satisfy the legi- 
timate demand of public feeling, or that 
I should be acting fairly to the authori- 
ties themselves, whose conduct is dis- 
tinctly impugned by one of these verdicts, 
if I did not take the best means in my 
power to provide for a thorough and 
adequate investigation of the facts, 
so that we may have materials on which 
to pronounce an authoritative and final 
judgment. As I pointed out yester- 
day, in answer to a question, there 
are some difficulties in the way of 
constituting a proper tribunal for the 
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purpose. Without a special Act of 
Parliament, giving powers to take 
evidence upon oath and to compel the 
attendance of witnesses,a Public Depart- 
ment is, in a matter of this kind, largely 
dependent upon the spontaneous co- 
operation of those concerned. But I 
feel confident that we shall have 
that co-operation, for the public in- 
terest demands that the whole truth 
shall be disclosed. If I succeed in 
providing a tribunal which shall com- 
mand general confidence, I am sure I may 
rely upon everyone concerned to do all in 
his power to insure that all the facts 
connected with this deplorable occurrence 
shall be known. I must now utter one 
final word of appeal to those who have 
far more power than even the Local 
Authorities or myself to put an end to 
the existing state of things. This de- 
plorable dispute has now been going on 
for the greater part of two months; it 
has involved the districts affected in 
widespread misery; it has engendered 
feelings of animosity easy to arouse, but 
difficult to allay; and it has been 
productive of most disastrous results 
to the general industries of the 
country. I trust, then, that it is not too 
much to express the hope that neither 
on the one side nor the other will there 
be a continuance of that unreasoning 
obstinacy which, I cannot but think, is 
the main obstacle to the settlement of 
this great quarrel. Serious, indeed, will 
be the responsibility of those who persist in 
such an attitude. I believe I am express- 
ing the unanimous opinion of all Parties 
in this House, and of every reasonable 
man outside, when I say that we look 
with confidence to the moderation and 
good sense of both sides in this dispute 
to put an end to it without delay. 

*Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract) said, he 
did not propose to enter into the facts of 
the case; indeed, he agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that the facts 
immediately surrounding it were shrouded 
in some obscurity, nor did he intend, on 
the one hand, to criticise the action 
taken by the Local Authorities for the 
preservation of the peace, nor, on the 
other, the action taken by the 
miners of the district. He rose 
merely to say that great anxiety had 
been expressed that there should be 
further inquiry, and he was very glad to 
find that the right hon. Gentleman had 
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consented to hold such an inquiry. An 
inquiry into the whole proceedings was 
due, in common fairness, to all the per- 
sons concerned, and he hoped the 
investigation would be full and com- 
plete. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
did not wish to detain the House after 
the promise of inquiry that had been 
given by the Home Secretary, but he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he would include in the inquiry 
the question whether it was necessary 
for the Local Authorities to seek 
the aid of the military—a point upon 
which there was difference of opinion. 
There were great differences of opinion 
on that point. There were many people 
in the district, as he knew, who thought 
that the whole matter would have been 
better managed by bringing in additional 
police, and for that reason he asked the 
Home Secretary to inform the House 
whether the inquiry would include an in- 
vestigation as to whether it was right to 
bring in soldiers? There was reason to 
believe that the unfortunate men who 
were killed were innocent of any com- 
plicity in the rioting, and if this was 
proved by the inquiry to be the fact he 
hoped the Home Secretary would devise 
some means by which compensation 
should be awarded to the relatives of the 
deceased men. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said, as 
the Home Secretary had pointedly 
alluded to the Labour Members of Par- 
liament, who he regretted were not 
present to criticise, in the light of fuller 
information than he possessed, the con- 
duct of the Local Authorities and the 
Home Secretary, he (Mr. Burns) 
ventured, not as one in full possession of 
the facts, to briefly address the House. 
As the Home Secretary had granted an 
inquiry, which he trusted would be full, 
clear, impartial, and comprehensive, this 
was not the time nor the occasion for dis- 
cussing matters which could only be 
adequately discussed when the Report of 
the inquiry was laid upon the Table of 
the House. He most sincerely agreed 
with the Home Secretary in his hesitation 
to assume towards the Local Authorities 
who were responsible for law and order 
in this country, that position and that 
power of controlling and supervising the 
local forces in a manner that could only 
be properly undertaken by a Minister of 
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the Interior such as existed in France. 
He gathered from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Thanet that he was inclined to impose 
upon the Local Authorities a central 
control. He (Mr. Burns) was certain 
that if such a system was applied to the 
large industrial communities in England, 
not only would riots ensue, but it would 
produce civil war, if not actual revolution. 
The Home Secretary, with that respect 
for local governing institutions which 
characterised all conditions of English- 
men, preferred to throw upon the Local 
Authorities through their Watch Com- 
mittees—and he (Mr. Burns) hoped very 
soon through their elected Magistrates— 
the responsibility which no centralised 
State power could control. If one of the 
results of the inquiry was still further to 
decentralise political power and establish 
the right of every district to have its own 
elected Magistrates, then they would see 
the workmen’s leaders jointly charged, 
with Magistrates from other sections of 
the community, with the preservation of 
order. Under the present Magisterial 
system, the administration of the law was 
practically in the hands of a body of men 
who, when a dispute took place and riot 
was threatened, thought less of the in- 
terests of the community, and the main- 
tenance of law and order, than of using 
the soldiers and the police for morally 
intimidating men whom they, as 
masters, were fighting. [Cries of “Oh, 
oh!”}] He believed that the mili- 
tary had been imported into this dis- 
trict without sufficient justification. 
There was no doubt that in the case 
where the military were called in near 
Pontefract, the thing was done to intimi- 
date the men through their wives and 
families. [Cries of“ No!"] He felt 
confident that such was the fact, and if 
the local police had been kept at home 
instead of being kept on duty at Don- 
easter Races the military would not 
have been required. [“Oh!”"] Yes, 
it was quite true, and he regretted that 
police should be drafted off to race- 
courses to keep in control the acts of 
blackguardism which were associated 
with racecourses everywhere. He could 
cite one instance of the advantage of 
elected Magistrates. He referred to the 
City of London, which had the only Cor- 
poration with elected Magistrates. A 
short time ago he conducted a trade dis- 
pute right inthe centre of London, the 
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richest city in the world, and in that case 
the Aldermen were strictly and regularly 
at their duties, were brought face to face 
with the circumstances of the dispute, 
and were, to a very great extent, in 
touch with the leaders of the men. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was scarcely entitled to raise the 
whole question of elected Magistrates on 
the Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. J. BURNS said, hedeferred to the 
Speaker. He only wished to say that 
when the whole facts were brought 
before the House it would be seen that 
in order to deal satisfactorily with these 
labour disputes, and to prevent men on 
the outskirts, as it were, of a dispute 
from discrediting those who were 
engaged in the struggle, it would be 
necessary to have elected Magistrates. 
They succeeded, and what was possible 
in their case could be achieved in other 
towns if Magistrates were appointed on 
the elective system. If the Home 
Secretary, who was a strong man—per- 
haps on some matters too strong, and 
lacking a little in diseretion—would 
bring in a Bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of Magistrates by election, he 
would do a great deal to assist in the 
preservation of law and order every- 
where, especially on occasions of public 
excitement and trade disputes. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, he was sorry 
to have to ask the attention of the 
House for a few moments to another 
subject; but, as a matter of fact, 
those Members of the House who were 
not Members of the Government had had 
no opportunity this Session of bringing 
forward questions which in ordinary 
Sessions could be done on private Mem- 
bers’ nights. He proposed to call atten- 
tion to two or three points which, he 
thought, illustrated the reason why & 
general want of confidence prevailed in 
the Government at home and abroad. 
He thought the condition of affairs at 
home was very much to be deplored. 
There was a general feeling of unsettle- 
ment. There 'was a grievous depression 
in trade, and the existing labour disputes 
and the misery and ruin which prevailed, 
in consequence were very considerably 
due to the want of confidence in the 
present Government. They had been in 
power 13 months, and from a legislative 
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point of view had done nothing. It was 
a curious misfortune—if it was not the 
fault—of the present Government that at 
this period, as, indeed, during the 
Administration of the present Prime 
Minister, foreign Governments felt at 
liberty to attack British interests. Taking 
the 13 months that the present Govern- 
ment had been in Office, and referring 
first of all to Egypt, our interests in that 
country were threatened with very serious 
injury indeed. Egypt seemed on the point, 
for the moment, of sinking back into the 
disorder and anarchy from which British 
administration had rescued it. That was 
entirely due to the fact that the present 
Prime Minister, when out of Office, gave 
foreign countries, and especially France, 
reason to believe that he was prepared 
to evacuate Egypt. Happily the danger 
which had arisen in Egypt from the 
weakness of the right hon. Gentleman 
and his most unfortunate utterances in 
public before he came into Office had 
been averted by the firmness of Lord 
Rosebery, whose influence in the Cabinet 
was sufficient to cause timely action to 
be taken; but the restoration of order 
and the maintenance of our interests in 
Egypt had only been effected by the 
process of nearly doubling the British 
Army of Occupation. Our interests had 
also been seriously injured by the action 
of the Government in regard to the 
dispute between France and Siam. Her 
Majesty’s Government had shown a 
great want of acquaintance with the 
affairs of Siam, and had allowed them- 
selves to be steadily pushed down hill by 
the progress of French aggression. Ten 
weeks ago, if any hon. Member had told 
the Under Secretary that by the 20th 
of September Siam would have been 
despoiled of one-third of ner territory ; 
that she would have been compelled 
to pay a large and unjust indemnity ; that 
the revenues of some of her wealthiest 
Provinces would have been assigned to 
France ; and that there would be great 
danger of a French Protectorate, such a 
statement would have been laughed to 
scorn. But all these evils had come 
about. Siam had been despoiled with 
impunity by the French Government, and 
its integrity and independence had been 
threatened. One of the most serious 


elements in the matter was the influence 
which this weakness on the part of the 
Government must have on public feeling 
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in India. It was a most deplorable co- 
incidence that at the moment Russia was 
rapidly advancing towards the frontier of 
India through the Pamirs, and generally 
seeking to extend her influence and con- 
trol over Northern Persia, another great 
European Power should be successful in 
making a serious attack upon the integrity, 
if not the independence, of Siam, whose 
interests were largely bound up with our 
Indian Empire. Now these things caused 
a general feeling of want of confidence in 
the Government. The Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, with a courage which 
did him credit, disputed the proposition 
that the Government had exhibited 
weakness. 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: Hear, hear! 

Srr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
But it was a fact that owing to the weak- 
ness displayed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment several British enterprises in Siam, 
involving the expenditure and profitable 
use of a large amount of capital, had 
been abandoned by British merchants. 
That was a distinct injury to British trade 
and commerce, and unless our interests 
were looked after more closely than they 
had been this injury was likely to ex- 
tend. It was stated that the demands of 
France on Siam had by no means ceased, 
and that her Representative was now 
pressing further claims in excess of the 
Ultimatum which Siam had accepted, 
He hoped the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs would be able to tell the 
House that the Government were vigilant 
in the matter, and were determined not to 
consent to further concessions and further 
surrender on the part of the Government 
of Siam, and that if these exaggerated 
claims should be pressed by France the 
Government of Siam would have the 
support of Her Majesty’s Government in 
resisting them. He desired to know if 
the Under Secretary could assure the 
House that the Russian forces now 
engaged in the Pamirs were not engaged 
in fortifying the very important Passes 
that led to Kashmir, and through 
Kashmir to our Indian frontier. It was 
a mournful fact, which could not be 
denied, that the moment the return to 
Office of Mr. Gladstone last year was 
assured, telegrams were sent from St. 
Petersburg ordering a Russian detach- 
ment to advance into the Pamirs. With 
regard to Mashonaland, it was a singular 
fact that the statement he made in the 
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House yesterday as to the danger of the 
replies made by the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown being repeated to foreign 
Governments and savage potentates, and 
thus encouraging them in attacks on 
British interests, was confirmed by a 
letter in this morning’s Times from Lord 
Gifford, a representative of the Chartered 
Company. The varying statement made 
by the Government to Lo Bengula was— 

“At the inevitable risk of the loss of all 

prestige at the hands of a man who, although a 
savage, is astute enough to read the situation 
thus brought about.” 
The vacillating conduct of the Govern- 
ment with reference to the threatened 
Matabele raid, and their contradictory 
orders, were simply encouraging this 
savage chief in his attacks. The House 
had been given to understand that Mr. 
Rhodes, the representative of the 
Chartered Company, was satisfied with 
the action of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But Lord Gifford practically contradicted 
that statement. He said as to the con- 
tradictory orders of the Government— 

“ On learning of this collision the Government 
informs the British South Africa Company at 
one moment that they (the Company) were 
solely responsible for providing both men and 
money for any war, and for the maintenance of 
peace in Mashonaland and Matabeleland ; the 
next moment, despite the attack by the Mata- 
beles, the Company are advised that war could 
not be ‘commenced without Government 
authority.’” 
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Another contradiction was thus de- 


scribed— 


“The High Commissioner at one moment 
sends a message to Lo Bengula virtually order- 
ing him to withdraw his impis and punish the 
indunas who had brought about the collision, 
and, further, claims compensation for the injury 
done to the property of the white men ; the next 
moment, notwithstanding the defiant reply sent 
by Lo Bengula, and with the knowledge that 
the King has sent for his impi to return at once 
from the Barotse raid, and notwithstanding, 
further, the great damage done to the property 
of the settlers in Mashonaland, the Government 
informs not only the company, but also 
Lo Bengula, that compensation should not be 
demanded from him—this at the inevitable risk 
of the loss of all prestige at the hands of a man 
who, although a savage, is astute enough to read 
the situation thus brought about.” 

Further on Lord Gifford said— 

“Toa large extent this state of affairs has 
been brought about by the hesitating attitude 
of the Government; the absolute withdrawal 
of the claims for compensation to the white 
settlers ; and the unreasonable veto fettering 
the action of the Chartered Company, which is 
virtually this:—‘ You must wait until the 
Matabele assegais are at your throat before you 
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may lift a hand in your own defence.’ This 

ition of the settlers in Mashonaland caused 
y the attitude assumed by the British Govern- 
ment is unparalleled in the history of Eng- 
land.” 


The state of affairs in Mashonaland was, 
as the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
had said, becoming graver day by day, 
The hon. Member had spent a large 
portion of his speech in making an attack 
on a British officer who was now ina 
position of responsibility. The hon. 
Member had used language of severity 
and injustice. [“Oh, oh!” ] Yes ; because 
he had spoken of cruelty and murder, 
He had very much regretted to hear the 
attack made upon Captain Lendy yester- 
day by the Under Secretary of State 
(Mr. Buxton), and he did not think it 
was at all justified. Captain Lendy’s 
offence was at the most the offence of a 
soldier who was too reckless in the con- 
duct of military operations, and who did 
not cease firing at the moment when the 
minimum loss of life was secured. That 
was very different from being respon- 
sible for murder, and no Member of the 
Government should bring such a charge 
against a man in Captain Lendy’s posi- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary (Mr. 8S. Buxton) subsequently 
withdrew the word “ murder,” but others 
did not, and he (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
said that the attack made upon Captain 
Lendy was scandalous. Captain Lendy 
might have been guilty of imprudence, 
and might have continued to fire longer 
than was necessary, but these were 
things that happened everywhere in the 
employment of the armed forces of the 
Crown. Captain Lendy might be at 
that moment engaged in defending the 
British settlers and British interests 
in Mashonaland at the peril of his life, 
and yet that was the moment chosen by 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Paul) and others to denounce him. The 
responsibility the Government had 
assumed in ordering the Chartered Com- 
pany’s forces to make no advance without 
the permission of the Home Government 
was extreme. How could they telegraph 
and wait for an answer when Lobengula 
was perhaps burning their barns, laying 
waste their fields and massacring their 
servants? If the lives of the settlers 
could be saved in the forts their property 
would be destroyed in a day or two if 
Lo Bengula’s forces were permitted to 
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advance. The Military Authorities ought 


to have ission the moment they 
were satisfied that Lo Bengula was making 
an offensive movement against them to 
attack him. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down is so much in the habit 
of bringing general charges of a 
sweeping character that I think we have 
ceased to attach much importance to 
them ; and, therefore, I shall devote my- 
self to the one or two instances in re- 
ference to foreign policy which the hon. 
Member has advanced in support of these 
general charges. As to the question of 
Siam, it has been discussed more 
than once before this Session, and 
there is nothing new to be said 
about it. On the last occasion that 
the hon. Member brought charges against 
the Government in reference to Siam, the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Fergusson), 
who was Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in the last Administration, dis- 
sociated himself from the statement of 
the hon. Member that the prestige of 
this country has been damaged in the 
least degree in reference to what has 
occurred in Siam. The policy of always 
maintaining that when the opposite Party 
is in power whatever happens may diminish 
British prestige is not a _ patriotic 
policy ; it is not one which enables us to 
say that he who adopts it has done his 
utmost to uphold the honour of the 
country. The hon. Member suggests 
that the troubles in the Pamirs were 
owing to the advent of a Liberal Govern- 
ment to power ; but these troubles began 
under the late Government. The inci- 
dent at Somatash occurred on the 24th 
of July last year, long before the present 
Government came into power, and orders 
must have been sent from St. Petersburg 
many weeks previously. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
My distinct allegation is that the orders 
for the Russian advance on the Pamirs 
were telegraphed towards the end of 
July, when it was known that the Elec- 
tions would result in the return to Office 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
at a very early date. The practical 


result of the English Elections was 
known in St. Petersburg by the middle 
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of July, and orders were immediately 
telegraphed. 

Sir E. GREY: I repeat that it 
would have been impossible to have sent 
such orders in time for the incident at 
Somatash on the 24th of July, after the 
result of the British Elections was known 
at St. Petersburg. Some time ago the 
Russians in the region of the Pamirs 
actually went so faras to arrest a British 
officer. That was when the late Govern- 
ment was in power. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
And they apologised. 

Sir E. GREY: Yes, they apologised 
for it afterwards ; but the hon. Member’s 
contention is that they only dared do 
these things when a Liberal Government 
was in power. Then, take the question 
of Egypt. The hon. Member alleges 
that there would have been no disturb- 
ance or friction in Egypt but for the 
advent to power of the present Govern- 
ment, and he bases that assertion on 
statements made by the Prime Minister 
when in Opposition. It is perfectly true 
that a desire has been expressed for the 
evacuation of Egypt, but that desire has 
found its fullest and most legitimate ex- 
pression in the Drummond Wolff Con- 
vention, which was signed by the hon. 
Member’s own Government. The 
Drummond Wolff Convention, it is true, 
did not come into force; but that was 
not owing to any want of will on the 
part of Lord Salisbury. When the hon. 
Member says that troubles in different 
parts of the world have occurred in con- 
sequence of a feeling of apprehension 
owing to the present Government being 
in power, he is bound, if he wishes to 
obtain, if not the assent, at all events 
the respect of his opponents, to have 
regard to such events as the signing 
of that Convention, and such things as 
took place in the Pamirs. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he wished to submit a few remarks 
on our Imperial position in the world, as 
it had been affected by the proceedings 
of the present Sitting of Parliament. 
He did not wish to make an attack on 
the Government; on the contrary, he 
quite recognised that in some respects 
they had done well, and there were cer- 
tain matters on which he could join with 
their friends in offering them congratula- 
tions. In the first place, the happy 
termination of the dispute between the 
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United Kingdom and the United States ; Autumn there would be constant inter- 
with regard to the seal fisheries in the | pellations and a free use of all the Rules 
Behring Sea and the North Pacific | of the House for the purpose of impress- 
Ocean was undoubtedly a matter for | ing upon the Government and their sup- 
congratulation. Whilst the reference of | porters the views entertained by the 
thedispute to arbitration was settled by the | Opposition. He trusted that the Govern- 
lateGovernment,it might fairly beadmitted | ment would not lose sight of India, which 
that when the arbitrators met at Paris, | might be said at the present moment to 
Her Majesty’s present Government did | be between two fires. The grave con- 
all they possibly could to present the|tingencies and possible eventualities 
British case in the best possible manner. | should not be lost of. With regard to 
It was, no doubt, largely owing to the|the Eastern danger which threatened 
most able presentation of that case by | India he should not say anything specific 
the two leading barristers in the House | at this moment, because when the House 
as well as to the inherent justice of the | was in Committee of Supply he had 
case itself that this happy result had | twice an opportunity of going into that 
been attained. He thought Her Majesty’s | matter with the utmost detail. But he 
Government might also be congratulated | might say this, in justice to the Under 
upon having despatched a Mission to | Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— 
Uganda in deference to the wishes of | that he believed he was quite correct in 
the philanthropic and religious world. | saying there was no disturbance in the 
The religious world desired the Mission | region of the Pamirs. Nevertheless, 
in the interests of missionary labour,| he did not think his answer was as 
while the philanthropic world desired it | satisfactory as it might have been. It 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade. | is, no doubt, a very suspicious circum- 
Now that the Mission had been carried | stance, that when a certain proceeding 
out, everybody was looking forward with | politically took place in this country in 
the deepest anxiety to see what course | July of last year a forward movement 
would be taken by Her Majesty’s Go-| in the Pamirs was ordered from St. 
vernment. As regarded Egypt, he also | Petersburg during the latter part of 
thought the attitude of the Government | July. They know that the time of 
had been highly satisfactory. The | England’s difficulty was always that of 
speech of the Prime Minister on the sub- | Russia’s opportunity. If he were not 
ject was one of the most useful and able | unwilling to detain the House, he could 
speeches he had ever heard delivered on | show that the step Russia took in Cen- 
any Imperial question, and this was the|tral Asia had been connected with a 
more wonderful because the right hon. | movement in thiscountry. He therefore, 
Gentleman had rendered his position | repeated that they on that side of the 
peculiarly hard forhimself. The righthon. | House -were not to be thought unduly 
Gentleman had undoubtedly said much | suspicious if they did connect those 
more on previous occasions than he ought | events in the Pamirs with the political 
to have said, and had made declarations | electoral circumstances in this country. 

which were understood by the French to | No one could say it was so for certain ; 
foreshadow the evacuation of Egypt.| but everything points very much in 
Notwithstanding that, Egypt had not | bearing this out. As regarded the move- 
been evacuated, and the prospect of | ments which took place previously under 
evacuation was as far off and as much| the late Government, they were not 
relegated to the dim and distant future | withdrawn. As the House knew, a British 

under the present as under the preceding | officer was arrested, but he was imme- 
Government. At the same time, he felt | diately released and an apology made. 
bound to warn the Government that | But the movements were not withdrawn. 
Members on the Opposition side of the | He did not think, however, that there 
House felt very great anxiety upon a| was any remissness on the part of the 
great variety of foreign and Colonial | late Government inrespect of the Pamirs. 

affairs, and hoped that during the short | At the same time, he did not wish to 
Recess Ministers would do something to | fix any blame whatever upon the present 
allay and mitigate their alarms. If they | Government either. All he contended 
did not he respectfully warned them that | was that if the result of the General 
when the House met again in the/ Election of July, 1892, had been other 
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than it was, they should have heard very 
little about Russia moving in the Pamirs. 
That, of course, was purely a matter of 
opinion, which he had a right to submit 
to the House. Russia, however, had 
made this movement, which was of im- 
mense importance with regard to India. 
It was probably the political action last 
year which gave an impulse to Diplo- 
matic Missions. At any rate, various 
military movements had been made from 
Cashmere towards the boundaries of the 
Pamirs by this Government. He greatly 
regretted that such a policy should have 
been questioned by hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway. They probably did not 
perceive that this movement, of which 
they are inclined to complain, was taken 
by reason of Russian advance in the 
Pamirs. That Russia intended to take 
a portion of the Pamirs was most cer- 
tain. He would not detain the House 
to detail the geographical position or 
the political importance of the Pamirs. 
But he might add that the whole ques- 
tion of the delimitation of the Pamirs 
was pending, and they should do nothing 
to embarrass the proceedings. According 
to British ideas, Russia was only entitled 
to a very small part of the Pamirs if they 
came to a partition. There must be a 
partition of the Pamirs, as there had been 
of other territory in different parts of the 
world. They could only wish God speed 
to the British negotiations. Another 
word :—They should prevent Russia 
taking the law into her own hands. 
While negotiations were pending they 
should prevent Russia taking a forward 
movement ; possibly there was regret 
expressed for the action of her officers ; 
but, nevertheless, they had not been 
withdrawn. Therefore he did hope 
nothing of that kind would be permitted 
inthis case. Again, in Africa they had 
abundant cause for anxiety. The in- 
habitants and cultivators in the neigh- 
bourhood of Suakin were in great danger 
from Mahomedan and Arab invasions, and 
Her Majesty’s Government ought to see 
that the Egyptian Government performed 
its duty of protecting the inhabitants of 
that region. The Niger Company seemed 
to have got into some embarrassment and 
danger. He was glad to hear the defence 
of the company which had been made by 
the Under Secretary. No one could 


doubt that it was doing England's work 
in the upper and middle regions of the 
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great river, It was difficult for private 
Members to get at the real truth as to 
Lieutenant Mizon’s actions; but if we 
were not careful these. would lead to 
serious complications between Great 
Britain and France. He earnestly com- 
mended that important letter to the con- 
sideration of the Government, assuring 
them that great interest was felt, not 
only on his side of the House, but in 
many important quarters outside, on this 
subject. With regard to Uganda, there 
could be no alternative to bringing the 
territory under a British protectorate. 
The Government might endeavour to 
avoid that great contingency, but the 
sooner they made up their minds to face 
the inevitable the better, for he was per- 
fectly certain that the minds of the great 
majority of the British people were made 
up on that subject. There was very great 
auxiety as to the future of the British 
South Africa Chartered Company. That 
company had been very active in the 
most honourable as well as patriotic 
manner. Though it might be true that 
some Corporations of the same character 
had been mixed up in questionable 
finance, and engaged in transactious of a 
doubtful character, nothing of the kind 
could be urged against this company. At 
least two distinguished men—the late 
Sir William Mackinnon and the late Sir 
William Beunett—took part in originating 
it, and with it was associated the hon. 
Member for Westminster, a gentleman 
whose position placed him beyond 
all possible motives of interest in the 
matter. He urged that as a reason why 
the Government should help the com- 
pany to maintain its position, and, above 
all, they should give them some assistance 
in constructing the railway from Mom- 
basa to the Great Lake, a project of the 
most important character. The railway 
had practically been taken in hand by the 
late Government. He did not know what 
the present Government was doing in the 
matter. No doubt they were handicapped 
by the unfortunate speeches which they 
had made in Opposition ; but he hoped 
that they would take a patriotic view of 
the matter, and remember that England 
required the total suppression of slavery. 
He was unwilling to mix himself up in 
the controversies about South Africa. 
It was said a design existed for the 
formation of a great Customs Union, 
which was to bind Cape Colony to the 
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Transvaal Republic, to the exclusion of 
Natal. That would be a very serious 
matter for Natal, and it deserved the 
very careful consideration of the House 
and the country. On the subject of 
Mashonaland, he wished to say that that 
country was within the British sphere of 
influence or it was not; it was under 
British protection of some sort or kind 
or it was not. If it were, we were 
bound to protect it. That was a propo- 
sition so plain as to be almost a truism, 
if it had not been controverted in the 
Debates which had taken place on the 
subject. Mashonaland was threatened 
with invasion by a certain tribe, and he 
wanted to know why we should not take 
care of Mashonaland as we took care of 
the outlying districts of the Indian terri- 
tory? We did not allow tribes to raid 
our outlying territories in India. Why 
should we allow Mashonaland to be made 
a sort of unhappy hunting ground for the 
Matabeles? We were bound by every 
principle of duty to effectually protect 
Mashonaland, and the only question that 
remained was as to the best mode of 
protecting the country. The authorities 
on the spot were, he contended, the best 
judges on that subject, and we ought to 
have confidence in those authorities, and 
not find fault with every movement that 
was made or proposed by them to repel 
the enemy. It had been urged that we 
should not be rushed into war by the 
colonists in Mashonaland. But we had 
permitted ourselves to take up a position 
in Mashonaland, and it was now too late 
to withdraw. We must perform the 
duties appertaining to that position, and 
we should not say that the performance 
of these duties meant being rushed into 
war. He strongly condemned the ob- 
servations which had been made by cer- 
tain hon. Members in reference to Captain 
Lendy. Whether Captain Lendy served 
under the Crown, or under the Colonial 
Government, or as a Mashonaland Ad- 
ministrator, he was to all intents and 
purposes a British officer. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON: It has been 
distinetly stated that these officers are 
lent to the company, and while acting as 
such are not acting for the British Go- 
vernment, and that we are not respon- 
sible. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he thought 
that Captain Lendy had been acting for 
the British Government; but, for the 
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sake of argument, he would concede the 
point to the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough. Beyond all question, Captain 
Lendy was a British officer, employed 
on difficult duty in Mashonaland ; 
and he was, therefore, entitled 
to more generous treatment than 
he received yesterday at the hands of 
hon. Members opposite, some of whose 
speeches were calculated to have a very 
bad effect on those who were serving 
their country abroad under circumstances 
of the greatest danger and discourage- 
ment. It was all very well for hon. 
Members to sit there and criticise men 
who were acting in great emergencies 
and in scenes of doubt and difficulty ; 
but he was not sure that those hon. 
Members would have done any better, 
if so well, under similar conditions, 
It might be conceded that Captain Lendy 
had acted injudiciously ; but his action 
was, after all, only an error of judgment, 
and they all knew how the judgments of 
military officers were open to question. 
Hon. Members who dissented from that 
proposition had criticised, as an error of 
judgment, certain actions of a military 
officer which had recently been taken in 
Yorkshire. How much more, then, was 
it possible to commit an error of 
judgment in the heart of Africa? 
Captain Lendy’s conduct was certainly 
not open to the extreme observations 
which had been passed upon it yesterday 
by hon. Members opposite; and, in 
justice to his fellow-countrymen ‘who 
were serving their country abroad under 
circumstances of difficulty and danger, 
whom some hon. Members were too 
much given to denouncing and con- 
demning, he felt it his duty to make 
these observations. Passing from South 
Africa, he desired to say that there was 
great anxiety about the future of New- 
foundland. In Newfoundland there was, 
no doubt, grave dissatisfaction on the 
part of the people with the modus vivendi, 
and with the arrangements which had 
been made. The opinion prevailed in 
the colony that France had been allowed 
to take undue advantage of her Treaty 
rights, and to acquire on the coast of 
Newfoundland a position that was in- 
tolerable. India was about to come up 
for discussion, and perhaps he might be 
allowed to refer to the great half-way 
house between England and India— 
Gibraltar. The greater part of our 
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Indian trade passed in front of that 
historic rock. There was grave doubt 
whether the fortifications there were 
sufficiently strong ; but one of the most 
pressing needs at the present time was 
the construction of a dock, such as would 
enable our men-of-war to be repaired 
there. If this dock were not constructed, 
there would be the greatest danger to 
our Fleet in case of war, for,-in the event 
of a naval action being fought in the 
Western part of the Mediterranean, any 
British men-of-war that might be 
injured would either have to be repaired at 
Gibraltar, or, if that were impossible, to 
remain hors de combat for the rest of the 
war. He knew that there were other 
dockyards under construction elsewere ; 
but the need for the construction of no 
dockyard in the Empire was so pressing 
and important as that suggested at 
Gibraltar ; and he could assure the Go- 
vernment that they on that side of the 
House would not let the matter drop, 
but that they would spur, spur, spur the 
Government until they did their duty. 
He trusted that next Session the House 
would be gratified by seeing a substantial 
amount placed upon the Estimates for 
that purpose. A few words now about 
our naval position. We had a first-rate 
programme under the late Government, 
but that programme had been given up by 
the present Government. He desired to 
know whether the Government had 
undertaken the construction of the proper 
number of ships to maintain our position 
in competition with other nations, and 
also to replace the wastage that occurred 
annually in such a vast Service? They 
had been told that certain new vessels 
were under construction. They hoped 
they were; but while they did not doubt 
the sincerity of the Government and the 
accuracy of their information, they 
regretted to say that they had been 
unable to find out on the spot whether 
that was the case or not. ‘They would 
defer the subject until the House met 
again, when they hoped that they would 
have better information. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) wished to 
say, in reply to those hon. Gentlemen 
who had attacked him for bringing for- 
ward the case of Captain Lendy, that he 
did not withdraw anything he had said 
with reference to the conduct of that 
officer. The statements he made on the 
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previous evening were based upon the 
Blue Book which had recently been 
issued. It was said by the hon. Baronet 
that there were people who took a delight 
in ranning down their fellow-countrymen 
who were serving their country in diffi- 
culty and danger abroad. If that were 
so, he could only say that he was not one 
of them. It was because British officers 
did their duty, as arule, so admirably that 
the case of Captain Lendy attracted notice. 
Very likely, if Captain Lendy had been a 
French officer, nothing whatever would 
have been said; but we were not French. 
This country had always observed a 
higher standard than others in dealing 
with natives, and he hoped that standard 
would always be maintained. 


GRIEVANCES OF WARRANT OFFICERS. 

Mr. E. J.C. MORTON (Devonport) 
called attention to the grievances of the 
warraut officers of the Navy, and pointed 
out that the Navy was the only Service 
in the country in which there was an 
absolute wall across the line of pro- 
motion, preventing the continuance of a 
man’s advance to commission rank. He 
could best explain the grievance under 
which warrant officers in the Navy 
suffered by relating an instance within 
his own knowledge of three brothers, 
sons of a farmer. One of the brothers 
by energy and ability obtained a Scholar- 
ship at Cambridge, and was now a 
Professor in connection with the Uni- 
versity. Another brother enlisted in the 
Army, and obtained a commission. At 
present he was a captain, and might some 
day arrive at the rank of colonel. The 
third brother entered the Navy, and at 
the age of 25 became a warrant officer, 
and that was the highest thing he could 
look to in the Service for the rest of his 
life, the only other advance possible being 
the nominal rank of sub-lieutenant, which 
he would be entitled to on retiring from 
active service at the age of 55. This 
case was a remarkable one, owing to the 
extraordinary ability and services of this 
warrant officer. So great was the ability 
he displayed that in the Burmah Cam- 
paign in 1885 that he was placed in com- 
mand of a gunboat patrolling 100 miles of 
coast. In the course of this service he 
had a severe encounter with pirates, and 
although the pirates had a much superior 
force he defeated them; and so valuable 
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were his services that he was specially 
complimented by the captain of his ship 
on the quarter-deck, and he also received 
a special letter of reward from the 
authorities at Whitehall. Then, again, 
when the Howe was stranded, the captain 
of that vessel based his statement on the 
estimates made by this same warrant 
officer, who further distinguished himself 
during the time the Howe was on the 
rocks by superintending the construction 
of 15 copper dams in a manner which 
called forth the special commendation of 
the officers of the Howe and of the 
Salvage Company. Could nothing be 
done to reward this warrant officer, whose 
services in the Navy were of such value 
that the Admiralty awarded him a sum 
of money in recognition of their merit ? 
He presumed it was competent for Her 
Majesty to give a commission to any 
seaman of the Navy, but, as a matter 
of fact, only two seamen in the past 
80 years were so rewarded. These two 
instances occurred in 1887, when two 
men were selected on the ground of 
valour, which he might remark was not 
a special ground for promoting men to 
commission rank. For many years there 
had been a continued cry amongst naval 
officers for more Lieutenants in the Navy. 
Warrant officers were sometimes en- 
trusted with Lieutenants’ work, and as 
long ago as 1885 the Minister then in 
charge of naval affairs stated that if the 
difficulty of education could be removed, 
and if warrant officers were able to pass 
the examinations that Lieutenants had 
to pass, the chief difficulty in the way 
would be removed. Upon that hint the 
warrant officers, at their own expense, 
instituted classes, and got themselves 
instructed in navigation and other matters, 
and they were now ready and willing, 
numbers of them, to submit themselves 
to an examination of the same character 
as that passed by Lieutenants. It seemed 
to him that the promotion of warrant 
officers to some form of commission rank 
would not only be just in itself, but 
would save the nation money, because 
these men had great experience, and if 
they were promoted the great cost of 
training men for the position of Lieu- 
tenants would in some measure be 
avoided. Warrant officers did not de- 
mand that they should have continuous 
promotion. All they asked was that a 
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new rank or line of promotion should be 
created for them corresponding to the 
position of Quartermasters and Riding- 
masters in the Army. To do this would 
costmoney, but it had been calculated— 
and the calculation had not been con- 
tradicted by the Admiralty—that the 
total cost would not exceed £3,000. 
Although no exact promise had been 
made with regard to these officers, he 
would point out that extreme sympathy 
had been expressed by previous Ministers, 
and the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
in the year 1891 held out strong hopes 
that their case would be met—hopes so 
strong that men not altogether unreason- 
ably took it for a promise. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Secretary to the 
Admiralty would be able to hold out 
some further hope that the case of these 
men would be dealt with, and that the 
warrant officers of the Navy, who were 
not less able nor less efficient than 
warrant officers in the Army, would 
as soon as possible be put on an equal 
footing with the Army warrant officers in 
respect to promotion to commission rank. 

THe SECRETARY to true ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurr_eworts, 
Laneashire, Clitheroe), in reply, said, 
the grievances of the warrant officers had 
been under the consideration of the 
Admiralty, but, although some points 
might be further cousidered, the Board 
did not see how to overcome the great 
difficulties in the way of creating a new 
grade orrank. With regard to the decla- 
ration of the late First Lord, the Admi- 
ralty were desirous of opening appoint- 
ments in the Ordnance Establishments 
to warrant officers. When the Ordnance 
Department was taken over from the 
War Office the officers of the Establish- 
ment were, of course, also taken over, 
but it was intended as vacancies occurred 
to promote warrant officers to those posi- 
tions which are now held by commissioned 
officers. He could only add, on behalf 
of the Admiralty, that they felt great 
sympathy with the warrant officers in 
the want of promotion at a certain stage 
of service, but they must recognise that 
there was also stagnation in some other 
branches of the Service, and it was very 
difficult to avoid. To remove it might 
cost more than could be justified. The 
interests of this extremely deserving and 
valuable class of Her Majesty’s Service 
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would always receive careful attention 
at the hands of the Board of Admiralty. 


THE SPARKBROOK FACTORY. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he wished to call 
attention to the proposal of the War 
Office to dismantle the Small Arms 
Factory at Sparkbrook, and to turn it into 
a repairing shop. This was, he urged, 
a matter not only of local concern, but of 
national import. He contrasted the ad- 
vantages of the Sparkbrook Factory with 
those of the factory at Enfield, and 
pointed out that in the event of a pro- 
longed invasion of this country Enfield 
would be almost unprotected. Railway 
communication with that place could not 
be compared with Sparkbrook, which 
was in the midst of a network of rail- 
ways, placing the district in communica- 
tion with all parts of the Kingdom. 
Sparkbrook, moreover, was situated in a 
district possessing rich resources of coal 
and iron and other requisites for carrying 
on such a factory. The policy of the 
Government, if carried out, towards the 
Sparkbrook Factory would entail great 
loss upon his constituents in Bordesley, 
and, althongh he insisted on their fair 
and equal treatment, he did not base his 
objections solely on the loss his con- 
stituents would suffer. He based them 
on military grounds, and thought every 
military man would agree as to the im- 
prudence of closing a small arms factory 
with so many facilities for its work as 
that at Sparkbrook. The factory was 
capable of turning out from 600 to 1,000 
rifles a week. It possessed the best 
machinery, and he contended that to close 
the place as a factory and remove the 
works to Enfield would not only be con- 
trary to the understanding on which the 
Sparkbrook Factory was opened, but 
wasting a considerable amount of public 
money. He earnestly asked the Govern- 
ment to reconsider their attitude in the 
matter. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am sorry that the right hon. Gentleman 
has not given notice of his intention to 
raise this question. The representatives 
of the War Office are not present, and I 
am in the unfortunate position of being a 
sort of residuary legatee of all the odds 
and ends that turn up on the Appropria- 
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tion Bill. I am afraid I cannot give a 
detailed reply ; but Iam sure the right 
hon. Gentleman's observations will re- 
ceive due weight. I am not surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
think that everything the present Go- 
vernment has done is wrong, and that 
everything its predecessor did was right ; 
but I am at a loss to understand the right 
hon. Gentleman when he puts his claim on 
national grounds. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that in the event of a prolonged 
invasion it would be better to have a 
factory at Birmingham than at Enfield. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : My state- 
ment was not against Enfield. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am afraid 
that in the case of a prolonged invasion 
Birmingham from its importance, and 
especially from the importance of its Re- 
presentatives, would be one of the first 
objects of an invading Army. They 
would probably desire to hold the Mem- 
bers for Birmingham, and especially the 
right hon. Member for Bordesley, as 
hostages, with a view to the conclusion of 
peace ou favourable terms. But it ought 
to be some consolation to the right hon. 
Gentleman that, whatever method be 
adopted by the War Office, it will be 
adopted on the deliberate advice of com- 
petent military advisers. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
rose to move the following Amendment :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that all Indian officials should be 
allowed an appeal to the Home Government 
without re; being had to the amount of 
their salary.” 
The hon. Gentleman said that a few 
weeks back he brought a special case be- 
fore the House, and he now referred to 
that case to say that it was on a ques- 
tion of principle. He brought before 
the Secretary for India the case of Mr. 
Kalvade, whose was just 250 
rupees per month, T was an un- 
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fortunate rule in connection with the 
Government of India that when an 
officer had a salary of over 250 rupees 
per month he could appeal to the 
Home Government; but if his salary 
was only 250 rupees, or under, he had 
no right of appeal. In this particular 
ease the official’s salary was just 250 
rupees per, month, and on that occasion 
he asked the Under Secretary for India 
whether he would consider the appeal 
under all the circumstances? This 
officer’s salary was only short of the 
amount fixed by the rule by a fraction 
of a rupee, and on account of not 
having the right to appeal he had 
been practically ruined. It was not 
necessary for him to argue his case, 
whether it was right or wrong. This 
official had been ruined by a deci- 
sion of the Government of India; and, 
therefore, he desired—and he thought 
very properly desired—to appeal to the 
Home Government; and, above all, he 
made a request—and this was the ob- 
ject of his getting the appeal—that 
there should be a judicial trial so as to 
settle the questions in dispute between 
himself and the Government. This was 
the point refused, and, therefore, he 
thought, so far as that particular case 
was concerned, that Mr. Kalvade had a 
very strong case indeed in favour of the 
right to appeal to the Home Government. 
He would not argue that particular case 
any further at the present moment. He 
had brought it forward before, and heonly 
mentioned it now as an illustration of the 
desirability of carrying out the reform pro- 
posed by the Amendment. There were 
a very large number of these cases, pro- 
bably more than they knew of at the 
present time, and he should take an 
opportunity later on of asking the 
Under Secretary of State for India to 
furnish a Return showing how many of 
such cases there were. What he desired 
to do now was to get the principle 
acknowledged of the right of appeal. 
According to present Rules it was held 
that a person having a salary above 250 
rupees per month had the right of appeal- 
ing to the Home Government, but that 
the poorer officials had no right of appeal. 
It might be said that it was “too much 
trouble,” or that it was wrong to allow 
appeals at all to the Government at home. 
If they decided that, well and good ; but 
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now they said that the rich official who, 
in his (Mr. Morton’s) opinion, did not 
need the right so much should have 
an appeal to the Home Government, and 
that the poor man should not. That was 
opposed to all ideas of justice in this or 
any other civilised country. He had 
another reason for specially asking for 
this reform from the Government. So 
far as he understood, it was the European 
officials who had the large salaries, and, 
therefore, the right of appeal to the 
Home Government, whereas it was the 
natives and the half-caste people that 
had smaller salaries who were deprived 
of the right of appeal. So far as he had 
been able to ascertain from the figures, 
there were about 4,000 European officers 
as against 12,000 natives and half-castes. 
Therefore, it was the natives who got 
the smaller salaries who would be bene- 
fited by an alteration in this rule with 
regard to appeals. Why should not the 
people with the smaller salaries have this 
right of appeal? He might be told that 
if appeals were allowed in all these cases 
there would be so many appeals that it 
would take too much trouble and time to 
look after them in this country. He did 
not agree with that view. His own 
impression was that if it were known to 
the officials in India that these people had 
the right of appeal they would act towards 
them more fairly, and there would be less 
injustice and cruelty. In some cases it 
was gross cruelty to refuse to redress the 
grievances, and if the higher officials 
were aware that an appeal could be made 
to this country against theirconduct and 
decisions they would act differently. It 
was all very well to say that our officers 
in India and our Government acted 
fairly and well. He did not want to 
make any charge against them, but they 
knew very well that in India the British 
people considered it their duty to protect 
themselves at all hazards against the 
natives, and to treat them as a conquered 
people. Therefore it was not likely— 
it was against human nature he supposed 
—that they would take a very fair view 
in all cases of the position of these native 
officers. [“ Oh, oh!”] So far as they 
had been able to ascertain, that was just 
what the complaints had been in India— 
that justice was not meted out to the 
natives ; and, notwithstanding the ironical 
cheering of some hon. Members, he 
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believed he was right in saying that the 
general tendency was to act against the 
natives. Then, why not allow these 
appeals? In their ordinary policy in 
this country they allowed appeals to 
almost everybody ; it was the principle 
upon which they acted in all their Go- 
vernment affairs. Should they be bound 
by the judgment of any official whatever ? 
Sometimes in this country officials of the 
lower rank were turned off without being 
heard, and the right of appeal in these 
matters had in some cases been brought 


before the Law Courts. He remembered | 


reading of an eminent Judge who said 


that the meanest of Her Majesty’s sub- | 


jects, no matter what his conduct had 
been, had the right to be heard and the 
right to appeal, and he added that even 
the Almighty called Cain before him 
before he condemned him. So that they 
had very high authority that a man 
should be heard, and heard impartially, 
before’ he was condemned. He wanted 
the Government to thoroughly under- 
stand that they were not satisfied with 
the present condition of things. He did 
not at all wish to charge the Home Go- 
vernment with & desire to act unjustly. 
No doubt the Governments of India had 
a right of discretion if they choose to 
send on Petitions, but he did not think it 
ought to be a question of their 
discretion, because it was not likely 
that that discretion would be ex- 
ercised in the way it ought to 
be. He thought it was very wrong 
that that discretion should be in the 
hands of officials in the position our 
officials were in India. He meant 
the officials who did not act from the 
will of the people, but depended upon 
the Army, and, therefore, had great 


power in that direction without con- | 


sulting the wishes or feelings of the 
natives of the country. He had re- 
ferred to one eminent Judge—he would 
now refer to another. Lord Camden 
said with regard to the discretion of a 
Judge— 

“Tt is the law of tyrants; it is casual 
always ; unknown, and depends upon temper, 
prejudice, or passion.” 

He supposed in any case in dealing with 
Indian affairs, they should have, to some 
extent, to depend on temper, prejudice, 
or passion ; but as far as possible by 
allowing the right of appeal they ought, 
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| of course, to remove that difficulty out of 
the way of their fellow-subjects, and in 
that sense he desired to treat the Indian 
people as British subjects, and allow to 
them the same liberty, rights, and privi- 
leges that he would allow the people of 
this country. He might be told that in 
another Amendment which was on the 
Paper—an Amendment with regard to a 
Royal Commission being appointed—his 
wishes might be gained by consenting to 
a Royal Commission being appointed, 
amongst other things, to give this very 
reform that he desired. On former 
occasions he had said that he objected to 
Royal Commissions altogether. As a 
rule a Royal Commission was a farce 
and a fraud upon the people, and 
they were moved and appointed for the 
purpose of putting off a question instead 
of settling it. Probably, this Royal 
Commission might be agreed to by the 
Government, and it would report five or 
six years hence. Then the Government 
would take another five or six years to 
|consider the matter, and eventually 
| they would be all dead and buried 
| before anything was done in the way 
of a settlement. He asked the Govern- 
ment for justice for the people of India, 
and he did not see that a Royal Commis- 
sion would do any earthly good to him 
nor to the Indian people. Everybody 
knew what were the grievances of the 
people of India, and they wanted im- 
mediate redress. They did not want to 
be put off by Royal Commissions, neither 
did he. Therefore, it was much better 
to propose, as he had done that day, some 
practical remedy for an acknowledged 
grievance. This was a grievance that 
would nog be permitted in this country to 
last 24 hours, because it had always 
been admitted to be the right of the 
poorest and most insignificant individual 
to have an appeal, and he trusted that 
the Government of India would be able 
to consent to this reform. Several times 
during the last three or four years he 
had been asked to bring this matter 
before Parliament, and it ought now to 
be attended to immediately. This was 


an opportunity of doing something for 
the natives of India, and he had felt it 
/his duty to urge the Government to 
‘do this little justice towards them. 
He hoped the Government would consent 
to the Resolution and make the necessary 
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reform. He was anxious to do the same 
for the people of India as he would 
for the people of Great Britain, and 
since he had a seat in that House he had 
always voted, not for Royal Commissions, 
but for something practical, and for the 
benefit of the Indian people. That day 
he had brought forward something which 
was practical, would be for the benefit 
of the people of India, and would 
assure them, through the officials, that 
they were willing to treat them all alike, 
no matter whether they were poor or 
whether they were rich, whether their 
salaries were high or low. He begged 
to move the Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is desirable 
that all Indian officials should be allowed an 
appeal to the Home Government without regard 
being had to the amount of their salary.”— 
(iM. A. C. Morton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*Tue UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror INDIA (Mr. 
G. Russet, North Beds.) : I am really 
sorry I cannot consent to this proposi- 
tion of my hon. Friend, because I cordially 
recognise the moderate and temperate 
tone in which he has brought the matter 
forward, and because he has on his side 
a considerable amount of reason. But the 
chief objection, as I understand, to this 
proposs| is that it would simply inundate 
the India Office with Memorials. I can- 
not say exactly how many the servants 
of the State in India are, because I have 
not the figures here, but of those who have 
asalary of over 1,000 rupeestthere areabout 
15,000, and if you take all grades of officials 
down to the lowest, we shall get to very 
large figures indeed. There is nothing in 
the condition of things proposed to prevent 
each of these servants of the State from 
having a grievance, and if the proposal of 
the hon. Member is carried out there would 
be nothing to prevent each one of them 
sending Memorials to the India Office. 
That would, of course, very much in- 
crease the burden of work at the India 
Office, and would necessitate a large 
addition to the present staff. But it is not 
only on that ground that I oppose this pro- 
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posal, but because we consider that these 
appeals are really better dealt with on 
the spot than they would be in Eng- 
land. When a man has a grievance 
against his Local Government he is 
not left to the Local Government for 
redress, but his appeal lies to the 
Viceroy, who is on the spot, and 
has better information on which to 
decide than we can possibly have at 
home. Appeals here must, of course, be 
carried out by correspondence, while out 
in India matters can be adjudicated upon 
by oral testimony. That is the second 
reason why we oppose my hon. Friend’s 
Amendment. The existing Rule cer- 
tainly does make a distinction between 
the highly-paid and the lowly-paid offi- 
cial ; but my hon. Friend was, I think, wise 
in not calling attention to the particular 
case he brought before the House earlier 
in the Session. That was in one way a 
hard case, because the officer was placed 
in a different position than he would have 
been if he had only a fraction of one rupee 
more per month. But officers in his posi- 
tion have the right of appeal to this House, 
for they can get a public Representative 
always to bring a legitimate grievance be- 
fore this House. He has also an appeal 
to the Viceroy, and we bope in the im- 
mediate future the Legislative Council of 
India will afford exactly that opportunity 
of criticising grievances which is afforded 
in England by the House of Commons. 
I admit there is upon the face of 
it an absurdity that the Rule per- 
mits the highly-paid official to appeal to 
the Government at home, while it pre- 
vents the less highly-paid servant from 
having the same redress. It might be a 
good thing to say that all grievances of 
this kind should be settled in India, and 
that there should be no distinction be- 
tween the highly-paid and less highly- 
paid officers. But I presume the reason 
why the more highly-paid are allowed to 
appeal is because of the greater import- 
ance of the questions raised in their cases, 
which perhaps touch the principle of Civil 
administration, and may, in fact, be of suf- 
ficient social and political importance to 
merit the attention of the Secretary of 
State. The theoretical ground of the rule 
is, I admit, a very imperfect one, and I am 
quite prepared to receive suggestions for 
improving it. I do not say that the 
amount of salary affords any satisfactory 
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clue to the importance of the grievance 
or the amount of suffering involved, but 
can my hon. Friend suggest any more 
practical or workable way than by the 
amount of salary? I am authorised by 
the Secretary of State to say that he 
will consider any plan or scheme my hon. 
Friend can suggest with the view of 
remedying any inequality in this connec- 
tion, but I cannot accept the Resolution 
as it stands. I hope my hon. Friend 
will take my assurance that there is no 
disposition on our part to oppose any 
remedy for the grievance which exists. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question again proposed. 


*Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.) said, that although he was precluded 
from moving the Resolution for a Com- 
mission to inquire into the economic con- 
dition of the people of India and their 
inability to sustain the present cost of the 
Indian Government, yet he should like 
to say a few words in favour of the 
appointment of a Royal Commission. 
After more than a century of our Go- 
vernment the mass of the people of India 
were sunk in the depths of poverty and 
degradation. When they came to con- 
sider the amount of the revenue, 
and its pressure on the population, 
the burden of taxation was more onerous 
and more oppressive to the people of 
India than it was to any other people 
in the world. There was a time before 
the Indian Mutiny when India was looked 
uponasamineof inexhaustible wealth, and 
officials who went out there came back 
to England loaded with riches. But the 
present poverty of India was an estab- 
lished fact. This had been proved be- 
yond all dispute by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Central Division of Fins- 
bury (Mr. Naoroji), who was also the 
Member for India, in his various publi- 
cations. Let them make a comparison 
of India and other countries. The In- 
come of the United Kingdom was about 
£800,000,000 per annum. Now, if they 
analysed that, they arrived at the following 
facts. Theannual average income per head 
in England was £41, in Scotland £32, and 
in Ireland £16. Then, if they took the 
poorest country in Europe, and the most 
corruptly-governed—namely, Turkey— 
they found the annual income was £4. 
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When they came to India, they found 
the income per head was £2—that was 
to say, that India was twice as poverty- 
stricken as the worst-governed country 
in Europe. Eighty millions of people in 
India were going through life with in- 
sufficient food, and any failure of the 
crops brings them face to face with 
famine and starvation. Mr. Robert- 
son, Agricultural Reporter to the Go- 
vernment of Madras, said of the agri- 
cultural labourer— 

“His condition is a disgrace to any country 

calling itself civilised. In the best seasons the 
gross income of himself and his family does not 
exceed 3d. per day throughout the year, and in 
bad seasons their circumstances are most de- 
plorable. I have seen something of Ireland, in 
which the condition of affairs bears some re- 
semblance to those of this country, but the 
condition of the agricultural population of 
Ireland is vastly superior to the condition of 
the similar classes in this country.” 
Now, although steeped in the deepest 
poverty, the incidence of taxation was 
heavier in India than in England. The 
average payment of the British taxpayer 
to the Government was 7 per cent., 
whereas, in India, it was 14 per cent., or 
double. And there was this aggravation 
—that the British taxpayer paid out of 
his abundance, whereas the Indian tax- 
payer paid out of the necessaries of life. 
This state of things was serious, and 
became more serious as time went on. 
They were accused of being the cause of 
the misery in India; they were told 
that the administration of this country 
in India was expensive, and the most 
extravagant in the world; they were 
told they were draining the country of 
its wealth, and grinding the people to 
dust by our administration. if these 
charges were true, clearly there ought to 
be a Royal Commission to inquire into 
them and discover the cause, and, if 
possible, provide a remedy. They had 
no right to remain in India unless it 
could be shown that they were there for 
the good of the people. The continuance 
of this state of things must be disastrous. 
The words of Mr. John Bright spoken 
40 years ago were as true to-day as at 
the time when they were uttered. He 
said— 

“ Rely upon it, the state of things which now 
exists in India must, before long, become 
serious. I hope that you will not show to the 
world that, although your fathers conquered 
the country, you have not the ability to govern 
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the fatal gift of Empire than that the present 


generation should be punished for the sins of | 


the past. I hope that no future historian will 
be able to say that the arms of England in 
India were irresistible, and that an ancient 
Empire fell before their victorious progress— 
yet that finally India was avenged because the 
power of her conqueror was broken by the 


{COMMONS} 


| 


intolerable burden and evils which she cast | 


upon her victims, and that this wrong was 
accomplished by a waste of human life and a 
waste of wealth which England, with all her 
power, was unable to bear.” 


*Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
Forty years ago, when I first spoke upon 
this question, I expressed my faith that 
the British people were lovers of justice 
and fair play. After those 40 years, and 
with an intimate acquaintance with the 
people of this country, and a residence of 
38 years, I repeat that faith. I stand 
here again in that faith, ten times stronger 
than ever it was before—that the British 
people are lovers of their Indian sub- 
jects—and I stand here in that faith 
hoping that India will receive justice and 
fair dealing at the hands of this Parlia- 
ment. I might also add, Sir, that from 
that time to the present I have always 
held that the British rule is the salvation 
of India. A higher compliment I cannot 
pay to the British rule. It has done a 
great many good thirgs, and has given 
new political life to India. If certain 
reforms that can be made, and about 
which there was no difficulty, are brought 
about, beth England and India will be 
blessed. I do not want to occupy 
much of your time, so I will not say 
more on this point. I acknowledge with 
the deepest gratitude that so far, in 
several respects, though not in all, the 
English rule in India had been a great 
and an inestimable blessing. With regard 
to the Amendment I propose, in which I 
ask that a Royal Commission — be 
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it. You had better disencumber yourselves of | very sad thing to say, but unquestionably it 
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happens not infrequently in human affairs, 
that those who ought, from their situation, to 


| know the most and the best, yet from prejudice 


and prepossessions know the least and worst.” 


How far that is applicable to the Indian 
administration Iam not undertaking to 
say; that is exactly what the inquiry 
ought to settle—whether the views ex- 
pressed by the Anglo-Indian officials are 


| the right views, or whether they are mis- 
'taken in the way the Prime Minister 


‘thinks they may be. 


appointed in order that we may come to | 


the bottom of many questions of 
grievances, and especially into the 
principle and policy of the British rule as 
it exists at present, I may just quote a 
few words that were uttered by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister only 
a few days ago in connection with the 
question that is before us. He says— 
“T must make an admission. I do not think 
that in this matter we ought to be guided ex- 
clusively—perhaps even principally—by those 
who may consider themselves experts. It is a 


Mr. E. H. Bayley 


He says, again— 


“T certainly, for my part, do not propose to 
abide finally and decisively by official opinion, 
Independent opinion— independent but re- 
sponsible—is what the House wants in my 
opinion in order to enable it to proceed safely 
in the career upon which, I admit, that it has 
definitively entered.” 





And that is exactlywhat I appealto. Tn 
the matter of the difference of opinion 
that exists between the Indian officials 
on the one hand and the native 
opinion on the question it is absolutely 
necessary—especially in the case where 
this House cannot in any way watch the 
taxes and the taxpayers, which it cannot 
at a distance of 5,000 miles—it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be 
some independent inquiry to satisfy this 
House and the public whether the 
administration is such as it ought to be. 
I hear that grumbling has begun to come 
from India itself. Only the other day, 
the 15th June, a telegram appeared 
in The Times saying that there seemed 
to be little doubt that all classes of 
India. would soon join in demanding 
a strict and inm:partial inquiry into 
the excessive cost of the Indian 
establishments and the contributions 
levied on the Indian Treasury by the 
War Office, the Admiralty, and the 
Foreign Office; it was universally felt 
that India has been treated very unfairly 
in these matters, and that any attempt to 
stifle or delay the inquiry would cause 
much bitterness and discontent. Now, 
this is not all that has to be inquired 
into. I say that the whole policy and 
principle of the Budget, and the whole 
administration requires an overhauling. 
The last inquiry weall know took place in 
1854. Since then there has not been an 
inquiry of the same kind. When we see 
the Prime Minister himself acknowledg- 
ing only a few weeks ago, on the 30th 
June, that the expenditure of India, and 
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especially the military expenditure, is 
alarming, and when we see also the 
Finance Minister telling us in his last 
speech— 

“ The financial position of the Government 
of India at the present moment is such as to 
give cause for apprehension,” 

I think it will be admitted by the House 
that the time has come when it is ex- 
ceedingly necessary that some fair 
inquiry ought to be made into the state 
of affairs. Well may the Prime Minister 
say that the expenditure is alarming, 
when we see thatin 1853 and 1854—when 
the last inquiry took place—the annual 
expenditure of India was £28,000,000, 
whereas now in 1893 and 1894, excluding 
everything connected with public works, 
railways, &c., we have an expenditure of 
Rx68,000,000, which means an increase 
of 140 per cent. upon the expenditure of 
1853 and 1854 in 40 years. ‘The ques- 
tion is, whether this expenditure is jus- 
tifiable or not? No inquiry has been 
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made during these 40 years, and it 
is time, with such an _ additional 
expenditure, that full inquiry ought 


to be made. And then we know, at the 
same time, that from the beginning of this 
century to the present day there has 
been a constant wail and complaint that 
India is poor; and when we remember 
that the latest Finance Ministers emphati- 
cally laid down that it is the poorest 
country in the world, even compared with 
Turkey in Europe, I think it will be 
enough to satisfy the House that there 
ought to be a proper inquiry. I will 
now take a few illustrations of the prin- 
ciples on which the Budget, as it were, is 
built up, and consequently which also is 
an indication of the principles and policy 
of the whole administration. I have 
here the Colonial Office built at an ex- 
pense of £100,000; every farthing of 
which is paid from the British Exchequer. 
I have the India Office built at nearly or 
about £500,000 ; every farthing of which 
is taken out of the Indian Exchequer 
from the Revenue of the poorest couatry 
in the world. The Colonial Service is 
given in the finance accounts as about 
£168,000 ; every farthing of which is 
paid from the British Exchequer. The 


Indian expenses or establishments given 
in the India Office expenditure is some- 
thing like £230,000 ; every farthing of 
which is taken from the Indian Exchequer. 


{20 SerremBer 1893} Revenue Accounts. 
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Bat there is one item which, small as it 
is, is peculiarly indicative of the curious 
relations between England and India. I 
refer to the examinations that take place 
in England to send out young men for 
service in India, where they get a splendid 
career. They inflict upon us, rightly or 
wrongly—I am not discussing the justi- 


fiableness of such an injury—injuries 
of six different kinds. They take the 
bread from the mouths of the na- 


tives; they take away from the natives 
the opportunities of .service in their 


own country which they otherwise 
would have. That is the material wel- 
fare we lose. They take away also 


esteem and the wealth of experience, 
because when an English official of 20 
or 40 years’ experience leaves the country 
all his accumulated wisdom is utterly 
lost to us, and we do not get the benefit 
of the wealth of that wisdom which we 
have a right to from the experience of 
those who are serving in India. The 
result of that again is that we have no 
opportunity of exercising our faculties, 
or of showing our capacity for adminis- 
tration. So that I think, as a law of 
nature, our capacity is stunted, we lose 
and wither, and we naturally become, as 
it were, incapable in time of showing 
that we have capacity for govern- 
ment. And what follows? You add 
insult to injury. After stultifying our 
growth, our mental and moral capacity, 
we are told that we are not capable. 
Well, Sir, I cannot, of course, enter into 
the details of these various injuries we 
suffer; but I say that here are these 
English youths who are to go out to India 
for a spendid career, and yet for their 
examination and further education in this 
country India must be charged £18,000 
a year. This is a significant example of 
the relations that exist between India 
and England. Lastly, I will give one 
more authority. Lord Hartington has 
put the case rery significantly. He 
once said— 

“There can, in my opinion, be very little 
doubt that India is insufficiently governed. 
believe there are many districts in India in 
which the number of officials is altogether in- 
sufficient, and that is owing tothe fact that the 
Indian Revenue would not bear the strain if a 
sufficient number of Europeans were appointed. 
The Government of India cannot afford to = 


more than they do on the administration o 
country; and if the country is to be better 
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governed that can only be done by the employ- 
ment of the best and most intelligent of the 
natives in the Service.” 


I want to point out this as an illustration 
of the relations that subsist between Eng- 
land and India. I need not say anything 
about the saving of £2,000 in the salary 
of Lord Kimberley, by appointing him 
also as the President of the Council. 
Much has been said on this point, so I will 
not add to it. By one stroke of the pen 
about 10,000,000 rupees additional burden 
is put on the poor taxpayer of India by 
giving a British exchange of 1s. 6d. to 
the European officials. This means this, 
that the starving are to be starved more 
in order that the well-fed may have their 
fill. I think the House will ask whether 
such should be the relations between 
the two Revenues ? To come to the next 
proposition. Another illustration of 
what I am saying is charging India with 
half the expense of the Opium Commis- 
sion. I will not say much upon that 
subject, because I find that almost the 
whole of the English Press, as well as 
the Indian Press, have condemned that 
proposal, and have used strong words, 
which I should be unwilling to use—that 
is to say, the English Press has used very 
strong words against that proposal, and 
I will only use the softer and milder 
word—that it is unjust. It was the Eng- 
lish people, in the interest of what they 
consider their own morality, who pro- 
posed that this Commission should be 
instituted, and it must be remembered 
that it was this House that had settled 
that such a Commission should be given. 
Under such peculiar circumstances, to ask 
the people of India to pay half of this 
expense is anything but just. And what 
is still more striking is this—that in 1870 
the same question was before this House, 
and then the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, and in 1891 the Leader of 
the House (Mr. W. H. Smith), laid it 
down distinctly that India should not 
suffer in the slightest way; that unless 
the House was prepared to give to India 
the surplus of £6,000,000 of 1870 to make 
up the deficit of every year in Indian 
Revenue, neither the Piime Minister nor 
the Leader of the House in 1891 (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) would proceed any further, or 
would listen to any representation about 
it. After such just protest against any 
movement of that kind, that the Prime 


Mr. Naoroji 
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Minister should now agree to this pro- 
position is, I must confess, altogether 
beyond my comprehension. The next 
illustration, and a very significant one, is 
one upon which I need not dwell long, 
because only a short time ago a Debate 
took place in the House of Lords on the 
subject of military expenditure, when 
Lord Northbrook, who has been Viceroy 
of India; the Duke of Argyll, who has been 
a Secretary of State; Lord Kimberley and 
Lord Cross were present, and it was the 
unanimous opinion of their Lordships 
that the Treasury and the War Office had 
treated India very unjustly in respect of 
the military expenditure and upon expe- 
ditions. I will read one extract from Lord 
Northbrook to show the manner in which 
India is treated in that respect. The whole 
Debate is worth a very careful perusal, 
and if hon. Gentlemen of this House will 
peruse that Debate they will get some 
idea of what highest Indian officials 
think of the relations of England with 
India. I will read one extract of Lord 
Northbrook’s speech, which is very 
significant. He said— 

“The whole of the ordinary expenses in the 

Abyssinian Expedition were paid by India, only 
the extraordinary expenses being paid by the 
Home Government.” 
I may interpose that, had it not been for 
the agitation I raised on that occasion, 
there is no doubt that the Indian Go- 
vernment would have been ssddled with 
the whole of that expense. As it is, they 
had only to pay the ordinary expenses, 
and the British Government to pay the 
extraordinary expenses, though we had 
nothing to do with that. Lord North- 
brook goes further. He goes on to 
say— 

“The argument used being that India would 
have to pay her m4 in the ordinary way, and 
she ought not to seek to make a profit out of the 
affair. But how did the Home Government 
treat the Indian Government when troops were 
sent out during the Mutiny? Did they 
say— We do not want to make any profit out 
of this?’ Nota bit of it. Every single man 
sent out was paid for by India during the whole 
time, though only temporary use was made of 
them, including the cost of their drilling and 
training as recruits until they were sent out.” 

I think this is a significant instance of 
the relations between England and India, 
and I hope the House will carefully con- 
sider its position. In regard to the in- 
justice of the military expense, even 4 
paper (The Pioneer), which takes the 
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side of the Government against the 
Indians generally, has expressed the 
opinion that the sum now imposed is 
an injustice, and that the expense is a 
large item annually increasing. It gives 
the whole—I think £2,200,000 in all— 
and then says— 

“ This sum is a terrible drain on the resources 
of India, and might well be reduced.” 
One more significant instance of these 
things. When the Afghan War took 
place it was urged upon this House that 
it was an Imperial question; that the in- 
terests both of England and India were 
concerned in it; and it was right and 
proper that this House and this country 
should take a fair share in the expendi- 
ture of that war. The right hun. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister accepted the 
view which Mr. Faweett put forward, 
and he said— 


“In my opinion, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney has made goud his case.” 


And he says again that it is fair and 
right to say that, in his opinion, the case 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Hack- 
ney is completely made good, and that 
case, as he understood it, had not re- 
ceived one shred of answer. Well, Sir, 
the case was then that this war had taken 
place in which both India and England 
were equally interested ; that as it was an 
Imperial question, and not altogether an 
Indian question, a portion of the expenses 
ought to be defrayed by this country. 


And the right hon. Gentleman the Prime | 


Minister, true to his word, when he came 
into power, did contribute a certain por- 
tion on that ground. We might have 
expected that he would have contributed 
half of it, but he contributed nearly a 
quarter; out of an expenditure of 
£20,000,000 or £21,000,000 he contri- 
buted from the British Exchequer 
£5,000,000, for which I can assure the 
House we are most grateful, not so much 
for the sake of the money, but because 
the principle of justice was admitted. 
It was admitted that this country had 
something to do with India; and if it 
has its rights, if it draws millions and 
millions a year from India, it has also its 
duties. And the first time this was ever 
admitted was on the occasion I have 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister. We regard it as 


& great departure in the administration of 
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the country. Now, I urge that there is 
a large Military and also Civil ex- 
penditure upon Europeans. It is 
avowedly declared—over and over again 
we have been told—that a British Army 
and so.ne British Civil Service in India 
are necessary for the maintenance of 
the British power, as well as in the 
interests of India. That in order 
to maintain British power there must 
be a certain amount of British Army 
nobody denies; but the question is 
whether the employment of this British 
Army is entirely for the interests of 
India alone, or whether it is not also 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
| British power in India ? In other words, 
/are not the two countries equal partners 
_in the benefit to be derived from the 
| European Services ; and, if so, should not 
| England pay for this as well as India ? 
‘I urge the consideration of this upon the 
| House. I say that part of the military 
|expenditure is for the interests of the 
| British Empire ; that the maintenance of 
| this Army involves the interests of Great 
Britain as well as India, and that both 
‘should equally share the expenditure for 
| the maintenance of the British power in 
| India and for the protection of British 
interests there. I may have to say @ 
|great deal ‘upon this subject, but con- 
sidering the time we have at our 
,command I will be very _ brief. 
I would only say this: that on the dis- 
‘cussion which formerly took place the 
| right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition took an opposite view to the 
view held by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister. Among the other 
reasons this was one of the reasons 
urged—that if India had belonged to an 
independent Ruler, like the Mogul, it 
would have been necessary for him to 
have entered into the war precisely as 
the Indian Government had done, and 
for precisely the same objects. There was 
no doubt, therefore, that Her Majesty's 
Government were following out a right 
line of policy in throwing the whole of 
the cost upon Indian finance. For these 
reasons he gave the Government his 
cordial support—that is to say, for throw- 
ing the whole expenditure on India. 
The right hon, Gentleman, however, for- 
gets altogether that when the Mogul 
was the Emperor, and when the natives 
were a self-governing people, every 
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farthing spent in the country on every 
soldier returned back to the people, 
whilst at the present time, in main- 
taining a foreign distant Power, you 
are drawing considerable amounts of 
money from the Indians for the 
Europeans, every farthing of which is 
completely taken away from the people 
under the present circumstances. That 
makes it entirely different. When a 
foreign domination compels the people to 
find every farthing for the sinews of 
war, then the money does not go back to 
the people as it would under, a Home 
Ruler. That is not the position of 
Britain. Britain is 5,000 miles away 
from India, and sends thousands of 
Europeaus and foreigners over to India 
in order to support her power. We have 
to find every farthing of the cost, and 
then we are told it is only what the 
Mogul would have done. It is as differ- 
ent as the poles, as the House will recog- 
nise. It may be remembered that a few 
months ago a Petition was presented to 
this House from a public meeting in 
Bombay. In the Despatch quoted from 
the Government of Lord Lytton to the 
Secretary of State, he put the question 
in such a form that I shall be perfectly 
content to leave his words before the 
House. After making certain prelimi- 
nary remarks, the Despatch goes on— 
“We are constrained to represent to Her 
Majesty’s Government that, in our own opinion, 


the burden now thrown upon India on account 
of the British troops is excessive, and beyond 
what an impartial judgment would assign, con- 


sidering the relative material wealth of the two 
countries and the mutual obligations that subsist 
between them. All that we can do is to appeal to 
the British Government for an impartial view 
of the relative financial capacity of the two 
countries to bear the charges that arise from 
the maintenance of the Army of Great Britain, 
and for a generous consideration of the share 
to be assigned by the wealthiest nation in the 
world on a dependency so comparatively poor 
and so little advanced as India.” 

I hope these few words will bear weight. 
I do not ask for a share of the Military 
and Civil expenditures of the European 
Services simply as a beggar on account 
of being poor, though that is a 
great hardship; but I ask it on the 
ground of justice, on the ground that our 
interests and British interests are practi- 
cally identical, and that both have an 
interest in maintaining the British rule in 


India. The British people have a great 
Mr. Naoroji 
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advantage, and in justice to the Indians 
they should be willing to pay their share. 
Now, I wish to say a little about the 
administration. I will say it ina very 
few words. As an illustration, may I 
remind the House that there are 
37,000,000 people in the United 
Kingdom, and that an Income Tax of 
1d. in the £1 produces above £2,250,000, 
India has a population of seven or six 
times the number in Great Britain, 
and yet on the ld. in the £1 she 
ean hardly pay, I think, £200,000, 
If this be not an indication of the con- 
dition of the people of India I do not 
know what else is. A short time ago 
I heard with very great interest the 
Statement on the Budget by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He spoke in very warm 
terms of the marvellous way in which 
the Income Tax increased in this 
country, although merchants and traders 
were complaining of a very bad state of 
trade. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rejoiced that, notwithstanding this, the 
Income Tax was jumping on year 
after year. I was very anxious to 
hear his explanation of this para- 
dox. I would like to give a 
little explanation upon it. I do not 
know whether it may be an exact state- 
ment of the facts, but still I will venture 
to giveit. Under ordinary cireumstances, 
it is estimated that Britain draws some- 
thing like £20,000,000 a year from 
India. I know that much more is said 
by some people, but I want to put it at 
the lowest. On the testimony of one gen- 
tleman who is generally antagonistic to 
the Indians—namely, the late Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Maclean) —£20,000,000 
is about the amount. Therefore, we 
may take it that something like that 
sum is annually drawn from India. I 
would welvome this annual wealth 
being taken from India by you if we 
benefited as well as you. I take it asa 
matter of fact that with all this wealth 
flowing into Britain the Income Tax is 
increased. I think if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can see his way to agree with me on this 
point he will show a greater sympathy 
with India in his dealings with the finan- 
cia] aspect of the Empire. I will give 
another illustration which will bring the 
matter home to the mass of the English 
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people themselves. In India you have a 
vast country inhabited by people who 
have been civilised for thousands of years, 
and capable of enjoying all the good 
things of the world. They are not like 
the savage Africans, whom we have yet 
to teach how to value goods. But here 
you have 300,000,000 people to trade 
with, and for 100 years you have ruled 
them administratively by the highest-paid 
Service in the world. What is the 
result? What does England get in the 
shape of commerce ? England sends her 
exports to various countries, and there 
are countries which shut their doors to 
her trade. But in India the trade is 
free ; it is entirely under the control of 
the British themselves, and yet what 
profit do all the masses of the people 
receive ? Very little. The total export 
of British produce to India is not worth 
2s. 6d. per head per annum. If India 
were prosperous, if you allowed India to 
grow and make use of its own produc- 
tions, then if you could export, say, £1 
per head per annum, you would have a 
trade in India as you have not now 
in the whole world. It is a great loss to 
you and tous. If the present principles 
of administration were reformed and 
changed, and brought into a more natural 
condition, the result would be that the 
trade of England would grow to an ex- 
tent of which we have no conception. 
You would have a market with 
300,009,000 people, whereas, at the pre- 
sent time, you are spending hundreds 
of thousands in finding markets which 
will produce nothing approaching this. 
But here is a market at your own doors, 
and you are not able to sell of your pro- 
duce more than 2s. 6d. a head per annum 
on the population. We know that in 
Native States native industry is prosper- 
ing under the protection of British supre- 
macy. The Native States have not 
foreigners going in and eating up their 
productions. They are gradually progress- 
ing in prosperity. I hope the time may 
come when important changes will be 
made in the administration of the country. 
I will not go into any further illustra- 
tions, but I would remind the House 
that Lord Salisbury has said what this 
policy is in the most significant terms. 
He has expressed it not in the hurry of a 
speech, but in a deliberate Minute made 
as Secretary of State for India. I hope 
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his words will be digested by the House. 
He thinks that India only exists to be 
bled, and that now only those portions 
should be bled which are capable of 
giving blood. He says— 
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“ As India must be bled, the lancet should be 
directed to the parts where the blood is con- 
gested, or at least sufficient, nct tc those which 


are already feeble from the want of it.” 
An hon. Memper:* Where does he 


say that ? 

*Mr. NAOROJI: It is in a Minute 
made by Lord Salisbury in connection 
with the Famine Commission Return, 
No. 3,086—1, 1881, page 144. Those 
singular words cover the whole present 
policy of administration, and I do not 
think I need add anything to them. I 
will use a few words of our Prime Minis- 
ter, and of other great and eminent states- 
men, as to what sort of relationship there 
should be between England and India. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister on one occasion, in 1858, 
quoted these words of Mr. Halliday 
approvingly— 

“T believe our mission in India is to qualify 

the natives for governing themsel ves.”’ 
But I would lay most stress on the words 
he recently expressed in this House in 
connection with the Irish Home Rule 
Bill. He says— 

“There can be no nobler spectacle than that 
of a nation deliberately set on the removal of 
injustice, deliberately determined to break not 
through terror, and not in haste, but under the 
sole influence of duty and honour, determined 
to break with whatever remains stil! existing 
of an evil tradition, and determined in that way 
at once to pay a debt of justice, and to consult 
by a bold, wide, and good act its own interest 
and its own honour.” 

I appeal to no other sentiment of the 
British people, but leave it to their 
justice. It is necessary,in putting this 
matter properly before the House, to show 
how the present principles of administra- 
tion in India are destructive. I appeal, 
therefore, to the Government, and say 
that an inquiry is absolutely necessary 
to ascertain whether it is or not that 
the administration of India is based 
upon a principle not only destructive, 
but very much mistaken. This is my 
view. I appeal to this House to give 
us an opportunity of proving that the 
present system of administration is an 
unfortunate one, and that certain changes 
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of reform would be a blessing. With 
regard to the extract from Lord Harting- 
ton’s speech, which I have read, I may say 
that that clearly shows that India is not 
properly governed. It is not sufficiently 
governed, for you cannot have the requi- 
site number of men to govern it except 
from the Indians. I will read a few 
words from a speech of Mr. Bright's 
which are very expressive of our opinion 
regarding Indian government. He said— 

“You may govern India, if you like, for the 
good of England, but the good of England must 
come through the channels of the good of 
India.” 

This expresses what is desired by the 
people of India. Mr. Bright further 
says— 

“There are but two modes of gaining any- 
thing by our connection with India: the one 
is by plundering the people of India, and the 
other by trading with them. I prefer to do by 
trading with them. But in order that England 
may become rich by trading with India, India 
itself must become rich.” 

He also says— 


“We must in future have India governed, 
not fora handful of Englishmen, not for that 
Civil Service, whose praises are so constantly 
sounded in this House.” 


On this point and in these words you 
have the whole Indian trouble, what the 
principle of the administration ought to 
be, and what alone will benefit both 


England and India. I will just read a 
few words by Sir Stafford Northcote 
when he was Secretary of State ; I have 
no hesitation in saying that he endea- 
voured to do the best for us. He tried 
his best to see what justice he could do 
to the Indians, and he expressed himself 
in words like these— 

“If they were to do their duty towards India 

they could only discharge that duty by obtain- 
ing the assistance and counsel of all who were 
great and good in that country. It would be 
absurd in them to say that there was not a large 
fund of statesmanship and ability in the Indian 
character.” 
I might quote something similar by the 
hon. Member for Kingston (Sir R. 
Temple). Sir Stafford Northcote further 
says— 

“Nothing could be more wonderful than our 
Empire in India, but we ought to consider on 
what cunditions we held it, and how our prede- 
cessors held it. The greatness of the Mogul 
Empire depended upon the liberal policy that 
was pursued by men like Akbar availing them- 
selves of Hindu talent and assistance, and 


Mr. Naoroji 
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identifying themselves, as far as possible, with 
the people of the country. He thought that 
they ought to take a lesson from such a circum- 
stance.” 


Now, I do not think I need say more. [ 
think I have made out a prima facie case 
that the Indian problem is a very serious 
problem. As Sir William Hunter once 
said, it is a problem which might in 40 
years become an Irish problem, but 50 
times more difficult. I hope and trust 
that time will never come, and that such 
a contingency will never arise. I hope 
the time is coming when the natives them- 
selves, educated and learned men, will have 
a voice and due share in the government 
of India. Everything is promising. If 
the statesmen of to-day will only over- 
haul the whole question and have a clear 
inquiry by independent and responsible 
men acting with English sense and 
honour and justice, then the time is not 
far distant when both England and India 
will bless each other. 


*Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford): I 
think, Sir, that the first condition im- 
posed upon those who make a proposal 
such as we have just heard should 
be that they should put forward some 
sort of case for the establishment of an 
inquiry. I have listened with great 
attention to the hon. Member who moved 
this Resolutior, and also to the hon. 
Gentleman who seconded it. And I am 
bound to say that, having listened to 
them, I have been unable to discover 
anything whatever which can be taken 
seriously to justify the course which is 
proposed—namely, the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
economic condition of the people of India, 
and which, apparently, is not only to 
cover the whole ground of the adminis- 
tration of the system in that country, but 
also to deal with various matters civil, 
military, political, and financial. Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman who moved this Resolu- 
tion gave the only sort of support to it 
that hecould by assuming a constantly- 
increasing poverty among the people of 
India. As regards that very startling 
and novel announcement, he offered the 
House no sort of evidence whatever, 
except so far as to misstate by about 
£20,000,000 the Expenditure of the 
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country. As to the constant cry about in- 
creased poverty, he was, no doubt, sup- 
ported by the hon. Member (Mr. Naoroji) 
who supported his Motion. That has been 
the key-note of a great deal the latter hon. 
Gentleman has said both in and out of this 
House. He has taken up the position as 
a sort of general Representative of India. 
Well, on that point I would venture to 
remind the House there are a great many 
Members who have had a much larger 
and much more receut experience of 
India and Indian affairs than the hon. 
Gentleman who represents Finsbury 
(Mr. Naoroji). Moreover, I would 
venture to remind the House that the 
hon. Member, who speaks with such con- 
fidenee, and assumes such a knowledge 
of the country, has spent only a compara- 
tively small time in India, and that, 
too, in one corner of the country. There 
are Members in this House who have 
spent a much longer time in the country, 
and who have had opportunities which 
have been denied to him of serving and 
living in various parts of India. Many 
of us have lived in almost every part of 
India. We have thus had an opportu- 
nity of knowing intimately the native 
races with whom the hon. Gentleman is 
entirely a stranger. I entirely sym- 
pathise with him in his desire that 
the wants of India should be made 
known, but I would remind 
him that as regards the people of 
India he belongs to an alien race 
which has spread over that country 
solely and only as a result of British 
occupancy. Where the English have 
found their way, there also the Parsee 
community, a highly respectable and 
enterprising community, have followed 
in their footsteps ; but they are no more 
natives in the proper sense of the word 
than Englishmen. They are aliens 
separated from the people of India by 
religion, by race, by caste, by tradition, 
and by history. If English domination, 
as it is called, or English government in 
India, were to come to an end, then that 
community, which is a much smaller com- 
munity than the English, and they would 
assured] y-be driven out of India at the heels 
of the latter. So much, therefore, with 
regard to the claims of the hon. Gentle- 
man to pose as the Member representing 
India. But, et the same time, I admit 


it is satisfactory to find the case of the 
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people of India advocated in this House. 
No one can spend his life in India who 
does not acquire a real regard, and I 
may say a real affection, for the people 
of India, and who does not feel that his 
interests have become their interests, 
and that it is his duty, after he has 
left the country, to consider the welfare 
and happiness of the people with whom 
he has lived so long and to whom he 
feels he owes so much. I think all hon, 
Members who have served in India share 
that feeling. But when it comes to pro- 
posals of the kind now put forward I 
venture to ask the House what is the 
connection between the desire that the 
people of India should have a Govern- 
ment which will give them a just 
measure of happiness and prosperity, and 
a proposal that there should be a Royal 
Commission to gather evidence and to 
make, apparently, some indefinite pro- 
posals. Sir, I cannot conceive anything 
calculated to do more mischief in the 
present state of things than to set on 
foot an inquiry in the form which has 
been proposed. I am quite prepared to 
agree that inquiries made in a proper 
sense may produce a reasonable result, 
but to carry the Motion which has been 
proposed to inquire into the economic 
condition of the people of India, with 
the suggestion thrown out that the 
condition of these people has de- 
teriorated, and that the deterioration 
is due to the action of the British 
Government, is a most monstrous pro- 
position to be made by British legislators. 
Both hon. Gentlemen who have spoken 
have assumed without any sort of evi- 
dence that poverty in India is constantly 
increasing. They have, as I say, no sort 
of evidence whatever in suppert of such 
an assertion; the real evidence which 
is in our possession entirely disposes of 
that assumption. When you have 
an increasing trade and an enormous 
traffic on the Indian railways which have 
entirely sprung up of recent years, and 
further a large increase not only in popu- 
lation, but in the great mercantile centres, 
you have most indisputable proof that 
the wealth of. India is, on the whole, 
largely increasing. 


It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. | 
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COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) BILL [ Lords}. 

Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; Bill read the third 
time, and passed. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1887. 
Copy presented,—of Return, for year 
ended 31st March 1893, of Army and 
Navy Officers permitted to hold Civil 
Employment of Profit under Public De- 
partments [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE (COUNTIES 
AND BOROUGHS). . 

Further Return presented, — relative 

thereto (Part II. Counties) [Address 

2nd February ; Mr. Storey] ; to lie upon 

the Table, and to be printed. [No. 422.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION, 1892. 


Return presented, — relative thereto 
[Address 2nd Mareh; Mr. Carvell 
Williams]; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 423.] 


DRUNKENNESS (CONVICTIONS) (ENG- 
LAND AND WALES). 

Return presented,— relative thereto 
[Address 29th August; Mr. Parker] ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 424.] 


ALIENS. 
Return presented,— relative thereto 
[Address 4th September ; Mr. H. L. W. 
Lawson]; to lie upon the Table, and to 


be printed. [No. 425.] 


ARMY (MILITIA). 

Copy presented,—of Further Regula- 

tions relating to the Militia [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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Adjournment. 


ARMY (PENSIONS OF SOLDIERS, AND 
PAY OF YEOMANRY). 

Copy presented,—of Further Regula- 
tions under the Yeomanry Pay and Pen- 
sions Act (Pensions of Soldiers) [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY (RULES OF PROCEDURE). 
Copy presented,—of Rules of Proce- 
dure [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 
(IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Agricultural Sta- 
tistics of Ireland, with detailed Report on 
Agriculture, for the year 1892 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS (IRELAND) 
(MIGRATORY LABOURERS). 
Copy presented,—of Report and Tables 
relating to Migratory Agricultural La- 
bourers (Ireland) 1893 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


CRIMINAL AND JUDICIAL STATISTICS 
(IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Report on the 
Criminal and Judicial Statistics of Ire- 
land for the year 1892 with Tables [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Appendix to the 
Fifty-ninth Report of the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland for the 
year 1892 [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr, 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to, 


House adjourned at twenty-eight 
minutes before Six o'clock, 


An Asterish (*) at the commencemem of @ Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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The Allotments 


—~I 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 21st September 1893. 





QUESTIONS. 





LAND PURCHASE ACT, 1891. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state, up 
to the end of August, the number and 
aggregate amount of applications for 
land purchase under the Act of 1891 
already sanctioned ; the total amount of 
Land Stock issued ; 
Land Stock which has been exchanged 
for Consols under the powers given by 
the Act of 1891 ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The number of loans 
applied for was 4,424, amounting to 


£1,492,278. The number of loans 
sanctioned was 2,486, amounting to | 
£880,141. The number of loans issued | 


was 1,648, amounting to £577,359. The 
amount of Guaranteed Land Stock taken 
by the Bank of Ireland in exchange for 
Consols down to August 31 was 
£202,734 19s. 9d. 


DUBLIN ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) (for Mr. 
Fre.p, Dublin, St. Patrick’s): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther anything has been done to raise the 
rate of wages in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of Dublin proportionately to that 
paid in other places ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
Tro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): Yes, Sir. 


CIVIL SERVICE CLERKS. 


{21 SerremBer 1893} Appeals Act, 1890. 
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,an answer to these Memorials may be 
expected ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No promise of 
amelioration of the conditions of service 
of Second Division clerks was given. 
Those conditions are laid down in the 
Order in Council of the 21st of March, 
1890, based on the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Civil Estab- 
lishments, and there is no intention of 
reopening them. The other points in 
the Memorials referred to are under con- 
sideration. 


FISHGUARD NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pembroke, 
&e.): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether he is aware that great dis- 
turbance and agitation has arisen at Fish- 
| guard consequent on the proposed dis- 
missal of Mr. J. F. Drew, the Head 
Master of the National Schools, by the 
Vicar, on the ground (as Mr. Drew 
alleges) that he refused to be a party to 
x misleading Return to the Education 
Department in connection with a pupil 
| teacher; and whether he will cause in- 
quiry to be made into the truth of these 
allegations ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): I am informed by the 
Managers that Mr. Drew does not regard 
the notice of dismissal served upon him 
as a legal notice. Otherwise, my only 
information as to the circumstances re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member is derived 
from statements in the Press. The 
Education Department have no power of 
intervening to prevent the dismissal of a 
teacher ; but they have power to require 
accurate Returns from the Managers ; 
and I will cause inquiry to be made as 
regards the allegation that the Return 
mentioned was incorrect, and that the 
teacher, therefore, refused to be a party 


| to it. 


Mr. THORNTON (Clapham): I beg | 


to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
with reference to the promises of amelio- 
ration in the conditions of service of the 
clerks of the Second Division of the 
Civil Service which were made by the 
Government on Ist May last, whether 
the Memorials from those clerks which 
are now before the Heads of Depart- 
ments have been considered ; and when 


VOL. XVII. [rourtH sERrzs.] 


THE ALLOTMENTS APPEALS ACT, 1890, 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board whether he is aware that the 
Herefordshire County Council received a 
Memorial from certain labourers at 
Upton Bishop who seek allotments, and 
that the said Council failed to hold a 
local inquiry as directed by “The Allot- 
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ments Appeals Act, 1890,” although the | 
Memorial has been before the Council 
for over six months; and whether the | 
Local Government Board will take such 
steps as may be necessary to secure the 
carrying out of -the provisions of the 
Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): It appears 
from the communication which the Local 
Government Board have received from 
the Herefordshire County Council that a | 
Petition was received by the County | 
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Sir W. FOSTER: I am not aware 
of that. 


THE SKELETON ARMY. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the disturbed condition 
of Egham, in the County of Surrey, 


‘through the action of a body known as 


the Skeleton Army ; and whether steps 


will be taken to afford adequate pro- 


tection to residents in the district ? 
THe UNDER SECRETARY of 





Council in February last, signed by | STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
seven persons in the parish of Upton! MENT (Mr. H. Grapstone, Leeds, W.) 
Bishop, alleging that the Rural Sanitary | (who replied) said : The matter is one for 
Authority had failed to acquire land! the Local Police Authorities, and the 
for allotments in that parish. The | Chief Constable states that he has sent 
Petition was considered by the Standing additional constables to Egham, and will 
Committee on the 22nd of February ; and ‘continue to take all necessary steps. 
as they were satisfied that the Rural | 
Sanitary Authority were doing their | CHARGE AGAINST A FARMER. 
utmost to comply with the demand, they! Mr. J. O°;CONNOR (Wicklow, W.) : 
resolved that the question of proceeding | I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
on the appeal should be deferred pending | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
the result of negotiations then taking|is aware that on Friday, the 15th 
place between the Rural Sanitary Au- | instant, a girl named Metcalf under 16 
thority and the landowners of the parish. | years of age appeared before three 
Communications have been received from | Magistrates at Baltinglass, and swore a 
the Sanitary Authority to the effect that | serious criminal charge against a farmer 
the negotiations are still proceeding.| in the district; and if he can state on 
The subject will again be considered by what grounds the Magistrates refused 
the Committee on the 27th instant, when | to grant criminal informations against the 
a further communication from the Sani- | accused ? 
tary Authority is promised. The Local| Mr. J. MORLEY: I understand that 
Government Board have no jurisdiction | informations were refused by the Magis- 
whatever with regard to the proceedings | trates, in this case, on the ground that 
of the County Council in this matter. the girl’s evidence was uncorroborated. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : Though However, I have referred the matter to 
they have no power, can they send aj the Law Officers for opinion as to 
special communication to the Local | whether any further action is called for. 


Authorities pointing out their duties | 
under the Acts ? | MEETINGS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Sir W.FOSTER: Unfortunately the) Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (for Mr. 
Allotments Acts do not give the Local| Burcuer, York): I beg to ask the 
Government Board jurisdiction in the | Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
matter, but all representations that can| ment whether his attention has been 
be made to the County Council in the | called to a report in The Times of 18th 
interests of the labourers will be urged | September, 1893, of a speech alleged to 
by the Local Government Board. | have been delivered on 17th September 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here-| ata public meeting in Trafalgar Square 
ford) : Is the hon. Member aware that| by Mr. H. Samuels, with reference to 


to some extent the reason why the | 
authority in that particular parish do not 
act is because there is a difference of 
opinion among the labourers there as to 
the pieces of land that should be ac- 
quired ? 

Mr, Jesse Collings 


the present crisis in the coal trade, from 
which it appears that Mr. Samuels in 
the course of his speech said that the 
miners had to follow the example of the 
Polish Jews, who had shot down Frick, 
Carnegie’s manager at Pittsburg. If the 
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General Register 


workers did not go in a body and fight, 
let them do it individually with the 
torch, knife, and bomb; whether the 
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Province, is past that age, but succes- 
sive Governors have requested that he 
may be allowed to remain in Office, as 


of Sasines. 


Regulations respecting the use of Tra- | his efficiency is in no way impaired, and 
falgar Square for public meetings per-| his services are specially valuable. He 
mit of such language being used; and has held his present post for 24 years, 
whether the Government contemplate | and has not been promoted, because there 
— any action in the matter ? is no more valuable or responsible ap- 
Mr. H. GLADSTONE (who replied) | pointment in his department of the 
said: The Regulations respecting the use| | Ceylon Civil Service than that which he 
of Trafalgar Square for meetings relate | occupies. 
only to the time at which they should | 
be held, the notices to be given of the OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS. 
holding of such meetings, and the par-| Sim R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
ticular places from which speeches are to | I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
be delivered, but do not refer to the sub- | sury whether a Memorial was presented 
ject-matter or contents of such speeches,|to the Treasury virtually appealing 
which remain to be dealt with according | against the Board of Customs on behalf 
to law. I am of opinion that any at- | of certain officers last January who had 
tempt to make the person who delivered | been rejected in a viva voce examination 
the speech in question liable to criminal | after they had already passed a high 
proceedings would be attributing an | standard; and, if so, what decision has 
undue importance to his conduct. | been arrived at ? 
| Sim J.T. HIBBERT: Yes, Sir; the 
JAFFRA, CEYLON. | Memorial was received by the Treasury 
Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.):| and referred to the Commissioners of 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of | Customs for their observations. Their 
State for the Colonies whether the late | Report has not yet been received. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies re- | 
ceived in 1891 a Memorial from some of | WESTMINSTER HALL. 
the leading inhabitants of Jaffra, Ceylon,; Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
with reference to a new tax on the prin- | the First Commissioner of Works whe- 
cipal markets, legalised as Ordinance 19 | ther he can now see his way to allow 
of 1891, and what answer has been the public to go through Westminster 





given to it; and will he explain on what | 
grounds the agent of the Northern Pro- 
vince of Ceylon, who has passed the age 
at which Civil servants are called upon | 
to retire from the service in Ceylon, has 
been allowed to remain at the same post 

without being promoted or retired for 

nearly 40 years ? | 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): A 
Memorial was received before the passing 
of the Ordinance referred to, asking 
that it might be disallowed. The answer 
given was that— 

“The Ordinance would be carefully con- 
sidered when submitted for the expression of 
Her Majesty's pleasure thereon.” 

The Ordinance was subsequently re- 
ceived, and after full consideration al- 
lowed. There is no rule that Civil 
servants in Ceylon shall be called upon 
to retire at any particular age (they 
may be required to do so at or after 60). 





Mr. Twynam, the agent for the Northern 


Hall ? 
Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 


| WORKS (Mr. SuHaw Lerevre, Brad- 


ford, Central) : I have not yet had time 
to consult my right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary, and I must ask my hon. 
Friend to postpone the question until I 
have had an opportunity of doing so. 


GENERAL REGISTER OF SASINES, 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether it is the case that writs given 
in May to be recorded in the General 
Register of Sasines are still not ready 
for delivery ; whether the present staff, 
notwithstanding the Treasury’s Supple- 
mentary Grant, is insufficient to so over- 
take the work as to allow of the delivery 
of the writs to the public within a rea- 
sonable time ; whether, in view of this, 
it is his intention to still further reduce 
the staff; and what steps he proposes 
taking to remedy the present unsatis- 
factory state of matters , 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr, Clackmannan, &c.): My right 


hon. Friend the Secretary for Scotland | 


gave a very full reply to a question on 
this subject only a few days ago, to 
which I would refer my hon, Friend. 
I have not had time to ascertain whether 
there are any May writs still unregistered, 
but if the pressure at the November term 


cannot be duly met I feel sure that the | 


Secretary for Scotland will give the 
matter his careful consideration. I may 
add that there are various points con- 
nected with registration upon the con- 
sideration of which the possible further 
reduction of the staff and other changes 
will depend. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): Will 


the right hon. Gentleman consider the 


desirability of introducing the seven | 


hours’ system ? 
Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I will con- 
sider it. 


THE MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, with reference to the pro- 
posal made in a Circular of the Board 
of Trade tothe Mercantile Marine Service 
Association, to confer the rank of Cap- 
tain, Commander, and Master upon 
members of the Merchant Service who 
had passed special examinations for each 
of the said ranks, in order to raise the 
status of this important National Service, 
whether the Board of Trade has dropped 
the matter ; and, if so, would he explain 
on what grounds ; and whether he will 
in the next Session bring in a Bill to 
carry their proposal into effect ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth) : lam 
not aware that any such proposal as that 
referred to by the hon. Member has 
been made by the Board of Trade. Ina 
Circular Letter, dated August 28, 1891, 
which invited observations upon a letter 
received from the Shipmasters’ and 
Officers’ Federation, the Board of Trade 
stated that a suggestion had been made 
to the Department that, in addition to the 
present grade of Master, two higher 
grades should be constituted giving to 
those who were able to pass the appro- 


priate examination the right to style— 


themselves Commander and Captain 
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Legality of an Arrest. 


! received, and I would remind the hon. 
Member that Masters can, under existing 
Regulations, obtain an extra-Master’s 
certificate upon passing a higher standard 
of examination, but that comparatively 
few Masters avail themselves of this 
| opportunity. 


CHEERING LORD SALISBURY. 
Mr. MACDONA : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it is a fact that the 
Magistrates of Lurgan on the 19th 
instant fined a man 40s., or one month’s 
imprisonment, for cheering Lord Salisbury 
at an Anti-Home Rule meeting held 
there ; and, if so, whether he will take 
steps to remit the fine, inasmuch as the 
man was guilty of no crime or offence ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, that the man 
in question was fined 40s., or one month’s 
imprisonment, by half-a-dozen Magis- 
trates sitting at Lurgan Petty Sessions, 
on the 19th instant, for calling for three 
cheers for Lord Salisbury in Church 
Place, Lurgan, within 20 yards of a 
Roman Catholic Institution, the windows 
of which had been smashed by a 
Protestant mob the previous evening. 
This man was charged on a summons by 
the Town Commissioners with riotous 
behaviour, inasmuch as the crowd at the 
time wasamixed crowd, and that a riot had 
been very narrowly averted a few minutes 
previously. No meeting was béing held ; 
but a drumming party of Unionists had 
just passed round the church in streets 
where a crowd of persons of different 


political and religious opinions was 
assembled. This man had appealed to 


the Quarter Sessions. 


THE QUESTION OF THE LEGALITY OF 
AN ARREST. 

Caprain SINCLAIR (Dumbarton- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether Abraham Mitchell, 
recently tried at Dumbarton, who was 
arrested in England upon a_ warrant 
issued in Scotland at the instance of the 
Procurator Fiscal, and not indorsed by 
the English Authorities, was accordingly 
brought to Dumbarton, bailed out, and 
remanded for trial, before any authority 
or sanction for these proceedings was 
received from him, or from the Crown 


respectively in the Mercantile Marine. | Office ; and whether such proceedings 
The suggestion was not favourably | were regular and usual; and, if not, 
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whether he will take steps to prevent the | 


Government 


recurrence of such irregularities ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (who replied) | 
said : The proceedings mentioned in the | 
first part of the question were taken | 
before the case was reported to the 
Crown Office. It was reported to that 
Office for the first time when the pre- 
cognition was complete. It was within 
the power of the Procurator Fiseal to 
take these proceedings, including the 
obtaining of a warrant to arrest, without 
previously getting the authority of 
Crown counsel. The failure to have the 
warrant endorsed in England seems to me 
to have been an irregularity, but for this 
failure no one in Scotland was respon- 
sible. After the warrant for arrest was 
granted, it was handed in at the office of 
the Dumbartonshire police to be executed. 
These police had information that 
Abraham Mitchell was at Bacup, Lan- 
cashire, and they forwarded the warrant 
to the Bacup police, adding in the letter 
that the warrant would require to be 
endorsed by a Magistrate at Bacup in 
the usual way. The Dumbartonshire 
police afterwards received from the 
Bacup police a telegram, intimating that 
the arrest had been made, and, there- 
upon, an officer was despatched to Bacup 
to bring Abraham Mitchell to Dumbar- 
ton. This officer, upon receiving the 
warrant from the Bacup police, observed 
that it was not endorsed, and drew their 
attention to this, but they said it was too 
late to endorse it, as Abraham Mitchell 
was actually in custody. 

Captaris SINCLAIR: Am I to 
understand from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the conduct of the Procurator 
Fiscal with regard to this arrest meets 
with his approval ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: The ques- 
tion is whether there was anything 
irregular, or any excess of power in the 
proceedings, and that I have answered. 
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number includes one-third for reserve, 
The established 
strength of the British Infantry in India 
is 52,017 non-commissioned officers and 
men. 


Employés. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF SOUTH 
: HETTON. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board whether 
any Report upon the sanitary condition 
of South Hetton and neighbouring 
colliery villages has been received from 
the Medical Officer of Health for the 
district ; and, if not, whether the Local 
Government Board intend to take any 
action in the matter ? 


Sir W. FOSTER: The Local Go- 
vernment Board have received a Report 
from the Medical Officer of Health of the 
Easington Rural Sanitary District as to 
the sanitary condition of South Hetton, 
and have also received from the Durham 
County Council copies of the Reports 
made by the Medical Officer of Health 
of the county as to a large number of 
the colliery villages, including South 
Hetton. The County Council have been 
in communication with the Sanitary 
Authorities of these districts with refer- 
ence to the Reports of their Medical 
Officer, and the Board will be glad to 
assist the County Council in securing im- 
provement in the sanitary condition of 
these places. There is no doubt that 
energetic action by the Sanitary Authori- 
ties is required in the case of many of 
these villlages. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES. 
Mr. E.J.C. MORTON (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether notice of dis- 
missal was given last Saturday to four 


| men at present employed under the War 


THE NEW RIFLE. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Government of India 
possesses the usual and necessary reserve 
of the new rifle ? ‘ 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY 


OF 


STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russext, | 
North Beds.) : Seventy thousand Magazine 
*303 rifles have been sent to India. This 


Office at the Gun Wharf at Devonport ; 
whether he is aware that these men have 
been continuously employed at the Gun 
Wharf for over 13 years, 12 years, three 
years, and two years, respectively ; whe- 
ther he is aware that three of these men 
are members of a Trades Union recently 


established among these men, one being 


secretary and the other two committee 
men; and whether he will undertake 
that these men shall not be dismissed ? 
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The 


Hebrides. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: 


to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, | principal reason why more rapid pro- 


Hanley): At the War Office we have no | gress has not 


been made with the 


official information with regard to the | erection of the new Post Office at Leeds 
first three paragraphs of the question ; | has been that difficulty is experienced in 
but the hon. Member may rely upon it | obtaining a sufficient number of skilled 
that the assurance given to him on the | masons, and some delay bas arisen in 
14th instant will be strictly adhered to. | obtaining the delivery of the steel and 


QUARANTINE AGAINST GREAT BRITAIN. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton) (on behalf 
of Colonel Howarp Vincent, Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if, with 
a view of saving British shipping as far 
as possible from needless quarantine in 
foreign ports, Her Majesty’s Consuls in 
the ports where it is imposed will be 
telegraphically advised of the official 
declaration on 19th September of the 
British Minister of Public Health that 
with the exception of three or four ports 
on the Eastern Coast all the ports of 
Great Britain have been throughout 
the year absolutely free from cholera, 
and that there is no general epidemic of 
cholera in any part of the United King- 


iron work. About 117 men have been 
employed at one time, on an average, 
during the past month. The total 
amount of certificates to the contractor 
for work done since the Ist of April is 
£9,600. The buildings may be expected 
to be ready for occupation in about 18 
months or two years from the present 
time. ‘The date fixed for the completion 
in the deed of contract is 8th August, 
1894, subject to extension of time under 
specifiel conditions as to extra works 
and weather. Penalties are provided for 
in case of non-completion by the time 
allowed. 

Mr. JACKSON : Arising out of that 


answer, may I ask the right hon. 


| Gentleman, will it not be possible to 
| afford additional facilities to the con- 


dom, and be instructed at the same time | 


to make every effort to obtain pratique 
for British ships ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


tractor in one of two ways, or in both 
ways—namely, by exercising the powers 
which the right hon. Gentleman has got 
under the Post Office Sites Act for 


taking the land on the west end of the 


(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- | 


wick): Application has already been 
made to the Local Government Board to 
furnish a short statement on the whole 
ease. The substance will be telegraphed 
to Her Majesty's Representatives directly 
it is received. 


LEEDS POST OFFICE. 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg | 


to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
if he can state what is the cause of the 
slow progress being made with the new 
Post Office buildings at Leeds; how 
many men have, on the average, been 
employed during the last month on the 
building ; what is the total amount of 
the certificates given to the contractor 
for work done since the Ist of April; 
when he expects the buildings to be 
completed and ready for occupation ; 
what is the date for completion inserted 
in the contract; and whether there is 
any penalty if not completed within the 


specified time ? 





building, and by obtaining from the 
Corporation the power to use the land 
at the east end of the build‘ag in order 
to afford additional facilities to the con- 
tractor to get on with this work ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I will 
make inquiries to see if that is possible. 
Of course, we are desirous of completing 
the work in the quickest possible time. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether, 
having regard to the reports that large 
areas of the best land in the New 
Hebrides have been either claimed or 
acquired by French Trading Companies, 
he will communicate with the Admiral 
in command on the Australian Station 
with a view to obtaining the latest official 
information as to the extent and character 
of the land in the New Hebrides under 
French and British ownership re- 
spectively ? 

Sir E. GREY: A careful Report on 
this point was made less than two years 
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ago, and, in view of the fact that Treaty 
relations as regards the New Hebrides 
remain uudisturbed, it is not thought 
necessary to have another special in- 
quiry. 


MASHONALAND. 

The following question appeared on the 
Paper :—Sir E. Asumeap-BartLert : 
To ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether his attention has 
been called to a letter in The Times, of 
20th September, from Lord Gifford, a 
representative of the British Chartered 
Company of South Africa, in which Lord 
Gifford condemns the uncertain policy of 
Her Majesty's Government with regard 
to Mashonaland, and to veto which 
has been placed by Her Majesty's 
Government upon a forward move- 
ment against Lo Bengula; and whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
now give the responsible authorities 
in Mashonaland a free hand in dealing 
with the Matabele attack ? 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT not 
being in his place, 


Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) asked : 


Should I be in Order in putting a) 


question on this subject ? 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) : I intended to put a question on 
this subject at the end of questions, and 
perhaps I may put it now. It is to ask 
the Under Secretary whether, in view of 
the statements which are continually 
appearing in the newspapers regarding 
an apprehended attack by Lo Bengula on 
Mashonaland, he can state to the House 
the position which Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment have taken up on this subject 
and the policy they intend to pursue ? 

Mr. PAUL: Before my bon. Friend 


answers that question, perhaps he will 


say whether it is not the fact that the | 


British South Africa Company are at 
perfect liberty to deal with an attack of 
the Matabele or anybody else in any 
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| Member for Sheffield, who is not in his 


way they please ; whether the only thing 


the Company have been forbidden to do 
is to invade Matabeleland without the 
leave of the High Commissioner ; and 
whether Lord Knutsford, when he was 
Secretary of State, did not inform the 
Company that they would not be pro- 


place, will cover the question of my hon. 
Friend behind me, and I am very glad to 
have the opportunity of making it, 
although I am afraid it is somewhat ex- 
tended. The policy which Her Majesty's 
Government have taken up in regard to 
affairs in Mashonaland has been neither 
uncertain nor variable. Any grave 
disturbances in Mashonaland would 
almost certainly involve the peace of 
Bechuanaland, and have far-reaching 
results throughout South Africa. Her 
Majesty’s Government are, therefore, 
bound to take care that a war is not 
lightly entered into with Lo Bengula, and 
80, acting under Clause 10 of the Charter, 
they required that their previous assent 
should be obtained before any aggressive 
movement was undertaken by the 
Chartered Company. No such assent 
has been asked, and, therefore, no such 
assent has been refused. This action the 
Government took because they believed 
that an aggressive attack on Lo Bengula 
on the part of the Company would then 
have been neither justifiable nor successful. 
The Company have entire freedom to 
take all measures they may think fit for 
resisting any attack that may be made 
by the Matabele, and they are now, both 
for defence and offence, in a far stronger 
position than they were six weeks ago ; 
and while we insist that, under present 
circumstances, our assent must first be 


‘asked to an offensive movement being 
| made against Lo Bengula, it is clearly un- 


derstood, as I stated on Tuesday, that if 
such an attack is made by the Matabele 
the Company will be justified in under- 
taking any offensive operations that may 
be necessary. We believe that Mr, 
Rhodes, who is the responsible represen- 
tative of the Company, is in accord with 
Sir H. Loch in regard to the position 
which has been taken up by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Certain it is that 
we have received no official remonstrance 
from the Company on the matter, nor any 
request that they should be allowed a 
freer hand. As regards the question of 
compensation, to which reference has 
been made, Her Majesty’s Government, 
directly they heard that a claim for com- 
pensation from Lo Bengula was contem- 


tected by the Government, but would plated, stated that that demand should 


have to protect themselves ? 
Mr. S. BUXTON: The reply I have 


| 


not be pressed, on the ground that the 
impi had acted contrary to Lo Bengula’s 


prepared to the question of the hon. | orders, and that they had been quite 
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sufficiently punished by the heavy loss 
of life inflicted on them. Two telegrams 
which would have made the matter 
clearer were omitted from the Blue Book 
as being confidential ; but I see no reason 
why they should not be presented, and I 
have, therefore, to-day laid them on the 
Table. Throughout the anxious desire 
of Her Majesty’s Government has been, 
if possible, to preserve peace, and if war, 
unfortunately, becomes inevitable to be 
clear that it can be carried to a success- 
ful issue. 


Evictions in 


SIR HENRY NORMAN. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether it is the fact 
that Sir Henry Norman has withdrawn 
his acceptance of the Viceroyalty of 
India ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 


Yes, Sir; I understand that is so. 


UNCOVENANTED CIVIL SERVANTS. 

SirnJ. FERGUSSON : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther Memorials have been received by the 
Secretary of State in Council from Euro- 
pean members of the Uncovenanted Ser- 
vice in India concerning their unfavour- 
able position in respect to furlough and 
leave ; and whether such Memorials are 
under the consideration of the Secretary 
of State in Council ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The supposed 
anomaly to which my right hon. Friend 
refers has recently been under the con- 
sideration of the Secretary of State ; and 
his decision, which is in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Public Ser- 
vices Committee, will be sent to the 
Government of India in a Despatch 
which leaves by to-morrow’s mail. It 
would be contrary to usage to lay it on 
the Table before it is received by the 
Governments to whom it is addressed; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman will 
accept a copy of the Despatch I shall be 
glad to hand him one. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES, 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that the Kildysart Board of 
Guardians unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion six months ago in favour of a new 


Mr. S. Buxton 
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Ireland. 


labourers’ scheme in their Union, all the 
formalities of which have been complied 
with: if he is aware that the Local 
Government Board, though requested, 
have not summoned the local sworn in- 
quiry required by the Act; and whether 
he will call upon them to do so ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the Board of Guardians of this 
Union, at their meeting on the 5th 
January last, made improvement schemes 
under the Labourers’ Acts for the erection 
of 12 cottages, but that the schemes have 
not since been submitted to the Local 
Government Board for confirmation. On 
the 17th August the Guardians passed a 
resolution requesting the Board to ex- 
pedite the holding of the local inquiry 
into the schemes, and it was pointed out 
to the Guardians by the Local Govern- 
ment Board that the schemes had not y2t 
been submitted to that Department. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that Richard 
O'Donnell, of Clobane, County Clare, a 
tenant on the Stackpoole Minas pro- 
perty, has been in prison since 6th 
March, 1893, for retaking possession of 
his farm ; and that the farm is now in 
the hands of the landlord’s agent; and 
whether he could see his way to directing 
his release ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is a fact that 
O’Donnell has been in gaol since the 6th 
March iast, having been committed for 
contempt under an Order of the Court of 
Chancery. The hon. Member is aware 
that the discharge of prisoners in con- 
tempt cases is not a matter in which the 
Executive can interfere, but rests with 
the Judge who made the order of com- 
mittal. There are, however, some matters 
of detail—apart from the committal—in 
the present case, into which I am making 
inquiry. 


EVICTIONS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary a question of 
which I have given him private notice. 
It is: whether his attention has been 
directed to the circumstances in connec- 
tion with the eviction of Thomas Tynan, 
of Castletown ; whether it is a fact that 
Joseph Cuffe, salesman, obtained a writ 
for possession in July, 1892, and that the 
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full amount of that debt was paid on the 
8th December and a receipt given to the 
tenant ; whether these facts were ex- 
plained to the Sheriff before he carried 
out the evictions; whether the police 
acted as bailiffs and hunted the tenants’ 
cattle off the field; and whether the 
right hon. Gentleman can explain under 
what authority the Sheriff so acted, and 
also by whose authority the police acted 
as bailiffs ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think the hon. 
Member gave me notice of this question 
last night, and I have directed inquiry to 
be made. He will see that I could not 
be able to answer so many minute points 
of detail without adequate notice, but I 
will inquire into the matter. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I wish 
to ask the Chief Secretary this question : 
If it should turn out that the debt had 
been paid before the Sheriff came, will 
the Executive Government see that the 
eattle, which are the property of the 
tenant, are returned if there was no legal 
debt due for them ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Of course, my 
hon, Friend will see that this is a matter 
which, for all I know, raises points of 
legal difficulty. I shall be in Ireland 
to-morrow, and I will make inquiries. 


THE BALLYMOTE CASE. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary another question— 
namely, whether, in reference to the 
Ballymote case, under the Statute of 
Edward III., which the right hon. 
Gentleman undertook should be post- 
poned for further inquiry, the trial has 
been proceeding to-day in Ballymote ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I told my hon. 
Friend yesterday that through the 
Attorney General I had directed that the 
proceedings should be postponed. But, 
after I had given my hon. Friend that 
answer, I received a communication from 
Treland to the effect that the representa- 
tives of the Departments urged very 
strongly—in fact, to the point of in- 
sistence—that the case should not be 
postponed, so that, under these circum- 
stances, we could not postpone the case. 


ADJOURNMENT (WINTER SITTINGS). 

Resol ved— 

That this House do meet To-morrow at Ten 
o'clock, and at its rising do adjourn until 
Thursday, the 2nd of November next, and that 
Mr. Speaker, as soon as he has reported the 
Royal Assent to Bills agreed on by both Houses, 
do adjourn the House without Question put.— 
(The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [20th Sep- 
tember], “That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Srr G. CHESNEY (Oxford): When 
the Debate was adjourned last night I 
was about to remark that, whereas the 
Mover of this Motion and those who 
seconded it had alleged as their reason 
for making it the constantly increasing 
poverty of India, the whole of the facts 
which furnish criteria on the point are 
absolutely and entirely opposed to that 
assumption. Tried by every test which 
can be applied either to India or any 
other country, it will be found that the 
progress of India in wealth and material 
prosperity is steadily progressive and 
large. One test of the prosperity of a 
country is the condition of the large 
towns and cities. I do not know any 
country in the world—perhaps not even 
the United States—which presents such 
a remarkable instance as India does of 
the rapid increase of great towns. The 
City of Bombay, which 40 years ago 
might almost be described as a collection 
of huts, is now a city of 1,000,000 
people, and is one of the most beauti- 
ful and wealthy cities in the world. 
Then there is the great Imperial City of 
Delhi. Delhi for the last 40 years has 
been increasing and expanding its trade 
in every direction. I might quote many 
other cases: but are these not suffi- 
cient evidence that the country in which 
these things take place must be a country 
increasing in wealth, and not increasing 
in poverty ? Well, then, Sir, to take the 
test of revenue. I will not refer to 
revenue derived from the imposition of - 
new taxes. I will take taxes levied for 
a long series of years, and in the method 
of the assessment of which there has 
been no alteration. These taxes will 
be found steadily giving a larger 
return year by year. Can there be 
a more sufficient gauge of the increase of 
wealth in acountry? Ineed only turn 
again to the trade, both foreign and 
inland, and to the enormous development 
of Indian railways. Forty years ago, 
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when I first went to live in the Punjaub, 
there were no roads whatever, and you 
would not meet 50 travellers in a 
day’s march. Where, then, you met 
travellers by tens and scores, they are 
now travelling by railway over the same 
track in hundreds and thousands per 
diem. Can people go on paying every 
year a largely increased sum for railway 
travelling if they are constantly growing 
poorer ? Andit has to be observed that the 
great traffic of the Indian railways, apart 
from their goods traffic, is almost entirely 
a third-class passenger traffic—the traffic 
of very poor people. Nevertheless, 
it produces to the Indian railways an 
income of a great many millions sterling 
a year; and it is a remarkable vircum- 
stance that at the present moment, 
although the sea trade is so depressed, 
and when vessels are lying in harbour 
waiting for cargo, never were the 
great Indian railways so prosperous 
as now, thus showing how enormous is 
the inland trade, and how independent it 
is, to a great extent, of the trade with 
foreign countries. I might go on to 
quote other criteria to show that the 
country is increasing in wealth, but I 
will only ask those gentlemen who talk 
so lightly about the distressed condition 
of the Indians to refer to the records of a 
few years back; let them compare the 
state of India then, under Indian Govern- 
ment, to what it is to-day, under British 
Government. I would ask these gentle- 
men to read a well-known work by a 
very high authority—by a man uncon- 
nected officially with the Indian Govern- 
ment, and who, by his position, might 
rather be assumed to be in opposition to 
that Government ; I am referring to the 
late Sir James Macintosh’s Diary and 
Travels in India, Let any man read 
Sir James Macintosh’s account of the 
Bombay Presidency, now one of the most 
prosperous parts of India, and I venture 
to say that man would not have the 
hardihood to get up and say India is 
getting poorer. I admit, Sir, that while 
almost all classes of the country are 
improving, while wages are increasing 
even more rapidly than prices, that, 
nevertheless, there is one class of whom 
the same satisfactory account cannot 
universally be given. I refer to the great 
agricultural population who do not earn 
wages, and who live on the produce of their 
own fields. Undoubtedly these people, in 
many parts of India, are pressing hard 
Sir G. Chesney 
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upon the means of existence. But why 
is that? It is because the population is 
increasing at so greatarate. As long 
as India was liable to the ravages of war 
and pestilence, and famine, then, no 
doubt, the population was kept down to 
a point at which it was not more than 
the land could supply. But we have 
substituted for war a reign of universal 
internal peace; we have managed to 
grapple successfully with famine, and, as 
a consequence, the population is in- 
creasing in some agricultural districts at 
a rate which undoubtedly offers great 
cause for anxiety in the future. But, I 
may ask, what proposals have ever 
emanated from the Party which the hon, 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji) 
professes to represent ? What proposals 
have they put forward which shows 
they have the smallest idea of how to 
grapple with that great subject ? And 
what useful result, I may ask, would 
follow from the appointment of a Roving 
Commission to inquire into cireumstances 
which are perfectly well known, and which 
are fully understood ? Have we suc- 
ceeded yet in this country in grappling 
with the poverty we find, on a very much 
smaller scale, at our own doors? With 
our failure to deal with that, are we with 
a light heart to put forward proposals to 
take up the consideration of the case of 
more than 200,000,0C0 agricultural 
persons with the expectaticn that such a 
process and such machinery as a Royal 
Commission would give us any sort of 
assistance ? There is one class, how- 
ever, in India which is specially and 
extraordinarily prosperous, and whose 
presence in India is entirely due to 
British rule. I refer to the great Indian 
middle class. In the old days you had 
the ruling Prince and a few persons who 
pandered to his pleasures, and you had a 
large Army, ill-paid and ill-disciplined, 
which overran the country ; but you had 
no trade, you had no roads and no means 
of communication, and, therefore, no 
trading middle class. That prosperous 
middle class you now find in India is 
entirely due to the British Administra- 
tion, and to the peace and prosperity 
which they insure in the country. And 
not only is there a prosperous middle 
class, many of them belonging to the 
same faith and race as the Member for 
Finsbury, but some of them have amassed 
enormous fortunes in India. Can you 
amass fortunes out of a country that is 
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constantly growing poorer? How have 
these fortunes been amassed? By 
taking advantage of these poverty- 
stricken agricultural classes; by buying 
produce from them as cheaply as you 
can, and selling it at as high a profit 
as you can make. I am not finding 
fault with them for pursuing a 
legitimate trade, but I think complaints 
of poverty come with very bad grace 
from those who have made fortunes out 
of the poverty of the persons they are 
talking about. I do not want, however, 
to take the hon. Member for Finsbury too 
seriously, but I would rather turn to the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Banffshire 
(Sir W. Wedderburn), who has resided 
recently in India, and who belonged to 
the India Civil Service, of which he was 
a distinguished member. It may be said 
that if you find a person who was him- 
self a Member of the Administration of a 
country turn round and say that that Ad- 
ministration is bad that there is then a 
ease for inquiry. But I submit that a 
phenomenon such as the occasional ap- 
pearance of a person holding the opinion 
of the hon. Member for Banffshire is not 
in itself at all remarkable or extraordi- 
nary. In every class or condition of life 
you will always find some eccentric per- 
son who takes an entirely different view 
from everybody about him. We all remem- 
ber the case of the scientific gentleman 
who wrote a book to prove that the 
world was flat, just as you will find in 
every society or club someone to tell you 
that the committee are worthless, and 
that the club itself is the worst in the 
world. In the same way in the vegetable 
world: if you sow seeds you will find 
now and then springing from them 
plants of an entirely different kind from 
the plant that produced the seed. These 
exceptional kinds are known among 
gardeners as sports, and so, Sir, among 
all classes of officials you will find an 
occasional official sport. And it would 
not be unreasonable to expect that in such 
a large Service as the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice there should not be some one man 
who was afflicted with political colour 
blindness, and who is incapable of seeing 
facts as they are. Therefore, the cir- 
cumstance that one member of the Civil 
Service can be found to take these extra- 
ordinary views is not to be regarded as 
proving anything except that he is one 
of those exceptional cases which you 
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must expect to find among such a large 
body. One reason advanced for this in- 
quiry is that it should be appointed to 
ascertain whether the condition of the 
people of India is not due to the ex- 
cessive Civil and Military expenditure. 
Well, as regards Civil expenditure, I do 
not know whether the House is aware 
that while the business to be performed 
by the Civil Service in India goes on in- 
creasing year by year, the number of 
European officials who have to do the 
work has remained for a very large num- 
ber of years almost stationary, and that 
at the present time the Service is worked 
harder than any other body of public 
servants in any part of the world, And 
so far from there having been an increase 
in the rate of emoluments, the tendency 
has been to cut down salaries, and the 
process has been very largely accelerated 
by the rapid course of the depreciation 
of the rupee. The Indian Civil Service, 
considering the duties performed, and 
comparing those duties with the duties 
performed at home, is, I say without fear 
of contradiction, distinctly underpaid, as 
compared with the Civil Service at home. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury seems to 
think one of the great remedies for the 
distress in India is to be found by sub- 
stituting in a greater degree natives for 
Europeans in the Civil Service. I think 
he used the expression that these young 
civilians sent out to India were taking 
the bread out of the mouths of the people 
of India. I would ask the hon. Member, if 
the British had not gone to India, would 
there have been any Civil Service to 
administer? He says the natives of 
India should be more largely em- 
ployed. I go with him so far as 
to say you should employ unatives in 
India as largely as you can; and 
I venture to add that no one connected 
with the Government of India has pressed 
that more than I have done myself. But 
there is a practical limit to this. The 
people of India do not love us, perhaps, 
but they certainly respect us, and they 
are prepared to obey us; but they are 
not prepared to obey other people of 
India who have no feelings in sympathy 
with themselves, who are divided from 
them even by the most hostile feelings. 
Sir, I think we had sufficient during the 
late riots which have taken place in 
what were thought to be the most pacific 
parts of India, in the feelings which 
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were raised on that occasion, to indicate 
that extreme care should be taken in 
lessening in any sensible degree at the 
present moment the number of official 
non-natives. The process should go on 
as faras is safe, but I believe that at 
the present moment the point of safety 
has nearly been reached. And if you 
were to substitute natives for Europeans, 
where, I ask, would be the financial 
saving to the people of India—where the 
gain to the agricultural classes? As 
regards military expenditure, I would 
ask the House to consider this fact : that 
the Indian Army is now, considering the 
circumstances of the case, on the most 
extraordinarily small and economical 
scale. In Bombay, with a population 
of 1,000,000 people, the garrison of 
that great city, with its forts and har- 
bours and the great interests which 
are to be defended, consists of four 
weak companies of British Infantry, a 
weak battalion of Native Infantry, and a 
handful of Marines. That is the garri- 
son of one of the largest cities in the 
world. Then take the Imperial City 
of Delhi, which is the residence of 
some of the most dangerous classes in 
India. There, again, the whole and sole 
garrison of that great city is only four 
weak companies of British Infantry and 
a handful of natives. At this moment the 
Army inthe BritishIsles is more than one- 
half the strength of the Army in India— 
that great country which has a frontier 
of several thousands of miles occupied 
by warlike or hostile tribes. So small, 
Sir, is the garrison of that country 
that if, at any moment, a force is re- 
quired, as is almost constantly happening, 
for active service on the frontier, you 
can only gather that force together by 
moving the troops from one obligatory 
point to another over the whole country. 
The British Army in India at the present 
moment is actually smaller than it was 40 
years ago, and within that time our Indian 
territory has been increased by several 
hundred thousand square miles. When 
Burmah was occupied the other day not 
a single soldier was added to the garrison, 
so desirous was the Government of 
not increasing the burden of taxation on 
the Indian people. That has put a very 
great strain upon the already over- 
worked Army of India. I mention the 
circumstance to show that, so far from 
this Army being on an extravagant 
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footing, it has been reduced to the 
smallest point possible. The Indian 
Army is a very efficient Army, but its 
efficiency must be understood in this 
sense—that it is efficient only so far as 
it is understood to be a peace Army, 
which will have to be very largely re- 
inforced on the outbreak of any war, 
Subject to that reservation, the Indian 
Army is undoubtedly efficient. It is an 
over-worked Army, and an Army very 
much smaller than it was years ago. 
These are the two great items of ex- 
penditure with regard to which it is 
assumed that a very great variety of 
useful information can be obtained by 
further inquiry. And that is the claim 
put forward for this Commission. Now, 
the general use of a Royal Commis- 
sion, no doubt, is to obtain information 
on points upon which information is 
needed. In this respect I venture to 
say that there is absolutely no need 
whatever for an inquiry of the sort. 
As regards information, the Records of 
India are already on the fullest scale, 
and there is perhaps no country in 
Europe where statistics upon every con- 
ceivable subject have been so completely 
worked out. You have the most detailed 
statistics already available on Public 
Works, Civil and Military Expenditure, 
and on the condition of land settlements 
in different parts of India, and about 
everything else. No cotntry has such 
ready and complete records of desirable 
information. The hon. Member spoke 
of the inquiries which took place in 
former years. In previous times it was, 
no doubt, customary to make an investi- 
gation every 20 years ; but in those days 
there was a complete want of information 
about India. That want no longer 
exists ; and to suppose that, having got 
your information at the end of 40 or 50 
years of the most careful and elaborate 
labour, therefore a Roving Commission 
wandering about the country would be 
able to throw any further light upon the 
matter is absurd. What is wanted, I 
would venture to suggest, is to come to 
a conclusion—to form an opinion, and to 
lay down a policy with regard to the 
matter. That, Sir, is not the duty of a 
Royal Commission ; it is the duty of this 
House. I go so far with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji) as to 
say that with regard to the distribution 
of charges between India and England 
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great injustice is very often done. The 
hon. Member, in saying this, is not bring- 
ing forward anything new. It has been 
said many times before, and we do not 
want any further inquiry by an_ irre- 
sponsible body. What is really wanted 
is the action of this House; for it is 
the action of this House alone that 
can perform this act of justice satis- 
factorily to the Indian people. A 
Joint Committee of the two Houses, or a 
Select Committee of this House, might 
carry out this very useful work, but 
short of the highest authority of the 
land—the authority which controls the 
Treasury—nothing useful will be done 
to India by this inquiry. In the original 
Motion proposed, the hon. Member went 
on to speak of having representative 
Members on this Commission. I suppose 
by representative he meant representative 
of the people of India. If you are to 
have the people of India represented on 
the Commission your Commission must 
not be counted by units or tens; you 
must have a Commission composed of 
scores. You will need a great number 
indeed to obtain any representation of 
the diverse, and often hostile, views of 
the people of India. What, however, I 
apprehend to be contemplated is that the 
representation should have that peculiar 
and very partial representation which is 
signified by the view of the National 
Congress. For a good many years past 
the National Congress has been sitting, 
and I will defy any person to produce 
one single useful suggestion which that 
Congress has broughtforward. Sofarfrom 
representing the people of India, I will 
say this of the National Congress: that for 
one man who believes in the Congress a 
hundred despise it. They have never 
attempted to deal with matters which 
have the real sympathies of the masses 
of the people, such as the poverty of the 
agricultural class. The representation 
of the National Congress has been for 
the most part connected with the repre- 
sentation of the small and special class 
who desire to get a larger share of the 
official loaves and fishes. They desire, 
for example, to reduce the Income Tax, 
which is the one tax that the middle 
classes of India pay. Amongst other 
things, the National Congress has made 
two very silly and useless proposals, 
One proposal they make every year is 
that the people of India should be allowed 
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to re-arm themselves. Now, our small 
Army in India maintains the peace over 
300,000,000 people, only and solely 
because the people of India have no 
arms. I ask the House to consider what 
would have been the effect of the late 
riots at Bombay and at Rangoon, and 
at other places, if the rioters had been, as 
they were 40 or 50 years ago, in possession 
of weapons? Nothing could be more pre- 
posterous than the proposal to re-arm 
the masses of the population of India, 
Another proposal made at the same time 
is that native Volunteer corps should be 
established. We have Volunteer corps 
here in England because we have a very 
small Army, and we are surrounded by 
other nations armed to the teeth. We 
have enormous wealth close to our sea- 
boards, and we are in danger of invasion, 
against which a Volunteer Force be- 
comes a valuable safeguard. But, I 
would ask, if a Volunteer corps was 
established at Calcutta or Bombay, what 
would be the use of it if there was an 
invasion from the North-West Frontier? 
The only certajn result of a Volunteer 
Force would be to increase the taxation of 
the people of India. Yet these two su- 
premely ridiculous proposals have been 
put forward year by year by the National 
Congress. If representation on this in- 
quiry is to be similar to the representa- 
tion on the National Congress, I do not 
think any good will be got from an in- 
quiry. But I submit to the House that 
absolutely no case is made out for this 
inquiry. We do not want to gather 
information that is already available, 
while if any action is to be taken it must 
be by this House ; a Commission of any 
sort would be extremely offensive to the 
Government of India, and would greatly 
increase its present difficulties. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I desire to speak in support of 
the prayer of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Central Finsbury for an independent 
inquiry into the condition of the people 
of India, and I wish to bear personal 
testimony to the deplorable condition of 
the masses of that people. I wish to lay 
before this House some facts, which I 
think will show that the cause of that 
deplorable condition is the system of 
official administration which now exists 
in India. I do not wish to say anything 
against any individual or any class, but 
I am firmly convinced that this official 
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system is the direct cause of the present 
condition of the people. Not only is it 
the cause, but I cannot see how it could 
be otherwise, because practically we have 
now in India an administration in which 
the people have no voice at all in the 
management of their affairs. We have 
an official class who have absolute 
authority, who are practically uncon- 
trolled, whose professional interests in 
many important respects are directly 
adverse to the interests of the great body 
of the people. I say that the people 
have no voice in the management of 
their own affairs, and, practically, there is 
no means of obtaining redress when they 
are in official disfavour. And what do 
we ask? We ask simply for indepen- 
dent inquiry in order to learn the true 
state, and in order to do justice. Some 
hon. Members, I believe, will say that 
there is danger or inconvenience in such 
an inquiry, but I say the danger consists 
in the refusal to make such inquiry. 
There is no people more loyal, more law- 
abiding, or more docile than the people of 
India, but the one thing which may drive 
them to despair is the fear that an inquiry 
into their grievances may be refused. I 
would like to speak with regard to the 
condition of the masses of the people of 
India. I am glad to say that my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Oxford admits that the condition of the 
agricultural population of India is not 
at all satisfactory. That agricultural 
population includes about nine-tenths of 
the whole population of India. It is a 
peasantry not unlike the peasantry of 
Ireland, and a great part of India is 
in the condition which in Ireland is known 
as the congested districts. In this inquiry 
I have great hopes of obtaining the sym- 
pathy and support of the Nationalist 
Members from Ireland. They know what 
their own countrymen in similar con- 
ditions have suffered. The iron has 
entered into their soul, and I think they 
will be very sympathetic to my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Naoroji) in his endeavour to 
bring the case of his countrymen before 
this House. He has worked very hard 
and grown grey in the service of his 
country ; he speaks with difficulty in a 
foreign tongue, and I think this House 
will be very anxious to understand the 
case that he wishes to make out on be- 
half of his unfortunate countrymen. It 
has been said by one hon. Member that 
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my friend is a foreigner and a Parsee. I 
think the hon. Member is a little mistaken 
when he says that the Parsees depend 
for their position upon the existence of 
the British Government. They have 
been there for many hundred years, and 
it might as well be said that the 
Nationalist Members are not representa- 
tive of Ireland because, perhaps, their 
ancestors went over with Strongbow. 
The Parsees have been nearly 1,000 
years established amongst the people of 
India, and are to all intents and purposes 
true inhabitants of the country; but the 
value of what a man has to say 
should be valued not by his race, but 
by the confidence which he enjoys 
amongst the people and amongst his 
fellow-countrymen. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury enjoys the confidence of the 
great body of his fellow-countrymen, 
and that has been expressed again 
and again in every way in which the 
people can express their opinions. 
With regard to the question of class 
prejudice, I shall have something to say. 
If the official records are correct—and I 
have no reason to doubt them—it would 
appear that one-fifth of that population 
are rarely able to enjoy more than one 
meal in the day. That means that one- 
fifth of the population—say 40,000,000 
people, as many as the whole popula- 
tion of these Islands—go through their 
lives without having their h-inger satis- 
fied. The hon. Member for Camberwell 
(Mr. Bayley) yesterday stated what the 
average income of the native of India is 
—Il}d. per day. That is not a very large 
income to tax, yet the taxation that is 
placed upon these people is two or three 
times in proportion to that of this, the 
richest country in the world. And, to 
give an example, there is a terrible Salt 
Tax, which is at the rate of about 2,000 
times the cost of production. That is a 
very cruel tax, because the people are 
vegetarians, and the poor man must 
have his pinch of salt. The tax falls as 
a cruel one upon the very poorest class 
of the population. I do not wish to 
trouble the House with figures, but I 
can speak from what I have seen with 
my own eyes of the condition of the 
great body of their peasantry. As a 
matter of fact, they live so completely 
on the very verge of existence that one 
failure of rain, one bad crop, is sufficient 
to cause widespread starvation. They 
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have absolutely no savings; they can 
save nothing, because the greater part of 
the peasantry is hopelessly in debt. 
The consequence is that in one bad 
harvest they die, not in hundreds, not in 
thousands, nor tens of thousands, nor 
hundreds of thousands. In the famine 
of Bombay and Madras there were re- 
ported to have died 5,600,000 men, 
women, and children—industrious, frugal 
peasantry. Isay that that fact proves 
that the people are in a most desperate 
condition, and my belief is that the land 
has become exhausted, and that, instead 
of things getting better, they are going 
from bad to worse. I say that that 
condition of things is directly pro- 
duced by the system of government 
by officials in India. My hon. and 
gallant Friewd (Sir G. Chesney) 
referred to me personally in a very flatter- 
ing way, and I will not enter into any 
defence of the personal views I take, 
because I consider that unimportant. 
But I would only say that I have the 
honour of the Service as much at heart as 
anyone, and I may say that since the be- 
ginning of the century my family have 
served the Queen in India, and my wish 
is not to say a word against the Service, 
but to place it in the proper position. 
The Members of the Indian Government 
are not to be the masters and tyrants of 
the public, but to be the servants of the 
public, and work for their interests. 
Therefore, Ido not wish to come forward 
to impeach the Service or individuals. 
I say that our Government in India is an 
administration through the officials, by the 
officials, and for the officials, and that in 
many important respects their professional 
interest is directly antagonistic to the 
interests of the great body of the people. 
It is highly creditable to them that in 
spite of this they have, in a great measure, 
worked with self-sacrifice for the good of 
the people. Yet, at the same time, I say 
that the system is a bad one which puts 
into antagonism such opposite interests. 
It is easy to know how much their pro- 
fessional interests are antagonistic to the 
welfare of the people. We know that 
in this country and elsewhere the great 
reforms we want for the people are 
peace, retrenchment, and reform. That 
is the basis for the welfare of the people. 
Now, with regard to the great Official 


and Military Service, their professional 
interests are strictly antagonistic to all 
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three. [“ No, no!”] The greatest mili- 
tary longing is for active service. We 
do not blame the Army for desiring to 
distinguish itself, but I do not think it 
will be denied that the interests of the 
Army are opposed to peace. [“ No, no!”] 
At any rate, its aim is to distinguish 
itself in every possible way. Then there 
come the Departments. How can they 
be expected to regard with favour re- 
forms which mean the destruction of 
themselves ? With regard to reform, 
how can we expect them to take the 
initiative in acts of reform, which mean 
putting a limit and control on their own 
arbitrary powers? Reform also means, 
as my hon. Friend the Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji) has said, more 
power for the people of the country, 
and the employment for high objects of 
the people of the country is directly 
opposed to the ruling classes, who 
naturally wish to keep those appoint- 
ments for themselves. I admit a great 
deal has been done in the way of giving 
employment to the people of India, and 
so far it is creditable that it has been 
done ; but the interest of the dominant 
class is adverse to the interests of those 
over whom they rule. The experience 
in this House of the last few days would 
show how difficult it is for this House of 
Commons, sitting in London, to control 
the great spending Departments of this 
country—to prevent extravagance, and to 
prevent waste. Here the taxpayer is the 
master, and yet the taxpayer as master, 
acting through the House, finds it very 
difficult to control waste and extravagance. 
What is to be expected when the con- 
dition of affairs is exactly reversed— 
when, instead of the taxpayer being the 
master, it is the tax-consumer who is to 
be the master? He settles how much is 
to be paid ; he fixes practically his own 
salary; and what is to be expected 
when he is absolute and uncontrolled 
master—when the only duty of the tax- 
payer is to pay his taxes—what can you 
expect as regards anything like a reason- 
able administration of public affairs ? We 
ean see what the result is. I will trouble 
the House with one single figure with 
regard to that—namely, the increase in 
the Civil and Military expenditure of 
India during the last 10 years. It has 


increased iy £10,000,000, while the 
Civil and Military ex iture of this 
country has increased ,000. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT signified dis- 
sent. 

Sr W. WEDDERBURN: The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer shakes his 
head. Perhaps he will kindly tell 
me what the figure is, if it is not 
£10,000,000. According to the figures, 
as far as my limited capacity of ex- 
amining figures goes, making a com- 
parison of the same class of expenditure, 
I make out the Indian expenditure 
has increased by four times what the 
British expenditure has increased. If 
I am asked why is that increase, the 
answer is an easy one—namely, because 
in the case of the British Exchequer we 
are spending our own money, and in the 
case of the Indian Exchequer we are 
spending somebody else’s money. I do 
not know any other reason why the 
expenditure has mounted up in the degree 
it has done. I say that the whole class 
of officials are not so impartial in these 
great questions that the public and the 
House should leave to them absolute and 
uncontrolled management of the finances 
of India. Asa matter of fact, we know 
that these affairs are of a very urgent 
character. We kuow the Government 
are told that unless a certain remedy— 
what I would call a quack remedy for 
closing Mints—is adopted there will be 
very great difficulty in paying current 
expenses. That remedy has been 
adopted, and even in that remedy there 
is a taint of the selfishness I deprecate 
so much from the ruling powers — 
namely, that its direct effect is to raise 
the exchange value of the rupee, 
and in that direction the personal and 
pecuniary interest of every official in 
India is more or less involved. I do not 
wish to lay great stress on that matter, 
but I wish to say that the Government 
of India is in very great straits. The 
people are taxed up to the utmost limit 
that the people can bear taxation ; they 
do not know where to turn; and I say 
that under these conditions it is the 
absolute duty of this House to cause 
independent inquiry to be made by those 
whom they trust. I do not ask the 
House to take our statements for gospel. 
I say I have seen pretty well the inner 
workings of the Government, and I 
approve of them. As far as the voice 
of a single individual will go, I ask for 
‘an inquiry. I say that if reasonable 
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ertirely the points we now ask to be 
inquired into. I now return just fora 
moment to the question of the official 
government of India. It is not only that 
the officials generally have interests 
adverse to the people of India, but that 
the government does not rest with the 
rank and file at all; it rests with 
cliques — with official cliques — at 
headquarters; they are the people 
who are the real authority in 
India, those who hold the positions of 
heads of great Departments. My pro- 
position is that it is impossible for any- 
one in the Government Service out in 
India to reach these high positions if 
they hold independent convictions ; if 
they are not willing to tell unpleasant 
truths to the authorities, there is not the 
least chance of their ever reaching those 
high positions. I take an illustration that 
will make that clear to everyone. We 
have Viceroys of very different com- 
plexions. At one time it is a Viceroy 
like Lord Lytton, whose high ability 
commends itself to gentlemen opposite. 
At another time we have a Viceroy like 
the Marquess of Ripon, who recommends 
himself to persons on this side of the 
House. It is quite evident that any 
man in the Government Service who 
holds a calm conviction either in favour 
of Lord Ripon’s policy or against it could 
only expect promotion when the Party 
was in power which he approved of ; 
therefore, the one side would get a step 
when Lord Ripon was in power, and the 
other side would get a step when the 
other side was in power. But the gen- 
tleman who carries out orders of any 
sort gets two steps to one by the other 
man—the men who walk up the ladder 
of promotion two steps at a time are the 
gentlemen who are not weighted with 
these painful convictions which force 
them to tell Governments unpleasant 
truths. But those men who get up are 
those who can prophesy smooth things. 
It always reminds me of a great histori- 
cal character—Doeg the Edomite. The 
King of Israel told his servants to slay 
the priests, and when his servants re- 
fused Doeg came forward and slaughtered 
them very readily. That is the man 
likely to get rapid promotion without 
any seniority of service. Therefore, the 
Government of India is really the Go- 
vernment of a clique. How are they to 
be controlled ? It is said they are to be 
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controlled from the India Office, but I 
say that control is absolutely fallacious, 
because it consists of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, who, perhaps, is in 
Office for six months, surrounded by mem- 
bers of that very clique against whom 
the complaints are made. It is said 
that when a good American dies he goes 
to Paris, but when a good official dies in 
India he goes to the Indian Council, and 
there he sits. I say that in some cases 
there is practically no redress for any 
wrong that may be done, or any wrong 
that it may be thought is about to be 
committed. The stereotyped answer 
which we get to questions in the House 
about matters the details of which are, 
perhaps, buried in the India Office is 
always that “the Secretary of State sees 
no reason to interfere.” Nobody can 
get redress if treated unjustly in India. 
My hon. and galiant Friend challenged 
me t> mention any case in which the 
Party which I favour—what is called 
the International Congress Party—had 
brought forward and promoted any 
practical scheme for the good of the 
people. We approve of the International 
Congress because it is the best expression 
that can at present be given of the public 
opinion of India. If anyone will 
suggest a better way of getting at the 
public opinion of India we shall be very 
glad to adopt that. The members of the 
Congress ure all collected in open meet- 
ing; they are sent there from long 
distances ; they assemble, there is debate 
and discussion, and _ resolutions are 
passed which are circulated among the 
Members of this Honse. I think that 
my hon. Friend hardly gave a fair 
description of the nature of the results 
attained there. But I will give an in- 
stance. As has been said, the Indian 
cultivator is in a desperate condition of 
poverty and debt. The reason that he 
has fallen into this state of debt to the 
Indian money lender is on account of the 
extreme severity with which the Revenue 
is levied on the Indian cultivator. The 
other reason is because there have been 
established Civil Courts which force 
them into the power of the money 
lenders, so that they are practically made 
insolvent. That is a state of things of a 
most serious kind. The peasantry are 
being sold up by the money lenders all 
over the country, and are being divorced 
from the land. Those who think with 
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me devised this remedy—that there 
should be a composition between these 
people and the money lenders, and that 
there should be established agricultural 
banks such as we find in every 
country where there are peasant interests, 
in order to furnish a fund at reasonable 
rates of interest and so help them out of 
their difficulty. This is a scheme which 
was accepted by both the natives and 
the money lenders. It was approved by 
the Government of Bombay. It was 
accepted by the Government of India 
that Lord Cromer, who was then 
Financial Minister, was willing to 
advance funds necessary to start this 
composition. The Government of India 
wrote home to the India Office recom- 
mending that a very small experiment 
should be tried in one or two villages, so 
that the practica! outcome of the scheme 
might be witnessed. If we could have 
found out a way of making one village 
prosperous and contented we had the 
clue to making the whole of India 
prosperous and contented. Well, Sir, it 
is very difficult for any person to under- 
stand why such an experiment, approved 
of by all classes of people, approved by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
and other Public Bodies—I say it is 
almost incredible that anybody should 
be found to object to such an experiment 
being tried. We have been working at 
this matter for 10 years. We had Go- 
vernment assent to carry it out. But 
when this scheme entered the portals of 
the India Office it never left them alive. 
It was stabbed in the dark, and to this 


| day I do not know why the Government 


of India, the Viceroy, and Council were 
forbidden to try this limited experiment 
by which we might have found the 
means of restoring prosperity to India. 
Now, as regards the inquiry, I can only 
urge that it is much needed. I affirm 
that every good thing done for the people 
of India has arisen out of an inquiry in 
this House for reform; every kind of 
progress accepted and carried into effect 
in India has been under the direct orders 
this House has given in opposition to 
those of the officials. What we ask is 
that the orders given by this House 
should be carried out, and above all 
things that a Commission should inquire 
whether those orders have been carried 
out. If they have not, then steps should 
be taken to put them in force. I say, 
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Sir, that it is the duty of this House and 
the country to do this. It would be our 
duty even if it meant a loss to this 
country. But so far from there being a 
loss to the country there would be an 
enormous gain. As my hon. Friend the 

Member for Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji) has 
pointed out, the whole trade of India 
comes to only about 2s. a head 
per year. With reasonable prosperity, 
if India took, say only £1 per head of 
our goods, it would amount, as has been 
pointed out, to as much as the whole 
trade we have with the world. There- 
fore, if these steps are taken, I say that 
this inquiry is the only means by which 
they can be accomplished. It is the 
duty of this Honse to order the Com- 
mission, and it would be beneficial to the 
people of India and to the people of this 
country. 

*Srr C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) : The Motion which has been 
moved and supported is one which cannot 
actually be put to the House. It, how- 
ever, no doubt meets with a great deal of 
sympathy on this side of the House of 
Commons. If the Motion had been put 
to the House, I should have felt bound to 
go into the opposite Lobby to that taken 
by most of those with whom I usually 
act. Now, Sir, the Motion as it stands 
on the Paper to-day is very moderate 
indeed. The Motion as it stood on the 
Paper yesterday was much stronger. 
It has been toned down, and has been 
improved in such a way as to lead many 
reasonable Members of the House to give 
it their support. But, Sir, the speeches 
we have heard—especially the speech 
of the hon. Baronet—have travelled 
beyond the terms of the Motion, and the 
words which have been expunged from 
the Motion have re-appeared in the 
speeches. Therefore, I think that we must 
deal with this Motion not as the mild 
Motion which appears on the Paper, but 
as the far stronger Motion, which has 
been supported in the speeches we have 
heard. Now, Sir, as I hold views with 
regard to India and its government as 
extreme as those of the hon. Baronet 
who has just spoken, I must, neverthe- 
less, say that I cannot at all associate 
myself with the views of my hon. and 
gallant Friend who has spoken this 
evening upon the other side of the 
House. Sir, the hon. Baronet who has 
just sat down spoke of the deplorable 
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condition of the people of India. He said 
that only despair lies before them. He bas 
stated in general terms that he gathers 
such impressions not only from his own 
distinguished career in India, but also and 
especially from Government Returns 
which from year to year have been laid 
before this House. Sir, it is impossible 
to deny that in those Government 
Papers and Returns there are many facts 
which go to show that the population 
of India is very poor. No one can for 
a moment deny that fact. But, Sir, it 
is hardly fair to quote from Returns and 
official Despatches without also quoting 
from the Annual Statement of the Moral 
and Material Progress of the People of 
India, to the effect that there is constant 
improvement. The two statements should 
be taken together. This Motion will, 
of course, be telegraphed to India in its 
stronger form. No doubt means have 
already been taken to communicate to 
the papers of India the stronger form of 
this Resolution, and if at any time this 
House should be led to adopt the milder 
Resolution, the result to India will be as 
if the stronger Resolution had been 
adopted. On this matter I am bound to 
say that I agree with the speech of the 
hon, and gallant Member who addressed 
the House this evening. I think that, as 
regards the government of India, the 
appointment of a Commission is calcu- 
lated to weaken the Goverment, and 
therefore that a Commission is extremely 
dangerous. I have myself a strong 
objection to Royal Commissions of any 
kind in the abstract. But if there is to 
be an inquiry it would have to be ona 
very large scale and very searchingly into 
both the military and civil administration 
of India. Such Commission should be 
able, by the strength of its constitution 
and the terms of Reference, to go into the 
foundations of Government in India. 
I say that such a proceeding would 
greatly weaken the Government. At the 
same time, if there is reason to believe 
that the condition of India demands & 
very large change in the civil and mili- 
tary administration, or in both, then it is 
the bounden duty of the Government for 
the time being to carry out these altera- 
tions, and for the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet to make those proposals to 
the House which they think it neces- 
sary to make. There is one particular 
point to which both my hon. Friend 
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the Member for Finsbury and the hon. 
Baronet have directed the whole of 
their speeches. They dwelt largely— 
indeed, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Finsbury dwelt almost exclusively—upon 
one particular portion of the expenditure 
of India. No doubt as regards the home 
charges the objections which have been 
raised are based on satisfactory ground, 
and if these were to be inquired into 
I do not think the House would be 
opposed to instituting an inquiry. As 
must be universally admitted by all who 
have given their attention to this subject 
the home charges of the Government of 
India are increasing, and there is high 
authority to show that India is not 
always fairly treated. But, Sir, we have 
not only to deal with the speeches which 
have been made and the earlier form of 
this Resolution, but we have also to 
remember that Papers have been cir- 
culated to Members of the House in 
support of the Resolution, or rather in 
support of the earlier form of the Reso- 
lution. It is, of course, not desirable to 
discuss documents which have been 
circulated to Members. No doubt 
Members who have _ perused the 
documents recognised in full their 
duties to the people of India. But those 
Papers have received a very wide circu- 
lation, and hon. Members are very 
naturally inclined to feel strongly on 
the subject. I cordially admit that we 
have a very high duty in respect to India. 
No one can deny that, and I may add 
that, with respect to the government of 
that country, it might almost be said that 
we have even a greater responsibility 
than to our own constituencies, because 
the people of India are unrepresented. 
I admit a great many of the details 
of which the hon. Baronet has just 
spoken ; I admit the great pressure of 
the Salt Tax, and I can bear testi- 
mony to it being a cruel tax. All taxes 
are more or less cruel, but the Salt 
Tax is no doubt severe upon the poor, and 
is in that sense specially cruel. Unless 
there is reason to suppose that there can 
be large economies in the Government 
of India we cannot attack all our means 
of resource. I believe that some moneys 
might be curtailed in India, but not 
enough to put down the Salt Tax, while 
the education expenditure must increase. 
You should not attack the Revenue of 
India unless you know from where you 
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are to get other revenue. Something 
might be raised from tobacco, and India 
is the only important country which 
raises no revenue from tobacco. No 
doubt there are many people in India 
who escape having to pay taxes, but, 
on the other hand, there are large Services 
in India which, so far from giving us 
room for economy, demand, indeed, an 
increase, and I am sure the hon. Baronet 
will agree with me that even with regard 
to the police, our ageuts are insufficient to 
remedy the evils that take place at the 
present time. The hou. Baronet attacked 
the Council of the Secretary of State. I 
agree wholly with him in that par- 
ticular. Ibelieve with Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Bright ws to the creation of the 
Council of India. The Council was set 
up for special and temporary reasons. 
It was set up in order to find—I will not 
use an offensive term—but it was set up 
to secure a transition from the old form of 
government in India to the modern form 
of government of India by England. The 
reasons for that have, however, passed 
away. The Council is, of course, wholly 
unrepresentative of the people of India, It 
would be easier to sweep it away 
altogether than to make it representative 
of the people of India, It would be far 
better if the Secretary of State was 
directly in communication with Parlia- 
ment instead of having a Council as a 
buffer which, instead of offering resist- 
auce in cases of importance, often offers 
resistance in the wrong case. I thoroughly 
agree that there might be reduction in 
the cost of the India Office, and also 
a reduction of the expenses of India in 
the purchase of stores. They might be 
obtained a great deal cheaper than they 
are at the present time. There are heads 
of expenditure in which a reduction 
might take place. But these are 
matters upon which I do not believe 
any Commission would be able to enter. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury made a 
suggestion to the House. He suggested 
that it might be the duty of Parliament 
to pay the white soldiers employed in 
India. He said that we had our Native 
Army in India which would serve for the 
defence of the country, and that we sent 
our white troops to support our own rule, 

Mr. NAOROJI: I said pay a fair 
share. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: I did not cateh 
the words “fair share,” and the argu- 
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ment had seemed to go the whole way. 
The hon. Member who has just spoken 
was silent on that point. Now, I wish 
to protest against the mixing up in any 
way of British and Indian Expenditure. 
It bas never been done, and I hope never 
will be done. The late Mr. Faweett, 
although he was so strong an advocate 
of the claims of India, always protested 
against anything of the kind in the 
strongest possible way. When a question 
of applying the revenues of this country 
to India in connection with famine arose 
it cost him—a man who was prepared to 
sacrifice even his career in this House 
for the sake of the natives of India—a 
great deal to oppose the proposal which 
was then made by his friend, but he did 
oppose it. He did so on the ground that 
he would never be a party to confusing 
the Revenues of the two countries, and 
to making this country contribute to 
expenditure taking place in India itself. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury and his 
friends say that a large part of the ex- 
penditure is Imperial, and that a portion 
of it is for aggressive purposes. But it 
seems to me a dangerous delusion and 
absolutely inadmissible—this idea that 
expenditure for the defence of India is 
in any sense non-Indian, and that the 
taxpayers of Great Britain should con- 
tribute to it. The hon. Member who 
has just spoken holds, I know, the view 
that what is called the aggressive 
frontier expenditure of India might be 
avoided ; but, in my opinion, so far as 
there has been aggression it has been 
directed against India. The recent 
events in the Pamirs—tbe operations of 
Russia in that quarter—may be cited. 
Our frontier expenditure is really a 
small proportion of the military ex- 
penditure of India, and the main 
expenditure is for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the ordinary British and Native 
Forces. I do not think that it 
is possible to reduce the expendi- 
ture on those Forces except by 
a complete change of system, which 
would involve, not only the mili- 
tary arrangements in India, but here 
also. If you appoint a Commission to 
go to India to take evidence on that point 
you will not be able to make changes if 
you desired it as regards India alone, 
such as would be necessary to produce 
any real economy in the Revenues of 





India. The hon, Member for Finsbury 
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has spoken in like manner of the Civil 
expenditure. He has suggested that we 
should make a large contribution towards 
the white civilians in India. I do not 
think that this would be possible. To 
both these great branches of Expen- 
diture the same argument applies, 
Certainly you cannot by means of a 
Commission bring a change about which 
would strike at the foundations of the 
present system of government in India, 
If you are to make a change on such a 
scale as to produce a large effect it can 
only be done by the Government, and on 
the responsibility of the Government. 
I now come to the pleasanter task of 
stating briefly points on which I am 
disposed to agree with the hon. Member 
for Finsbury. I do think that it would 
be possible to secure the present military 
force at a cheaper rate, or to secure 
a larger force at the present rate; 
but, as I said, it could only be by a 
very great change of system which 
would affect the conditions of enlist- 
ment of the whole of the Forces of 
this Empire. There is this remarkable 
fact—that the gallant General opposite 
(Sir G. Chesney), and authorities like 
Lord Wolseley and Lord Roberts, al- 
though they differ on points of detail, 
all agree that it would be possible 
so to modify the military system of 
this country as either to give India a 
larger force at the present rate or to 
reduce the military expenditure of India. 
In respect to Civil expenditure, changes 
might, in my opinion, gradually be made, 
which would be of advantage to the 
finances of India and to the prosperity of 
her future. The remarkable advances in 
local and native government which have 
been made by some of the States of India 
under our protection go to show that 
there is an opening for the future in that 
direction. It is impossible for us to part 
as long as we are in India with our 
military system, and with the control of 
the main public finances of India. But 
I do believe that it is possible—com- 
patibly with our rule and those great 
military and financial objects to which I 
have referred—to give more local free- 
dom. The extraordinary progress which 
Mysore has made since it was restored 
to native rule is an evidence of what 
muy be done. A very large financial 
debt upon the State of Mysore has been 
paid off, modified representative institu- 
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tions have been established, and now 
Mysore is a model to the rest of the 
States under our rule. There has been 
similar progress in the States of the 
Punjaub. There is a very interesting 
book on the subject, written by a 
gentleman who is Chief Secretary 
to the Government of the Punjaub, 
whose career I may, in passing, say 
is a striking disproof of the statement 
made by the hon. Baronet (Sir W. 
Wedderburn) that a man could not rise 
in India unless he wrote smoothly of 


the powers that be. Mr. Tucker 
has declared that the Native States 
are progressing more rapidly than 
the more directly governed parts 
of the country. These facts, coming 
as they do from a_ great official 


of the Government of India, are facts 
which we ought to reflect upon. I think 
that there is a chance that in future Go- 
vernment will progress in this direction 
rather than in the direction of a highly 
centralised system. There are 
gestions which have been made for the 
greater development of our Provinces in 
India on the elective system, and there 
are suggestions which have been made 
by the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Paul) and others as to the selection by 
competitive examination of Natives for 
employment in the Government of 
India. I do not believe much in either 
of these steps. As to the competitive 
examinations, the great variety in the 
populations of India, the differences in 
religion, race, and tongue, place diffi- 
culties in the way. It is, however, 
possible by the other means at which I 
have hinted to more and more employ 
native administration, providing the 
main points—the control of the Army 


sugce- 
sug 


and finance — remain entirely unre- 
stricted in our hands, 
*Sir A. SCOBLE (Hackney, 


Central) said, he desired first to say a 
word by way of remonstrance to the hon. 
Member for Banffshire (Sir W. Wedder- 
burn) as to the language he bad used with 
reference to the Civil Service and the 
Supreme Government of India. Speak- 
ing from personal experience, he (Sir A. 
Scoble) assured the House that, so far 
from the interests of Civil servants in 


India being dissociated from the interests 
of the great body of the population of that 
country, they were identified most closely, 
and had always been most intimately 
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connected. It was difficult to under- 
stand how it could be otherwise ; and to 
suggest that the paltry consideration of 
their salaries made the Civil servants for- 
get their duty to the land of their birth 
or of their adoption was to cast a slur 
which was as unwise as it was unjust. 
As to the Army, it was alleged that 
soldiers preferred fighting rather than 
anything else, and, therefore, their 
energies must always be directed to pro- 
moting quarrels in which they might 
have the chance of distinguishing them- 
selves. That was a proposition which 
needed only to be stated to refute itself. 
But when his hon. Friend went on to 
say that the possession of a desire to 


benefit the people disqualified a man 
from obtaining promotion he stated 
what had simply no _ foundation. 


The career of his hon. Friend (Sir W. 
Wedderburn) himself was a proof of the 
contrary. As for there being an official 
clique at Simla, he (Sir A, Scoble) could 
speak with some authority, for he had been 
one of that so-called official clique, and 
he could only say that, so far from there 
being any black mark placed against a 
man who spoke freely and had ideas of 
his own, there was one constant un- 
varying desire to select from every part 
of the country the men best fitted to fill 
posts as they became vacant, and to 
promote those men. There could be no 
doubt of the complete honesty of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Naoroji) in the views he took, and there 
could also be very little doubt that in 
many of the views he entertained he was 
supported by gentlemen on both sides of 
the House. As to the poverty of India, 
undoubtedly India was a poor country, 
but the poverty was relative and not 
absolute. A man might be rich with 10s. 
in one country who would be poor in 
another with £5; and when it was said 
that the average income of the inhabitants 
of India was only £2, the natural in- 
ference drawn by ordinary English people 
who heard that statement would be that 
£2 was perfectly insufficient to supply a 
man, woman, or child with food, clothing, 
and lodging for 12 months. But that 
that was not so in India was proved by 
the fact that in ordinary seasons the mor- 
tality in India was not enormously great. 
A man could not get many luxuries upon 
the ordinary income of the Indian ryot ; 
but, at the same time, it was perfectly 
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true that he and his family were able to 
eke out their existence more or less satis- 
factorily according to the seasons which 
prevailed. And though it was true that 
there was this amount of poverty in 
India, it was absolutely untrue that that 
poverty had increased during the govern- 
ment of India by this country, or that 
there had been any general, or indeed 
partial, retrogression of the population, 
His hon. Friend the Member for 
Central Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji) pub- 
lished some years ago a_ collection 
of pamphlets on the subject of the 
poverty of India. And what he said 
in that book was the subject of much dis- 
cussion by the native newspapers of 
India. One of them— The Indian Spec- 
tator—a very able journal, was published 
in Bombay, and edited by Behramjee 
Malabari, a Parsee gentleman. After 
considering the arguments and _state- 
ments of Mr. Naoroji, he said— 

“We are not convinced that the country is 
from year to year sinking deeper in destitution. 
On the contrary, we think there are proofs to 
show that, on the whole, India is growing 
richer. The fact is, that there has been a 
revolution in the distribution of wealth. The 
labouring classes are much better off than 
they were previously. Their wages have in- 
creased. The purchasing power of money has 
become greater. A daily-increasing middle 
class is growing up. The savings of this class 
are largely to be found locked up in ornaments. 
The price of land and of agricultural produce 
has gone up. The standard of living has 
risen. The people are better housed, better 
clothed, and better fed, Even the staple food 
of the people in certain districts has changed 
for the better.” 


Putting one Native authority against 
another, he thought the views of this 
gentleman were as worthy of considera- 
tion as the views of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Naoroji), and the views of the 
former were based upon continued resi- 
dence in the country of which he wrote. 
But he would take a still higher 
authority, and quote a gentleman who 
had filled the highest positions in 
the Native States, and whose death a 
year or two ago was lamented through- 
out the whole of India. He was a states- 
man of high rank,a Brahmin of the 
highest class, and a man well versed in 

litical affairs. He referred to the late 

ir Madava Row. Upon the occa- 
sion of delivering an address to the 
students of the Madras University in 


April, 1877, he made this statement— 
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“The truth must be frankly and gratefully 
admitted that the British Government of India 
is incomparably the best Government we have 
ever had. It is the strongest and the most 
righteous and the best suited to India’s diverse 
populations and diverse interests. It is the 
most capable of self-maintenance, of self- 
renovation, and self-adjustment in reference to 
the “erst advancement of the subject 
races. But it would be contrary to human 
nature itself to expect that the British nation 
should undertake the heavy duty and responsi- 
bility of governing and defending India without 
any advantage whatever to itself.” 


Gentlemen opposite considered that those 
who were selected to take part in the 
Government of India by competitive 
examination were a great deal too highly 
paid for the work they had to do. Of 
course, it must be admitted that the Civil 
Service of India was a well-paid Service, 
and deservedly well paid. ‘The members 
of this Service were not paid more than 
they were worth, and they were not paid 
more than the services which they ren- 
dered entitled them to receive. He 
supposed there were very few Members 
of the House who understood to the full 
extent the duty which devolved upon 
the British officials in India. There was 
one man placed in charge of a district 
as large as Ireland, larger than Seot- 
land, almost as large as England itself ; 
and, with very little European assist- 
ance, he had to be responsible for the 
peace, order, and good government of 
that great district. How well he had 
done his duty was matter of history. 
Peace, order, and gvod government had 
been maintained in India, whatever 
detractors might say to the contrary. It 
was not too high a price to pay for the 
tranquillity and the prosperity which 
India had enjoyed under British rule that 
the British officers who did their delicate, 
difficult, and dangerous duty should 
be amply remunerated for the services 
they rendered and the risks they 
incurred. His hon. Friend suggested 
that a greater amount of native talent 
ought to be introduced into the Service 
of the country. It was, however, a fact 
which was undeniable that the greater 
part of the administration of India was 
already done by natives, and all the 
European superiors had to do was to 
control, regulate, and supervise the work 
of these native subordinates. When they 
were told that a greater number of 
Native gentlemen should be admitted into 
the higher ranks of the Service they had 
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to consider what the view of the Natives 
themselves was with regard to such an 
increase. It was not as if India were a 
homogeneous country—a people of one 
race animated by the same interests. The 
country was full of the most diverse in- 
terests, and populated mainly by two great 
classes of persons whose religious were 
apt to lead them into perpetual conflict. 
It was one of the greatest and the 
most important duties performed by the 
British administration in India to prevent 
the Mahommedans and the Hindoos from 
flying at each others throats. He would 
remind the House of the riots that 
had recently taken place in various 
parts of India as the result of a 
special and particular religious agita- 
tion. Both at Bombay and in the 
North-Western Provinces the Gover- 
nor (Lord Harris), and the Lieutenant 
Governor (Sir Charles Crosthwaite), had 
traced the origin of these disturbances to 
the operation of a Society for the Pro- 
tection of the Cow. The Society had a 
very innocent name, and if it had limited 
itself to the object which its name had in 
view it would be a Society deserving of 
very considerable sympathy. But what 
did Sir Charles Crosthwaite say with 
regard to this Society ? He said— 
“Their object, as declared in their public 
documents, is excellent, praiseworthy, humane ; 
but from protecting the cow they had gone on 
to attacking the Mahommedan, to interfere 
with his liberty, and to molest him in the en- 
joyment of his property.” 
Supposing, in a district where this 
Society is carrying on its operations and 
molesting the Mahommedans, there was a 
Magistrate who was a conscientious and 
orthodox Hindoo, what part could he 
take in regard to the disturbances? On 
the other hand, if the Magistrate were 
an orthodox Mussulman who sympathised 
with that community, how was he to deal 
with the disturbances ? Experience had 
shown that the only reliable man to have 
at the head of affairs under such cireum- 
stances—and such circumstances were 
constantly arising without the slightest 
notice in India—was a man who was 
neither Hindoo nor Mahommedan, but a 
man that had been brought up in the 
principles of fair play, who had the 
courage and readiness in an emergency 
which had been found to be the charac- 
teristics of Englishmen whenever they 
had been set in positions of responsibility, 
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The remedy proposed by his hon. Friend 
would not be an efficient remedy, but 
would be a cause of weakness, because it 
was perfectly clear that under circum- 
stances of that kind no reliance would 
be placed by the Mahommedan com- 
munity on a Hindoo Magistrate, nor 
would the Hindoo community place 
any confidence in a Mahommedan 
Magistrate. He had no doubt that 
Members of the House considered that it 
would be a concession to native opinion 
if native gentlemen in greater numbers 
were admitted to the Service. But he 
assured the House it was not so. Only 
the other day he was reading an extract 
from a native paper which was published 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and 
which had a very considerable circula- 
tion. It had reference to this question 
as to whether a Baboo or an English- 
man would be preferable. A_ corre- 
spondent of The Burdwan Sanjiwani of 
29th March, 1887, said— 

“ Power exercised by the Baboo is perhaps 

more abused than power exercised by the 
European official, and that for the simple reason 
that the Baboo, being better acquainted than 
the European with the ins ani outs of Bengali 
life, enjoys a position of greater advantage than 
the latter for the purpose of committing 
mischief.” 
A more recent opinion had been expressed 
by a newspaper of even wider circulation, 
in fact the only Bengali newspaper and the 
only vernacular newspaper in India with 
a very large circulation. It had a cireu- 
lation of 30,000 a week, and represented 
the orthodox class, who after all, were the 
most important class in India. Having 
regard to a Resolution recently, and he 
thought inadvisedly, adopted by the 
House, the newspaper of which he spoke 
said— ° 

“We want genuine sahibs, and not excom- 
municated outcasts, or spurious sahibs such as 
those would be who went to England to pass 
the Civil Service examination.” 

Therefore this proposed remedy of his 
hon. Friend of introducing a greater 
number of natives of India into the 
higher walks of the Civil Service would, 
so far from contenting the vast majority 
of these natives, offend and hurt them, 
and at the same time it would not con- 
duce in the slightest degree to the 
stability or strength of the British Go- 
vernment in India. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Naoroji) said that if there were a 
sufficient number of native gentlemen in 
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the Civil Service the average income of 
the natives of India would be raised to 
such an expenditure that, instead of 
spending 2s. 6d. a year on British 
manufactures, they would be able to 
spend £1. As £1! multiplied by 
287,000,000 people came to a decent 
sum, he had no doubt the manufacturers 
of this country would be delighted to 
have their trade supplemented to that 
extent. But it was absurd to suppose 
that anything of that kind would follow. 
The only people who would be at all 
likely to buy goods of the character manu- 
factured here would be the very small 
number of people who belonged to the 
middle classes, and whose nuinbers were 
increasing under the beneficent action of 
the British Government. He wished 
very much that exports from England to 
India could increase at anything like the 
same rate at which exports from India to 
England were increasing. But it would 
be necessary to revolutionise the entire 
habits and manners of the people before 
anything of that kind could take place. 
Men who lived on rice and curry did not 
want many of the luxuries of civilisation 
to enable them to eat their meals, and, at 
the same time, he regretted to say that 
they could get better and cheaper 
textile fabrics from native mills than 
they could obtain from the looms of 
this country. He did not think that 
any true friend of India would for 
one moment wish to discourage the pro- 
gress of manufactures in that country in 
order even to benefit their fellow-subjects 
here. On the contrary, he thought one 
was bound in that respect, as in every 
other, to seek to do what was possible to 
promote the prosperity of India and 
of the Indians in their own country. 
He was perfectly convinced of this—that 
no tinkering of the kind proposed by the 
Resolution put on the Paper by his hon. 
Friend would have the slightest ap- 
preciable effect upon Indian grievances. 
He was perfectly sure that the discussion 
of Indian questions in the House, im the 
imperfect time and with the imperfect 
materials it was possible to bring to bear 
upon such discussions, so far from doing 
good, was apt to do mischief and 
harm to thé governors and the governed 
of that country. He was at one with 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir C. W. Dilke) 
in thinking that if there was to be an 
inquiry it should be rather into the 
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financial relations between England and 
India. He thought England had taken, 
and was likely constantly to take, an unfair 
advantage of India. He should very 
much like to see un inquiry conducted in 
the House of Commons, or by a Joint 
Committee of both Houses on that sub- 
ject. India was called upon to pay 
charges which the Colonies were not called 
upon to pay. As Canada was not called 
upon to pay towards the maintenance of 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington, 
he saw no reason why India should have 
to pay towards Her Majesty’s Ministers 
at Pekin and Persia. He believed that 
with regard to Home Charges something 
might be done, but he did not believe 
those reductions could be as great as 
some people imagined. The cost of the 
India Office was not as disproportionately 
great as some people believed. The 
transactions with the India Office came 
to £22,000,000 sterling annually, and he 
did not think £120,000 a year was too 
much to pay for carrying on a business 
which involved so much expenditure. 
However that might be, there was 
no doubt a great deal of soreness felt 
in India on the subject. If instead of 
moving for a Commission, which could 
only have the effect of weakening the 
Government of India—which he believed 
in his conscience to be as honest and 
good a Government as existed in any 
country in the world—his hoi. Friends 
would assist those who, he ventured to 
think, took as true an interest in India 
as they did, in obtaining some remission 
of the burdens India was called upon 
to bear, they would be doing better 
service to those whom they wished to 
serve. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
congratulated the House on the vigorous 
interest which was now taken in Indian 


questions. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji) had, as a 


Member of the House of Commons, 
discharged his duties not only to the 
people of India, but to his constituents, 
in a manner which met with the general 
approval of the Members of that House. 
The hon. Member opposite (Sir G. 
Chesney) had taunted the hon. Member 
for Finsbury with being a Parsee, and 
with therefore not being able to feel 
a true interest in the sufferings of the 
people, and had suggested that he was 
not really a representative of the people. 
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He would ask the hon. Member opposite 
to keep his attention on Calcutta when 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Naoroji) paid a visit to Caleutta. If he 
did so, he would see that the hon. Mem- 
ber was received with the acclamations 
and effusions of the people, and then the 
hon. Gentleman opposite would be able 
to calculate by the feeling expressed whe- 
ther he was in sympathy with the natives. 
In Ireland they had similar instances. It 
had always been said that the agitation 
was a bogus agitation ; that it was got up 
by bad men who looked after their own 
interests; but they knew that when 
Lord Aberdeen left Dublin the route was 
lined with people grateful to him for his 
sympathy with the Irish people. It was 
only by instances like these that they 
could really judge what was the popular 
feeling. Now the measure for the 
conducting of simultaneous examinations 
in England and India was earried this 
Session by a Party which might almost 
be called the Indian Party in that House. 
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He thought these were achievements 
which proved that benefit could be 


worked to India through that House ; 
but the necessity for the Royal Commis- 
sion was proved by the remarks they had 
heard that afternoon. They had heard 
a party who considered that everything in 
India was carried on for the best for the 
Indian natives by the officials, and they 
had heard a party who maiutained the 
contrary. ‘That seemed to him toshow a 
prima facie case that this House should 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into this difficult question. As was 
known, the Opium Question was one upon 
which contrary opinions have been ex- 
pressed, and at the present moment a 
Commission was going to start for India 
to weigh the evidence on both sides. 
They wished the same system to be 
applied to this matter. If the Govern- 
ment would undertake such an inquiry 
as had been pointed out by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, he was perfectly certain (he spoke 
after conference with his Colleagues), 
they would accept that as a very large 
instalment of what they were asking for. 
Therefore, if it was at all in the mind 
of the Secretary for India, or if he 
would accept the advice of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite who came from 
India, who had pointed out many ques- 
tions where he was in agreement with 
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them, and where he thought those 
changes might be made, they should be 
pleased to see him form a part of that 
Commission, and they should give the 
greatest weight to all he said, because 
they fully endorsed what fell from him, 
knowing that Indian Civil servants were 
of the highest class. They did all in 
their power to improve the position of 
those over whom they were called upon 
to rule; but, at the same time, they 
thought that sometimes these Civil 
servants were lacking in sympathy. 
Much had been said about the military 
expenditure in India, and he much 
regretted to hear it announced in the 
papers that morning that Sir Henry 
Norman was not going out as Viceroy to 
India, because his ideas were largely in 
the direction that we ought to lessen as 
much as possible the forward movement 
on the frontiers of India, and that the 
present time was one certainly not for 
extension, but for retrenchment. This 
word retrenchment was not a pleasant 
word in private or in public life ; but, at 
the same time, there arrived moments 
when such considerations must be the 
uppermost ones; and he believed that 
that moment had arrived for India, and 
that, at any rate, the position of the 
people of India, their resources, and their 
finances were matters which ought to 
occupy the minds of the English nation 
and of that House. At this moment, 
when they had the question of the interest 
of 300,000,000 of our own subjects in the 
East to discuss, it was to be regretted 
that the question was relegated to the 
fag-end of the Session, when there was 
only a sparse collection of Members 
present ; but, for his part, he rejoiced to 
see that even at that late hour so many 
had remained to show their interest and 
to prove the feeling of responsibility that 
they had to their fellow-subjects in the 
East. He desired to take that opportu- 
nity of referring to two other subjects 
which might be looked into by the Royal 
Commission, or the Governmental Com- 
mission, should such a Commission be 
appointed. He trusted Her Majesty’s 
Government might be able to solve the 
questions to which he desired more 
particularly to refer, even before such a 
Royal Commission issued ; but he felt it 
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his duty to bring these subjects 
before the Committee, because he 
believed this was the only oppor- 
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tunity when they could be mentioned ; 
and he had long felt a desire to bring these 
subjects before the House. He referred 
especially to the coolie migration to 
Assam. Most Indians and those interested 
in Indian affairs would know that abuses 
had for a very long time now existed 
under the system of coolie labour in the 
Assam tea-gardens, and he regretted tosay 


that at the present day they still existed. | 
He did not wish to take up the time of | 


the House in discussing the primary 
question as to whether contract labour 


of the character of that employed in the | 
Assam tea-gardens was permissible or 


not. He believed himself that, with such 
a deprivation of personal liberty as was 
connected with that service as it un- 
fortunately existed in the Assam tea- 


gardens, it was utterly unpermissible and | 


absolutely wrong to allow such contracts 
to be carried out, and to have the sup- 
port of the law. The United States of 
America settled that question after a 


bloody war some years ago, and the 


same question confronted us in the 
question of the employment of Kanaka 


labour in Queensland ; but he trusted that | 


the Queens!and question would receive the 
same solution which they might expect 


from the Government in the case of the | 


coolie question. He considered that the 


coolie labour in Assam was practically a | 
But he did not wish to | 


state of slavery. 
base that assertion entirely on his own 
opinion, because his information had been 
acquired chiefly through reading, and 
from conversation held whilst he was in 


India with many who had carefully con- | 


sidered the question. But that was the 
opinion of the 
of Assam, 
years ago that the coolie was practically 
a slave for the whole period of his con- 
tract. Now he ought, perhaps, to explain 
to the Honse, for the benefit of those 
Members who might not have studied 
the question, that the coolie labour in 
Assam was divided into two classes. 
The first class was the Act labourers, or 
those who had signed contracts for five 
years under the special Act of 1882, and 


the second class was non-Act coolies, or | 


those who were free labourers, or who 
had signed a contract for a very brief 
space of time. He would just read, very 


briefly, the words of Mr. Stevenson, 
Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet, who 
explained the nature of the contract 
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planter and the coolie labourer. He said— 


“In this matter the law appears entirely one- 
| sided. Everything is in favour of the employer. 
| A labour contract purporting to have been 
| signed by the coolie, but either not executed by 

him, or, if executed, executed under a mis- 
| apprehension, is sent in for registration under 
| Section 111, and registered. It may not be 
| verified for a year afterwards, and suppose it is 
then cancelled, what compensation does the un- 
fortunate coolie receive ? He has been, one may 
say, in wrongful confinement for a year, forced 
to labour for a master who had no claim to his 
| services, and liable, if he tried to escape from 
| his state of gquasi-slavery, to be pursued, 
arrested, and sent up for trial like a common 
criminal, or worse, as these even cannot, in all 
cases, be arrested without a warrant.” 

That was the opinion of a gentleman 
who, he thought, might be relied upon 
' to state the true facts of the case with- 
out any exaggeration. Now it was very 
strange, but it was a fact, that all the 
non-Act labourers—that was to say, the 
free labourers, or those who had got a 
very short contract—were employed at 
the healthy plantations ; but that all the 
Act labourers—that was to say, the coolies 
who were bound for five years under very 
penal circumstances and laws—gravitated 
to the unhealthy districts, and to the 
estates where there was very grave 
danger to life and health. This was, per- 
/haps, not to be wondered at, for it was 
only quite natural that the free labourer, 
if he should arrive by chance or by mis- 
take on a plantation which had these un- 
| healthy conditions attached to it, should 
at once, not being bound to any extent, 
| free himself, and, as soon as his short 
contract was out, return to his native 
land. But that was not so with the con- 
tract coolie. He was bound to carry out 
his five years, and to undergo all the 
‘risks which the unhealthy conditions of 
the estate exposed him to. The mortality, 
therefore, amongst the labourers on those 
estates which were worked under the 
Acts was very considerable indeed. In 
some isolated estates of a very unhealthy 
character the death rate amounted to as 
much as 500 per mile. Of course, ad- 
mitted those were very exceptional cases, 
but yet the average of the estates whieh 
were healthy and which were* worked by 
-non-Act labourers was much below the 
mortality of those estates which were 
| worked by those who were contract 
‘labourers. The chief things that they suf- 
‘fered from were, of course, the unhealthy 
‘situation of the estate, poor food, and 
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over-work. It was true that by Section 
115 of the Act of 1882 these coolies, or 
contract labourers, and the estates on 
which they laboured were supposed to be 
subject to the inspection of a Government 
Inspector. But he was sorry to say that 
the Government Inspector had a very 
large amouut of ground to cover, and very 
often he was only able, perhaps, to 
appear on the estate once a year; and, 
therefore, the moment his back was 
turned, it was very possible for the 
planter to make exacting demands 
for labour upon the coolie. But he 
would have scarcely ventured to refer to 
this subject were it not that a very 
recent case had occurred in Assam, which 
showed the dangers which the coolie ran 
and the hardships which he was bound 
to endure at the present day. He 
referred to the case of Mr. Murray, 
and he would like to draw the attention 
of Members of the House to the judg- 
ment of Justices Prinseps and Trevelyan, 
the latter of whom, he believed, was a 
relative of the right hon. Gentleman who 
held the Office of Secretary for Scotland 
in Her Majesty’s Government. Mr. 
Murray had appealed against the decision 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Jalpaiguri, 
who had convicted him under Sections 
341 and 342 (wrongful confinement) of 
the Indian Penal Code, sentencing him to 
one mouth’s simple imprisonment, and a 
fine of Rs.500; and the Judges, in 
upholding the conviction, remarked— 

* That the evidence showed that particularly 
the coolies employed on this tea-garden were 
always in a state of- durance ; when off work 
they were kept within a guarded enclosure, and 
even when they were at work on the tea-garden 
they were watched by guards ; that the manager 
dealt with his labourers in such a manner as 
completely to deprive them of any freedom of 
action, and thus practically reduce them for the 
term oftheir engagements to a state of slavery ; 
that Mr. Murray had the assistance of the 
police, and that the circumstances of this case 
went to show the necessity for efficient inspec- 
tion of the gardens.” 

He had no doubt they would hear that 
the very fact that Mr. Murray was 
brought up and convicted for a month 
showed that the inspection in Assam was 
very complete ; but when they read the 
judgment of the Justices through it be- 
came evident that the malpractices on 
the estate of Mr. Murray were of long 
continuation, and it was that which caused 
him to be brought up and to receive 
judgment. The papers of India had 
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teemed with cases of children who had 
been cajoled away — sometimes girls 
under the promise of marriage, and some- 
times the elder sons of widows had been 
cajoled by coolie recruiters to leave their 
homes, and take service under these con- 
tracts in Assam. The fact was that 
these Acts were absolutely unnecessary. 
There was no necessity why both these 
Acts, or, at any rate, the penal portions 
of them, should not be swept away. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Kamrtip 
said that the Act of 1882 was no longer 
wanted in his distriet— 

“ As only 11 gardens had availed themselves 
of its provisions, the improved communication 
rendering access to Bengal a matter of only 
two or three days’ journey.” 

The Deputy Commissioner of Nowgong 
said that— 

“The Act is not unpopular in his district ; 
that the majority of gardens work outside it ; 
and that the repeal of the Act would affect 
only a few unpopular gardens, which would 
then have to spend more money to get coolies 
to go to them ;” 
for, of course, the effect of the Act was to 
supply the proprietors of unhealthy 
estates with coolies who would other- 
wise probably demand a higher price or 
wage for the conditions under which 
they worked and for the risks they ran, 
or they would have to go to other estates. 
He believed it was the duty of the 
Government and of the English nation 
to insist upon the employment of free 
labour and cheap labour without 
any injustice being perpetrated either 
in India or in Queensland. He 
thought, then, they could ask the Go- 
vernment to do all that was in their 
power to influence the Indian Commis- 
sion and a very powerful body of culti- 
vated opinion in this direction. He was 
afraid that would not meet with the ap- 
proval of the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last, who seemed to think any Commis- 
sion of Indians was highly reprehensible, 


;and who had read to them some old 


wives’ tales and selections from the low- 
class journals in India, which could be 
easily matched in sane England at the 
present time, if they liked to take some 
low-class journals in London, and make 
excerpts from them which bear on the 
present Government, and even on many 
other subjects. He did not think that 
such extracts should have the slightest 
weight with that House, unless they 
came from some very respousible autho- 
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rity. There was another matter to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
Under Secretary of State for India. 
That was the question of the combina- 
tion of the Executive and the Judicial 
Courts and work in India. In Ireland 
they had often seen many drawbacks of 
the government of one nation by an 
alien nation, or of a different nation ; they 
had seen there the ill-effects of the 
Executive and Judicial functions being 
combined in one and the same man. It 
was impossible for a man to set up com- 
partments in his mind, and for him, when 
he was on the Bench, to use only one 
special compartment of his brain, and 
when he was acting as a police officer to 
use another compartment of his mind. 
The fact was that, where you had a 
combination of this character, either the 
police officer must be lax or the Judge 
must be prejudiced. It might be thought 
necessary to bring such a proposition 
home, but the recent case of the Rajah 
of Marinasingh and the conduct of Mr. 
Phillips, which had been brought before 
that House on several occasions, drew 
attention to the condition of things aris- 
ing from such a combination in India, 
and he thought he could say that they 
pointed the moral and adorned the tale. 
The Rajah whom he had just mentioned 
was, unfortunately, under the jurisdiction 
of Mr, Phillips. The Rajah was much 
esteemed in his own country and in his 
own district, and had given most 
munificent gifts to all charitable and 
public matters. He had been publicly 
thanked by more than one official 
on leaving the government of their 
districts, and he was a man who was 
a thoroughly estimable and _ splendid 
citizen, and one whom he should have 
thought it would have been the last 
desire of anyone to insult. He would 
not weary the House with a recapitula- 
tion of the full details of the case, which 
had been discussed in another place, but 
he would state the main facts briefly. It 
appeared that while the Rajah was build- 
ing his new palace he, unfortunately, 
interfered with one of the drains of his 
neighbours. ‘The Rajah was not at home 


at the time, but Mr. Phillips gave in- 
structions to his subordinate Magistrate 
to summon the Rajah before the Court. 
Directly the Rajah heard that this was 
taking place, as he was a man of honour 
and did not wish his good name to be 
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besmirched at all, he at once made an 
offer to the Municipality that he would 
build an absolutely new drain which was 
to cost 4,000 rupees, and he forwarded 
his cheque for 4,000 rupees to show his 
bona fides in the matter and his intention 
of carrying out the offer he had made. 
When the action came on Mr, Phillips 
insisted upon the Rajah being brought 
into Court, and upon his being placed inthe 
dock beside a Mahommedan of low caste, 
There was no greater insult which could be 
offered to a Hindoo of high caste than to 
ask him to come into near connection with 
a Mahommedan of low standing, but Mr. 
Phillips insisted upon this being done ; 
and even finally when the Mahommedan 
had been sentenced and the subordinate 
Magistrate asked him to leave the dock 
the Rajah insisted on staying where he 
was, because he felt it was an insult 
which he could not condone in any way. 
But while the trial was taking place, 
what did Mr. Phillips do but send some 
soldiers and policemen and actually pulled 
down the walls which had been erected 
without any more ado, and took the law 
entirely into his own hands. That he 
thought pointed the contention that it was 
not a wise thing to combine the Executive 
and Judicial attributes of office inone man; 
and as bearing upon the point he would 
just read to the House the judgment, or 
rather the remarks, passed by Sir Charles 
Elliott on this case on the 3lst of 
December, 1892. He said— 

“In respect of the latter question—whether a 
sound discretion was exercised or not —Sir 
Charles Elliott must at once say that he con- 
siders that the prosecution of the Rajah need not 
have been instituted. Looking tothe position and 
status of the Rajah Bahadur in the district, to 
the fact that the Rajah has been honoured by 
the Government, and has been a great bene- 
factor of the town of Mymensingh, it was the 
obvious duty of the Magistrate of the district to 
have exhausted every means in his power of 
amicably settling a matter of such a nature as 
the obstruction of adrain before resorting to the 
extreme measure of prosecuting the Rajah in a 
Criminal Court, and it does not appear that he 
did exhaust all such amicable measures, or even 
accept them when proffered. Mr. Phillips’ in- 
discretion was aggravated by the fact that he 
instituted the prosecution of his own motion, 
without consulting any medical authority or 
sanitary expert, and without complaint having 
been made to him that the filling up of the 
drain had caused a nuisance. His subsequent 
procedure was not less unwise. After the pro- 
secution had been institute . but before process 
had been taken in Court, the Rajah arranged 
with the Municipality to construct a pucca drain 
to carry off the water which had been obstructed, 
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and actually deposited 1,000 ru with the 
Chairman for this purpose. The Municipal Com- 


missioners, in meeting, then thanked the Rajah. 


for his action. Mr. Phillips did not, however, 
withdraw from the prosecution, but recorded an 
order that he would do so if the Rajah would 
knock down the wall which obstructed the 
drainage, reopen the obstructed drain all along 
the bye-lane, and then build the pucca drain 
above referred to. Moreover, after the prose- 
cution had commenced, although the counsel 
for the Rajah proposed to make a temporary 
drain within a week to carry off the water, and 
then to complete a pucca drain according to 
any plan which might be approved, and al- 
though it appears that the Chairman of the 
Municipality was prepared to accept this pro- 
posal, Mr. Phillips rejected it at once, and on 
the same day, while the prosecution was still 
pending, caused an opening to be made in the 
obstructing wall, and re-excavated and restored 
the bye-lane drain. It appears to the Lieute- 
nant Governor that throughout all these pro- 
ceedings the action of Mr. Phillips was inde- 
fensible, and characterised by a regrettable 
want of that discretion, suavity, and common 
sense which the Government has a right to 
expect from a District Magistrate of his expe. 
rience and standing in the Service.” 

Mr. Phillips was severely reprimanded, 
and since then he had been removed from 
Mymensingh ; but he had been removed 
toa district which was far more agree- 
able and pleasant, though he believed he 
was receiving a slightly reduced salary. 
The question of the principle of whether 
Judicial and Executive functions in India 
ought to be divided was pretty well 
settled at a very early stage—namely, in 
1860, shortly after the transfer of the 
government of India from the East India 
Company to our own Government. One 
of the principal enactments of the Com- 
mission of 1860 was set forth in these 
terms— 

“The golden rule to be borne in mind was 
that the judicial and police functions were not 
to be mixed up orconfounded. That the active 
work of detecting or preventing crime was to 
rest entirely with the police, and was not to be 
interfered with by those who were to sit in 
judgment on the criminal.” 

Now, fortunately, they had had an ex- 
pression of opinion inanother place. They 
had the opinion of Lord Kimberley and 
Lord Cross, who both admitted very 
fully the correctness of the principle, and 
the only question was whether it could 
be carried out. He believed the House 
would agree with him that it was a ques- 
tion which ought to be brought home 
very fully to the Government, and that 
they ought to take means, if ible, 
to introduce the principle into India. The 
objections to it, of course, were as to the 
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District Magistrates, and the question 
was where they were to get the officers 
from. The plan which had been 
suggested was to practically divide the 
offices in each district between a district 
officer and a Judge. He would add 
to what he had said that, according to 
the suggestions made in 1884 to Lord 
Ripon by Mr. Richard Gough, this was 
an elaboration of that proposal. The 

Under Secretary of State for India had 
given this matter his attention. It 
would cause no additional cost by the 
re-arrangement. The places of collectors 
could easily be taken by professional 
Excise officers who were now specially 
occupied in collecting the Excise alone. 
He regretted, in the Indian Councils Act, 
that they had not seen any enlargement of 
the representative principle in India; but, 
at the same time, they were grateful to 
the Indian Government and to the Home 
Government for the advantage which 
at present existed in having in the Legis- 
lative Councils Indian gentlemen who 
were able to express exactly the wishes 
and aspirations of their own people. He 
trusted the way might be found to get 
more of this native advice, and to in- 
crease the loyalty and advantages to be 
gained by the presence of those gentle- 
men in the various Legislative Councils. 
He hoped the Government would be led 
to increase their numbers, and possibly, in 
the near future, to give a more thoroughly 
representative system to the Indian 

ople. 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russe, 
North Beds.): Having regard to the 
fact that we have now been discussing 
Indian problems since the commencement 
of Public Business to-day, and that the 
whole of the financial business of the 
year has to be considered this evening, I 
hope I may be permitted to make a few 
observations in respect of, and in reply to, 
the speeches which have been already 
delivered. I will deal with the speeches 
in the inverse order to that in which they 
were delivered. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
last speaker, and express regret that 
we have lost already the eminent ser- 
vices of Sir Henry Norman, whom 


we had hoped to see placed in the 
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greatest of all positions of responsibility 
and power under the British Crown. In 
associating myself with these remarks, 
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I will say that Sir Henry Norman’s 
withdrawal from that great trust is not, 
as has been foolishly reported in various 
sections of the Press, due to any dis- 
agreement or difficulty with any of his 
colleagues or the Government at home, 
but is simply and solely due to the per- 
sonal reasons which have been assigued 
in the newspapers published to-day. I 
pass now to two points which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Schwann) made ; and first with regard to 
the simultaneous examinations. I would 
lay stress upon this point, as it was the 
point to which the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Paul) wished to call atten- 
tion. It may be in the recollection of 
the House that in my official capacity 
it was my duty, earlier in the Session, 
to oppose a Resolution in favour of 
simultaneous examinations; but the 
House of Commons thought differently 
from the Government. That once done, 
I need hardly say that there is no 
disposition on the part of the Secre- 
tary of State for India or myself to 
attempt to thwart or defeat the effect of 
the vote of the House of Commons on 
that Resolution. We have consulted the 
Government of India: we have asked 
them as to the way in which the Resolu- 
tion of the House can best be carried out. 
It is a matter too important to be carried 
out without the advice of the Indian 
Government, and it is at present im- 
possible to state explicitly what will be 
done. As to the coolies in the tea 
gardens of Assam and contract labour, 
the decision of the Secretary of State 
has not been actually given; but when 
the House meets in November I think I 
shall be in a position to lay the whole of 
the Correspondence on the Table. I may 
say now that the Secretary of State will 
instruct the Indian Goverument in a 
sense favourable to the coolies, and in 
a sense pointing to the ultimate extinc- 
tion of contract labour. With regard 
to the union of Judicial and Executive 
functions in India, there we are at one 
with the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Schwann). As at present advised, 
1 am not acquainted with any reason 
against separating the two functions ex- 
cept that of expense. My hon. Friend 
said that the word “retrenchment” 
is not pleasant, but it is a great deal 
pleasanter than “ bankruptcy”; and, 
as we have always been threatened 
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with bankruptcy in India, it is not 
the moment to increase public expen- 
diture or public charges. I now come 
to the speeches delivered earlier in 
the evening, and I take leave to group 
together the speeches of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Camberwell (Mr. Bayley), the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji), 
and the hon. Member for Banffshire (Sir 
W. Wedderburn), as being practically 
speeches tending to one and the same 
end. I desire, in the fullest way, to 
associate myself with the expressions of 
cordiality and respect which have been 
accorded to the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Naoroji) from all parts of the 
House. He has fought what has ap- 
peared at times to be a single-handed 
fight with singular gallantry. The 
speeches of these three hon. Members 
were all based upon the hypothesis that 
the poyerty of India is not only great, 
but is increasing. I will not spoil a 
good cause by exaggeration, and I am 
not going to say that the pecuniary 
position of India is altogether satis- 
factory. We can hardly say our fellow- 
creatures are as -well off as we could 
wish to see them, when we note that 
the occurrence of a single bad season 
reduces them to a state in which there is 
a terrible mortality. But I am bound to 
part company with hon. Members when 
they speak of the poverty of India as an 
increasing poverty. I have here actual 
masses of statistics upon this point, and, 
so far as it is possible to judge, the con- 
dition of the poorest classes in India is 
better than it was 10 years ago. And this 
is true even of the districts which have 
been most desolated by famine. There 
is more irrigation, the natives cultivate 
more land, build better houses, and 
furnish them better. They seem to 
have more meat and more salt; they 
travel a great deal more than they did; 
and they enjoy much greater facilities 
than formerly of procuring medical and 
surgical assistance in times of illness. 
That, so far as it goes, applies to the 
mass of the cultivators of the land, 
and I consider it a satisfactory view 
of the state of India. Of course, 
it is not wholly satisfactory; one 
would wish to see greater advances 
in these directions, but it is a contradic- 
tion to those who contend that India is 
going from bad to worse. The hon. 
Member for Banffshire (Sir W. Wed- 
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derburn) referred in rather animated 
language to the Service of which he 
was once an ornament, and I think I 
may, with prudence, leave him to settle 
matters with the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Sir A. Scoble). 

Sr W. WEDDERBURN: I 
specially stated that I made no objec- 
tion to individuals. I objected to the 
system, but I complimented the Service 
on the way in which it had performed 
its duty. 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: If I have mis- 
represented my hon. Friend I am ex- 
tremely sorry, and I will only add 
that what he has to say in derogation 
of the Public Service in India can best 
be met by the hon. Member oppo- 
site. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Banffshire (Sir W. Wedderburn) spoke 
with some contempt of the practice of 
the India Office with respect to Memo- 
rials and appeals from India. He said 
it was a common thing at the India 
Office for it to be said that the Secretary 
of State saw no necessity to interfere. 
I admit that that form of answer has 
sometimes escaped my lips, but it was 
not lightly uttered. Every case is 
simply investigated at the India Office 
on its merits, and the decision which is 
arrived at is based on a careful consi- 
deration of the facts. Even I have been 
instrumental in saving the life of one of 
our fellow-subjects in India since I have 
been at the India Office, and the inte- 
rests Of the native population of India 
are constantly brought under the view of 
the Secretary of State, and as constantly 
receive his thorough and careful atten- 
tion. Now I come to the main object 
of this discussion—the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
financial condition of India. I agree 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. A. C. Morton) in the 
extremely racy remarks he made in 
regard to getting up Royal Commissions. 
Royal Commissions are all very well when 
the scope of inquiry is strictly limited, 
and when there is genuine ignorance of 
the facts. But often they are used merely 
for dilatory purposes. In the year 1871, 
a Committee of this House was appointed 
to consider the pecuniary affairs of India, 
and it sat for four Sessions. It asked 
80,000 questions, and received consider- 
ably more than 30,000 answers, because 
some of the questions were answered more 
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than once. At the end of the four years 
that Committee reported something like 
this—*“ The question which is referred to 
your Committee is beset with difficulties. 
Your Committee can make no practical 
recommendation, but only express a hope 
that the Government will find means of 
reconciling views altogether divergent.” 
The one practical recommendation which 
they did make was this—* No financial 
arrangement in England can hope to be 
satisfactory to India until and unless 
the Indian Budget is presented in 
the first three weeks in every Session.” 
That was the one practical admonition 
which that Committee gave, and my hon. 
Friends know how loyally that recom- 
mendation has been acted upon by suc- 
cessive Governments. No, Sir; we are 
not able to consent to the appointment of 
the Royal Commission. We are abso- 
lutely willing to inquire, with the means 
already at our disposal, into any griev- 
ance, any question of overcharge or 
extravagance, misuse of public moneys, 
or undue burdens for which a prima 
facie case can be made out, either here or 
in India. We regard the appointment of 
a Committee or a Commission as alto- 
gether too vast an undertaking, and one 
that is not likely to lead to a practical 
result ; and I cannot, therefore, consent 
to the appointment of either a Committee 
or a Commission. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON: Will the 
hon. Gentleman make an inquiry into 
the extravagant expenditure in India, and 
especially the home charges ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would con- 
eur with me in saying that there would 
be no unwillingness on our part to enter, 
with the means at our disposal, into 
grievances relating to the finances of 
India, where a prima facie case has been 
made out. Something has been said in 
disparagement of the Indian Council, 
and it was suggested that the Indian 
Council might be disestablished with a 
saving to the purse of India. I have 
ouly to remind the House that, whatever 
the merits or demerits of the Indian 
Council may be, it has one great and 
useful function, and that is that it is 
an absolute check upon any extrava- 
gant tendency on the part of the 
Secretary of State. In anything which 
concerns charges the Indian Council has 
an absolute veto, which it is not slow to 
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exercise, aud, so fer at least, it makes 
for pecuniary righteousness. I have | 
said all I have to say on the various 
points raised. I could, of course, have | 
entered into them at much greater length, | 
but the time is not suitable, and I will | 
reserve anything else 1 have to say for | 
my more detailed discussion on the | 
Budget. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): Before the House goes into 
Committee on the Statement of the hon. 
Member, I hope they will allow me to 
make a few observations on this great 
and long-threatened attack upon 
the Government of India, and the 
observations I have to make need only 
be few, because every point brought for- 
ward by the hon. Baronet the Member for | 
Banffshire (Sir W. Wedderburn) and the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji) 
was answered, point by point, by the) 
hon. and gallant Member for Oxfordshire 
(Sir G. Chesney) and the hon. and | 
learned Gentleman the Member for) 
Hackney (Sir A. Scoble) ; but I should 
especially like—having been some time | 
in official connection with the Govern- 
ment of India—to associate myself with 
the remarks. made by the learned Mem- 
ber for Hackney respecting the honour, 
zeal, and integrity of the Civil servants 
in India. I regret the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for India could 
not also have associated himself with | 
those observations, and I hope that a 
longer experience in the administration | 





of India will enable him to do so. 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I was hastening 
to dissociate myself from my hon. Friend 
the Member for Banffshire, when he ex- 
plained that he had not said what I 
thought he had said. 

Sir J. GORST : I am pleased to see 
the hon. Gentleman can already asso- 
ciate himself with the very just obser- 
vations, not beyond the merits of the 
ease, which were made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Hackney. Turning 
to the question of a Commission, it is 
quite evident that a Commission of this 
kind is not wanted for any purpose of 
information. The information already 


laid before this House upon the subject 
of India is ample and exhaustive, and 
there is no point in connection with the 
administration of the affairs of India 
upon which this House asks for in- 
formation upon which the Government 
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of India is not always able and willing 
to furnish the most exact and the most 
exhaustive details. I confess I was a 
little surprised to hear the Royal Com- 
mission so energetically denounced by 
the Under Secretary of State. I should 
have thought that, after the Commissions 
which the present Government have set 
on foot, he would have spoken of that 
institution with more respect than the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean and myself feel for Royal 
Commissions. But this Motion is really 
made, not for the purpose of gaining in- 
formation ; it is made with the idea that 
the appointment of a Royal Commission 
would be a step in the revolution of the 
Administration of India. That is whatI 
want to bring before the House. I am 


| quite sure that both sides of the House— 


Members of the Government and those 
who sit on these Benches—will agree 
with the proposition so well stated by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean (Sir C. W. Dilke)—that if 
there is to be any fundamental change 
made in the system by which India is 
governed, such a change would have to 
be proposed by the responsible Govern- 


'ment of the day, and would have to be 
| submitted to the House by them on their 


responsibility. It is impossible that we 


/should allow so important and imperial 
a question as the administration of the 


greatest of our Dependencies to be 
referred to the chance of a Royal Com- 
mission, however carefully such a Com- 
I will not go 
over the details, because time is very 
precious—I will not go into any question 
whether any case has been made out for 
such a revolution in the Government of 
India. I was very much surprised at 
the particular instance the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Banffshire (Sir W. 
Wedderburn) gave in the interests of 
the ryots or the cultivators of the soil, and 
he said that their position was the direct 
consequence of the European official 
administration of the country. 
there I would venture*to join issue most 
positively with the hon. Baronet. In 
Oriental countries there is nothing which 
protects the cultivator of the soil like 
the intervention of European officials. 
What the cultivator of the soil wants is 
the knowledge that the rent or revenue 
exacted from him shall be limited in 
amount, and shall not be increased by 
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extortion of any kind. And everybody 
who has had experience of Oriental 
officials knows very well that it is most 
difficult to protect the cultivator of the 
soil from extortions and exactions of 
every possible kind. It is when the 
European Government undertake the 
administration of a country that the 
cultivator of the soil becomes certain of 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his labour, 
and is able to increase in worldly pro- 
sperity. If time permitted, I could point 
out the exact state of things which 
exisis in Egypt; and the extraordinary 
prosperity which even at this moment is 
the lot of the Egyptian cultivator of the 
soil is directly due to the intervention 
of the English Authorities by whom 
his rent is fixed, and under whose pro- 
tection he is well aware that nothing 
more than his rent will be exacted from 
him. There is another subject to which I 
may be allowed to refer, because it is a 
matter on which there are very often 
questions arising in this House, and that 
is the Salt Tax. Now, I think that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Banffshire 
(Sir Ws Wedderburn) spoke with great 
exaggeration when he said that the Salt 
Tax was 2,009 times as great as the cost 
of production. 

Sin W. WEDDERBURN: Twenty 
times. 

Sir J. GORST : It is, as a matter of 
fact, only 12 times ; and, indeed, I have 
extracted figures from the Moral and 
Material Progress Report of 1891, from 
which it appears that the selling price is 
six times the cost. What I want to say 
is this—Nv Government has 
denied that the Salt Tax ought in 
India to be reduced to the lowest amount 
it is possible to reduce it. It was with 
the greatest reluctance and financial 
distress that the Salt Tax was slightly 
increased a few years ago. But when 
people talk about the dreadful burden 
this tax is putting on the country, they 
ought to remember that the tax really 
only amounts to 7d. or Sd. a head of the 
population in the year. That is what 
this terrific burden amounts to in the 
year. And there is another point which 
ought to be remembered when the 
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Government of India is being denounced 
for this Salt Tax, and that is that owing 
to the improvement in the communica- 
tion the price of salt (tax and all) has 
been greatly reduced in a great many 
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parts of India during the last 40 or 50 
years. Since this country undertook, in 
1858, the direct government of India, over 
immense districts of India the cheapen- 
ing of salt by the improvement of com- 
munication has been so great that it has 
actually sold to the natives at a much 
lower price than it was sold before we 
undertook the government of the country. 
There is just one other point I should 
like to notice, and that is the necessity of 
protecting the Revenue of India in its 
relations with this Imperial Parliament. 
I have had the honour in former days of 
holding two official positions. At one 
time I had the honour to hold the Office of 
Under Secretary of State for India, and at 
another the position of Secretary to the 
Treasury ; therefore, I could see both 
sides of the question, aul I am quite sure 
I can appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to say whether, in reference to 
the necessary negotiations which have to 
go on between the Imperial Treasury and 
the Indian Treasury as to the cost which 
each ought to bear in any joint matter, 
the Council of India is not an extremely 
valuable body for protecting Indian 
interests. It not only checks the 
extravagance, or the intended extrava- 
gance, ‘of =the Secretary of State: 
but it is also a fact that not a single 
rupee of the Revenue of India can be 
spent without the consent of the Council 
of India; they have the most absolute 
control over the whole of the Revenue of 
India. When I heard the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of Dean 
(Sir C. W. Dilke) speak of the desirability 
of abolishing the Council altogether, I 
could not help thinking to myself how 
helpless the Secretary of State would be 
in any contest with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if he were not supported by 
an independent body of that kind, which 
wes able to contro! the whole of the 
finance of the country. In any project 
which is made for the alteration of the 
whole arrangements for the government 
of India, if you abolish the Council of the 
Secretary of State I am sure vou will 
have to invent some other body, indepen- 
dent of Parliament and the Government, 
to whom you will be able to trust for this 
check over the expenditure of the Chan 

cellor of the Exchequer. I do not want 
to accuse the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer or the right hon. Member for the 
St. George’s Division (Mr. Goschen) 
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of rapacity, but it is undoubted that both 
of them, in their duty to the British tax- 
payer, have to look carefully to see that 
the English taxpayer gets justice in any 
of these questions. In the same way, it 
is absolutely essential that there should 
be some perfectly independent body, 
which is not controlled by Parliament or 
the Government of the country, which 
should protect the interests of the Indian 
taxpayer. There has been an instance 
this Session of the facility with which 
burdens that ought to be thrown upon the 
Imperial taxpayer can be cast upon the 
Indian taxpayer. I refer to the expense 
of the Opium Commission. That Com- 
mission has been appointed in accordance 
with the wishes of some people in this 
country, and no native in India wanted 
or approved it. Yet half the cost of the 
Commission is to be thrown upon the 
people of India. This shows how neces- 
sary it is that India should have somebody 
to protect her financial interests in trans- 
actions in which this country is con- 
cerned. The attacks that have been 
made in this Debate upon the Govern- 
ment of India have proved how little 
ground there is for them. Of course, no 
one will say that the Government of 
India is a body so perfect that it cannot 
be improved ; but these wholesale at- 
tacks and charges, these attempts to 
prove that our administration in India is 
something of which this country ought to 
be ashamed, are of no utility whatever. 
They only prove the unwisdom of those 
who make them. I do not think that 
speeches such as that made by the Mem- 
ber for Banffshire are really likely in any 
material way to contribute to the im- 
provement of our Indian administration. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
With regard to this preliminary dis- 
cussion, I think my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State has expressed 
the views of the Government, so that 
there can be no mistake as to what view 
the Government really takes on this 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite has just said—and we can agree 
with him—that because we are opposed 
to an inquiry it does not prove that we 
say nothing needs reform in the Indian 
administration, whether financial or 
economical. It would certainly be fatal 


to the system of Government in India 
were wo to appoint au independent Com- 
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mission. Has anybody considered what 
these Commissions are? A Commission 
with such a vast task as that which is 
imposed would not be able to accomplish 
anything within several years. What 
would be the condition of the Govern- 
ment of India during the course of these 
years, when the Government of the 
Empire was put upon itstrial? It would 
lose the whole of its authority, and would 
probably reduce the whole of the Indian 
people to a state of discontent and chaos, 
If it be true what has been said to-night, 
then all I can say is that the foundations 
upon which the statements are made have 
been of the most slender description I 
have ever listened to. The consequence 
would, as has been pointed out, lead to 
disastrous results. The Government has 
no desire to shirk its responsibility, nor 
to shuffle so great a task as this on to an 
independent Commission. An indepen- 
dent Commission, as I understand it, 
means a Commission principally composed 
of gentlemen who are not especially 
responsible. The task is not to be per- 
formed by au independent Cammission, 
but by the responsible Government of the 
Crown. The Government of the Crown 
is responsible for all parts of the Empire, 
and probably more than anything respon- 
sible for the Empire of India. If it be 
true there is the slightest foundation for 
such sweeping denunciation of our Indian 
Government, it would be che last thing 
for us to permit referring such a matter 
to an independent Commission. The 
duty of the responsible Government of 
the day would be to take the matter in 
hand, and te propose a complete and radical 
change of the Government of India. 
That, I think, is a sufficient answer to 
the proposals that have been made on the 
subject of a Commission. Now, as 
regards grievances, if gentlemen who 
bring them forward are desirous of 
rendering public service, they are doing 
so by ventilating them before the public. 
The statements they have made have 
been asserted on the one hand and 
refuted on the other, just as in all Debates. 
This has been done in the manner in 
which we deal with our own Government. 
I remember Mr. Disraeli in this House 
saying, when there was a Motion to 
refer the Reform Bill to a Committee, 
that he was not prepared to refer the 
British Constitution to a Select Com 
mittee. I think that remark applies, ia 
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the same way, to the Government of the 
Empire of India. It has to be dealt 
with on the responsibility of a Govern- 
ment. If my hon. Friend brings forward 
specific cases and abundant proofs of 
grievances existing in India, they will do 
a great service in making these things 
public, and they are certain to be 
redressed, either by the Government of 
India or by the Government of the Em- 
pire. I am not going to rise to 
the financial fly which was raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge. There 
is room, no doubt, for a great deal to be 
done in connection with the Exchequer. 
The Government of India is, no doubt, 
endeavouring to protect its interests. I, for 
one, think it is only natural that a Go- 
vernment should desire to see the Trea- 
sury expenses reduced, whilst, on the 
other hand, it is perfectly natural that 
the Treasury should wish to see the 
Indian expenses reduced. If they both 
operate in that direction, no doubt, they 
will render great service to the interest 
of the English taxpayer. These, however, 
are matters which we may leave to fight 
out for themselves. I hope that the House 
will now be disposed to proceed to the 
real business of the evening, and allow 
my hon, Friend the Under Secretary for 
India to make his Financial Statement. 
Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square): I was quite prepared to 
take part in this Debate, but I can say, 
not only for myself, but also on bebalf 
of another hon. Member behind me, that 
after the remarks of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer a great portion of the 
observations we might have been inclined 
to make may now be made in Committee 
in discussing the Statement of the Under 
Secretary. I had intended to take some 
small part in this Debate, for we have 
heard this evening some very excellent 
speeches, and I wish to congratulate 
hon. Members who have taken part in 
the Debate. The speeches have been 
worthy of all admiration, and the House 
may congratulate itself on the accession 
to its ranks of gentlemen who have 
taken a high position in the Administra- 
tion of India. I think the preposterous 
suggestion of the Commission has been 
adequately dealt with by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and I may frankly say, 
after his declaration on the subject, that 
I think nothing more need be said in 
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support of his refusal to grant this Royal 
Commission. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I merely rise to say that I also 
desire to respond to the appeal which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
made. I do not intend, at this period 
of the evening, or at this period of 
the Session, to detain the House with a 
series of extremely alarming facts with 
which I had prepared myself. I will 
merely make one remark, which is that 
I think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is considerably mistaken as to the object 
of our Motion. We do not dogmatise 
for a Royal Commission ; the chief thing 
that we desire to do is, that the real 
state of India, as ground down with 
poverty, should be known, and not 
merely, as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer seems to think, that mere casual and 
petty grievances should be redressed. Iam 
speaking from 30 years’ personal experi- 
ence, and I wish to press upon the House 
the necessity for an inquiry. However 
highly hon. Gentlemen may think of 
the qualities of the Government of India 
or its officers, supposing we adopt to the 
full the observations of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite with regard to the excellence of 
the Government, yet we are bound to 
take into consideration the fact that the 
economic condition of the people is 
getting much worse year by year, and 
that if we sit quiet the Government of 
India, excellent though it may be, will 
necessarily fall to pieces owing to the 
weight of its enormous cost. 


*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge): Lintended to speak with regard 
to the changes being made in the currency 
of India, but I understand that I shall 
be able to do so on the Badget. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I rise, under 


rather dispiriting circumstances, to open 
the Indian Budget of the year. The 
word Budget conveys the idea, perhaps, 
that I am about to make some new and 
original statement—to make some finan- 
cial revelation to the public with which 
they were not previously acquainted. In 
that sense the word is a misnomer, con- 
sidering that the main outlines of the 
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Statement I am about to make were made 
known as long ago as March last. It is 
also a dispiriting circumstance that I 
should have to address the Committee on 
so intricate a matter on the last night of 
a protracted Session. In order to keep 
my statement within reasonable limits, I 
shall be obliged to confine my remarks to 
the more salient features of the Budget, 
and in accordance with custom I am 
compelled to deal with the figures for the 
last three years, those of 1891-2, which 
are closed ; of 1892-3, a revised Estimate 
of which is before the Committee; and 
of 1893-4, which constitute the Budget 
proper. In dealing with the figures I 
shall give them in tens of rupees, unless 
I specifically mention them in pounds 
sterling. The formal Resolution for 
1893-4, which I shall place in the hands 
of the Chairman, and which is techni- 
eally the Resolution of the night, is a 
mere statement of facts. The figures of 
my predecessors have been confirmed. 
The surplus has been improved by 
Rx.113,435, making Rx.467,000 alto- 
gether. When I come to 1892-3 there 
are some unusual variations. The net 
Revenue has increased by Rx.1,891,600 ; 
the net Expenditure by Rx.3,120,100, 
and the anticipated surplus has been 
turned into a deficit of Rx.1,081,900. As 
to the increase of Revenue, half of this is 
due to opium. For three years the crop 
was a partial failure ; therefore the Go- 
vernment reduced the number of chests 
sold. This increased the price offered : 
and the increased price during the official 
year 1892-3 made an improvement of 
Rx.331,900, There is also less expen- 
diture in production; so that, though 
it may sound paradoxical, the failure 
of the crop led to a total gain of 
Rx.971,600. The rest of the improve- 
ment in Revenue is made up by land, 
salt, stamps, Excise, forests, and other 
minor heads, making together Rx.920,000, 
which, added to the increase on opium, 
gives an increase of Rx.1,891,600 on the 
estimated Revenue. Of this sum, 
Rx.451,000 is credited to the Provincial 
Governments, and Rx.1,440,600 to the 
Imperial Government. Turning to 
the increase of Rx.3,120,100 in net 
Expenditure, I should state that a 
considerable portion is only a forestal- 
ment ot charges which must have been 





incurred sooner or later, and is not 
really additional expenditure. (1) The 
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Government of India converted a large 
amount of 4} per cent. Debt into Debt 
bearing only 4 per cent. interest; but, 
while this effected a large saving, the 
dividend on the 4 per cent. Loan fell 
due at an earlier date than that on the 
4} per cent. Debt, and thus payments of 
interest had to be made in 1892-3 to the 
amount of Rx.114,700, which otherwise 
would have fallen into 1893-4. (2) The 
Secretary of State had long been urged 
to issue furlough pay and pensions 
monthly instead of quarterly, as in India, 
and in English payments at the Pay- 
master General's Office ; but the change 
was postponed owing to the heavy im- 
mediate cost involved. In 1892, how- 
ever, it was decided to alter the system 
to monthly payments, and the result was 
to bring into the charges of February and 
March, 1893—that is, of the year 1892-3 
—a payment of about £300,000, or with 
exchange Rx.480,000, which otherwise 
would have been made in April or May, 
1893—that is, in the year 1893-4. (3) The 
Expenditure of 1892-3 was enhanced by 
the settlement of the accounts with the 
War Office under Lord Northbrook’s 
Commission. When the Budget for 
1892-3 was being prepared it was known 
that the final award was coming, and 
provision was made in the revised Esti- 
mates of 1891-2 for the probable pay- 
ment. In fact, the award was not 
delivered till March 22, when there was 
not time enough left to make the neces- 
sary adjustment before April; so that a 
payment of £175,000, or, including ex- 
change, Rx.280,000, fell into 1892-3 
instead of 1891-2, as had been expected. 
(4) On the other hand, there was an ex- 
ceptional receipt of Rx.81,600 from the 
Bengal-Assam Railway ; and, deducting 
this from the three exceptional payments, 
the Expenditure of 1892-3 was un- 
expectedly enhanced by Rx.33,100 in 
India, £475,000 in England, and 
Rx.285,000 in exchange, or altogether 
Rx.793,100. I must next speak of the 
fall in exchange. In the Budget for 
1892-3 the gold value of the rupee was 
taken at ls. 4d., the rate in foree when the 
Estimates were under consideration. The 
rate realised on the drawings in 1892-3 
was just below Is. 3d. On the net ex- 
penditure in England this fall of about 
ld. in the rupee enbances the exchange 
by Rx.2,055,500. Adding this to the 
sums just mentioned as exceptional pay- 
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ments, of Rx.33,100 in India and 
£475,000 in England, there is a total 
of Rx.2,563,600 explained, leaving only 
Rx.556,500 to be dealt with. Of this, 
Rx.464,400 occurs in the military ex pendi- 
ture, owing to special expeditions, trans- 
port, aad the higher price of food, and 
the remainder is distributed under various 
heads. I now approach the Budget 
proper—1893-4. In 1891-2 the Govera- 
ment had a surplus of Rx.467,009; in 
1892-3 a deficit of Rx.1,082,000; and 
in 1893-4 the Budget shows a deficit of 
Rx.1,609,000. The gross Revenue is 
Rx.90,009,000, which is made up of 
Rx.29,500,000 from Departmental _re- 
ceipts, and Rx.69,500,000 from principal 
heads of revenue. Against this must be 
set Rx.10,400,009 cost of collection and 
Rx.81,200,000 of outlay, which gives an 
Expenditure of Rx.91,600,000, against 
Rx.90,000,009 of Revenue, showing a 
deficit of Rx.1,600,000. The principal 
heads of Revenue bring in Rx.60,500,000, 
and this Revenue has gradually increased 
during 10 years by Rx.8,500,000. The 
Revenue and Expenditure might be 
analysed as follows :—Revenue.—Land, 
Rx.25,200,000 ; opium, Rx.7,300,000 ; 
salt, Rx.8,600,000 ; stamps, &e., 
Rx.4,400,000 ; Excise, Rx.5,200,000 ; 
Provincial rates, Rx.3,700,000 ; minor 
sources, Rx.6,100,000. Expenditure.— 
Army, Rx.23,000,000 ; railway charges, 
Rx.21,500,000 ; Civil government, 
Rx.14,500,000 ; buildings and roads, 
Rx.6,100,000 ; interest on Debt, 
Rx.4,100,000 ; canals, Rx.2,900,000 ; 
Post Office and Telegraphs, Rx.2,600,000; 
miscellaneous, Rx.6,500,000 — total, 
Rx.81,200,000. Applying these figures 
to the Budget for 1893-4, as expounded 
by Sir D. Barbour on the 23rd of March 
last, it will be found that the net Revenue 
—i.e., the principal heads, less the 
charges of colleetion—was Rx,50,100,000 
and the net Expenditure—i.e., the ex- 
penditure, less Departmental receipts— 
Rx.51,700,000, giving a deficit of 
Rx.1,600,000. As in the previous year, 
nearly the whole of this, or Rx.1,426,000, 
arose under opium and exchange ; and it 
is necessary to enlarge on these two heads, 
As regards exchange, only one exception 
will be seen to the steady fall which has 
lasted for 20 years, and that one is 
very suggestive. In 1890 the American 
Legislature took steps which led toa very 
sudden rise in the value of silver followed 
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by a yet greater fall, the consequent 
variation in the charge for exchange 
illustrating in a very pointed manner Sir 
David Barbour’s remark in paragraph 
31 of his Financial Statement— 

* Our financial position for the coming year,” 
he said, “is at the mercy of exchange, and of 
those who have it in their power to affect in 
any way the price of silver. If we budget for 
the present deficit of Rx.1,595,100 and exchange 
rises Id., we shall have a surplus ; if it falls Id,, 
we shall have a deficit of more than three 
crores ; if we impose taxation to the extent of 
one-and a half crores of rupees a turn of the 
wheel may require us to impose further taxa- 
tion of not less magnitude ; another turn, and 
we may find that ne taxation at all was re- 
quired.” 

I will put the figures before the Com- 
mittee in another way. In 1890-1, 
with a net sterling Expenditure of 
£15,177,000, the net charge for ex- 
change was Rx.5,448,000. The Expendi- 
ture of the three following years in 
England had been rather — higher ; 
and if exchange had remained at 18d. 
per rupee the charge on that account 
would, in the aggregate of the three 
years, have been higher by Rx.730,000, 
But, according to the Account and Esti- 
mates, the actual charge for exchange in 
the three years was higher by 
Rx.11,649,000 — that is to say, the 
Government of India had in those three 
years to pay very nearly 11 crores more 
than if exchange had not fallen, And 
now, Sir, I must approach the question of 
currency, which I do with much mis- 
giving. One of the wisest men I have 
ever known is accustomed to say that 
mankind may be exhaustively divided 
into two classes: those who do not 
understand currency, and admit they do 
not ; and those who do not understand 
currency, and pretend they do. This 
is the position in which the Go- 
vernment of India found themselves in 
1892—the exchange value of the rupec 
falling 3d. in two years, which, at the 
then value, implies an addition of two- 
and-a-half crores or more to the charge 
each year; a strong agitation in the 
United States for the repeal of the 
Sherman Law, which would throw a vast 
quantity of silver on the market, and 
heavy imports of silver into India for 
coinage—far, apparently, beyond the 
requirements of trade; a Monetary 
Conference was about to meet at Brussels, 
but the expectations of an International 
Agreement on the joint use of gold and 
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silver in currency were very small, and 
the Government of India felt that if 
they waited till the deliberations of that 
Conference should be concluded before 
taking action in their own defence they 
would be in a very dangerous condition. 
Accordingly, they proposed that, failing 
a satisfactory agreement with the 
United States or other nations, the 
Indian Mints should be closed to the 
free coinage of silver for the public, and 
that arrangements should be made for 
the introduction of a gold standard into 
India. Lord Kimberley referred to a 
Committee over which Lord Herschell 
presided, and which included prominent 
representatives of both the mono- 
metallic and the bimetallic opinions, the 
consideration of those proposals with 
the view of their advising Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government whether they should 
permit the Government of India to 
carry their proposals into effect; and 
if they should consider that there was 
not sufficient ground for overruling the 
Government of India, but that modifica- 
tions in their scheme might be desirable, 
of offering suggestions accordingly. In 
a closely-reasoned Report, dated May 
3lst, the Committee showed how great 
were the financial difficulties of the Go- 
vernmeut of India through the fluctua- 
tions in exchange, how strong was the 
probability that they might be increased 
by the action of the United States, and 
how little could be done to alleviate the 
burden of any immediate large addition 
to their charges, either by increasing the 
taxation or reducing the expenditure. 
Reviewing the proposals of the Go- 
vernment, the Committee considered the 
objections that might be raised to them, 
either on the ground that the object pro- 
posed was impracticable, or that the 
methods were inexpedient ; they showed 
what course had been followed by other 
nations in recent years with respect to 
their currency, and what effect an altera- 
tion of the system in India might be 
expected to have on the trade, either 
with other countries or in competition 
with them. They examined other 
schemes which had been proposed, 
and decided that none presented 





greater advantages or fewer objec- 
tions than that of the Government of 
India. But they held that the latter 
failed to make sufficient provision against 
a possible rise, at once great and sudden, 
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in exchange. Finally, they came to the 
conclusion that no sufficient reason existed 
for Her Majesty’s Government to refuse 
to allow the Government of India to close 
its Mints against the free coinage of 
silver ; but they advised that such a step 
should be accompanied by an announce- 
ment that the Mints would still be used 
by the Government to coin rupees in ex- 
change for gold at some fixed ratio, such 
as Is. 4d. per rupee, and that at the Go- 
vernment Treasuries gold would be 
received at the same ratio in satisfaction 
of public dues. The Committee’s Report 
was sent to the Government of India, 
who concurred in the suggestion, the ob- 
ject being to prevent a further fall in ex- 
change rather than to raise the gold value 
of the rupee. And, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment having given their consent, an 
Act was passed on June 26 by the Go- 
vernment of India stopping the free 
coinage of silver on behalf of the public. 
At the same time, notices were issued 
authorising the reception of gold at the 
Mints and Treasuries in exchange for, 
or in place of, rupees, at a ratio of Is. 4d. 
to the rupee, or 15 rupees to the sovereign, 
As some misunderstanding has arisen as 
to the declarations and intentions of the 
Government, it is important to notice 
that, however glad they would be to see 
the value of the rupee stable at Is. 4d., 
they have in no way attempted to fix 
that rate. What they have done is to 
prevent its undue depreciation by the 
coining of silver into rupees in future, 
leaving the superabundance, which 
apparently exists, to be gradually 
absorbed, and to prevent any violent rise, 
which might be injurious to trade, by 
providing that it should be open to any- 
body who prefers to pay gold at the fixed 
ratio to do so and obtain rupees in ex- 
change. The Committee foresaw that a 
sudden rise might occur in the value of 
the rupee, and they thought that it 
might be disastrous to trade if it should 
be allowed to go to 1s. 6d., the ratio in- 
dicated in the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India as a maximum. But 
probably no one anticipated such a very 
rapid rise as actually occurred. Owing 
to a heavy speculation in rupee paper, of 
which the sterling value was improved 
by the measures adopted, there was @ 
great demand for bills on India on June 
26 and 27. They were sold, in accordance 
with the usual practice, at arise of 1-32nd 
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of Id. per rupee for each five and 
afterwards for each three lakhs, the ob- 
ject of the Government being to avoid 
any step on its part which should force 
up exchange beyond what the natural 
competition of trade prompted. The 
latter force was, however, sufficient to 
raise the rate in 30 hours from 
ls, 3 3-16d. to Is. 4 1-32d. for tele- 
graphic transfers. It was evident 
that the trade demand did not justify 
such a price; and accordingly, when 
tenders were made at Is. 34d. on 
the following Wednesday, they were 
accepted in the usual manner. Since 
July 5 there have been either no tenders 
at all, or they have been usually for 
small amounts at reduced rates, which it 
is the ordinary practice to refuse. 
Recently, in the hope of preventing a 
further fall, it was decided, for at any 
rate a little while, to sell no bills below 
ls. 3}d., and the tenders accepted have 
been only at that rate, or a little higher ; 
but the Secretary of State will on each 
occasion exercise his discretion according 
to his wants and the circumstances of the 
day. It is not surprising that the tenders 
for bills should have fallen off fora time. 
I have mentioned the large purchases of 
rupee paper. Some of that might be re- 
turned to India at a higher rate of 
exchange than existed when it was 
brought over. The stock of European 
cotton goods is low in India, and 
the better prices will naturally lead to 
large exports from Lancashire. Again, 
a very large quantity of silver has been 
exported to India during the later weeks 
of the Currency Committee’s sitting, after 
its being announced that the Report 
would be made shortly, and until this has 
been absorbed it prevents further remit- 
tances. Moreover, owing probably to 


‘the cheapness of the metal, very large 


orders have been given for it, whether 
for ornament or for coinage at* Native 
Mints, since the Indian Mints are closed. 
And, finally, while the change of currency 
is adopted at the moment when the mon- 
soon season is imminent, and exports 
are at the lowest point, and, therefore, 
trade is least likely to be obstructed by 
arise in exchange, it is the time when 
the demand for Government bills on 
India is very small. It is certain that 
the trade will effect its remittances to 
India in the cheapest manner possible ; 
but there is no reason to doubt that, 
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the imports of silver for coinage being 
stopped, the demand for bills will again 
spring into activity, and when it does it 
will depend on the competition of the 
trade whether the rate of Is. 4d. per 
rupee will be attained. The Government 
of India have not decided whether the 
ratio should be permanently fixed at 
ls. 4d. the rupee, or what further 
measures they will adopt for bringing 
the gold standard into effective operation. 
Other nations have waited a long time 
after suspending free coinage, and have 
gradually accumulated a store of gold. 
If, through the working of the measures 
now taken, gold should be sent freely to 
India and paid to the Government, it 
might accelerate the time when gold 
could be coined and gold coins declared 
a legal tender ; but the Government of 
India do not, for the present, make any 
promise as to their future action in this 
respect. Before passing entirely from 
the subject of exchange, I must refer to 
the case of the servants of the Govern- 
ment, who have long suffered from the 
constant fall in the value of the rupee, 
and who have, in a very large number 
of memorials and deputations, laid before 
the Government the hardships which 
they are suffering. While the question of 
currency was under consideration, it was 
impossible for the Secretary of State, 
fully as he sympathised with the 
officers, to deal with the subject, for 
until some idea could be formed of the 
probable future value of the rupee, it 
was not practicable to say whether the 
finances would bear the strain of the 
additional charge that might be needed 
to afford adequate compensation ; nor 
was it possible to say what form such 
compensation ought to take. All that 
could be done was to say that, in the 
matter of furlough allowances and family 
remittances, the officers should not be 
placed in a worse position than before 
through the delay of a settlement on the 
currency question ; and therefore, tem- 
porarily, payments were made at the 
exchange of Is. 49d. applicable to 
1892-3, although, in the meantime, the 
official rate had fallen to 1s. 29d. 


Family remittances at a privileged rate 
were granted as a boon to the East 
India Company’s military officers some 
60 years ago, owing to the difficulties 
experienced by them when on a cam- 
paign, and in the absence of banking 
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facilities in providing for their families ; 
but the reasons for the concession have | 
long passed away, and it has for some 
time been considered doubtful whether 
it was right to give such a privilege to | 
military officers and refuse it to the Civil | 
servants of Government. On the other | 
hand, the extension to the Civil officers | 
would have greatly added to the home 
cherges, and would have intensified the 
difficulties of exchange. Moreover, 
many officers might be desirous of pro- | 
viding for those dependent, or likely 
hereafter to be dependent, on them, and 
yet be unable to effect remittances 
through the Government if the persons | 
to be benefited did not come within the 
relationship specified in the rules. Ac- 
cordingly, a plan has been adopted which 
will supersede the system of family re- 
mittances for officers—unless, in a few 
exceptional cases, where contracts have 
been made ; and an exchange compensa- 
tion allowance will be given to all civil 
and military officers in India, based on a | 
rate of Is. 6d. to the rupee. For 
example, if the market rate of the pre- 
ceding three months should have been 
1s, 4d., the officer would be granted an 
additional allowance, which would give 
him sufficient to make up one-half of 
his salary to a ratio of 1s, 6d. the rupee. 
The cost of this concession is estimated 
at 64 lakhs; but, as 16 lakhs of this 
would be paid to officers employed by 
the Provincial Governments or on works 
chargeable to capital expenditure, only 
48 lakhs (Rx. 480,000) will fall on the 
Budget of the year. Furlough allow- 
ances will be made payable at the same 
rate of Is. 6d. the rupee, the cost of 
which is estimated at four lakhs 
(Rx.40,000). The result of these 
measures is very materially to alter the 
Budget, which in March showed a deficit 
of Rx.1,595,100. The following are the 
improvements anticipated :—Exchange, 
very uncertain, but estimated, if a rate 
of Is. 4d. were maintained for the rest 
of the year, at Rx.1,460,000; Civil 
Revenue, Rx.30,000; railways, net, 
Rx.150,000 ; total, Rx.1,640,000 ; | 
and the following are the expected 
agen of deterioration :—Opium, net, 

x.600,000 ; Army, Rx.50,000;  dis- 
count on loans in India and in England, 
Rx.150,000 ; interest, Rx.30,000 ; com- 
pensation for exchange, Rx.520,000 ; 
total, Rx.1,350,000 ; making a net im- 
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provement of Rx.290,000, and bringing 
down the deficit, as now estimated, to 
Rx.1,305,100. It will be observed 
that the deficit would have been very 
much smaller but for the reduction in the 
net opium revenue. On the announce- 
ment of the closing of the Indian Mints 
one of the first effects was naturally a 


| great disturbance in the trade with China, 


as it was obvious that the gold value of 
silver was likely to be much reduced, 
and consequently merchants would be 


| unable to give in India so high a price as 


before for articles for sale in China, chief 
among which was opium. Hence, at the 
auction at Calcutta on the 3rd of July, 
during the days of panic immediately 
following the closing of the Mints, the 
average price per chest, which at the 
beginning of June was 1,187 rupees, fell 
to 971 rupees ; it rose to 1,155 rupees in 
August, but fell again to 1,049 in Sep- 
tember. In discussing the prospect of 
the opium trade with China, the Currency 
Committee assigned reasons for doubting 
whether the diminution in the receipts 
was likely to be considerable. The 
Government of India have, however, 
recently announced that the monthly 
sales at Caleutta, which had in October, 
1892, been reduced from 4,500 to 3,642 
chests, would be further reduced on the 
Ist of January, 1894, to 3,525 chests a 
month, so that they will receive in 1893-4 
the proceeds of 351 chests less than they 
anticipated in the Budget. And, coupling 
this with the fall in price, they now ex- 
pect a reduction of Rx.600,000 in the 
net receipts this year. So far I have been 
dealing with the expenditure chargeable 
on the Revenue of the year. I must 
now speak of that which was incurred 
outside the Revenue account, and met 
from loans on accumulated balances. 
As a general rule, the outlay so ineurred 
amounted to 350 lakhs, of which about 
280 were allotted to railways and 70 to 
irrigation works. It must not, however, 
be supposed that this was all which was 
spent on such works. There was, usually, 
a considerable allotment from Revenue 
under the héads of famine insurance pro- 


| tective works, and of construction of 


railways, and there was also a large out- 
lay by companies guaranteed by the 
Government, and, from the summary on 
page 23 of the Memorandum, it will be 
seen that, altogether, the Government 
have in the three years to which the 
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statement refers sanctioned an outlay of 
555, 675, and 755 lakhs, or Rx.19,850,000 
on thejwhole. This has been done with 
comparatively little addition to the debt. 
In India it will during the three years 
have been increased by only Rx.3,406,000, 
and in England there has been an additiong 
of £2,522,000, of which £1,357,000 is to 
discharge railway debentures. Taking 
the remainder, £1,165,000, as equal to 
Rx.1,770,000, the Government of India 
have been able to allot about Rx.9,000,000 
from their balances for productive works 
without incurring debt for the purpose, 
besides guaranteeing the interest on 
Rx.5,500,000 spent by companies. In 
connection with this subject, I may point 
out that, as will be seen from the state- 
ment of assets and liabilities on page 23 
of the Memorandum, the Government 
possess public works of improvement 
sufficient in value to balance the whole 
of its Debt and obligations, except about 
£28,000,000, so that the uncovered Debt 
is not greatly in excess of half a year’s 
net Revenue. The Debt which is being 
incurred this year consists of two parts. 
In England a loan of £1,300,000 Three 
per Cent. Stock has been issued at an 
average price of £98 17s. 3d. per cent., 
in order to provide funds for the dis- 
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charge of railway debentures to the 
amount of £1,249,200, which are 
bearing interest at 35 per cent. As 


regards the Debt in India, there was in 
1890 an amount of about 20 crores, bear- 
ing interest at 45 per cent. ; by successive 
offers of conversion some 184 crores 
were converted into 4 per cent. Debt, 
and only about Rx.1,350,000 remained 
outstanding. The Government of India 
have given notice to pay this off on 
October 14 next, and, in order to provide 
funds for the purpose and for the con- 
struction of public works during the 
year, they raised on August 15 a loan of 
Rx.3,500,000, to bear interest at 3} per 
cent. It was subscribed at an average 
rate of about 96} per cent., and the 
holders will receive about 3§ per cent. 
interest. I have mentioned the outlay 
on railways, and I will now state what 
progress has been made during the past 
year in their development. Four hundred 
and ninety miles of new line have been 
opened, making the total mileage open 
on March 31 last 18,042. The first 
section of the East Coast Railway, from 
Bezvada to the Godavari river (91 miles), 
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was opened in February, and it was ex- 
pected that two more sections, with a 
length of 171 miles, would be opened 
during 1893. An important bridge also 
was completed over the Kistna River at 
Bezvada, 12 spans of 300ft.; it has 
been constructed to carry a mixed 
standard and metre gauge line, as it con- 
nects the Southern Mahratta métre gauge 
system with the standard gauge lines of 
the Nizam’s and East Coast Railways. 
On the Western side of India the first 
sections were opened of the railway from 
Hyderabad to Umarkot, 59 miles, and 
of that from Godhva to Rutlam, 25 
miles. In the South the section from 
Dharmaivaram to the Mysore frontier 
was completed, and in Burma the section 
of the Mu Valley Railway from Shwebo 


to Wuntho was opened for public 
traffic. The principal new work 
taken in hand was the Assam- 


Bengal Railway, with a total length of 
742 miles, for. the formation of which a 
company was formed in April, 1892, with 
a capital of £1,500,000 raised on a 
guarantee by Government of a minimum 
dividend of 34 per cent. till 1898, and of 
3 per cent. subsequently. Further money 
will be supplied by the Government, 
unless they prefer to allow the company 
to raise it, and the profits of the line will 
be divided between the two parties 
according to their contributions. Taking 
the outlay on all the open lines, whether 
commercial or military, the average 
returns in 1891 were 5°80, and in 1892 
5°45 per cent. On several lines the net 
earnings are between 5 and 10 per cent. ; 
the East Indian gave 9°79, the Rajpu- 
tana-Malwa 10°47, and the Jodhpore 
1111 per cent. Railway construction in 
India should, therefore, be sufficiently 
attractive for local capital, and it is the 
most satisfactory of all their forms of 
public outlay. Turning to the moral and 
material condition of the people of India, 
I can only reiterate what I have stated in 
my previous speech, that, in spite of the 
gloomy prophecies with which this sub- 
ject is so encompassed, according to all 
the tests we have been able to apply, 
there is a distinct advance in the material 
prosperity of India. That material im- 


provement is exhibited in the increase both 
of exports and imports ; in the accumula- 
tion of treasure ; increase of comforts, 
arts, and ornament in the houses of the 
people ; increase in the quantity of food 
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consumed ; the prices given for land, and 
the amount of salt consumed. I cannot 
say as mach when I turn to education, 
because, if not absolutely stationary, it is 
a great deal more nearly stationary than 
I should wish to see it. I can trace an 
improvement in the appliances for public 
health with beneficial results. There has 
been a Commission inquiring into the 
opium traffic and one on ganja, as well 
as one on the Cantonment Acts. Steps 
have been taken to restore to the 
people of India the right of trial by 
jury ; and in Local Councils we have 
provided the readiest means of redress 
against any grievances which could not 
be properly dealt with by reference to the 
authorities at home. My object has been 
to show the actual financial condition of 
India and what its state is likely to be in 
the near future ; and, secondly, to show in 
the briefest outline the various steps the 
Government have taken, are taking, and 
intend to take with the view of promoting 
the material, moral, and social well- 
being of the people. The object which 
every Indian Government must set before 
itself is the maintenance of a strong, 
orderly, and progressive rule ; but even 
the maintenance of such a rule is not 
quite an end in itself. It is a means to 
anend. The object of such government 
is, in my view, to blend the various races 
and faiths of India into one harmonious 
whole ; to raise the Indian people in the 
moral, intellectual, and social scale of 
nations ; to stimulate their progress in 
the sciences which prolong life and the 
arts which beautify it; and in all those 
beneficent enterprises of well-ordered 
intelligence, where 


“All men find their own in all men’s good, 
And all men join in social brotherhood.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


* That it appears, by the Accounts laid be- 
fore the House, that the total Revenue of India 
for the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1892 was Rx.89,143,283; that the Total Ex- 
penditure in India and in England charged 
against the Revenue was Rx.88,675,748 ; that 
there was a Surplus of Revénue over Expendi- 
ture of Rx.467,535 ; and that the capital out- 
lay on Railways and Irrigation Works was 
Rx. 3,500,000." —(Mr. G@. Russell.) 


*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
I am sorry that the Under Secretary of 
State for India has not returned in time to 
allow me to give him the customary 
congratulations for his interesting state- 
ment just before we adjourned for dinner. 


Mr. G. Russell 
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However, I must offer my congratula- 
tions even to the Green Bench in his 
absence, and I am sure that our friends 
the reporters in the Gallery will duly 
report to him the congratulations which 
are nevertheless offered in perfect sin- 
cerity. On the whole, the statement was 
as satisfactory as the circumstances per- 
mit ; and the circumstances of the time, 
no doubt, are grave. There was one 
thing which I did not quite understand 
in his statement. He showed us the 
amount of the deficit and how the 
deficit was caused, but he did not, 
so far as I gather, explain how 
that deficit was to be met. Subject to 
correction, I understand the Government 
are going to meet this deficit out of their 
cash balance, and not by the imposition 
of any new taxation. That may appear 
a very extraordinary thing ; but in India 
they do keep a very large sum in these 
balances, not necessarily in the Govern- 
ment Treasury, and it is quite possible—at 
least it was in my time—to meet a deficit of 
even £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 by draw- 
ing upon these cash balances. But I need 
hardly say that is a process,whiclh cannot 
go on for more than a year or two, 
Among the various points which the 
Under Secretary mentioned was that of 
the development of railways. According 
to the statement which he made, one 
would think that the railways in India, 
especially those which are now being 
constructed, were one of the most pro- 
fitable investments in the world. A 
more rose-coloured statement I have 
never yet heard in regard to the rail- 
ways, though I have no doubt that the 
hon. Gentleman states it on good 
authority. As regards moral progress, 
we never know how far the question of 
moral progress can be discussed in this 
purely financial debate, and I must re- 
mark, in reference to what the Under 
Secretary of State said about my having 
by my action precluded him from alluding 
to the matter of contagious diseases, 
that one hardly sees how this is to 
come within this debate. If I 
blocked the Motion it was for the 
reason that (in the absence of 
a block) it might have been dis- 
cussed while the Speaker was in the 
Chair, and might have raised a very in- 
convenient debate lasting for some time— 
two or three hours, perhaps—all of which 
would have been deducted from this 
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purely financial Debate upon the Indian 


Budget. It was partly in order to pre- 
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what is the purpose for which the natives 
of India hold it? They do not intend to 


vent time being taken up ia this way, and | turn it into money; they intend to keep 


being deducted from the time that belongs | it. 


No doubt it serves in time of peace 


to the Under Secretary of State and | for ornament, and in time of trouble and 


those who follow him, that I persisted in 
my blocking Motion; and, therefore, I 
hardly think I deserve any reproach 
from my hon. Friend. In fact, I have 
indirectly been conferring a benefit upon 


him, for surely no serious Member in | 
‘much the price of silver as the price of 


| food. 


this House on either side would say for 
a moment that such a subject as that 
being interpolated in the middle of a 
Debate regarding the government of 
India and the progress of the Indian 
population would be anything but a very 
unfortunate occurrence ; and, therefore, 
I cannot, with all deference to the Secre- 
tary of State, take any blame to myself 
for such action as I have ventured to 
adopt. Now, I must say just a few 
words upon the subject of the closing 
of the Mints for the coining of 
silver. Although I do not mean to 
say that this action can be defended upon 
the strictest grounds, yet the Govern- 
m ut of India had to do something, and 
those who criticise it and those who 
attack it most fiercely have never 
attempted to show what alternative was 
open to the Government. What wera 
they todo? Its critics do not look to 
the other side. It is like the obverse and 
reverse of a medal. They look to the 
obverse and never think of the reverse, and 
suggest positively no alternative. What, 
I repeat, was the Government of India 
todo? I think we should show a generous 
consideration for all the difficulties which 
they had to encounter, and the gravity of 


danger it will serve for sustenance. But 
what is the kind of danger for which 
they will use it? When they get dis- 
tressed for food they will endeavour to 
get food for this silver, and the burning 
question in their minds will be not so 
When food is raised four or 
five times in price they think 
less of the price of silver, but they 
think immensely of the price of grain. 


pe . 
Therefore, as regards the use to which 


the situation in which they found them- | 


selves. No doubt some injury—very in- 
direct, remote, and hardly appreciable— 
has been inflicted upon those classes of 
natives who hold silver, but that cannot 
be fairly described as public plunder. 


they put uncoined silver, I contend the 
action of the Government in India will 
have a most remote and inappreciable 
effect on the natives of India, and that 
thus they will not suffer in the manner 
that has been supposed by metallic 
authorities on this side of the House, 
But there is this further in the matter 
to be considered. Supposing that the 
difference of 1d. or 1$d. in the rupee, 


| which has been produced by that action of 


the Government, did appreciably affect 
them, that is only a slight increase of the 
disadvantage which they have been suffer- 
ing now for 10 or 15 years past ; .and if 
their prosperity had depended on the 
rupee remaining at par, that prosperity 
would have disappeared long ago. We 
have never heard all this time that the 
natives were supposed to suffer from the 
depreciation of the rupee. On the con- 
trary, the difficulty was this—that you 
never could show that India herself was 
suffering or that the natives were com- 
plaining. Ard now, after all this has been 
going on from 10 to 15 years, when the 
rupee has fallen from 24d. to 16d. or 
15d., when the value of silver is lowered 
another Id., all this complaint is raised 


‘for the first time ; all these dangers are 


Those Members on my side of the House | 


who have applied such terms to the 
action of the Government were hurried, 
no doubt, in the heat of the Debate into 


expressions which could not, strictly | 


speaking, be justified. I will ask 
the Committee for a moment to consider 
what exactly is the position of the 


natives in India in respect to this hold- | 
ing of silver? The quantity of this metal | 


coined is far greater than is generally sup- 
posed ; but, as regards uncoined silver, 


| Nairn): The ru 


conjured up, and the measure stigmatised 
asa public danger. I must say that is 


an exaggeration ; and the same remarks 


apply to the ryots. It is said they are 
to suffer severely now because the rupee 
is depreciated by 1}d. or 2d. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
is appreciated. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE: Allow me to put 
my case in my own way. I should have 
said that the rupee is appreciated by the 
action of the Government, but that silver 
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is depreciated. It is supposed that the 
ryots are to suffer because silver is to 
be depreciated by 1}d. or 2d. by the 
recent action of the Government of India; 
and I reply, if that were so, what must 
the ryot have suffered all these 10 or 15 
years from the depreciation of the rupee 
from 24d. to 16d.? Has he been suf- 
fering ? Has the Land Tax been going 
down? Have there been complaints by 
the ryots (the land tax-payers) of the 
depreciation of the rupee ? Up to quite 
recently, I, for one, have never heard 
that the native landholders have been 
suffering all these years from the falling | 
price of silver. Quite the contrary is the | 
general opinion. Is it not strange that | 
when no complaints have been made all | 
these years, a complaint should suddenly | 
be made at the eleventh hour of this | 
assumed depreciation of uncoined silver ? | 
Now I wish to make a few re-| 
marks about the land taxpayers. | 
I believe, Sir, that will come very 
properly within the scope of this 
discussion. My purpose is to address 
the Committee on the economic condi- 
tion of the ryot, the land taxpayer, 
who forms 80 per cent. or more of the 
entire population. Now it has been 
asserted very often in this House, as 
well as outside, that the condition of the 
land taxpayer is very oppressed at the | 
present time, and is getting gradually | 
worse and worse, and that he is be- 
coming poorer and poorer. That,I under- 
stand, is the sum total and effect of that 
allegation, which has been made in strong 
and strenuous language. If such a 
statement were at all true, it would, of | 
course, be a very unhappy state of 
affairs ; in fact, one cannot imaginea state- 
ment more damaging or more disadvan- 
tageous than that if there were any founda- 
tion for it. I am within the recollection of 
the Committee when I say that these 
statements were made with great stress ; 
but beyond the bare allegation not one 
particle of proof is adduced; not one 
single fact that can be proved statisti- 
cally, tested, or verified has ever been 
brought forward to support that view. 
I speak in the presence of several statis- 
ticians ; and I should like to ask, sup- 
posing such a statement could be proved, 
what sort of proof would be necessary ? 
What are the strong points it is necessary 
to know if you are to say that the con- 
dition of the peasantry is depressed ? I 


Sir R. Temple 
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propose for a few minutes to enter into 
these considerations, because they are at 
the very root and foundation of our 
Indian finance. If you are to prove 
that the peasantry are growing poorer 
and poorer, it should be inquired whether 
this depression is caused by the system 
of tenure. No; because they have 
tenure as good as anyone in the world. 
No small freeholder in England has a 
firmer tenure in his holding which he 
cultivates than the ryot has, and that has 
been secured by settlements based on 
cadastral surveys. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This is not 
material to the Question. We have 
passed the stage at which it can be dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: May I put it to 
you, Sir, that the power of the ryots to 
pay taxes comes from the resources of 
India generally to which attention is 
being drawn? When the Speaker was 
in the Chair the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer appealed to us to shorten the 
Debate, and we fell in with his view, 
and hon. Members on this side reserved 
their remarks with a view of making 
them at a convenient time. I put it to 
you, Sir, that the prosperity of agricul- 
ture must certainly form a considerable 
element in the power of the general 
population of India to pay taxation. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: With re- 
gard to what has fallen from the right 
hou. Gentleman, I would beg to say that I 
also was stopped in the Debate for the 
same reason as the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and if you rule that the general question 
of the ability of the ryot to pay taxes 
can be raised, I shall feel it my duty to 
reply to any remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE: I had said what 
little there was to be said about that point 
of the surveys. A large amount of the 
ability to pay taxesdepends on the stability 
of the tenure. At all events, I presume it 
will be open to remark upon the 


/number of the agricultural popula- 


tion. Now, if the agricultural popula- 
tion were depressed you would con- 
sider that the population would decrease. 
On the contrary; it is increasing at a 
most rapid: rate. Why, during the last 
10 years it has increased by more than 
30,000,000—nearly 35,000,000. There 
is no proof of depression in that. Then 
it is said that this increase is pro- 
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ducing a sort of congestion ; but that is 
not so, because the increase of popula- 
tion has occurred not in the densely- 
populated places, but in outlying districts, 
which hitherto have been sparsely 
populated. Then proof might be found 
in the increase of the area of population. 
All the information given shows that 
the increase of population has been in 
the new districts which have been 
brought into cultivation. So there is no 
proof of congestion there. Is there any 
proof of depression in the produce 7? 
Well, no; not in the cereals, nor the 
oil-seeds, nor the produce. All the world 
knows that a population which is said 
to be starving is sending so much food 
to England as to astonish our British 
farmers. Is there any proof of depression 
with respect to the falling-off of the 
Land Tax ? On the contrary, that goes 
on, and is slowly but surely increasing. 
Is there any proof in the dwellings 
or the houses? No; on the contrary, 
the cottages are improving and the 
houses are far better than they have 
been at previous periods. Is there any 
proof in the falling-off in the quality 
of domestic pottery ? No; on the con- 
trary, brass is being substituted for 
earthenware. Is there any proof in 
wages ? 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: Are you 
prepared to prove these things from 
Returns ? 

*Sir R. TEMPLE: Yes, certainly. I 
am about to state how all this information 
is derived. Is there any proof in wages ? 
On the contrary, wages have increased. 
Why, they are double what they were 
when I first went to India. Is there any 
proof in savings ? On the contrary, so 
far as Savings Banks go, they are being 
developed from decade to decade. Surely 
every Member of this House will re- 
collect our discussion on bimetallism, and 
the particulars that were given about the 
amount of silver specie and bullion in the 
hands of the natives. The arguments are 
turned one way or the other to suit the 
case. One day we are told that the 
natives have nothing, and another day 
we are told they have any amount of silver, 
whenever statistics of that kind have to 
be brought to bear on the currency. Is 
there any proof of depression to be found 
in their accumulations of food grain ? 
Certainly not. In that respect the 
natives are setting an example to most 
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nations. I venture to say there is no 
nation in Europe that has so large 
an amount of food stored as the 
natives of India. If such a calamity as 
the Indian famine occurred in this country, 
I am certain that it would be far worse 
for our countrymen than ever it was for 
the natives of India. I have been struck 
with the large accumulation of food in 
the hands of the natives of India, which 
is sometimes kept underground. Is there 
any proof of depression in their resources 
of irrigation? No; for in this respect 
the wells are ever increasing, and the 
works of irrigation are developed to such 
an extent that they are the admiration of 
every foreign nation. Is there any proof 
with regard to communication ? No; for 
the district roads and the provincial roads 
are much improved, and they are slowly 
but effectually advancing, and the natives 
are crowding by thousands of passengers 
in every railway train, mostly drawn from 
the agricultural population. Then is there 
any proof as regards sanitation? On 
the contrary, tanks for drinking water 
and things of that sort have been lately 
improved everywhere. In every small 
town there are waterworks, 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I am clear this 
is not in Order. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE: Then I will 
delete that part of my argument. My 
point is that the material condition of 
the peasantry cannot be proved to be de- 
pressed, and therefore their power of 
paying taxes cannot be shown to have 
diminished, and consequently there is no 
fear for the Budget of India or for their 
finances on that account. And if this 
financial depression cannot be proved 
from the system of tenure and the other 
things I have mentioned, I want to know 
whence it can be proved? Where can 
the proof come from? If it cannot be 
found in these things, where on earth 
can it be found? Take my argument, 
and I challenge all those who say that 
there is this financial depression to show 
me a single source from which the proof 
is derived. The hon. Member opposite 
asked how I knew allthese things. I have 
no occult means of information, avd I get 
my knowledge from the Returns and 
Reports which are accessible to every 
Member of this House, and any hon. 
Member can satisfy himself by a reference 
to the Libraries. I thank you, Sir, for 
allowing me to make these remarks about 
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the revenue from Land Tax. I must 
submit to this House that it is impossible 
to separate Land Tax from revenue ; it 
is impossible to separate finance from re- 
venue, and it is impossible to separate 
revenue from the condition of the tax- 
payer, and if the condition of the tax- 
payer cannot be entered into in this 
discussion, what is the use of having 
a debate at all? I do not know, Sir, 
whether you will consider me in Order if 
I allude to the indebtedness of the 
taxpayers. During all my time in 
India I was strongly of opinion that the 
law could be so modified as to offer con- 
siderable relief to this indebtedness of 
the taxpayers, and I did my best for 
the purpose, and effected some good ; 
but I fear I left a great deal of good to 
be done in this respect by my successors. 
A great deal of the indebtedness of the 
peasantry is caused in this ways Men of 
humble means will insist upon expensive 
festivities upon the occasion of their 
marriages. ‘They have many ceremonials 
of a quasi-religious character, when 
considerable sums of money are 
spent, and upon the priests and the 
priestly classes. Upon all such occa- 
sions these poor people simply outrun 
the constable. And debt is so easily 
contracted, because we have given these 
people the means of mortgaging their 
property. Many cases of indebtedness 
could be, to some extent, avoided by im- 
provements in the law. Our law gives 
too great facilities to the money lenders. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I rise to 
Order. Is the hon. Baronet in Order in 
his present remarks ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly in Order. 

*Sm R. TEMPLE continuing: Of 
course, it will be urged on the other side 
that one cause of the indebtedness is that 
the Land Tax is too high. But that has 
been constantly lowered, although prices 
have not fallen in the way they have in 
this country. Perhaps the system of 


cash payments may be given as a 
cause. But of all the reforms we have 


introduced into India, the greatest is 
this—that we have substituted payment 
in cash for payment in kind. And now 
there is only one remark I desire to make, 
and it is this. A comparison has been 
drawn between some of the Native 


States, and it is asserted that some of 
these States are advancing in pro- 
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sperity more rapidly than the Govern- 
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ment territories. Some of the Native 
States are, no doubt, in abundant pro- 
sperity, and that is a fact, I think, upon 
which we ought to congratulate them, 
especially as they have largely imitated, 
But anyone who knows what Northern 
India and the Deccan once were will feel 
that nothing but British rule could 
have effected the change we see in 
those regions. I hope the Secretary 
of State will be able to make some 


statement about moral improvement, 
and to convey a gracious message 
from the House of Commons to 
the vast population of our Indian 


Empire. 

*Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): It struck me, Mr. Mellor, 
that the hon. Member was absolutely and 
diametrically in error with regard to the 
whole course of the argument with which 
he sought to inform the House on a pre- 
vious occasion. He said that there was 
no diminution of the prosperity of the 
people of India, because of the interna- 
tional depreciation of the. *upee which 
has taken place within the last 12 or 15 
years. I am prepared to admit more or 
less that that is the case. There is no 
doubt whatever that if we accept this 
proposition that the depreciation of the 
rupee which has taken place has not 
injured the people of India perceptibly it 
must follow that any artificial apprecia- 
tion of the rupee might have the effect of 
producing injury. The hon. Baronet 
seemed to think that the purpose the 
Government of India had in closing the 
Mints to free coinage of silver was to 
still further depreciate the rupee. He 
said, if his argument meant anything at 
all, that as the rupee falling from 2s. to 
Is. 4d. has not injured the people of 
India, therefore, how could anyoue say 
that a further depreciation of the rupee 
beyond Is, 4d. could injure them? I 
ventured across the floor of the House to 
suggest to him that the only idea and 
view of the Government of India in 
closing the Mints to free coinage was not 
further to depreciate the rapee, but to 
appreciate it. The hon. Baronet some- 
what hastily accused me of discourtesy, 
and appealed to the protection of the 
Chair. The only object the Govern- 
ment of India avowedly have in closing 
the Mints to the free coinage of silver is 
to appreciate the rupee artificially. Ap- 
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preciation is always made by scarcity, 
and when we want to appreciate any 
coin we do it by making the coin scarcer. 
The Government of India cannot stop 
the depreciation of uncoined silver, and, 
therefore, they appreciate the coined silver. 
Whenever they artificially restrict the 
output of rupees they not only do, but 
they intend to appreciate that coin as 
against international exchange, and as 
against gold and everything else in the 
world. I do not suppose that the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) will fora moment dissent from 
that doctrine. The hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Temple) went on basing his 
argument upon the absolutely false as- 
sumption with which he started—namely, 
that because it could not be shown that the 
past depreciation of the rupee had injured 
the people, therefore no injury could 
possibly be inflicted by closing the 
Mints. That is the point which compels 
me to rise to-night and detain the Com- 
mittee for a few moments. I have had a 
more extensive experience of inter- 
national banking and Indian Exchanges 
than any other man in this House, and I 
ean inform my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State that closing the Mints 
to coinage would have a very early, 
a very enormous, and a very severe effect 
upon the general population of India. 
By appreciating the rupee the Govern- 
ment depreciate all produce. Let me 
take a general all-round figure to illustrate 
the matter to the Committee. Supposing 
that at this moment, with free coinage of 
silver, the Indian ryot or cultivator culti- 
vates 10 acres of land. He has got to pay 
the Government, say, 10 rupees for Land 
Tax. He is at present able to raise the 
10 rupees by selling 100 lbs. of rice. 
What will be the effect of the Govern- 
ment of India’s edict? By artificially 
appreciating the value of the rupee you 
bring about this position—that the man 
will have to sell 125 lbs. of rice instead 
of 100 lbs. in order to enable him to 
pay his Land Tax. But his land 
will not grow a single ounce more of 
rice, and, therefore, the outcome of 
artificially raising the rupee, and making 
it scarce, will be that that man’s wife 
and children will simply have to eat 25 lbs. 
of rice less than they did the year 
before. I do not think I can venture 
to detain the Committee by entering 


into some of the general subjects 
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alluded to by the hon. Baronet. Some 
of them were in Order, and some 
of them were not. I must say that 
I got a little confused as to which 
of the hon, Baronet’s subjects I mght 
venture to reply to, and which I might 
not. The hon. Baronet wanted to con- 
vince this Committee, and indicated that 
he could give chapter and verse showing 
the prosperity of India in 15 or 20 ways. 
When I ventured to ask him if he was 
quoting from official Returns, he declared 
that I must not interrupt him. I would 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the fact that when he sat down he had 
not given the Committee one single proof 
in support of the statements he made. 
Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): There are only two 
points connected with Indian finance on 
which I would ask the Committee to 
allow me to say a few words. At an 
earlier period of the evening the home 
charges of the Indian Government were 
discussed to a certain extent. It is 
clear that the amount of the home 
charges would seriously affect the 
Budget of our Indian Empire. Those 
who have been connected with the ad- 
ministration of India, I know, take a 
a particular view. My hon. Friends 
behind me seem to be under the impres- 
sion that India has been harshly treated 
with regard to those charges which are 
imposed upon her in connection with the 
home Government. Possibly there may 
be some hon. Members who think that 
the British Executive Government is in 
a position to impose on the Indian Go- 
vernment a settlement with regard to 
disputed points of finance. Now, | 
think it is important that impression 
should be removed. I think it has 
been pointed out by several Members 
opposite that the belief prevails in India 
that there is much injustice in connection 
with home charges. I have had some 
experience in which the Indian Govern- 
ment, supported by the Indian Council, 
have defended the interests of the British 
taxpayer. My right hon. Friend beside 
me has already said a few words upon 
that subject, and I can only emphasise 
what he has said—namely, that the 
Treasury find it extremely difficult to 
come to any arrangement with the 
Indian Government as to what the 
Treasury think it fair to the British tax- 
payer. The hon. Member for Hackney 
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alluded to the want of equity with 
regard to the charges exacted from India 
in connection with the Persian Embassy 
and with regard to the representation of 
this country at Canton. I think everybody 
will admit that India is deeply interested 
with Persia, and is deeply interested in 
the Chinese Empire. Therefore, at sight, 
it would seem only equitable India should 
pay some proportion towards the main- 
tenance of these Embassies. The hon. 
Member for Hackney said that Canada 
had not to pay for the maintenance of 
the Embassy at Washington, although 
Canada was eminently deeply interested. 
That may be an argument for im- 
pressing upon Canada she ought to 
contribute towards the Embassy at 
Washington, but it is not an argument that 
you should not ask India to pay towards 
the Embassies in Persia and at Canton. 
The position of the British taxpayers is 
that they are generally called upon to 
pay the whole of the Imperial charges of 
the country. I think it is to be regretted 
that arrangements have not been made for 
our Colonies to contribute on a more 
systematic and broader plan a portion of 
the expenditure in which they are clearly 
deeply interested. The Empire is 
deeply interested in many portions of our 
foreign policy. I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to those who are 
specially charged in their consciences 
with the defence of Indian interests that, 
having had some experience in the 
matter, some of these questions are dealt 
with with extraordinary care by the 
Representatives of the Indian Govern- 
ment to defend their taxpayers. I do not 
know what may have been the experience 
of my successor at the Treasury, but I can 
assure the Committee that the permanent 
officials at the Treasury considered the 
Indian Government is far stronger and 
more obstinate in insisting upon the rights 


and privileges of the Indian taxpayers than | 


the Representatives of the British tax- 
payer. Ido not think it is wasting the 
time of the Committee if I dwell for one 
moment on details which illustrate the 
system. The Indian Government quite 
properly, from their point of view, and 
following the Members who are eminent 
Representatives of the Indian Govern- 
ment who have spoke this evening, and 
object to a portion of the cost of the 
Embassy at Teheran. The ‘Treasury 


thought they were not paying enough. 
Mr. Goschen 
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There was a long controversy. Neither 
the Treasury nor the Indian Government 
would give way. A compromise was, 
however, effected. The Prime Minister 
requested the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Secretary of State for 
India to meet. We were supported by 
certain permanent officials of the 
Treasury, and the Indian Government 
were supported by some of the most 
eminent Members of the Indian Council. 
The matter was threshed out in the 





presence of the Prime Minister, and a 
compromise arrived at. The question of 
the cost of the representation at Canton 
| was dealt with in the same way. I men- 
tion this to show that the Indian Govern- 
ment presses upon the Treasury pre- 
cisely as hon. Members would wish the 
Committee of this House to press it. 
| The Imperial Parliament have not power 
| to impose any charges upon the Indian 
Government, as some Members of this 
House may be inclined to believe. I 
|am quite certain that the taxpayers of 
India are defended with precisely the 
same amount of energy as by those who 
represent the British taxpayer. lagree 
with the observation made at an earlier 
period in the evening by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, who said we ought to be particu- 
larly anxious that in our relations with 
India we should treat them with no 
want of generosity, and no want of 
appreciation of the situation. When I 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was 
my duty vigilantly to defend the Eng- 
lish taxpayers in controversies with the 
Indian Government, and I can assure the 
Committee that I feel confident the 
present Government do not wish to press 
unduly upon an Empire of fellow-sub- 
jects, with regard to whom we have such 
a grave responsibility. That I am 
certain will be the spirit in which every 
Governmeut would wish to approach 
this question. There is one charge from 
which the Indian Government is almost 
entirely free, and one subject with refer- 
ence to which the English taxpayer has 
some cause for complaint. I think the 
British taxpayer has his rights in this 
matter equal with the Indian taxpayer. 
While we are discussing whether we 
bear too hardly upon India, it is right to 
consider whether in some matters India 

ys sufficient towards the cost of this 
Empire. India bas a coast which is very 
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expensive. India has to be protected 
by sea as well as by laud. The contri- 
bution which the Indian Empire pays 
towards the maintenance of the Navy is 
quite a trifle, quite a bagatelle. That 
must be looked upon as a set-off with 
regard to many of the home charges my 
hon. Friends are likely to think excessive. 
Supposing India was a self-contained 
Empire : think of the cost India would have 
to incur in order to protect her coasts. I 
think Iam right in saying that India 
pays £100,099 a year towards the main- 
tenance of our Navy. It is a question 
whether that amount should not be 
increased. We have the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting the Indiau Government 
to pay it. The British taxpayer is 
charged with the Navy, which is to 
defend our Colonies, India, and Depen- 
dencies, and the amount of contributions 
in return is insignificant. The whole 
weight of taxation really presses upon 
the British taxpayer. It is one of the 
reasons why the cost of the Navy seems 
so excessive in the eyes of many persons. 
We have all this immense responsibility, 
and the contributions made by other 
portions of the Empire are absolutely 
insignificant. Therefore, I would en- 
treat hon. Members, when they consider 
whether India is unfairly treated by this 
country, to bear in mind that for a most 
trifling contribution Britain ineurs an 
immense expense of guaranteeing, as we 
believe we guarantee, the naval safety of 
India. Now, the second subject on 
which I would like to touch is that of 
the closing of the Indian Mints. Mr. 
Mellor, I have received a number of 
letters, and also personal representations 
have been made to me expressing sur- 
prise that I have not spoken at length 
upon a subject with which I am supposed 
to be more or less specially cognisant. 
I have been asked why I have been 
reticent with regard to this matter. I 
will be perfectly frank with the Com- 
mittee. 
when I read the resolution of tne Go- 
vernment to close the Indian Mints it 
was a most startling announcement to 
me. I was extremely surprised. I think 
it was a most serious step to take. But 
I admit the extreme difficulty of the 
situation and the seriousness of the crisis, 
and the great difficulty which anyone, 
however cognisant with the subject, 
would find in presenting any remedy for 
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/an undoubtedly difficult and most com- 
plicated condition of affairs. I remember 
the composition of the Departmental 
‘Committee which had made this recom- 
mendation. On that Committee there 
were some of the ablest men connected 
with finance with whom I am acquainted. 
There were men upon it of a most 
orthodox view with regard to the 
currency. They were men whom I am 
sure would never have put their names 
to a Report of that character unless they 
all felt that some heroic remedy, or some 
remedy at all events, was absolutely 
necessary. I did not wish to embarrass 
the experiment by any premature declara- 
tion on my part, if it would have any in- 
fluence at all on the public mind; but I 
wished the resolution at which the Go- 
vernment had arrived to have the fairest 
possible trial. Therefore, I thought, as 
I had no counter remedy to propose, that 
no public advantage would be served? at 
that time by any hostile criticism of the 
measure which, at the same time, greatly 
| surprised me. It was a bold step to 
‘recommend, and it was a bold step on 
the part of the Government to adopt it. 
I do not know to what extent the 
Indian Government are satisfied with the 
result. All I can say is, she has -wished 
it success ; but it would be difficult for 
anyone to say whether success is being 
found. The measure is on a more 
gigantic scale than has ever been tried 
before. You have an enormous currency, 
which is practically a conventional 
currency, and which does not represent 
in any degree the value of the metal in 
that currency. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: What about 
France ? 
Mr. GOSCHEN : The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer mentioned France, but 
France is not in the same position, 
France has her double currency and 
/some £50,000,009 of gold in her posses- 
sion. France is a gold and silver 
country; India is only silver. But I 
do not wish to enter into a controversy 
| with the right hon, Gentleman, or any 
| gentleman, because I do not wish to lay 
‘down the doctrine that the Indiam 
| Government have done wrong. I think 
they have taken a very serious step. 
Much has been said with regard to the 
damage that may have been inflicted 
upon India. Whatever changes are in- 
troduced, either one interest or another 
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must suffer. You cannot, of course, by 
law touch a currency without its having 
some effect either upon one class or 
another. I do not say whether it is 
right or wrong, but the whole action of 


the Government is rather to the advan- | 


tage of the creditor than to the advan- 
tage of the debtor. Those who have to 


pay find that the value of the coin with | 


which they have to pay has been arti- 
ficially raised. That, of course, is satis- 
factory to the creditor, but must be un- 
satisfactory to the debtor. So far the 
artificial increase given to the value of 
the rupee has not been great. I am per- 
fectly prepared to listen to arguments on 
the part of those who recommended this 
measure. You might say, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages at which the 
debtor would be in consequence of this 
large measure having been passed, it 
might possibly be proved an advantage 


to the interests of the Indian Empire as | 


a whole, and so, at the disadvantage of a 
certain class, compass the general wel- 
fare. If the general welfare of India is 
promoted by this step, possibly the 
debtors might put up with being ham- 
pered by the payment of their debts by 
the appreciation of rupees, and find 
advantage in the general prosperity of 
the country, which may compensate them 
in some respect. I make no charge 
against this measure which has been in- 
troduced, but it is a scientific fact that 
the effect must be to assist the creditor 
rather than the debtor. As to whether 
the experiment may succeed, I think the 
Indian public ought not to be too im- 
patient. They have accepted, apparently, 
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' gathered from all I read there was a 
| kind of expectation, which had been 
|disappointed. The Government cer- 
| tainly said that ls. 4d. was to be the 
‘point beyond which artificial action 
‘should not come in. This was inter- 
preted by a great portion of the Indian 
/community to have meant Is. 4d. was to 
| be the fixed value. This expectation was 


but probably upon misreading Govern- 
ment Despatches. I have seen a great 
| deal of blame has been attached to the 
| Secretary for India for selling below that 
price. When the Secretary for India 
| cannot get Is. 4d. he is obliged to take 
| Is. 3$d., or even less. Whatever may 
| be the result of this experiment, it 
|appears to me there are limits, or the 
‘action of the Government may wreck 
the Indian currency. Whether the 
general expectation will be realised is a 
matter of opinion. Even the most 
sanguine advocate of the means cannot 
but think it is only a makeshift and 
temporary solution of a very great 
difficulty. I think that must be patent 
to all. What I say isin no spirit of 
criticism, either to those who drew up 
the Report or of the Government of 
India. I acknowledge the very great 
difficulties, and I only hope that by these 
means, as preliminary means, the Indian 
Government may surmount their financial 
difficulties, and in the meantime they may 
possibly be able to make further pro- 
posals, which may settle this extremely 
difficult question upon a more permanent 
/and more satisfactory footing. 


| *Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 


| Sounded not upon any economic truth, 





that the rupee should be kept at 1s. 4d. | bridge) : The right hon. Gentleman who 
This has led to the expectation that the has just sat down has addressed us with 
Government would keep the rupee at | his usual caution. There is no one in this 
ls. 4d. I confess I did not read the country who more thoroughly understands 
declaration of the Government in any | the currency question than the right 
sense of the kind. It was, however, an| hon. Gentleman. But I sometimes 
expectation which I thought sanguine at | think he owes it to his country to pro- 


thetime. With such enormous transactions |nounce more decisively as to what he 


it would be an immense task to keep the really thinks ought to be done, rather 
| than to spend his time in giving sitting- 


coin at a particular value. 
- Sm W. HARCOURT : I said it was | on-the-hedge kind of speeches such as he 
rather an arrangement to prevent the has given us again to-night. It seems 
exchange rising too rapidly. The Go-| to me that in this long Session we have 
Wernmment never had the idea that it | left the greatest question to the end. 
would keep up the price. | Although it is a great question we are 
wiMr. GOSCHE : I was rather de- | discussing we can only now make short 
fending the Government on tliat point.| speeches upon it for lack of time. 
Indo-.not. know that the Government |I desire to congratulate the Under 
heped:to keep it up to that point, but I Secretary of State for India on the able 


Mr. Goschen 
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and comprehensive speech he has 
delivered with such ability and clearness, 
and with his customary modesty. His 
is, perhaps, the most interesting Financial 
Statement for India that has ever 
been made in this House, for it 
proposes a great change in relation to one 
of the most important matters affecting 
the welfare of the country. Enormous 
is the responsibility of those who have 
devised a change such as this, and 
of those who assent to it. I rise to 
speak because I am deeply impressed 
with the fact that we are perpetrating 
a grave wrong upon the people of India, 
who are comparatively unable to speak 
for themselves, and who are helpless in 
our hands. We are deliberately pro- 
ceeding to contract their currency. The 
contraction of the currency is one of the 
gravest evils that can afflict a country. 
Short of war, or famine, or pestilence, 
I know of no evil which cuts so deeply 
into the vitality of a nation as 
the contraction of its currency. Let 
the Committee recollect what happened 
in this country after 1819 when we con- 
tracted our currency. The next 20 
years form the most miserable period in 
our modern history. It is a matter which 
all economists are agreed upon that 
abundance of money stimulates industry, 
and that contraction depresses it. In- 
crease of money raises prices, increases 
profits, multiplies employment, and raises 
wages. ‘The reverse of it has the reverse 
effect. What are we doing? What 
have we begun to do in India? We 
have decided to close the Mints. What 
is it that comes out of the Mints ? What 
has been coming out of the Mints there 
for years ? Coins ; silver coins, full legal 
tender coins. I contend that every 
one of these coins was a blessing and 
nothing else to every man who was 
fortunate enough to get that coin into his 
possession. It was a blessing to him to 
pay his debts ; it was a blessing to him to 
s-end it in sho» or bazaar, and I can- 
not understand a policy of artificially 
stopping the issue of coins, which 
are in themselves so great a blessing. 
It is not only so, but coin, money, is a 
most essential necessary of life. You 
may say bread is more necessary, but you 
cannot buy bread; you cannot buy 
clothes ; you cannot procure shelter with- 
out money ; and to deliberately cut off 
the free and unrestricted supply of 
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money which the country has been 
enjoying is, in my view, to do that 
country as grievous an injury as the law 
can possibly inflict upon it. There are 
two classes in every country differently 
affected by a policy of this kind. There 
are those who possess money, or who 
have money owing to them—what I will 
eall the creditor class, of whom the right 
hon. Gentleman just spoke, and of whom 
he is looked upon as a very worthy repre- 
sentative in this House and country. 
But you have a far more numerous class 
in every country who have no money 
except what they win with their toil, or 
with the exchange of their produce for 
it. It is the few that possess money, 
while it sis the many that have to win 
money by their toil or to suffer priva- 
tion or pinching for the want of it. 
What is proposed to be done here? The 
stopping of the Mints will, of course, 
enrich the class who possess money ; it 
will raise the value of the money which 
is owed to them, and it will, in the same 
proportion, bless all those of the official 
classes who have their salary payable to 
them in these rupees, the value of which 
will be increased. And, mark you, Mr. 
Mellor, this increase of value is artifi- 
cially brought about. It is Protection in 
the most naked and offensive form. 
There is the right hon. Gentleman who 
comes from the Isle of Thanet, who 
openly advocates protection of produce, 
and ridicule is sometimes heaped on him 
from these. Benches ; but now the 
very Government which heaps that 
ridicule on him is lending its authority 
to protection of the money-lender. 
I cannot see anything worse in 
protecting produce than in protecting 
the money -lender,. I am amazed 
as a Liberal and a follower in 
most respects of right hon. Gentle- 
men who sit below me—I am amazed 
that they have consented to take this 
retrograde step. They would be 
ashamed to close the ports of the country 
against food, but they have closed the 
Mint against that money without which 
the people cannot buy their food. I hope 
the House will condemn that conduct as 
severely as it deserves to be condemned. 
While they are doing this the toilers of 
that country .are cursed by the deed. 
From Cashmere to Cape Comorin, from 
the mouths of the Indus to the Bay of 
Bengal, every man working in a tea or 
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coffee garden, or cultivating rice, or 
growing wheat or cotton or indigo 
in the fields, every man working in 
a factory, every man who has to 
win his money by his toil, will be 
cursed by this legislation. His difficulty 
in getting the money necessary to pay 
his way with is artificially increased by 
the extraordinary action to which our 
Government, I am sorry to say, has 
given its consent. Industry and trade 
will become unprofitable, because prices 
will be forced down by this unnatural 
step; and as you force down prices the 
ery of the unemployed will be heard in 
India as it is being heard here. This 
measure is a measure to reduce profit, to 
lessen employment, to throw people out 
of work, and to increase the toil with 
which men win the money necessary to 
pay their way, and, at the same time, it is 
& measure to increase the weight of 
debt, and to enrich the money lender 
gud the usurer, Sir, this will be the 
effect in India of closing the Mints there. 
Now, just look at the effect on the 
external trade of India. This policy 
creates a great chasm, opens a wide gulf, 
between the rupee and the silver of 
which it is made, and all those countries 
with which India trades and which use 
silver as money will see a divergence 
between rupees and the money of those 
other countries, and unless the Indian 
merchant can sell his produce for more of 
the free silver of the countries to which 
he sells, he will receive home fewer 
rupees, which will take away his profit, so 
that he will have to discharge some of his 
men, because he will not be able to 
raise his price in the free silver, and will 
have to put up with fewer rupees and so 
go into bankruptcy, or squeeze the 
difference out of the working men 
that work for him. Look at those 
countries, too, which compete with 
India in open markets. The people who 
have free silver will be able, as the dif- 
ference between the value of silver and of 
the rupee widens, to sell their produce 
for less gold than the people who have 
only the appreciated rupee. This will 
place India at a disadvantage as regards 
external trade with gold standard 
countries. It does appear to me that 
we are doing a grievous wrong to the 
people of India. I am sorry to use this 
strong language, which may, perhaps, be 
reported there, but I cannot help thinking 
Mr. Everett 
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it is worse to do the thing than it is 
truly to describe the thing which is now 
being done. Then, Sir, what are the 
objects for which this remarkable and 
extraordinary change in India is 
being made? The first is to steady 
the relation between silver and gold, or 
rather the rupee and the sovereign, 
That object I admit to be a thoroughly 
good one, but I contend that the action 
which is being taken will not do this, 
When you want to steady the relation 
between two things you have to study 
the operation of both of them ; you have 
not only to consider the operation on the 
rupee in order to get at what you want 
to arrive at. What will be the effect of 
the change you propose upon gold ? 
It will increase the demand for it, 
because more of it will be wanted in 
India. And the example we set in 
giving silver another blow in the face 
will very likely encourage America to do 
away with the Sherman Act there, and 
we shall then have a greater demand for 
gold from there. The effect of these 
new demands will be that gold will be 
driven up in value faster than you will 
be able to appreciate the rupee. Some- 
times when I am out walking my dog 
starts a hare, and though the dog runs 
fast, the hare runs faster, so that the 
distance between the two gradually 
widens. That will be the case, I think, 
with silver and gold under this measure. 
What is being done now will so act in 
appreciating gold that the sovereign will 
get wider away from the rupee, instead 
of being made to cling more closely to 
it. The second object is this. What 
has made India wish for a change is 
the weight of her gold debt; this is a 
scheme which is intended to ease the 
burden of that debt on the shoulders of 
the people. India may be compared to 
a mortgaged farm. India has borrowed 
money in gold, and has yearly to pay some~ 
thing like £18,000,000 or £19,000,000 
as interest. Unfortunately, I happen 
to know that there are many mort- 
gaged farms in England. Their 
owners borrowed money 20 years 
ago, and they have found they have 
to give more and more produce every 
year to meet the burden of their in- 
debtedness. It is exactly so with India; 
she has to give half as much produce again 
to pay the interest on her debt as she used 
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the tampering with the rupee will have | at Brussels two strong gold advocates 
on this payment which has to be made | who were against—dead against the free 
in England in gold? It does not | coinage of silver. The Government of 
appear to me it will touch the evil we | India have expressly said that they did 
want to remove in the least. What affects | not recommend this closing of the Mints 





their gold debt is what happens to gold, | as being the right thing and the best 


and not what happens to silver. If, as I 
have said, gold is driven up still higher 


in value by what is being done, the | 
effect with regard to the gold debt will | 


be that this closing of the Mints, while 
it will do cruel hurt to the industrial 
population in India, will not ease the 
burden of her gold debt in the very 
least. What would ease that debt 
would be to lower the value of gold. 
Closing the Mints to silver while 
opening them to gold will have just 
the opposite effect. In coneluding, 
I wish to say a few words to the Leaders 
of our Party. I want to ask them why 
they will not give themselves the trouble 
of looking the monetary . position 
full in the face? This danger from 
which India suffers is new. Nobody 


heard anything said about it 20 vears | 


ago; it has all arisen since 1873, India 


herself was bimetallic—it had a free | 
coinage of gold and silver—down to/ 
1835, but in 1835 we made her go upon | 
While other | 


a single silver standard. 


nations continued the free coinage of | 


gold and silver their free coinage 


maintained the balance between gold | 
and silver all over the world, and India | 


suffered no trouble. But when the free 
coinage of silver was forbidden in nation 
after nation, the two metals became 
divorced, and gold was driven up in 
value. The natural remedy for the 
existing troubles was to return to the 
old state of things, when the two metals 
were treated equally, and were as 
one money. There was wanted now 
an international agreement to restore 
free coinage of silver as well as of gold. 
The people of India know that well. 
Anyone who has read the Papers con- 
nected with the Currency Commission 
knows that the Government of India 


has been imploring the English Govern- 


ment to end the present troubles by bring- 
ing about an international agreement to 
restore the free coinage of silver as well 


'thing. It is only because they are for- 
| bidden by our Government to have what 
they believe would permanently settle 
the difficulty that they propose this rather 
than go on as they are. I believe the 
Government of India have acted with ill 
judgment in the matter, and that they 
have jumped out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. Our Government, too, have 
'mistaken the disease to be dealt 
| with, for, as Sir G. Molesworth said 
'at the Conference at Brussels, it is 
not silver that is sick, but gold. 
What has brought this trouble about is 
not a fall in silver, but a rise in gold. 
In a country where you are judging 
everything by a gold standard, it looks as 
if silver has gone down, while if you live 
in a country which has a silver standard 
it looks as if gold has gone up. If you 
measure the two metals by the same 
commodities you will find that in India 
they have had a stable standard, while 
we have been tortured by a standard 
which has been for ever fluctuating, and 
'with that standard it is now proposed to 
laffict India too, and to make the 
fluctuation greater. Nothing but trouble 
can come from increasing the demand 
for gold, which has already appreciated 
| 40 or 50 per cent. since 20 years ago. 
*Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
| Whitechapel): I have listened with 
| great attention and interest to the remarks 
‘of the hon. Member for Woodbridge 
| (Mr. Everett) ; but, while sympathising 
| with many of his arguments, I think that 
'at the bottom of his arguments there 
were two great fallacies. The hon. 
| Member had a notion that the action of 
the Indian Government contemplates a 
contraction of the currency in India. As 
I understand it, however, there need be . 
no such contraction, because India is not 
prevented from coining silver for the re- 
quirements of circulation, nor is India 
prevented from coining gold. The other 
‘fallacy was that with an International 


asof gold. ‘The answer given, lam sorry | arrangement the rupee would be more 


to say, by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on our side of the House to this 
entreaty was to add to the delegates who 


appreciated than by closing the Mints. 


| But at the same time, while agreeing 


with the Government in the measures 


were appointed to go to the Conference | they have taken, I think there may 
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be some blame attached to the mode 
in which they have endeavoured to 
carry out their financial policy. There 
is no doubt that the closing of the Mints 
against silver is a- very important and 
grave step, but the Government were 
forced to take that step owing to the 
failure of the Monetary Conference at 
Brussels, and also owing to the proposed 
legislation in the United States against 
silver. It was, as the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said, a very general 
belief that the object of the Govern- 
ment was to prevent India becoming 
the receptacle for silver rejected. by 
the United States, and also to give 
stability to the rupee. It was a very 
important object to endeavour to give 
stability to the rupee, because the com- 
merce between the two countries depends 
in a great measure on that stability. 
And no doubt the Government also 
wished to benefit India by attracting 
British capital to that country by 
means of investments or trade; but up 
to the present time all those objects 
have been defeated. Silver has been 
sent recently to India in larger quantites 
than the average, for from the 23rd 
June down to the 21st December no less 
than £1,300,000 of silver has _ been 
shipped from this country alone. 
With regard to the stability of the rupee, 
instead of the value of the rupee being 
rendered stable, it has fluctuated from 
over Is. 4d. to under Is. 3d., almost as 
widely as before ; and so far from attract- 
ing capital to India, it has been rather 
warned off, and investors in Rupee Stock 
have sold out their holdings, and they 
have been sent out in competition with 
Council drafts. I should think the cause 
of failure has been the want of bold and 
vigorous action to sustain what the 
Government desired—that is, the stability 
of the rupee. I have no doubt that the 
Government will be forced to take 
further steps. They ought certainly not 
to allow the natives of India to be 
tempted to buy the uncoined silver that 
is being sent out, and they should have 
power to put an Import Duty on silver. 
That is not a protective measure, for 
there is no silver mining industry in 
India. That measure would help to 
steady the rupee. You can never 
have prosperity in commercial matters 
where you have these constant fluctua- 
tions. If the Indian Government had a 
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little more backbone I think they would 
be able to keep the rupee steady, and not 
contract the currency or depreciate the 
exchange as they have been doing. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I only rise to 
make a few observations upon what has 
been said upon the monetary question, 
and I will leave the rest of the discussion 
to be dealt with by my hon. Friend. 1] 
think that the speech of the hon. Member 
for the Woodbridge Division of Suffolk 
(Mr. Everett) is a remarkable example 
of the saying that “the ruling passion is 
strong indeath.” The hon. Member was 
able to revive the subject of bimetallism 
at half-past 10 o’clock on the last night 
of the Session. He will always be for- 
ward in what he believes to be a good 
cause. He believes that what he calls “ an 
abundance of money” is the greatest of 
all blessings ; but the question is, “ What 
is money ?” He appears to think that 
any amount of currency issued is neces- 
sarily a blessing. But the real point 
here is the bearing which this question 
has upon the people of India. It is now 
too late in the day to reverse the decision 
of the Committee of 1819. 

*Mr. EVERETT : I did not condemn 
the policy, but merely stated the con- 
sequences that flowed from it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That certain 
inconveniences took place in the transition 
state of the currency is perfectly true, 
and that was inevitable. But [ do not 
mean to go into that question at all, but 
merely to say a word or two upon the 
bearing of this question upon the people 
of India. I should be sorry if any 
course sanctioned by the Government of 
India had been a means of injury to the 
people of India. What is the injury 
to the people of India which my hon. 
Friend has suggested ? He said— 

“Tt tends to raise the price of the rupee, and, 
consequently, is a hardship to the people who 
most needed the rupee.” 

The hon. Member advocated a_ plan 
which was to fix the price of silver. 
There was another advocate of _ bi- 
metallism who is happily absent to-night 
—the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin). He said we 
had ruined the Indian population by 
making them hoard uncoined silver, but 
it turns out that what the people do 
hoard is coined silver, and, so far from 
being an injury to the people, our action 
will enhance instead of lower the value 
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of the rupee, and then I listened with 
very great attention and respect to what 
the right hon. Gentleman my predecessor 
in Office said upon this subject. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke with 
commendable caution upon what every- 
body admits is only an experiment, and 
nobody can exactly tell how it will 
result. The closing of the Mints has 
had a beneficial effect in other instances 
in other countries. France closed its 
Mints to silver 20 years ago, and it was 
satisfied with the result of the experi- 
ment. So far, that is all encouraging. 
But the most important part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks was when he 
said the Government had set before 
themselves the object of keeping up the 
rupee at an original value. That was 
never proposed. If it had been, we 
should have undertaken to establish 
a ratio and to maintain it. I 
cannot accept that proposition, be- 
cause, if I did, I should at once become 
a convert to bimetallism. ‘To profess to 
believe that any Government can fix any 
ratio which would establish any price is 
exactly the proposition which we mono- 
metallists deny. That is an entire mis- 
take, and all the censure which my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets passed upon the Indian Government 
was founded upon an entire misapprehen- 
sion. No doubt, as I have said, this 
closing of the Mints is agreat experiment. 
The depreciation in silver had taken 
place, to a great extent, before the closing 
of the Mints. This depreciation was 
not the consequence but the cause of the 
closing of the Mints. When it is said, 
“If you had adopted another system, you 
would have done good instead of harm 
to India,” I must point out that the 
plan we declined to adopt was the plan 
of bimetallism, which, in the opinion of 
the Royal Commission upon that subject, 
would have worked a greivous injury to 
India. It would have injured the export 
trade. It would have persuaded the 
Indian native that, for the benefit of the 
Anglo-Indian Service and of English 
monopolists, we had operated upon the 
exchange so as to injure the Indian pro- 
ducer and the Indian exporter, and that 
for selfish objects we had adopted a plan 
which would have been injurious to the 
people of India. That is one of the 
strongest reasons which the Royal Com- 
mission advanced against the adoption of 
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the bimetallic system, and it is one of the 
principal reasons why we did not adopt 
the suggestion that there should be an. 
attempt to establish bimetallism in India 
or for India. Indeed, this is a great 
experiment with a people where there is 
an immense circulation of _ silver. 
My hon. Friend behind me does not 
believe in the depreciation of silver. He 
is a remarkable man if he thinks that all 
that has taken place within the last 10 
years has not depreciated the price of any 
commodity, whether it be silver or any- 
thing else. The depreciation of silver 
had taken place before we decided to 
take this step of closing the Mints. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sleaford has been saying that there has 
been an extraordinary fall in the price of 
the rupee in consequence of this action. 
It was not this measure which caused the 
fall in the price of the rupee. The 
rupee had fallen from 2s. to Is. 4d. 
before this measure was adopted. The 
further fall is insignificant in comparison 
with that which hadalready taken place. 
He also made that singular error which 
was pointed jout in a letter to The Times. 
When there was a fall of 3d. in the 
ounce in silver he interpreted it to mean 
a fall of 3d. in the price of a rupee. 
That being the fact, I do not wish it to 
be understood here or in India that the 
fall of the rupee has been the result of 
any policy adopted by the Indian Govern- 
ment. The difference between the price 
of silver before this measure was adopted, 
and the price to-day is, I think, not more 
than I}d. in the ounce, as I understand 
before the measure was adopted it was 
36d. the ounce and now it is about 34d. ; 
therefore the difference is extremely 
small. It should be thoroughly under- 
stood that the fall in the rupee has been 
the consequence, not of this measure, but 
of the over-production of silver in the 
world; and that, I believe, is the real 
fact. I quite believe that we must be 
patient in the matter. We cannot expect 
a change of this kind to produce at once 
the expected result. You close the Mints 
because you wish to control the quantity 
of this coin, which seems to be in super- 
abundance. We all know that a very 
large quantity of silver on its road to 
India goes to neutralise the effect for the 
time of the closing of the Mints, and then 
there has been since that time a remark- 
able export of silver to India. All these 
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things prevent the measure from imme- 
diately having the effect required of it, | 
and therefore we must wait for a time to 
see what the result is ; and in the mean- 
while we are entitled to ask this House 
and the people of India, as well as the 
people of England, to believe that 
this course has been adopted after 
careful consideration, and upon the re- 
commendation of the persons who are 
most competent to judge and most 
fitting to advise the Government upon 
it. 

Sir J. GORST: The hon. Member 
for Suffolk’s (Mr. Everett's) speech was 
entirely directed to the future. He 
prophesied, with the greatest confidence, 
the misfortunes which were about to fall 
upon the people of India and the people 
of the world at large. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has answered him, and 
he has admitted that the measure taken 
by the Government of India is an ex- 
periment ; but I think he has adduced 
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(depreciation of silver, is an enormous 





reasons which may induce us to doubt 
the absolute certainty of the forebodings 
of the hon. Member for Suffolk. I should 
like, in the few words which I shall | 
address to the Committee, to direct their | 
attention, not to the future, but to the | 
past, and to ask them to cuties! 
‘the position in which the Government | 
of India was, and the choice of | 
evils which it had to make. The | 
charge of exchange has _ been | 
growing steadily year by year. There | 
has been one year, when the Silver Bill | 
was passed in America, when the steady | 
increase was for a moment, and for a 
moment only, arrested ; but the evil had 
grown to such maguitude that in the last | 
financial year the charge which the Go- | 
vernment of India had prepared for | 
exchange amounted to upwards of | 
8,000,000 tens of rupees, which actually | 
neutralised the whole improvement of | 
the Revenue of India, and it turned the | 
surplus which my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Southport announced to the 
House last year into the deficit which 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for India has had to announce 
‘o-day ; and in the Budget Statement to- 
day that charge amounted to no less than 
10,000,000 tens of rupees, and when 
you consider that the whole net expen- 
diture of the Government of India is in 
all about £50,000,000, these 10,000,000 
swhich India has to pay, by reason of the 
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and startling item in her annual expen- 
diture. What can the Government of 
India do under such circumstances ? 
The charge was thus continually grow- 
ing larger. It could only be dealt with 
in one of two ways. Either the Expen- 
diture must be diminished, or the Revenue 
must be increased. I do not think any- 
one will say that the people of India are 
able, at the present moment, to bear any 
increased taxation. Well, then, if that 
is so—and I think it is so—the Indian 
Government had to face either certainly 
a deficiency which would annul the in- 
crease until they were on the verge of 
national bankruptcy, or they had, in some 
way or the other, to diminish this charge. 
Could they diminish the sterling pay- 
ments which India has to make? I have 
heard a good deal said to-night in this 
House about the home charges. _It is, 
of course, these home charges, which 
form the sterling expenditure of India, 
which cause this enormous charge upon 
exchange. Ido not know whether hon. 
Members have examined these home 
charges. If they have, they will see 
that upwards of half on the whole 
amount of the sterling charges, which 
amount in round numbers to £15,000,000, 
consists of the interest on the Debt, 
which is chiefly a debt for public works 
and railways. Money has been lent in 
this country to India for the purpose of 
developing railways and carrying out 


| remunerative public works. Only a very 


small part of the Public Debt of India is 
for war expenditure or anything of that 
kind, and, of course, the interest on that 
sterling Debt has to be paid in sterling, 
and no ability on the part of any financier 
in the world can alter that part of the 
sterling charge which represents the 
interest upon railway capital. Then 
there is the smaller half which remains, 
and in reference to that half I may 
remind the Committee that when the 
late Government were in Office Lord 
Cross had a very strong Committee 
appointed at the India Office which went 
into every item of these home charges, 
with a view of recommending any 
possible reduction. Reductions were 
made, so much so that the charges are 
now reduced. They could not be 
brought down any lower, and I do not 
believe any Commission, or any Com- 
mittee, or anybody in the world, would 
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be able to make more than an infinitesimal | 


reduction in these home charges. It is | 
impossible to make any substantial 
impression upon them. The only 
course before the Government of India 
to save the country from bankruptcy was 
to endeavour by some means or other to 
stop the depreciation of the rupee, so that, 
at all events, the fall, great as it is, might 
not be annually increased. What was 
the expedient ? I suppose the hon. 
Member for Suffolk and I have no doubt 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin), if he were here, 
would answer “ Bimetallism.” But 
bimetallism, if it is a remedy, is a remedy 
which could not be applied in time. The 
hon. Member for Suffolk will admit that 
you cannot carry out the system before 
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you have got the chief commercial rela- | 
tions in the world to agree to it. That | 
would be a work of some years. It would | 
be too late to save India, and while 
negotiations were going on the extended 
charge would have been continually 
mounting up still further. Well, then, 
what else could be done? What the 
Government of India have proposed and | 
the Government have sanctioned and | 
carried out is, as the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer said, an experiment. It is a 

bold experiment. It is an experiment of 

which none of us, except the Member for | 
Suffolk, can predict the consequences, | 
and I should like to ask the critics who | 
find fault with the Government of India | 
what else could have been done ? What | 
would they have proposed themselves ? 
I do not think it is fair to criticise or | 
censure the Government of India for the 

course they have taken, unless you are at | 
least prepared to suggest some alternative | 
course which, in your opinion, would be a | 
wiser one than that which the Govern- 

ment of India take. Now, from all the | 
critics of the Government of India I have | 
never heard any alternative suggestion, | 
and I think until those who are disposed | 
to find fault with the course that is taken 
are prepared to suggest some alternative 
scheme which would have saved the 
Government of India from this imminent 
financial peril which has been hanging over 
it for years, and which has lately become 
very acute. I do not think they have any 
right to find fault with the method they 
have adopted. The danger had become 








80 acute and the necessity so urgent that 
the Government of India were obliged 
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to take some steporother. Unless some 
step could be suggested which would be 
wiser and safer than the one they have 
taken, I think the Committee ought to 
approve it, and await with anxiety the 
result of the financial expedient. 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pembroke, 
&e.) : I hope I may be allowed to take 
up a very short time of this Committee to 
call attention to what is a crying griev- 
ance in Burmah. Although the inhabi- 
tants of Burmah deserve consideration 
from the Government in the matter of 
the financial administration, I am sorry to 
say they do not get it. Burmah has re- 
turned as revenue to India 5,487,400 tens 
of rupees, and it has had expended on it 
4,127,400 tens of rupees—that is to say, 
that 1,360,000 tens of rupees have been 
taken out of Burmah, and expended, of 
course, on other parts of India. If the 
Indian Government could show that they 
provide fairly and reasonably for the 
wants of Burmah, of course they would 
he welcome to take any surplus revenue 
they could get from that Province ; but 
in various ways Burmah has a grievance 
that the money spent on it is not nearly 
sufficient to provide for its wants. I 
only wish now to bring forward one of 
these grievances. It is a grievance 
which can be easily understood by the 
Committee in a very few figures and a 
very few words. I ask the Committee 
to allow me to occupy a short time in 
putting this grievance before you. It is 
connected with the administration of 
The cost of the 
administration of justice is very small 
compared to the importance of the com- 
mercial interest of the Province. Every- 
one knows Burmah contains three 
large commercial towns. Rangoon is 
the fourth or third important town 
in all India. These commercial 
interests evidently and clearly require a 
strong judicial administration to take 
charge of them. Burmah is worse off 
in the matter of judicial administration 


| than any other Province in India, and it 


suffers from a most extraordinary system, 
which no other Province does. Every 
Member of this Committee is familiar in 
Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings, 
and knows that in the time of the old Com- 
pany the greatest friction arose between 
the Company’s Judges and what were 
called Westminster Court Justices. The 
Westminster Judges had complete jurisdic- 
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tion within the town, and the Company’s 
Judges complete jurisdiction outside the 
town. That was merely a compromise 
and a makeshift, and when the Company 
gave up its administration to the Crown 
that makeshift was, as a matter of course, 
cleared away, and the High Courts were 
established in Caleutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, and all the administration of jus- 
tice throughout the country was committed 
into the hands of these Courts—that is 
to say, there was no longer this absurd 
distinction between one set of Judges 
who had power in the town, and another 
set of Judges who had power throughout 
India. In 18638, just at the time this 
absurd anomaly was swept away in the 
whole of India, it is set up afresh in 
Burmah. There is no object in it—no 
reason for it. The absurd distinctions 
had been merely brought about by a 
conflict between the Company's Judges 
and the Westminster Judges in the time of 
Warren Hastings, and there was no kind 
of reason why it should have been adopted 
or set up in any other place, and yet it 
was set up in Burmah. The Judicial 
Commissioners outside Rangoon have 
power everywhere except in Rangoon. 
The anomalous and extraordinary system 
cripples still further the ineapacity of 
the Judges, who are in the country 
to do justice. The expenditure on the 
Burmese Courts is only 212,800 tens 
of rupees a year; the expenditure of 
the Punjaub Court is 305,000 tens of ru- 
pees. Now, Members of the Committee 
will easily apprehend that, although the 
expenditure of the Punjaub is so much 
larger than in Burmah, the business done 
inthe Punjaub cannot be in any respect as 
important as the business done in Bur- 
mah, as the business done inthe Punjaub is 
merely land and railway business. There 
is hardly any commercial business. There 
is a little native trade in Lahore; but 
compared to Burmah you may as well 
compare a small Provincial town to one 
of our large commercial centres, and the 
thing stands clear on the face of it that 
it is an injustice to the large commercial 
interests of Burmah that they shall be 
worse served by a judicial administration 
which costs so much less than the much 
less important interests of the Punjaub. I 
urge upon the Government most strongly 
that they should set up in Burmah a 
Chief Court similar to what has been set 
up in Lahore. We ask, and Burmah 
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asks, for the same amount of attention 
that has been paid to the interests of the 
Punjaub. I hope I have shown that they 
have at least as important interests, and 
that they have suffered under a peculiar 
and anomalous system which never had 
any basis in reason. The matter has 
been thrashed out over and over again. 
Everyone has consented that it ought to 
be done. Nothing stands in the way 
except the want of money. I hope that 
the want of money will not be allowed 
to stand in the way in the future, because, 
asI have shown the Committee, Burmah 
is one of the very few paying Provinces in 
India, and it is most unjust and unfair 
that the surplus money should be taken 
out of Burmah for the general purposes 
of India, when Burmah requires that 
money itself. I say that Burmah will 
amply repay any money spent on it, and 
I do hope that the Indian Government 
will listen to this matter, and will also 
see if it can give Burmah better Court 
accommodation. 1 do hope that there 
will be no complaint made at any future 
period regarding the want of money, for 
in my belief the Government will be 
well rewarded for any expenditure on 
Burmah. 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I can assure 
my hon. Friend that, although I cannot 
promise him a High Court off-hand, 
his suggestion shall receive the con- 
sideration of the Secretary of State. I 
will endeavour to answer the question of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir R. Temple). He 
is quite right in surmising that the deficit 
will have to be met out of the cash 
balances. With regard to the moral 
progress to which I alluded in my speech, 
I have not the statistics of the moral pro- 
gress which we have in England, and 
eannot, therefore, furnish the hon. 
Member with them. I must point out 
that the statement made by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Kingston as to 
material progress, which was called 
into question by the hon. Member for 
Elgin, is perfectly accurate ; and that if 
my hon. Friend will refer to a certain 
Blue Book, published in 1889, he will 
find that the statement of the hon. 
Baronet is confirmed in every particular. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Elgin 
(Mr. S. Keay) said that our object had 
been to raise the value of the rupee, 
but that, I say, isa mistake. Our object 
has been to prevent its still further de- 
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preciation. As regards what he said of 
the effect of this change in diminishing 
the food of the people, it seems to me 
that he forgets that there is such a thing 
as surplus food, which can be eaten 
instead of being exported. With regard to 
the question of compensation, I may say 
that it is really paid on account of the de- 
preciated state of the rupee. We feel that 
at the present value of the rupee we 
sannot get men up to the work we require 
in the Service in India, and therefore 
this compensation is really given so as to 
keep their pay up to something like what 
may be called a fair rate. There is no 
obligation to continue it longer than the 
pecuniary circumstances of the country 
seem to require. Now, Sir, I think I can 
bring this Debate to a close, and, as the 
Session is also concluding, I think I 
may say that I have always endea- 
voured to facilitate the work of those 
who have the interests of India at 
heart, and to promote the harmonious 
working of the Parliamentary machine. 
I hope that I have shown that I have 
not the slightest sympathy with the idea 
of exploiting India in the interests of 
Englishmen or Secotehmen; or of 
saddling her with great 
burdens for the sake of any wretched 
scheme of annexation or self-aggrandise- 
ment. My object is so to administer 
this great change that the people of 
India, without distinetion of class, or 
creed, or sex, may have reason to bless, 
and not to curse, the providential dis- 
pensation which placed them beneath 
the rule of a country professing to be 
Christian, 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 


borne) said, he only rose to suggest to 


the Government that they would make 
some points more easily understood if 
they were to give a little more explicit 
information with regard to certain matters 
on page 14, under the heading of ** Home 
Charges.” There was another point 
which he wished to bring under the 
notice of the Under Secretary. There 
Were certain non-effective charges. Now, 
he thought that the attitude generally of 
this House was against any increased 
charges for the non-effective portion of 
the Army. It did not justify the 
expense, and he thought the money 
would be better expended on educational 
matters, 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That it appears, by the Accounts 
laid before this House, that the Total Revenue 
of India for the year ending the 31st day of 
March, 1892, was Rx.89,143,283 ; that the Total 
Expenditure in India and England charged 
against the Revenue was Rx.88,675,748 ; that 
there was a Surplus of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture of Rx.467,535 ; and that the Capital Outlay 
on Railways and Irrigation Works was 
Rx.3,500,000.—(C. Vr. G@. Russell.) 


Resolution to be reported ‘To-morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; to be read the 
third time To-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, ‘* That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks, )—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 22nd September 1893. 


COMPANIES (WINDING-UP) BILL 
[H.L. |. 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [a#.1. 


Commons Amendments to be printed. 
(No. 274.) 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY ARMIES BILL 
[ HLL. | 
Commons Amendments to be printed, 


(No. 275). 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL [#1] 
Commons Amendments to be printed, 


and to be considered on Thursday, the 
9th of November next. 


(No. 276.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Moved “That Standing Order No, 


XXXIX. be considered in ordtr to its 
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being dispensed with for this day’s 
sitting.”—(Tihe Lord President (2. Kim- 
berley) ; agreed to. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

Commons Message of Tuesday last 
considered (according to Order). 

Moved, That this House do concur in 
the following Resolution communicated 
by the Commons—namely, “ That it is 
expedient that the Merchant Shipping 
Bill be committed to a Joint Committee 
of Lords and Commons.”—-(The Lord 
President (£. Kimberley); agreed to; 
and a Message sent to the Commons to 
acquaint them therewith. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 

Read 1*: Then (Standing Order No. 
XXXIX. having been dispensed with) 
Bill read 2°; Committee negatived ; 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 


EARL OF PORTARLINGTON. 

Report made from the Lord Chancellor 
that the right of Lionel George Henry 
Seymour Dawson-Damer Earl of Port- 
arlington to vote at the elections of 
Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of 
the Lord Chancellor ; read, aud ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


COMMISSION. 
The following 
Royal Assent : 
1. Consolidated 
tion). 
2. County Surveyors (Ireland). 
3. Reformatory Schools, 
4, Statute Law Revision (No. 2). 
5. Trustee (Consolidation). 
6. Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) 
Act (1876) Amendment. 
7. Elementary Education 
Attendance). 
8. Light Railways (Ireland). 


9. Metropolis Management (Plum- 
stead and Hackney). 
10. Law of Commons Amendment. 
11, Expiring Laws Continuance. 
12. Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs. 
13. Companies (Winding-up). 
House adjourned at twenty minutes before 


Five o'clock, to Thursday the 9th of 
November next, Eleven o'clock. 


Bills received the 


Fund (Appropria- 


(School 
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( Appropriation) Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 22nd September 1893. 


The House met at Ten of the clock in 
the morning. 


QUESTIONS. 


POST OFFICE CASKS. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, in consideration of the 
fact of so many coopers being out of 
work in London and in order to lessen 
the risk of carrying infection, he will 
order fresh casks to be made to carry 
the mails in, instead of using old casks 
which are hired by the Post Office 
Authorities from time to time ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W.. -Harcovurt, 
Derby): I am sorry to say that the 
Postmaster General is not here, but I 
am quite sure that he will consider the 
question of the old casks. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND 
TION) BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


(APPROPRIA- 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, he should not 
have risen but for the personal attack 
made upon him by the hon. Baronet the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on Tuesday last. On that occa- 
sion he (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett) had 
attributed the crisis that occurred last 
December in Egypt to some _indiscreet 
utteranc.s of the present Prime Minister 
before le came into Office. The hon. 
Baronet made a violent personal attack 
on him. The hon. Baronet not only 
denied the accuracy of the statements 
he bad made, but he also accused 
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him of serious unfairness. 
Barouet alleged that the late Conserva- 
tive Government had adopted a similar 
policy with regard to Egypt to that 
advocated by the Prime Minister. The 
statements he referred to as having been 
uttered by the Prime Minister were those 
made at Newcastle in October, 1890, aud 
reiterated in Midlothian in July, 1892, 
in which he described the occupation of 
Egypt as a burden and an embarrass- 
ment, and advocated the immediate 
evacuation of Egypt, and in which, in 
connection with Egypt, he denounced 
our military expenditure as excessive. 
He challenged the hon. Baronet to say 
that Lord Salisbury, or any Conserva- 
tive Leader, had ever used language 
of that kind in regard to Egypt. ‘The 
utmost that the Conservative Party 
had ever done in regard to Egypt 
was to say that they were willing 
to arrange for the evacuation of Egypt, 
when that evacuation could be carried out 
without any injury to the interests of the 
Egyptian people or to the interests of this 
country. The Drummond-Wolff Con- 
vention, which the hon. Baronet accused 
him of unfairness in not referring to, was 
never carried out. [ Cries of “ Divide !”} 
Before he sat down, he must read one 
quotation to prove the accuracy of the 
statement that he had made, that the 
crisis in Egypt was caused by the 
unfortunate utterances of the Prime 
Minister before he came into Office. 
In the French Chamber constant refer- 
ence was made to the pledges which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian had made when out of Office. 
The quotation he referred to was from 
the leading organ of the French Foreign 
Office—Le Temps—and the words were 
practically identical with those used by 
the Deputies in the French Chamber. 
They were— 

“ Europe requires to know once for all what 
the Liberal Prime Minister meant by his decla- 
rations of not so long ago, and whether he 
thinks with Mr. Milner and others that Egypt 


is henceforth to be one of the jewels in the 
Imperial Crown of the Empress of India?” 


That was the universal feeling in France 
at the time, and for the hon. Baronet to 
accuse him of political unfairness because 
he associated the Egyptian crisis with 
the utterances of the Prime Minister, or 
because he did not admit that Lord 
Salisbury or other leading Members of 
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The hon. | 


the Conservative Party had ever made 
similar utterances, was, in his opinion, a 
serious violation of the rules of fair argu- 
meut in that House. If the hon, Baronet 
had been in his place he would have 
advised him in future to model his replies 
rather upon those of the Prime Minister 
—who, whatever his faults might be, was 
always courteous to his opponents—than 
upon those of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose innate passion for 
hectoring led him frequently into making 
deplorable exhibitions. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think I 
should abuse the patience of the House 
,as much as the hon. Member has done if 
I make any reply to the speech of 
the hon. Member. Everybody this 
Session will have observed that the hon. 
Member has undertaken the conduct of 
foreign affairs for the Opposition, with- 
out any support from other gentlemen 
on the Front Opposition Bench, A 
gentleman whom we all respect—the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Manchester 
(Sir J. Fergusson)—on one occasion dis- 
tinctly repudiated the hon. Member's 
utterances on foreign affairs, and I think 
that is a sufficient answer to give to the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. H. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft) said, as that was the last occasion 
on which notice could be taken, he 
desired, on the part of the Sanitary 
Ports of the Kingdom, to utter a protest 
against what be believed to be the unjust 
treatment they had received at the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the 
matter of the heavy expenses they had 
been put to in guarding the country 
against an invasion of cholera. He 
believed the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was mainly responsible for not granting 
assistance to the Sanitary Authorities 
| out of the Imperial Funds. If the House 
| had had an opportunity of discussing and 
|dividing upon the Motion which had 

appeared many times on the Paper it 
would have received a large measure of 
| Support, not merely on the Opposition 
| side of the House, but on the Ministerial 
side. Therefore, he did not raise the 
question in any Party spirit, because it 
was not a Party question. Undoubtedly 
the Port ‘Sanitary Authorities had had 
cast upon them a national duty. They 
were the first line of defence against that 
dread enemy—cholera, Happily, the 
country, owing partly to climatic con- 
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ditions, and he acknowledged also to) 
the efforts of the Local Government Board 
and the efforts of the Local Authorities, had 
up to the present moment been spared any- 
thing like a serious invasion, and he | 
trusted the year would pass by without | 
anything of the kind. But all these | 
invasions were looked upon by the | 
Medical Authorities as a danger which | 
ought to be guarded against ; and although | 
there was no prospect of getting any | 
grant this year, he raised the question | 
rather with a view of bringing it to the 
front next year. He desired to acknow- | 
ledge fully the way in which the Local | 
Government Board had carried out their | 
duties. The President of the Local | 
Government Board and his efficient Par- 
liamentary Secretary had done their 
work admirabiy. That would be ac- 
knowledged, irrespective of Party. The 
Government had, nevertheless, unfairly 
treated the Local Authorities, and he 
hoped Ministers would consider the 
matter. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. | 


Resolution [21st September ] reported ; 

“That it appears, by the Accounts laid before | 
this House, that the Total Revenue of India for | 
the year ending the 31st day of March 1892 was 
Rx.89,143,283 ; that the Total Expenditure in 
India and in England charged against the | 
Revenue was Rx.88,675,748 ; that there was a | 
Surplus of Revenue over Expenditure of 
Rx.467,535 ; and that the Capital Outlay on | 
Railways and _ Irrigation Works was | 
Rx.3,500,000.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


| 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,— Metro- 
polis Management (Plumstead and Hack- | 
ney) Bill, Light Railways (Ireland) Bill, | 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, Con- | 

solidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill. 


Amendment to County Surveyors 
(Ireland) Bill [Lords]. 
Mr. H. Foster 


{COMMONS} 


the Lords. 1900 


Amendments to Amendments to, Fer- 
tilisers and Feeding Stuffs Bill, without 
Amendment. 


Merchant Shipping Bill,—That they 
do concur with the Commons in their 
Resolution, That it is expedient that the | 
Merchant Shipping Bill be committed to — 
a Joint Committee of Lords and Commons, — 
as desired by the Commons. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
twenty minutes past Ten o'clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at ~ 
twenty minutes past Four o’clock. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 


‘Tue House 
turned ;— 


Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal § 
Assent to,— 


1. Appropriation Act, 1893. 

2. County Surveyors (Ireland) Act, — 
1893. 

%. Reformatory Schools Act, 1893. 

4, Statute Law Revision (No. 2) Act, 
1893. 

5. Trustee Act, 1893. 

6. Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) 
Act, 1893. 

7. Elementary Education (School At- 
tendance) Act, 1893. 

8. Light Railways 
1893. 
9. Metropolis Management 
stead and Hackney) Act, 1893. 
10. Law of Commons Amendment 
Act, 1893. 

11. Expiring Laws Continuance Act, ” 
1893. 

13. Companies 


went ;—and, being re 


(Ireland) Act, © 
(Plum- 


(Winding-up) Act, 


Whereupon Mr. Speaker, in pursuanes 
of the Resolution of the House of 2lst 
September, adjourned the House with 
out Question put. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock till Thursday & 
2nd Novembe 


[INDEX. 
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